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ORIGINAL  PREFACE  TO  VOL.  11. 


This  second  volume  of  methodized  and  practical  expositions  of  the  inspired  writings  Tentorca 
abroad  with  fear  and  trembling  in  the  same  plain  and  homely  dress  with  the  former  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. Ornari  res  ipsa  negat;  contenta  doceri — the  subject  requires  no  ornament ;  to  have  it  ap- 
prehended is  all.  But  I  trust,  through  grace,  it  proceeds  from  the  same  honest  design  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  the  scripture,  in  order  to  the  reforming  of  men's  hearts  and  lives.  If  I  may  but 
be  instrumental  to  make  my  readers  wise  and  good,  wiser  and  better,  more  watchful  against  sin  and 
more  careful  of  their  duty  both  to  God  and  man,  and,  in  order  thereto,  more  in  love  with  the  word 
and  law  of  God,  I  have  all  I  desire,  all  I  aim  at.  May  he  that  ministereth  seed  to  the  sower  multiply 
the  seed  sown,  by  increasing  the  fruits  o/our  righteousness,  2  Cor.  ix.  10.  It  is  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  church  and  nation  that  fills  this  volume,  from  their  first  settlement  in  the  promised  land, 
after  their  430  years'  bondage  in  Egypt  and  their  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  to  their 
re-settlement  there  after  their  seventy  years'  captivity  in  Babylon — from  Joshua  to  Nehemiah 
The  five  books  of  Moses  were  taken  up  more  with  thdr  laws,  institutes,  and  charters  ;  but  all  these 
books  are  purely  historical,  and  in  this  way  of  writing  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  learning  and 
wisdom  has  been  conveyed  from  one  generation  to  another.  The  chronology  of  this  history,  and 
the  ascertaining  of  the  times  when  the  several  events  contained  in  it  happened,  wotild  very  muck 
illustrate  the  history,  and  add  to  the  brightness  of  it ;  it  is  therefore  well  worthy  the  search  of  the 
curious  and  ingenious,  and  they  may  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  perusing  the  labours  of  many 
learned  men  who  have  directed  their  studies  that  way.  I  confess  I  could  willingly  have  entertained 
myself  and  reader,  in  this  preface,  with  a  calculation  of  the  times  through  which  this  history  passes  ; 
tout  I  consider  that  such  a  babe  in  knowledge  as  I  am  could  not  pretend  either  to  add  to  or  correct 
what  has  been  done  by  so  many  great  writers,  much  less  to  decide  the  controversies  that  have  been 
igitated  among  them.  I  had  indeed  some  thoughts  of  consulting  my  worthy  and  ever-honoured 
friend  Mr.  Tallents  of  Shrewsbury,  the  learned  author  of  the  "  View  of  Universal  History,"  and 
of  begging  some  advice  and  assistance  from  him  in  methodizing  the  contents  of  this  history ;  but, 
in  the  very  week  in  which  I  put  my  last  hand  to  this  part,  it  pleased  God  to  put  an  end  to  his  use- 
ful life  (and  useful  it  was  to  the  last)  and  to  call  him  to  his  rest,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his 
age  :  so  that  purpose  was  broken  off,  that  thought  of  my  heart.  But  that  elaborate  performance 
of  his  commonly  called  his  "  Chronological  Tables"  gives  great  light  to  this,  as  indeed  to  all  other 
parts  of  history.  And  Dr.  Lightfoot's  "  Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament,"  and  Mr.  Cradock's 
"  History  of  the  Old  Testament  Methodized,"  may  also  be  of  great  use  to  such  readers  as  I  write 
for.  As  to  the  particular  chronological  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  thread  of  this  history,  I 
have  not  been  large  upon  them,  because  many  times  I  could  not  satisfy  myself,  and  how  then 
could  I  satisfy  my  reader  concerning  them  ?  I  have  not  indeed  met  with  any  difficulties  so  great 
but  that  solutions  might  be  given  of  them  sufficient  to  silence  the  atheists  and  antiscripturists, 
and  roll  away  from  the  sacred  records  all  the  reproach  of  contradiction  and  inconsistency  with 
themselves  ;  for,  to  do  that,  it  is  enough  to  show  that  the  difference  maybe  accommodated  either 
this  way  or  that,  when  at  the  same  time  one  cannot  satisfy  one's  self  which  way  is  the  right.  But  it  is 
well  that  these  are  things  about  which  we  may  very  safely  and  very  comfortably  be  ignorant  and  un- 
resolved. What  concerns  our  salvation  is  plain  enough,  and  we  need  not  perplex  ourselves  about 
the  niceties  of  chronology,  genealogy,  or  chorography.  At  least  my  undertaking  leads  me  not 
into  those  labyrinths.  What  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness,  is  what  I  intend  to  observe,  and  I  would  endeavour  to  open  what  is  dark  and 
hard  to  be  understood  only  in  order  to  that.  Every  author  must  be  taken  in  his  way  of  writing ; 
the  sacred  penmen,  as  they  have  not  left  us  formal  systems,  so  they  have  not  left  us  formal  annals, 
but  useful  narratives  of  things  proper  for  our  direction  in  the  way  o<*  duty,  which  some  great 
judges  of  common  writers  have  thought  to  be  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  histories,  and  most 
likely  to  answer  the  end.  The  word  of  God  manifeslis  pascii,  obscuris  exercet  (Aug.  in  Joh 
Tract.  46),  as  one  of  the  ancients  expresses  it,  that  is,  it  has  enough  in  it  that  is  easy  to  nourish  tht 
meanest  to  life  eternal,  yet  enough  that  is  difficult  to  try  the  industry  and  humility  of  the  greatest 
There  are  several  things  which  should  recommend  this  part  of  sacred  writ  to  our  diligent  and 
constant  search. 
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I.  That  it  is  history,  and  therefore  entertaining  and  very  pleasant,  edifying  and  very  serviceable 
to  the  conduct  of  human  life.  It  gratifies  the  inquisitive  with  the  knowledge  of  that  which  the 
most  intense  speculation  could  not  discover  any  other  way.  By  a  retirement  into  ourselves,  and 
a  serious  contemplation  of  the  objects  we  are  surrounded  with,  close  reasoning  may  advance  many 
excellent  truths  without  being  beholden  to  any  other.  But  for  the  knowledge  of  past  events  we 
arc  entirely  inaebted  (and  must  be  so)  to  the  reports  and  records  of  others.  A  notion  or  hypo- 
thesis of  a  man's  own  framing  ir.ay  gain  him  the  reputation  of  a  wit,  but  a  liistory  of  a  man's  own 
framing  will  lay  him  under  the  reproach  of  a  cheat  any  further  than  as  it  respects  that  which  he 
himself  is  an  eye  or  ear-witness  of.  How  much  are  we  indebted  then  to  the  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness  for  these  writings,  which  have  made  things  so  long  since  past  as  familiar  to  us  as  any 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  age  and  place  we  live  in  1  History  is  so  edifying  that  parables  and  apo- 
lofue*  have  been  invented  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  it  for  our  instruction  concerning  good  and 
evil ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  other  history,  we  are  sure  that  in  this  history  there  is  no  matter 
of  fact  recorded  but  what  bus  ite  use  and  will  help  either  to  expound  God's  providence  or  guide 
man's  prudence. 

II.  That  it  is  (rue  history,  and  what  we  may  rely  upon  the  credit  of,  and  need  not  fear  being 
deceived  in.  That  which  the  heathens  reckoned  temptu  hSriKov  (which  they  kneto  nothing  at 
cUl  of)  and  tempus  fivOiKhr  (the  account  of  uhich  was  wholly  fabulous)  is  to  us  tempiis  l(rropiKhvt 
what  we  have  a  most  authentic  account  of.  The  Greeks  were  with  them  the  most  celebrated  his- 
torians, and  yet  their  successors  in  learning  and  dominion,  the  Romans,  put  them  into  no  good 
name  for  their  credibility,  witness  that  of  the  poet :  Et  qxacquid  Grcecia  niendax  audet  in  historia — 
Ml  that  lying  Greece  has  dared  to  record,  Juv.  Sat.  10.  But  the  history  which  we  have  before  us  is 
of  undoabted  certainty,  and  no  cunningly  devised  fable.  To  be  well  assured  of  this  is  a  great 
satisfaction,  especially  since  we  meet  with  so  many  things  in  it  truly  miraculous,  and  many  more 
(reat  and  marvellous. 

III.  That  it  is  ancient  history,  far  more  ancient  than  was  ever  pretended  to  come  from  any 
other  hand.  Homer,  the  most  ancient  genuine  heathen  writer  now  entirely  extant,  is  reckoned  to 
have  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  near  the  time  when  it  is  computed  that  the  city  of 
Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus,  which  was  but  about  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah.  And 
bit  writings  pretend  not  to  be  historical,  but  poetical  fiction  all  over :  rhapsodies  indeed  they 
are,  and  the  very  Alcoran  of  paganism.  The  most  ancient  authentic  historians  now  extant  are 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  who  were  contemporaries  with  the  latest  of  our  historians,  Ezra  and 
N'ehemiah,  and  could  not  write  with  any  certainty  of  events  much  before  their  own  time.  The 
obscurity,  deficiency,  and  uncertainty  of  all  ancient  history,  except  that  which  we  find  in  the 
■criptnre,  is  abundantly  made  out  by  the  learned  bishop  Stillingfleet,  in  that  most  useful  book,  his 
Originea  Sacra,  lib.  i.  Let  the  antiquity  of  this  history  not  only  recommend  it  to  the  cuiious, 
bat  recommend  to  us  all  that  way  of  religion  it  directs  us  in,  as  the  good  old  way,  in  which  if  we 
walk  we  thall  find  rest  for  our  souls,  Jer.  vi.  16. 

IV.  That  it  is  church  history,  the  history  of  the  Jewish  church,  that  sacred  society,  incorporated 
for  religion,  and  the  custody  of  the  oracles  and  ordinances  of  God,  by  a  charter  under  the  broad 
seal  of  heaven,  a  covenant  confirmed  by  miracles.  Many  great  and  mighty  nations  there  were  at 
this  time  in  the  world,  celebrated  it  is  likely  for  wisdom,  and  learning,  and  valour,  illustrious  men 
and  illustrious  actions  ;  yet  the  records  of  them  are  all  lost,  either  in  silence  or  fables,  while  that 
little  inconsiderable  people  of  the  Jews  that  dwelt  alone^  and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  nations 
(Num.  xxiii,  9),  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  the  best  known,  most  ancient,  and  most  lasting  of  all 
histories  ;  and  no  notice  is  taken  in  it  of  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  except  only  as  they  fall  in 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  :  for  the  Lord's  portion  is  his  people  ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance, 
Deut.  xxxii.  8,  9.  Such  a  concern  has  God  for  his  church  in  every  age,  and  so  dear  have  its 
interests  been  to  him.  Let  them  therefore  be  so  to  us,  that  we  may  he  followers  of  him  as  dear 
children. 

V.  That  it  is  a  divint  history,  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  a  part  of  that  blessed  book 
which  is  to  be  the  standing  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice.  And  we  are  not  to  think  it  a  part  of  it 
which  might  have  been  spared,  or  which  we  may  now  pass  over  or  cast  a  careless  eye  upon,  as  i( 
it  were  indifferent  whether  we  read  it  or  no  ;  but  we  are  to  read  it  as  a  sacred  record,  preserved 
for  our  benefit  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  wm-ld  have  come.  1.  This  history  is  of  great  use  for  the 
understanding  of  some  parts  of  the  Old  TesUment.  The  account  we  have  here  of  David's  life 
and  reign,  and  especially  of  his  troubles,  is  a  key  to  many  of  his  Psalms  ;  and  much  light  is  given 
to  most  of  the  prophecies  by  these  histories.  2.  Though  we  have  not  altogether  so  many  types  of 
Christ  here  as  we  had  in  the  history  and  the  law  of  Moses,  yet  even  here  we  meet  with  many  whc 
were  figures  of  him  that  was  to  come,  such  as  Joshua,  Samson,  Solomon,  Cyrus,  but  especially 
David,  whose  kingdom  was  typical  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  the  covenant  of  royalty 
made  with  him,  a  dark  reprcsen^stion  of  the  covenant  of  redemption  made  with  the  eternal  Word  ; 
nor  know  we  how  to  call  Christ  »«ie  son  of  David  unless  we  be  acquainted  with  this  history,  not 
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now  to  receive  the  declaration  that  John  Baptist  was  the  Elia$  that  was  to  come,  Matt.  xi.  14. 
3.  The  state  of  the  Jewish  church  which  is  here  set  before  us  was  typical  of  the  gospel  church  and 
the  state  of  that  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah ;  and,  as  the  prophecies  which  related  to  it  looked 
further  to  the  latter  days,  so  did  the  histories  of  it ;  and  still  the^e  things  happened  to  them  for 
ensamples,  1  Cor.  x.  11.  By  the  tenour  of  this  history  we  are  given  to  understand  these  three 
things  concerning  the  church  (for  the  thing  that  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be,  Eccl.  i.  9):— (1.) 
That  we  are  not  to  expect  the  perfect  purity  and  unity  of  the  church  in  this  world,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  stumbled,  though  we  are  grieved,  at  its  corruptions,  distempers,  and  divisions ;  we  are 
not  to  think  it  strange  concerning  them,  as  though  some  strange  thing  happened,  much  less  to 
think  the  worse  of  its  laws  and  constitutions  for  the  sake  of  them  or  to  despair  of  its  perpetuity. 
What  wretched  stains  of  idolatry,  impiety,  and  immorality,  appear  on  the  Jewish  church,  and 
what  a  woeful  breach  was  there  between  Judah  and  Ephraim !  yet  God  took  them  (as  I  may  say) 
with  all  their  faults,  and  never  wholly  rejected  them  till  they  rejected  the  Messiah.  Israel  hath 
not  been  forsaken,  nor  Judah,  of  their  God,  though  their  land  was  filled  with  sin  against  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel,  Jer.  li.  5.  (2.)  That  we  are  not  to  expect  the  constant  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
of  the  church.  It  was  then  often  oppressed  and  afflicted  from  its  youth,  had  its  years  of  servitude 
as  well  as  its  days  of  triumph,  was  often  obscured,  diminished,  impoverished,  and  brought  low ; 
and  yet  still  God  secured  to  himself  a  remneyit,  a  holy  seed,  which  was  the  substance  thereof,  Isa. 
vi.  13.  Let  us  not  then  be  surprised  to  see  the  gospel  church  sometimes  under  hatches,  and 
driven  into  the  wilderness,  and  the  gates  of  hell  prevailing  far  against  it.  (3.)  That  yet  we  need 
not  fear  the  utter  extirpation  of  it.  The  gospel  church  is  called  the  Israel  of  God  (Gal.  vi.  16), 
and  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above  (Gal.  iv.  26),  the  heavenly  Jerusalem;  for  as  Israel  after  the 
flesh,  and  the  Jerusalem  that  then  was,  by  the  wonderful  care  of  the  divine  Providence,  outrode 
all  the  storms  with  which  they  were  tossed  and  threatened,  and  continued  in  being  till  they  were 
made  to  resign  all  their  honours  to  the  gospel  church,  which  they  were  the  figures  of,  so  shall 
that  also,  notwithstanding  all  its  shocks,  be  preserved,  till  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  finished, 
and  the  kingdom  of  grace  shall  have  its  perfection  in  the  kingdom  of  glory.  4.  This  history  is  of 
great  use  to  us  for  our  direction  in  the  way  of  our  duty  ;  it  was  written  for  our  learning,  that  we 
may  see  the  evil  we  should  avoid  and  be  armed  against  it,  and  the  good  we  should  do  and  be 
quickened  to  it.  Though  they  are  generally  judges,  and  kings,  and  great  men,  whose  lives  are  here 
written,  yet  in  them  even  those  of  the  meanest  rank  may  see  the  deformity  of  sin  and  hate  it,  and 
the  beauty  of  holiness  and  be  in  love  with  it ;  nay,  the  greater  the  person  is  the  more  evident  are 
both  these  ;  for,  if  the  great  be  good,  it  is  their  goodness  that  makes  their  greatness  honourable;  \i 
bad,  their  greatness  does  but  make  their  badness  the  more  shameful.  The  failings  even  of  good 
people  are  also  recorded  here  for  our  admonition,  that  he  who  thinks  he  stands  may  take  heed  lest 
he  fall,  and  that  he  who  has  fallen  may  not  despair  of  forgiveness  if  he  recover  himself  by  repent- 
ance. 5.  This  history,  as  it  shows  what  God  requires  of  us,  so  it  shows  what  we  may  expect  from  hi.<! 
providence,  especially  concerning  states  and  kingdoms.  By  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  Jewish 
nation  it  appears  that,  as  nations  are,  so  they  must  expect  to  fare — that  while  princes  and  people 
serve  the  interests  of  God's  kingdom  among  men  he  will  secure  and  advance  their  interests,  but 
that  when  they  shake  off  his  government,  and  rebel  against  him,  they  can  look  for  no  other  than 
an  inundation  of  judgments.  It  was  so  all  along  with  Israel ;  while  they  kept  close  to  God  thej 
prospered  ;  when  they  forsook  him  every  thing  went  cross.  That  great  man  archbishop  Tillotsor 
(Vol.  I.  Serm.  3.  on  Prov.  xiv.  34)  suggests  that  though,  as  to  particular  persons,  the  providencet 
of  God  are  promiscuously  administered  in  this  world,  because  there  is  another  world  of  rewards 
and  punishments  for  them,  yet  it  is  not  so  with  nations  as  such,  but  national  virtues  are  ordina- 
rily rewarded  with  temporal  blessings  and  national  sins  punished  with  temporal  judgments,  be. 
cause,  as  he  says,  public  bodies  and  communities  of  men,  as  such,  can  be  rewarded  and  punished 
only  in  this  world,  for  in  the  next  they  will  all  be  dissolved.  So  plainly  are  God's  ways  of  dis- 
posing kingdoms  laid  before  us  in  the  glass  of  this  history  that  I  could  wish  Christian  statesmen 
would  think  themselves  as  much  concerned  as  preachers  to  acquaint  themselves  with  it ;  they 
might  fetch  as  good  maxims  of  state  and  rules  of  policy  from  this  as  from  the  best  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  historians.  We  are  blessed  (as  the  Jews  were)  with  a  divine  revelation,  and  make  s 
national  profession  of  religion  and  relation  to  God,  and  therefore  are  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  in 
a  peculiar  manner  under  a  divine  regimen,  so  that  the  things  which  happened  to  them  were  de- 
signed for  ensamples  to  us, 

I  cannot  pretend  to  write  for  great  ones.  But  if  what  is  here  done  may  be  delightful  to  any  in 
reading  and  helpful  in  understanding  and  improving  this  sacred  history,  and  governing  themselves 
by  the  dictates  of  it,  let  God  have  all  the  glory  and  let  all  the  rivers  return  to  the  ocean  whence 
they  came.  When  I  look  back  on  what  is  done  I  see  nothing  to  boast  of,  but  a  great  deal  to  be 
ashamed  of;  and,  when  I  look  forward  on  what  is  to  be  done,  I  see  nothing  in  myself  to  trust  to 
for  the  doing  of  it.  I  have  no  saillciency  of  my  own  ;  but  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  ivhat  I  am., 
and  that  grace  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  for  me.      Surely  in  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and 
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ttrtngth.  That  blessed  ^irixopirx^a  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  (Phil.  i.  11)),  that  continual  sup. 
ply  or  communication  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  what  we  may  in  faith  pray  for,  and  depend 
upon,  to  furnish  us  for  every  good  word  and  work.  The  pleasantness  of  the  study  has  drawn  me 
on  to  the  writing  of  this,  and  the  candour  with  which  my  friends  have  been  pleased  to  receive  my 
poor  endeavours  on  the  Pentateuch  encourages  me  to  publish  it ;  it  is  done  according  to  the  best 
uf  my  skill,  not  without  some  care  and  application  of  mind,  in  the  same  method  and  manner  with 
that ;  I  wish  I  could  have  done  it  in  less  compass,  that  it  might  have  been  more  within  reach  of 
the  pot>r  of  the  flock.  But  then  it  would  not  have  been  so  plain  and  full  as  I  desire  it  may  be  for 
the  benefit  of  iht  lambs  of  the  flock.  Brevis  esse  laboro,  obsctinn  fio — labouring  to  be  concise  1 
become  obsrure.  With  a  humble  submission  to  the  divine  providence  and  its  disposals,  and  a 
humble  reliance  on  the  divine  grace  and  its  guidance  and  operation,  I  purpose  still  to  proceed,  as 
I  have  time,  in  this  work.  Two  volumes  more  will,  if  God  permit,  conclude  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  then  if  my  friends  encourage  me,  and  my  God  spare  me  and  enable  me  for  it,  I  intend  to  go 
on  to  the  New  Testament.  For  though  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a  declara- 
tion of  thofe  parts  of  scripture  which  are  yet  before  us  (Luke  i.  1),  whose  works  praise  them  in  the 
gates  and  are  likely  to  outlive  mine,  yet  while  the  subject  is  really  so  copious  as  it  is  and  the 
manner  of  handling  it  may  possibly  be  so  various,  and  while  one  book  cornea  into  the  hands  of 
some  and  another  into  the  hands  of  others,  and  all  concur  in  the  same  design  to  advance  the 
common  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the  common  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  the 
common  talration  of  precious  souls  (Tit.  i.  4,  Jude  3),  I  hope  store  of  this  kind  will  be  thought 
no  sore.  I  make  bold  to  mention  my  purpose  to  proceed  thus  publicly  in  hopes  I  may  have  the 
advice  of  my  friends  in  it,  and  their  prayers  for  me  that  I  may  be  made  more  ready  and  mighty 
in  the  scriptures,  that  understanding  end  utterance  may  be  given  to  me,  and  that  1  may  obtain 
mercy  of  th*  Lord  Jesus  to  be  fowtd  hls  faithful  servant,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  tha< 
call  him  Master. 

I^f.  H. 

CkeMer, 

June  2.  1708. 
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I.  We  have  now  before  us  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  this  book  and  those  that  follow  it 
to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Esther.  These  books,  to  the  end  of  the  books  of  the  Kings,  the  Jewish 
writers  call  the  first  bonk  of  the  [irophfls,  to  bring  thera  within  the  distribution  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Teslamcnt,  into  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Chetubim,  or  Hagiographa,  Luke  xxiv. 
44.  The  rest  they  make  part  of  the  Hagiographa.  For,  though  history  is  their  subject,  it  is 
justly  supposed  that  prophets  were  their  penmen.  To  those  books  that  are  purely  and  pro- 
perly prophetical  the  name  of  the  prophet  is  prefixed,  because  the  credibility  of  the  prophecies 
depended  much  upon  the  character  of  the  prophets  ;  but  these  historical  books,  it  is  probable, 
were  collections  of  the  authentic  records  of  the  nation,  which  some  of  the  prophets  (and  the 
Jewish  church  was  for  many  ages  more  or  less  continually  blessed  with  such)  were  divinely 
directed  and  helped  to  put  together  for  the  service  of  the  church  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  as 
their  other  officers,  so  their  historiographers,  had  their  authority  /Vom  heaven. — It  should  seem 
that  though  the  substance  of  the  several  histories  was  written  when  the  events  were  fresh  in 
memory,  and  written  under  a  divine  direction,  yet,  under  the  same  direction,  they  were 
put  into  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  them  by  some  other  hand,  long  afterwards,  probably 
all  by  the  same  hand,  or  about  the  same  time.  The  grounds  of  the  conjecture  are,  1.  Because 
former  writings  are  so  often  referred  to,  as  the  Book  of  Jasher  (Josh.  x.  13  and  2  Sam.  i.  18), 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  books  of  Gad,  Nathan,  and  Iddo.  2. 
Because  the  days  when  the  things  were  done  are  spoken  of  sometimes  as  days  long  since  passed ; 
as  1  Sam.  ix.  9,  He  that  is  now  called  a  prophet  was  formerly  called  a  seer.  And,  3.  Because 
we  so  often  read  of  things  remaining  nnto  this  day;  as  stones  (Josh.  iv.  9  ;  vii.  26  ;  viii.  29  ; 
X.  27  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  18),  names  of  places  (Josh.  v.  9;  vii.  26  ;  Judg.  i.  26  ;  xv.  19  ;  xviii.  12  ; 
2  Kings  xiv.  7),  rights  and  possessions  (Judg.  i.  21  ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6),  customs  and  usages 
(1  Sam.  v.  5  ;  2  Kings  xvii.  41),  which  clauses  have  been  since  added  to  the  history  by  the  in- 
spired collectors  for  the  confirmation  and  illustration  of  it  to  those  of  their  own  age.  And,  if 
one  may  offer  a  mere  conjecture,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  historical  books,  to  the  end  of  the 
Kings,  were  put  together  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  a  little  before  the  captivity ;  for  it  is  said  of 
Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6)  that  it  pertains  to  the  kins:s  of  Judah  (which  style  began  after  Solo- 
mon and  ended  in  the  captivity)  unto  this  day.  And  it  is  still  more  probable  that  those  which 
follow  were  put  together  by  Ezra  the  scribe,  some  time  after  the  captivity.  However,  though 
we  are  in  the  dark  concerning  their  authors,  we  are  in  no  doubt  concerning  their  authority ; 
they  were  a  part  of  the  oracles  of  God,  which  were  committed  to  the  Jews,  and  were  so  received 
and  referred  to  by  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles. 

In  the  five  books  of  Moses  we  had  a  very  full  account  of  the  rise,  advance,  and  constitution,  of 
the  Old-Testament  church,  the  family  out  of  which  it  was  raised,  the  promise,  that  great  char- 
ter by  which  it  was  incorporated,  the  miracles  by  which  it  was  built  up,  and  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances by  which  it  was  to  be  governed,  from  which  one  would  conceive  an  expectation  of  its 
character  and  state  very  different  from  what  we  find  in  this  history.  A  nation  that  had  statutes 
and  judgments  so  righteous,  one  would  think,  should  have  been  very  holy  ;  and  a  nation  that 
had  promises  so  rich  should  have  been  very  happy.  But,  alas  !  a  great  part  of  the  history  is  a 
melancholy  representation  of  their  sins  and  miseries  ;  for  the  law  made  nothing'  perfect,  but 
this  was  to  be  done  by  the  bringing-  in  of  the  belter  hope.  And  yet,  if  we  compare  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church  with  its  constitution,  we  shall  find  the  same  cause  for  wonder,  so  many 
have  been  its  errors  and  corruptions ;  for  neither  does  the  gospel  make  any  thing  perfect  in 
this  world,  but  leaves  us  still  in  expectation  of  a  better  hope  in  the  future  state. 

II.  We  have  next  before  us  the  hook  of  Joshua,  so  called,  |)«rhaps,  not  because  it  was  written  by 
him,  for  that  is  uncertain.  Dr  Lightfoot  thinks  that  Phinehas  wrote  it.  Bishop  Patrick  is 
clear  that  Joshua  wrote  it  himself.  However  that  be,  it  is  written  concerning  him,  and,  if  any 
other  wrote  it,  it  was  collected  out  of  his  journals  or  memoirs.  It  contains  the  history  of  Israel 
under  the  command  and  government  of  Joshua,  how  he  presided  as  general  of  their  armies,  1. 
In  their  entrance  into  Canaan,  ch.  i.—v.  2.  In  their  conquest  of  Canaan,  ch.  vi. — xii.  3.  In 
the  distribution  of  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  ch.  xiii. — xxi.  4.  In  the 
settlenrent  and  estabjishment  of  rehgion  amonjj  them,  ch.  xxii. — xxiv.  In  all  which  he  was  a 
great  example  of  wisdom,  courage,  ndelity,  and  piety,  to  all  that  are  in  places  of  jmblic  trust, 
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But  tliis  is  not  nil  the  use  that  is  to  be  mado  of  this  history.  We  may  see  in  it,  1.  Miic/i  of 
fi'xl  and  fu.i  prnri'lfnce — his  power  in  the  kinsriJom  of  nature,  lis  justice  in  punishing  the  Ca- 
naanites  **hen  the  m>'(t>.itrf  of  t/ifir  iuiq>tily  irax  fi:ll,  his  faiihiulness  to  his  covenant  with  the 
patriarchs,  and  his  kindness  lo  his  people  Israel,  notwithstandine  their  provocations.  We  may 
see  him  as  the  Lord  of  Hosts  d'-tprminwEC  i/f  ixsiies  of  war,  and  as  the  director  of  fh."  'ot,  da- 
termininrr  the  hoianlx  nf  men's  fni' ita/i'Dis.  2.  Miic/i  nf  Chri.st  and  his  ^race.  Though  Joshua  is 
not  expresslv  mentioned  in  th<»  Now  Tt-stanicnt  as  a  type  of  Christ,  yet  all  agi-ee  tbX  he  was  a 
verv  eminent  one.  He  bore  our  .saviour's  name,  as  did  also  another  type  of  him,  Joshua  the 
hi.sh  priest,  Zech.  ri.  11,  12.  The  LXX.,  giving  the  name  of  .losliu?  a  Greek  termination,  call 
him  all  along  ^\r\(rov$,  Jesiu,  and  so  he  is  called  Acts  vii.  45,  and  Heb.  tv.  8.  Justin  Martyr, 
one  of  the  first  writers  of  the  Cliristian  church  {Diulnjr.  cum  Try/j/t.  p.  mihi  300),  makes  that 
promise  in  Exod.  xxiii.  "20,  My  ntis^el  shall  lir'wsc  thee  into  ihe  place  t  have  prepared,  to  point 
at  Joshua  ;  and  these  words,  My  name  is  in  him,  to  refer  to  this,  that  hia  name  should  be  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Messiah.  It  signifies,  Hf:  shaJl  xare.  Joshua  savta  God's  people  from 
the  Cannanites ;  our  Lord  Jesus  saves  them  from  their  sins.  Christ,  as  Joshua,  is  the  captain 
of  our  salvation,  a  leader  and  inmmander  of  the  people,  to  tread  Satan  under  their  feet,  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  and  to  give  them  rest,  which  (it  is  said,  Heb.  iv.  8) 
Joshua  did  not. 


CHAP.  I. 

TIm  bnnli  h*]cin*  with  Ihe  hixury,  not  or  Joihaa't  liTe  (many 
rrm>rkahle  pa«*a(r«  of  that  «r«  had  lieriire  in  the  l<o<ik»  of 
Mm««)  Wmi  nf  hi<  ntfn  and  r»><'ri>n>e"l.  '•>  lhi>  rhaptrr,  I. 
G«d  apiHMal*  kiat  t«  (he  ||<i*rrMinriit  in  the  (Irad  iif  ,Mii«e<. 
give*  kim  aa  anpU  runimistiun,  full  ■■■•irui-tinn>,  ami  (irral 
•iMfHirateweaia,  »rr.  I— ••.  II.  He  arrrpK  the  i[o»«Tnnirni, 
■•d  addrcBM*  iMMiwir  immcdialrly  to  Ihe  biitiunt  of  il,  itivm;; 
ftrr*  to  the  olRrer*  of  ihe  pruple  in  icrneral,  vrr.  lU,  II,  anil 
par«i.-aljrl)  tu  the  l«u  lribe>  and  a  hall.  «rr.  I'J-  ^i.  1111  lie 
pr»pl>  acrrr  la  II,  and  take  an  oath  of  tealiT  lo  him,  Vrr.  15-  )S. 
A  mgn  whii'h  that  Ucraa  wiih  God  ronld  nul  bui  lie  hunnnruMu 
lo  the  pnnre  and  rnialortahle  lo  the  (uhicrl.  1  hr  la»l  wui'd< 
•r  M»M«  ar»  >nll  tenlinl,  ••  lluppr  art  ihnu,  O  I>n«l !  V\  hu 
M  like  MUM  lbr«,  O  people  .'"  Ueul.  XKiiii.  'St. 

NOW  after  the  death  of  Moses 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Moses' 
minister,  saying,  2  Moses  my  ser- 
vant is  dead ;  now  therefore  arise,  go 
over  tliis  Jordan,  thou,  and  all  this 
poople,  unto  the  land  which  I  do  give 
to  them,  even  to  the  cluldren  of  Is- 
rael. 3  Every  place  that  the  sole  of 
your  foot  shall  tread  upon,  that  have 
I  given  unto  you,  as  1  said  unto 
Moses.  4  From  the  wilderness  and 
this  Lebanon  even  unto  the  great 
river,  the  river  Euphrates,  all  the 
land  of  the  Hittites,  and  unto  the 
ijrcat  sea  toward  the  going  down  of 
the  sun,  shall  be  your  coast.  5  There 
sh;ill  not  any  man  be  able  to  stand 
before  thee  all  the  days  of  thy  life  : 
as  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  l)e 
with  thee  :  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee.  G  Be  strong  and  of  a 
good  courage:  for  unto  this  people 
shalt  t.'ioa  divide  for  an  i?dieritance 
the  land,  which  I  sware  unto  their 
fathers  to  give  them.  7  Oily  be  thou 
strong  and  very  courageous,  that  thou 
mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all 
the  law,  which  Moses  mv  servant 
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commanded  thee  :  turn  not  from  it 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  that 
thou  mayest  prosper  whithersoever 
thou  sjoest.  8  This  book  of  the  law 
shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth ; 
but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day 
and  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe 
to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written 
therein  :  for  then  thou  shalt  make 
thy  way  prosperous,  and  then  thou 
shalt  have  good  success.  9  Have 
not  I  commanded  thee  ?  Be  strong 
and  of  a  good  courage  ;  be  not  afraid, 
neither  be  thou  dismayed :  for  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whither- 
soever thou  goest. 

Honour  is  here  put  upon  Joshua,  and 
great  power  lodged  in  his  hand,  by  him  that 
is  the  fountain  of  honour  and  power,  and  by 
whom  kings  reign.  Instructions  are  given 
him  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  encourage- 
ments by  the  God  of  all  consolation.  God 
had  before  spoken  to  Moses  concerning  him 
(Num.  .xxvii.  18),  but  now  he  speaks  to  him 
(tj.  1),  probably  as  he  spoke  to  Moses  (Lev. 
i  1)  out  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
where  Joshua  had  with  Moses  jiresented 
himself  (Deut.  \xx\.  14),  to  learn  the  way  of 
attending  there.  Though  Eleazar  had  the 
breast- plate  of  judgment,  which  Joshua  was 
(h reeled  to  consult  as  there  was  occasion 
(Xtnn.  x.xvii.  21),  yet,  for  his  greater  en- 
cotiragement,  God  here  speaks  to  him  im- 
mediately, some  ih'.nk  in  a  dream  or  vision 
(as  Job  xxxiii.  13);  for  though  God  has  tied 
lis  to  instituted  ordinances,  in  them  to  attend 
him,  yet  he  has  not  tied  himaelf  to  tiiem,  but 
that  he  may  without  them  make  himself 
known  to  his  people,  and  speak  to  their  hearts 
otherwise  tlian  by  their  eai's.  Omc-erning 
Joshua's  call  to  the  government  observe  here, 

I.  'J'he  time  when  it  was  given  him  •  After 
the  death  of  Moses.     As  80or4  as  ever  Mosea 
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w;is  dead,  Joshua  took  upon  him  the  ad- 
ministration, by  virtue  of  his  solemn  ordina- 
tion in  Moses's  hfe-time.  An  interregnum, 
though  but  for  a  few  days,  might  have  been 
of  bad  consequence ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
God  did  not  speak  to  him  to  go  forward  to- 
wards Canaan  till  after  the  thirty  days  of 
mourning  for  Moses  were  ended  ;  not,  as  the 
Jews  say,  because  the  sadness  of  his  spirit 
during  those  days  unfitted  him  for  com- 
munion with  God  (he  sorrowed  not  as  one 
that  had  no  hope),  but  by  this  solemn  pause, 
and  a  month's  adjournment  of  the  public 
councils,  even  now  when  time  was  so  very 
precious  to  them,  God  would  put  an  honour 
upon  the  memory  of  Moses,  and  give  time 
to  the  people  not  only  to  lament  their  loss  of 
him,  but  to  repent  of  their  miscarriages  to- 
wards him  during  the  forty  years  of  his  go- 
vernment. 

II.  The  place  Joshua  had  been  in  before 
he  was  thus  preferred.  He  was  Moses's 
minister,  that  is,  an  immediate  attendant 
upon  his  person  and  assistant  in  business. 
The  LXX.  translate  it  v-n-ovpyog,  a  workman 
under  Moses,  under  his  direction  and  com- 
mand. Observe,  1.  He  that  was  here  called 
to  honour  had  been  long  bred  to  business. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  himself  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  then  God  highly  ex- 
alted him.  2.  He  was  trained  up  in  subjec- 
tion and  under  command.  Those  are  fittest 
to  rule  that  have  learnt  to  obey.  3.  He  that 
was  to  succeed  Moses  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  that  he  might/M%  know 
his  doctrine  and  manner  of  life,  his  purpose 
and  long-suffering  (2  Tim.  iii.  10),  might  take 
the  same  measures,  walk  in  the  same  spirit, 
in  the  same  steps,  having  to  carry  on  the 
same  work.  4.  He  was  herein  a  type  of 
Christ,  who  might  therefore  be  called  Moses's 
minister,  because  he  was  made  under  the  law 
and  fulfilled  all  the  righteousness  of  it. 

III.  The  call  itself  that  God  gave  him, 
which  is  very  full. 

1.  The  consideration  upon  which  he  Avas 
called  to  the  government :  Moses  my  servant 
is  dead,  v.  2.  All  good  men  are  God's  ser- 
vants ;  and  it  is  no  disparagement,  but  an 
honour,  to  the  greatest  of  men  to  be  so :  an- 
gels themselves  are  his  ministers.  Moses 
was  called  to  extraordinary  work,  was  a 
steward  in  God's  house,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
the  trusts  reposed  in  him  he  served  not  him- 
self but  God  who  employed  him;  he  was 
faithful  as  a  servant,  and  with  an  eye  to  the 
Son,  as  is  intimated,  Heb.  iii.  5,  where  what 
he  did  is  said  to  be  for  a  testimony  of  ike 
things  that  should  be  spoken  after.  God  will 
own  his  servants,  will  confess  them  in  the 
great  day.  But  Moses,  though  God's  ser- 
vant, and  one  that  could  ill  be  spared,  is 
dead ;  for  God  will  change  hands,  to  show 
that  whatever  instruments  he  uses  he  is  not 
tied  to  any.  Moses,  when  he  has  done  his 
work  as  a  servant,  dies  and  goes  to  rest  from 
his  labours,   and  enters  into  the  joy  of  his 
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Lord.  Observe,  God  takes  notice  of  the 
death  of  his  servants.-  It  is  precious  in  his 
sight,  Ps.  cxvi.  15. 

2.  The  call  itself.  Now  therefore  arise. 
(\.)  ** Though  Moses  is  dead,  the  work  must 
go  on  ;  therefore  arise,  and  go  about  it."  I^ct 
not  weeping  hinder  sowing,  nor  the  wither- 
ing of  the  most  useful  hands  be  the  weaken- 
ing of  ours ;  for,  when  God  has  work  to  do, 
he  will  either  find  or  make  instruments  fit  to 
carry  it  on.  Moses  the  servant  is  dead,  but 
God  the  Master  is  not:  he  lives  for  ever. 
(2.)  "  Because  Moses  is  dead,  therefore  the 
work  devolves  upon  thee  as  his  successor, 
for  hereunto  thou  wast  appointed.  Therefore 
there  is  need  of  thee  to  fill  up  his  place ;  up, 
and  be  doing."  Note,  [l.]  The  removal  of 
useful  men  should  quicken  survivers  to  be 
so  much  the  more  diligent  in  doing  good. 
Such  and  such  are  dead,  and  we  must  die 
shortly,  therefore  let  us  work  while  it  is  day. 
[2.]  it  is  a  great  mercy  to  a  people,  if,  when 
useful  men  are  taken  away  in  the  midst  of 
their  usefulness,  others  are  raised  up  in  their 
stead  to  go  on  where  they  broke  off.  Joshua 
must  arise  to  finish  what  Moses  began.  Thus 
the  latter  generations  enter  into  the  labours 
of  the  former.  And  thus  Christ,  our  Joshua, 
does  that  for  us  which  could  never  be  done 
by  the  law  of  Moses, — -justifies  (Acts  xiii.  39), 
and  sanctifies,  Romans  viii.  3.  The  life  of 
Moses  made  way  for  Joshua,  and  prepared 
the  peojile  for  what  was  to  be  done  by  him. 
Thus  the  law  is  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
to  Christ :  and  then  the  death  of  Moses 
made  room  for  Joshua ;  thus  we  are  dead  to 
the  law,  our  first  husband,  that  we  may  be 
married  to  Christ,  Rom.  vii.  4. 

3.  The  particular  service  he  was  now  called 
out  to  :  "  Arise,  go  over  tliis  Jordan,  this  river 
which  you  have  in  view,  and  on  the  banks  of 
which  you  lie  encamped."  I'his  was  a  trial 
to  the  faith  of  Joshua,  Avhether  he  would 
give  orders  to  make  preparation  for  passing 
the  river  when  there  was  no  visible  way  of 
getting  over  it,  at  least  not  at  this  place  and 
at  this  time,  when  all  the  banks  were  over- 
flown, ch.  iii.  15.  He  had  no  pontons  or 
bridge  of  boats  by  which  to  convey  them 
over,  and  yet  he  must  believe  that  God,  who 
had  ordered  them  over,  would  open  a  way 
for  them.  Going  over  Jordan  was  going 
into  Canaan ;  thither  Moses  might  not,  could 
not,  bring  them,  Deut.  xxxi.  2.  Thus  the 
honour  of  bringing  the  many  sons  to  glory  is 
reserved  for  Christ  the  captain  of  our  salva- 
tion, Heb.  ii.  10. 

4.  The  grant  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the 
children  of  Israel  is  here  repeated  (v.  2 — 4) : 
/  do  give  it  them.  To  the  patriarchs  it  was 
promised,  /  will  give  it;  but,  now  that  the 
fourth  generation  had  expired,  the  iniquity 
of  the  Amorites  was  full,  and  the  time  had 
come  for  the  performance  of  the  promise,  it 
is  actually  conveyed,  and  they  are  put  in 
possession  of  that  which  they  had  long  been 
in  expectation  of:  '"'I  do  give  it,  enter  upon 
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nay  (».  3),  /  have  given  |  fore  them  shall  not  be  wanting  to  them  if 


it,  it  is  all  your  own  , 
it:  though  it  he  yet  unconquered,  it  is  as 
sure  to  you  as  if  it  were  in  vour  hands." 
Obser\'e,  (1.)  The  persons  to  whom  the  con- 
veyance is  made :  To  them,  even  to  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  (r.  2),  because  they  are  the  seed 
of  Jacob,  who  was  called  Israel  at  the  time 
when  this  promise  was  made  to  him,  Gen. 
xxxv.  10,  12.  The  children  of  Israel,  though 
they  had  been  very  provoking  in  the  wilder- 
ness, yet,  for  their  fathers*  sakes,  should 
have  the  entail  preserved.  And  it  was  the 
children  of  the  murmurers  that  God  said 
should  enter  Canaan,  Num.  xiv.  31.  (2.) 
The  land  itself  that  is  conveyed :  From  the 
river  Euphrates  eastward,  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  westward,  r.  4.  Though  their  sin 
cut  them  short  of  this  large  possession,  and 
they  never  replenished  all  the  country  within 
the  bounds  here  mentioned,  yet,  had  they 
been  obedient,  God  would  have  given  them 
this  and  much  more.  Out  of  all  these  coun- 
tries, and  many  others,  there  were  in  process 
of  time  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  rehgion,  as 
appears,  Acts  ii.  5,  &c.  If  their  church  was 
enlarged,  though  their  nation  was  not  multi- 
plied, it  cannot  be  said  that  the  promise  was 
of  no  eftect.  And,  if  this  promise  had  not 
its  full  accomplishment  in  the  letter,  beUevers 
might  thence  infer  that  it  had  a  further 
meaning,  and  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  both  that  of  grace  and 
that  of  glory.  (3.)  The  condition  is  here 
implied  upon  which  this  grant  is  made,  in 
those  words,  as  I  said  unto  Moses,  that  is, 
"  upon  the  terms  that  Moses  told  you  of 
many  a  time,  if  you  will  keep  my  statutes,  you 
shall  go  in  and  possess  that  good  land.  Take 
it  under  those  provisos  and  limitations,  and 
not  otherwise."  The  precept  and  promise 
must  not  be  separated.  (4.)  It  is  intimated 
with  what  ease  they  should  gain  the  pos- 
session of  this  land,  if  it  were  not  their  own 
fault,  in  these  words,  "  Every  place  that  the 
sole  of  your  foot  shall  tread  upon  (within  the 
following  bounds)  shall  be  your  own.  Do 
but  set  your  foot  upon  it  and  you  have  it." 

5.  The  promises  God  here  makes  to  Joshua 
for  his  encouragement.  (1.)  That  he  should 
be  sure  of  the  presence  of  God  with  him  in 
this  great  work  to  which  he  was  called 
(c.  5) :  "  As  I  was  with  Moses,  to  direct  and 
strengthen  him,  to  own  and  prosper  him, 
and  give  him  success  in  bringing  Israel  out 
of  Egypt  and  leading  them  through  the  wil- 
derness, so  I  will  be  with  thee  to  enable  thee 
to  settle  them  in  Canaan."  Joshua  was 
sensible  how  far  he  came  short  of  Moses  in 
wisdom  and  grace  ;  but  what  Moses  did  was 
done  by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  God  with 
him,  and,  though  Josiiua  had  not  always  the 
same  presence  of  mind  that  Moses  had,  yet, 
if  he  had  always  the  same  presence  of  God, 
he  would  do  well  enough.  Note,  It  is  a 
great  comfort  to  the  rising  generation  of  mi- 
nisters and  Christians  that  the  same  grace 
which  was  sufficient  for  those  that  went  be- 


they  be  not  wanting  to  themselves  in  the  im- 
provement of  it.  It  is  repeated  here  again 
{v.  9),  "  The  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  as  a 
God  of  power,  and  that  power  engaged  for 
thee  whithersoever  thou  goest."  Note,  Those 
that  go  where  God  sends  them  shall  have  him 
with  them  wherever  they  go,  and  they  need 
desire  no  more  to  make  them  easy  and  pros- 
perous. (2.)  That  the  presence  of  God  should 
never  be  withdrawn  from  him  :  I  will  not  fail 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee,  v.  5.  Moses  had  as- 
sured him  of  this  (Deut.  xxxi.  8),  that,  though 
he  must  now  leave  him,  God  never  would : 
and  here  God  himself  confirms  that  word  of 
his  servant  Moses  (Isa.  xliv.  26),  and  engages 
never  to  leave  Joshua.  We  need  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  not  only  when  we  are  beginning 
our  work  to  set  us  in,  but  in  the  progress  of 
it  to  further  us  with  a  continual  help.  If 
that  at  any  time  fail  us,  we  are  gone ;  but  of 
this  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  Lord  is  with  us 
while  we  are  with  him.  This  promise  here 
made  to  Joshua  is  applied  to  all  believers, 
and  improved  as  an  argument  against  co- 
vetousness,  Heb.  xiii.  5,  Be  content  with  such 
things  as  you  have,  for  he  hath  said,  I  will 
never  leave  thee,  (3.)  That  he  should  have 
victory  over  all  the  enemies  of  Israel  (v.  5) : 
There  shall  not  any  man  that  comes  against 
thee  be  able  to  stand  before  thee.  Note,  There 
is  no  standing  before  those  that  have  God  on 
their  side.  If  he  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us?  God  promises  him  clear  success — the 
enemy  should  not  make  any  head  against 
him ;  and  constant  success — all  the  days  of 
his  life.  However  it  might  be  with  Israel 
when  he  was  gone,  all  his  reign  should  be 
graced  with  triumphs.  What  Joshua  had 
himself  encouraged  the  people  with  long  ago 
(Num.  xiv.  9)  God  here  encourages  him  with. 
(4.)  That  he  should  himself  have  the  dividing 
of  this  land  among  the  people  of  Israel,  v.  6. 
It  was  a  great  encouragement  to  him  in  be- 
ginning this  work  that  he  was  sure  to  see  it 
finished  and  his  labour  should  not  be  in  vain. 
Some  make  it  a  reason  why  he  should  arm 
himself  with  resolution,  and  be  of  good  cou- 
rage, because  of  the  bad  character  of  the 
people  whom  he  must  cause  to  inherit  that 
land.  He  knew  well  what  a  froward  discon- 
tented people  they  were,  and  how  unmanage- 
able they  had  been  in  his  predecessor's  time ; 
let  him  therefore  expect  ve.xation  from  them 
and  be  of  good  courage. 

6.  The  charge  or  command  he  gives  to 
Joshua,  which  is, 

(1.)  That  he  conform  himself  in  every 
thing  to  the  law  of  God,  and  make  this  his 
rule,  ».  7,  8.  God  does,  as  it  were,  put  the 
book  of  the  law  into  Joshua's  hand ;  as,  when 
Joash  was  crowned,  they  gave  him  the  testi- 
mony, 2  Kings  XI.  12.  And  concerning  this 
book  he  is  charged,  [l.]  To  meditate  therein 
day  and  night,  that  he  might  understand  it 
and  have  it  ready  to  him  upon  all  occasions. 
If  ever  any  man's  business  might  have  ex- 
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cused  him  from  meditation,  and  other  acts  of 
devotion,  one  would  think  Joshua's  might  at 
this  time.  It  was  a  great  trust  that  was 
lodged  in  his  hands;  the  care  of  it  was  enough 
to  fill  him,  if  he  had  had  ten  souls,  and  yet 
he  must  find  time  and  thoughts  for  medita- 
tion. Whatever  affairs  of  this  world  we  have 
to  mind,  we  must  not  neglect  the  one  thing 
needful.  [2.]  Not  to  let  it  depart  out  of  his 
mouth ;  that  is,  all  his  orders  to  the  people, 
and  his  judgments  upon  aj)peals  made  to 
him,  must  be  consonant  to  the  law  of  God ; 
upon  all  occasions  he  must  speak  according 
to  this  rule,  Isa.  viii.  20.  Joshua  was  to 
maintain  and  carry  on  the  work  that  Moses 
had  begun,  and  therefore  he  must  not  only 
complete  the  salvation  Moses  had  wrought 
for  them,  but  must  uphold  the  holy  religion 
he  had  established  among  them.  There  was 
no  occasion  to  make  new  laws ;  but  that  good 
thing  which  was  committed  to  him  he  must 
carefully  and  faithfully  keep,  2  Tim.  i.  14. 
[3.]  He  must  observe  to  do  according  to  all 
this  law.  To  this  end  he  must  meditate 
therein,  not  for  contemplation-sake  only,  or 
to  fill  his  head  with  notions,  or  that  he  might 
find  something  to  puzzle  the  priests  with, 
but  that  he  might,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
magistrate,  observe  to  do  according  to  what 
was  written  therein  ;  and  several  things  were 
written  there  which  had  particular  reference 
to  the  business  he  had  now  before  him,  as 
the  laws  concerning  their  wars,  the  destroy- 
ing of  the  Canaanites  and  the  dividing  of 
Canaan,  &c. ;  these  he  must  religiously  ob- 
serve. Joshua  was  a  man  of  great  power 
and  authority,  yet  he  must  himself  be  under 
command  and  do  as  he  is  bidden.  No  man's 
dignity  or  dominion,  how  great  soever,  sets 
him  above  the  law  of  God.  Joshua  must 
not  only  govern  by  law,  and  take  care  that 
the  people  observed  the  law,  but  he  must 
observe  it  himself,  and  so  by  his  own  ex- 
ample maintain  the  honour  and  power  of  it. 
First,  He  must  do  what  was  written.  It  is 
not  enough  to  hear  and  read  the  word,  to 
commend  and  admire  it,  to  know  and  re- 
member it,  to  talk  and  discourse  of  it,  but 
we  must  do  it.  Secondly,  He  must  do  ac- 
cording to  what  was  written,  exactly  ob- 
serving the  law  as  his  copy,  and  doing,  not 
only  that  which  was  there  required,  but  in 
all  circumstances  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment. Thirdly,  He  must  do  accordmg  to  all 
that  was  written,  without  exception  or  re- 
serve, having  a  respect  to  all  God's  command- 
ments, even  those  which  are  most  displeasing 
to  flesh  and  blood.  Fourthly,  He  must  ob- 
serve to  do  so,  observe  the  checks  of  con- 
science, the  hints  of  providence,  and  all 
the  advantages  of  opportunity.  Careful  ob- 
servance is  necessary  to  universal  obedience. 
Fifthly,  He  must  not  turn  from  it,  either  in 
his  own  practice  or  in  any  act  of  government, 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  for  there  are 
errors  on  both  hands,  and  virtue  is  in  the 
ffiean.     Sixthly,  He  must  be  strong  and  cou- 
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rageous,  that  he  might  do  according  to  the 
law.  So  many  discouragements  there  are  in 
the  way  of  duty  that  those  who  will  proceed 
and  persevere  in  it  must  put  on  resolution. 
And,  lastly,  to  encourage  him  in  his  obedience, 
he  assures  him  that  then  he  shall  do  wisely 
(as  it  is  in  the  margin)  and  make  his  way 
prosperous,  v.  7,  8.  Those  that  make  the 
word  of  God  their  rule,  and  conscientiously 
walk  by  that  rule,  shall  both  do  well  and 
speed  well;  it  will  furnish  them  with  the 
best  maxims  by  which  to  order  their  conver- 
sation (Ps.  cxi.  10);  and  it  will  entitle  them 
to  the  best  blessings :  God  shall  give  them, 
the  desire  of  their  heart. 

(2.)  That  he  encourage  himself  herein  with 
the  promise  and  presence  of  God,  and  make 
these  his  stay  (v.  6) :  Be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage.  And  again  (v.  7),  as  if  this  was  the 
one  thing  needful :  Only  be  strong  and  very 
courageous.  And  he  concludes  with  this 
(v.  9) :  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage;  be 
not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed.  Joshua 
had  long  since  signalized  his  valour,  in  the 
war  with  Amalek,  and  in  his  dissent  from 
the  report  of  the  evil  spies ;  and  yet  God 
sees  fit  thus  to  inculcate  this  precept  upon 
him.  Those  that  have  grace  have  need  to 
be  called  upon  again  and  again  to  exercise 
grace  and  to  improve  in  it.  Joshua  was 
humble  and  low  in  his  own  eyes,  not  dis- 
trustful of  God,  and  his  power,  and  promise, 
but  diflSdent  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  wis- 
dom, and  strength,  and  sufl^ciency  for  the 
work,  especially  coming  after  so  great  a  man 
as  Moses;  and  therefore  God  repeats  this  so 
often,  **  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage  ;  let 
not  the  sense  of  thy  own  infirmities  dis- 
hearten thee;  God  is  all-sufficient.  Have 
not  I  commanded  thee?  [l.]  "  I  have  com- 
manded the  work  to  be  done,  and  therefore 
it  shall  be  done,  how  invincible  soever  the 
difficulties  may  seem  that  lie  in  the  way," 
Nay,  [2.]  "  I  have  commanded,  called,  and 
commissioned,  thee  to  do  it,  and  therefore 
will  be  sure  to  own  thee,  and  strengthen  thee, 
and  bear  thee  out  in  it."  Note,  When  we 
are  in  the  way  of  our  duty  we  have  reason  to 
be  strong  and  very  courageous ;  and  it  will 
help  very  much  to  animate  and  embolden  us 
if  we  keep  our  eye  upon  the  divine  warrant, 
and  hear  God  saying,  "  Have  not  1  commanded 
thee?  I  will  therefore  help  thee,  succeed 
thee,  accept  thee,  reward  thee."  Our  Lord 
Jesus,  as  Joshua  here,  was  borne  up  under 
his  sufferings  by  a  regard  to  the  will  of  God 
and  the  commandment  he  had  received  from 
his  Father,  John  x.  18. 

10  Then  Joshua  commanded  the 
officers  of  the  people,  saying,  11 
Pass  through  the  host,  and  command 
the  people,  saying,  Prepare  you  vic- 
tuals ;  for  within  three  days  ye  shall 
pass  over  this  Jordan,  to  go  in  to 
possess   the  land,  which  the  LoRi' 


Joshua' t  address  to  the  Renbenites 
your  God  giveth  you  to  possess  it. 
12    And  to  the  Reuhenites,  and  to 
the  Gadites,  and  to  lialf  the  tribe  of 
Manassch,  spake  Joshua,  saying,    13 


Remenil)er  tlie  word  which  Moses 
tlie  servant  oftlie  Loud  commanded 
you,  saying,  Tlie  Lord  your  God 
hath  given  you  rest,  and  hatli  given 
you  this  land.  I  -1  Your  wives,  your 
httle  ones,  and  your  cattle,  shall  re- 
main in  the  land  which  Moses  gave 
vou  on  this  side  Jordan  ;  but  ye  shall 
pass  before  your  brethren  armed,  all 
the  mighty  men  of  valour,  and  help 
them;  15  Until  the  Lord  have 
given  your  brethren  rest,  as  he  hath 
giren  you,  and  they  also  have  pos- 
sessed the  land  which  the  Lord  your 
God  giveth  them  :  then  ye  shall  re- 
turn unto  the  land  of  your  possession, 
and  enjoy  it,  which  Moses  the  Lord's 
ser\'ant  gave  you  on  this  side  Jordan 
toward  the  sunrising. 

Joshua,  being  settled  in  the  government, 
immediately  applies  himself  to  business  ;  not 
to  take  state  or  to  take  his  pleasure,  but  to 
further  the  work  of  God  among  the  peojjleover 
whom  God  had  set  him.  As  hethatdetures  the 
office  of  a  minister  (1  Tim.  iii.  1),  so  he  that 
desires  the  office  ofamagistrate,  desires  a  work, 
a  good  work  ;  neither  is  preferred  to  be  idle. 

I.  He  issues  out  orders  to  the  people  to 
pronde  for  a  march  ;  and  they  had  been  so 
long  encamped  in  their  ])resent  post  that  it 
would  be  a  work  of  some  difficulty  to  decamp. 
The  oflficers  of  the  people  that  commanded 
under  Joshua  in  their  respective  tribes  and 
families  attended  him  for  orders,  which  they 
were  to  transmit  to  the  people.  Inferior 
magistrates  arc  as  necessary  and  as  serviceal»le 
to  the  public  good  in  their  places  as  the 
supreme  magistrate  in  his.  What  could 
.Joshua  have  clone  without  officers  ?  We  are 
therefore  required  to  be  subject,  not  only  to 
the  king  as  supreme,  but  to  yncernors  as  to 
those  that  are  sent  by  him,  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  14. 
By  these  officers,  1.  Joshua  gives  public 
notice  that  they  were  to  pass  ocer  Jordan 
within  three  days.  These  orders,  I  suppose, 
were  not  given  till  after  the  return  of  the  spies 
that  were  sent  to  bring  an  account  of  Jericho, 
though  the  story  of  that  affair  follows,  ch.  ii. 
And  perhaps  that  was  such  an  instance  of 
his  jealousy,  and  excessive  caution,  as  made 
it  necessary  that  he  should  be  so  often  bidden 
VI  he  was  to  l>e  strong  and  of  a  good  courage. 
Obscr\e  with  what  assurance  Joshua  says  to 
the  peojjle,  because  God  had  said  it  to  him, 
Yon  shall  pass  over  Jordan,  and  shall  possess 
the  land.     We  greatly  hono^ir  the  truth  of 
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victuals,  not  to  prepare  transport  vessels. 
He  that  bore  them  out  of  Egypt  ujjon  eagles' 
wings  would  in  like  manner  bear  them  into 
Canaan,  to  bring  them  to  himself,  E.xod.  xix. 
4.  But  those  that  were  desirous  to  have 
other  victuals  besides  the  manna,  which  had 
not  yet  ceased,  must  prepare  it,  and  have  it 
ready  against  the  time  appointed.  Perhaps, 
though  the  manna  did  not  quite  cease  till 
tlicy  came  into  Canaan  {ch.  v.  12),  yet  since 
they  had  come  into  a  land  inhabited  (Exod. 
xvi.  35),  where  they  might  be  furnished  in 
part  with  other  ])rovisions,  it  did  not  fall  so 
plentifully,  nor  did  they  gather  so  much  as 
when  they  had  it  first  given  to  them  in  the 
wilderness,  but  decreased  gradually,  and  there- 
fore they  are  ordered  to  j)rovide  other  victuals. 


in  which  perhaps  was  included  all  other 
things  necessary  to  their  march.  And  some 
of  the  Jewish  writers,  considering  that  having 
manna  they  needed  not  to  provide  other 
victuals,  understand  it  figuratively,  that  they 
must  repent  o/  their  sins,  and  make  ihe\r peace 
with  God,  and  resolve  to  live  a  new  life,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  receive  this  great 
favour.     See  Exod.  xi.x.  10,  11. 

II.  He  reminds  the  two  tribes  and  a  half 
of  the  obligations  they  were  under  to  go  over 
Jordan  with  their  brethren,  though  they  left 
their  possessions  and  families  on  this  side. 
Interest  would  make  the  other  tribes  glad  to 
go  over  Jordan,  but  in  these  it  was  an  act  of 
self-denial,  and  against  the  grain ;  therefore 
it  was  needful  to  produce  the  agreement 
which  Moses  had  made  with  them,  when  he 
gave  them  their  possession  before  their 
brethren  (v.  13):  Remember  the  word  which 
Moses  commanded  you.  Some  of  them  perhaps 
were  ready  to  think  now  that  Moses  was  dead, 
who  they  thought  was  too  hard  upon  them 
in  this  matter,  they  might  find  some  excuse 
or  other  to  release  themselves  from  this  en- 
gagement, or  might  prevail  with  Joshua  to 
dispense  with  them;  but  he  holds  them  to  it, 
and  lets  them  know  that,  though  Moses  was 
dead,  his  commands  and  their  promises  were 
still  in  full  force.  He  reminds  them,  1.  Of 
the  advantages  they  had  received  in  being 
first  settled  :  "  The  Lord  your  God  hath  given 
you  }esf.  He  has  given  your  minds  rest ;  you 
know  what  you  have  to  trust  to,  and  are  not 
as  the  rest  of  the  tribes  waiting  the  issue  of 
the  war  first  and  then  of  the  lot.  He  has 
also  given  your  families  rest,  your  wives  and 
children,  whose  settlementis your  satisfaction. 
He  has  given  you  rest  by  giving  you  this  land, 
this  good  land,  of  which  you  are  in  full  and 
quiet  possession."  Note,  When  God  by  his 
providence  has  given  us  rest  we  ought  to  con- 
sider how  we  mny  honour  him  with  the  advan- 
tages of  it,  and  what  .service  we  may  do  to  our 
brethren  who  are  imsettled,  or  not  so  well  set- 
tled as  we  are.  When  God  had  given  David  rest 
(2  Sam.  vii.  1),  see  how  restless  he  was  till  he 
had  found  out  a  habitation  for  the  ark,  Ps. 
God  when  we  stagger  not  at  the  promise  of  i  cxxxii.  4,  ;>.  When  God  has  given  us  rest,  we 
God.  2.  He  gives  them  directions  to  urepare  ''  must  take  heed  of  slothfiUncss  and  of  settling 
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upon  our  lees.  2.  He  reminds  them  of  their 
agreement  to  help  their  brethren  in  the  wars 
oi"  Canaan  till  God  had  in  like  manner  given 
them  rest,  y.  1 4, 1 5.  This  was,  ( I .)  Reasonable 
in  itself.  So  closely  were  all  the  tribes 
incorporated  that  they  must  needs  look  upon 
themselves  as  members  one  of  another.  (2.) 
It  was  enjoined  them  by  Moses,  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  ;  he  commanded  them  to  do  this, 
and  Joshua  his  successor  would  see  hi.s 
commands  observed.  (3.)  It  was  the  only 
expedient  they  had  to  save  themselves  from 
the  guilt  of  a  great  sin  in  settling  on  that 
side  Jordan,  a  sin  which  would  one  time  or 
other  find  them  out.  Num.  xxxii.  23.  (4.)  It 
was  the  condition  of  the  grant  Moses  had 
made  thorn  of  the  land  they  were  jiossessed 
of,  so  that  they  coidd  not  be  sure  of  a  good 
title  to,  or  a  comfortable  enjoyment  of,  the 
land  of  their  possession,  as  it  is  here  called 
(v.  15),  if  they  did  not  fulfil  the  condition. 
(5.)  They  themselves  had  covenanted  and 
agreed  thereunto  (Num.  xxxii.  25) :  Thi/ 
servants  will  do  as  rny  Lord  coininandetk. 
Thus  we  all  he  under  manifold  obligations  to 
strengthen  the  hands  one  of  another,  and  not 
to  seek  our  own  welfare  only.but  one  another's. 

16  And  they  answered  Joshua, 
saying.  All  that  thou  commandest  us 
we  will  do,  and  wliithersoever  thou 
sendest  us,  we  will  go.  IJ  Accord- 
ing as  we  hearkened  unto  Moses  in 
all  things,  so  will  we  hearken  unto 
thee :  only  the  Lord  thy  God  be 
with  thee,  as  he  was  with  Moses.  18 
Whosoever  he  he  that  doth  rebel 
against  thy  commandment,  and  will 
not  hearken  unto  thy  words  in  all 
that  thou  commandest  him.,  he  shall 
be  put  to  death :  only  be  strong  and 
of  a  good  courage. 

This  answer  was  given  not  by  the  two 
tribes  and  a  half  only  (though  they  are 
spoken  of  immediately  before),  but  by  the 
ojicers  of  all  the  people  {v.  10),  as  their  re- 
presentatives, concurring  with  the  divine  ap- 
pointment, by  which  Joshua  was  set  over 
them,  and  they  did  it  heartily,  and  with  a 
great  deai  of  cheerfulness  and  resolution. 

I.  They  promise  him  obedience  (o.  16),  not 
only  as  subjects  to  their  prince,  but  as  sol- 
diers to  their  general,  of  whose  particular 
orders  they  are  to  be  observant.  He  that 
hath  soldiers  under  him  saith  to  this  man,  Go, 
and  he  goeth  ;  and  to  another.  Come,  and  he 
Cometh,  Matt.  viii.  9.  'i'hus  the  people  of  Israel 
here  engage  themselves  to  Joshua:  "All 
that  thou  commandest  us  we  will  readily  do, 
without  murmuring  or  disputing  ;  and  whi- 
thersoever thou  sendest  us,  though  upon  the 
most  diflScult  and  perilous  expedition,  we 
will  go."  We  must  thus  swear  allegiance  to 
our  Lord  Jesus,  as  the  captain  of  our  salva- 
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tion,  and  bind  ourselves  to  do  what  he  com- 
mands us  by  his  word,  and  to  go  where  he 
sends  us  by  his  providence.  And  since 
Joshua,  being  humbly  conscious  to  himself 
how  far  short  he  came  of  Moses,  feared  he 
should  not  have  such  an  infiuence  upon  the 
people  and  such  an  interest  in  them  as  Moses 
had,  they  here  promise  that  they  will  be 
as  obedient  to  him  as  ever  they  had  been  to 
Moses,  V.  17.  To  speak  truth,  they  had  no 
reason  to  boast  of  their  obedience  to  Moses; 
he  had  found  them  a  stiff-necked  people, 
Ueut.  ix.  24.  But  they  meant  that  they  would 
be  as  observant  of  Joshua  as  they  should 
have  been,  and  as  some  of  them  were  (and 
the  generality  of  them  at  least  sometimes)  of 
Moses.  Note,  We  must  not  so  magnify 
those  that  are  gone,  how  eminent  soever  they 
were,  either  in  the  magistracy  or  in  the  mi- 
nistry, as  to  be  wanting  in  the  honour  and 
duty  we  owe  to  those  that  survive  and  suc- 
ceed them,  though  in  gifts  they  may  come 
short  of  them.  01)edience  for  conscience* 
sake  will  continue,  though  Providence  change 
the  hands  by  which  it  rules  and  acts. 

II.  They  pray  for  the  presence  of  God 
with  him  {v.  17) :  "  Only  the  Lord  thy  God 
he  with  thee,  to  l)less  and  prosper  thee,  and 
give  thee  success,  as  he  was  with  Moses." 
Prayers  and  supj)lications  are  to  be  made  for 
all  in  authority,  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2.  And  the 
best  thing  we  can  ask  of  God  for  our  magis- 
trates is  that  they  may  have  the  presence  of 
Gud  with  them ;  this  will  make  them  bless, 
ings  to  us,  so  that  in  seeking  this  for  them 
we  consult  our  own  interest.  A  reason  is 
here  intimated  why  they  would  obey  him  as 
they  had  obeyed  Moses,  because  they  be- 
Hi  ved  (and  in  faith  prayed)  that  God's  pre- 
sence would  be  with  him  as  it  was  with 
Moses.  Those  that  we  have  reason  to  think 
have  favour  from  God  should  have  honour 
and  respect  from  us.  Some  understand  it 
as  a  limitation  of  their  obedience  :  "  We  will 
obey  only  as  far  as  we  perceive  the  Lord  is 
with  thee,  but  no  further.  While  thou 
keepest  close  to  God  we  will  keep  close  to 
thee ;  hitherto  shall  our  obedience  come,  but 
no  further."  But  they  were  so  far  from 
having  any  suspicion  of  Joshua's  deviating 
from  the  divine  rule  that  there  needed  not 
such  a  proviso. 

III.  They  pass  an  act  to  make  it  death  for 
any  Israelite  to  disobey  Joshua's  orders,  or 
rebel  against  his  commandment,  v.  18.  Per- 
haps if  such  a  law  had  been  made  in  Moses's 
time  it  might  have  prevented  many  of  the 
rebellions  that  were  formed  against  him  ;  for 
most  men  fear  the  sword  of  the  magistrate 
more  than  the  justice  of  God.  Yet  there 
was  a  special  reason  for  the  making  of  this 
law  now  that  they  were  entering  upon  the 
wars  of  Canaan  ;  for  in  times  of  war  the  se- 
verity of  military  discipline  is  more  necessary 
than  at  other  times.  Some  think  that  in  this 
statute  they  had  an  eye  to  that  law  concern- 
ing the  prophet  God  would  raise  up  like 
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unto  Moses,  which  they  think,  though  it 
refer  chiefly  to  Christ,  yet  takes  in  Joshua 
by  the  way  as  a  tyj)e  of  him,  that  whosoever 
would  not  hearken  to  him  shouhl  be  cm*  of 
from  his  people.  Deut.  xviii.  19, 1  unll  require 
it  of  him. 

IV.  They  animate  him  to  go  on  witli 
cheerfulness  in  the  work  to  which  God  had 
called  him  ;  and,  in  desiring  that  he  would 
l»e  strong  and  of  a  good  courage,  they  did  in 
effect  j)romise  him  that  they  would  do  all 
they  could,  by  an  exact,  bold,  and  cheerful 
observance  of  all  his  orders,  to  encourage 
him.  It  very  much  heartens  those  that  lead 
in  a  good  work  to  see  those  that  follow  fol- 
low with  a  good  will.  Joshua,  though  of 
approved  valour,  did  not  take  it  as  an  affront, 
but  as  a  great  kindness,  for  the  people  to 
bid  him  be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage. 
CHAP.  II. 


ity 


In  thit  rb^ptnr  wc  have  iin  art-uiiiit  of  (he  fcouts  that  were 
pliiyett  to  bring  an  account  to  Jo«hua  of  the  posture  of  the 
ofJrritho.  Objrnre  here,  I.  How  Jo«hua  »eiit  them,  ver.  1. 
It.  Mow  Rahab  receive.l  iheni,  and  protrcteil  them,  aii<l  loUl  a 
lie  for  them  (»rr.  l'-  7),  »o  that  thry  M.apc.l  nut  of  thr  haiiils 
eriheenrroj.  111.  The  account  ihe  gave  them  of  the  present 
posture  of  Jericho,  and  the  panic-fear  tht-y  were  strnik  «ith 
upon  the  approach  <if  firael,  ver.  8— U.  IV.  The  barsain  (he 
maile  with  them  for  the  security  of  hrraelf  anil  her  relations  in 
the  ruin  she  saw  coming  upon  hrr  ciiy,  ver.  12 — 21.  V.  Their 
sate  return  to  Joshua,  and  the  account  thry  ^ave  him  of  their 
cxprdiiioD,  ver.  22—24.  And  that  which  makes  this  nory  most 
remarkable  is  that  Rahab,  (be  person  principally  concerned  in 
It,  is  twice  celebrated  in  the  New  1  rstament  as  a  great  believer 
(lleb.  xi.  31)  and  as  one  whose  failh  proved  itself  by  good  nurki, 
James  ii.  25. 

AND  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  sent 
out  of  Shittim  two  men  to  spy 
secretly,  saying,  Go  view  the  land, 
even  Jericho.  And  they  went,  and 
rame  into  a  harlot's  house,  named 
llahab,  and  lodged  there.  2  And  it 
was  told  the  king  of  Jericho,  saying, 


Behold,  there  came  men  in  hither  to 
night  of  the  children  of  Israel  to 
search  out  the  country.  S  And  the 
king  of  Jericho  sent  unto  Rahab, 
saying.  Bring  forth  the  men  that  are 
come  to  thee,  which  are  entered  into 
thine  house:  for  they  be  come  to 
search  out  all  the  country.  4  And 
the  woman  took  the  two  men,  and 
liid  them,  and  said  thus,  There  came 
men  unto  me,  but  I  wist  not  whence 
they  were:  5  And  it  came  to  pass 
ahoiit  the  /iweof  shutting  of  the  gate, 
when  it  Mas  dark,  that  the  men  went 
out:  whither  the  men  went  I  wot 
not:  pursue  after  them  quickly;  for 
yc  shall  overtake  them.  G  But  she 
had  brought  them  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  house,  and  hid  them  with  the 
stalks  of  flax,  which  she  had  laid  in 
order  upon  the  roof.  7  And  the 
men  pursued  after  them  the  way  to 
Jordan  unto  the  ford<s  :  and  as  soon 
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as  they  which  pursued   after   them 
were  gone  out,  they  shut  the  gate. 

In  these  verses  we  have, 

I.  The  prudence  of  Joshua,  in  sending 
spies  to  observe  this  important  pass,  which 
was  likely  to  be  disputed  at  the  entrance  of 
Israel  into  Canaan  (o.  1).  Go  view  the  land, 
even  Jericho.  Moses  had  sent  spies  (Num. 
xiii.) ;  Joshua  himself  was  one  of  them ;  and 
it  proved  of  ill  consequence.  Yet  Joshua 
now  sent  spies,  not,  as  the  former  were  sent, 
to  survey  the  whole  land,  but  Jericho  only; 
not  to  bring  the  account  to  the  whole  con- 
gregation, but  to  Joshua  only,  who,  like  a 
watchful  general,  was  continually  projecting 
for  the  public  good,  and  was  particularly 
careful  to  take  the  first  step  well  and  not  to 
stumble  at  the  threshold.  It  was  not  fit  that 
Joshua  should  venture  over  Jordan,  to  make 
his  remarks  incognito — in  disguise ;  but  he 
sends  two  men  (two  young  men,  say  the 
LXX.;,  to  view  the  land,  that  from  their  re- 
port he  might  take  his  measures  in  attacking 
Jericho.  Observe,  1. There  is  no  remedy,  but 
great  men  must  see  with  other  people's  eyes, 
which  makes  it  very  necessary  that  they  be 
cautious  in  the  choice  of  those  they  employ, 
since  so  much  often  depends  upon  their  fi- 
delity. 2.  Faith  in  God's  promise  ought  not 
to  supersede  but  encourage  our  diligence  in 
the  use  of  proper  means.  Joshua  is  sure  he 
has  God  with  him,  and  yet  sends  men  before 
him.  We  do  not  trust  God,  but  tempt  him, 
if  our  expectations  slacken  our  endeavours. 
3.  See  how  ready  these  men  were  to  go  upon 
this  hazardous  enterprise.  Though  they  put 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  yet  they  ventured 
in  obedience  to  Joshua  their  general,  in  zeal 
forthe  service  of  the  camp,  and  in  dependence 
upon  the  power  of  that  God  who,  being  the 
keeper  of  Israel  in  general,  is  the  protector 
of  every  particular  Israelite  in  the  way  of  his 
duty. 

II.  The  providence  of  God  directing  the 
spies  to  the  house  of  Rahab.  How  they 
got  over  Jordan  we  are  not  told ;  but  into 
Jericho  they  came,  vvhich  was  about  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  the  river,  and  there  seek- 
ing for  a  convenient  inn  vvtre  directed  to  the 
house  of  Rahab,  here  calle:l  a  harlot,  a  wo- 
man that  had  formerly  been  ot  ill  fame,  the 
reproach  of  which  stuck  to  her  name,  though 
of  late  she  had  repented  and  reformed. 
Simon  the  lener  (Matt.  xxvi.  6),  though 
cleansed  from  his  leprosy,  wore  the  reproach 
of  it  in  his  name  as  long  as  he  lived ;  so 
Rahab  the  harlot ;  and  she  is  so  called  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  both  her  faith  and 
her  good  works  are  praised,  to  teach  us,  1. 
That  the  greatness  of  sin  is  no  bar  to  par- 
doning mercy  if  it  be  truly  repented  of  in 
time.  We  read  of  publicans  and  harlots 
entering  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
and  being  welcomed  to  all  the  pri^•ileges  of 
that  kingdom.  Matt.  xxi.  31.  2.  That  there 
are  many  who  before  their  conversion  were 
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very  vvickecJ  anrl  vile,  and  yet  afferwards 
come  to  great  eminence  in  faith  and  holiness. 
3.  Even  those  that  through  grace  have  re- 
pented of  the  sins  of  their  youth  must  ex- 
pect to  bear  the  reproach  of  them,  and  when 
they  hear  of  their  old  faults  must  renew  their 
repentance,  and,  as  an  evidence  of  that,  hear 
of  them  patiently.  God's  Israel,  for  aught 
that  appears,  had  but  one  friend,  but  one 
well-wisher  in  all  Jericho,  and  that  was  Ra- 
hab  a  harlot.  God  has  often  served  his  own 
purposes  and  his  church's  interests  by  men 
of  indifferent  morals.  Had  these  scouts 
gone  to  any  other  house  than  this  they  would 
certainly  have  been  betrayed  and  put  to 
death  without  mercy.  But  God  knew  where 
they  had  a  friend  that  would  be  true  to  them, 
though  they  did  not,  and  directed  them 
thither.  Thus  that  which  seems  to  us  most 
contingent  and  accidental  is  often  over-ruled 
by  the  divine  providence  to  serve  its  great 
ends.  And  those  that  faithfully  acknowledge 
God  in  their  ways  he  will  guide  with  his  eye. 
See  Jer.  xxxvi.  19,  26. 

Ill  The  piety  of  Rahab  in  receiving  and 
protecting  these  IsraeUtes.  Those  that  keep 
public-houses  entertain  all  comers,  and  think 
themselves  obliged  to  be  civil  to  their  guests. 
But  Rahab  showed  her  guests  more  than 
common  civility,  and  went  upon  an  uncom- 
mon principle  in  what  she  did;  it  was  by 
faith  that  she  received  those  with  peace 
against  whom  her  king  and  country  had  de 
nounced  war,  Heb.  xi.  31.  1.  She  bade  them 
welcome  to  her  house;  they  lodged  there, 
though  it  appears  by  what  she  said  to  them 
(.V.  9)  she  knew  both  whence  they  came  and 
what  their  business  was.  2.  Perceiving  that 
they  were  observed  coming  into  the  city,  and 
that  umbrage  was  taken  at  it,  she  hid  them 
upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  was  flat, 
and  covered  them  with  stalks  of  flax  {v.  6), 
so  that,  if  the  oflScers  should  come  thither  to 
search  for  them,  there  they  might  lie  undis- 
covered. By  these  stalks  of  flax,  which  she 
herself  had  lain  in  order  upon  the  roof  to  dry 
in  the  sun,  in  order  to  the  beating  of  it  and 
making  it  ready  for  the  wheel,  it  appears  she 
had  one  of  the  good  characters  of  the  vir- 
tuous woman,  however  in  others  of  them  she 
might  be  deficient,  that  she  sought  wool  and 
flax,  and  wrought  willingly  with  her  hands, 
Prov.  xxxi.  13.  From  this  instance  of  her 
honest  industry  one  would  hope  that,  what- 
ever she  had  been  formerly,  she  was  not  now 
a  harlot.  3.  When  she  was  examined  con- 
cerning them,  she  denied  they  were  in  her 
house,  turned  off  the  officers  that  had  a  war- 
rant to  search  for  them  with  a  sham,  and  so 
secured  them.  No  marvel  that  the  king  of 
Jericho  sent  to  enquire  after  them  (v.  2,  3) ; 
he  had  cause  to  fear  when  the  enemy  was  at 
his  door,  and  his  fear  made  him  suspicious 
and  jealous  of  all  strangers.  He  had  reason 
to  demand  from  Rahab  that  she  should  bring 
forth  the  men  to  be  dealt  with  as  spies  ;  but 
Rahab  not  only  disowned  that  she  knew  them. 
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or  knew  where  they  were,  but,  that  no  further 
search  might  be  made  for  them  in  the  city, 


told  the  pursuers  they  had  gone  away  again, 
and  in  all  probabihty  might  be  overtaken, 
V.  4,  5.  Now,  (1.)  We  are  sure  this  was  a 
good  work:  it  is  canonized  by  the  apostle 
(James  ii.  25),  where  she  is  said  to  he  justified 
by  works,  and  this  is  specified,  that  she  re- 
ceived the  messengers,  and  sent  them  out  an- 
other way,  and  she  did  it  by  fdith,  such  a 
faith  as  set  her  above  the  fear  of  man,  even 
of  the  wrath  of  the  king.  She  believed,  upon 
the  report  she  had  heard  of  the  wonders 
wrought  for  Israel,  that  their  God  was  the 
only  true  God,  and  that  therefore  their  de- 
clared design  upon  Canaan  would  undoubt- 
edly take  effect,  and  in  this  faith  she  sided 
with  them,  protected  them,  and  courted  their 
favour.  Had  she  said,  "  I  believe  God  is 
yours  and  Canaan  yours,  but  I  dare  not  show 
you  any  kindness,"  her  faith  had  been  dead 
and  inactive,  and  would  not  have  justified 
her.  But  by  this  it  appeared  to  be  both 
alive  and  lively,  that  she  exposed  herself  to 
the  utmost  peril,  even  of  life,  in  obedience  to 
her  faith.  Note,  Those  only  are  true  be- 
lievers that  can  find  in  their  hearts  to  ven- 
ture for  God ;  and  those  that  by  faith  take 
the  Lord  for  their  God  take  his  people  for 
their  people,  and  cast  in  their  lot  among 
them.  Those  that  have  God  for  their  refugu 
and  hiding-place  must  testify  their  gratitude 
by  their  readiness  to  shelter  his  people  when 
there  is  occasion.  Let  my  outcasts  dwell 
with  thee,  Isa.  xvi.  3,  4.  And  we  must  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  testifying  the  sin- 
cerity and  zeal  of  our  love  to  God  by  hazard- 
ous services  to  his  church  and  kingdom  among 
men.  But,  (2.)  There  is  that  in  it  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  justify,  and  yet  it  must  be  justi- 
fied, or  else  it  could  not  be  so  good  a  work 
as  to  justify  her.  [l.]  It  is  plain  that  she 
betrayed  her  country  by  harbouring  the  ene- 
mies of  it,  and  aiding  those  that  were  design- 
ing its  destruction,  which  could  not  consist 
with  her  allegiance  to  her  prince  and  her 
affection  and  duty  to  the  community  she 
was  a  member  of.  But  that  which  justifies 
her  in  this  is  that  she  knew  the  Lord  had 
given  Israel  this  land  {v.  9),  knew  it  by  the  in- 
contestable miracles  God  had  wrought  for 
them,  which  confirmed  that  grant ;  and  her 
obligations  to  God  were  higher  than  her 
obligations  to  any  other.  If  she  knew  God 
had  given  them  this  land,  it  would  have  been 
a  sin  to  join  with  those  that  hindered  them 
from  possessing  it.  But,  since  no  such  grant 
of  any  land  to  any  people  can  now  be  j)roved, 
this  will  by  no  means  justify  any  such  trea- 
cherous practices  against  the  public  welfare. 
[2.]  It  is  plain  that  she  deceived  the  officers 
that  examined  her  with  an  untruth — That 
she  knew  not  whence  the  men  were,  that 
they  had  gone  out,  that  she  knew  not  whither 
they  had  gone.  What  shall  we  say  to  this  ? 
If  she  had  either  told  the  truth  or  been  silent, 
she  would  have  betrayed  the  spies,  and  this 
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would  certainly  have  been  a  great  sin  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  she  had  any  otiier  way  of 
ccncealinff  them  than  by  this  ironical  direc- 
tion to  the  officers  to  pursue  them  another 
way,  which  if  they  would  suffer  themselves 
to  be  deceived  by,  let  them  be  deceived. 
None  are  bound  to  accuse  themselves,  or 
their  friends,  of  that  which,  though  enquired 
after  as  a  crime,  they  know  to  be  a  virtue. 
This  case  was  altoj^ether  extraordinary,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  drawn  into  a  precedent : 
and  that  may  be  justified  here  which  would 
be  by  no  means  lawful  in  a  common  case. 
Rahab  knew,  by  what  was  already  done  on 
the  other  side  Jordan,  that  no  mercy  was  to 
be  shown  to  the  Canaanites,  and  thence  in- 
ferred that,  if  mercy  was  not  owing  them, 
truth  was  not ;  those  that  might  be  destroyed 
might  be  deceived.  Yet  divines  generally 
conceive  that  it  was  a  sin,  which  however  ad- 
mitted of  this  extenuation,  that  being  a  Ca- 
naanite  she  was  not  better  taught  the  evil  of 
lying;  but  God  accepted  her  faith  and  i>ar- 
doned  her  infirmity.  Howevei  it  was  in  this 
case,  we  are  sure  it  is  our  duty  to  speak 
every  man  the  truth  to  his  neighbour,  to 
dread  and  detest  lying,  and  never  to  do  evil, 
that  evil,  that  good  mat/  come  of  it,  Rom.  iii. 
8.  But  (iod  accepts  what  is  sincerely  and 
honestly  intended,  though  there  be  a  mixture 
of  frailty  and  folly  in  it,  and  is  not  extreme 
to  mark  what  we  do  amiss.  Some  suggest 
that  what  she  said  might  possibly  be  true  of 
some  other  men. 

vS  And  before  they  were  laid  down, 
she  came  up  unto  them  upon  the 
roof;  y  And  she  said  unto  the  men, 
1  know  that  the  Lord  hath  given 
you  the  land,  and  that  ycur  terror  is 
fallen  upon  us,  and  tliat  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  faint  because  of 
you.  10  For  we  have  heard  how  the 
Lord  dried  up  the  water  of  the  Red 
sea  for  you,  when  ye  came  out  of 
Egypt;  and  what  ye  did  unto  the 
two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  tliat  were 
on  the  other  side  Jordan,  Sihon  and 
Og,  whom  ye  utterly  destroyed.  1 1 
And  as  soon  as  we  had  heard  these 
t/tingSj  our  hearts  did  melt,  neither 
did  there  remain  any  more  courage 
in  any  man,  because  of  you  :  for  the 
Lord  your  God,  he  is  Gcd  in  heaven 
a])ove,  and  in  earth  beneath.  12 
Now  tlierefore,  I  pray  you,  swear 
unto  me  by  the  Lord,  since  I  have 
showed,  you  kindness,  that  ye  will 
also  show  kindness  unto  my  father's 
house,  and  give  me  a  true  token  :  13 
And  thai  ye  will  save  alive  my  father, 
and  my  mother,  and  my  brethren, 
10 


and  my  sisters, ^nd  all  that  they  have, 
and  deliver  our  hves  from  death,    l-l 
And  the  men  answered  her.  Our  life 
for  your's,  if  ye  utter  not  this  our 
business.     And  it  shall  be,  when  the 
Lord  hath  given  us  the  land,  that 
we  will  deal  kindly  and  traiy    with 
thee.      15  Then  she  let  them  down 
by  a  cord  through  the  window :  for 
her  house  was  upon  the  town  wall, 
and  she   dwelt  upon   the  wall.     IG 
And  she  said  unto  them,  Get  you  to 
the  mountain,  lest  the  pursuers  meet 
you ;  and  hide  yourselves  there  three 
days,  until  the  pursuers  l)e  returned  : 
and  afterward  may  ye  go  your  way. 
1 7  And  the  men  said  unto  her,  Vl  e 
vjill  be  blameless  of  this  tiiine  oath 
which  thou  hast  made  us  swear.     18 
Behold,  when  we  come  into  the  land, 
thou  shalt  bind  this  line  of  scarlet 
thread   in   the  window   which    thou 
didst  let  us  down  by  :  and  thou  shalt 
bring  thy  father,  and  thy  mother,  and 
thy    brethren,    and   all    thy    father's 
household,  home  unto  thee.     15)  And 
it  shall  be,  that  whosoever  shall  go 
out  of  the  doors  of  thy  house  into  the 
street,  his  blood  shall  he  upon  his 
head,  and  we  will  be  guiltless  :    and 
whosoever  shall  be  with  thee  in  the 
house,  his  blood  «/m//  be  on  our  head, 
if  a  HI/ hand  be  upon  him.     20  And 
if  thou  utter  this  our  business,  then 
we  will  be  quit  of  thine  oath  which 
thou  hast  made  us  to  swear.    21  And 
she  said,  According  unto  your  words, 
so  be  it.     And  she  sent  them  away, 
and  they  departed  :   and  she  bound 
the  scarlet  line  in  the  window. 

The  matter  is  here  settled  between  Rahab 
and  the  spies  respecting  the  service  she  was 
now  to  do  for  them,  and  the  favour  they 
were  afterwards  to  show  to  her.  She  se- 
cures them  on  condition  that  they  should 
secure  her. 

I.  She  gives  them,  and  by  them  sends  to 
Joshua  and  Israel,  all  the  encouragement 
that  could  be  desired  to  make  their  intended 
descent  upon  Canaan.  This  was  what  they 
came  for,  and  it  was  worth  coming  for. 
Having  got  clear  of  the  officers,  she  comes 
up  to  them  to  tiie  roof  of  the  house  where 
they  lay  hid,  finds  them  perhaps  somewhat 
dismayed  at  the  peril  they  apprehended  them- 
selves in  from  the  officers,  and  scarcely  re- 
covered from  the  fright,  but  has  that  to  say 
to  them  which  will  give  them  abundant  satis- 
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faction.  1.  She  lets  them  know  that  the  re- 
port of  the  great  things  God  had  done  for 
them  had  come  to  Jericho  (w.  10),  not  only 
that  tliey  had  an  account  of  their  late  victories 
obtained  over  the  Amorites  in  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
but  that  their  miraculous  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt,  anil  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  a 
great  way  off",  and  forty  years  ago,  were  re- 
membered and  talked  of  afresh  in  Jericho,  to 
the  amazement  of  every  body.  Thus  tkis 
Joshua  and  his  fellows  were  men  wondered  at, 
Zech.  iii.  8.  See  how  Goil  makes  Ids  wonder- 
ful works  to  be  remembered  (Ps.  cxi.  4),  so 
that  men  shall  speak  of  the  miyht  of  his  ter- 
rible acts,  Ps.  cxlv.  6.  2.  She  tells  them 
what  impressions  the  tidings  of  these  things 
had  made  upon  the  Canaanites  :  Your  terror 
has  fallen  upon  us  (v.  9) ;  our  hearts  did  melt, 
V.  \l.  If  she  kept  a  pul)lic  house,  this  would 
give  her  an  o})portunity  of  understanding  the 
sense  of  various  comi)anies  and  of  travellers 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  they 
could  not  know  this  any  way  better  than  by 
her  information  ;  and  it  would  i)e  of  great  use 
to  Joshua  and  Israel  to  know  it;  it  would 
put  courage  into  the  most  cowardly  Israelite 
to  hear  how  their  enemies  were  dispirited, 
and  it  was  easy  to  conclude  that  those  who 
now  fainted  before  them  would  infallibly  fall 
before  them,  especially  because  it  was  the  ac- 
compUshment  of  a  promise  God  had  made 
them,  that  he  would  lay  the  fear  and  dread 
of  them  upon  all  this  land  (Deut.  xi.  25),  and 
so  it  would  be  an  earnest  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  the  other  promises  God  had  made 
to  them.  Let  not  the  stout  man  glory  in  his 
courage,  any  more  than  the  strong  man  in 
his  strength  ;  for  God  can  weaken  both  mind 
and  body.  Let  not  God's  Israel  be  afraid  of 
their  most  powerful  enemies ;  for  their  God 
can,  when  he  pleases,  make  their  most  power- 
ful enemies  afraid  of  them.  Let  none  think 
to  harden  their  hearts  against  God  and  pros- 
per; for  he  that  made  man's  soul  can  at  any 
time  make  the  sword  of  his  terrors  approach 
to  it.  3.  She  hereupon  makes  profession  ot 
her  faith  in  God  and  his  promise ;  and  per- 
haps there  was  not  found  so  great  faith  (all 
things  considered),  no,  not  in  Israel,  as  in 
this  woman  of  Canaan.  (1.)  She  believes 
God's  power  and  dominion  over  all  the  world 
(w.  11):  "Jehovah  your  God,  whom  you 
worship  and  call  upon,  is  so  far  above  all 
gods  that  he  is  the  only  true  God  ;  for  he  is 
God  in  heaven  above  and  in  earth  beneath,  and 
is  served  by  all  the  hosts  of  both."  A  vast 
distance  there  is  between  heaven  and  earth, 
yet  both  are  equally  under  the  inspection  and 
government  of  the  great  Jehovah.  Heav^en  is 
not  above  his  power,  nor  is  earth  belov.'  his 
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this  land,  but  resolves  to  hold  it  out  against 


them  to  the  last  extremity;  for  the  most 
powerful  means  of  conviction  will  not  of 
themselves  attain  the  end  without  divine 
grace,  and  by  that  grace  Rahab  the  harlot, 
who  had  only  heard  of  the  wonders  God  had 
wrought,  speaks  with  more  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers  than 
all  the  elders  of  Israel  had  done  who  were 
eye-witnesses  of  those  wonders,  many  of 
whom  perished  through  unbeiief  of  this  pro- 
mise. Blessed  are  those  that  have  not  seen, 
and  yet  have  believed ;  so  Rahab  did.  O 
woman,  great  is  thy  faith  ! 

II.  She  engaged  them  to  take  her  and  her 
relations  under  their  protection,  that  they 
might  not  perish  in  the  destruction  of  Jericho, 
V.  12,  13.  Now,  1.  It  was  an  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  and  strength  of  her  faith  concerning 
the  approaching  revolution  in  ner  com  ly 
that  she  was  so  solicitous  to  make  an  interest 
for  herself  with  the  Israelites,  and  courted 
their  kindness.  She  foresaw  the  conquest 
of  her  country,  and  in  the  belief  of  that  be^ 
spoke  in  time  the  favour  of  the  concpierors. 
Thus  Noah,  being  moved  with  fear,  prepared 
an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house,  and  the  con- 
demning of  the  world,  Heb.  xi.  7.  'J'bose  who 
truly  believe  the  divine  revelation  concerning 
the  ruin  of  sinners,  and  the  grant  of  the  hea- 
venly land  to  God's  Israel,  will  give  diligence 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  lay 
hold  on  eternal  life,  by  joining  themselves  to 
God  and  to  his  people.  2.  The  provision 
she  made  for  the  safety  of  her  relations,  as 
well  as  for  her  own,  is  a  laudable  instance  of 
natural  affection,  and  an  intimation  to  us  in 
like  manner  to  do  all  we  can  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  souls  of  those  that  are  dear  to  us, 
and,  with  ourselves,  to  bring  them,  if  possible, 
into  the  bond  of  the  covenant.  No  mention 
is  made  of  her  husband  and  children,  but 
only  her  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters, 
for  whom,  though  she  was  herself  a  house- 
keeper, she  retained  a  due  concern.  3.  Her 
request  that  they  would  swear  unto  her  by 
Jehovah  is  an  instance  of  her  acquaintance 
with  the  only  true  God,  and  her  faith  in  him 
and  devotion  towards  him,  one  act  of  which 
is  religiously  to  swear  by  his  name.  4.  Her 
petition  is  very  just  and  reasonable,  that, 
since  she  had  })rotected  them,  they  should 
protect  her,  and  since  her  kindness  to  them 
extended  to  their  people,  for  whom  they  were 
now  negociating,  their  kindness  to  her  should 
take  in  all  hers.  It  was  the  least  they  could 
do  for  one  that  had  saved  their  lives  with  the 
hazard  of  her  own.  Note,  Those  that  show 
mercy  may  exjiect  to  find  mercy.  Observe, 
She  does  not  demand  any  preferment  by  way 
of  reward  for  her  kindness  to  them,  though 
cognizance.     (2.)  She  believes  his  promise  to  j  they  lay  so  much  at  her  mercy  that  she  might 


his  peo|)le  Israel  {v.  9) :  1  know  that  the  Lord 
hath  given  you  the  land,  llie  king  of  Jericho 
had  heard  as  much  as  she  hal  of  the  great 
things  God  had  done  for  Israel,  yet  he  can- 
not infer  thence  that  the  Lord  had  given  them 


have  made  her  own  terms,  but  only  indents 
for  her  life,  which  in  a  general  destruction 
woiild  be  a  singular  favour.  Thus  (jod  pro- 
mised Ebed-Melech,  in  recompence  for  his 
kindness  to  Jeremiah,  that   in  the  worst  of 
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:imes  he  should  have  his  life  for  a  prey,  Jcr. 
xxxix.  18.  Yet  this  Rahab  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  be  a  princess  in  Israel,  the  wife 
of  Salmon,  and  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ, 
Matt.  i.  5.  Those  that  faithfully  serve  Christ 
and  suffer  for  him  he  will  not  only  protect, 
but  prefer,  and  will  do  for  them  more  than 
they  are  able  to  ask  or  think. 

III.  They  solemnly  enf?aged  for  her  pre- 
servation in  the  common  destruction  (r.  14) : 
**  Our  life  for  yours.  We  will  take  as  much 
care  of  your  lives  as  of  our  own,  and  would 
as  soon  hurt  ourselves  as  any  of  you."  Nay, 
they  imprecate  God's  judgments  on  them- 
selves if  they  should  violate  their  promise  to 
her.  She  had  pawned  her  life  for  theirs,  and 
now  thev  in  requital  pawn  their  lives  for 
hers,  ancl  (as  public  persons)  with  them  they 
pawn  the  public  faith  and  the  credit  of  their 
nation,  for  they  plainly  interest  all  Israel  in 
the  enfjanement  in  those  words,  IVhen  the 
Lord  has  given  us  the  land,  meaning  not 
themselves  only,  but  the  people  whose  agents 
they  were.  No  doubt  they  knew  themselves 
sufficiently  authorized  to  treat  with  Rahab 
concerning  this  matter,  and  were  confident 
that  Joshua  would  ratify  what  they  did,  else 
they  had  not  dealt  honestly ;  the  general  law 
that  they  should  make  no  covenant  with  the 
Canaanites  (.Deut.  vii.  2)  did  not  forbid  them 
to  take  under  their  protection  a  particular 
person,  that  had  heartily  come  into  their  in- 
terests and  had  done  them  real  kindnesses. 
The  law  of  gratitude  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  Now  observe  here,  1.  The  promises 
they  made  her.  In  general,  "  H^e  will  deal 
kindly  and  truly  with  thee,  v.  14.  We  will 
not  only  be  kind  in  promising  now,  but  true 
in  performing  what  we  promise;  and  not 
only  true  in  performing  just  what  we  promise, 
but  kind  in  out-doing  thy  demands  and  ex- 
pectations." 'i'he  goodness  of  God  is  often 
expressed  by  his  kindness  and  truth  (Ps. 
cxvii.  2),  and  in  both  these  we  must  be 
followers  of  him.  In  particular,  "  If  a  hand 
be  upon  any  in  the  house  with  thee,  his  blood 
shall  be  on  our  head,  v.  19.  If  hurt  come 
through  our  carelessness  to  those  whom  we 
are  obliged  to  protect,  we  thereby  contract 
guilt,  and  bloo(l  will  be  found  a  heavy  load. 
2.  The  provisos  and  limitations  of  their  pro- 
mises. Though  they  were  in  haste,  and  it 
may  be  in  some  confusion,  yet  we  find  them 
very  cautious  in  settUng  this  agreement  and 
the  terms  of  it,  not  to  bind  themselves  to 
more  than  was  fit  for  them  to  perform. 
Note,  Covenants  must  be  made  with  care, 
and  we  must  swear  in  judgment,  lest  we  find 
ourselves  perplexed  and  entangled  when  it  is 
too  late  after  vows  to  make  enquiry.  Those 
that  will  be  conscientious  in  keeping  their 
promises  will  be  cautious  in  making  them, 
and  perhaps  may  insert  conditions  which 
others  may  think  frivolous.  Their  promise 
is  here  accompanied  with  three  provisos,  and 
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(1.)  That  she  tie  the  scarlet  cord  with  which 
she  was  now  about  to  let  them  down  in  the 
window  of  her  house,  v.  IS.  This  was  to  be  a 
mark  upon  the  house,  which  the  spies  would 
take  care  to  give  notice  of  to  the  camp  of 
Israel,  that  no  soldier,  how  hot  and  eager 
soever  he  was  in  military  executions,  might 
offer  any  violence  to  the  house  that  was 
thus  distinguished.  This  was  like  the  blood 
sprinkled  upon  the  door-post,  which  secured 
the  first-born  from  the  destroying  angel, 
and,  being  of  the  same  colour,  some  allude  to 
this  also  to  represent  the  safety  of  believers, 
under  the  protection  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
sprinkled  on  the  conscience.  The  same  cord 
that  she  made  use  of  for  the  preservation  of 
these  Israelites  was  to  be  made  use  of  for  her 
preservation.  What  we  serve  and  honour 
God  with  we  may  expect  he  will  bless  and 
make  comfortable  to  us.  (2.)  That  she  should 
have  all  those  whose  safety  she  had  desired 
in  the  house  with  her  and  keep  them  there, 
and  that,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  town, 
none  of  them  should  dare  to  stir  out  of  doors, 
V.  18,  19-  This  was  a  necessary  proviso,  for 
Rahab's  kindred  could  not  be  distinguished 
any  other  way  than  by  being  in  her  distin- 
guished house ;  should  they  mingle  with  their 
neighbours,  there  was  no  remedy,  but  the 
sword  would  devour  one  us  well  as  another. 
It  was  a  reasonable  proviso  that,  since  they 
were  saved  purely  for  Rahab's  sake,  her 
house  should  have  the  honour  of  being  their 
castle,  and  that,  if  they  would  not  perish  with 
those  that  believed  not,  they  should  thus  far 
believe  the  certainty  and  severity  of  the  ruin 
coming  upon  their  city  as  to  retire  into  a 
place  made  safe  by  promise,  as  Noah  into  the 
ark  and  Lot  into  Zoar,  and  should  save  them- 
selves from  this  untoward  generation,  by  sepa- 
rating from  them.  It  was  likewise  a  signifi- 
cant  proviso,  intimating  to  us  that  those 
who  are  added  to  the  church  that  they  may 
be  saved  must  keep  close  to  the  society  of 
the  faithful,  and,  having  escaped  the  corrup- 
tion that  is  in  the  world  through  lust,  must 
take  heed  of  being  again  entangled  therein. 
(3.)  That  she  should  keep  counsel  (v.  14, 
20) :  If  thou  utter  this  our  business,  that  is, 
"  If  thou  betray  us  when  we  are  gone,  or  if 
thou  make  this  agreement  public,  so  as  that 
others  tie  scarlet  lines  in  their  windows  and 
so  confound  us,  then  we  will  be  clear  of  thy 
oath."  Those  are  unworthy  of  the  secret  of 
the  Lord  that  know  not  how  to  keep  it  to 
themselves  when  there  is  occasion. 

IV.  She  then  took  effectual  care  to  secure 
her  new  friends,  and  sent  them  out  another 
way,  James  ii.  25.  Having  fully  understood 
the  bargain  they  made  with  her,  and  con- 
sented to  it  (v.  21),  she  then  let  them  down  by 
a  cord  over  the  city  wall  (v.  15),  the  situation 
of  her  house  befriending  them  herein :  thus 
Paul  made  his  escape  out  of  Damascus,  2  Cor. 
xi.  33.     She  also  directed  them  which  way 


they  were  necessary  ones.    They  will  protect   to  go  for  their  own  safety,  being  better  ac- 
Rahab,  and  all  her  relations  always,  provided, !  quainted  with  the  country  than  they  were, 
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c.  J  6.  She  directs  them  to  leave  the  high 
road,  and  abscond  in  the  mountains  till  the 
pursuers  returned,  for  till  then  they  could 
not  safely  venture  over  Jordan.  Those  that 
are  in  the  way  of  God  and  their  duty  may  ex- 
pect that  Providence  will  protect  them,  but 
this  will  not  excuse  them  from  taking  all 
prudent  methods  for  their  own  safety.  God 
will  keep  us,  but  then  we  must  not  wilfully  ex- 
pose ourselves.  Providence  must  be  trusted, 
but  not  tempted.  Calvin  thinks  that  their 
charge  to  Rahab  to  keep  this  matter  secret, 
and  not  to  utter  it,  was  intended  for  her 
safety,  lest  she,  boasting  of  her  security  from 
the  sword  of  Israel,  should,  before  they  came 
to  protect  her,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  Jericho  and  be  put  to  death  for  treason : 
thus  do  they  prudently  advise  her  for  her 
safety,  as  she  advised  them  for  theirs.  And 
it  is  good  advice,  which  we  should  at  any 
time  be  thankful  for,  to  take  heed  to  ourselves. 

22  And  they  went,  and  came  unto 
the  mountain,  and  abode  there  three 
days,  until  the  pursuers  were  return- 
ed :  and  the  pursuers  sought  them 
throughout  all  the  way,  but  found 
(hem  not.  23  So  the  two  men  re- 
turned, and  descended  from  the 
mountain,  and  passed  over,  and  came 
to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  told 
him  all  things  that  befel  them  :  24 
And  they  said  unto  Joshua,  Truly 
the  Lord  hath  delivered  into  our 
hands  all  ^he  land ;  for  even  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  do  faint 
because  of  us. 

We  have  here  the  safe  return  of  the  spies 
Joshua  had  sent,  and  the  great  encourage- 
ment they  brought  with  them  to  Israel  to 
proceed  in  their  descent  upon  Canaan.  Had 
they  been  disposed  to  discourage  the  people, 
as  the  evil  spies  did  that  Moses  sent,  they 
might  have  told  them  what  they  had  observed 
of  the  height  and  strength  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  and  the  extraordinary  vigilance  of 
the  king  of  Jericho,  and  how  narrowly  they 
escaped  out  of  his  hands  ;  but  they  were  of 
another  spirit,  and,  depending  themselves 
upon  the  divine  promise,  they  animated 
Joshua  likewise.  •  1.  Their  return  in  safety 
was  itself  an  encouragement  to  Joshua,  and 
a  token  for  good.  That  God  provided  for 
them  so  good  a  friend  as  Rahab  was  in  an 
enemy's  country,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  rage  of  the  king  of  Jericho  and  the  eager- 
ness of  the  pursuers  they  had  come  back  in 
peace,  was  such  an  instance  of  God's  great 
care  concerning  them  for  Israel's  sake  as 
might  assure  the  people  of  the  divine  guidance 
and  care  they  were  under,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly make  the  progress  of  their  arms 
glorious  He  that  so  wonderfully  protected 
their  scouts  would  preserve  their  men  of  war, 
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and  cover  their  heads  in  the  day  of  battle. 
2.  The  report  they  brought  was  much  more 
encouraging  (v.  24) :  *' All  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  though  resolved  to  stand  it  out, 
yet  do  faint  because  of  us,  they  have  neither 
wisdom  to  yield  nor  courage  to  fight," 
whence  they  conclude,  "  Truly  the  Lord  has 
delivered  into  our  hands  all  the  land,  it  is  all 
our  own  ;  we  have  nothing  to  do,  in  effect, 
but  to  take  possession."  Sinners'  frights 
are  sometimes  sure  presages  of  their  fall.  If 
we  resist  our  spiritual  enemies  they  will  flee 
before  us,  which  will  encourage  us  to  hope 
that  in  due  time  we  shall  be  more  than 
conquerors. 

CHAP.  III. 

This  chapter,  and  that  which  follows  it,  give  ui  the  hittury  of 
Nrael'g  passing  through  Jordan  into  Canaan,  and  a  ytiy  me- 
morable history  it  is.  Long  afterwards,  they  are  told  to  re- 
member what  <Jod  did  for  them  between  Shittim  (whence  ihey 
decamped,  ver.  1)  anri  Gilgai,  where  they  next  pitched,  chap, 
iv.  la,  Mic.  vi.  5,  that  they  might  know  the  righleousiiess 
of  the  Lord.  By  Joshua's  order  they  marched  up  to  the  river's 
side  (ver.  1),  and  then  almighty  power  led  them  through  it. 
They  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  unexpectedly,  and  in  their 
flight  by  night,  but  they  have  notice  som^  time  before  of  their 
passing  through  Jonlan,  and  their  expectations  raised.  I.  'I'he 
people  are  directed  to  follow  the  ark,  ver.  2—4.  IL  They  are  com- 
manded to  sanctify  themselves,  ver.  5.  IM.  The  priests  with 
the  ark  are  ordered  to  lead  the  van,  ver.  6.  IV.  Joshua  is  mag- 
nified and  made  commander  in  chief,  vet.  7,  8.  V.  Public  notice 
is  given  of  what  God  is  about  to  do  for  them,  ver.  9— 13.  VL 
The  thing  is  done,  Jordan  is  divided,  and  Israel  brought  safely 
through  it,  ver.  14 — 1/.  This  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  it 
marvellous  in  our  eyes. 
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ND  Joshua  rose  early  in  the 
morning;  and  they  removed 
from  Shittim,  and  came  to  Jordan,  he 
and  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
lodged  there  before  they  passed  over. 
2  And  it  came  to  pass  after  three 
days,  that  the  officers  went  through 
the  host ;  3  And  they  commanded 
the  people,  saying.  When  ye  see  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your 
God,  and  the  priests  the  Levites 
bearing  it,  then  ye  shall  remove 
from  your  place,  and  go  after  it.  4 
Yet  there  shall  l^e  a  space  between 
you  and  it,  about  two  thousand  cu- 
ioits  by  measure  :  come  not  near  unto 
it,  that  ye  may  know  the  way  by  which 
ye  must  go  :  for  ye  have  not  passed 
this  way  heretofore.  5  And  Joshua 
said  unto  the  people.  Sanctify  your- 
selves :  for  to-morrow  the  Lord  will 
do  wonders  among  you.  6  And 
Joshua  spake  unto  the  priests,  saying, 
Take  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
pass  over  before  the  people.  And 
they  took  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  went  before  the  people. 

Rahab,  in  mentioning  to  the  spies  the 
drying  up  of  the  Red  Sea  {ch.  ii.  10),  the  re- 
port of  which  terrified  the  Canaanites  more 
than  any  thing  else,  intimates  that  those  on 
that  side  the  water  expected  that  Jordaa, 
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Preparation  for  ptissinrj  ortr  Jordan. 
that  great  defence  of  their  country,  woukl  in  j 
hke  manner  give  way  to  tbein.  Whether 
the  IsraeUtes  had  any  expectation  of  it  does 
not  appear.  God  often  did  things  for  them 
which  they  looked  not  for,  Isa.  Ixiv.  3.  Now 
here  we  are  told, 

I.  That  they  came  to  Jordan  and  lodged 
there,  r.  1.  Though  they  were  not  yet  told 
how  they  should  pass  the  river,  and  were 
unprovided  for  the  passing  of  it  in  any  ordi- 
nary way,  yet  they  went  forward  in  faith, 
having  been  told  (cA.  i.  11)  that  they  should 
pass  it.  We  must  go  on  in  the  way  of  our 
duty  though  we  foresee  difficulties,  trusting 
God  to  helj)  us  through  them  when  we  come 
to  them.  Let  us  proceed  as  far  as  we  can, 
and  depend  on  divine  sufficiency  for  that 
which  we  find  ourselves  not  sufficient  for. 
In  this  march  Joshua  led  them,  and  particu- 
lar notice  is  taken  of  his  early  rising,  as  there 
is  afterwards  upon  other  occasions  (ch.  vi.  12  ; 
vii.  16;  viii.  10),  which  intimates  how  little 
he  loved  his  ease,  how  much  he  loved  his 
l)usiness,  and  what  care  and  pains  he  was 
willing  to  take  in  it.  Those  that  would 
bring  great  things  to  ]iass  must  rise  early. 
Lore  not  sleep,  lest  thou  come  to  poverty. 
Joshua  herein  set  a  good  example  to  the 
officers  under  him,  and  taught  them  to  rise 
early,  and  to  all  that  are  in  pubhc  stations 
especially  to  attend  continually  to  the  duty 
of  their  place. 

II.  That  the  people  were  directed  to  follow 
the  ark.  Officers  were  appointed  to  go 
through  the  host  to  give  these  directions 
(r.  2),  that  every  Israelite  might  know  both 
what  to  do  and  what  to  depend  upon. 

1.  They  might  depend  upon  the  ark  to 
lead  them;  that  is,  upon  God  himself,  of 
whose  presence  the  ark  was  an  instituted 
sign  and  token.  It  seems,  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  fire  was  removed,  else  that  would  have 
led  them,  unless  we  suppose  that  it  now 
hovered  over  the  ark.  and  so  they  had  a 
double  guide:  honour  was  put  uj)on  the  ark, 
and  a  defence  upon  that  glory.  It  is  called 
here  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  their 
God.  What  greater  encouragement  could 
they  have  than  this,  that  the  Ixird  was  their 
God,  a  God  in  covenant  with  them  ?  Here 
Mas  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  if  God  be  ours, 
we  need  not  fear  any  evil.  He  was  nigh 
to  them,  present  with  them,  went  before 
them  :  what  could  come  amiss  to  those  that 
were  thus  guided,  thus  guarded  ?  Formerly 
the  ark  was  carried  in  the  midst  of  the  camp, 
but  now  it  went  before  them  to  search  out  a 
resting-place  for  them  (Num.  x.  33),  and,  as 
it  were,  to  give  them  livery  an<l  seisin  of  the 
promised  land,  and  put  them  in  possession 
of  it.  In  the  ark  the  tallies  of  the  law  were, 
and  over  it  the  mercy-seat;  for  the  divine 
law  and  grace  reigning  in  the  heart  are  the 
surest  pledges  of  (iod'g  presence  and  favour, 
and  those  that  would  l)e  led  to  the  heavenly 
Canaan  must  take  the  law  of  (iod  for  their 
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guide  (if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life  keep  the\  tXiU  especially  through  Jordan. 
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commandmentsj  and  have  the  great  propitia- 
tion in  their  eye,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life. 

2.  They  might  depend  upon  the  priests 
and  Levites,  who  were  appointed  for  that 
purpose  to  carry  the  ark  before  them.  The 
work  of  ministers  is  to  hold  forth  the  word 
of  life,  and  to  take  care  of  the  administration 
of  those  ordinances  which  are  the  tokens  of 
God's  presence  and  the  instruments  of  his 
power  and  grace ;  and  herein  they  must  go 
before  the  people  of  God  in  their  way  to 
heaven. 

3.  The  people  must  follow  the  ark :  Re- 
move from  your  place  and  go  after  it,  (1.)  As 
those  that  are  resolved  never  to  forsake  it. 
Wherever  God's  ordinances  are,  there  we 
must  be ;  if  they  flit,  we  must  remove  and 
go  after  them.  (2.)  As  those  that  are  en- 
tirely satisfied  in  its  guidance,  that  it  will 
lead  in  the  best  way  to  the  best  end ;  and 
therefore.  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee  whitherso- 
ever thou  goest.  This  must  he  all  their  care, 
to  attend  the  motions  of  the  ark,  and  follow 
it  with  an  imjilicit  faith.  Thus  must  we 
walk  after  the  rule  of  the  word  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  Spirit  in  every  thing,  so  shall 
peace  be  upon  us,  as  it  now  was  upon  the 
Israel  of  God.  They  must  follow  the  priests 
as  far  as  they  carried  the  ark,  but  no  further; 
so  we  must  follow  our  ministers  only  as  they 
follow  Christ. 

4.  In  following  the  ark,  they  must  keep 
their  distance,  v.  4.  They  must  none  of  them 
come  within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  ark. 
(1.)  They  must  thus  ex})ress  their  awful  and 
reverent  regard  to  that  token  g(  God's  pre- 
sence, lest  its  familiarity  with  them  should 
breed  contempt.  This  charge  to  them  not 
to  come  near  was  agreeable  to  that  dispensa- 
tion of  darkness,  bondage,  and  terror  :  but  we 
now  through  Christ  have  access  with  bold- 
ness. (2.)  Thus  it  was  made  to  ap})ear  that 
the  ark  was  able  to  protect  itself,  and  needed 
not  to  be  guarded  by  the  men  of  war,  but 
was  itself  a  guard  to  them.  With  what  a 
noble  defiance  of  the  enemy  did  it  leave  all 
its  friends  half  a  mile  behind  except  (he  un- 
armed priests  that  carried  it,  as  perfectly 
sufficient  for  its  own  safety  and  theirs  that 
followed  it !  (3.)  Thus  it  was  the  better  seen 
l)y  those  that  were  to  be  led  by  it :  That  you 
may  know  the  way  by  which  you  must  go,  see- 
ing it,  as  it  were,  chalked  out  or  tracked  by 
the  ark.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  come  near 
it,  they  would  have  surrounded  it,  and  none 
would  have  had  the  sight  of  it  but  those  that 
were  close  to  it;  but,  as  it  was  i)ut  at  such  a 
distance  before  them,  they  would  all  have 
the  satisfaction  of  sefing  it,  and  would  be 
animated  by  the  sight.  And  it  was  with 
good  reason  that  this  provision  was  made 
for  their  encouragement :  For  you  have  not 
passed  this  way  heretofore.  This  had  been 
the  character  of  all  their  way  through  the 
wilderness,  it  was  an  untrodden  path,  but 

While  we 
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are  here  we  must  expect  and  ])repare  for  un- 1 
usual  events,  to  pass  ways  that  we  have  not 
])assed  before,  and  much  more  when  we  ^o 
hence ;  our  way  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  is  a  way  we  have  not  gone 
before,  which  makes  it  the  more  formidable. 
But,  if  we  have  the  assurance  of  (iod's  pre- 
sence, we  need  not  fear;  that  will  furnish  us 
with  such  strength  as  we  nev'er  had  when  we 
come  to  do  a  work  we  never  did. 

III.  They  were  commanded   to   sanctify 
themselves,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to 
attend  the  ark ;  and  with  good  reason :  For 
to-morrow  the  Lord  will  do  wonders  among 
you,  V.  5.     See  how  magnificently  he  speaks 
of  God's  works:  he  doeth  wonders,  and   is 
therefore  to  be  adored,  admired,  and  trusted 
in.     See  how  intimately  acquainted  Joshua 
was  with  the  divine  counsels :  he  could  tell 
before-hand  what  God  would  do,  and  when. 
See  what  preparation  we  must  make  to  re- 
ceive the  discoveries  of  God's  glory  and  the 
communications  of  his  grace:  we  must  sanc- 
tify ourselves.     This  we  must  do  when  we 
are  to  attend  the  ark,  and  God  by  it  is  about 
to  do  wonders  among  us ;  we  must  separate 
ourselves  from  all  other  cares,  devote  our- 
selves to  God's  honour,  and  cleanse  ourselves 
from  all  filthiness  of  Jlesh  and  spirit.     The 
people  of  Israel  were  now  entering  into  the 
holy  land,  and  therefore  must  sanctify  them- 
selves.   God  was  about  to  give  them  uncom- 
mon instances  of  his  favour,  which  by  medi- 
tation and  prayer  they  must  compose  their 
minds  to  a  very  careful  observation  of,  that 
they  might  give  God  the  glory,  and  take  to 
themselves  the  comfort,  of  these  appearances. 
IV.  The  priests  were  ordered  to  take  uj) 
the  ark  and  carry  it  before  the  people,  v.  G. 
It  was  the  Levites'  work  ordinarily  to  carry 
the  ark,  Nvun.  iv.  15.    But  on  this  great  oc- 
casion the  priests  were  ordered  to  do  it.  And 
they  did  as  they  were  commanded,  took  up  the 
ark,  and  did  not  think  themselves  disparaged, 
ivent  before  the  people,  and  did  not  think  them- 
selves exj)osed;  the  ark  they  carried  was  both 
their  honour  and  their  defence.    And  now  we 
may  suppose  that  prayer  of  Moses  used,  when 
the  ark  set  forward  (Num.  x.  35),  Rise  vp, 
Lord,  and  let  thy  enemies  be  scattered.     Ma- 
gistrates are  here  instructed  to  stir  up  mini- 
sters to  their  work,  and  to  make  use  of  their 
authority  for  the  furtherance  of  religion.  Mi- 
nisters must  likewise  learn  to  go'before  in  the 
way  of  (iod,  and  not  to  shrink  nor  draw  back 
when  dangers  are  before  them.      They  must 
expect  to  be  most  struck  at,  but  they  know 
whom  they  have  trusted. 

7  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Joshua,  This  day  will  I  begin  to  mag- 
nify thee  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel, 
that  they  may  know  that,  as  I  was 
with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee. 
8  And  thou  shalt  command  the  priests 
that  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
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saying,  When  ye  are  come  to  the  brink 
of  the  water  of  Jordan,  ye  shall  stand 
still  in  Jordan.  9  And  Joshua  said 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Come 
liither,  and  hear  the  words  of  the 
Lord  your  God.  10  And  Joshua 
5aid,  Hereby  ye  shall  know  that  the 
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vou,  and  that 


lie  will  without  fail  drive  out  from  be- 
fore you  the  Canaanites,and  the  Hit- 
tites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Periz- 
zites,  and  the  Girgashites,  and  the 
Amorites,  and  the  Jebusites.  II  Be- 
hold, the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  of  all  the  earth  passeth  over  be- 
fore you  into  Jordan.  12  Now  there- 
fore take  you  twelve  men  out  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a 
man.  13  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
as  soon  as  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the 
priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  of  all  the  earth,  shall  rest 
in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that  the  wa- 
ters of  Jordan  shall  be  cut  off  from 
the  waters  that  come  down  from  above; 
and  they  shall  stand  upon  a  heap. 

We  may  observe  here  how  God  honours 
Joshua,  and  by  this  wondrous  work  he  is 
about  to  do  designs  to  make  Israel  know  that 
he  is  their  governor,  and  then  how  Joshua 
honours  God  and  endeavours  by  it  to  make 
Israel  know  that  he  is  their  God.  Thus  those 
that  honour  God  he  will  honour,  and  those 
whom  he  has  advanced  should  do  what  they 
can  in  their  places  to  exalt  him. 

I.  God  speaks  to  Joshua  to  put  honour 
upon  him,  v.  7,  8.  1.  It  was  a  great  honour 
God  did  him  that  he  spoke  to  him,  as  he  had 
done  to  Moses  from  off  the  mercy-seat,  be- 
fore the  priests  removed  it  with  the  ark.  This 
would  make  Joshua  easy  in  himself  and  great 
among  the  people,  that  God  was  pleased  to 
>>pcak  so  familiarly  to  him.  2.  That  he  de- 
signed to  maynify  him  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel. 
He  had  told  him  before  that  he  would  bo 
with  him  {ch.  i.  5),  and  that  comforted  him, 
but  now  all  Israel  shall  see  it,  and  this  would 
magnify  him  Those  are  truly  great  with 
whom  God  is  and  whom  he  employs  and  owns 
in  his  service.  God  magnified  him  because 
he  would  have  the  people  magnify  him. 
Pious  magistrates  are  to  be  highly  honoured 
and  esteemed  as  public  blessings,  and  the 
more  we  see  of  God  with  them  the  more  we 
shoiild  honour  them.  By  the  dividing  of  the 
Red  Sea  Israel  was  convinced  that  God  was 
with  Moses  in  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt; 
thorofore  they  are  said  to  be  baptized  unto 
Moses  in  the  sea,  I  Cor.  x.  2.  And  upon  that 
occasion  they  believed  him,  Exod.  xiv.  31. 
And  now,  bv  the  dividing  of  Jordan,  they 
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shall  be  convinced  that  God  is  in  like  manner 
with  Joshua  in  bringinjf  them  into  Canaan. 
God  had  magnified  Joshua  before  on  several 
occasions,  but  now  he  began  to  magnify  him 
as  the  successor  of  Moses  in  the  government. 
Some  have  observed  that  it  was  at  the  banks 
of  Jordan  that  God  began  to  magnify  Joshua, 
and  at  the  same  phice  he  began  to  magnify 
our  Lord  Jesus  as  Mediator ;  for  John  was 
baptizing  at  Bethabara,  the  house  of  passage, 
and  there  it  was  that  when  our  Saviour  was 
baptized  it  was  proclaimed  concerning  him. 
This  is  my  beloved  Son.  3.  That  by  him  he 
gave  orders  to  the  priests  themselves,  though 
they  were  his  immediate  attendants  (u.  8): 
Thou  shalt  command  the  priests,  that  is, 
"  thou  shalt  make  known  to  them  the  divine 
command  in  this  matter,  and  take  care  that 
they  observe  it,  to  stand  still  at  the  brink  of 
Jordan  while  the  waters  part,  that  it  may  ap- 
pear to  be  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  of  the 
mighty  God  of  Jacob,  that  Jordan  is  driven 
back,"  Ps.  cxiv.  5,  7.  God  could  have  divided 
the  river  without  the  priests,  but  they  could 
not  without  him.  The  priests  must  herein 
set  a  good  example  to  the  people,  and  teach 
them  to  do  their  utmost  in  the  service  of 
God,  and  trust  him  for  help  in  time  of  need. 
II.  Joshua  speaks  to  the  people,  and  there- 
in honours  God. 

1.  He  demands  attention  (v.  9):  "  Come 
hither  to  nae,  as  many  as  can  come  within 
hearing,  and,  before  you  see  the  works,  hear 
the  words  of  the  Lord  your  God,  that  you  may 
compare  them  together  and  they  may  illus- 
trate each  other."  He  had  commanded  them 
to  sanctify  themselves,  and  therefore  calls 
them  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  for  that  is 
the  ordinary  means  of  sanctification,  John 
xvii.  17. 

2.  He  now  tells  them,  at  length,  by  what 
way  they  should  pass  over  Jordan,  by  the 
stopping  of  its  streams  (u.  13) :  The  waters  of 
Jordan  shall  be  cut  off.  God  could  by  a 
sudden  and  miraculous  frost  have  congealed 
the  surface,  so  that  they  might  all  have  gone 
over  upon  the  ice ;  but  that  being  a  thing 
sometimes  done  even  in  that  country,  by  the 
ordinary  power  of  nature  (Job.  xxxviii.  30), 
it  would  not  have  been  such  an  honour  to 
Israel's  God,  nor  such  a  terror  to  Israel's 
enemies  ;  it  must  therefore  be  done  in  such  a 
way  as  had  no  precedent  but  the  dividing  of 
the  Red  Sea:  and  that  miracle  is  here  re- 
peated, to  show  that  God  has  the  same  power 
to  finish  the  salvation  of  his  people  that  he 
had  to  begin  it,  for  he  is  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega;  and  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  {as  the 
Chaldee  reads  it,  v.  7),  the  essential,  eternal 
Word,  was  as  truly  with  Joshua  as  he  was 
with  Moses.  And  by  the  dividing  of  the 
waters  from  the  waters,  and  the  making  of 
the  dry  land  to  appear  which  had  been 
covered,  God  would  remind  them  of  that  in 
>yhich  Moses  l)y  revelation  had  instructed 
them  concerning  the  work  of  creation  (Gen.  i. 
6,  9),  that  by  what  they  now  saw  their  belief 
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of  that  which  they  there  read  might  be  as- 
sisted, and  they  might  know  that  the  God 
whom  they  worshipped  was  the  same  God 
that  made  the  world  and  that  it  was  the  same 
power  that  was  engaged  and  employed  for 
them. 

3.  llie  people  having  been  directed  before 
to  follow  the  ark  are  here  told  that  it  should 
pass  before  them  into  Jordan,  ».  1 1.  Observe. 
(1.)  The  ark  of  the  covenant  must  be  their 
guide.  During  the  reign  of  Moses,  the  cloud 
was  their  guide,  but  now,  in  Joshua's  reign, 
the  ark;  both  were  visible  signs  of  God's 
presence  and  presidency,  but  divine  grace 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  wrapt  up 
as  in  a  cloud  and  covered  with  a  veil,  while 
by  Christ,  our  Joshua,  it  is  revealed  in  the 
arkof  the  covenant  unveiled.  (2.)  It  is  called 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  of  all  the 
earth.  "  He  that  is  your  God  (c.  9),  in  co- 
venant with  you,  is  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth, 
has  both  right  and  jwwer  to  command,  con- 
trol, use,  and  dispose  of  all  nations  and  of  all 
creatures.  He  is  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth, 
therefore  he  needs  not  you,  nor  can  he  be 
benefited  by  you ;  therefore  it  is  your  honour 
and  happiness  to  have  him  in  covenant  with 
you  :  if  he  be  yours,  all  the  creatures  are  at 
your  service,  and  when  he  pleases  shall  be 
employed  for  you."  "When  we  are  praising 
and  worshipping  God  as  Israel's  God,  and 
ours  through  Christ,  we  must  remember  that 
he  is  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  and  reve- 
rence him  and  trust  in  him  accordingly. 
Some  observe  an  accent  in  the  original, 
which  they  think  directs  us  to  translate  it 
somewhat  more  emphatically,  Behold  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  even  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  or 
even  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  of  all  the 
earth.  (3.)  They  are  told  that  the  ark  should 
pass  before  them  into  Jordan.  God  would  not 
appoint  them  to  go  any  where  but  where  he 
himself  would  go  before  them  and  go  with 
them ;  and  they  might  safely  venture,  even 
into  Jordan  itself,  if  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
led  them.  While  we  make  God's  precepts 
our  rule,  his  promises  our  stay,  and  his  pro- 
vidence our  guide,  we  need  not  dread  the 
greatest  difficulties  we  may  meet  with  in  the 
way  of  duty.  That  promise  is  sure  to  all  the 
seed  (Isa.  xliii.  2),  When  thou  passest  throvgh 
the  waters  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  through 
the  rivers  they  shall  not  overflow  thee. 

4.  From  what  God  was  now  about  to  do 
for  them  he  infers  an  assurance  of  what  lie 
would  yet  further  do.  This  he  mentions 
first,  so  mucn  was  his  heart  upon  it,  and  so 
great  a  satisfaction  did  it  give  him  (v.  10). 
"  Hereby  you  shall  know  that  the  living  God 
(the  true  God,  and  God  of  power,  not  one  of 
the  dead  gods  of  the  heathen)  is  among  you, 
though  you  see  him  not,  nor  are  to  have  any 
image  of  him,  is  among  you  to  give  you 
law,  secure  your  welfare,  and  receive  your 
homage, — is  amcng  you  in  this  great  under- 
taking now  before  you ;  and  therefore  you 
shall,  nay,  he  himself  will,  without  fail,  drive 
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out  from  before  you  the  Canaanites."  So  that 
the  dividing  of  Jordan  was  intended  to  be  to 
tliem,  (1.)  A  sure  token  of  God's  presence 
with  them.  By  this  they  could  not  but  know 
that  God  was  among  them,  unless  their  un- 
belief was  as  obstinate  against  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  as  that  of  their  fathers  was, 
who,  presently  after  God  had  divided  the  Red 
Sea  before  them,  impudently  asked,  /*  the 
Lord  among  us,  or  is  he  not  ?  Exod.  xvii.  7- 
(2.)  A  sure  pledge  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 
If  the  living  God  is  among  you,  expelling  he 
will  expel  (so  the  Hebrew  phrase  is) /rom  be- 
fore you  the  Canaanites."  He  will  do  it  cer- 
tainly, and  do  it  effectually.  What  should 
hinder  him  ?  What  can  stand  in  his  way  be- 
fore whom  rivers  are  divided  and  dried  up  ? 
The  forcing  of  the  lines  was  a  certain  presage 
of  the  ruin  of  all  their  hosts  :  how  could  they 
stand  their  ground  when  Jordan  itself  was 
driven  back  ?  When  they  had  not  courage  to 
dispute  this  pass,  but  trembled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  (Ps.  cxiv. 
7),  what  opposition  could  they  ever  make 
after  this?  This  assurance  which  Joshua 
here  gives  them  was  so  well  grounded 
that  it  would  enable  one  Israelite  to  chase  a 
thousand  Canaanites,  and  two  to  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight ;  and  it  would  be  abund- 
antly strengthened  by  remembering  the 
song  of  Moses,  dictated  forty  years  before, 
which  plainly  foretold  the  dividing  of  Jordan 
and  the  influence  it  would  have  upon  the 
driving  out  of  the  Canaanites.  Exod.  xv. 
15 — 17,  "  The  inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall 
melt  away,  and  so  be  effectually  driven  out ; 
they  shall  be  as  still  as  a  stone  till  thy  people 
])ass  over,  and  then  thou  shalt  bring  them  in 
;md  plant  them."  Note,  God's  glorious  ap- 
pearances for  his  church  and  people  ought  to 
be  improved  by  us  for  the  encouragement  of 
our  faith  and  hope  for  the  future.  As  for 
God,  his  work  is  perfect.  If  Jordan's  flood 
cannot  keep  them  out,  Canaan's  force  cannot 
turn  them  out  again. 

5.  He  directs  them  to  get  twelve  men 
ready,  one  of  each  tribe,  who  must  be  within 
call,  to  receive  such  orders  as  Joshua  should 
afterwards  give  them,  v.  12.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  were  to  attend  the  priests,  and 
walk  with  them  when  they  carried  the  ark, 
that  they  might  more  immediately  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  wonders  done  by  it,  as  some 
think ;  but  they  were  to  be  at  hand  for  the 
service  they  were  called  to,  ch.  iv,  4,  &c. 

14  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  people  removed  from  their  tents, 
to  pass  over  Jordan,  and  the  priests 
bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant  be- 
fore the  people;  15  And  as  they 
that  bare  the  ark  were  come  unto  Jor- 
dan, and  the  feet  of  the  priests  that 
bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim 
of  the  water,  (for  Jordan  overfloweth 
all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest,) 
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16*  That  the  waters  which  came  down 
from  above  stood  and  rose  up  upon 
a  heap  very  far  from  the  city  Adam, 
that  is  beside  Zaretan  :  and  those  that 
came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the 
plain,  even  the  salt  sea,  failed,  and 
were  cut  off:  and  the  people  passed 
over  right  against  Jericho.  17  And 
the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  stood  firm  on 
dry  ground  in  the  midst  of  Jordan, 
and  all  the  Israelites  passed  over  on 
dry  ground,  until  all  the  people  were 
passed  clean  over  Jordan. 

Here  we  have  a  short  and  plain  account  of 
the  dividing  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  the 
passage  of  the  children  of  Israel  through  it. 
The  story  is  not  garnished  with  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric  (gold  needs  not  to  be  painted), 
but  it  tells  us,  in  short,  matter  of  fact. 

I.  That  this  river  was  now  broader  and 
deeper  than  usually  it  was  at  other  times  of 
the  year,  «.  15.     The  melting  of  the  snow 


on  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  near  which 
this  river  had  its  rise,  was  the  occasion  that 
at  the  time  of  harvest,  barley-harvest,  which 
was  the  spring  of  the  year,  Jordan  over- 
flowed all  his  banks.  This  great  flood,  just 
at  that  time  (which  Providence  might  have 
restrained  for  once,  or  which  he  might  have 
ordered  them  to  cross  at  another  time  of  the 
year)  very  much  magnified  the  power  of  God 
and  his  kindness  to  Israel.  Note,  Though 
the  opposition  given  to  the  salvation  of  God's 
people  have  all  imaginable  advantages,  yet 
God  can  and  will  conquer  it.  Let  the  banks 
of  Jordan  be  filled  to  the  brink,  filled  till  they 
run  over,  it  is  as  easy  to  Omnipotence  to 
divide  them,  and  dry  them  up,  as  if  they  were 
ever  so  narrow,  ever  so  shallow  ;  it  is  all  one 
with  the  Lord. 

II.  That  as  soon  as  ever  the  feet  of  the 
priests  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water  the 
stream  stopped  immediately,  as  if  a  sluice 
had  been  let  down  to  dam  it  up,  v.  15,  16. 
So  that  the  waters  above  swelled,  stood  on  a 
heap,  and  ran  back,  and  yet,  as  it  should 
seem,  did  not  spread,  but  congealed,  which 
unaccountable  rising  of  the  river  was  ob- 
served with  amazement  by  those  that  lived 
upward  upon  it  many  miles  off",  and  the  re- 
membrance of  it  remained  among  them  long 
after :  the  waters  on  the  other  side  this  in- 
visible dam  ran  down  of  course,  and  left  the 
bottom  of  the  river  dry  as  far  downward,  it 
is  likely,  as  they  swelled  upward.  When 
they  passed  through  the  Red  Sea,  the  waters 
were  a  wall  on  either  hand,  here  only  on  the 
right-hand.  Note,  The  God  of  nature  can, 
when  he  pleases,  change  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  alter  its  properties,  can  turn  fluids 
into  solids,  waters  into  standing  rocks,  as,  on 
the  contrary,  rocks  into  standing  waters,  tc 
serve  his  own  purposes.  See  Ps.  cxiv.  5,  8 
c  17 
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"What  cannot  God  do  ?  What  will  he  not  do 
for  the  perfectinj^  of  his  people's  salvation  ? 
Sometimes  he  cleaves  the  earth  with  ricers 
(Hab.  iii.  9),  and  sometimes,  as  here,  cleaves 
the  rivers  without  earth.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  how,  when  the  course  of  this  strong 
«id  rapid  stream  was  arrested  on  a  sudden, 
the  waters  roared  and  were  troubledy  so  that 
the  mountains  seemed  to  shake  with  the 
swelling  thereof  (Ps.  .\lvi.  3),  how  the  floods 
lifted  up  their  voice,  the  floods  lifted  vp  their 
waves,  while  the  Lord  on  high  showed  him- 
self mightier  than  the  noise  of  these  many 
waters,  Ps.  xciii.  3,  4.  With  reference  to 
this  the  prophet  asks,  Was  the  Lord  dis- 
pleased against  the  rivers^  was  thine  anger 
against  the  rivers  ?  Hab.  iii.  8.  No,  Thou 
wentest  forth  for  the  salvation  of  thy  people, 
V.  13.  In  allusion  to  this,  it  is  foretold, 
among  the  great  things  God  will  do  for  the 
gospel  church  in  the  latter  days,  that  the 
great  river  Euphrates  shall  be  dried  up,  that 
the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  east  may  be  pre- 
nared.  Rev.  xvi.  12.  When  the  time  has 
come  for  Israel's  entrance  into  the  land  of 
promise  all  difficulties  shall  be  conquered, 
mountains  shall  become  plains  (Zech.  iv.  7) 
and  rivers  become  dry,  for  the  ransomed  of 
the  Lord  to  pass  over.  When  we  have  finished 
our  pilgrimage  through  this  wilderness,  death 
will  be  like  this  Jordan  between  us  and  the 
heavenly  Canaan,  but  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
has  prepared  us  a  way  through  it;  it  is  the 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed. 

III.  That  the  people  passed  over  right 
against  Jericho,  wliich  was,  1.  An  instance 
of  their  boldness,  and  a  noble  defiance  of 
their  enemies.  Jericho  was  one  of  the  strongest 
cities,  and  yet  they  dared  to  face  it  at  their 
first  entrance.  2.  It  was  an  encouragement 
to  them  to  venture  through  Jordan,  for  Je- 
richo was  a  goodly  city  and  tlie  country  about 
it  e.xtremely  pleasant ;  and,  having  that  in 
view  as  their  own,  what  difficulties  could  dis- 
courage them  from  taking  possession  ?  3.  It 
would  increase  the  confusion  and  terror  of 
their  enemies,  who  no  doubt  strictly  observed 
their  motions,  and  were  the  amazed  spec- 
tators of  this  work  of  wonders. 

IV.  That  the  priests  s/ood  stillin  the  midst 
of  Jordan  while  all  the  people  passed  over, 
V.  17.  There  the  ark  was  appointed  to  be,  to 
show  that  the  same  power  that  parted  the 
waters  kept  thetn  parted  as  long  as  there  was 
occasion ;  and  had  not  the  divine  presence,  of 
which  the  ark  was  a  token,  been  their  se- 
curity, the  waters  would  have  returned  upon 
♦hem  and  buried  them.  There  the  priests 
were  appointed  to  stand  still,  1.  To  try  their 
faith,  whether  they  could  venture  to  take  their 
post,  when  God  assigned  it  to  them,  with 
mountains  of  water  over  their  heads.  As 
they  made  a  bold  step  when  they  set  the  first 
foot  into  Jordan,  so  now  they  made  a  bold 
stand  when  they  tarried  longest  in  Jordan  ; 
but  they  knew  they  carried  their  own  pro- 
tection with  them.     Note.  Mininters  in  tunes 
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of  peril  should  be  examples  of  courage  and 
confidence  in  the  divine  goodness.  2  It  was 
to  encourage  the  faith  of  the  people,  that  they 
might  go  triumphantly  into  Canaan,  and 
fear  no  evil,  no,  not  in  this  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  (for  so  the  divided  river  was), 
being  asstired  of  God's  presence,  which  in- 
terposed between  them  and  the  greatest 
danger,  between  them  and  the  proud  waters, 
which  otherwise  had  gone  over  their  souls. 
Thus  in  the  greatest  dangers  the  saints  are 
comforted  with  his  rod  and  his  staff,  Ps. 
xxiii.  4. 

CHAP.  TV. 

TbU  rhapter  five*  n  further  arrouut  of  the  mirarulou*  piinafe 
uf  Itrarl  ilimii|,'h  Jurilaii.  I.  '1  he  proviiion  thai  wat  maile  at 
that  time  to  prrtene  the  memorial  pfit,  by  inrrUe  utone*  (el  up 
in  Jurdan  (irer.  9)  and  other  twelve  •truica  taken  up  uul  of  Jor- 
dan, vrr.  I — 8.  M.  I  he  march  of  the  people  through  Jurdaii'* 
cbaiinri,  lb«  two  trilie*  firtt,  then  all  the  people,  and  the  prieata 
that  Iwre  the  ark  laat,  *er.  10—14.  lU.  'I  he  ilnting uf  the  wiMeri 
again  np<iii  their  romin|[  np  with  the  ark,  ver.  15—19.  IV.  The 
eret-iiog  uf  the  monument  lu  nilgat,  to  prraerve  the  reuiembraiK-a 
of  this  work  uf  wnuiler  lo  potterily,  ver.  £0—24. 

to  pass,   when  all 


AND  it 
the  p< 


came  to  pass, 
people  were  clean  passed 
over  Jordan,  that  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Joshua,  saying,  2  Take  you  twelve 
men  out  of  the  people,  out  of  every 
tribe  a  man,  3  And  command  ye 
them,  saying,  Take  you  hence  out  of 
the  midst  of  Jordan,  out  of  the  place 
where  the  priests'feet  stood  firm,twelve 
stones,  and  ye  shall  carry  them  over 
with  you,  and  leave  them  in  the  lodging 
place,  where  ye  shall  lodge  tliis  night. 

4  Then  Joshua  called  tlie  twelve  men, 
whom  he  had  prepared  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man : 

5  And  Joshua  said  unto  them,  Pass 
over  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  your 
God  into  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and 
take  you  up  every  man  of  you  a  stone 
upon  his  shoulder,  according  unto  the 
number  of  the  tribes  of  the  children 
of  Israel :  G  That  this  may  be  a  sign 
among  you,  thai  when  your  children 
ask  ilieir  fathers  in  time  to  come, 
saying.  What  wean  ye  by  these  stones? 
7  Then  ye  shall  answer  them.  That 
the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off  be- 
fore the  ark  of  tlie  covenant  of  the 
Lord  ;  when  it  passed  over  Jordan, 
the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off: 
and  tliese  stones  shall  be  for  a  me- 
morial unto  tlie  children  of  Israel  for 
ever.  8  And  the  children  of  Israel 
did  so  as  Joshua  commanded,  and 
took  up  twelve  stones  out  of  the  midst 
of  Jordan,  as  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Joshua,  according  to  the  number  oi 
the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
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carried  them  over  with  them  unto  the 
place  where  theylodged,  and  laid  them 
down  there,  i)  And  Joshua  set  up 
twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of  Jordan, 
in  the  place  where  the  feet  of  the 
priests  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  stood :  and  they  are  there 
unto  this  day. 

We  may  well  imagine  how  busy  Joshua 
and  all  the  men  of  war  were  while  they  were 
passing  over  Jordan,  when  besides  their  own 
marching  into  an  enemy's  country,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  which  could  not  but 
occasion  them  many  thoughts  of  heart,  they 
had  their  wives,  and  children,  and  families, 
their  cattle,  and  tents,  and  all  their  effects, 
bag  and  baggage,  to  convey  by  this  strange 
and  untrodden  path,  which  we  must  suppose 
either  very  muddy  or  very  stony,  troublesome 
to  the  weak,  and  frightful  to  the  timorous, 
the  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  and 
the  ascent  out  of  it  steep,  so  that  every  man 
must  needs  have  his  head  full  of  care  and  his 
liands  full  of  business,  and  Joshua  more 
than  any  of  them.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  hurry,  care  must  be  taken  to  per- 
petuate the  memorial  of  this  wondrous  work 
of  God,  and  this  care  might  not  be  adjourned 
to  a  time  of  greater  leisure.  Note,  How 
much  soever  we  have  to  do  of  business  for 
ourselves  and  our  families,  we  must  not 
neglect  nor  omit  what  we  have  to  do  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  serving  of  his  honour, 
for  that  is  our  best  business.     Now, 

L  God  gave  orders  for  the  prq)aring  of 
this  memorial.  Had  Joshua  done  it  without 
divine  direction,  it  might  have  looked  like  a 
design  to  perpetuate  his  own  name  and  ho- 
nour, nor  would  it  have  commanded  so  sa- 
cred and  venerable  a  regard  from  posterity 
as  now,  when  God  himself  appointed  it. 
Note,  God's  works  of  wonder  ought  to  be 
kept  in  everlasting  remembrance,  and  means 
devised  for  the  preserving  of  the  memorial 
of  them.  Some  of  the  Israelites  that  passed 
over  Jordan  perhaps  were  so  stupid,  and  so 
little  affected  with  this  great  favour  of  God 
to  them,  that  they  felt  no  concern  to  have  it 
remembered ;  while  others,  it  may  be,  were 
so  much  affected  with  it,  and  had  such  deep 
impressions  made  upon  ihem  by  it,  that  ihey 
thought  there  needed  no  memorial  of  it  to 
be  erected,  the  heart  and  tongue  of  every  Is- 
raelite in  every  age  would  l)e  a  living  lasting 
monument  of  it.  But  God,  knowing  their 
frame,  and  how  apt  they  had  been  soon  to 
forget  his  works,  ordered  an  ex|)edient  for 
the  keeping  of  this  in  remembrance  to  all 
generations,  that  those  who  could  not,  or 
would  not,  read  the  record  of  it  in  the  sacred 
history,  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it 
by  the  monument  set  up  in  remembrance  of 
it,  of  which  the  common  tradition  of  the 
country  would  be  an  explication;  it  would 
likewise  serve  to  corroborate  the  proof  of  the 
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matter  of  fact,  and  would  remain  a  standing 
evidence  of  it  to  those   who  in   after-ages 
might  question  the  truth  of  it.    A  monument 
is  to  be  erected,  and,  1.  Joshua,  as  chief  cap- 
tain, must  give  directions  about  it  (v.  1): 
IVhen  all  the  people  had  clean  passed  over 
Jordan,  not  even  the  feeble,  that  were  the 
hindmost  of  them,  left  behind,  so  that  God 
had  done  his  work  completely,  and  every  Is- 
raelite got  safe  into  Canaan,  then  God  spoke 
unto  Joshua  to  provide  materials  for  this 
monument.     It  is  the  pious  conjecture  of  the 
learned  bishop  Patrick  that  Joshua  had  gone 
into  some  place  of  retirement  to  return  thanks 
immediately  for  this  wonderful  mercy,  and 
then  God  met  him,  and  spoke  thus  to  him. 
Or,  perhaps,  it  was  by  Eleazar  the  priest  that 
God  gave  these  and  other  instructions  to 
Joshua;   for,  though  he  is  not  mentioned 
here,  yet,  when  Joshua  was  ordained  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  to  this  great  trust,  God 
appointed  that  Eleazar  should  ask  counsel/or 
him  after  the  judgment  of  Urim,  and  at  his 
word  Joshua  and  all  the  children  of  Israel 
must  go  out  and  come  in.  Num.  -vxvii.  21.     2. 
One  man  out  of  each  tribe,  and  he  a  chosen 
man,  must  be  employed  to  prepare  materials 
for  this  monument,  that  each  tribe  might 
have  the  story  told  them  by  one  of  them- 
selves, and  each  tribe  might  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  glory  of  God  thereby  {v.  2,  4;-. 
Oat  of  every  tribe  a  man.     Not  the  Levites 
only,  but  every  Israelite  must,  in  his  place, 
help  to  make  known  to  the  sons  of  men  God's 
mighty  acts,  Ps,  cxlv.  12.     The  two  tribes, 
though  seated  already  in  their  possession,  j'et, 
sharing  in  the  mercy,  must  lend  a  hand  to 
the  memorial  of  it.     3.  The  stones  that  must 
l)e  set  up  for  this  memorial  are  ordered  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  midst  of  the  channel  (where, 
proI)ably,    there    lay    abundance    of   great 
stones),  and  as  near  as  might  be  from  the 
very  j)lace  where  the  priests  stood  with  the 
ark,  V.  3,  5.     This  intended  monument  de- 
served to  be  made  of  stones  curiously  cut 
with  the  finest  and  most  exquisite  art,  but 
these  stones  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  river 
were  more  natural  and  more  apt  indications 
of  the  miracle.     Let  posterity  know  by  this 
that  Jordan  was  driven  back,  for  these  very 
stones  were  then  fetched  out  of  it.     In  the 
institution  of  signs,  God  always  chose  that 
which  was  most  proper  and  significant,  rather 
than  that  which  is  pompous  or  curious ;  for 
God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world. 
These  twelve  men,  after  they  got  over  Jordan, 
must  be  sent  back  to  the  place  where  the  ark 
stood,  being  permitted  to  come  near  it  (which 
others  might  not)  for  this  service:  '*  Pass  over 
before  the  ark  {v.  5),  that  is,  into  the  presence 
of  the  ark,  which  now  stands  in  the  midst  of 
Jordan,  and  thence  fetch  these  stones."     4. 
The  use  of  these  stones  is  here  appointed  *  for 
a  sign  {v.  6),  a  memorial,  v.  7-    They  would 
give  occasion  to  the  children  to  ask  their 
parents  in  time  to  come.  How  came  these  stones 
hither  f  (probably  the  land  about  not  being 
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stony),  and  then  the  i)arents  would  inform 
them,  as  they  themselves  had  been  informed, 
that  in  this  place  Jordan  was  divided  by  the 
almiglity  power  of  God,  to  give  Israel  passage 
mto  Canaan,  as  Joshua  enlarges  on  this  head, 
r.  22,  &c. 

II.  According  to  these  orders  the  thing 
was  done.  1 .  Twelve  stones  were  taken  up 
out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  carried  in 
the  sight  of  the  people  to  the  place  where 
they  had  their  head-quarters  that  night,  v.  8. 
It  is  probable  that  the  stones  they  took  were 
as  big  as  they  could  well  carry,  and  as  near 
as  might  be  of  a  size  and  shape.  But  whe- 
ther they  went  away  with  them  immediately 
to  the  place,  or  whether  they  staid  to  attend 
the  ark,  and  kept  pace  with  the  solemn  pro- 
cession of  that,  to  grace  its  triumphant  entry 
into  Canaan,  is  not  certain.  By  these  stones 
which  they  were  ordered  to  take  up  God  did, 
as  it  were,  give  them  livery  and  seisin  of  this 
good  land ;  it  is  all  their  own,  let  them  enter 
and  take  possession ;  therefore  what  these 
twelve  did  the  children  of  Israel  are  said  to 
do  (r.  8),  because  they  were  the  representa- 
tives of  their  respective  tribes.  In  allusion 
to  this,  we  may  observe  that  when  the  Lord 
Jesus,  our  Joshua,  having  overcome  the 
sharpness  of  death  and  dried  up  that  Jordan, 
had  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  be- 
lievers, he  appointed  his  twelve  apostles  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
by  the  memorial  of  the  gospel  to  transmit 
the  knowledge  of  this  to  remote  places  and 
future  ages.  2.  Other  twelve  stones  (pro- 
bably much  larger  than  the  other,  for  we 
read  not  that  they  were  each  of  them  one 
man's  load)  were  set  up  in  the  midst  of  Jor- 
dan (v.  9),  piled  up  so  high  in  a  heap  or  pillar 
as  that  the  top  of  it  might  be  seen  above 
water  when  the  river  was  low,  or  seen  in 
the  water  when  it  was  clear,  or  at  least  the 
noise  or  commotion  of  the  water  passing  over 
it  would  be  observable,  and  the  bargemen 
would  avoid  it,  as  they  do  a  rock.  Some 
way  or  other,  it  is  likely,  it  was  discernible, 
so  as  to  notify  the  very  place  where  the  ark 
stood,  and  to  serve  for  a  duplicate  to  the 
other  monument,  which  was  to  be  set  up  on 
dry  land  in  Gilgal,  for  the  confirming  of  its 
testimony  and  the  preser\'ing  of  its  tradition. 
The  sign  being  doubled,  no  doubt  the  thing 
was  certain. 

10  For  the  priests  which  bare  the 
ark  stood  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  un- 
til every  thing  was  finished  that  the 
Lord  commanded  Joshua  to  speak 
unto  the  people,  according  to  all  that 
Moses  commanded  Joshua :  and  the 
I)eople  hasted  and  passed  over.  1 1 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the 
people  were  clean  passed  over,  that 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  passed  over,  and 
the  priests,  in  the  presence  of  the 
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people.  1 2  And  the  children  of  Reuben, 
and  the  children  of  Gad,  and  half  the 
tril)e  of  Manasseh,  passed  over  armed 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  as  Mo- 
ses spake  unto  them :  13  About  forty 
thousand  prepared  for  war  passed 
over  before  the  Lord  unto  battle, 
to  the  plains  of  Jericho.  14  On  that 
day  the  Lord  magnified  Joshua  in  the 
sight  of  all  Israel ;  and  they  feared 
him,  as  they  feared  Moses,  all  the  days 
of  his  life.  15  And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Joshua,  saying,  16  Command 
the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  the  tes- 
timony, that  they  come  up  out  of  Jor- 
dan. 17  Joshua  therefore  commanded 
the  priests,  saying.  Come  ye  up  out 
of  Jordan.  18  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  were  come 
up  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and 
the  soles  of  the  priests'  feet  were  lifted 
up  unto  the  dry  land,  that  the  waters 
of  Jordan  returned  unto  their  place, 
and  flowed  over  all  his  banks,  as  they 
did  before.  19  And  the  people  came 
up  out  of  Jordan  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  first  month,  and  encamped  in  Gil- 
gal, in  the  east  border  of  Jericho. 

The  inspired  historian  seems  to  be  so  well 
pleased  with  his  subject  here  that  he  is  loth 
to  quit  it,  and  is  therefore  very  particular  in 
his  narrative,  especially  in  observing  how 
closely  Joshua  pursued  the  orders  God  gave 
him,  and  that  he  did  nothing  without  divine 
direction,  finishing  all  that  the  Lord  had 
commanded  him  (».  10),  which  is  also  said  to 
be  what  Moses  commanded.  We  read  not  of 
any  particular  commands  that  Moses  gave  to 
Joshua  about  this  matter:  the  thing  was  al- 
together new  to  him.  It  must  therefore  be 
understood  of  the  general  instructions  Moses 
had  given  him  to  follow  the  divine  direction, 
to  deliver  that  to  the  people  which  he  had 
received  of  the  Lord,  and  to  take  all  occasions 
to  remind  them  of  their  duty  to  God,  as  the 
best  return  for  his  favours  to  them.  This 
which  Moses,  who  was  now  dead  and  gone, 
had  said  to  him,  he  had  in  mind  at  this  time, 
and  did  accordingly.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
have  the  good  instructions  that  have  been 
given  us  ready  to  us  when  we  have  occasion 
for  them. 

I.  The  people  hasted  and  passed  over, 
V.  10.  Some  understand  this  of  the  twelve 
men  that  carried  the  stones,  but  it  seems  ra- 
ther to  be  meant  of  the  body  of  the  people ; 
for,  though  an  account  was  given  of  their 
passing  over  (r.  1),  yet  here  it  is  repeated  for 
the  sake  of  this  circumstance,  M'hich  wajs  to 
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be  added,  that  they  passed  over  in  haste, 
either  because  Joshua  by  their  officers  or- 
dered them  to  make  haste,  for  it  was  to  be 
but  one  day's  work  and  they  must  not  leave 
a  hoof  behind,  or  perhaps  it  was  their  own 
inclination  that  hastened  them.  1.  Some 
hasted  because  they  were  not  able  to  trust 
God.  They  were  afraid  the  waters  should 
return  upon  them,  being  conscious  of  guilt, 
and  diffident  of  the  divine  power  and  good- 
ness. 2.  Others  because  they  were  not 
willing  to  tempt  God  to  continue  the  miracle 
longer  than  needs  must,  nor  would  they  put 
the  patience  of  the  priests  that  liore  the  ark 
too  much  to  the  stretch  by  unnecessary  de- 
lay. 3.  Others  because  they  were  eager  to 
be  in  Canaan,  and  would  thus  show  how 
much  they  longed  after  that  pleasant  land. 
4.  Those  that  considered  least,  yet  hasted 
because  others  did.  He  that  believeth  doth 
not  make  haste  to  anticipate  God's  counsels, 
but  he  makes  haste  to  attend  them,  Isa. 
xxviii.  16. 

II.  The  two  tribes  and  a  half  led  the  van, 
V.  12,  13.  So  they  had  promised  when  they 
had  their  lot  given  them  on  that  side  Jordan, 
Num.  xxxii.  27.  And  Joshua  had  lately  re- 
minded them  of  their  promise,  ch.  i.  12 — 15. 
It  was  fit  that  those  who  had  the  first  settle- 
ment should  be  the  first  in  the  encounter  of 
difficulties,  the  rather  because  they  had  not 
the  incumbrance  of  families  with  them  as  the 
other  tribes  had,  and  they  were  all  chosen 
men,  and  fit  for  service,  ready  armed.  It 
was  a  good  providence  that  they  had  so 
strong  a  body  to  lead  them  on,  and  would  be 
an  encouragement  to  the  rest.  And  the  two 
tribes  had  no  reason  to  complain :  the  post  of 
danger  is  the  post  of  honour. 

III.  When  all  the  people  had  got  clear  to 
the  other  side,  the  priests  with  the  ark  came 
up  out  of  Jordan.  This,  one  would  think, 
should  have  been  done  of  course ;  their  own 
reason  would  tell  them  that  now  there  was 
no  more  occasion  for  them,  and  yet  they  did 
not  stir  a  step  till  Joshua  ordered  them  to 
move,  and  Joshua  did  not  order  them  out  of 
Jordan  till  God  directed  him  to  do  so,  v. 
15 — 17.  So  observant  were  they  of  Joshua, 
and  he  of  God,  which  was  their  praise,  as  it 
was  their  happiness  to  be  under  such  good 
direction.  How  low  a  condition  soever  God 
may  at  any  time  bring  his  priests  or  people 
to,  let  them  patiently  wait,  till  by  his  provi- 
dence he  shall  call  them  up  out  of  it,  as  the 
priests  here  were  called  to  come  up  out  of 
Jordan,  and  let  them  not  be  weary  of  waiting, 
while  they  have  the  tokens  of  God's  presence 
with  them,  even  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  in 
the  depth  of  their  adversity. 

IV.  As  soon  as  ever  the  priests  and  the  ark 
had  come  up  out  of  Jordan,  the  waters  of  the 
river,  which  had  stood  on  a  heap,  gradually 
flowed  down  according  to  their  nature  and 
usual  course,  and  soon  filled  the  channel 
again,  v.  18.  This  makes  it  yet  more  evi- 
dent that  the  stop  which  had  now  been  given 
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to  the  river  was  not  from  any  secret  natural 
cause,  but  purely  from  the  power  of  God's 
presence,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  Israel ;  for 
when  Israel's  turn  was  served,  and  the  token 
of  God's  presence  was  removed,  immediately 
the  water  went  forward  again ;  so  that  if  it 
be  asked,  What  ailed  thee,  0  Jordan !  that 
thou  wast  driven  back  ?  It  must  be  answered. 
It  was  purely  in  obedience  to  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, and  in  kindness  to  the  Israel  of  God. 
There  is  therefore  none  like  unto  the  God  of 
Jeshurunj  happy  also  art  thou,  0  Israel!  who 
is  like  unto  thee,  0  people?  Some  observe 
here,  by  way  of  allusion,  that  when  the  ark, 
and  the  priests  that  bore  it,  are  removed 
from  any  place,  the  flood-gates  are  drawn  up, 
the  defence  has  departed,  and  an  inundation 
of  judgments  is  to  be  expected  shortly.  Those 
that  are  unchurched  will  soon  be  undone. 
The  glory  has  departed  if  the  ark  is  taken. 

V.  Notice  is  taken  of  the  honour  put  upon 
Joshua  by  all  this  {v.  14):  On  that  day  the 
Lord  magnified  Joshua,  both  by  the  fellowship 
he  admitted  him  to  with  himself,  speaking 
to  him  upon  all  occasions  and  being  ready  to 
be  consulted  by  him,  and  by  the  aiithority  he 
confirmed  him  in  over  both  priests  and  people. 
Those  that  honour  God  he  will  honour,  and 
when  he  will  magnify  a  man,  as  he  had  said 
he  would  magnify  Joshua  {ch.  iii.  7),  he  will 
do  it  eff'ectually.  Yet  it  was  not  for  Joshua's 
sake  only  that  he  was  thus  magnified,  but  to 
put  him  in  a  capacity  of  doing  so  much  the 
more  service  to  Israel,  for  hereupon  they 
feared  him  as  they  feared  Moses.  See  here 
what  is  the  best  and  surest  way  to  command 
the  respect  of  inferiors,  and  to  gain  their  re- 
verence and  observance,  not  by  blustering 
and  threatening,  and  carrying  it  with  a  high 
hand,  but  by  holiness  and  love,  and  all  pos- 
sible indications  of  a  constant  regard  to  their 
welfare,  and  to  God's  will  and  honour.  Those 
are  feared  in  the  best  manner,  and  to  the  best 
purpose,  who  make  it  to  appear  that  God  is 
with  them,  and  that  they  set  him  before 
them.  Those  that  are  sanctified  are  truly 
magnified,  and  are  worthy  of  double  honour. 
Favourites  of  heaven  should  be  looked  on 
with  awe. 

VI.  An  account  is  kept  of  the  time  of  this 
great  event  (v.  19):  it  was  on  the  tenth  day 
of  the  first  month,  just  forty  years  since  they 
came  out  of  Egypt,  wanting  five  days.  God 
had  said  in  his  wrath  that  they  should  wander 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  but,  to  make 
up  that  forty,  we  must  take  in  the  first  year, 
which  was  then  past,  and  had  been  a  year  of 
triumph  in  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt, 
and  this  last,  which  had  been  a  year  of  tri- 
umph likewise  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  so 
that  all  the  forty  were  not  years  of  sorrow; 
and  at  last  he  brought  them  into  Canaan  five 
days  before  the  forty  years  were  ended,  to 
show  how  little  pleasure  God  takes  in  punish- 
ing, how  swift  he  is  to  show  mercy,  and  that 

for  the  elects'  sake  the  days  of  trouble  are 
shortened.  Matt.  xxiv.  22.     God  ordered  it  so 
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that  they  should  enter  Canaan  four  days  be- 
fore the  annual  solemnity  of  the  passover, 
and  on  the  very  day  when  the  preparation 
for  it  was  to  begin  (Exod.  xii.  3),  because  he 
would  have  their  entrance  into  Canaan  graced 
and  sanctified  with  that  religious  feast,  and 
would  have  them  then  to  be  reminded  of  their 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  that,  com})aring 
them  together,  God  might  be  glorified  as  the 
J/pha  and  Omega  of  their  bliss. 

20  And  those  twelve  stones,  which 
tliey  took  out  of  Jordan,  did  Joshua 
pitch  in  Gilgal.  21  And  he  spake 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 
When  your  children  shall  ask  their 
fathers  in  time  to  come,  saying,  What 
mean  these  stones?  22  Then  ye 
shall  let  your  children  know,  saying, 
Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on  dry 
land.  23  For  the  Lord  your  God 
dried  up  the  waters  of  Jordan  from 
hefore  you,  until  ye  were  passed  over, 
as  the  Lord  your  God  did  to  the 
Red  sea,  which  he  dried  up  from  be- 
fore us,  until  we  were  gone  over: 
24  Tliat  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
might  know  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
tlijit  it  is  mighty  :  that  ye  might  fear 
the  Lord  your  God  for  ever. 

The  twelve  stones  which  were  laid  down  in 
OiUjal  (i7.  8)  are  here  set  up  either  one  upon 
another,  yet  so  as  that  they  might  be  dis- 
tinctly counted,  or  one  by  another  in  rows  ; 
for  after  they  were  fixed  they  are  not  called 
a  heap  of  stones t  but  these  stones. 

I.  It  is  here  taken  for  granted  that  pos- 
terity would  enquire  into  the  meaning  of 
them,  supposing  them  intended  for  a  me- 
morial :  Your  children  shall  ask  their  fathers 
(for  who  else  should  they  ask.  ?)  IVhut  mean 
these  stones  F  Note,  Those  that  will  be  wise 
when  they  are  old  must  be  inquisitive  when 
thcv  are  young.  Our  Lord  Jesus,  though 
he  had  in  himself  the  fulness  of  knowledge, 
has  by  his  example  taught  children  and 
young  people  to  hear  and  ask  questions,  Luke 
ii.  4G.  Perhaps  when  John  was  baptizing  in 
Jordan  at  Bethabara  (the  house  of  passage, 
where  the  people  passed  over)  he  pointed  at 
these  very  stones,  while  saying  (Matt.  iii.  9) 
God  is  able  of  these  stones  (which  were  at 
first  set  up  by  the  twelve  tribes)  to  raise  vp 
children  unto  Abraham.  The  stones  being 
the  memorial  of  the  miracle,  the  children's 
question  gave  occasion  for  the  improvement  of 
it;  but  our  Saviour  says  (Luke  x.  40),  If  the 
rhMrcns/iould  hold  theirpeace, the  stones  would 
immediately  cry  out ;  for  one,  way  or  other  the 
Lordvyill  be  glorified  in  his  works  of  wonder. 

H.  The   parents  are   here   directed   what 
answer  to  give  to  tliis  enquiry  (o.  22) :  "  You 
shall  let  your  children  know  th  it  which  you 
22 
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have  yourselves  learned  from  the  written 
word  and  from  j'our  fathers."  Note,  It  is 
the  duty  of  })arents  to  acquaint  their  children 
betimes  with  the  word  and  works  of  God, 
that  they  may  be  trained  up  in  the  way  they 
should  go. 

1.  They  must  let  their  children  know  that 
Jordan  was  driven  back  before  Israel,  who 
went  through  it  upon  dry  land,  and  that  this 
was  the  very  place  where  they  passed  over, 
'i'hey  saw  how  deep  and  strong  a  stream 
Jordan  now  was,  but  the  divine  power  put  a 
stop  to  it,  even  when  it  overflowed  all  its 
banks — "  and  this  for  you,  that  live  so  long 
after."  Note,  God's  mercies  to  our  ancestors 
were  mercies  to  us  ;  and  we  should  take  all 
occasions  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  the 
great  things  God  did  for  our  fathers  in  the 
days  of  old.  The  place  thus  marked  would 
be  a  memorandum  to  them  :  Israel  came 
over  this  Jordan.  A  local  memory  would  be 
of  use  to  them,  and  the  sight  of  the  place  re- 
mind them  of  that  which  was  done  there ; 
and  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
but  strangers  and  travellers,  would  look  upon 
these  stones  and  receive  instruction.  Many, 
upon  the  sight  of  the  stones,  would  go  to  their 
Bibles,  and  there  read  the  history  of  this  won- 
drous work ;  and  some  perhaps,  upon  reading 
the  history,  though  living  ata  distance,  would 
have  the  curiosity  to  go  and  see  the  stones. 

2.  They  must  take  that  occasion  to  tell 
their  children  of  the  drying  up  of  tiie  Red 
Sea  forty  years  before :  As  the  Lord  your 
God  did  to  the  Red  Sea.  Note,  (1.)  It 
greatly  magnifies  later  mercies  to  compare 
them  with  former  mercies,  for,  by  making 
the  comparison,  it  appears  that  God  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  (2.) 
Later  mercies  should  bring  to  remembrance 
former  mercies,  and  revive  our  thankfulness 
for  them. 

3.  They  must  put  them  m  the  M'ay  of 
making  a  good  use  of  these  works  of  wonder, 
the  knowledge  whereof  was  thus  carefully 
transmitted  to  them,  r.  24.  (1.)  The  power 
of  God  was  hereby  magnified.  All  the  world 
was  or  might  be  convinced  that  the  hand  o/ 
the  Lord  is  mighty,  that  nothing  is  too  hard 
for  God  to  do ;  nor  can  any  power,  no,  not 
that  of  nature  itself,  obstruct  what  God  will 
effect.  The  deliverances  of  God's  people  are 
instructions  to  all  people,  and  fair  warnings* 
not  to  contend  with  Omnipotence.  (2.; 
The  peoplp  of  God  were  engaged  and  encou- 
raged to  persevere  in  his  service  "  That  you 
might  fear  the  Lord  your  God,  and  conse- 
quently do  your  duty  to  him,  and  this  for 
ever,"  or  all  days  (margin),  "  every  day,  all 
the  days  of  your  lives,  and  your  seed  through- 
out your  generations."  The  remembrance 
of  this  wonderful  work  should  eflectually  re- 
strain them  from  the  worship  of  other  gods, 
and  constrain  them  to  abide  and  abound  in 
the  service  of  their  own  God.  Note,  In  all 
the  instructions  and  informations  parents 
give  their  children,  they  should  have  thit* 
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chiefly  in  their  eye,  to  teach  and  eng-age  them 
to  fear  God  for  ever.  Serious  godliness  is 
the  best  learning. 

CHAP.  V. 

Israel  have  now  got  over  Jordan,  and  the  waters  which  had  opened 
brrorr  them,  to  favour  their  inarch  rortvRrd,  are  closed  a^ain  lie- 
bind  them,  to  forbid  their  retreat  backward.  I'liey  have  now 
pot  fontiUK  iu  Canaan,  and  must  apply  thrmielve<<  to  the  con- 
quest of  it,  in  order  to  which  this  chapter  telU  us,  I.  Mow  ibrir 
enemies  were  dispirited,  ver.  I.  II.  What  was  dune  at  thrirtirst 
laniling  to  assist  and  enconra|;e  them.  I.  The  cuvenani  of  cir- 
cumcision was  renewed,  ver.  2 — 9.  2.  The  feast  of  the  passnver 
was  celebrated,  ver.  10.  3.  Their  cai^.p  was  victualled  with  the 
corn  of  the  land,  whereupon  the  manna  ceaseil,  ver.  11,  12.  4. 
The  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  himself  appeared  to  Joshua  to 
animate  and  direct  hmi,  ver.  13 — 15. 

AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  all 
the  kings  of  the  Amorites,. 
which  were  on  the  side  of  Jordan 
westward,  and  all  the  kings  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  were  by  the  sea, 
heard  that  the  Lord  had  dried  up 
the  waters  of  Jordan  from  before  the 
children  of  Israel,  until  we  were 
passed  over,  that  their  heart  melted, 
neither  was  there  spirit  in  them  any 
more,  because  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael. 2  At  that  time  the  Lord  said 
unto  Joshua,  Make  thee  sharp  knives, 
and  circumcise  again  the  children  of 
Israel  the  second  time.  3  And  Joshua 
made  him  sharp  knives,  and  circum- 
cised the  children  of  Israel  at  the  hill 
of  the  foreskins.  4  And  this  is  the 
cause  why  Joshua  did  circumcise : 
All  the  people  that  came  out  of 
Egypt,  that  were  males,  even  all  the 
men  of  war,  died  in  the  wilderness 
by  the  way,  after  they  came  out  of 
Egypt.  5  Now  all  the  people  that 
came  out  were  circumcised:  but  all 
the  people  that  were  born  in  the  wil- 
derness by  the  way  as  they  came 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  Ihem  they  had 
not  circumcised.  (J  For  the  children 
of  Israel  walked  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  till  all  the  people  that 
v:ere  men  of  war,  which  came  out  of 
Egypt,  were  consumed,  because  they 
obeyed  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord  : 
unto  whom  the  Lord  sware  that  he 
would  not  show  them  the  land,  which 
the  Lord  sware  unto  their  fathers 
that  he  would  give  us,  a  land  that 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  7  And 
their  children,  whom  he  raised  up  in 
their  stead,  them  Joshua  circumcised: 
for  they  were  uncircumcised,  because 
they  had  not  circumcised  them  by 
the  way.  8  And  it  came  to  pass, 
wlien  they  had  done  circumcising  all 
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the  people,  that  they  abode  in  their 
places  in  the  camp,  till  they  were 
whole.  9  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Joshu:a,  This  day  have  I  rolled  away 
the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  oft'  you. 
Wherefore  the  name  of  the  place  is 
called  Gilgal  unto  this  day. 

A  vast  show,  no  doubt,  the  numerous  camp 
of  Israel  made  in  the  plains  of  Jericho, 
where  now  they  had  pitched  their  tents. 
Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob  f  That 
v.'hich  had  long  been  the  church  in  the  wilder- 
ness has  now  come  up  from  the  wilderness^ 
leaning  upon  her  beloved^  and  looks  forth  as 
the  morninff,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the 
sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners. 
How  terrible  she  was  in  the  eyes  of  her 
enemies  we  are  here  told,o.  1.  How  fair  and 
clear  she  was  made  in  the  eyes  of  her  friends, 
by  the  rolling  away  of  the  reproach  of  Egypt, 
we  are  told  in  the  following  verses. 

I.  Here  is  the  fright  which  the  Canaanites 
were  put  into  by  their  miraculously  passing 
over  Jordan,  v.  1.  The  news  of  it  was  soon 
dispersed  all  the  country  over,  not  only  as  a 
prodigy  in  itself,  but  as  an  alarm  to  all  the 
kings  and  kingdoms  of  Canaan.  Now,  as 
when  Babylon  was  taken,  One  post  runs  to 
meet  another,  and  one  messenger  to  meet  another, 
to  carry  the  amazing  tidings  to  every  corner 
of  their  land,  Jer.  li.  31.  And  here  we  are 
told  what  impressions  the  tidings  made  upon 
the  kings  of  this  land :  Their  fieart  melted 
like  wa.x  before  the  fire,  neither  was  there 
spirit  in  them  any  more.  This  intimates  that, 
though  the  heart  of  the  people  generally  had 
fainted  before  (as  Rahab  owned,  ch.  ii.  9), 
yet  the  kings  had  till  now  kept  up  their 
spirits  pretty  well,  had  promised  themselves 
that,  being  in  possession,  their  country  popu- 
lous, and  their  cities  fortified,  they  should  be 
able  to  make  their  part  good  against  the  in- 
vaders ;  but  when  they  heard  not  only  that 
they  had  come  over  Jordan,  and  that  this  de- 
fence of  their  country  was  broken  through, 
but  that  they  had  come  over  by  a  miracle, 
the  God  of  nature  manifestly  fighting  for 
them,  their  hearts  failed  them  too,  they  gave 
up  the  cause  for  gone,  and  were  now  at  their 
wits'  end.  And,  1.  They  had  reason  enough 
to  be  afraid  ;  Israel  itself  was  a  formidable 
body,  and  much  more  so  when  God  was  its 
head,  a  God  of  almighty  power.  What  can 
make  head  against  them  if  Jordan  be  driven 
back  before  them  ?  2.  God  impressed  these 
fears  upon  them,  and  dis])irited  them,  as  he 
had  promiserl  (Exod.  xxiii.  27),  I  will  send 
my  fear  before  thee.  God  can  make  the 
wicked  to  fear  where  no  fear  is  (Ps.  liii.  5), 
much  more  where  there  is  such  cause  for  fear 
as  was  here.  He  that  made  the  soul  can, 
when  he  pleases,  make  his  sword  thus  to  ap- 
proach to  it  and  kill  it  with  his  terrors. 

II.  The  opportunity  which  this  gave  to  the 
Israelites  to  circumcise  those  among  them 
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that  were  uncircumcised  :  At  that  time  (p.  2), 
iv'hen  the  country  al)OUt  them  was  in  that 
great  consternation,  God  ordered  Joshua  to 
circumcise  the  children  of  Israel,  for  at  that 
time  it  might  be  done  with  safety  even  in  an 
enemy's  country  ;  their  hearts  being  melted, 
their  hands  were  tied,  that  they  could  not 
take  this  advantage  against  them  as  Simeon 
and  Levi  did  against  the  Shecheraites,  to 
come  upon  them  when  they  were  sore.  Joshua 
could  not  be  sure  of  this,  and  therefore. 
If  he  had  ordered  this  general  circum- 
cision just  at  this  time  of  his  own  head,  he 
might  justly  have  been  censured  as  impru- 
dent ;  for,  how  good  soever  the  thing  was  in 
itself,  in  the  eye  of  reason  it  was  not  season- 
able at  this  time,  and  might  have  been  of 
dangerous  consequence ;  but,  when  God 
commanded  him  to  do  it,  he  must  not  consult 
with  flesh  and  blood  :  he  that  bade  them  to 
do  it  would,  no  doubt,  protect  them  and  bear 
them  out  in  it.     Now  observe, 

1 .  The  occasion  there  was  for  this  general 
circumcision,  (1.)  All  that  came  out  of 
Egypt  were  circumcised,  v.  5.  While  they 
had  peace  in  Egypt  doubtless  they  circum- 
cised their  children  the  eighth  day  accordmg 
to  the  law.  But  after  they  began  to  be  op- 
pressed, especially  when  the  edict  was  made  for 
the  destruction  of  their  male  infants,  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  ordinance  was  interrupted; 
many  of  them  were  uncircumcised,  of  whom 
there  was  a  general  circumcision,  either  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  three  days'  darkness,  as 
Dr.  Lightfoot  conjectures,  or  a  year  after, 
just  before  their  eating  the  second  passover 
at  Mount  Sinai,  and  m  order  to  that  solem- 
nity (Num.  ix.  2)  as  many  think.  And  it  is 
with  reference  to  that  general  circumcision 
that  this  is  called  a  second,  v.  2.  But  the 
learned  Masius  thinks  it  refers  to  the  general 
circumcision  of  Abraham's  family  when  that 
ordinance  was  first  instituted,  Gen.  xvii.  23. 
That  first  confirmed  the  promise  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  this  second  was  a  thankful  cele- 
bration of  the  performance  of  that  promise. 
But,  (2.)  All  that  were  born  in  the  wilderness, 
namely,  after  their  walking  in  the  wilderness, 
became  by  the  divine  sentence  a  judgment 
upon  them  for  their  disobedience,  as  is  inti- 
mated by  that  repetition  of  the  sentence,  v.  G. 
All  that  were  born  since  that  fatal  day  on 
which  God  swore  in  his  wrath  that  none  of 
that  generation  should  enter  into  his  rest 
were  uncircumcised.  But  what  shall  we  say 
to  this  ?  Had  not  God  enjoined  it  to  Abra- 
ham, under  a  very  severe  penalty,  that  every 
man-child  of  his  seed  should  be  circumcised 
on  the  eighth  day?  Gen.  xvii.  9 — 14.  Was 
it  not  the  seal  of  the  everlasting  covenant  ? 
Was  not  so  great  a  stress  laid  upon  it  when 
they  were  coming  out  of  Egypt  that  when, 
immediately  after  the  first  passover,  the  law 
concerning  that  feast  was  made  perpetual, 
this  was  one  clause  of  it,  that  no  uncircum- 
cised person  should  eat  of  it,  but  should  be  | 
deemed  as  a  stranger  ?  and  yet,  under  the  I 
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government  of  Moses  himself,  to  have  all 
their  children  that  were  born  for  thirty- eight 
years  together  left  uncircumcised  is  unac- 
countable. So  great  an  omission  could  not 
be  general  but  by  divine  direction.  Now, 
[1.]  Some  think  circumcision  was  omitted 
because  it  was  needless :  it  was  appointed  to 
be  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  Israel- 
ites and  other  nations,  and  therefore  in  the 
wilderness,  where  they  were  so  perfectly  se- 
parated from  all  and  mingled  with  none, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it.  [2.]  Others 
think  that  they  did  not  look  upon  the  precept 
of  circumcision  as  obligatory  till  they  came 
to  settle  in  Canaan ;  for  in  the  covenant 
made  with  them  at  Mount  Sinai  nothing  was 
said  about  circumcision,  neither  was  it  of 
Moses  but  of  the  fathers  (John  vii.  22),  and 
with  particular  reference  to  the  grant  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  Gen.  xvii.  8.  [3.']  Others 
think  that  God  favourably  dispensed  with 
the  observance  of  this  ordinance  in  considera- 
tion of  the  unsettledness  of  their  state,  and 
their  frequent  removals  while  they  were  in  the 
wilderness.  It  was  requisite  that  children 
after  they  were  circumcised  should  rest  for 
some  time  while  they  were  sore,  and  stirring 
them  might  be  dangerous  to  them ;  God 
therefore  would  have  mercy  and  not  sacri- 
fice. This  reason  is  generally  acquiesced  in, 
but  to  me  it  is  not  satisfactory,  for  sometimes 
they  staid  a  year  in  a  place  (Num.  ix.  22),  if 
not  much  longer ;  and  in  their  removals  the 
little  children,  though  sore,  might  be  wrapped 
so  warm,  and  carried  so  easy,  as  to  receive  no 
damage,  and  might  certainly  be  much  better 
accommodated  than  the  mothers  in  travail  or 
while  lying  in.  Therefore,  [4.]'l'o  me  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  continued  token  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure against  them  for  their  unbelief  and 
murmuring.'  Circumcision  was  originally  a 
seal  of  the  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
as  we  observed  before.  It  was  in  the  believ- 
ing hope  of  that  good  land  that  the  patriarchs 
circumcised  their  children ;  but  when  God 
had  sworn  in  his  wrath  concerning  the  men 
of  war  who  came  out  of  Egypt  that  they 
should  be  consumed  in  the  wilderness,  and 
never  enter  Canaan,  nor  come  within  sight  of 
it  (as  that  sentence  is  here  repeated,  v.  6,  re- 
ference being  made  to  it),  as  a  further  ratifi- 
cation of  that  sentence,  and  to  be  a  constant 
memorandum  of  it  to  them,  all  that  fell  under 
that  sentence,  and  were  to  fall  by  it,  were  for- 
bidden to  circumcise  their  children,  by  which 
they  were  plainly  told  that,  whatever  others 
might,  they  should  never  have  the  benefit  of 
that  promise  of  which  circumcision  was  the 
seal.  And  this  was  such  a  significant  indica- 
tion of  God's  wrath  as  the  breaking  of  the 
tables  of  the  covenant  was  when  Israel  had 
broken  the  covenant  by  making  the  golden 
calf.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  express  men- 
tion of  this  judicial  prohibition  in  the  ac- 
count of  that  sentence ;  but  an  intimation  of 
it  in  Num.  xiv.  33,  Your  children  shall  bear 
your  whoredoms.     It  is  probable  the  children 
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of  Caleb  and  Joshua  were  circumcised,  for 
they  were  excepted  out  of  that  sentence,  and 
of  Caleb  it  is  particularly  said.  To  him  will  I 
give  the  land,  and  to  his  children  (Deut.  i. 
36),  which  was  the  very  promise  that  circum- 
cision was  the  seal  of:  and  Joshua  is  here 
told  to  circumcise  the  people,  not  his  own 
family.  Whatever  the  reason  was,  it  seems 
that  this  great  ordinance  was  omitted  in 
Israel  for  almost  forty  years  together,  which 
is  a  plain  indication  that  it  was  not  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  nor  was  to  be  of  perpetual  ob- 
ligation, but  should  in  the  fulness  of  time  be 
abolished,  as  now  it  was  for  so  long  a  time 
suspended. 

2.  The  orders  given  to  Joshua  for  this 
general  circumcision  (v.  2) :  Circumcise  again 
the  children  of  Israel,  not  the  same  persons, 
but  the  body  of  the  people.  Why  was  this 
ordered  to  be  done  now  ?  Answ.  (1.)  Because 
now  the  promise  of  which  circumcision  was 
instituted  to  be  the  seal  was  performed.  The 
seed  of  Israel  was  brought  safely  into  the  land 
of  Canaan.  "  Let  them  therefore  hereby  own 
the  truth  of  that  promise  which  their  fathers 
had  disbelieved,  and  could  not  find  in  their 
hearts  to  trust  to."  (2.)  Because  now  the 
threatening  of  which  the  suspending  of  cir- 
cumcision for  thirty-eight  years  was  the  rati- 
fication was  fully  executed  by  the  expiring  of 
the  forty  years.  That  warfare  is  accomplished, 
that  iniquity  is  pardoned  (Isa.  xl.  2),  and 
therefore  now  the  seal  of  the  covenant  is  re- 
vived again.  But  why  was  it  not  done 
sooner?  why  not  while  they  were  resting 
some  months  in  the  plains  of  Moab  ?  why 
not  during  the  thirty  days  of  their  mourning 
for  Moses  ?  Why  was  it  not  deferred  longer, 
till  they  had  made  some  progress  in  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  and  had  gained  a  settlement 
there,  at  least  till  they  had  entrenched  them- 
selves, and  fortified  their  camp  ?  Why  must 
it  be  done  the  very  next  day  after  they  had 
come  over  Jordan  ?  Answ.  Because  divine 
Wisdom  saw  that  to  be  the  fittest  time,  just 
when  the  forty  years  were  ended,  and  they 
had  entered  Canaan ;  and  the  reasons  which 
human  wisdom  would  have  offered  against  it 
were  easily  overruled.  [l.]  God  would 
hereby  show  that  the  camp  of  Israel  was  not 
governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  and  measures 
of  war,  but  by  immediate  direction  from  God, 
who  by  thus  exposing  them,  in  the  most 
dangerous  moments,  magnified  his  own 
power  in  protecting  them  even  then.  And 
this  great  instance  of  security,  in  disabling 
themselves  for  action  just  when  they  were 
entering  upon  action,  proclaimed  such  confi- 
dence in  the  divine  care  for  their  safety  as 
would  increase  their  enemies'  fears,  much 
more  when  their  scouts  informed  them  not 
only  of  the  thing  itself  that  was  done,  but  of 
the  meaning  of  it,  that  it  was  a  seal  of  the 
grant  of  this  land  to  Israel.  [2.]  God  would 
hereby  animate  his  people  Israel  against  the 
difficulties  they  were  now  to  encounter,  by 
confirming  his  covenant  with  them,   which 


The  circumcision  of  the  Israelites 
gave  them  unquestionable  assurance  of  vic- 
tory and  success,  and  the  full  possession  of 
the  land  of  promise.  [3.]  God  would  hereby 
teach  them,  and  us  with  them,  in  all  great 
undertakings  to  begin  with  God,  to  make  sure 
of  his  favour,  by  offering  ourselves  to  him  a 
living  sacrifice  (for  that  was  signified  by  the 
blood  of  circumcision),  and  then  we  may  ex- 
pect to  prosper  in  all  we  do.  [4.]  The  reviving 
of  circumcision,  after  it  had  been  so  long 
disused,  was  designed  to  revive  the  observ- 
ance of  other  institutions,  the  omission  of 
which  had  been  connived  at  in  the  wilderness. 
This  command  to  circumcise  them  was  to 
remind  them  of  that  which  Moses  had  told 
them  (Deut.  xii.  8),  that  when  they  should  have 
come  over  Jordan  they  must  not  do  as  they 
had  done  in  the  wilderness,  but  must  come 
under  a  stricter  discipline.  It  was  said  con- 
cerning many  of  the  laws  God  had  given 
them  that  they  must  observe  them  in  the  land 
to  which  they  were  going,  Deut.  vi.  1 ;  xii.  1. 
[5.]  This  second  circumcision,  as  it  is  here 
called,  was  typical  of  the  spiritual  circum- 
cision with  which  the  Israel  of  God,  when 
they  enter  into  the  gospel  rest,  are  circum- 
cised ;  it  is  the  learned  bishop  Pierson's  ob- 
servation that  this  circumcision  being  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  Joshua, 
Moses's  successor,  it  points  to  Jesus  as  the 
true  circumciser,  the  author  oi  another  circum- 
cision than  that  of  the  flesh,  commanded  by 
the  law,  even  the  circnirxision  of  the  heart 
(Rom.  ii.  29),  called  the  circumcision  of 
Christ,  Col.  ii.  11. 

3.  The  people's  obedience  to  these  orders. 
Joshua  circumcised  the  children  of  Israel  (v. 
3),  not  himself  with  his  own  hands,  but  he 
commanded  that  it  should  be  done,  and  took 
care  that  it  was  done  :  it  might  soon  be  de- 
spatched, for  it  was  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be  done  by  a  priest  or  Levite,  but  any 
one  might  be  employed  to  do  it.  All  those 
that  were  under  twenty  years  old  when 
the  people  were  numbered  at  Mount  Sinai, 
and  not  being  numbered  with  them  fell 
not  by  the  fatal  sentence,  were  circum- 
cised, and  by  them  all  the  rest  might  be  cir- 
cumcised in  a  little  time.  The  people  had 
promised  to  hearken  to  Joshua  as  they  had 
hearkened  to  Moses  (ch.  i.  17),  and  here 
they  gave  an  instance  of  their  dutifulness 
by  submitting  to  this  painful  institution,  and 
not  calling  him  for  the  sake  of  it  a  bloody 
governor,  as  Zipporah  because  of  the  circum- 
cision called  Moses  a  bloody'husband. 

4.  The  names  given  to  the  place  where  this 
was  done,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it. 
(1.)  It  was  called  the  hill  of  the  foreskins, 
V.  3.  Probably  the  foreskins  that  were  cut 
off  were  laid  on  a  heap,  and  covered  with 
earth,  so  that  they  made  a  little  hillock.  (2.) 
It  was  called  Gilgal,  from  a  word  which  sig- 
nifies to  take  away,  from  that  which  God  said 
to  Joshua  (v.  9),  Tliis  day  have  I  rolled  away 
the  reproach  of  Egypt.  God  is  jealous  for 
the  honour  of  his  people,  his  own  honour 
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being  so  much  interested  in  it;  and,  what- 
ever reproach  they  may  lie  under  for  a  time, 
first  or  last  it  will  certainly  be  rolled  away, 
and  every  tongue  that  risetii  up  against  them 
he  will  condemn  [l.]  Their  circumcision 
rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt.  They 
were  hereby  owned  to  be  the  free-born  child- 
ren of  God,  having  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
in  their  flesh,  and  so  the  reproach  of  their 
bondage  in  Egypt  was  removed.  They  were 
tainted  with  the  idolatry  of  Egypt,  and  that 
was  their  reproach  ;  but  now  that  they  were 
circumcised  it  was  to  be  hoped  they  would 
be  so  entirely  devoted  to  God  that  the  re- 
proach of  their  atfection  to  Egypt  would  be 
rolled  away.  [2.]  Their  coming  safely  to 
Canaan  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt, 
for  it  silenced  that  spiteiul  suggestion  of  the 
Egyptians,  i\\2X  for  mischief  they  were  brought 
out,  the  wilderness  had  shut  them  in,  Exod. 
xiv.  3.  I'heir  wandering  so  long  in  the 
wilderness  confirmed  the  reproach,  but  now 


that  they  had  entered  Canaan  in  triumpl 
that  reproach  was  done  away.  When  God 
glorifies  himself  in  perfecting  the  salvation  of 
his  people  he  not  only  silences  the  reproach 
of  their  enemies,  but  rolls  it  upon  themselves. 

10  And  the  cliildren  of  Israel  en- 
camped in  Gilgal,  and  kept  the  pass- 
over  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  tlie 
month  at  even  in  the  plains  of  Jeri- 
cho. 1 1  And  they  did  eat  of  the  old 
corn  of  the  land  on  the  morrow  after 
the  passover,  unleavened  cakes,  and 
parched  corn  in  the  selfsame  day.  1 2 
And  the  manna  ceased  on  the  mor- 
row after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old 
corn  of  the  land ;  neither  had  the 
children  of  Israel  manna  any  more; 
but  they  did  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  that  year. 

We  may  well  imagine  that  the  people  of 
Canaan  were  astonished,  and  that  when  they 
observed  the  motions  of  the  enemy  they 
could  not  but  think  them  very  strange. 
When  soldiers  take  the  field  they  are  apt 
to  think  themselves  excused  from  religious 
exercises  (they  have  not  time  nor  thought  to 
attend  to  them),  yet  Joshua  opens  the  cam- 
iiaign  with  one  act  of  devotion  after  another. 
What  was  afterwards  said  to  another  Joshua 
might  truly  be  said  to  this.  Hear  now,  0 
Joshua  !  thou  and  thy  fellows  that  sit  before 
thee  are  men  wondered  at  (Zech.  iii.  8),  and 
yet  indeed  he  took  the  right  method.  That 
w  likely  to  end  well  winch  begins  with  God. 
Here  is, 

I.  A  solemn  passover  kept,  at  the  time 
appointed  by  the  law,  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  first  month,  and  in  Uie  same  place  where 
they  were  circumcised,  p.  10.  While  they 
were  wandering  in  the  wilderness  they  were 
denied  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  this  ordi- 
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nance,  as  a  further  token  of  God's  displea- 
sure ;  but  now,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
Moses  upon  the  passing  of  that  sentence 
Ps.  xc.  15,  God  comforted  them  again,  af- 
ter the  time  that  he  had  afflicted  them,  and 
therefore  now  that  joyful  ordinance  is  revived 
again.  Now  that  they  had  entered  into  Ca- 
naan it  was  very  seasonable  to  remember 
those  wondrous  works  of  divine  power  and 
goodness  by  which  they  were  brouglit  out 
of  Egypt.  The  finishing  of  mercies  should 
bring  to  mind  the  beginning  of  them  ;  and 
when  it  is  perfect  day  we  must^  not  forget 
how  welcome  the  morning-light  was  when 
we  had  long  waited  for  it.  The  solemn 
passover  followed  immediately  after  the  so- 
lemn circumcision  ;  thus,  when  tliose  that 
received  the  word  were  baptized,  immediately 
we  find  them  breaking  bread.  Acts  ii,  41, 
42.  They  kept  this  passover  in  the  plains 
of  Jericho,  as  it  were  in  defiance  of  the  Ca- 
naan ites  that  were  round  about  them  and 
enraged  against  them,  and  yet  could  not  give 
them  any  disturbance.  Thus  God  gave  them 
an  early  instance  of  the  performance  of  that 
promise  that  when  they  went  up  to  keep  the 
feasts  their  land  should  be  taken  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  divine  Providence. 
Exod.  xxxiv.  24,  Neither  shall  any  man  de- 
sire thy  land.  He  now  prepared  a  table  be- 
fore them  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies, 
Ps.  xxiii.  5. 

II.  Provision  made  for  their  camp  of  the 
corn  of  the  land,  and  the  ceasing  of  the  manna 
tiiereupon,  v.  11,  12.  Manna  was  a  won- 
derful mercy  to  them  when  they  needed  it. 
But  it  was  the  mark  of  a  wilderness  state  ; 
it  was  the  food  of  children ;  and  therefore, 
though  it  was  angel's  food,  and  not  to  be 
complained  of  as  light  bread,  yet  it  would 
l>e  more  acceptable  to  them  to  eat  of  the 
corn  of  the  land,  and  this  they  are  now  fur- 
nished with. 

1.  The  country  people,  having  retired  for 
safety  into  Jericho,  had  left  their  barns  and 
fields,  and  all  that  was  in  them,  which  served 
for  the  subsistence  of  this  great  army.  And 
the  supply  came  very  seasonably,  for,  (1.) 
After  the  passover  they  were  to  keep  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  which  they  could 
not  do  according  to  the  appointment  when 
they  had  nothing  but  manna  to  live  upon ; 
and  jierhaps  this  was  one  reason  why  it  was 
intermitted  in  the  wilderness-  But  now  they 
found  old  corn  enough  in  the  barns  of  the 
Canaanites  to  supply  them  plentifully  for 
that  occasion  ;  thus  the  wealth  of  the  sinner 
is  laid  vp  for  the  just,  and  little  did  those 
who  laid  it  up  think  whose  all  these  things 
should  be  which  they  had  provided.  (2.)  On 
the  morrow  after  the  passover-sabbath  they 
were  to  wove  the  sJieaf  of  first-fruits  btfore 
the  Lord,  Lev.  xxiii.  10,  11.  And  this  they 
were  particularly  ordered  to  do  when  they 
came  into  the  land  which  God  would  give 
them :  and  they  were  furnished  for  this  with 
the  fruit  of  the  land  that  year  Qr.  1 2),  which 
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was  then  growing  and  beginning  to  be  fipe. 
Thus  they  were  well  provided  for,  both  with 
old  and  new  corn,  as  good  householders.  See 
Matt.  xiii.  52.  And  as  soon  as  ever  the 
fruits  of  this  good  land  came  to  their  hands 
they  had  an  o])portunity  of  honouring  God 
with  them,  and  employing  them  in  his  ser- 
vice according  to  his  appointment.  And 
thus,  behold,  all  things  were  clean  and  com- 
fortable to  them.  Calvin  is  of  opinion  that 
they  had  kept  the  passover  every  year  in  its 
season  during  their  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness, though  it  is  not  mentioned,  and  that 
God  dispensed  with  their  being  uncircum- 
cised,  as  he  did,  notwithstanding  that,  admit 
them  to  offer  other  sacrifices.  But  some 
gather  from  Amos  v.  25  that  after  the  sen- 
tence passed  upon  them  there  were  no  sa- 
crifices offered  till  they  came  to  Canaan,  and 
consequently  no  passover  was  kept.  And  it 
is  observable  that  after  that  sentence  (Num. 
xiv.)  the  law  which  follows  (Num.  xv.)  con- 
cerning sacrifices  begins  thus  :  "  When  you 
shall  have  come  into  the  land  of  your  habita- 
tions "  you  shall  do  so  and  so. 

2,  Notice  is  taken  of  the  ceasing  of  the 
manna  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  eaten  the 
old  corn  of  the  land,  (1.)  To  show  that  it 
did  not  come  by  chance  or  common  provi- 
dence, as  snow  or  hail  does,  but  by  the  special 
designation  of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness ; 
for,  as  it  came  just  when  they  needed  it,  so 
it  continued  as  long  as  they  had  occasion  for 
it  and  no  longer.  (2.)  To  teach  us  not  to 
expect  extraordinary  supplies  when  supplies 
may  be  had  in  an  ordinary  way.  If  God 
had  dealt  with  Israel  according  to  their  de- 
serts, the  manna  would  have  ceased  when 
they  called  it  light  bread  ;  but  as  long  as 
they  needed  it  God  continued  it,  though  they 
despised  it ;  and  now  that  they  needed  it  not 
God  withdrew  it,  though  perhaps  some  of 
them  desired  it.  He  is  a  wise  Father,  who 
knows  the  necessities  of  his  children,  and 
accommodates  his  gifts  to  them,  not  to  their 
humours.  The  word  and  ordinances  of  God 
are  spiritual  manna,  with  which  God  nou- 
rishes his  people  in  this  wilderness,  and, 
though  often  forfeited,  yet  they  are  continued 
while  we  are  here ;  but  when  we  come  to  the 
heavenly  Canaan  this  manna  will  cease,  for 
we  shall  no  longer  have  need  of  it. 


13  And   it   came    to 


pass, 


Joshua  was  by  Jericho,  that  he  Hfted 
up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold, 
there  stood  a  man  over  against  him 
with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  : 
and  Joshua  went  unto  him,  and  said 
unto  him.  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our 
adversaries  ?  14  And  he  said.  Nay  ; 
but  as  captain  of  the  host  of  the 
Lord  am  I  now  come.  And  Joshua 
fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did 
worship,  and    said  unto  him.  What 


CHAP.  V.  The  captain  of  the  Lord's  host 

saith  my  lord  unto  his  servant  ?  1 5 
And  the  captain  of  tlie  Lord's  host 
said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  tliy  shoe 
from  off  thy  foot ;  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy.  And 
Joshua  did  so. 


We  have  hitherto  found  God  often  speak- 
ing to  Joshua,  but  we  read  not  till  now  of 
any  appearance  of  God's  glory  to  him  ;  now 
that  his  difficulties  increased  his  encourage- 
ments were  increased  in  proportion.  Ob- 
serve, 

I.  The  tune  when  he  was  favoured  with 
this  vision.  It  was  immediately  after  he  had 
performed  the  great  solemnities  of  circumci- 
sion and  the  passover  ;  then  God  made  him- 
self known  to  him.  Note,  We  may  then 
expect  the  discoveries  of  the  divine  grace 
when  we  are  found  in  the  way  of  our  duty 
and  are  diligent  and  sincere  in  our  attendance 
on  holy  ordinances. 

II.  The  place  where  he  had  this  vision. 
It  was  by  Jericho  j  in  Jericho,  so  the  word 
is  ;  in  it  by  faith  and  hope,  though  as  yet  he 
had  not  begun  to  lay  siege  to  it ;  in  it  in 
thought  and  expectation  ;  or  in  the  fields  of 
Jericho,  hard  by  the  city.  There,  it  should 
seem,  he  was  all  alone,  fearless  of  danger, 
because  sure  of  the  divine  protection.  There 
he  was  (some  think)  meditating  and  praying; 
and  to  those  who  are  so  employed  God  often 
graciously  manifests  himself.  Or  perhaps 
there  he  was  to  take  a  view  of  the  city,  to 
observe  its  fortifications,  and  contrive  how 
to  attack  it ;  and  perhaps  he  was  at  a  loss 
within  himself  how  to  make  his  approaches, 
when  God  came  and  directed  him.  Note, 
God  will  help  those  that  help  themselves.  Vi- 
gilantibus  non  dormientibus  succurrit  lex — 
The  law  succours  those  ivho  watch,  not  those 
who  sleep.  Joshua  was  in  his  post  as  a  gene- 
ral, when  God  came  and  made  himself  known 
as  Generalissimo. 

III.  The  appearance  itself.  Joshua,  as  is 
usual  with  those  that  are  full  of  thought  and 
care,  was  looking  downwards,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  when  of  a  sudden  he  was 
surprised  with  the  appearance  of  a  man  who 
stood  before  him  at  some  little  distance,  which 
obliged  him  to  lift  up  liis  eyes,  and  gave  a 
diversion  to  his  musings,  v.  13.  He  ap- 
peared to  him  as  a  man,  but  a  considerable 
man,  and  one  fit  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Now, 

1.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  this  man 
was  the  Son  of  God,  the  eternal  Word,  who^ 
before  he  assumed  the  human  nature  for  a 
perpetuity,  frequently  appeared  in  a  human 
shape.  So  bishop  Patrick  thinks,  consonant 
to  the  judgment  of  the  fathers.  Joshua 
gave  him  divine  honours,  and  he  received 
them,  which  a  created  angel  would  not  have 
done,  and   he  is  called  Jehovah,  ch.  vi.  2. 

2.  He  here  appeared  as  a  soldier,  with  his 
sword  drawn  in  his  hand.  To  Abraham  in 
his  tent  he  appeared  as  a  traveller;  to  Joshua 
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in  the  field  as  a  man  of  war.  Christ  will  be 
to  his  people  what  their  faith  expects  and 
desires.  Christ  had  his  sword  drawn,  which 
served,  (I.)  To  justify  the  war  Joshua  was 
engaging  in,  and  to  show  him  that  it  was  of 
God,  who  gave  him  commission  to  kill  and 
slay.  If  the  sovereign  draw  the  sword,  this 
proclaims  war,  and  authorizes  the  subject  to 
do  80  too.  The  sword  is  then  well  drawn 
when  Christ  draws  it,  and  gives  the  banner  to 
those  that  fear  him,  to  be  displayed  because  of 
the  trutk,'?s.  Ix.  4.  (2.)  To  encourage  him 
to  carry  it  on  with  vigour;  for  Christ's 
sword  drawn  in  his  hand  denotes  how  ready 
he  is  for  the  defence  and  salvation  of  his 
people,  who  through  him  shall  do  valiantly. 
His  sword  turns  every  way. 

IV.  The  bold  question  with  which  Joshua 
accosted  him ;  he  did  not  send  a  servant,  but 
stepped  up  to  him  himself,  and  asked.  Art 
thou  for  us  or  for  our  adversaries  ?  which  in- 
timates his  readiness  to  entertain  him  if  he 
were  for  them,  and  to  fight  him  if  he  were 
against  them.  This  shows,  1.  His  great 
courage  and  resolution.  He  was  not  ruffled 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  appearance,  nor 
daunted  with  the  majesty  and  bravery  which 
no  doubt  appeared  in  the  countenance  of  the 
person  he  saw  ;  but,  with  a  presence  of  mind 
that  became  so  great  a  general,  put  this  fair 
question  to  him.  God  had  bidden  Joshua 
be  courageous,  and  by  this  it  appears  that  he 
was  so  ;  for  what  God  by  his  word  requires 
of  his  people  he  does  by  his  grace  work  in 
them.  2.  His  great  concern  for  the  people 
and  their  cause ;  so  heartily  has  he  embarked 
in  the  interests  of  Israel  that  none  shall  stand 
by  him  with  the  face  of  a  man  but  he  will 
know  whether  he  be  a  friend  or  a  foe.  It 
should  seem,  he  suspected  him  for  an  enemy, 
a  Goliath  that  had  come  to  defy  the  armies 
of  the  living  God,  and  to  give  him  a  chal- 
lenge. Thus  apt  are  we  to  look  upon  that  as 
against  us  which  is  most  for  us.  The  ques 
tion  plainly  implies  that  the  cause  between 
the  Israelites  and  the  Canaanites,  between 
Christ  and  Beelzebub,  will  not  admit  of  a 
neutrality.  He  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us. 

V.  The  account  he  gave  of  himself,  v.  14. 
"  Nay,  not  for  your  adversaries,  you  may  be 
sure,  but  as  captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord 
have  I  now  come,  not  only  for  you  as  a  friend, 
but  over  you  as  commander  in  chief."  Here 
were  now,  as  of  old  ^Gen.  xxxii.  2),  Ma- 
hanaim,  two  hosts,  a  host  of  Israelites  ready 
to  engage  the  Canaanites  and  a  host  of 
angels  to  protect  them  therein,  and  he,  as 
captain  of  both,  conducts  the  host  of  Israel 
and  commands  the  host  of  angels  to  their 
assistance.  Perhaps  in  allusion  to  this  Christ 
is  called  the  captain  of  our  salvation  (Heb.  ii. 
10),  and  a  leader  and  commander  to  the  people, 
Isa.  Iv,  4.  'ITiose  cannot  but  be  victorious 
that  have  such  a  captain.  He  now  came  as 
captain  to  review  the  troops,  to  animate 
them,  and  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for 
the  besieging  of  Jericho. 
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VI.  The  great  respect  Joshua  paid  him 
when  he  understood  who  he  was ;  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  perceived,  not  only  by  what  he 
said  but  by  some  other  sensible  indications, 
that  he  was  a  divine  person,  and  not  a  man. 
1.  Joshua  paid  homage  to  him  :  He  fell  on. 
his  face  to  the  earth  and  did  worship.  Joshua 
was  himself  general  of  the  forces  of  Israel, 
and  yet  he  was  far  from  looking  with  jealousy 
upon  this  stranger,  who  produced  a  commis- 
sion as  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  above  him; 
he  did  not  offer  to  dispute  his  claims,  but 
cheerfully  submitted  to  him  as  his  commander. 
It  will  become  the  greatest  of  men  to  be 
humble  and  reverent  in  their  addresses  to 
God.  2.  He  begged  to  receive  commands 
and  directions  from  him :  What  saith  my 
Lord  unto  his  servant  ?  His  former  question 
was  not  more  bold  and  soldier-like  than  this 
was  pious  and  saint-like  ;  nor  was  it  any  dis- 
paragement to  the  greatness  of  Joshua's 
spirit  thus  to  humble  himself  when  he  had 
to  do  with  God :  even  crowned  heads  cannot 
bow  too  low  before  the  throne  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  who  is  King  of  kings,  Ps.  ii.  10,  11  ; 
Lxxii.  10,  11;  Rev.  xix.  16.  Observe,  (1.) 
The  relation  he  owns  between  himself  and 
Christ,  that  Christ  was  his  Lord  and  himself 
his  servant  and  under  his  command,  Christ 
his  Captain  and  himself  a  soldier  under  him, 
to  do  as  he  is  bidden.  Matt.  viii.  9.  Note, 
The  foundation  of  all  acceptable  obedience  is* 
laid  in  a  sincere  dedication  of  ourselves,  as 
servants  to  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Lord,  Ps. 
xvi.  2.  (2.)  The  enquiry  he  makes  pursuant 
to  this  relation :  What  saith  my  Lord  f  which 
implies  an  earnest  desire  to  know  the  will  of 
Christ,  and  a  cheerful  readiness  and  resolu- 
tion to  do  it.  Joshua  owns  himself  an  in- 
ferior officer,  and  stands  to  receive  orders. 
This  temper  of  mind  shows  him  fit  for  the 
post  he  was  in ;  for  those  know  best  how  to 
command  that  know  how  to  obey, 

VII.  The  further  expressions  of  reverence 
which  this  divine  captain  required  from 
Joshua  {v.  15)  :  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy 
foot,  in  token  of  reverence  and  respect  (which 

with  us  are  signified  by  uncovering  the  head), 
and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  a  divine  pre- 
sence, which,  while  it  continued  there,  did  in 
a  manner  sanctify  the  place  and  dignify  it. 
We  are  accustomed  to  say  of  a  person  for 
whom  we  have  a  great  affection  that  we  love 
the  very  ground  he  treads  upon ;  thus  Joshua 
must  show  his  reverence  for  this  divme  per- 
son, he  must  not  tread  the  ground  he  stood 
on  with  his  dirty  shoes,  Eccl.  v.  1.  Out- 
ward expressions  of  inward  reverence,  and  a 
religious  awe  of  God,  well  become  us,  and 
are  required  of  us,  whenever  we  approach  to 
him  in  solemn  ordinances.  Bishop  Patrick 
well  observes  here  that  the  very  same  orders 
that  God  gave  to  Moses  at  the  bush,  when 
he  was  sending  him  to  bring  Israel  out  of 
Egypt  (Exod.  iii.  5),  he  here  gives  to  Joshua, 
for  the  confirming  of  his  faith  in  the  promise 
he  had  lately  given  him,  that  as  he  had  beei. 
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with  Moses  so  he  would  be  with  him,  ch.  i.  5. 
Had  Moses  such  a  presence  of  God  with  him 
as.  when  it  became  sensible,  sanctified  the 
giound  ?    So  had  Joshua. 

And  (lastly)  Hereby  he  prepares  him  to 
receive  the  instructions  he  was  about  to  give 
him  concerning  the  siege  of  Jericho,  which 
this  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  had  now  come 
to  give  Israel  possession  of, 

CHAP.  VI. 

Juhhua  opcneil  the  campaign  with  the  »iege  of  Jericho,  a  city 
vvhich  could  not  trust  so  much  to  the  courage  of  its  people 
a»  to  act  otfensively,  aud  to  send  out  its  forces  to  oppose  Israel's 
landing  and  encamping,  but  trusted  so  much  to  the  strength  of 
its  Halls  as  to  stand  upon  its  defence,  and  not  to  surrender,  or 
desire  conditions  of  peace.  Now  here  we  have  the  story  of  the 
raking  of  it,  I.  The  directions  and  assurances  which  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Lord's  host  gave  concerning  it,  ver.  1—5.  II.  The 
trial  of  the  people's  patient  obedience  in  walking  round  the  city 
six  days,  ver.  6 — 14.  III.  The  wonderful  delivery  of  K  into  their 
hands  the  seventh  day,  with  a  solemn  charge  to  them  to  use  it 
as  a  devoted  thing,  ver.  15-21,  and  ver.  24.  IV.  The  preserva- 
tion of  Kahab  and  her  relations,  ver.  22,  2.'i,  25.  V,  A  curse 
pronounced  upon  the  man  that  should  dare  to  rebuild  this  city, 
ver.  2fi,  2/.  An  abstract  of  this  story  we  find  among  the  trophies 
of  faith,  Heb.  xi.  30.  "  By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down, 
after  they  were  compassed  about  seven  days." 

NOW  Jericho  was  straitly  shut 
up  because  of  the  children  of 
Israel ;  none  went  out,  and  none 
came  in.  2  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Joshua,  See,  I  have  given  into  thine 
hand  Jericho,  and  the  king  thereof, 
and  the  mighty  men  of  valour.  3 
And  ye  shall  compass  the  city,  all  ye 
men  of  war,  and  go  round  about  the 
city  once.  Thus  shalt  thou  do  six 
days.  4  And  seven  priests  shall 
bear  before  the  ark  seven  trumpets  of 
rams'  horns :  and  the  seventh  day  ye 
shall  compass  the  city  seven  times, 
and  the  priests  shall  blow  with  the 
trumpets.  5  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  when  they  make  a  long 
blast  with  the  ram's  horn,  and  when 
ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  all 
the  people  shall  shout  with  a  great 
shout ;  and  the  wall  of  the  city  shall 
fall  down  flat,  and  the  people  shall 
ascend  up  every  man  straight  before 
him. 

We  have  here  a  contest  between  God  and 
the  men  of  Jericho,  and  their  different  reso- 
lutions, upon  which  it  is  easy  to  say  whose 
word  shall  prevail. 

I.  Jericho  resolves  Israel  shall  not  be  its 
master,  v.\.  It  was  straitly  shut  up,  because 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  It  did  shut  up,  and 
it  was  shut  up  (so  it  is  in  the  margin) ;  it  did 
shut  up  itself,  being  strongly  fortified  both  by 
art  and  nature,  and  it  was  shut  up  by  the  ob- 
stinacy and  resolution  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
agreed  never  to  surrender  nor  so  much  as 
sound  a  parley ;  none  went  out  as  deserters 
or  to  treat  of  peace,  nor  were  any  admitted  in 
to  offer  peace.     Thus  were  they  infatuated, 


and  their  hearts  hardened  to  their  own  de- 
struction— the  miserable  case  and  character 
of  all  those  that  strengthen  themselves  against 
the  Almighty,  Job  xv.  25. 

II.  God  resolves  Israel  shall  be  its  master, 
and  that  quickly.  The  captain  of  the  Lord's 
host,  here  called  Jehovah,  taking  notice  how 
strongly  Jericho  was  fortified  and  how  strictly 
guarded,  and  knowing  Joshua's  thoughts  and 
cares  about  reducing  it,  and  perhaps  his  fears 
of  a  disgrace  there  and  of  stumbling  at  the 
threshold,  gave  him  here  all  the  assurance  he 
could  desire  of  success  (v.  2):  See,  I  have 
given  into  thy  hand  Jericho.  Not,  "I  will 
do  it,  but,  I  have  done  it ;  it  is  all  thy  own, 
as  sure  as  if  it  were  already  in  thy  posses- 
sion." It  was  designed  that  this  city,  being 
the  first-fruits  of  Canaan,  should  be  entirely 
devoted  to  God,  and  that  neither  Joshua  nor 
Israel  should  ever  be  one  mite  the  richer  for 
it,  and  yet  it  is  here  said  to  be  given  into  their 
hand;  for  we  must  reckon  that  most  our  own 
which  we  have  an  opportunity  of  honouring 
God  with  and  employing  in,  his  service. 
Now,  1.  The  captain  of  the  Lord's  host 
gives  directions  how  the  city  should  be  be- 
sieged. No  trenches  are  to  be  opened,  no 
batteries  erected,  nor  battering  rams  drawn 
up,  nor  any  miUtary  preparations  made  ;  but 
the  ark  of  God  must  be  carried  by  the  priests 
round  the  city  once  a  day  for  six  days  to- 
gether, and  seven  times  the  seventh  day,  at- 
tended by  the  men  of  war  in  silence,  the 
priests  all  the  while  blowing  with  trumpets 
of  rams'  horns,  v.  3, 4.  This  was  all  they  were 
to  do.  2.  He  assures  them  that  on  the  seventh 
day  before  night  they  should,  without  fail, 
be  masters  of  the  town.  Upon  a  signal 
given,  they  must  all  shout,  and  immediately 
the  wall  should  fall  down,  which  would  not 
only  expose  the  inhabitants,  but  so  dispirit 
them  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  make 
any  resistance,  v.  5.  God  appointed  this 
way,  (1.)  To  magnify  his  own  power,  that  he 
might  be  exalted  in  his  own  strength  (Ps.  xxi. 
13),  not  in  the  strength  of  instruments.  God 
would  hereby  yet  further  make  bare  his  own 
almighty  arm  for  the  encouragement  of  Israel 
and  the  terror  and  confusion  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  (2.)  To  put  an  honour  upon  his  ark, 
the  instituted  token  of  his  presence,  and  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  laws  by  which  the 
people  were  obliged  to  look  upon  it  with 
the  most  profound  veneration  and  respect. 
When,  long  after  this,  the  ark  was  brought 
into  the  camp  without  orders  from  God,  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  profanation  of  it,  and 
the  people  paid  dearly  for  their  presumption, 
1  Sam.  iv.  3,  &c.  But  now  that  it  was  done  by 
the  divine  appointment  it  was  an  honour  to 
the  ark  of  God,  and  a  great  encouragement 
to  the  faith  of  Israel.  (3.)  It  was  likewise  to 
put  honour  upon  the  priests,  who  were  ap- 
pointed upon  this  occasion  to  carry  the  ark 
and  sound  the  trumpets.  Ordinarily  the 
priests  were  excused  from  war,  but  that  this 
privilege,  with  other  honours  and  powers  that 
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thclawhad  jjriven  them, might  n<»t  be  gradged 
them,  in  this  semce  they  are  princijiaUy  em- 
ployed, and  so  the  people  are  made  sensible 
what  blpssinj^s  they  were  to  the  public  and 
how  well  worthy  of  all  the  advantages  con- 
ferred ir])on  them.  (4.)  It  was  to  tiy  the 
faith,  obedience,  and  patience,  of  the  peo|)le, 
to  try  whether  they  would  obserAX  a  precept 
which  to  human  policy  seemed  foolish  to 
obey  and  believe  a  promise  which  in  human 
probability  seemed  impossible  to  be  per- 
formed. They  were  also  proved  whether 
they  could  patiently  bear  the  reproaches  of 
their  enemies  and  patiently  wait  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Lord.  Thus  by  faith,  not  by 
force,  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down.  (5.) 
It  was  to  encourage  the  hope  of  Israel  with 
reference  to  the  remaining  difficulties  that 
were  before  them.  That  suggestion  of  the 
evil  spies  that  Canaan  could  never  be  con- 
fjuered  because  the  cities  were  walled  up  to 
keaven  'Ueut.  i.  28)  would  by  this  be  for 
e\'er  silenced.  The  strongest  and  highest 
walls  cannot  kold  out  against  Omnipotence  ; 
they  needed  not  to  fight,  and  therefore  needed 
not  to  fear,  because  God  fought  for  them. 

6  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun 
called  the  priests,  and  said  unto  them, 
Take  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
let  seven  priests  bear  seven  trumpets 
of  rams'  horns  before  the  ark  of  the 
Lord.  7  And  he  said  unto  the 
people,  Pass  o»^,  and  compass  the 
city,  and  let  him  that  is  armed  pass 
on  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  8 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua 
had  spoken  unto  the  people,  that  the 
seven  priests  bearing  the  seven  trum- 
pets of  rams'  horns  passed  on  before 
the  Lord,  and  blew  with  the  trum- 
pets :  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord  followed  them.  I)  And  the 
armed  men  went  before  the  priests 
that  blew  with  the  trumpets,  and  the 
rerevvard  came  after  tlie  ark,  the 
piiesls  going  on,  and  blowing  with 
the  trumpets.  10  And  Joshua  had 
commanded  the  people,  saying.  Ye 
shall  not  shout,  nor  make  any  noise 
with  your  voice,  neither  shall  any 
word  proceed  out  of  your  mouth, 
until  the  day  I  bid  you' shout;  then 
shall  ye  shout.  1 1  So  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  compassed  the  city,  going  about 
it  once :  and  they  came  into  the 
camp,  and  lodged  in  the  camp.  \2 
And  Joshua  rose  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  priests  took  up  the  ark 
of  the  Lord.  13  And  seven  priests 
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seven  trumpets  oi  rams' 
horns  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
went  on  continually,  and  blew  with 
the  trumpets:  anci  the  armed  men 
went  before  them  ;  but  the  rereward 
came  after  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  the 
priests  going  on,  and  blowing  with 
the  trumpets.  14  And  the  second 
day  they  compassed  the  city  once, 
and  returned  unto  the  camp :  so  they 
did  six  days.  15  And  it  came  to 
pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  they 
rose  early  about  the  dawning  of  the 
day,  and  compassed  the  city  after  the 
same  manner  seven  times :  onl)*^  on 
that  day  they  compassed  the  city 
seven  times.  16"  And  it  came  to 
pass  at  the  seventh  time,  when  the 
priests  blew  with  the  trumpets, 
Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Shout ; 
for  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  city. 
We  have  here  an  account  of  the  ca\>«lcade 
which  Israel  made  about  Jericho,  the  orders 
Joshua  gave  concerning  it,  as  he  had  received 
them  from  the  Lord  and  their  punctual  ob- 
servance of  these  orders.  "We  do  not  find 
that  he  gave  the  people  the  express  assurances 
God  had  given  him  that  he  would  deliver  the 
city  into  their  hands ;  but  he  tried  whether 
they  would  obey  orders  with  a  general  con- 
fidence that  it  would  end  well,  and  we  find 
them  very  observant  both  of  God  and  Joshua. 

I.  Wherever  the  ark  went  the  peoj)le  at- 
tended it,  V.  9.  The  armed  men  went  before 
it  to  clear  the  way,  not  thinking  it  any  dis- 
paragement to  them,  though  they  were  men 
of  war,  to  be  pioneers  to  the  ark  of  God.  If 
any  obstacle  should  be  found  in  crossing 
the  roads  that  led  to  the  city  (which  they 
must  do  in  walking  round  it)  they  would 
remove  it ;  if  any  opposition  should  be 
made  by  the  enemy,  they  would  encounter 
it,  that  the  priests'  march  with  the  ark  might 
be  easy  and  safe.  It  is  an  honour  to  the 
greatest  men  to  do  any  good  office  to  the 
ark  and  to  serve  the  interebts  of  religion  in 
their  country.  The  rereward,  either  another 
body  of  armed  men,  or  Uan's  squadron, 
which  marched  last  through  the  wilderness, 
or,  as  some  think,  the  multitude  of  tlie 
people  who  were  not  armed  or  disciplined  for 
war  (as  many  of  them  as  would)  followed  the 
ark,  to  testify  tlunr  respect  to  it,  to  grace  the 
solemnity,  and  to  be  witnesses  of  what  was 
done.  Every  faithful  zealous  Israelite  would 
be  willing  to  undergo  the  same  fatigues  and 
run  the  same  hazard  with  the  priests  that 
bore  the  ark. 

II.  Seven  priests  went  immediately  before 
the  ark,  having  trumpets  in  their  hands,  with 
which  they  were  continually  souuunig,  v.  4, 
5,  9,  13.     The  pribSts  were  God's  ministers 
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and  thus  in  his  name,  1.  They  proclaimed 
war  with  the  Canaanites,  and  ao  struck  a 
terror  upon  them  j  for  by  terrors  upon  their 
spirits  they  were  to  be  conquered  and  sub- 
dued. ITius  God's  ministers,  by  the  solemn 
declarations  of  his  wrath  against  all  ungod 
liness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  must 
blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  and  sound  an 
alarm  in  the  holy  mountain,  that  the  sinners 
m  Zion  may  be  afraid.  They  are  God's 
heralds  to  denounce  war  against  all  those 
that  go  on  still  in  their  trespasses,  but  say, 
"  We  shall  have  peace,  though  we  go  on  '" 
2.  They  proclaimed  God's  gracious  presence 
with  Israel,  and  so  put  Hfe  and  courage  into 
them.  It  was  ap|)ointed  that  when  they 
went  to  war  the  priests  should  encourage 
them  with  the  assurance  of  God's  presence 
with  them,  Deut.  xx.  2 — 4.  And  particularly 
their  blowing  with  trumpets  was  to  be  a  sign 
to  the  people  that  they  should  be  remem- 
bered before  the  Lord  their  God  in  the  day 
of  l)attle.  Num.  x.  9-  It  encouraged  Abijah, 
2  Chron.  xiii.  12.  Thus  God's  ministers, 
by  sounding  the  Jubilee  trumpet  of  the  ever- 
lasting gospel,  which  proclaims  liberty  and 
victory,  must  encourage  the  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  their  spiritual  warfare. 

III.  The  trumpets  they  used  were  not 
those  silver  trumpets  which  were  appointed 
to  be  made  for  their  ordinary  service,  but 
trumpets  of  rams'  horns,  bored  hollow  for 
the  purpose,  as  some  think.  These  trumpets 
were  of  the  basest  matter,  dullest  sound,  and 
least  show,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power 
might  be  of  God.  Thus  by  the  foolishness 
of  preaching,  fitly  compared  to  the  sounding 
of  these  rams'  horns,  the  devil's  kingdom  is 
thrown  down  ;  and  the  weapons  of  our  war- 
fare, though  they  are  not  carnal  nor  seem  to 
a  carnal  eye  likely  to  bring  any  thing  to  pass, 
are  yet  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strong-holds,  2  Cor.  x.  4,  5.  The  word 
here  is  trumpets  of  Jobel,  that  is,  such 
trumpets  as  they  used  to  blow  withal  in  the 
year  of  jubilee;  so  many  interpreters  under- 
stand it,  as  signifying  the  complete  liberty  to 
which  Israel  was  now  brought,  and  the 
bringing  of  the  land  of  Canaan  into  the  hands 
of  its  just  and  rightful  owners. 

IV.  All  the  people  were  commanded  to  be 
silent,  not  to  speak  a  word,  nor  make  any 
noise  {v.  10),  that  they  might  the  more  care- 
fully attend  to  the  sound  of  the  sacred 
trumpets,  which  they  were  now  to  look  upon 
as  the  voice  of  God  among  them  ;  and  it 
does  not  become  us  to  speak  when  God  is 
speaking.  It  likewise  intimates  their  re- 
verent expectation  of  the  event.  Zech.  ii. 
13,  Be  silent,  O  all  flesh,  before  the  Lord. 
Exod.  xiv.  14,  God  shall  fight  y  and  you  shall 
hold  your  peace. 

V.  They  were  to  do  this  once  a  day  for  six 
days  together  and  seven  times  the  seventh 
day,  and  they  did  so,  v.  14,  15.  God  could 
have  caused  the  wails  of  Jericho  to  fall  upon 
the  first  surrounding  of  them,  but  they  must 
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go  round  them  thirteen  times  before  they 
fall,  that  they  might  be  kept  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  the  Lord.  Though  they  had  lately 
come  into  Canaan,  and  their  time  was  very 
precious  (for  they  had  a  great  deal  of  work 
before  them),  yet  they  must  linger  so  many 
days  about  Jericho,  seeming  to  do  nothing, 
nor  to  make  any  progress  in  their  business. 
As  promised  deliverances  must  be  expected 
in  God's  way,  so  they  must  be  expected  in 
his  time.  He  that  believes  does  not  make 
haste,  not  more  haste  than  God  would  have 
him  make.  Go  yet  seven  times,  before  any 
thing  hopeful  appears,  1  Kings  xviii.  43. 

VI.  One  of  these  days  must  needs  be  a 
sabbath  day,  and  the  Jews  say  that  it  was  the 
last,  but  this  is  not  certain ;  however,  if  he 
that  appointed  them  to  rest  on  the  other  sab- 
bath (lays  appointed  them  to  walk  on  this, 
that  was  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  it ;  he 
never  intended  to  bind  himself  by  his  own 
laws,  but  that  when  he  pleased  he  might  dis- 
pense with  them.  The  impotent  man  went 
upan  this  principle  when  he  argued  (John  v. 
1 1),  He  that  made  me  whole  (sind  therefore  has 
a  divine  power)  said  unto  me.  Take  up  thy  bed. 
And,  in  this  case  here,  it  was  an  honour  to 
the  sabbath  day,  by  which  our  time  is  divided 
into  weeks,  that  just  seven  day«  were  to  be 
spent  in  this  work,  and  seven  priests  were 
employed  to  sound  seven  trumpets,  this 
number  being,  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as 
many  others,  made  remarkable,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  six  days'  work  of  creation  and 
the  seventh  day's  rest  from  it.  And,  besides, 
the  law  of  the  sabbath  forbids  our  own  work, 
which  is  servile  and  secular,  but  this  which 
they  did  was  a  religious  act.  It  is  certainly 
no  breach  of  the  sabbath  rest  to  do  tlie  sab- 
bath work,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  rest  was 
instituted  ;  and  what  is  the  sabbath  work  but 
to  attend  the  ark  in  all  its  motions  ? 

VII.  They  continued  to  do  this  during  the 
time  appointed,  and  seven  times  the  seventh 
day,  though  they  saw  not  any  effect  of  it,  be- 
lieving that  at  the  end  the  vision  would  speak 
and  not  lie,  Hab.  ii.  3.  If  we  persevere  in 
the  way  of  duty,  we  shall  lose  nothing  by  it 
in  the  long  run.  It  is  probable  they  walked 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  walls  as  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  enemies'  arrows  and  out 
of  the  hearing  of  their  scoffs.  We  may  sup- 
pose the  oddness  of  the  thing  did  at  first 
amuse  the  besieged,  but  by  the  seventh  day 
they  had  grown  secure,  feeling  no  harm  from 
that  which  perhaps  they  looked  upon  as  an 
enchantment.  Probably  they  banitred  the 
besiegers,  as  those  mentioned  in  Neh.  iv.  2, 
"  What  do  these  feeble  Jews  ?  Is  this  the 
people  we  thought  so  formidable  ?  Are  these 
their  methods  of  attack?"  Thus  they  crieo 
peace  and  safety,  that  the  destruction  might 
be  the  more  terrible  when  it  came.  Wicked 
men  (says  bishop  Hall)  think  God  in  jest  when 
he  is  preparing  for  their  judgment ;  but  they 
will  be  convinced  of  their  mistake  when  it  is 
too  late. 
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VIII.  At  last  they  were  to  give  a  shout, 
and  did  so,  and  immediately  the  walls  fell,  r. 
16.  This  was  a  shout  for  mastery,  a  tri- 
umphant shout ;  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among 
them.  Num.  x.xiii.  21.  This  was  a  shout  of 
faith  ;  they  believed  that  the  walls  of  Jericho 
would  fall,  and  by  this  faith  the  walls  were 
thrown  down.  It  was  a  shout  of  prayer,  an 
echo  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  which  pro- 
claimed the  promise  that  God  would  remember 
them ;  with  one  accord,  as  one  man,  they  cry 
to  heaven  for  help,  and  help  comes  in.  Some 
allude  to  this  to  show  that  we  must  never 
e.xpect  a  complete  victory  over  our  own  cor- 
ruptions till  the  very  evening  of  our  last  day, 
and  then  we  shall  shout  in  triumph  over 
them,  when  we  come  to  the  number  and  measure 
of  our  perfection,  as  bishop  Hall  expresses  it. 
A  good  heart  (says  he)  groans  under  the  sense 
of  his  infirmities,  fain  would  be  rid  of  them, 
and  strives  and  prays,  but,  when  all  is  done, 
until  the  end  of  the  seventh  day  it  cannot  be  ; 
then  judgment  shall  be  brought  forth  unto 
victory.  And  at  the  end  of  time,  when  our 
Lord  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout, 
and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  Satan's  kingdom 
shall  be  completely  ruined,  and  not  till  then, 
when  all  opposing  rule,  principality,  and 
power,  shall  be  effectually  and  eternally  put 
down. 

1/  And  the  city  sliall  be  accursed, 
even  it,  and  all  that  are  therein,  to 
the  Lord  :  only  Rahab  the  harlot 
shall  live,  she  and  all  that  are  with 
her  in  the  house,  because  she  hid  the 
messengers  that  we  sent.  18  And 
ye,  in  any  wise  keep  yourselves  from 
the  accursed  thing,  lest  ye  make 
yourselves  accursed,  when  ye  take  of 
the  accursed  thing,  and  make  the 
camp  of  Israel  a  curse,  and  trouble  it. 

19  But  all  the  silver,  and  gold,  and 
vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  are  conse- 
crated unto  the  Lord  :  they  shall 
come  into  the  treasur}-  of  the  Lord. 

20  So  the  people  shouted  when  the 
priests  blew  with  the  trumpets  :  and 
it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people 
heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and 
the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout, 
that  the  wall  fell  down  flat,  so  that 
the  people  went  up  into  the  city, 
every  man  straight  before  him,  and 
they  took  the  city.  21  And  they 
utterly  destroyed  all  that  was  in  the 
city,  both  man  and  woman,  young 
and  old,  and  ox,  and  sheep,  and  ass, 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  22  But 
Joshua  had  said  unto  the  two  men 
that  had  spied  out  the  countr}',  Go 
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into  the  harlot's  house,  and  bring  out 
thence  the  woman,  and  all  that  she 
hath,  as  ye  sware  unto  her.  23  And 
the  young  men  that  were  spies  went 
in,  and  brought  out  Rahab,  and  her 
father,  and  her  mother,  and  her 
brethren,  and  all  that  she  had ;  and 
they  brought  out  all  her  kindred,  and 
left  them  without  the  camp  of  Israel. 
24  And  they  burnt  the  city  with  fire, 
and  all  that  was  therein :  only  the 
silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels 
of  brass  and  of  iron,  they  put  into 
the  treasury  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  25  And  Joshua  saved  Rahab 
the  harlot  alive,  and  her  father's 
household,  and  all  that  she  had  ;  and 
she  dwelleth  in  Israel  even  unto  this 
day ;  because  she  hid  the  messengers, 
which  Joshua  sent  to  spy  out  Jericho. 
26  And  Joshua  adjured  them  at  that 
time,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man 
before  the  Lord,  that  riseth  up  and 
buildeth  this  city  Jericho  :  he  shall 
lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  first- 
born, and  in  his  youngest  son  shall 
he  set  up  the  gates  of  it.  27  So  the 
Lord  was   with   Joshua;    and   his 


fame  was  noised  throughout  all  the 
country. 

The  people  had  religiously  observed  the 
orders  given  them  concerning  the  besieging 
of  Jericho,  and  now  at  length  Joshua  had 
told  them  [v.  16),  "  The  Lord  hath  given  you 
the  city,  enter  and  take  possession.*'  Ac- 
cordingly in  these  verses  we  have, 

I.  The  rules  they  were  to  observe  in  taking 
possession.  God  gives  it  to  them,  and  there- 
fore may  direct  it  to  what  uses  and  intents, 
and  clog  it  with  what  provisos  and  limita- 
tions he  thinks  fit.  It  is  given  to  them  to 
be  devoted  to  God,  as  the  first  and  perhaps 
the  worst  of  all  the  cities  of  Canaan.  1.  The 
city  must  be  burnt,  and  all  the  lives  in  it 
sacrificed  without  mercy  to  the  justice  of 
God.  All  this  they  knew  was  included  in 
those  words,  v.  17.  The  city  shall  be  a 
cherem,  a  devoted  thing,  it  and  all  therein,  to 
the  Lord.  No  life  in  it  might  be  ransomed 
upon  any  terms  ;  they  must  all  be  surely  put 
to  death.  Lev.  xxvii.  29.  So  he  appoints 
from  whom  as  creatures  they  had  received 
their  lives,  and  to  whom  as  sinners  they  had 
forfeited  them ;  and  who  may  dispute  his 
sentence?  Is  God  unrighteous,  who  thus 
taketh  vengeance  ?  God  forbid  we  should  en- 
tertain such  a  thought !  There  was  more  of 
God  seen  in  the  taking  of  Jericho  than  of  any 
other  of  the  cities  of  Canaan,  and  therefore 
that  must  be  more  than  any  other  devoted  to 
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him.  And  the  severe  usage  of  this  city 
would  strike  a  terror  upon  all  the  rest  and 
melt  their  hearts  yet  more  before  Israel. 
Only,  when  this  severity  is  ordered;  Rahab 
and  her  family  are  excepted :  She  shall  live 
and  all  that  are  with  her.  She  had  distin- 
guished herself  from  her  neighbours  by  the 
kindness  she  showed  to  Israel,  and  therefore 
shall  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
speedy  return  of  tliat  kindness.  2.  All  the 
treasure  of  it,  the  money  and  plate  and 
valuable  goods,  must  be  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle,  and  brought  into 
the  stock  of  dedicated  things,  the  Jews  say 
because  the  city  was  taken  on  the  sabbath 
day.  Thus  God  would  be  honoured  by  the 
beautifying  and  enriching  of  his  tabernacle  ; 
thus  preparation  was  made  for  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  his  service ;  and  thus 
the  Israelites  were  taught  not  to  set  their 
hearts  upon  worldly  wealth  nor  to  aim  at 
heaping  up  abundance  of  it  for  themselves. 
God  had  promised  them  a  land  fiowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  not  a  land  abounding  with 
silver  and  gold  ;  for  he  would  have  them  live 
comfortably  in  it,  that  they  might  serve  him 
cheerfully,  but  not  covet  either  to  trade  with 
distant  countries  or  to  hoard  for  after  times. 
He  would  likewise  have  them  to  reckon  them- 
selves enriched  in  the  enriching  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  to  think  that  which  was  laid  up  in 
God's  house  as  truly  their  honour  and  wealth 
as  if  it  had  been  laid  up  in  their  own.  3. 
A  particular  caution  is  given  them  to  take 
heed  of  meddling  with  the  forbidden  spoil ; 
for  what  was  devoted  to  God,  if  they  offered 
to  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use,  would 
prove  accursed  to  them;  therefore  {v.  18) 
"  In  any  wise  keep  yourselves  from  the  ac- 
cursed thing ;  you  will  find  yourselves  in- 
clined to  reach  towards  it,  but  check  your- 
selves, and  frighten  yourselves  from  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  it."  He  speaks  as  if  he 
foresaw  the  sin  of  Achan,  which  we  have  an 
account  of  in  the  next  chapter,  when  he 
gives  this  reason  for  the  caution,  lest  you 
make  the  camp  of  Israel  a  curse  and  trouble 
it,  as  it  proved  that  Achan  did. 

II.  The  entrance  that  was  opened  to  them 
into  the  city  by  the  sudden  fall  of  the  walls, 
or  at  least  that  part  of  the  wall  over  against 
which  they  then  were  when  they  gave  the 
shout  {v.  20) :  The  wall  fell  down  fiat,  and 
probably  killed  abundance  of  people,  the 
guards  that  stood  sentinel  upon  it,  or  others 
that  crowded  about  it,  to  look  at  the  Israelites 
that  were  walking  round.  We  read  of  thou- 
sands killed  by  the  fall  of  a  wall,  1  Kings  xx. 
30.  That  which  they  trusted  to  for  defence 
proved  their  destruction.  The  sudden  fall 
of  the  wall,  no  doubt,  put  the  inhabitants 
into  such  a  consternation  that  they  had  no 
strength  nor  spirit  to  make  any  resistance, 
but  they  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  sword 
of  Israel,  and  saw  to  how  little  purpose  it 
was  to  shut  their  gates  against  a  people  that 
had  the  Lord  on  the  head  of  them,  Mic.  ii.  13. 

VOL.  II. 


.  VI.  Preservation  of  Rahab. 

Note,  The  God  of  heaven  easily  can,  and 
certainly  will,  break  down  all  the  opposing 
power  of  his  and  his  church's  enemies. 
Gates  of  brass  and  bars  of  iron  are,  before 
him,  but  as  straw  and  rotten  wood,  Isa.  xlv. 
1,2.  Who  will  bring  me  into  the  strong  city  ? 
Wilt  no^thou,  0  God^  Ps.  Ix.  9,  10.  Thus 
shall  Satan's  kingdom  fall,  nor  shall  any 
prosper  that  harden  themselves  against  God. 

III.  The  execution  of  the  orders  given  con- 
cerning this  devoted  city.  All  that  breathed 
were  put  to  the  sword;  not  only  the  men 
that  were  found  in  arms,  but  the  women,  and 
children,  and  old  people.  Though  they  cried 
for  quarter,  and  begged  ever  so  earnestly  for 
their  lives,  there  was  no  room  for  compas- 
sion, pity  must  be  forgotten  :  they  utterly  de- 
stroyed all,  ?;.  21.  If  they  had  not  had  a  di- 
vine warrant  under  the  seal  of  miracles  for 
this  execution,  it  could  not  have  been  justi- 
fied, nor  can  it  justify  the  like  now,  when  we 
are  sure  no  such  warrant  can  be  produced. 
But,  being  appointed  by  the  righteous  Judge 
of  heaven  and  earth  to  do  it,  who  is  not  un- 
righteous in  taking  vengeance,  they  are  to 
be  applauded  in  doing  it  as  the  faithful  mi- 
nisters of  his  justice.  Work  for  God  was 
then  bloody  work ;  and  cursed  was  he  that 
did  it  deceitfully,  keeping  back  his  sword  from 
blood,  Jer.  xlviii.  10.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  is  very  different,  for  Christ  came  not 
to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them, 
Luke  ix.  56.  Christ's  victories  were  of  an- 
other nature.  The  cattle  were  put  to  death 
with  the  owners,  as  additional  sacrifices  to 
the  divine  justice.  The  cattle  of  the  Is- 
raelites, when  slain  at  the  altar,  were  accepted 
as  sacrifices /or  them,  but  the  cattle  of  these 
Canaanites  were  required  to  be  slain  as  sacri- 
fices with  them,  for  their  iniquity  was  not  to 
be  purged  with  sacrifice  and  offering :  both 
were  for  the  glory  of  God.  2.  The  city  was 
burnt  with  fire,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  v.  24. 
The  Israelites,  perhaps,  when  they  had  taken 
Jericho,  a  large  and  well-built  city,  hoped 
they  should  have  that  for  their  head-quarters ; 
but  God  will  have  them  yet  to  dwell  in  tents, 
and  therefore  fires  this  nest,  lest  they  should 
nestle  in  it.  3.  All  the  silver  and  gold,  and 
ail  those  vessels  which  were  capable  of  being 
purified  by  fire,  were  brought  into  the  trea- 
sury of  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  not  that  he 
needed  it,  but  that  he  would  be  honoured  by 
it,  as  the  Lord  of  hosts,  of  their  hosts  in  par- 
ticular, the  God  that  gave  the  victory  and 
therefore  might  demand  the  spoil,  either  thf 
whole,  as  here,  or,  as  sometimes,  a  tenth, 
Heb.  vii.  4. 

IV.  The  preservation  of  Rahab  the  harlot, 
or  inn-keeper,  who  perished  not  vnth  those 
that  believed  not,  Heb.  xi.  31.  The  pubhc 
faith  was  engaged  for  her  safety  by  the  two 
spies,  who  acted  therein  as  public  persons ; 
and  therefore,  though  the  hurry  they  were  in 
at  the  taking  of  the  town  was  no  doubt  very 
great,  yet  Joshua  took  effectual  care  for  her 
preservation.     The  same  persons  that  she 
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had  secured  were  employed  to  secure  her, 
V.  22,  23.  They  were  best  able  to  do  it  who 
knew  her  and  her  house,  and  they  were  fittest 
to  do  it,  that  it  might  appear  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  her  kindness  to  them  that  she  was 
thus  distinguished  and  had  her  life  given  her 
for  a  prey.  All  her  kindred  were  saved  with 
her;  like  Noah  she  believed  to  the  saving 
of  her  house  j  and  thus  faith  in  Christ  brings 
salvation  to  the  house.  Acts  xvi.  31.  Some 
ask  how  her  house,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  upon  the  wall  (ch.  ii.  15),  escaped  falling 
with  the  wall ;  we  are  sure  it  did  escape,  for 
she  and  her  relations  were  safe  in  it,  either 
though  it  joined  so  near  to  the  wall  as  to  be 
said  to  be  upon  it,  yet  it  was  so  far  off  as  not 
to  fall  either  with  the  wall  or  under  it ;  or, 
rather,  that  part  of  the  wall  on  which  her 
house  stood  fell  not.  Now  being  preserved 
alive,  1.  She  was  left  for  some  time  without 
the  camp  to  be  purified  from  the  Gentile 
superstition,  which  she  was  to  renounce,  and 
to  be  prepared  for  her  admission  as  a  prose- 
lyte. 2.  She  was  in  due  time  incorporated 
with  the  church  of  Israel,  and  she  and  her 
posterity  dwelt  in  Israel,  and  her  family  was 
remarkable  long  after.  We  find  her  the  wife 
of  Salmon,  prince  of  Judah,  mother  of  Boaz, 
and  named  among  the  ancestors  of  our  Saviour, 
Matt.  i.  5.  Having  received  Israelites  in  the 
name  of  Israehtes,  she  had  an  Israelite's  re- 
ward. Bishop  Pierson  observes  that  Joshua's 
saving  Rahab  the  harlot,  and  admitting  her 
into  Israel,  were  a  figure  of  Christ's  receiving 
into  his  kingdom,  and  entertaining  there,  the 
publicans  and  the  harlots.  Matt.  xxi.  31. 
Or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles. 

V.  Jericho  is  condemned  to  a  perpetual 
desolation,  and  a  curse  pronounced  upon  the 
man  that  at  any  time  hereafter  should  oflfer 
to  rebuild  it  (v.  26) :  Joshua  adjured  them, 
that  is,  the  elders  and  people  of  Israel,  not 
only  by  their  own  consent,  obliging  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  never  to  rebuild 
this  city,  but  by  the  divine  appointment,  God 
himself  having  forbidden  it  under  the  severe 
penalty  here  annexed.  1.  God  would  hereby 
show  the  weight  of  a  divine  curse  ;  where  it 
rests  there  is  no  contending  with  it  nor 
getting  from  under  it ;  it  brings  ruin  without 
remedy  or  repair.  2.  He  would  have  it  to 
remain  in  its  ruins  a  standing  monument 
of  his  wrath  against  the  Canaanites  when  the 
measure  of  their  iniquity  was  full,  and  of  his 
mercy  to  his  people  when  the  time  had  come 
for  their  settlement  in  Canaan.  The  desola- 
tions of  their  enemies  were  witnesses  of  his 
favour  to  them,  and  would  upbraid  them  with 
their  ingratitude  to  that  God  who  had  done 
80  much  for  them.  The  situation  of  the 
city  was  very  pleasant,  and  probably  its  near- 
ness to  Jordan  was  an  advantage  to  it,  which 
would  tempt  men  to  })aild  upon  the  same 
spot ;  but  they  are  here  told  it  is  at  their 
peril  if  they  do  it.  Men  build  for  their  pos- 
terity, but  he  that  builds  Jericho  shall  have 
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no  posterity  to  enjoy  what  he  builds;  his 
eldest  son  shall  die  when  he  begins  the  work, 
and  if  he  take  not  warning  by  that  stroke  to 
desist,  but  will  go  on  presumptuously,  the 
finishing  of  his  work  shall  be  attended  with 
the  funeral  of  his  youngest,  and  we  must 
suppose  all  the  rest  cut  oflT  between.  This 
curse,  not  being  a  eicrse  causeless,  did  come 
upon  that  man  who  long  after  rebuilded 
Jericho  (1  Kings  xvi.  34),  but  we  are  not  to 
think  it  made  the  place  ever  the  worse  when 
it  was  built,  or  brought  any  hurt  to  those 
that  inhabited  it.  We  find  Jericho  after- 
wards graced  with  the  presence,  not  only  of 
those  two  great  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
but  of  our  blessed  Saviour  himself,  Luke 
xviii.  35 ;  xix.  1  ;  Matt.  xx.  29.  Note,  It  is 
a  dangerous  thing  to  attempt  the  building 
up  of  that  which  God  will  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed.    See  Mai.  i.  4. 

Lastly,  All  this  magnified  Joshua  and 
raised  his  reputation  (v.  27) ;  it  made  him 
not  only  acceptable  to  Israel,  but  formidable 
to  the  Canaanites,  because  it  appeared  that 
God  was  with  him  of  a  truth  :  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  was  with  him,  so  the  Chaldee,  even 
Christ  himself,  the  same  that  was  with  Moses. 
Nothing  can  more  raise  a  man's  reputation, 
nor  make  him  appear  more  truly  great,  than 
to  have  the  evidences  of  God's  presence 
with  him. 

CHAP.  VIL 

More  than  once  we  have  found  the  affairs  of  Urael,  even  when  they 
were  in  the  happiest  posture  and  gave  the  most  hopeful  prospects, 
perplexed  and  embarrassed  by  sin,  and  a  stop  thereby  put  to  the 
most  promising  proceedings.  The  gulden  calf,  the  murmuring 
at  Kadcsh,  and  the  iniquity  of  Peor,  had  broken  their  measures 
and  given  them  great  disturbance  ;  and  in  this  chapter  we  have 
such  anotlier  instance  of  the  interruption  given  to  the  progress  of 
their  arms  by  sin.  But  it  being  only  the  sin  of  one  person  or 
family,  and  soon  expiated,  the  consequences  were  not  so  mis- 
chievous as  of  those  other  sins  ;  however  it  served  to  let  them 
know  that  they  were  still  upon  their  good  behaviour.  We  have 
here,  I.  The  sin  of  Achan  in  meddling  with  the  accursed  thing, 
ver.  1.  II.  The  defeat  of  Israel  before  Ai  thereupon,  ver.  2— u. 
III.  Joshua's  humiliation  and  prayer  on  occasion  of  that  sad 
disaster,  ver.  6—9.  IV.  The  directions  God  gave  him  for  the 
putting  away  of  the  guilt  which  had  provoked  God  thus  to  con 
tend  with  them,  ver.  10-15.  V.  The  discovery,  trial,  convic- 
tion, condemnation,  and  execution,  of  the  criminal,  by  which 
the  anger  of  God  was  turned  away,  ver.  16—26.  And  by  this 
story  it  appears  that,  as  the  laws,  im  Canaan  itself,  "  made 
nothing  perfect,"  the  perfection  both  of  holiness  and  peace  to 
God's  Israel  is  to  be  expected  in  the  heavenly  Canaan  only. 

BUT  the  children  of  Israel  com- 
mitted a  trespass  in  the  accursed 
thing :  for  Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi, 
the  son  of  Zabdi,  the  son  of  Zerah, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  took  of  the  ac- 
cursed thing :  and  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  the  child- 
ren of  Israel.  2  And  Joshua  sent 
men  from  Jericho  to  Ai,  which  is  be- 
side Beth-aven,  on  the  east  side  of 
Beth-el,  and  spake  unto  them,  say- 
ing, Go  up  and  view  the  country. 
And  the  men  went  up  and  viewed  Ai. 
3  And  they  returned  to  Joshua,  and 
said  unto  him,  Let  not  all  the  people  go 
up ;  but  let  about  two  or  three  thou- 
sand men  go  up  and  smite  Ai;  and 
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make  not  all  the  people  to  labour 
thither ;  for  they  are  hut  few.  4  So 
there  went  up  thither  of  the  people 
about  three  thousand  men  :  and  they 
fled  before  the  men  of  Ai.  5  And  the 
men  of  Ai  smote  of  them  about  thirty 
and  six  men :  for  they  chased  them 
from  before  the  gate  even  unto  She- 
barim,  and  smote  them  in  the  going 
down :  wherefore  the  hearts  of  the 
people  melted,  and  became  as  water. 

The  story  of  this  chapter  begins  with  a 
hut.  The  Lord  was  with  Joshua,  and  his 
fame  was  noised  through  all  that  country,  so 
the  foregoing  chapter  ends,  and  it  left  no 
room  to  doubt  but  that  he  would  go  on  as 
he  had  begun  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
He  did  right,  and  observed  his  orders  in 
every  thing.  But  the  children  of  Israel  com- 
mitted a  trespass,  and  so  set  God  against 
them;  and  then  even  Joshua's  name  and 
fame,  his  wisdom  and  courage,  could  do  them 
no  sernce.  If  we  lose  our  God,  we  lose  our 
friends,  who  cannot  help  us  unless  God  be 
for  us.     Now  here  is, 

I.  Achan  sinning,  v.  1.  Here  is  only  a 
general  mention  made  of  the  sin  ;  we  shall 
afterwards  have  a  more  particular  account  of 
it  from  his  own  mouth.  The  sin  is  here  said 
to  be  taking  of  the  accursed  thing,  in  disobe- 
dience to  the  command  and  in  defiance  of  the 
threatening,  ch.  vi.  18.  In  the  sacking  of 
Jericho  orders  were  given  that  they  should 
neither  spare  any  lives  nor  take  any  treasure 
to  themselves ;  we  read  not  of  the  breach  of 
the  former  prohibition  (there  were  none  to 
whom  they  showed  any  mercy),  but  of  the 
latter :  compassion  was  put  off  and  yielded 
to  the  law,  but  covetousness  was  indulged. 
The  love  of  the  world  is  that  root  of  bitter- 
ness which  of  all  others  is  most  hardly  rooted 
up.  Yet  the  history  of  Achan  is  a  plain  in- 
timation that  he  of  all  the  thousands  of  Is- 
rael was  the  only  delinquent  in  this  matter. 
Had  there  been  more  in  like  manner  guilty, 
no  doubt  we  should  have  heard  of  it ;  and 
it  is  strange  there  were  no  more.  The  tempta- 
tion was  strong.  It  was  easy  to  suggest 
what  a  pity  it  was  that  so  many  things  of 
value  shoidd  be  burnt ;  to  what  purpose  is 
this  waste  ?  In  plundering  cities,  every  man 
reckons  himself  entitled  to  what  he  can  lay 
his  hands  on.  It  was  easy  to  promise  them- 
selves secresy  and  impunity.  Yet  by  the 
grace  of  God  such  impressions  were  made 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  by  the  or- 
dinances of  God,  circumcision  and  the  pass- 
over,  which  they  had  lately  been  partakers 
of,  and  by  the  providences  of  God  which  had 
been  concerning  them,  that  they  stood  in 
awe  of  the  divine  precept  and  judgment,  and 
generously  denied  themselves  in  obedience 
to  their  God.  And  yet,  though  it  was  a 
single  person  that  sinned,  the   children  of 
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Israel  are  said  to  commit  the  trespass,  because 
one  of  their  body  did  it,  and  he  was  not  as 
yet  separated  from  them,  nor  disowned  by 
them.  They  did  it,  that  is,  by  what  Achan 
did  guilt  was  brought  upon  the  whole  society 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  This  should 
be  a  warning  to  us  to  take  heed  of  sin  our- 
selves, lest  by  it  many  be  defiled  or  disquiet- 
ed (Heb.  xii.  15),  and  to  take  heed  of  having 
fellowship  with  sinners,  and  of  being  in 
league  with  them,  lest  we  share  in  their  guilt. 
Many  a  careful  tradesman  has  been  broken 
by  a  careless  partner.  And  it  concerns  us 
to  watch  over  one  another  for  the  preventing 
of  sin,  because  others'  sins  may  redound  to 
our  damage. 

II.  The  camp  of  Israel  suffering  for  the 
same  :  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Israel  j  he  saw  the  oflJence,  though 
they  did  not,  and  takes  a  course  to  make 
them  see  it ;  for  one  way  or  other,  sooner  or 
later,  secret  sins  wiU.  be  brought  to  light ; 
and,  if  men  enquire  not  after  them,  God 
will,  and  with  his  enquiries  will  awaken 
theirs.  Many  a  community  is  under  guilt 
and  wrath  and  is  not  aware  of  it  till  the  fire 
breaks  out :  here  it  broke  out  quickly.  1. 
Joshua  sends  a  detachment  to  seize  upon  the 
next  city  that  was  in  their  way,  and  that  was 
Ai.  Only  3000  men  were  sent,  advice  being 
brought  him  by  his  spies  that  the  place  was 
inconsiderable,  and  needed  no  greater  force 
for  the  reduction  of  it,  v.  2,  3.  Now  per- 
haps it  was  a  culpable  assurance,  or  security 
rather^  that  led  them  to  send  so  small  a  party 
on  this  expedition ;  it  might  also  be  an  indul- 
genceof  the  people  in  the  love  of  ease,  for  they 
will  not  have  aU  the  people  to  labour  thither. 
Perhaps  the  people  were  the  less  forward  to 
go  upon  this  expedition  because  they  were 
denied  the  plunder  of  Jericho ;  and  these 
spies  were  willing  they  should  be  gratified. 
Whereas  when  that  town  was  to  be  taken, 
though  God  by  his  own  power  would  throw 
down  the  walls,  yet  they  must  all  labour 
thither  and  labour  there  too,  m  walking  round 
it.  It  did  not  bode  well  at  all  that  God's 
Israel  began  to  think  much  of  their  labour, 
and  contrived  how  to  spare  their  pains.  It 
is  required  that  we  work  out  our  salvation, 
though  it  is  God  that  works  in  us.  It  has 
likewise  often  proved  of  bad  consequence  to 
make  too  light  of  an  enemy.  They  are  but 
few  (say  the  spies),  but,  as  few  as  they  were, 
they  were  too  many  for  them.  It  will  awaken 
our  care  and  diligence  in  our  Christian 
warfare  to  consider  that  we  torestle  with  prin- 
cipalities and  powers.  2.  The  party  he  sent, 
in  their  first  attack  upon  the  town,  were  re- 
pulsed with  some  loss  {v.  4,  5) :  They  fed 
before  the  men  of  Ai,  finding  themselves 
unaccountably  dispirited,  and  their  enemies 
to  sally  out  upon  them  with  more  vigour 
and  resolution  than  they  expected.  In  their 
retreat  they  had  about  thirty-six  men  cut  oflf : 
no  great  loss  indeed  out  of  such  a  number, 
but  a  dreadful  sm-prise  to  those  who  had  no 
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reason  to  expect  any  other  in  any  attack 
than  clear,  cheap,  and  certain  victory.  And 
now,  as  it  proves,  it  is  well  there  were  but 
3000  that  fell  under  this  disgrace.  Had  the 
})ody  of  the  army  been  there,  they  would 
have  been  no  more  able  to  keep  their  ground, 
now  they  were  under  guilt  and  wrath,  than 
this  small  party,  and  to  them  the  defeat 
would  have  been  much  more  grievous  and 
dishonourable.  However,  it  was  bad  enough 
as  it  was,  and  served,  (1.)  To  humble  God's 
Israel,  and  to  teach  them  always  to  rejoice 
uith  trembling.  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on 
the  harness  boast  as  he  that  putteth  it  off. 
(2.)  To  harden  the  Canaanites,  and  to  make 
them  the  more  secure  notwithstanding  the 
terrors  they  had  been  struck  with,  that  their 
ruin,  when  it  came,  might  be  the  more 
dreadful.  (3.)  To  be  an  evidence  of  God's 
displeasure  against  Israel,  and  a  call  to  them 
to  purge  out  the  old  leaven.  And  this  was 
principally  intended  in  their  defeat.  3.  The 
retreat  of  this  party  in  disorder  put  the 
whole  camp  of  Israel  into  a  fright :  The 
hearts  of  the  people  melted,  not  so  much  for 
the  loss  as  for  the  disappointment.  Joshua 
had  assured  them  that  the  living  God  would 
without  fail  drive  out  the  Canaanites  from 
before  them,  ch.  iii.  10.  How  can  this  event 
be  reconciled  to  that  promise  ?  To  every 
thinking  man  among  them  it  appeared  an 
indication  of  God's  displeasure,  and  an  omen 
of  something  worse,  and  therefore  no  marvel 
it  put  them  into  such  a  consternation;  if 
God  turn  to  be  their  enemy  and  fight  against 
them,  what  will  become  of  them  ?  True  Is- 
raelites tremble  when  God  is  angry. 

6  And  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and 
fell  to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  until  the  even- 
tide, he  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  and 
put  dust  upon  their  heads.  7  And 
Joshua  said,  Alas,  O  Lord  God, 
wherefore  hast  thou  at  all  brought 
this  people  over  Jordan,  to  deliver  us 
into  the  hand  of  the  Amorites,  to 
destroy  us?  would  to  God  we  had 
been  content,  and  dwelt  on  the  other 
side  Jordan  !  8  O  Lord,  what  shall 
1  say,  when  Israel  turneth  their  backs 
before  their  enemies  !  9  For  the  Ca- 
naanites and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  shall  hear  of  it,  and  shall  environ 
us  round,  and  cut  off  our  name  from 
the  earth  :  and  what  wilt  thou  do  unto 
thy  great  name  ? 

\Ve  have  here  an  account  of  the  deep  con- 
cern Joshua  was  in  upon  this  sad  occasion. 
He,  as  a  public  person,  interested  himself 
more  than  any  other  in  this  public  loss,  and 
is  therein  an  example  to  })rinces  and  great 
men,  and  teaches  them  to  lay  much  to  heart 
the  calamities  that  befal  their  people :  he  is 
3G 
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also  a  type  of  Christ,  to  whom  the  blood  of 
his  subjects  is  precious,  Ps.  Ixxii.  14.  Ob- 
serve, 

I.  How  he  grieved:  He  rent  his  clothes 
{v.  6),  in  token  of  great  sorrow  for  this  pub- 
lic disaster,  and  especially  a  dread  of  God's 
displeasure,  which  was  certainly  the  cause  of 
it.  Had  it  been  but  the  common  chance  of 
war  (as  we  are  too  apt  to  express  it),  it  would 
not  have  become  a  general  to  droop  thus 
under  it ;  but,  when  God  was  angry,  it  was 
his  duty  and  honour  to  feel  thus.  One  of 
the  bravest  soldiers  that  ever  was  owned  that 
\\\%  flesh  trembled  for  fear  of  God,  Ps.  cxix. 
120.  As  one  humbling  himself  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God,  he  fell  to  the  earth  upon 
his  face,  not  thinking  it  any  disparagement  to 
him  to  lie  thus  low  before  the  great  God,  to 
whom  he  directed  this  token  of  reverence, 
by  keeping  his  eye  towards  the  ark  of  the 
Lord.  The  elders  of  Israel,  being  interested 
in  the  cause  and  influenced  by  his  exam- 
ple, prostrated  themselves  with  him,  and,  in 
token  of  deep  humiliation,  put  dust  upon 
their  heads,  not  only  as  mourners,  but  as 
penitents  ;  not  doubting  but  it  was  for  some 
sin  or  other  that  God  did  thus  contend  with 
them  (though  they  knew  not  what  it  was), 
they  humbled  themselves  before  God,  and  thus 
deprecated  the  progress  of  his  wrath.  This 
they  continued  until  even-tide,  to  show  that 
it  was  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  feehng,  but 
proceeded  from  a  deep  conviction  of  their 
misery  and  danger  if  God  were  any  way  pro- 
voked to  depart  from  them.  Joshua  did 
not  fall  foul  upon  his  spies  for  their  misin- 
formation concerning  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  nor  upon  the  soldiers  for  their  cow- 
ardice, though  perhaps  both  were  blamewor- 
thy, but  his  eye  is  up  to  God;  for  is  there  any 
evil  in  the  camp  and  he  has  not  done  it  ?  His 
eye  is  upon  God  as  displeased,  and  that 
troubles  him. 

II.  How  he  prayed,  or  pleaded  rather, 
humbly  expostulating  the  case  with  God,  not 
sullen,  as  David  when  the  Lord  had  made  a 
breach  upon  Uzzah,  but  much  affected ;  his 
spirit  seemed  to  be  somewhat  ruffled  and 
discomposed,  yet  not  so  as  to  be  put  out  of 
frame  for  prayer ;  but,  by  giving  vent  to  his 
trouble  in  a  humble  address  to  God,  he  keeps 
his  temper  and  it  ends  well.  1.  Now  he 
wishes  they  had  all  taken  up  with  the  lot  of 
the  two  tribes  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  v.  1. 
He  thinks  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
staid  there  and  been  cut  short  than  come 
hither  to  be  cut  off.  This  savours  too  much 
of  discontent  and  distrust  of  God,  and  can- 
not be  justified,  though  the  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment to  one  deeply  concerned  for  the 
public  interest  may  in  part  excuse  it.  Those 
words,  wherefore  hast  thou  brought  us  over 
Jordan  to  destroy  us  ?  are  too  like  what  the 
murmurers  often  said  (E.xod.  xiv.  11,  12; 
xvi.  3  ;  xvii.  3  ;  Num.  xiv.  2,  3) ;  but  he  that 
searches  the  heart  knew  they  came  from 
another  spirit,  and  therefore  was  not  extreme 
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to  mark  what  he  said  amiss.  Had  Joshua 
considered  that  this  disorder  which  their 
affairs  were  put  into  no  doubt  proceeded  from 
something  amiss,  which  yet  might  easily  be 
redressed,  and  all  set  to  rights  again  (as  often 
in  his  predecessor's  time),  he  would  not  have 
spoken  of  it  as  a  thing  taken  for  granted 
that  they  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  Amorites  to  be  destroyed.  God  knows 
what  he  does,  though  we  do  not ;  but  this 
we  may  be  sure  of,  he  never  did  nor  ever  will 
do  us  any  wrong.  2.  He  speaks  as  one 
quite  at  a  loss  concerning  the  meaning  of 
this  event  (y.  8) :  "  What  shall  I  say,  what 
construction  can  I  put  upon  it,  when  Israel, 
thy  own  people,  for  whom  thou  hast  lately 
done  such  great  things  and  to  whom  thou 
hast  promised  the  full  possession  of  this 
land,  when  they  turn  their  backs  before  their 
enemies^'  (their  necks,  so  tbe  word  is),  "when 
they  not  only  flee  before  them,  but  fall  be- 
fore them,  and  become  a  prey  to  them  ? 
What  shall  we  think  of  the  divine  power  ? 
Is  the  Lord's  arm  shortened  ?     Of  the  di- 


vine promise  ?  Is  his  word  yea  and  nay  ? 
Of  what  God  has  done  for  us  ?  Shall  this 
be  all  undone  again  and  prove  in  vain?" 
Note,  The  methods  of  Providence  are  often 
intricate  and  perplexing,  and  such  as  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men  know  not  what  to 
say  to  ;  but  they  shall  know  hereafter,  John 
xiii.  7.  3.  He  pleads  the  danger  Israel  was 
now  in  of  being  ruined.  He  gives  up  all 
for  lost :  "  The  Canaanites  will  environ  us 
round,  concluding  that  now  our  defence  hav- 
ing departed,  and  the  scales  being  turned  in 
their  favour,  we  shall  soon  be  as  contempti- 
ble as  ever  we  were  formidable,  and  they 
will  cut  off  our  name  from  the  earth,"  v.  9- 
Thus  even  good  men,  when  things  go  against 
them  a  little,  are  too  apt  to  fear  the  worst, 
and  make  harder  conclusions  than  there  is 
reason  for.  But  this  comes  in  here  as  a 
plea :  "  Lord,  let  not  Israel's  name,  which 
has  been  so  dear  to  thee  and  so  great  in  the 
world,  be  cut  off"."  4.  He  pleads  the  re- 
proach that  would  be  cast  on  God,  and 
that  if  Israel  were  ruined  his  glory  would 
suffer  by  it.  They  will  cut  off  our  name, 
says  he,  yet,  as  if  he  had  corrected  himself 
for  insisting  upon  that,  it  is  no  great  matter 
(thinks  he)  what  becomes  of  our  little  name 
(the  cutting  olf  of  that  will  be  a  small  loss), 
but  what  wilt  thou  do  for  thy  great  name  ^ 
This  he  looks  upon  and  laments  as  the  great 
aggravation  of  the  calamity.  He  feared  it 
would  reflect  on  God,  his  wisdom  and  power, 
his  goodness  and  faithfulness ;  what  would 
the  Egyptians  say  ?  Note,  Nothing  is  more 
grievous  to  a  gracious  soul  than  dishonour 
done  to  God's  name.  This  also  he  insists 
upon  as  a  plea  for  the  preventing  of  his  fears 
and  for  a  return  of  God's  favour;  it  is  the  only 
word  in  all  his  address  that  has  any  encou- 
ragement in  it,  and  he  concludes  with  it, 
leaving  it  to  this  issue,  Father,  glorify  thy 
name.     The  liame  of  God  is  a  great  name. 


VII.  The  sin  of  Achan. 

above  every  name  ;  and,  whatever  happens, 
we  ought  to  believe  that  he  will,  and  pray 
that  he  would,  work  for  his  own  name,  that 
this  may  not  be  polluted.  This  should  be  our 
concern  more  tlian  any  thing  else.  On  this 
we  must  fix  our  eye  as  the  end  of  all  our 
desires,  and  from  this  we  must  fetch  our 
encouragement  as  the  foundation  of  all  our 
hopes.  We  cannot  urge  a  better  plea  than 
this.  Lord,  What  wilt  thou  do  for  thy  great 
name  f  Let  God  in  all  be  glorified,  and  then 
welcome  his  whole  will. 

10  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua, 
Get  thee  up ;  wherefore  liest  thou 
thus  upon  thy  face?  11  Israel  hath 
sinned,  and  they  have  also  transgressed 
my  covenant  which  I  commanded 
them :  for  they  have  even  taken  of 
the   accursed   thing,   and   have    also 


stolen,  and  dissembled  also,  and  they 
have  put  it  even  among  their  own 
stuff.  12  Therefore  the  children  of 
Israel  could  not  stand  before  their 
enemies,  but  turned  their  backs  be- 
fore their  enemies,  because  they  were 
accursed :  neither  will  I  be  with  you  any 
more,  except  ye  destroy  the  accursed 
from  among  you.  13  Up,  sanctify 
the  people,  and  say,  Sanctify  your- 
selves against  to-morrow:  for  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  There 
is  an  accursed  thing  in  the  midst  of 
thee,  O  Israel :  thou  canst  not  stand 
before  thine  enemies,  until  ye  take 
away  the  accursed  thing  from  among 
you.  14  In  the  morning  therefore 
ye  shall  be  brought  according  to  your 
tribes  :  and  it  shall  be,  that  the  tribe 
which  the  Lord  taketh  shall  come 
according  to  the  families  thereof ;  and 
the  family  which  the  Lord  shall  take 
shall  come  by  households ;  and  the 
household  which  the  Lord  shall  take 
shall  come  man  by  man.  15  And  it 
shall  be,  tliat  he  that  is  taken  with 
the  accursed  thing  shall  be  burnt  with 
fire,  he  and  all  that  he  hath  :  because 
he  hath  transgressed  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord,  and  because  he  hath 
wrought  folly  in  Israel. 

We  have  here  God's  answer  to  Joshua's 
address,  which,  we  may  suppose,  came  from 
the  oracle  over  the  ark,  before  which  Joshua 
had  prostrated  himself,  v.  6.  Those  that  de- 
sire to  know  the  will  of  God  must  attend 
with  their  desires  upon  the  lively  oracles,  and 
wait  at  wisdom's  gates  for  wisdom's  dictates, 
Prov.  viii.  34.     And  let  those  that  find  them- 
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selves  under  the  tokens  of  God's  displeasure 
never  complain  of  him,  but  complain  to  him, 
and  they  shall  receive  an  answer  of  peace. 
The  answer  came  immediately,  while  he  was 
yet  speaking  (Isa.  Ixv.  24),  as  that  to  Daniel, 
Dan.  ix.  20,  &c. 

I.  God  encourages  Joshua  against  his  pre- 
sent despondencies,  and  the  black  and  melan- 
choly apprehensions  he  had  of  the  present 
posture  of  Israel's  affairs  (c.  10) :  "  Get  thee 
up,  suffer  not  thy  spirits  to  droop  and  sink 
thus ;  wherefore  liest  thou  thus  upon  thy  face  F" 
No  doubt  Joshua  did  well  to  humble  himself 
before  God,  and  mourn  as  he  did,  under  the 
tokens  of  his  displeasure ;  but  now  God  told 
him  it  was  enough,  he  would  not  have  him 
continue  any  longer  in  that  melancholy  pos- 
ture, for  God  delights  not  in  the  grief  of 
penitents  when  they  afflict  their  souls  further 
than  as  it  qualifies  them  for  pardon  and 
peace ;  the  days  even  of  that  mourning  must 
be  ended.  Arise,  shake  thyself  from  the  dust, 
Isa.  lii.  2.  Joshua  continued  his  mourning 
till  eventide  (v.  6),  so  late  that  they  could  do 
nothing  that  night  towards  the  discovery  of 
the  criminal,  but  were  forced  to  put  it  off  till 
next  morning,  Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  21),  and 
Ezra  (Ezra  ix.  5,  6),  continued  their  mourn- 
ing only  till  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  ; 
that  revived  them  both :  but  Joshua  went  past 
that  time,  and  therefore  is  thus  roused :  "  Get 
thee  up,  do  not  lie  all  night  there."  Yet  we 
find  that  Moses  fell  down  before  the  Lord 
forty  days  and  forty  nights,  to  make  inter- 
cession for  Israel,  Deut.  ix.  18.  Joshua  must 
get  up  because  he  has  other  work  to  do  than 
to  lie  there ;  the  accursed  thing  must  be  dis- 
covered and  cast  out,  and  the  sooner  the 
better ;  Joshua  is  the  man  that  must  do  it, 
and  therefore  it  is  time  for  him  to  lay  aside 
his  mourning  weeds,  and  put  on  his  judge's 
robes,  and  clothe  himself  with  zeal  as  a  cloak. 
Weeping  must  not  hinder  sowing,  nor  one 
duty  of  rehgion  jostle  out  another.  Every 
thing  is  beautiful  in  its  season.  Shechaniah 
perhaps  had  an  eye  to  this  in  what  he  said 
to  Ezra  upon  a  like  occasion.  See  Ezra 
X.  2—4. 

II.  He  informs  him  of  the  true  and  only 
cause  of  this  disaster,  and  shows  him  where- 
fore he  contended  with  them  (r.  1 1) :  Israel 
hath  sinned.  "  Think  not  that  God's  mind  is 
changed,  his  arm  shortened,  or  his  promise 
about  to  fail ;  no,  it  is  sin,  it  is  sin,  that  great 
mischief-maker,  that  has  stopped  the  current 
of  divine  favours  and  has  made  this  breach 
upon  you."  The  sinner  is  not  named, 
though  the  sin  is  described,  but  it  is  spoken 
of  as  the  act  of  Israel  in  general,  till  they  have 
fastened  it  upon  the  particular  person,  and 
then  godly  sorrow  have  so  wrought  a  clearing 
of  themselves,  as  theirs  did,  2  Cor.  vii.  11. 
Observe  how  the  sin  is  here  made  to  appear 
exceedingly  sinful.  1.  They  have  transgressed 
my  covenant,  an  express  precept  with  a 
penalty  annexed  to  it.  It  was  agreed  that 
God  should  have  all  the  spoil  of  Jericho,  and 
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they  should  have  the  spoil  of  the  rest  of  the 
cities  of  Canaan;  but,  in  robbing  God  of  his 
part,  they  transgressed  this  covenant.  2. 
They  have  even  taken  of  the  devoted  thing, 
in  contempt  of  the  curse  which  was  so 
solemnly  denounced  against  him  that  should 
dare  to  break  in  upon  God's  property,  as  if 
that  curse  had  nothing  in  it  formidable.  3. 
They  have  also  stolen ;  they  did  it  clandes- 
tinely, as  if  they  could  conceal  it  from  the 
divine  omniscience,  and  they  were  ready  to 
say.  The  Lord  shall  not  see,  or  will  not  miss 
so  small  a  matter  out  of  so  great  a  spoil. 
Thus  thou  thoughtest  I  was  altogether  such  a 
one  as  thyself.  4.  They  have  dissembled 
also.  Probably,  when  the  action  was  over, 
Joshua  called  all  the  tribes,  and  asked  them 
whether  they  had  faithfully  disposed  of  the 
spoil,  according  to  the  divine  command, 
and  charged  them,  if  they  knew  of  any  trans- 
gression, that  they  should  discover  it,  but 
Achan  joined  with  the  rest  in  a  general  pro- 
testation of  innocency,  and  kept  his  counte- 
nance, like  the  adulterous  woman  that  eats  and 
wipes  her  mouth,  and  says,  I  have  done  no 
wickedness.  Nay,  5.  They  have  put  the  ac- 
cursed thing  among  their  own  goods,  as  if  they 
had  as  good  a  title  to  that  as  to  any  thing 
they  have,  never  expecting  to  be  called  to  an 
account,  nor  designing  to  make  restitution. 
All  this  Joshua,  though  a  wise  and  vigilant 
ruler,  knew  nothing  of,  till  God  told  him, 
who  knows  all  the  secret  wickedness  that  is 
in  the  world,  which  men  know  nothing  of. 
God  could  at  this  time  have  told  him  who  the 
person  was  that  had  done  this  thing,  but  he 
does  not,  (L)  To  exercise  the  zeal  of  Joshua 
and  Israel,  in  searching  out  the  criminal. 
(2.) To  give  the  sinner  himself  space  to  repent 
and  make  confession.  Joshua  no  doubt  pro- 
claimed it  immediately  throughout  the  camp 
that  there  was  such  a  transgression  commit- 
ted, upon  which,  if  Achan  had  surrendered 
himself,  and  penitently  owned  his  guilt,  and 
prevented  the  scrutiny,  who  knows  but  he 
might  have  had  the  benefit  of  that  law  which 
accepted  of  a  trespass-offering,  with  restitu- 
tion, from  those  that  had  sinned  through 
ignorance  in  the  holy  things  of  the  law  ?  Lev. 
V.  15, 16.  But  Achan  never  discovering  him- 
self till  the  lot  discovered  him  evidenced  the 
hardness  of  his  heart,  and  therefore  he  found 
no  mercy. 

III.  He  awakens  him  to  enquire  further 
into  it,  by  telling  him,  1.  That  this  was  the 
only  ground  for  the  controversy  God  had 
with  them,  this,  and  nothing  else ;  so  that 
when  this  accursed  thing  was  put  away  he 
needed  not  fear,  all  would  be  well,  the  stream 
of  their  successes,  when  this  one  obstruction 
was  removed,  would  run  as  strong  as  ever 
2.  That  if  this  accursed  thing  were  not  de- 
stroyed they  could  not  expect  the  return  of 
God's  gracious  presence ;  in  plain  terms, 
neither  will  I  he  with  you  any  more  as  I  have 
been,  except  you  destroy  the  accursed,  that  is, 
the  accursed  person,  who  is  made  so  by  the 
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accursed  thing.  That  which  is  accursed  will 
be  destroyed ;  and  those  whom  God  has  en- 
trusted to  bear  the  sword  bear  it  in  vain  if 
they  make  it  not  a  terror  to  that  wickedness 
which  brings  these  judgments  of  God  on  a 
land.  By  personal  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion, we  destroy  the  accursed  thing  in  our 
own  hearts,  and,  unless  we  do  this,  we  must 
never  expect  the  favour  of  the  blessed  God. 


Let  all  men  know  that  it  is  nothing  but  sin 
that  separates  between  them  and  God,  and, 
if  it  be  not  sincerely  repented  of  and  forsaken, 
it  will  separate  eternally. 

IV.  He  directs  him  in  what  method  to 
make  this  enquiry  and  prosecution.  1.  He 
must  sanctify  the  people,  now  over-night, 
that  is,  as  it  is  explained,  he  must  command 
them  to  sanctify  themselves,  v.  13.  And 
what  can  either  magistrates  or  ministers  do 
more  towards  sanctification  ?  They  must  put 
themselves  into  a  suitable  frame  to  appear 
before  God  and  submit  to  the  divine  scrutiny, 
must  examme  themselves,  now  that  God  was 
coming  to  examine  them,  must  prepare  to 
meet  their  God.  They  were  called  to  sanctify 
themselves  when  they  were  to  receive  the 
divine  law  (Exod.  xix.),  and  now  also  when 
they  were  to  come  under  the  divine  judgment ; 
for  in  both  God  is  to  be  attended  with  the 
utmost  reverence.  "  There  is  an  accursed 
thing  in  the  midst  of  you,  and  therefore 
sanctify  yourselves,"  that  is.  Let  all  that  are 
innocent  be  able  to  clear  themselves,  and  be 
the  more  careful  to  cleanse  themselves.  The 
sin  of  others  may  be  improved  by  us  as  fur- 
therances of  our  sanctification,  as  the  scandal 
of  the  incestuous  Corinthian  occasioned  a 
blessed  reformation  in  that  church,  2  Cor.  vii. 
11.  2.  He  must  bring  them  all  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  lot  {v.  14);  the  tribe  which 
the  guilty  person  was  of  should  first  be  dis- 
covered by  lot,  then  the  family,  then  the 
household,  and  last  of  all  the  person.  The 
conviction  came  upon  him  thus  gradually 
that  he  might  have  some  space  given  him  to 
come  in  and  surrender  himself;  for  God  is 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance.  Observe,  The 
Lord  is  said  to  take  the  tribe,  and  family, 
and  household,  on  which  the  lot  fell,  because 
the  disposal  of  the  lot  is  of  the  Lord,  and, 
however  casual  it  seems,  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  infinite  wisdom  and  justice ;  and  to 
show  that  when  the  sin  of  sinners  finds  them 
out  God  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  it;  it  is 
he  that  seizes  them,  and  the  arrests  are  in  his 
name.  God  hath  found  out  the  iniquity  of 
thy  servants.  Gen.  xliv.  16.  It  is  also  inti- 
mated with  what  a  certain  and  unerring 
judgment  the  righteous  God  does  and  will 
distinguish  between  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty,  so  that  though  for  a  time  they  seem 
mvolved  in  the  same  condemnation,  as  the 
whole  tribe  did  when  it  was  first  taken  by 
the  lot,  yet  he  who  has  his  fan  in  his  hand 
will  effectually  provide  for  the  taking  out  of 
the  precious  from  the  vile  :  so  that  though  the 
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righteous  be  of  the  same  tribe,  and  family, 
and  household,  with  the  wicked,  yet  they 
shall  never  be  treated  as  the  wicked,  Gen.  xviii. 
25.  3.  When  the  criminal  was  found  out 
he  must  be  put  to  death  without  mercy  (Heb. 
X.  28),  and  with  all  the  expressions  of  a  holy 
detestation,  v.  15.  He  and  all  that  he  has 
must  be  burnt  with  fire,  that  there  might  be 
no  remainders  of  the  accursed  thing  among 
them ;  and  the  reason  given  for  this  severe 
sentence  is  because  the  criminal  has,  (1.) 
Given  a  great  affront  to  God :  He  has  trans- 
gressed the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  who  is  jea- 
lous particularly  for  the  honour  of  the 
holy  covenant,  (2,)  He  has  done  a  great 
injury  to  the  church  of  God :  He  has  wrought 
folly  in  Israel,  has  shamed  that  nation  which 
is  looked  upon  by  all  its  neighbours  to  be  a 
wise  and  understanding  people,  has  infected 
that  nation  which  is  sanctified  to  God,  and 
troubled  that  nation  of  which  he  is  the  pro- 
tector. These  being  crimes  so  heinous  in 
their  nature,  and  of  such  pernicious  conse- 
quence and  example,  the  execution,  which 
otherwise  would  have  come  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  cruelty,  is  to  be  applauded  as  a  piece 
of  necessary  justice.  It  was  sacrilege ;  it  was 
invading  God's  rights,  alienating  his  property, 
and  converting  to  a  private  use  that  which 
was  devoted  to  his  glory  and  appropriated  to 
the  service  of  his  sanctuary — this  was  the 
crime  to  be  thus  severely  punished,  for  warn- 
ing to  all  people  in  all  ages  to  take  heed  how 
they  rob  God. 

16"  So  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  brought  Israel  by  their 
tribes ;  and  the  tribe  of  Judah  was 
taken  :  1 7  And  he  brought  the  fa- 
mily of  Judah ;  and  he  took  the  family 
of  the  Zarhites  :  and  he  brought  the 
family  of  the  Zarhites  man  by  man ; 
and  Zabdi  was  taken :  1 8  And  he 
brought  his  household  man  by  man ; 
and  Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi,  the  son 
of  Zabdi,  the  son  of  Zerah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  was  taken.  1 9  And 
Joshua  said  unto  Achan,  My  son, 
give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  and  make  confession 
unto  him;  and  tell  me  now  what  thou 
hast  done  ;  hide  it  not  from  me,  20 
And  Achan  answered  Joshua,  and 
said,  Indeed  I  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  thus 
and  thus  have  I  done  :  2 1  When  I 
saw  among  the  spoils  a  goodly  Baby- 
lonish garment,  arid  two  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  and  a  wedge  of  gold 
of  fifty  shekels  weight,  then  I  coveted 
them,  and  took  them ;  and,  behold, 
they  are  hid  in  the  earth  in  the  midst 
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of  my  tent,  and  the  silver  under  it. 
22  So  Joshua  sent  messengers,  and 
they  ran  unto  the  tent ;  and,  behold, 
it  ivas  hid  in  his  tent,  and  the  silver 
under  it.  23  And  they  took  them  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  tent,  and  brought 
them  unto  Joshua,  and  unto  all  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  laid  them  out 
before  the  Lord.  24  And  Joshua, 
and  all  Israel  with  him,  took  Achan 
the  son  of  Zerah,  and  the  silver,  and 
the  garment,  and  the  wedge  of  gold, 
and  his  sons,  and  his  daughters,  and 
his  oxen,  and  his  asses,  and  his  sheep, 
and  his  tent,  and  all  that  he  had  : 
and  they  brought  them  unto  the  val- 
ley of  Achor.  25  And  Joshua  said, 
Why  hast  thou  troubled  us  ?  the 
Lord  shall  trouble  thee  this  day. 
And  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones, 
and  burned  them  with  fire,  after  they 
had  stoned  them  with  stones.  2(> 
And  they  raised  over  him  a  great  heap 
of  stones  unto  this  day.  So  the  Lord 
turned  from  the  fierceness  of  his  an- 
ger. Wherefore  the  name  of  that 
place  was  called.  The  valley  of  Achor, 
unto  this  day. 

We  have  in  these  verses, 
I.  The  discovery  of  Achan  by  the  lot, 
which  proved  a  perfect  lot,  though  it  pro- 
ceeded gradually.  Though  we  may  suppose 
that  Joshua  slept  the  better,  and  with  more 
ease  and  satisfaction,  when  he  knew  the 
worst  of  the  disease  of  that  body  of  which, 
under  God,  he  was  the  head,  and  was  put 
into  a  certain  method  of  cure,  yet  he  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning  {v.  16),  so  much  was  his 
heart  upon  it,  to  put  awav  the  accursed 
thing.  We  have  found  Joshua  upon  other 
occasions  an  early  riser;  here  it  shows  his 
leal  and  vehement  desire  to  sec  Israel  re- 
stored to  the  divine  favour.  In  the  scrutiny 
observe,  1.  That  the  guilty  tribe  was  that  of 
Judah,  which  was,  and  was  to  he,  of  all  the 
tribes,  the  most  honourahlc  and  illustrious ; 
this  was  an  alloy  to  their  dignity,  and  might 
serve  as  a  check  to  their  pride :  many  there 
were  who  were  its  glories,  but  here  was  one 
that  was  its  reproach.  Let  not  the  best 
families  think  it  strange  if  there  be  those 
found  in  them,  and  descending  from  them, 
that  prove  their  grief  and  shame.  Judah 
was  to  have  the  first  and  largest  lot  in 
Canaan  ;  the  more  inexcusable  is  one  of  that 
tribe  if,  not  content  to  wait  for  his  own  share, 
he  break  in  upon  God's  property.  The  Jews' 
tradition  is  that  when  the  tribe  of  Judah  was 
taken  the  valiant  men  of  that  tribe  drew  their 
swords,  and  professed  they  would  not  sheathe 
them  again  till  they  saw  the  criminal 
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punished  and  themselves  cleared  who  knew 
their  own  innocency.  2.  That  the  guilty 
person  was  at  length  fastened  upon,  and  the 
language  of  the  lot  was.  Thou  art  the  man, 
V.  18.  It  was  strange  that  Achan,  being  con- 
scious to  himself  of  guilt,  when  he  saw  the 
lot  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  had  not 
either  the  wit  to  make  an  escape  or  the  grace 
to  make  a  confession ;  but  his  heart  was 
hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin, 
and  it  proved  to  be  to  his  own  destruction. 
We  may  well  imagine  how  his  countenance 
changed,  and  what  horror  and  confusior> 
seized  him  when  he  was  singled  out  as  the 
delinquent,  when  the  eyes  of  all  Israel  were 
fastened  upon  him,  and  every  one  was  ready 
to  say.  Have  we  found  thee,  O  our  enemy  f 
See  here,  (1.)  The  folly  of  those  that  promise 
themselves  secresy  in  sin :  the  righteou.9 
God  has  many  ways  of  bringing  to  light  the 
hidden  works  of  darkness,  and  so  bringing  to 
shame  and  ruin  those  that  continue  their 
fellowship  with  those  unfruitful  works.  A 
bird  of  the  air,  when  God  pleases,  shall 
carry  the  voice,  Eccl.  x.  20.  See  Ps.  xciv. 
7,  &c.  (2.)  How  much  it  is  our  concern, 
when  God  is  contending  with  us,  to  find  out 
what  the  cause  of  action  is,  what  the  particu- 
lar sin  is,  that,  like  Achan,  troubles  our 
camp.  We  must  thus  examine  ourselves 
and  carefully  review  the  records  of  con- 
science, that  we  may  find  out  the  accursed 
thing,  and  pray  earnestly  with  holy  Job, 
Lord,  show  me  wherefore  thou  contendest  with 
me.  Discover  the  traitor  and  he  shall  be  no 
longer  harboured. 

II.  His  arraignment  and  examination,  v. 
19.  Joshua  sits  judge,  and,  though  abund- 
antly satisfied  of  his  guilt  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  lot,  yet  urges  him  to  make  a 
penitent  confession,  that  his  soul  might  be 
saved  by  it  in  the  other  world,  though  ho 
could  not  give  him  any  encouragement  to 
hope  that  he  should  save  his  life  by  it. 
Observe,  1.  How  he  accosts  him  with  the 
greatest  mildness  and  tenderness  that  could 
be,  like  a  true  disciple  of  Moses.  He  might 
justly  have  called  him  "thief,"  and  "rebel," 
"  Raca,"  and  "  thou  fool,"  but  he  calls  him 
"  son ;"  he  might  have  adjured  him  to  con- 
fess, as  the  high  priest  did  our  blessed 
Saviour,  or  threatened  him  with  the  torture 
to  extort  a  confession,  but  for  love's  sake  he 
rather  beseeches  him  :  I  pray  thee  make  con- 
fession. This  is  an  example  to  all  not  to 
insult  over  those  that  are  in  misery,  though 
they  have  brought  themselves  into  it  by  their 
own  wickedness,  but  to  treat  even  offenders 
with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  not  knowing 
wiiat  we  ourselves  should  have  been  and 
done  if  God  had  put  us  into  the  hands  of  our 
own  counsels.  It  is  likewise  an  example  to 
magistrates,  in  executing  justice,  to  govern 
their  own  passions  with  a  strict  and  prudent 
hand,  and  never  suffer  themselves  to  be 
transported  by  them  into  any  indecencies  of 
behaviour  or  language,  no,  not  towards  those 
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that  have  given  the  greatest  provocations. 
The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.  Let  them  remember  the  judg- 
ment is  God's,  who  is  Lord  of  his  anger. 
This  is  the  likeliest  method  of  bringing  of- 
fenders to  repentance.  2.  What  he  wishes 
him  to  do,  to  confess  the  fact,  to  confess  it 
to  God,  the  party  offended  by  the  crime  ; 
Joshua  was  to  him  in  God's  stead,  so  that  in 
confessing  to  him  he  confessed  to  God. 
Hereby  he  would  satisfy  Joshua  and  the  con- 
gregation concerning  that  which  was  laid  to 
his  charge  ;  his  confession  would  also  be  an 
evidence  of  his  repentance,  and  a  warning  to 
others  to  take  heed  of  sinning  after  the  simili- 
tude of  his  transgression:  but  that  which 
Joshua  aims  at  herein  is  that  God  might  be 
honoured  by  it,  as  the  Lord,  the  God  of  infinite 
knowledge  and  power,  from  whom  no  secrets 
are  hid  ;  and  as  the  God  of  Israel,  who,  as  he 
does  particularly  resent  affronts  given  to  his 
Israel,  so  he  does  the  affronts  given  him  by 
Israel.  Note,  In  confessing  sin,  as  we  take 
shame  to  ourselves,  so  we  give  glory  to  God 
as  a  righteous  God,  owning  him  justly  dis- 
pleased with  us,  and  as  a  good  God,  who  will 
not  improve  our  confessions  as  evidences 
against  us,  but  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive 
when  we  are  brought  to  own  that  he  would 
be  faithful  and  just  if  he  should  punish.  By 
sin  we  have  injured  God  in  his  honour. 
Christ  by  his  death  has  made  satisfaction  for 
the  injury ;  but  it  is  required  that  we  by  re- 
pentance show  our  good  will  to  his  honour, 
and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  give  glory  to  him. 
Bishop  Patrick  quotes  the  Samaritan  chroni- 
cle, making  Joshua  to  say  here  to  Achan, 
Lift  up  thy  eyes  to  the  king  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  acknowledge  that  nothing  can  be  hid- 
den from  him  who  knoweth  the  greatest  secrets. 
III.  His  confession,  which  now  at  last, 
when  he  saw  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  conceal 
his  crime,  was  free  and  ingenuous  enough, 
V.  20,  21.  Here  is,  1.  A  penitent  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  fault.  "  Indeed  I  have 
sinned  ;  what  I  am  charged  with  is  too  true 
to  be  denied  and  too  bad  to  be  excused.  I 
own  it,  I  lament  it ;  the  Lord  is  righteous  in 
bringing  it  to  light,  for  indeed  I  have  sinned." 
This  is  the  language  of  a  penitent  that  is  sick 
of  his  sin,  and  whose  conscience  is  loaded 
with  it.  "  I  have  nothing  to  accuse  any  one 
else  of,  but  a  great  deal  to  say  against  my- 
self ;  it  is  with  me  that  the  accursed  thing  is 
found ;  I  am  the  man  who  has  perverted 
that  which  was  right  and  it  profited  me  not." 
And  that  wherewith  he  aggravates  the  sin  is 
that  it  was  committed  against  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel.  He  was  himself  an  Israelite,  a 
sharer  with  the  rest  of  that  exalted  nation  in 
their  privileges,  so  that,  in  offending  the  God 
of  Israel,  he  offended  his  own  God,  which 
laid  him  under  the  guilt  of  the  basest 
treachery  and  ingratitude  imaginable.  2.  A 
particular  narrative  of  the  fact:  Thus  and 
thus  have  I  done.  God  had  told  Joshua  in 
general  that  a  part  of  the  devoted  things  was 
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alienated,  but  leaves  it  to  him  to  draw  from 
Achan  an  account  of  the  particulars ;  for, 
one  way  or  other,  God  will  make  sinners'  own 
tongues  to  fall  upon  them  (Ps.  Ixiv.  8)  ;  if 
ever  he  bring  them  to  repentance,  they  will 
be  their  own  accusers,  and  their  awakened 
consciences  will  be  instead  of  a  thousand 
witnesses.  Note,  It  becomes  penitents,  in 
the  confession  of  their  sins  to  God,  to  be  very 
particular;  not  only,  "  I  have  sinned,"  but, 
"  In  this  and  that  instance  I  have  sinned," 
reflecting  with  regret  upon  all  the  steps  that 
led  to  the  sin  and  all  the  circumstances  that 
aggravated  it  and  made  it  exceedingly  sinful : 
thus  and  thus  have  I  done.  He  confesses, 
(1.)  To  the  things  taken.  In  plundering  a 
house  in  Jericho  he  found  a  goodly  Baby- 
lonish garment ;  the  word  signifies  a  robe, 
such  as  princes  wore  when  they  appeared  in 
state,  probably  it  belonged  to  the  king  of 
Jericho  ;  it  was  far  fetched,  if  fetched,  as  we 
translate  it,  from  Babylon.  A  garment  of 
divers  colours,  so  some  render  it.  Whatever 
it  was,  in  his  eyes  it  made  a  very  glorious 
show.  "  A  thousand  pities"  (thinks  Achan) 
"  that  it  should  be  burnt ;  then  it  will  do 
nobody  any  good ;  if  I  take  it  for  myself,  it 
will  serve  me  many  a  year  for  my  best  gar- 
ment." Under  these  pretences,'  he  makes 
bold  with  this  first,  and  thinks  it  no  harm  to 
save  it  from  the  fire ;  but,  his  hand  being 
thus  in,  he  proceeds  to  take  a  bag  of  money, 
two  hundred  shekels,  that  is,  one  hundred 
ounces  of  silver,  and  a  wedge  of  gold  which 
weighed  fifty  shekels,  that  is,  twenty-five 
ounces.  He  could  not  plead  that,  in  taking 
these,  he  saved  them  from  the  fire  (for  the 
silver  and  gold  were  to  be  laid  up  in  the 
treasury)  ;  but  those  that  make  a  slight  ex- 
cuse to  serve  in  daring  to  commit  one  sin 
will  have  their  hearts  so  hardened  by  it  that 
they  will  venture  upon  the  next  without 
such  an  excuse ;  for  the  way  of  sin  is  down- 
hill. See  what  a  poor  prize  it  was  for  which 
Achan  ran  this  desperate  hazard,  and  what 
an  unspeakable  loser  he  was  by  the  bargain. 
See  Matt.  xvi.  26.  (2.)  He  confesses  the 
manner  of  taking  them,  [l.]  The  sin  began 
in  the  eye.  He  saw  these  fine  things,  as  Eve 
saw  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  was  strangely 
charmed  with  the  sight.  See  what  comes  of 
suflfering  the  heart  to  walk  after  the  eyes, 
and  what  need  we  have  to  make  this  cove- 
nant with  our  eyes,  that  if  they  wander  they 
shall  be  sure  to  weep  for  it.  Look  not  thou 
upon  the  wine  that  is  red,  upon  the  woman 
that  is  fair ;  close  the  right  eye  that  thus 
offends  thee,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
plucking  it  out,  and  casting  it  from  thee. 
Matt.  V.  28,  29.  [2.]  It  proceeded  out  of 
the  heart.  He  owns,  /  coveted  them.  Thus 
lust  conceived  and  brought  forth  this  sin. 
Those  that  would  be  kept  from  sinful  actions 
must  mortify  and  check  in  themselves  sinful 
desires,  particularly  the  desire  of  worldly 
wealth,  which  we  more  particularly  call  oovet- 
ousness.     O  what  a  world  of  evil  is  the  love 
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of  money  the  root  of!  Had  Achan  looked 
upon  these  things  with  an  eye  of  faith,  he 
would  have  seen  them  accursed  things,  and 
would  have  dreaded  them,  but,  looking  upon 
them  with  an  eye  of  sense  only,  he  saw  them 
goodly  things,  and  coveted  them.  It  was 
not  the  looking,  but  the  lusting  that  ruined 
him.  [3.]  When  he  had  committed  it  he 
was  very  industrious  to  conceal  it.  Havmg 
taken  of  the  forbidden  treasures,  fearing  lest 
any  search  should  be  made  for  prohibited 
goods,  he  hid  them  in  the  earth,  as  one  that 
resolved  to  keep  what  he  had  gotten,  and 
never  to  make  restitution.  Thus  does  Achan 
confess  the  whole  matter,  that  God  might  be 
justified  in  the  sentence  passed  upon  him. 
See  the  deceitfulness  of  sin  j  that  which  is 
pleasing  in  the  commission  is  bitter  in  the 
reflection ;  at  the  last  it  bites  like  a  serpent. 
Particularly,  see  what  comes  of  ill-gotten 
goods,  and  how  those  will  be  cheated  that  rob 
God.  Job  XX.  15,  He  hath  swallowed  down 
riches,  and  he  shall  vomit  them  up  again. 

IV.  His  conviction.  God  had  convicted 
him  by  the  lot ;  he  had  convicted  himself  by 
his  own  confession  ;  but,  that  no  room  might 
be  left  for  the  most  discontented  Israelite  to 
object  against  the  process,  Joshua  has  him 
further  convicted  by  the  searching  of  his  tent, 
in  which  the  goods  were  found  which  he 
confessed  to.  Particular  notice  is  taken  of 
the  haste  which  the  messengers  made  that 
were  sent  to  search :  They  ran  to  the  tent 
(p.  22),  not  only  to  show  their  readiness  to 
obey  Joshua's  orders,  but  to  show  how  un- 
easy they  were  till  the  camp  was  cleared  of 
the  accursed  thing,  that  they  might  regain 
the  divine  favour.  Those  that  feel  them- 
selves under  wrath  find  themselves  concerned 
not  to  defer  the  putting  away  of  sin.  Delays 
are  dangerous,  and  it  is  no  time  to  trifle. 
When  the  stolen  goods  were  brought  they 
were  laid  out  before  the  Lord  (v.  23),  that  all 
Israel  might  see  how  plain  the  evidence  was 
against  Achan,  and  might  adore  the  strict- 
ness of  God's  judgments  in  punishing  so 
severely  the  stealing  of  such  small  things, 
and  yet  the  justice  of  his  judgments  in  main- 
taining his  right  to  devoted  things,  and  might 
be  afraid  of  ever  offending  in  the  like  kind. 
In  laying  them  out  before  the  Lord  they  ac- 
knowledged his  title  to  them,  and  waited 
to  receive  his  directions  concerning  them. 
Note,  Tliose  that  think  to  put  a  cheat  upon 
God  do  but  deceive  themselves;  what  is  taken 
from  him  he  will  recover  (Hos.  ii.  9)  and  he 
will  be  a  loser  by  no  man  at  last. 

V.  His  condemnation.  Joshua  passes  sen- 
tence upon  him  {v.  25):  Why  hast  thou 
troubled  v^  F  There  is  the  ground  of  the 
sentence.  0,  how  much  hast  thou  troubled 
us  J  so  some  read  it.     He  refers  to  what  was 


said  when  the  warning  was  given  not  to 
meddle  with  the  accursed  thing  (cA.  vi.  18), 
lest  you  make  the  camp  of  Israel  a  curse  and 
trouble  it.  Note,  Sin  is  a  very  troublesome 
thing,  not  only  to  the  sinner  himself,  but  to 
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all  about  him.  He  that  is  greedy  of  gain,  as 
Achan  was,  troubles  his  own  house  (Prov.  xv. 
27)  and  all  the  communities  he  belongs  to. 
Now  (says  Joshua)  God  shall  trouble  tliee. 
See  why  Achan  was  so  severely  dealt  with, 
not  only  because  he  had  robbed  God,  but 
because  he  had  troubled  Israel ;  over  his 
head  he  had  (as  it  were)  this  accusation 
written,  "  Achan,  the  troubler  of  Israel,"  as 
Ahab,  1  Kings  xviii.  18.  This  therefore  is 
his  doom :  God  shall  trouble  thee.  Note,  The 
righteous  God  will  certainly  recompense  tri- 
bulation to  those  that  trouble  his  people, 
2  Thess.  i.  6.  Those  that  are  troublesome 
shall  be  troubled.  Some  of  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors, from  that  word  which  determines  the 
troubling  of  him  to  this  day,  infer  that  there- 
fore he  should  not  be  troubled  in  the  world 
to  come ;  the  flesh  was  destroyed  that  the 
spirit  might  be  saved,  and,  if  so,  the  dis- 
pensation was  really  less  severe  than  it 
seemed.  In  the  description  both  of  his  sin 
and  of  his  punishment,  by  the  trouble  that 
was  in  both,  there  is  a  plain  allusion  to  his 
name  Achan,  or,  as  he  is  called,  1  Chron.  ii.  7, 
Achar,  which  signifies  trouble.  He  did  too 
much  answer  his  name. 

VI.  His  execution.  No  reprieve  could  be 
obtained ;  a  gangrened  member  must  be  cut 
off  immediately.  When  he  is  proved  to  be 
an  anathema,  and  the  troubler  of  the  camp, 
we  may  suppose  all  the  people  cry  out  against 
him.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him .'  Stone 
him,  stone  him  I     Here  is, 

1.  The  place  of  execution.  They  brought 
him  out  of  the  camp,  in  token  of  their  putting 
far  from  them  that  wicked  person,  1  Cor.  v.  13 

When  our  Lord  Jesus  was  made  a  curse  foi 
us,  that  by  his  trouble  we  might  have  peace, 
he  suffered  as  an  accursed  thing  without  the 
gate,  bearing  our  reproach,  Heb.  xiii.  12,  13. 
The  execution  was  at  a  distance,  that  the 
camp  which  was  disturbed  by  Achan's  sin 
might  not  be  defiled  by  his  death. 

2.  The  persons  employed  in  his  execution. 
It  was  the  act  of  all  Israel,  v.  24,  25.  They 
were  all  spectators  of  it,  that  they  might  see 
and  fear.  Public  executions  are  public  ex- 
amples. Nay,  they  were  all  consenting  to  his 
death,  and  as  many  as  could  were  active  in  it, 
in  token  of  the  universal  detestation  in  which 
they  held  his  sacrilegious  attempt,  and  their 
dread  of  God's  displeasure  against  them. 

3.  The  partakers  with  him  in  the  punish- 
ment ;  for  he  perished  not  alone  in  his  iniquity, 
ch.  xxii.  20.  (I.)  The  stolen  goods  were 
destroyed  with  him,  the  garment  burnt,  as  it 
should  have  been  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
bustible things  in  Jericho,  and  the  silver  and 
gold  defaced,  melted,  lost,  and  buried,  in  the 
ashes  of  the  rest  of  his  goods  under  the  heap 
of  stones,  so  as  never  to  be  j)ut  to  any  other 
use.  (2.)  All  his  other  goods  were  destroyed 
likewise,  not  only  his  tent,  and  the  furniture 
of  that,  but  his  oxen,  asses,  and  sheep,  to 
show  that  goods  gotten  unjustly,  especially 
if  they  be  gotten  by  sacrilege,  will  not  only 
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turn  to  no  account,  bui  will  blast  and  waste 
the  rest  of  the  possessions  to  which  they  are 
added,  'J 'he  eagle  in  the  fable,  that  stole 
flesh  from  the  altar,  brought  a  coal  of  fire 
with  it,  which  burnt  her  nest,  Hab.  ii.  9,  10 ; 
Zech.  V.  3,  4.  Those  lose  their  own  that 
grasp  at  more  than  their  own.  (3.)  His  sons 
and  daughters  were  put  to  death  with  him. 
Some  indeed  think  that  they  were  brought 
out  {v.  24)  only  to  be  the  spectators  of  their 
father's  punishment,  but  most  conclude  that 
they  died  with  him,  and  that  they  must  be 
meant  v.  25,  where  it  is  said  they  burned  them 
with  fire,  after  they  had  stoned  them  with 
stones.  God  had  expressly  provided  that 
magistrates  should  not  put  the  children  to 
death  for  the  fathers'  sins ;  but  he  did  not 
intend  to  bind  himself  by  that  law,  and  in 
this  case  he  had  expressly  ordered  {v.  15)  that 
the  criminal,  and  all  that  he  had,  should  be 
burnt.  Perhaps  his  sons  and  daughters  were 
aiders  and  abettors  in  the  villany,  had  helped 
to  carry  off  the  accursed  thing.  It  is  very 
probable  that  they  assisted  in  the  conceal- 
ment, and  that  he  could  not  hide  them  in  the 
midst  of  his  tent  but  they  must  know  and 
keep  his  counsel,  and  so  they  became  acces- 
saries ex  post  facto — after  the  fact :  and,  if 
they  were  ever  so  little  partakers  in  the 
crime,  it  was  so  heinous  that  they  were  justly 
sharers  in  the  punishment.  However  God 
was  hereby  glorified,  and  the  judgment  ex- 
ecuted was  thus  made  the  more  tremendous. 

4.  The  punishment  itself  that  was  inflicted 
on  him.  He  was  stoned  (some  think  as  a 
sabbath  breaker,  supposing  that  the  sacrilege 
was  committed  on  the  sabbath  day),  and  then 
his  dead  body  was  burnt,  as  an  accursed 
thing,  of  which  there  should  be  no  remainder 
left.  The  concurrence  of  all  the  people  in 
this  execution  teaches  us  how  much  it  is  the 
interest  of  a  nation  that  all  in  it  should  con- 
tribute what  they  can,  in  their  places,  to  the 
suppression  of  vice  and  profaneness,  and  the 
reformation  of  manners ;  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people,  and  therefore  every  Israelite  in- 
deed will  have  a  stone  to  throw  at  it, 

5.  The  pacifying  of  God's  wrath  hereby 
(i7.  26) :  The  Lord  turned  from  the  fierceness 
of  his  anger.  The  putting  away  of  sin  by 
true  repentance  and  reformation,  as  it  is  the 
only  way,  so  it  is  a  sure  and  most  effectual 
way,  to  recover  the  divine  favour.  Take 
away  the  cause,  and  the  effect  wiU  cease. 

VII.  The  record  of  his  conviction  and  ex- 
ecution. Care  was  taken  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  it,  for  warning  and  instruc- 
tion to  posterity.  1.  A  heap  of  stones  was 
raised  on  the  place  where  Achan  was  ex- 
ecuted, every  one  perhaps  of  the  congrega- 
tion throwing  a  stone  to  the  heap,  in  token 
of  his  detestation  of  the  crime.  2.  A  new 
name  was  given  to  the  place  ;  it  was  called 
the  Valley  of  Achor,  or  trouble.  This  Avas  a 
perpetual  brand  of  infamy  upon  Achan's 
name,  and  a  perpetual  warning  to  all  people 
not  to  invade  God's  property.     By  this  se- 
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verity  against  Achan,  the  honour  of  Joshua's 
government,  now  in  the  infancy  of  it,  was 
maintained,  and  Israel,  at  their  entrance  up- 
on the  promised  Canaan,  were  reminded  to 
observe,  at  their  peril,  the  provisos  and 
limitations  of  the  grant  by  which  they  held 
it.  The  Valley  of  Achor  is  said  to  be  given 
for  a  door  of  hope,  because  when  we  put 
away  the  accursed  thing  then  there  begms  to 
be  hope  in  Israel,  Hos.  ii.  15  ;  Ezra  x.  2. 
CHAP.  VIII. 

The  embarrassment  which  Aclian'ssin  gave  totheaffain  of  Israel  be- 
ing over,  «ve  have  them  herein  a  very  good  posture  again, the  affairs 
both  of  war  and  religion.  Here  is,  I.  The  glorious  progress  of 
their  arms  in  the  taking  of  Ai,  before  which  they  had  lately  suffered 
disgrace.  1.  God  encourages  Joshua  to  attack  it,  with  the  as- 
surance of  success,  and  directs  him  what  method  to  take,  ver. 
1,  2.  'J,  Joshua  gives  orders  accordingly  to  tha  men  of  war, 
ver.  3— 8.  3.  The  stratagem  is  managed  as  it  was  projected,  and 
succeeds  as  it  was  desired,  ver.  9 — 22.  4.  Joshua  becomes 
master  of  this  city,  puts  all  the  iuhabitants  to  the  sword,  burns 
it,  hangs  the  king,  but  gives  the  plunder  to  the  soldiers,  ver. 
23 — 29.  II.  The  great  solemnity  of  writing  and  rea<ling  the  law 
before  a  general  assembly  of  all  Israel,  drawn  up  for  that  pur- 
pose upon  the  two  mountains  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  according 
to  an  order  which  Moses  had  received  from  the  Lord,  and  de- 
livered to  them,  ver.  30— .35.  Thus  did  they  take  their  work 
before  tiiem,  and  make  the  business  of  their  religion  to  kec| 
pace  with  their  secular  business. 

AND  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua, 
Fear  not,  neither  be  thou  dis- 
mayed :  take  all  the  people  of  war 
with  thee,  and  arise,  go  up  to  Ai :  see, 
I  have  given  into  thy  hand  the  king  of 
Ai,and  his  people,  and  his  city,  and  his 
land  :  2  And  thou  shalt  do  to  Ai  and 
her  king  as  thou  didst  unto  Jericho  and 
her  king :  only  the  spoil  thereof,  and 
the  cattle  thereof,  shall  ye  take  for  a 
prey  unto  yourselves :  lay  thee  an 
ambush  for  the  city  behind  it. 

Israel  were  very  happy  in  having  such  a 
commander  as  Joshua,  but  Joshua  was  more 
happy  in  having  such  a  director  as  God  him- 
self;  when  any  diflBculty  occurred,  he  needed 
not  to  call  a  council  of  war  who  had  God  so 
nigh  unto  him,  not  only  to  answer,  but  even 
to  anticipate,  his  enquiries.  It  should  seem, 
Joshua  was  now  at  a  stand,  had  scarcely  re- 
covered the  discomposure  he  was  put  into  by 
the  trouble  Achan  gave  them,  and  could  not 
think,  without  fear  and  trembling,  of  push- 
ing forward,  lest  there  should  be  in  the  camp 
another  Achan;  then  God  spoke  to  him, 
either  by  vision,  as  before  (cA.  v.),  as  a  man  of 
war  with  his  sword  drawn,  or  by  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment.  Note,  When  we  have 
faithfully  put  away  sin,  that  accursed  thing, 
which  separates  between  us  and  God,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  we  may  expect  to  hear  from 
God  to  our  comfort ;  and  God's  directing  us 
how  to  go  on  in  our  Christian  work  and  war- 
fare is  a  good  evidence  of  his  being  recon- 
ciled to  us.     Observe  here, 

I.  The  encouragement  God  gives  to  Joshua 
to  proceed :  Fear  not,  neither  be  thou  dis- 
mayed, V.  1.  This  intimates  that  the  sin  of 
Achan,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  had  been 
a  very  great  discouragement  to  Joshua,  and 
made  his  heart  almost  ready  to  fail.  Cor- 
ruptions within  the  church  weaken  the  hands, 
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and  damp  the  spirits,  of  her  guides  and 
helpers,  more  than  oppositions  from  without; 
treacherous  Israelites  are  to  be  dreaded  more 
than  malicious  Canaanites.  But  God  bids 
Joshua  not  be  dismayed;  the  same  power 
that  keeps  Israel  from  being  ruined  by  their 
enemies  shall  keep  them  from  ruining  them- 
selves. To  animate  him,  1.  He  assures  him 
of  success  against  Ai,  tells  him  it  is  all  his 
own ;  but  he  must  take  it  as  God's  gift :  I 
have  given  it  into  thy  hands,  which  secured 
him  both  title  and  possession,  and  obliged 
him  to  give  God  the  glory  of  both,  Ps.  xliv.  3. 
2.  He  allows  the  people  to  take  the  spoil  to 
themselves.  Here  the  spoil  was  not  conse- 
crated to  God  as  that  of  Jericho,  and  there- 
fore there  was  no  danger  of  the  people's  com- 
mitting such  a  trespass  as  they  had  com.- 
mitted  there.  Observe,  How  Achan  who 
caught  at  forbidden  spoil  lost  that,  and  life, 
and  all,  but  the  rest  of  the  people  who  had 
conscientiously  refrained  from  the  accursed 
thing  were  quickly  recompensed  for  their 
obedience  with  the  spoil  of  Ai.  The  way  to 
have  the  comfort  of  what  God  allows  us  is  to 
forbear  what  he  forbids  us.  No  man  shall 
lose  by  his  self-denial ;  let  God  have  his  dues 
first,  and  then  all  will  be  clean  to  us  and  sure. 
I  Kings  xvii.  13.  God  did  not  bring  them 
to  these  goodly  cities,  and  houses  filled  with 
all  good  things,  to  tantalize  them  with  the 
sight  of  that  which  they  might  not  touch ; 
but,  having  received  the  first-fruits  from  Je- 
richo, the  spoil  of  Ai,  and  of  all  the  cities 
which  thenceforward  came  into  their  hands, 
they  might  take  for  a  prey  to  themselves. 

II.  The  direction  he  gives  him  in  attack- 
ing Ai.  It  must  not  be  such  a  work  of  time 
as  the  taking  of  Jericho  was;  this  would 
have  prolonged  the  war  too  much.  Those 
that  had  patiently  waited  seven  days  for  Je- 
richo shall  have  Ai  given  them  in  one  day. 
Nor  was  it,  as  that,  to  be  taken  by  miracle, 
and  purely  by  the  act  of  God,  but  now  their 
own  conduct  and  courage  must  be  exercised  ; 
having  seen  God  work  for  them,  they  must 
no^v  bestir  themselves.  God  directs  him,  1. 
To  take  all  the  people,  that  they  might  all  be 
spectators  of  the  action  and  sharers  in  the 
spoil.  Hereby  God  gave  him  a  tacit  rebuke 
for  sending  so  small  a  detachment  against  Ai 
in  the  former  attempt  upon  it,  ch.  vii.  4.  2. 
To  lay  an  ambush  behind  the  city ;  this  was 
a  method  which  perhaps  Joshua  would  not 
have  thought  of  at  this  time,  if  God  had  not 
directed  him  to  it ;  and  though  now  we  are 
not  to  expect  direction,  as  here,  by  visions, 
voices,  or  oracles,  yet,  whenever  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  public  councils  take  prudent 
measures  for  the  pul)lic  good,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  God  puts  it  into  their  hearts  ; 
he  that  teaches  the  husbandman  discretion 
no  doubt  teaches  the  statesman  and  general. 

3  So  Joshua  arose,  and  all  the 
people  of  war,  to  go  up  against  Ai : 
and  Joshua  chose  out  thirty  thousand 
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mighty  men  of  valour,  and  sent  them 
away  by  night.  4  And  he  commanded 
them,  saying.  Behold,  ye  shall  lie  in 
wait  against  the  city,  even  behind  the 
city  :  go  not  very  far  from  the  city, 
but  be  ye  all  ready :     5  And  I,  and 
all  the  people  that  are  with  me,  will 
approach  unto  the  city  :  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  they  come  out 
against  us,   as  at  the  first,  that  we 
will  flee  before  them,     G  (For  they 
will  come  out  after  us)  till  we  have 
drawn  them  from  the  city ;  for  they 
will  say,  They  flee  before  us,  as  at  the 
first :    therefore  we  will   flee  before 
them.     7  Then  ye  shall  rise  up  from 
the  ambush,  and  seize  upon  the  city  : 
for  the  Lord  your  God  will  delivei 
it  into  your  hand.     8  And  it  shall  be, 
when  ye  have  taken  the  city,  that  ye 
shall  set  the  city  on  fire :  according 
to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
shall  ye  do.     See,  I  have  commanded 
you.     9  Joshua  therefore  sent  them 
forth :  and  they  went  to  lie  in  am- 
bush, and  abode  between  Beth-el  and 
Ai,    on   the   west   side  of  Ai :     but 
Joshua  lodged  that  night  among  the 
people.     10  And  Joshua  rose  up  early 


m  the  morning,  and  numbered  the 
people,  and  went  up,  he  and  the  el- 
ders of  Israel,  before  the  people  to 
Ai.  1 1  And  all  the  people,  even  the 
people  of  war  that  were  with  him, 
went  up,  and  drew  nigh,  and  came 
before  the  city,  and  pitched  on  the 
north  side  of  Ai:  now  there  was  a 
valley  between  them  and  Ai.  12  And 
he  took  about  five  thousand  men,  and 
set  them  to  lie  in  ambush  between 
Bethel  and  Ai,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city.  13  And  when  they  had  set 
the  people,  even  all  the  host  that  ivas 
on  the  north  of  the  city,  and  their 
liers  in  wait  on  the  west  of  the  city, 
Joshua  went  that  night  into  the 
midst  of  the  valley.  14  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  king  of  Ai  saw  it, 
that  they  hasted  and  rose  up  early, 
and  the  men  of  the  city 'went  out 
agamst  Israel  to  battle,  he  and  all  his 
people,  at  a  time  appointed,  before 
the  plain  ;  but  he  wist  not  that  there 
were  liers  in  ambush  against  him  be- 
hind the  city.     15  And  Joshua  and 
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all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten 
before  them,  and  fled  by  the  way  of 
the  wilderness.  1 G  And  all  the  peo- 
ple that  were  in  Ai  were  called  toge- 
ther to  pursue  after  them  :  and  they 
pursued  after  Joshua,  and  were  drawn 
away  from  the  city.  ]  7  And  there 
was  not  a  man  left  in  Ai  or  Beth-el, 
that  went  not  out  after  Israel :  and 
tliey  left  the  city  open,  and  pursued 
after  Israel.  18  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Joshua,  Stretch  out  the  spear 
that  is  in  thy  hand  toward  Ai ;  for  I 
will  give  it  into  thine  hand.  And 
Joshua  stretched  out  the  spear  that 
lie  had  in  his  hand  toward  the  city. 
1 9  And  the  ambush  arose  quickly  out 
of  their  place,  and  they  ran  as  soon 
as  he  had  stretched  out  his  hand : 
and  they  entered  into  the  city,  and 
took  it,  and  hasted  and  set  the  city 
on  fire.  20  And  when  the  men  of  Ai 
looked  behind  them,  they  saw,  and, 
behold,  the  smoke  of  the  city  ascended 
up  to  heaven,  and  they  had  no  power 
to  flee  this  way  or  that  way :  and  the 
people  that  fled  to  the  wilderness 
turned  back  upon  the  pursuers. 
21  And  when  Joshua  and  all  Israel 
saw  that  the  ambush  had  taken  the 
city,  and  that  the  smoke  of  the  city 
ascended,  then  they  turned  again, 
and  slew  the  men  of  Ai.  22  And  the 
other  issued  out  of  the  city  against 
them ;  so  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
Israel,  some  on  this  side,  and  some 
on  that  side :  and  they  smote  them, 
so  that  they  let  none  of  them  remain 
or  escape. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  taking  of 
Ai  by  stratagem.  The  stratagem  here  used, 
we  are  sure,  was  lawful  and  good  ;  God  him- 
self appointed  it,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  but  that  the  like  is  lawful  and  good  in 
other  wars.  Here  was  no  league  broken,  no 
oath  or  promise  violated,  nor  any  thing  like 
it ;  it  was  not  by  the  pretence  of  a  parley,  or 
treaty  of  peace,  that  the  advantage  was 
gained ;  no,  these  are  sacred  things,  and  not 
to  be  jested  with,  nor  used  to  serve  a  turn ; 
truth,  when  once  it  is  plighted,  becomes  a 
debt  even  to  the  enemy.  But  in  this  strata- 
gem here  was  no  untruth  told ;  nothing  was 
concealed  but  their  own  counsels,  which  no 
enemy  ever  pretended  a  right  to  be  entrusted 
with ;  nothing  was  dissembled,  nothing  coun- 
terfeited but  a  retreat,  which  was  no  natural  or 
necessary  indication  at  all  of  their  inability  to 
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maintain  their  onset,  or  of  any  design  not  to 


renew  it.  The  enemy  ought  to  have  been 
upon  their  guard,  and  to  have  kept  within 
the  defence  of  their  own  walls.  Common 
prudence,  had  they  been  governed  by  it, 
would  have  directed  them  not  to  venture  on 
the  pursuit  of  an  army  which  they  saw  was 
so  far  superior  to  them  in  numbers,  and  leave 
their  city  unguarded;  but  (si  populus  vult 
decipi,  decipiutur — if  the  jjeople  will  he  de- 
ceived, let  them)  if  the  Canaanites  will  be  so 
easily  imposed  upon,  and  in  pursuit  of  God's 
Israel  will  break  through  all  the  laws  of 
policy  and  good  management,  the  Israehtes 
are  not  at  all  to  be  blamed  for  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  fury  and  thoughtlessness ;  nor 
is  it  any  way  inconsistent  with  the  character 
God  is  pleased  to  give  of  them,  that  they  are 
children  that  will  not  lie.  Now  in  the  account 
here  given  of  this  matter, 

I.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  the 
numbers  that  were  employed  to  effect  it. 
Mention  is  made  (v.  3)  of  30,000  that  were 
chosen  and  sent  away  by  night,  to  whom  the 
charge  was  given  to  surprise  the  city  as  soon 
as  ever  they  perceived  it  was  evacuated,  v.  4, 
7,  8.  And  yet  afterwards  {v.  12)  it  is  said, 
Joshua  took  5000  men  and  set  them  to  lie  in 
ambush  behind  the  city,  and  that  ambush  en- 
tered the  city,  and  set  it  on  fire,  r.  19.  Now, 
1.  Some  think  there  were  two  parties  sent 
out  to  lie  in  ambush,  30,000  first,  and  after- 
wards 5000  to  guard  the  roads,  and  to  inter- 
cept those  of  the  city  that  might  think  to 
save  themselves  by  flight,  or  to  strengthen 
those  that  were  first  sent  out;  and  that 
Joshua  made  his  open  attack  upon  the  city 
with  all  the  thousands  of  Israel.  So  the 
learned  bishop  Patrick,  insisting  upon  God's 
command  (v.  1)  to  take  all  the  people  of  war 
with  him.  But,  2.  Others  think  that  all  the 
people  were  taken  only  to  encamp  before  the 
city,  and  that  out  of  them  Joshua  chose  out 
30,000  men  to  be  employed  in  the  action,  out 
of  which  he  sent  out  5000  to  lie  in  ambush, 
which  were  as  many  as  could  be  supposed  to 
march  incognito — without  being  discovered 
(more  would  have  been  seen,  and  thus  the 
design  would  have  been  broken),  and  that 
then  with  the  other  25,000  he  made  the  open 
attack,  as  Masius  thinks,  or  with  the  30,000, 
which,  as  Calvin  thinks,  he  kept  entire  for 
that  purpose,  having,  besides  them,  sent  out 
5000  for  an  ambuscade.  And  those  5000 
(they  think)  must  be  meant  by  those  {v.  3) 
whom  he  sent  away  by  night,  with  orders  to 
lie  in  wait  behind  the  city,  though  the  par- 
ticular number  is  not  specified  till  v.  12.  If 
we  admit  such  a  seeming  disturbance  in  the 
order  of  the  narrative  (of  which,  perhaps,  simi- 
lar instances  might  be  cited  from  the  other 
scripture  histories),  it  seems  most  probable 
that  there  was  but  one  ambushment,  which 
consisted  only  of  5000,  enough  for  such  a 
purpose. 

II.  Yet  the  principal  parts  of  the  story  are 
plain  enough,  that  a  detachment  being  se- 
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cretly  marched  behind  the  city,  on  the  other 
side  to  that  on  which  the  main  body  of  the 
army  lay  (the  situation  of  the  country,  it 
is  probable,  favouring  their  concealment), 
Joshua,  and  the  forces  with  him,  faced  the 
city  ;  the  garrison  made  a  vigorous  sally  out 
upon  them,  whereupon  they  withdrew,  gave 
ground,  and  retreated  in  some  seeming  dis- 
order towards  the  wilderness,  which  being 
])erceived  by  the  men  of  Ai,  they  drew  out 
all  the  force  they  had  to  pursue  them.  This 
gave  a  fair  opportunity  for  those  that  lay  in 
ambush  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
city,  whereof  when  they  had  given  notice  by 
a  smoke  to  Joshua,  he,  with  all  his  force,  re- 
turned upon  the  pursuers,  who  now,  when  it 
was  too  late,  were  aware  of  the  snare  they 
were  drawn  into,  and,  their  retreat  being  in- 
tercepted, they  were  every  man  of  them  cut 
off.  The  like  artifice  we  find  used,  Judg. 
XX.  30,  &c.  Now  in  this  story  we  may  observe, 
1.  What  a  brave  commander  Joshua  was. 
See,  (1.)  His  conduct  and  prudence.  God 
gave  him  the  hint  (v.  2)  that  he  should  lay 
an  ambush  behind  the  city,  but  left  him  to 
himself  to  order  the  particulars,  which  he  did 
admirably  well.  Doubtless  wisrfom  strengthens 
the  wise  more  than  ten  mighty  men,  Eccl. 
vii.  19.  (2.)  His  care  and  industry  {v.  10): 
He  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  he  might 
lose  no  time,  and  to  show  how  intent  his 
mind  was  upon  his  business.  Those  that 
would  maintain  their  spiritual  conflicts  must 
not  love  their  ease.  (3.)  His  courage  and 
resolution ;  though  an  army  of  Israelites  had 
been  repulsed  before  Ai,  yet  he  resolves  to 
lead  them  on  in  person  the  second  time,  v.  5. 
Being  himself  also  an  elder,  he  took  the  elders 
of  Israel  with  him  to  make  this  attack  upon 
the  city  {v.  10),  as  if  he  were  going  rather  to 
sit  m  judgment  upon  them  as  criminals  than 
to  fight  them  as  enemies.  (4.)  His  caution 
and  consideration  {v.  13) :  He  went  that  night 
into  the  midst  of  the  valley,  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary dispositions  for  an  attack,  and  to  see 
that  every  thing  was  in  good  order.  It  is  the 
pious  conjecture  of  the  learned  bishop  Patrick 
that  he  went  into  the  valley  alone,  to  pray  to 
God  for  a  blessing  upon  his  enterprise,  and 
he  did  not  seek  in  vain.  (5.)  His  constancy 
and  perseverance;  when  he  had  stretched 
out  his  spear  towards  the  city  (v.  1 8,  a  spear 
almost  as  fatal  and  formidable  to  the  enemies 
of  Israel  as  the  rod  of  Moses  was)  he  never 
drew  back  his  hand  till  the  work  was  done. 
His  hands  in  fighting,  like  Moses's  in  inter- 
ceding, were  steady  till  the  going  down  of  the 
sun.  Those  that  have  stretched  out  their 
hands  against  their  spiritual  enemies  must 
never  draw  them  back.  Lastly,  What  Joshua 
did  in  the  stratagem  is  applicable  to  our  Lord 
Jesus,  of  whom  he  was  a  type.  Joshua  con- 
quered by  yielding,  as  if  he  had  himself  been 
conquered;  so  our  Lord  Jesus,  when  he 
bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost, 
seemed  as  if  death  had  triumphed  over  him, 
and  as  if  he  and  all  his  interests  had  been 
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routed  and  ruined) ;  but  in  his  resurrection 
he  rallied  again  and  gave  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness a  total  defeat ;  he  broke  the  serpent's 
head,  by  suflTering  him  to  bruise  his  heel.  A 
glorious  stratagem! 

2.  What  an  obedient  people  Israel  was: 
What  Joshua  commanded  them  to  do,  accord- 
ing to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  (t?.  8), 
they  did  it  without  murmuring  or  disputing. 
Those  that  were  sent  to  lie  in  ambush  be- 
tween Beth-el  and  Ai  (two  cities  confederate 
against  them)  were  in  a  post  of  danger,  and 
had  they  been  discovered  might  all  have  been 
cut  off,  and  yet  they  ventured ;  and,  when 
the  body  of  the  army  retreated  and  fled,  it 
was  both  disgraceful  and  perilous,  and  yet, 
in  obedience  to  Joshua,  they  did  it. 

3.  What  an  infatuated  enemy  the  king  of, 
Ai  was,  (1.)  That  he  did  not  by  his  scouts 
discover  those  that  lay  in  ambush  behind 
the  city,  v.  14.  Some  observe  it  as  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  power  of  God  in  making 
men  blind  to  their  own  interest,  and  the 
things  that  belong  to  their  peace,  that  he  wist 
not  that  there  were  Hers  in  wait  against  him. 
Those  are  most  in  danger  who  are  lea^t 
aware  that  they  are  so,  (2.)  That  when  Is- 
rael seemed  to  fly  he  drew  out  all  his  forces 
to  pursue  them,  and  left  none  to  guard  his 
city  and  to  secure  his  retreat,  v.  17.  Thus 
the  church's  enemies  often  run  themselves 
into  destruction  by  their  own  fuiy  and  the 
violence  of  their  rage  against  the  Israel  of 
God.  Pharaoh  plunged  himself  into  the  Red 
Sea  by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued 
Israel.  (3.)  That  from  the  killing  of  thirty- 
six  men  out  of  3000,  when  Israel  made  the 
former  attack  upon  his  city,  he  should  infer 
the  total  routing  of  so  great  an  array  as  now 
he  had  to  deal  with  (v.  6) :  They  flee  before 
us  as  at  the  first.  See  how  the  prosperity  of 
fools  destroys  them  and  hardens  them  to 
their  ruin.  God  had  made  use  of  the  men 
of  Ai  as  a  scourge  to  chastise  his  people  for 
meddling  with  the  accursed  thing,  and  this 
had  puffed  them  up  with  a  conceit  that  they 
must  have  the  honour  of  delivering  their 
country  from  these  formidable  invaders ;  but 
they  were  soon  made  to  see  their  mistake, 
and  that  when  the  Israelites  had  reconciled 
themselves  to  their  God  they  could  have  no 
power  against  them.  God  had  made  use  of 
them  only  for  the  rebuking  of  Israel,  with 
a  purpose,  when  the  correction  was  over,  to 
throw  the  rod  itself  into  the  fire ;  howbeit, 
they  meant  not  so,  but  it  was  in  their  heart  to 
destroy  and  cut  off,  Isa.  x.  5 — 7. 

4.  What  a  complete  victory  Israel  obtained 
over  them  by  the  favour  and  blessing  of  God. 
Each  did  his  part :  the  divided  forces  of  Is- 
rael, by  signals  agreed  on,  understood  one 
another,  and  every  thing  succeeded  accord- 
ing to  the  project ;  so  that  the  men  of  Ai, 
even  when  they  were  most  confident  of  vic- 
tory, found  themselves  surrounded,  so  that 
they  had  neither  spirit  to  resist  nor  room  to 
flv,  but  were  under  a  fatal  necessity  of  yield- 
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ing  their  lives  to  the  destroyers.  And  now 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  shouts  of  the 
men  of  Israel,  or  the  shrieks  of  the  men  of 
A),  were  the  louder,  but  easy  to  imagine  what 
terror  and  confusion  they  were  filled  with, 
when  their  highest  assurances  sunk  so  sud- 
denly into  the  heaviest  despair.  Note,  The 
trmmphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  Job  xx.  5. 
They  are  exalted  for  a  little  while,  that  their 
fall  and  niin  may  be  the  sorer.  Job  xxiv.  24. 
See  how  easily,  how  quickly,  the  scale  turns 
against  those  that  have  not  God  on  their  side. 

23  And  the  king  of  Ai  they  took 
alive,  and  brought  him  to  Joshua. 
24  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel 
had  made  an  end  of  slaying  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Ai  in  the  field,  in  the 
wilderness  wherein  they  chased  them, 
and  when  they  were  all  fallen  on  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  were 
consumed,  that  all  the  Israelites  re- 
turned unto  Ai,  and  smote  it  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword.  25  And  so 
it  was,  that  all  that  fell  that  day,  both 
of  men  and  women,  were  twelve 
thousand,  even  all  the  men  of  Ai.  2G 
For  Joshua  drew  not  his  hand  back, 
wherewith  he  stretched  out  the  spear, 
until  he  had  utterly  destroyed  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Ai.  27  Only  the 
cattle  and  the  spoil  of  that  city  Is- 
rael took  for  a  prey  unto  themselves, 
according  unto  the  word  of  the  Lord 
which  he  commanded  Joshua.  28 
And  Joshua  burnt  Ai,  and  made  it 
a  heap  for  ever,  even  a  desolation 
unto  this  day.  29  And  the  king  of 
Ai  he  hanged  on  a  tree  until  even- 
tide :  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  was 
down,  Joshua  commanded  that  they 
should  take  his  carcase  down  from 
the  tree,  and  cast  it  at  the  entering 
of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  raise 
thereon  a  great  heap  of  stones,  that 
remaineih  unto  this  day. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  improve- 
ment which  the  Israelites  made  of  their  vic- 
tory over  Ai.  1.  They  put  all  to  the  sword, 
not  only  in  the  field,  but  in  the  city,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  none  of  them  remained, 
V.  24.  God,  the  righteous  Judge,  had  passed 
this  sentence  upon  them  for  their  wicked- 
ness, so  that  the  Israelites  were  only  the 
ministers  of  his  justice  and  the  executioners 
of  his  doom.  Once  in  this  story,  and  but 
once,  mention  is  made  of  the  men  of  Beth-el, 
as  confederates  with  the  men  of  Ai,  t" .  17. 
Though  they  had  a  king  of  their  own,  and 
were  not  subjects  to  the  king  of  Ai  (for  the 
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king  of  Beth-el  is  reckoned  among  the  thirty- 
one  kings  that  Joshua  destroyed,  ch.  xii.  16), 
yet  Ai  being  a  stronger  place  they  threw 
themselves  into  that,  for  their  own  safety, 
and  the  strengthening  of  their  neighliours' 
hands,  and  so  (we  may  presume)  were  all  cut 
oflf  with  them;  thus  that  by  which  they 
hoped  to  prevent  their  own  ruin  hastened  it. 
The  whole  number  of  the  slain,  it  seems,  was 
but  12,000,  an  inconsiderable  body  to  make 
head  against  all  the  thousands  of  Israel ;  but 
those  whom  God  will  destroy  he  infatuates. 
Here  it  is  said  (v.  26)  that  Joshua  drew  not 
his  hand  back  wherewith  he  stretched  out  the 
spear  (v.  18)  till  the  slaughter  was  completed. 
Some  think  the  spear  he  stretched  out  was 
not  to  slay  the  enemies,  but  to  animate  and 
encourage  his  own  soldiers,  some  flag  or  en- 
sign being  hung  out  at  the  end  of  this  spear; 
and  they  observe  it  as  an  instance  of  his  self- 
denial  that  though  the  fire  of  courage  where- 
with his  breast  was  filled  would  have  pushed 
him  forward,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  hottest 
of  the  action,  yet,  in  obedience  to  God,  he 
kept  the  inferior  post  of  a  standard-bearer, 
and  did  not  quit  it  till  the  work  was  done. 
By  the  spear  stretched  out,  he  directed  the 
people  to  expect  their  help  from  God,  and  to 
him  to  give  the  praise.  2.  They  plundered 
the  city  and  took  all  the  spoil  to  themselves, 
V.  27.  Thus  the  wealth  of  the  sinner  is  laid 
up  for  the  just ;  the  spoil  they  brought  out 
of  Egypt,  by  borrowing  of  their  neighbours, 
was  much  of  it  expended  upon  the  tabernacle 
they  had  reared  in  the  wilderness,  for  which 
they  are  now  reimbursed  with  interest.  The 
spoil  here  taken,  it  is  probable,  was  all 
brought  together,  and  distributed  by  Joshua 
in  due  proportions,  as  that  of  the  Midianitcs 
was.  Num.  xxxi.  26,  &c.  It  was  not  seized 
with  irregularity  or  violence,  for  God  is  the 
God  of  order  and  equity,  and  not  of  confu- 
sion. 3.  They  laid  the  city  in  ashes,  and 
left  it  to  remain  so,  v.  28.  Israel  must  yet 
dwell  in  tents,  and  therefore  this  city,  as  well 
as  Jericho,  must  be  burnt.  And,  though 
there  was  no  curse  entailed  upon  him  that 
should  rebuild  it,  yet,  it  seems,  it  was  not 
rebuilt,  unless  it  be  the  same  with  Aijah, 
which  we  read  of,  long  after,  Neh.  xi.  31. 
Some  think  it  was  not  rebuilt  because  Israel 
had  received  a  defeat  before  it,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  should  be  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  the  city.  4.  The  king  of  Ai  was 
taken  prisoner  and  cut  off,  not  by  the  sword 
of  war  as  a  soldier,  but  by  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice as  a  malefactor.  Joshua  ordered  him  to 
be  hanged,  and  his  dead  body  thrown  at  the 
gate  of  his  own  city,  under  a  heap  of  stones, 
V.  23,  29.  Some  particular  reason,  no  doubt, 
there  was  for  this  severity  against  the  king 
of  Ai;  it  is  likely  he  had  been  notoriously 
wicked  and  vile,  and  a  blasphemer  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  perhaps  upon  occasion  of  the 
repulse  he  had  given  to  the  forces  of  Israel 
in  their  first  onset.  Some  observe  that  hia 
dead  body  was  thrown  at  the  gate  where  be 
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liaJ  been  wont  to  sit  in  judp^ment  that  so 
much  the  greater  contempt  might  thereby  be 
poured  upon  the  dignity  he  had  been  proud 
of,  and  he  might  be  jmnished  for  the  un- 
righteous decrees  he  had  made  in  the  very 
place  where  he  had  made  them.  Thus  the 
Lord  is  known  by  the  judgments  which  he 
executes. 

30  Then  Joshua  built  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  in  mount 
Ebal,  31  As  Moses  the  servant  of 
the  Loud  commanded  the  children 
of  Israel,  as  it  is  written  in  the  l)0()k 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  an  altar  of  whole 
stones,  over  which  no  man  hath  lift 
up  anij  iron  :  and  they  offered  thereon 
])urnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord,  and 
sacrificed  peace  offerings.  32  And 
he  wrote  there  upon  the  stones  a 
copy  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  he 
wrote  in  the  presence  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  33  And  all  Lsrael,  and 
their  elders,  and  officers,  and  their 
judges,  stood  on  this  side  the  ark  and 
on  that  side  before  the  priests  the 
Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  as  well  the 
stranger,  as  he  that  was  born  among 
them ;  half  of  them  over  against 
mount  Gerizim,  and  half  of  them 
over  against  mount  Ebal ;  as  Moses 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded before,  that  they  should  bless 
the  people  of  Israel.  34  And  after- 
ward he  read  all  the  words  of  the 
law,  the  blessings  and  cursings,  ac- 
cording to  all  that  is  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law.  35  There  was  not 
a  word  of  all  that  Moses  commanded, 
which  Joshua  read  not  before  all 
the  congregation  of  Israel,  with  the 
women,  and  the  little  ones,  and  the 
strangers  that  were  conversant  among 
them. 

This  religious  solemnity  of  which  we  /lave 
here  an  account  comes  in  somewhat  sur- 
prisingly in  the  midst  of  the  history  of  the 
wars  of  Canaan.  After  the  taking  of  Jericho 
and  Ai,  we  should  have  expected  that  the 
next  news  would  be  of  their  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  the  ])ushing  on  of  their 
victories  in  other  cities,  and  the  carrying  of 
the  war  into  the  bowels  of  the  nation,  now 
that  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
these  frontier  towns.  But  here  a  scene  opens 
of  quite  another  nature  ;  the  camp  of  Israel 
18  drawn  out  into  the  field,  not  to  engage  the 
enemy,  but  to  offer  sacrifice,  to  hear  the  law 
read,  and  to  say  Amen  to  the  blessings  and 
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the  curses.  Some  think  this  was  not  done 
till  after  some  of  the  following  victories  were 
obtained  which  we  read  of,  ch.  x.  and  xi. 
But  it  should  seem  by  the  maps  that  Sheclicm 
(near  to  which  these  two  mountains  Gerizim 
and  Ebal  were)  was  not  so  far  oft'  from  Ai  but 
that  when  they  had  taken  that  they  might 
penetrate  into  the  country  as  far  as  those 
two  mountains,  and  therefore  I  would  not 
willingl)'  admit  a  transposition  of  the  story ; 
and  the  rather  because,  as  it  comes  in  here, 
it  is  a  remarkable  instance,  1.  Of  the  zeal  of  Is- 
rael for  the  service  of  God  and  for  his  honour. 
Though  never  was  war  more  honoural)lc, 
more  pleasant,  or  more  gainful,  nor  ever  was 
war  more  sure  of  victory,  or  more  necessary  to 
a  settlement  (for  they  had  neither  houses  nor 
lands  of  their  own  till  they  had  won  them  by 
the  sword,  no,  not  Joshua  himself),  yet  all 
the  business  of  the  war  shall  stand  still,  while 
they  make  a  long  march  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, and  there  attend  this  solemnity. 
God  appointed  them  to  do  this  when  they 
should  have  got  over  Jordan,  and  they  did 
it  as  soon  as  possibly  they  could,  though  they 
might  have  had  a  colourable  pretence  to  put 
it  off".  Note,  We  must  not  think  to  defer 
our  covenanting  with  God  till  we  are  settled 
in  the  world,  nor  must  any  business  put  us 
by  from  minding  and  pursuing  the  one  thing 
needful.  The  way  to  prosper  is  to  begin  with 
God,  Matt.  vi.  33.  2.  It  is  an  instance  of 
the  care  of  God  concerning  his  faithful  ser- 
vants and  worshippers.  Though  they  were 
in  an  enemy's  country,  as  yet  unconquered, 
yet  in  the  service  of  God  they  were  safe,  as 
Jacob  when  in  this  very  country  he  was 
going  to  Beth-el  to  pay  his  vows :  the  terror 
of  God  was  upon  the  cities  round  about.  Gen. 
x.xxv.  5.  Note,  When  we  are  in  the  way  of 
duty  God  takes  us  under  his  special  protec- 
tion. 

Twice  Moses  had  given  express  orders  for 
this  solemnity ;  once  Deut.  xi.  29,  30,  where 
he  seems  to  have  pointed  to  the  very  place 
where  it  was  to  be  performed  ;  and  again 
Deut.  xxvii.  2,  &c.  It  was  a  federal  transac- 
tion :  the  covenant  was  now  renewed  be- 
tween God  and  Israel  upon  their  taking  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  promise,  that  they 
might  be  encouraged  in  the  conquest  of  it, 
and  might  know  upon  what  terms  they  held 
it,  and  come  under  fresh  obligations  to  obe- 
dience.    In  token  of  the  covenant, 

I.  They  built  an  altar,  and  offered  sacri- 
fice to  God  (v.  30,  31),  in  token  of  their  de- 
dication of  themselves  to  God,  as  living  sa- 
crifices to  his  honour,  in  and  by  a  Mediator, 
who  is  the  altar  that  sanctifies  this  gift.  This 
altar  was  erected  on  Mount  Ebal,  the  mount 
on  which  the  curse  was  put  (Deut.  xi.  29),  to 
signify  that  thene,  where  by  the  law  we  had 
reason  to  expect  a  curse,  by  Christ's  sacri- 
fice of  himself  for  us  and  his  mediation  we 
have  peace  with  God  ;  he  has  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law  l)y  being  made  a 
curse  for  us.  Gal.  iii.  13.     Even  where  it  was 
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CHAP.  IX. 


The  reading  of  the  law. 


said,  by  the  curse.  You  are  not  my  people, 
here  it  is  said,  through  Christ  the  altar. 
You  are  the  children  of  the  living  God,  Hos. 
i.  10.  The  curses  pronounced  on  Mount 
Ebal  would  immediately  have  been  executed 
if  atonement  had  not  been  made  by  sacrifice. 
By  the  sacrifices  offered  on  this  altar  they 
did  likewise  give  God  the  glory  of  the  vic- 
tories they  had  already  obtained,  as  Exod. 
xvii.  15.  Now  that  they  had  had  the  com- 
fort of  them,  in  the  spoils  of  Ai,  it  was  fit  that 
God  should  have  the  praise  of  them.  And 
they  also  implored  his  favour  for  their  future 
success ;  for  supplications  as  well  as  thanks- 
givings were  intended  in  their  peace-ofFer- 
mgs.  The  way  to  prosper  in  all  that  we  put 
our  hand  to  is  to  take  God  along  with  us,  and 
in  all  our  ways  to  acknowledge  him  by  prayer, 
praise,  and  dependence.  The  altar  they 
built  was  of  rough  unhewn  stone,  according 
to  the  law  (Exod.  xx.  25),  for  that  which  is 
most  plain  and  natural,  and  least  artful  and 
aflfected,  in  the  worship  of  God,  he  is  best 
pleased  with.  Man's  device  can  add  no 
beauty  to  God's  institutions. 

II.  They  received  the  law  from  God  ;  and 
this  those  must  do  that  would  find  favour 
with  him,  and  expect  to  have  their  offerings 
accepted  ;  for,  if  we  turn  away  our  ear  from 
hearing  the  law,  our  prayers  will  be  an 
abomination.  When  God  took  Israel  into 
covenant  he  gave  them  his  law,  and  they,  in 
token  of  their  consent  to  the  covenant,  sub- 
jected themselves  to  the  law.     Now  here, 

1 .  The  law  of  the  ten  commandments  was 
written  upon  stones  in  the  presence  of  all 
Isr  el,  as  an  abridgment  of  the  whole,  v.  32. 
This  copy  was  not  graven  in  the  stone,  as 
that  which  was  reserved  in  the  ark  :  that  was 
to  ')e  done  only  by  the  finger  of  God ;  it  is 
his  prerogative  to  write  the  law  in  the  heart. 
But  the  stones  were  plastered,  and  it  was 
written  upon  the  plaster,  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  8. 
It  was  written,  that  all  might  see  what  it  was 
that  they  consented  to,  and  that  it  might  be 
a  standing  remaining  testimony  to  posterity 
of  God's  goodness  in  giving  them  such  good 
laws,  and  a  testimony  against  them  if  they 
were  disobedient  to  them.  It  is  a  great 
mercy  to  any  people  to  have  the  law  of  God 
in  writing,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  written  law 
should  be  exposed  to  common  view  in  a 
known  tongue,  that  it  may  be  seen  and  read 
of  all  men. 

2.  The  blessings  and  the  curses,  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  law,  were  pubhcly  read,  and  the 
pe  ople  (we  may  suppose),  according  to  Moses's 
ap  nointment,  said  Amen  to  them,  v.  33,  34. 

(1.)  The  auditory  was  very  large.  [l.J 
The  greatest  prince  was  not  excused.  The 
elders,  oflficers,  and  judges,  are  not  above 
the  cognizance  of  the  law,  but  will  come  un- 
der the  blessing  or  the  curse,  according  as 
they  are  or  are  not  obedient  to  it,  and 
therefore  they  must  be  present  to  consent 
to  the  covenant  and  to  go  before  the  people 
therein.     [2.]  The  poorest  stranger  was  not 
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excluded.  Here  was  a  general  naturalization 
of  them  :  as  well  the  stranger  as  he  thai  waa 
born  among  them  was  taken  into  covenant. 
This  was  an  encouragement  to  proselytes,  and 
a  happy  presage  of  the  kindnesses  intended 
for  the  poor  Gentiles  in  the  latter  days. 

(2.)  The  tribes  were  posted,  as  Moses  di- 
rected, six  towards  Gerizim  and  six  towards 
Ebal.  And  the  ark  in  the  midst  of  the  valley 
was  between  them,  for  it  was  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  j  and  in  it  were  shut  up  the  close 
rolls  of  that  law  which  was  copied  out  and 
shown  openly  upon  the  stones.  The  cove- 
nant was  commanded,  and  the  command  co- 
venanted. The  priests  that  attended  the  ark, 
or  some  of  the  Levites  that  attended  them, 
after  the  people  had  all  taken  their  places,  and 
silence  was  proclaimed,  pronounced  dis- 
tinctly the  blessings  and  the  curses,  as  Moses 
had  drawn  them  up,  to  which  the  tribes  said 
Amen  ;  and  yet  it  is  here  only  said  that  they 
should  hless  the  people,  for  the  blessing  was 
that  which  was  first  and  chiefly  intended,  and 
which  God  designed  in  giving  the  law.  If 
they  fell  under  the  curse,  that  was  their  own 
fault.  And  it  was  really  a  blessing  to  the 
people  that  they  had  this  matter  laid  so 
plainly  before  them,  life  and  death,  good  and 
evil  J  he  had  not  dealt  so  with  other  nations. 

3.  The  law  itself  also  containing  the  pre- 
cepts and  prohibitions  was  read  (v.  35),  it 
should  seem  by  Joshua  himself,  who  did  not 
think  it  below  him  to  be  a  reader  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord.  In  conformity  to 
this  example,  the  solemn  reading  of  the  law, 
which  was  appointed  once  in  seven  years 
(Deut.  xxxi.  10,  11),  was  performed  by  their 
king  or  chief  magistrate.  It  is  here  inti- 
mated what  a  general  publication  of  the  law 
this  was.  (1.)  Every  word  was  read;  even  the 
minutest  precepts  were  not  omitted,  nor  the 
most  copious  abridged ;  not  one  iota  or  tittle 
of  the  law  shall  pass  away,  and  therefore  none 
was,  in  reading,  skipped  over,  imder  pre- 
tence of  want  of  time,  or  that  any  part  was 
needless  or  not  proper  to  be  read.  It  was 
not  many  weeks  since  Moses  had  preached 
the  whole  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  them,  yet 
Joshua  must  now  read  it  all  over  again ;  it 
is  good  to  hear  twice  what  God  has  spoken 
once  (Ps.  Ixii.  1 1)  and  to  review  what  has  been 
delivered  to  us,  or  to  have  it  repeated,  that 
we  may  not  let  it  slip.  (2.)  Every  Israelite 
was  present,  even  the  women  and  the  little 
ones,  that  all  might  know  and  do  their  duty. 
Note,  Masters  of  families  should  bring  their 
wives  and  children  with  them  to  the  solemn 
assemblies  for  religious  worship.  All  that 
are  capable  of  learning  must  come  to  be 
taught  out  of  the  law.  The  strangers  also  at- 
tended with  them ;  for  wherever  we  are, 
though  but  as  strangers,  we  should  improve 
every  opportunity  of  acquainting  ourselves 
with  God  and  his  holy  will. 
CHAP.  IX. 

Here  is  in  thu  chapter,  I.  The  impolitic  confederacy  of  the  king* 
of  Canaan  against  Israel,  ver.  1,  2.  II.  1  he  politic  confideracj' 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  with  Israel.    1.  How  it  was  subtly 
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Ifte  application  of  the  Gibeonites. 

proiwied  and  prtitioneJ  for  bv  ihe  Oitieoniies  pr«tending  to 
come  from,  far  country,  *er.  ;i-l.i.  f-  How  U  *as  unwarily 
con.enled  to  by  Jofhiia  and  the  Israelites,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
coiigrefation  wfcen  the  fraud  wa.  diicovered,  »er.  H-19-  3. 
How  the  matter  wa.  adjaited  to  the  latisfaction  of  all  «ule»,  by 
fiving  the«e  Gibeopitei  their Ii«e»  became  they  had  covenanted 
with  them,  yet  depriviii?  them  of  their  libertiei  becauie  the 
covenaot  wai  not  fairly  obtained,  ver.  10—27. 

AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the 
kings  which  were  on  this  side 
Jordan,  in  the  hills,  and  in  the  val- 
leys, and  in  all  the  coasts  of  the  great 
sea  over  against  Lebanon,  the  Hittite, 
and  the  Amorite,  the  Canaanite,  the 
Perizzite,  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebu- 
site,  heard  thereof;  2  That  they 
gathered  themselves  together,  to  fight 
with  Joshua  and  with  Israel,  with 
one  accord. 

Hitherto  the  Canaanites  had  acted  de- 
fensively ;  the  IsraeUtes  were  the  aggressors 
upon  Jericho  and  Ai.  But  here  the  kings 
of  Canaan  are  in  consultation  to  attack  Israel, 
and  concert  matters  for  a  vif?orous  effort  of 
their  united  forces  to  check  the  progress  of 
their  victorious  arms.  Now,  1 .  It  was  strange 
they  did  not  do  this  sooner.  They  had  notice 
long  since  of  their  approach ;  Israel's  design 
upon  Canaan  was  no  secret ;  one  would  have 
expected  that  a  prudent  concern  for  their 
common  safety  would  put  them  upon  taking 
some  measures  to  oppose  their  coming  over 
Jordan,  and  maintain  that  pass  against  them, 
or  to  give  them  a  warm  reception  as  soon 
as  they  were  over.  It  was  strange  they  did 
not  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jericho, 
or  at  least  fall  in  with  the  men  of  Ai,  when 
they  had  given  them  a  defeat.  But  they 
were,  either  through  presumption  or  despair, 
wonderfully  infatuated  and  at  their  wits'  end. 
Many  know  not  the  things  that  belong  to 
their  peace  till  they  are  hidden  from  their 
eyes.  2.  It  was  more  strange  that  they  did 
it  now.  Now  that  the  conquest  of  Jericho 
had  given  such  a  pregnant  proof  of  God's 
power,  and  that  of  Ai  of  Israel's  policy,  one 
would  have  thought  the  end  of  their  con- 
sultation should  be,  not  to  fight  with  Israel, 
but  to  make  peace  with  them,  and  to  gain 
the  best  terms  they  could  for  themselves. 
This  would  have  been  their  wisdom  (Luke 
.xiv.  32),  but  their  minds  were  blinded,  and 
their  hearts  hardened  to  their  destruction. 
Observe,  (1.)  What  induced  them  now  at 
last  to  enter  upon  this  consultation.  When 
they  heard  thereof  (v.  1),  not  only  of  the  con- 
quest of  Jericho  and  Ai,  but  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  states  of  Mount  Ebal,  of  which 
we  have  an  account  immediately  before, — 
when  they  heard  that  Joshua,  as  if  he 
thought  himself  already  completely  master  of 
the  country,  had  had  all  his  people  together, 
and  had  read  the  laws  to  them  by  which 
they  must  be  governed,  and  taken  their  pro- 
mises to  submit  to  those  laws, — then  they  per- 
ceived the  Israelites  were  in  good  earnest, 
and  thought  it  was  high  time  for  them  to 
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bestir  themselves.  The  pious 
God's  people  sometimes  provokes  and  ex- 
asperates their  enemies  more  than  any  thing 
else.  (2.)  How  unanimous  they  were  in 
their  resolves.  Though  they  were  many 
kings  of  different  nations,  Hittites,  Amorites, 
Perizzites,  &c.,  doubtless  of  different  inte- 
rests, and  that  had  often  been  at  variance 
one  with  another,  yet  they  determined,  ne- 
mine  contradicente — unanimously^  to  unite 
against  Israel.  O  that  Israel  would  learn 
this  of  Canaanites,  to  sacrifice  private  inte- 
rests to  the  public  welfare,  and  to  lay  aside 
all  animosities  among  themselves,  that  they 
may  cordially  unite  against  the  common 
enemies  of  God's  kingdom  among  men  I 

3  And  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Gibeon  heard  what  Joshua  had  done 
unto  Jericho  and  to  Ai,  4  They  did 
work  wilily,  and  went  and  made  as  if 
they  had  been  ambassadors,  and  took 
old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  wine 
bottles,  old,  and  rent,  and  bound  up ; 
5  And  old  shoes  and  clouted  upon 
their  feet,  and  old  garments  upon 
them ;  and  all  the  bread  of  their  pro- 
vision was  dry  and  mouldy.  6  And 
they  went  to  Joshua  unto  the  camp 
at  Gilgal,  and  said  unto  him,  and  to 
the  men  of  Israel,  We  be  come  from 
a  far  country:  now  therefore  make 
ye  a  league  with  us.  7  And  the  men 
of  Israel  said  unto  the  Hivites,  Per- 
adventure  ye  dwell  among  us;  and 
how  shall  we  make  a  league  with  you  ? 
8  And  they  said  unto  Joshua,  We 
are  thy  servants.  And  Joshua  said 
unto  them,  Who  are  ye  ?  and  from 
whence  come  ye  ?  9  And  they  said 
unto  him.  From  a  very  far  country 
thy  servants  are  come  because  of  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  :  for  we 
have  heard  the  fame  of  him,  and 
all  that  he  did  in  Egypt,  10  And  all 
that  he  did  to  the  two  kings  of  the 
Amorites,  that  were  beyond  Jordan, 
to  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon,  and  to 
Og  king  of  Bashan,  which  was  at 
Ashtaroth.  11  Wherefore  our  elders 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  country 
spake  to  us,  saying,  Take  victuals 
with  you  for  the  journey,  and  go  to 
meet  them,  and  say  unto  them.  We 
are  your  servants :  therefore  now 
make  ye  a  league  with  us.  12  This 
our  bread  we  took  hot  for  our  pro- 
vision out  of  our  houses  on  the  day 
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we  came  forth  to  go  unto  you ;  but 
now,  behold,  it  is  dry,  and  it  is 
mouldy:  13  And  these  bottles  of 
wine,  which  we  filled,  were  new  ;  and, 
behold,  they  be  rent :  and  these  our 
garments  and  our  shoes  are  become 
old  by  reason  of  the  very  long  jour- 
ney. 14  And  the  men  took  of  their 
victuals,  and  asked  not  counsel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord. 


The  artifice  of  the  Gibeonites. 
was   any   such    thing 


more 


Here,  I.  The  Gibeonites  desire  to  make 
peace  with  Israel,  being  alarmed  by  the 
tidings  they  heard  of  the  destruction  of  Je- 
richo, V.  3.  Other  people  heard  those  tidings, 
and  were  irritated  thereby  to  make  war  upon 
Israel ;  but  the  Gibeonites  heard  them  and 
were  induced  to  make  peace  with  them. 
Thus  the  discovery  of  the  glory  and  grace  of 
God  in  the  gospel  is  to  some  a  savour  of  life 
unto  life,  hut  to  others  a  savour  of  death  unto 
death,  2  Cor.  ii.  16.  The  same  sun  softens 
wax  and  hardens  clay.  I  do  not  remember 
that  we  read  any  where  of  a  king  of  Gibeon. 
Had  their  government  been  at  this  time  in  a 
single  person,  perhaps  his  heart  would  have 
been  too  high  to  yield  to  Israel,  and  he  would 
have  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  kings  against 
Israel.  But  these  four  united  cities  (men- 
tioned V.  17)  seem  to  haA'^e  been  governed  by 
elders,  or  senators  {v.  11),  who  consulted  the 
common  safety  more  than  their  own  personal 
dignity.  The  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  did  well 
for  themselves.     We  have, 

II.  The  method  they  took  to  compass  it. 
They  knew  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  were  to  be  cut  off;  perhaps 
they  had  some  spies  in  the  congregation  at 
Ebal,  when  the  law  was  read,  who  observed 
and  brought  them  notice  of  the  command 
given  to  Israel  (Deut.  vii.  1 — 3),  that  they 
should  show  no  mercy  to  the  Canaanites, 
give  them  no  quarter  in  battle,  which  made 
them  afraid  of  fighting  them,  and  that  they 
should  make  no  covenant  with  them,  which 
made  them  despair  of  gaining  any  advantage 
by  treating  with  them  ;  and  therefore  there 
was  no  way  of  saving  their  lives  from  the 
sword  of  Israel  unless  they  could,  by  dis- 
guising themselves,  make  Joshua  believe 
that  they  came  from  some  very  far  country, 
which  the  Israelites  were  not  commanded  to 
make  war  upon  nor  forbidden  to  make  2>eace 
with,  but  were  particularly  appointed  to  offer 
peace  to,  Deut.  xx.  10,  15.  Unless  they 
could  be  admitted  under  this  notion,  they 
saw  there  was  but  one  way  with  them  :  they 
must  submit  to  the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai. 
Though  the  neighbouring  princes  knew  that 
all  the  men  thereof  were  mighty  (ch.  x.  2),  and 
they  knew  it  themselves,  yet  they  durst  not 
contend  with  Israel,  who  had  an  Almighty 
God  on  their  side.  This  therefore  is  the  only 
game  they  have  to  play,  and  observe, 

1 ,  They  play  it  very  artfully  and  success- 


fully.    Never 
craftily  managed. 

(1.)  They  come  under  the  character  of 
ambassadors  from  a  foreign  state,  which  they 
thought  would  please  the  princes  of  Israel, 
and  make  them  proud  of  the  honour  of  be- 
ing courted  by  distant  countries  :  we  find 
Hezekiah  fond  of  those  that  came  to  him 
from  a  far  country  (Isa.  xxxix.  3) ;  they  were 
not  used  to  be  thus  courted. 

(2.)  They  pretended  to  have  undergone 
the  fatigues  of  a  very  long  journey,  and  pro- 
duced what  passed  for  an  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  it.  It  should  seem  it  was  then  usual 
for  those  that  undertook  long  journeys  to 
take  with  them,  as  we  do  now  for  long 
voyages,  all  manner  of  provision  in  kind,  the 
country  not  being  furnished  as  ours  is  now 
with  houses  of  entertainment,  for  the  con- 
venience of  which,  when  we  have  occasion  to 
make  use  of  them,  we  have  reason  to  be  very 
thankful.  Now  they  here  pretended  that 
their  provision,  when  they  brought  it  from 
home,  was  fresh  and  new,  but  now  it  ap- 
peared to  be  old  and  dry,  whereas  it  might 
well  be  presumed  they  had  not  loitered,  but 
made  the  best  of  their  way ;  so  that  hence  it 
must  be  inferred  that  they  came,  as  they  said 
they  did,  from  a  very  far  country  :  their  sacks 
or  portmanteaus  were  old ;  the  wine  was  all 
drunk,  and  the  bottles  in  which  it  had  been 
were  broken ;  their  shoes  and  clothes  were 
worse  than  those  of  the  Israelites  in  forty  years, 
and  their  bread  was  mouldy,  v.  4,  5,  and  again, 
V.  12,  13.  Thus  God's  Israel  have  often  been 
deceived  and  imposed  upon  with  a  show  of 
antiquity.  But  (as  bishop  Hall  expresses  it) 
errors  are  never  the  older  for  being  patched, 
and  so  seeming  old ;  but  those  that  will  be 
caught  with  this  Gibeonitish  stratagem  prove 
they  have  not  consulted  with  God.  And 
thus  there  are  those  who  make  themselves 
poor  with  the  badges  of  want  and  distress 
and  yet  have  great  riches  (Prov.  xiii.  7),  or  at 
least  have  no  need  of  relief,  by  which  fraud 
charity  is  misplaced  and  diverted  from  those 
that  are  real  objects  of  it. 

(3.)  When  they  were  suspected,  and  more 
strictly  examined  as  to  whence  they  came, 
they  industriously  declined  telling  the  name 
of  their  country,  till  the  agreement  was  set- 
tled, [l.]  The  men  of  Israel  suspected  a 
fraud  (v.  7) :  "  Peradventure  you  dwell  among 
us,  and  then  we  may  not,  we  must  not,  make 
any  league  with  you."  This  might  have  dis- 
couraged the  Gibeonites  from  urging  the 
matter  any  further,  concluding  that  if  the 
peace  were  made  the  Israelites  would  not 
think  themselves  oMiged  to  keep  it,  having 
thus  solemnly  protested  against  it  in  case 
they  dwelt  among  them ;  but,  knowmg  that 
there  was  no  hope  at  all  if  they  stood  it  out, 
they  bravely  ventured  a  submission.  "  Who 
knows  but  the  people  of  Israel  may  save  us 
alive,  though  thus  inveigled  into  a  promise ; 
and  if  we  tell  them  at  last  we  shall  but  die." 
[2.]  Joshua  put  the  questions  to  them.  Who 
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are  you?  and  whence  come  you?  He  finds 
himself  concerned  to  stand  upon  his  guard 
atfainst  secret  fraud  as  well  as  against  open 
force.  We  in  our  spiritual  warfare  njust 
stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  remem- 
bering he  is  a  subtle  serpent  as  well  as  a 
roaring  lion.  In  all  leagues  of  relation  and 
friendship  we  must  first  try  and  then  trust, 
lest  we  repent  at  leisure  agreements  made  in 
haste.  [3.]  They  would  not  tell  whence  they 
came ;  but  still  repeat  the  same  thing :  IVe 
have  come  from  a  very  far  country,  v.  9- 
They  will  have  it  thought  that  it  is  a  country 
Joshua  knows  nothing  of  nor  ever  heard  of, 
and  therefore  would  be  never  the  wiser  if  they 
should  tell  him  the  name  of  it. 

(4.)  They  profess  a  respect  for  the  God  of 
Israel,  the  more  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
Joshua,  and  we  charitably  believe  they  were 
sincere  in  this  profession  :  '*  JVe  have  come 
because  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  (v.  Q), 
because  of  what  we  have  heard  of  that  name, 
which  has  convinced  us  that  it  is  above  every 
name,  and  because  we  have  a  desire  towards 
that  name  and  the  remembrance  of  it,  and 
would  gladly  come  under  its  protection." 

(5.)  They  fetch  their  inducements  from 
what  had  been  done  some  time  before  in 
Moses's  reign,  the  tidings  whereof  might 
easily  be  supposed  ere  this  to  have  reached 
distant  regions,  the  plagues  of  Egypt  and  the 
destruction  of  Sihon  and  Og  (v.  9,  10),  but 
prudently  say  nothing  of  the  destruction  of 
Jericho  and  Ai  (though  this  was  the  true  in- 
ducement, V.  3),  because  they  will  have  it 
supposed  that  they  came  from  home  long  be- 
fore those  conquests  were  made.  We  need 
not  be  long  to  seek  for  reasons  why  we 
should  submit  to  the  God  of  Israel ;  we  may 
be  furnished  either  with  new  or  old,  which 
we  will. 

(6.)  They  make  a  general  submission — We 
are  your  servants;  and  humbly  sue  for  a 
general  agreement — Make  a  league  with  us, 
tj.  11.  They  insist  not  upon  terms,  but  will 
be  glad  of  peace  upon  any  terms ;  nor  will 
the  case  admit  of  delays,  lest  the  fraud  be 
discovered ;  they  would  fain  have  the  bargain 
struck  up  immediately;  if  Joshua  will  but 
make  a  league  with  them,  they  have  all  they 
come  for,  and  they  hope  their  ragged  clothes 
and  clouted  shoes  will  be  no  exception  against 
them.  God  and  Israel  reject  none  for  their 
poverty.     But, 

2.  There  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in 
their  conduct.  (1 .)  Their  falsehood  cannot  be 
justified,  nor  ought  it  to  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent.  We  must  not  do  evil  that  good 
may  come.  Had  they  owned  their  country 
but  renounced  the  idolatries  of  it,  resigning 
the  possession  of  it  to  Israel  and  themselves 
to  the  God  of  Israel,  we  have  reason  to  think 
Joshua  would  have  been  directed  by  the 
oracle  of  God  to  spare  their  lives,  and  they 
needed  not  to  have  made  these  pretensions. 
It  is  observable  that  when  they  had  once 
jjaid.  We  have  come  from  afar  country  {jj.  6), 
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they  founa  tnemselves  necessitated  to  say  it 
again  (v.  9),  and  to  say  what  was  utterly  false 
concerning  their  bread,  their  bottles,  and 
their  clothes  {v.  12, 13),  for  one  he  is  an  inlet 
to  another,  and  that  to  a  third,  and  soon.  The 
way  of  that  sin  is  down-hill.  But,  (2.)  Their 
faith  and  prudence  are  to  be  greatly  com- 
mended. Our  Lord  commended  even  the 
unjust  steward,  because  he  had  done  wisely 
and  well  for  himself,  Luke  xvi.  8.  In  sub- 
mitting to  Israel,  they  submitted  to  the  God 
of  Israel,  which  implied  a  renunciation  of  the 
god  they  had  served,  a  resignation  to  the 
laws  of  the  true  religion.  They  had  heard 
enough  to  convince  them  of  the  infinite 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  thence  might 
infer  his  other  perfections  of  wisdom  and 
goodness ;  and  how  can  we  do  better  for  our- 
selves than  surrender  at  discretion  to  infinite 
wisdom,  and  cast  ourselves  upon  the  mercy 
of  a  God  of  infinite  goodness.  The  submis- 
sion of  these  Gibeonites  was  the  more  laud- 
able because  it  was,  [l.]  Singular.  Their 
neighbours  took  another  course,  and  expected 
they  should  join  with  them.  [2.]  Speedy. 
They  did  not  stay  till  Israel  had  besieged 
their  cities ;  then  it  would  have  been  too  late 
to  capitulate ;  but  when  they  were  at  some 
distance  they  desired  conditions  of  peace. 
The  way  to  avoid  a  judgment  is  to  meet  it  by 
repentance.  Let  us  imitate  these  Gibeonites, 
and  make  our  peace  with  God  in  the  rags  of 
humiliation,  godly  sorrow,  and  mortification, 
so  our  iniquity  shall  not  be  our  ruin.  Let 
us  be  servants  to  Jesus,  our  blessed  Joshua, 
and  make  a  league  with  him  and  the  Israel 
of  God,  and  wc  shall  live. 

15  And  Joshua  made  peace  with 
them,  and  made  a  league  with  them, 
to  let  them  live  :  and  the  princes  of 
the  congregation  sware  unto  them. 
16  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of 
three  days  after  they  had  made  a 
league  with  them,  that  they  heard 
that  they  were  their  neighbours,  and 
that  they  dwelt  among  them.  17 
And  the  childrenof  Israel  journeyed, 
and  came  unto  their  cities  on  the 
third  (lay.  Now  their  cities  were 
Gibeon,  and  Chephirah,  and  Beeroth, 
and  Kirjath-jearim.  18  And  the 
children  of  Israel  smote  them  not, 
because  the  princes  of  the  congrega- 
tion had  sworn  unto  them  by  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel.  And  all  the 
congregation  murmured  against  the 
princes.  19  But  all  the  princes  said 
unto  all  the  congregation.  We  have 
sw^orn  unto  them  by  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel :  now  therefore  we  may  not 
touch  them.     20  This  we  will  do  to 
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them;  we  will  even  let  them  live, 
lest  wrath  be  upon  us,  because  of  the 
oath  which  we  sware  unto  them.  21 
And  the  princes  said  unto  them.  Let 
them  live ;  but  let  them  be  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  unto 
all  the  congregation ;  as  the  princes 
had  promised  them. 

Here  is,  I.  The  treaty  soon  concluded  with 
the  Gibeonites,  v.  15.  The  thing  was  not 
done  with  much  formality,  but  in  short,  1. 
They  agreed  to  let  them  live,  and  more  the 
Gibeonites  did  not  ask.  In  a  common  war 
this  would  have  been  but  a  small  matter  to 
be  granted;  but  in  the  wars  of  Canaan, 
which  were  to  make  a  general  destruction,  it 
was  a  great  favour  to  a  Canaanite  to  have  his 
life  given  him  for  a  prey,  Jer.  xlv.  5.  2.  This 
agreement  was  made  not  by  Joshua  only, 
but  by  the  princes  of  the  congregation  in 
conjunction  with  him.  Though  Joshua  had 
an  extraordinary  call  to  the  government,  and 
extraordinary  qualifications  for  it,  yet  he 
would  not  act  in  an  affair  of  this  nature 
without  the  counsel  and  concurrence  of  the 
princes,  who  were  neither  kept  in  the  dark 
nor  kept  under  foot,  but  were  treated  by  him 
as  sharers  in  the  government.  3.  It  was 
ratified  by  an  oath ;  they  swore  unto  them, 
not  by  any  of  the  gods  of  Canaan,  but  by 
the  God  of  Israel  only,  v.  19.  Those  that 
mean  honestly  do  not  startle  at  assurances, 
but  satisfy  those  with  whom  they  treat,  and 
glorify  God  by  calling  him  to  witness  to  the 
sincerity  of  their  intentions.  4.  Nothing 
appears  to  have  been  culpable  in  all  this  but 
that  it  was  done  rashly ;  they  took  of  their 
victuals,  by  which  they  satisfied  themselves 
that  it  was  indeed  old  and  dry,  but  did  not 
consider  that  this  was  no  proof  of  their  bring- 
ing it  fresh  from  home  ;  so  that,  making  use 
of  their  senses  only,  but  not  their  reason, 
they  received  the  men  (as  the  margin  reads  it) 
because  of  their  victuals,  perceiving  perhaps, 
upon  the  view  and  taste  of  their  bread,  not 
only  that  now  it  was  old,  but  that  it  had  been 
fine'  and  very  good  at  first,  whence  they  in- 
ferred that  they  were  persons  of  some  qua- 
lity, and  therefore  the  friendship  of  their 
country  was  not  to  be  despised.  But  they 
asked  not  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord. 
They  had  the  Urim  and  Thummim  with 
them,  which  they  might  have  advised  with 
in  this  difficult  case,  and  which  would  have 
told  them  no  lie,  would  have  led  them  into 
no  error;  but  they  relied  so  much  on  their 
own  politics  that  they  thought  it  needless  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  oracle.  Joshua  him- 
self was  not  altogether  without  blame  herein. 
Note,  We  make  more  haste  than  good  speed 
in  any  business  when  we  stay  not  to  take 
God  along  with  us,  and  by  the  word  and 
prayer  to  consult  him.  Many  a  time  we  see 
cause  to  reflect  upon  it  with  regret  that  such 
and  such  an  affair  miscarried,  because  we 
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asked  not  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord, 
would  we  acknowledge  him  in  all  our  ways, 
we  should  find  them  more  safe,  easy,  and 
successful. 

II.  The  fraud  soon  discovered,  by  which 
this  league  was  procured.  A  lying  tongue  is 
but  for  a  moment,  and  truth  will  be  the 
daughter  of  time.  Within  three  days  they 
found,  to  their  great  surprise,  that  the  cities 
which  these  ambassadors  had  treated  for 
were  very  near  them,  but  one  night's  foot- 
march  from  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  ch.  x.  9. 
Either  their  own  scouts  or  the  parties  that 
sallied  out  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
country,  or  perhaps  some  deserters  that  came 
over  to  them  from  the  enemy,  informed  them 
of  the  truth  in  this  matter.  Those  that 
suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  wiles 
of  Satan  will  soon  be  undeceived  to  their 
confusion,  and  will  find  that  near,  even  at 
the  door,  which  they  imagined  was  very 
far  off. 

III.  The  disgust  of  the  congregation  at 
this.  They  did  indeed  submit  to  the  re- 
straints which  this  league  laid  upon  them, 
and  smote  not  the  cities  of  the  Gibeonites, 
neither  slew  the  persons  nor  seized  the  prey; 
but  it  vexed  them  to  have  their  hands  thus 
tied,  and  they  murmured  against  the  princes 
(y.  18),  it  is  to  be  feared,  more  from  a  jea- 
lousy for  their  own  profit  than  from  a  zeal 
for  the  fulfiUing  of  God's  command,  though 
some  of  them  perhaps  had  a  regard  to  that. 
Many  are  forward  to  arraign  and  censure  the 
actions  of  princes  while  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  springs  of  those  actions  and  are  incom- 
petent judges  of  the  reasons  of  state  that 
govern  them.  While  therefore  we  are  satis- 
fied in  general  that  those  who  are  over  us 
aim  at  nothing  but  the  public  good,  and  sin- 
cerely seek  the  welfare  of  their  people,  we 
ought  to  make  the  best  of  what  they  do  and 
not  exercise  ourselves  in  things  above  us. 

IV.  The  prudent  endeavour  of  the  princes 
to  pacify  the  discontented  congregation,  and 
to  accommodate  the  matter ;  herein  all  the 
princes  concurred  and  were  unanimous, 
which  doubtless  disposed  the  people  to  ac- 
quiesce. • 

1.  They  resolved  to  spare  the,  lives  of  the 
Gibeonites,  for  so  they  had  expressly  sworn 
to  do  {v.  15),  to  let  them  live.  (1.)  The  oath 
was  lawful,  else  it  had  not  bound  them  any 
more  than  Herod's  oath  bound  him  to  cut 
off  John  Baptist's  head ;  it  is  true  God  had 
appointed  them  to  destroy  all  the  Canaanites, 
but  that  law  must  be  construed,  in  favorem 
vitce — with  some  tender  allowance,  to  mean 
those  only  that  stood  it  out  and  would  not 
surrender  their  country  to  them,  and  not  to 
bind  them  so  far  to  put  off  the  sense  of  ho- 
nour and  humanity  as  to  slay  those  who  had 
never  lifted  up  a  hand  against  them  nor 
ever  would,  but  before  they  were  reduced  to 
any  extremity,  or  ever  attempted  any  act  of 
hostility,  with  one  consent  humbled  them- 
selves ;   the  kings  of  Israel  were  certainly 
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i  more  merciful  kings  than  to  do  so  (1  Kings 
XX.  31),  and  the  God  of  Israel  a  more  mer- 
ciful God  than  to  order  it  so.  Satis  estpros- 
trdsse  leoni — It  is  enough  to  have  laid  the  lion 
prostrate.  And  besides,  the  reason  of  the 
law  is  the  law  ;  the  mischief  designed  to  be 
prevented  by  that  law  was  the  infecting  of 
the  Israelites  with  their  idolatry,  Deut.  vii. 
4.  But  if  the  Gibeonites  renounce  their 
idolatry,  and  become  friends  and  servants  to 
the  house  of  God,  the  danger  is  effectually 
prevented,  the  reason  of  the  law  ceases,  and 
consequently  the  obligation  of  it,  especially 
to  a  thing  of  this  nature,  llie  conversion  of 
sinaers  shall  prevent  their  ruin.  (2.)  The 
oath  being  lawful,  both  the  princes  and  the 
people  for  whom  they  transacted  were  bound 
by  it,  bound  in  conscience,  bound  in  honour 
to  the  God  of  Israel,  by  whom  they  had 
sworn,  and  whose  name  would  have  been 
blasphemed  by  the  Canaanites  if  they  had 
violated  this  oath.  They  speak  as  those  that 
feared  an  oath  (Eccl.  ix.  2),  when  they  argued 
thus :  We  will  let  them  live,  lest  wrath  be 
upon  us,  because  of  the  oath  which  we  swore, 
V.  20.  He  that  ratifies  a  promise  with  an 
oath  imprecates  the  divine  vengeance  if  he 
wilfully  break  his  promise,  and  has  reason 
to  expect  that  divine  justice  will  take  him  at 
his  word.  God»  is  not  mocked,  and  there- 
fore oaths  are  not  to  be  jested  -with.  The 
princes  would  keep  their  word,  [l .]  Though 
they  lost  by  it.  A  citizen  of  Zion  swears  to 
his  own  hurt  and  changes  not,  Ps.  xv.  4.  Jo- 
shua and  the  princes,  when  they  found  it 
was  to  their  prejudice  that  they  had  thus 
bound  themselves,  did  not  apply  to  Eleazar 
for  a  dispensation,  much  less  did  they  pre- 
tend that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics, 
with  Canaanites ;  no,  they  were  strangers  to 
the  modem  artifices  of  the  Romish  church  to 
elude  the  most  sacred  bonds,  and  even  to 
sanctify  perjuries.  [2.1  Though  the  people 
were  uneasy  at  it,  and  their  discontent  might 
have  ended  in  a  mutiny,  yet  the  princes 
would  not  violate  their  engagement  to  the 
Gibeonites;  we  must  never  be  over-awed, 
either  by  majesty  or  multitude,  to  do  a  sinful 
thing,  and  go*against  our  consciences.  [3.] 
Though  they  were  drawn  into  this  league  by 
a  wile,  and  might  have  had  a  very  plausible 
pretence  to  declare  it  null  and  void,  yet  they 
adhered  to  it.  They  might  have  pleaded 
that  though  those  were  the  men  with  whom 
they  exchanged  the  ratifications,  yet  these 
were  not  the  cities  intended  in  the  league  ; 
thev  had  promised  to  spare  certain  cities, 
without  names,  that  were  very  far  off,  and 
upon  the  express  consideration  of  their  being 
so ;  but  these  were  very  near,  and  therefore 
not  the  cities  that  they  covenanted  with. 
And  many  learned  men  have  thought  that 
they  were  so  grossly  imposed  upon  by  the 
Gibeonites  that  it  would  have  been  lawful 
for  them  to  have  recalled  their  promise,  but 
to  presen'e  their  reputation,  and  to  keep  up 
in  Israel  a  veneration  for  an  oath,  thpvwnnlrl 
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stand  to  it ;  but  it  is  plain  that  they  thought 
themselves  indispensably  obliged  by  it,  and 
were  apprehensive  that  the  wrath  of  God 
would  fall  upon  them  if  they  broke  it.  And, 
however  their  adherence  to .  it  might  be 
displeasing  to  the  congregation,  it  is  plain 
that  it  was  acceptable  to  God ;  for  when,  in 
pursuance  of  this  league,  they  undertook 
the  protection  of  the  Gibeonites,  God  gave 
them  the  most  glorious  victory  that  ever 
they  had  in  all  their  wars  (ch.  x.),  and  long 
afterwards  severely  avenged  the  ^vrong  Saul 
did  to  the  Gibeonites  in  violation  of  this 
league,  2  Sam.  xxi.  1.  Let  this  convince  us 
all  how  religiously  we  ought  to  perform  our 
promises,  and  make  good  our  l)argains  ;  and 
wh  at  conscience  we  ought  to  make  of  our  words 
when  they  are  once  given.  If  a  covenant 
obtained  by  so  many  lies  and  deceits  might 
not  be  broken,  shall  we  think  to  evade  the 
obligation  of  those  that  have  been  made  with 
all  possible  honesty  and  fairness?  If  the 
fraud  of  others  will  not  justify  or  excuse  our 
falsehood,  certainly  the  honesty  of  others  in 
dealing  with  us  will  aggravate  and  condemn 
our  dishonesty  in  dealing  with  them. 

2.  Though  they  spared  their  lives,  yet 
they  seized  their  liberties,  and  sentenced 
them  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  to  the  congregation,  v.  21.  By  this 
proposal  the  discontented  congregation  was 
pacified;  for,  (1.)  Those  who  were  angry 
that  the  Gibeonites  lived  might  be  content 
when  they  saw  them  condemned  to  that 
which,  in  the  general  apprehension,  is  worse 
than  death,  perpetual  servitude.  (2.)  Those 
who  were  angry  that  they  were  not  spoiled 
might  be  content  when  their  serving  the 
congregation  would  be  more  to  the  public 
advantage  than  their  best  effects  could  be  ; 
and,  in  short,  the  Israelites  would  be  no 
losers  either  in  honour  or  profit  by  this 
peace  with  the  Gibeonites;  convince  them  of 
this,  and  they  will  be  satisfied. 

22  And  Joshua  called  for  them, 
and  he  spake  unto  them,  saying, 
Wherefore  have  ye  beguiled  us,  say- 
ing, We  are  very  far  from  you ;  when 
ye  dwell  among  us  ?  23  Now  there- 
fore ye  are  cursed,  and  there  shall 
none  of  you  be  freed  from  being 
bondmen,  and  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  house  of  my 
God.  24  And  they  answered  Joshua, 
and  said.  Because  it  was  certainly 
told  thy  servants,  how  that  the  Lord 
thy  God  commanded  his  servant 
Moses  to  give  you  all  the  land,  and 
to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  from  before  you,  therefore  we 
were  sore  afraid  of  our  lives  because 
of  you,  and  have  done  this  thing.  25 
And  now,  behold,  we  are  in  thine 
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TJie  Gibeonites  made  bondmen. 


nand  :    as  it  seemeth  good  and  right  pTider  the  rent  and  reservation  of  their  con- 

unto  thee  to  do  unto  us,  do.  26  And   ti^ual  labours,  in  hewing  wood  and  drawing 

j.ji  .At,  jjv  J    water,  the  meanest  and  most  toilsome  em- 

so  did  he  unto  them,  and  delivered 


them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  slew  them  not. 
27  And  Joshua  made  them  that  day 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  the  congregation,  and  for  the  altar 
of  the  Lord,  even  unto  this  day, 
in  the  place  which  he  should  choose. 

The  matter  is  here  settled  between  Joshua 
and  the  Gibeonites,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  league  agreed  upon.  We  may  suppose 
that  now,  not  the  messengers  who  were  first 
sent,  but  the  elders  of  Gibeon,  and  of  the 
cities  that  were  dependent  upon  it,  were 
themselves  present  and  treated  with,  that 
the  matter  might  be  fully  compromised. 

I.  Joshua  reproves  them  for  their  fraud, 
V.  22.  And  they  excuse  it  as  well  as  they 
can,  V.  24.  1.  Joshua  gives  the  reproof 
very  mildly :  Wherefore  have  you  beguiled 
us?  He  does  not  load  them  with  any  ill 
names,  does  not  give  them  any  harsh  pro- 
voking language,  does  not  call  them,  as  they 
deserved  to  be  called,  base  liars,  but  only 
asks  them,  Why  have  you  beguiled  us? 
Under  the  greatest  provocations,  it  is  our 
wisdom  and  duty  to  keep  our  temper,  and  to 
bridle  our  passion ;  a  just  cause  needs  not 
anger  to  defend  it,  and  a  bad  one  is  made 
never  the  better  by  it.  2.  They  make  the 
best  excuse  for  themselves,  that  the  thing 
would  bear,  v.  24.  They  found,by  the  word 
oi  God  that  sentence  of  death"  was  passed 
upon  them  (the  command  was  to  destroy  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  without  excep- 
tion), and  they  found  by  the  works  of  God 
already  wrought  that  there  was  no  opposing 
the  execution  of  this  sentence;  they  con- 
sidered that  God's  sovereignty  is  incon- 
testable, his  justice  inflexible,  his  power  irre- 
sistible, and  therefore  resolved  to  try  what 
his  mercy  was,  and  found  it  was  not  in  vain 
to  cast  themselves  upon  it.  They  do  not  go 
about  to  justify  their  lie,  but  in  effect  beg 
pardon  for  it,  pleading  it  was  purely  to  save 
their  lives  that  they  did  it,  which  every  man 
that  finds  in  himself  the  force  of  the  law  of 
self-preservation  will  therefore  make  great 
allowances  for,  especially  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  where  the  fear  was  not  merely  of  the 
power  of  man  (if  that  were  all,  one  might 
flee  from  that  to  the  divine  protection),  but 
of  the  power  of  God  himself,  which  they  saw 
engaged  against  them. 

II.  Joshua  condemns  them  to  servitude, 
as  a  punishment  of  their  fraud  {v.  23),  and 
they  submit  to  the  sentence  {v.  25),  and  for 
aught  that  appears  both  sides  are  pleased. 

1.  Joshua  pronounces  them  perpetual 
bondmen.  They  had  purchased  their  lives 
with  a  lie,  but,  that  being  no  good  considera- 
tion, he  obliges  them  to  hold  their  lives 


ployments.  Thus  their  lie  was  punished; 
had  they  dealt  fairly  and  plainly  with  Israel, 
perhaps  they  would  have  had  more  honour- 
able conditions  granted  them,  but  now,  since 
they  gain  their  lives  with  ragged  clothes  and 
clouted  shoes,  the  badges  of  servitude,  they 
are  condemned  for  ever  to  wear  such,  so 
must  their  doom  be.  And  thus  the  ransom 
of  their  lives  is  paid ;  dominion  is  acquire'' 
by  the  preservation  of  a  life  that  lies  at 
mercy  (servus  dicitur  a  servando — a  servant 
is  so  called  from  the  act  of  saving);  they  owe 
their  service  to  those  to  whom  they  owe 
their  lives.  Observe  how  the  judgment  is 
given  against  them.  (1.)  Their  servitude  is 
made  a  curse  to  them.  "  Now  you  are 
cursed  with  the  ancient  curse  of  Canaan," 
from  whom  these  Hivites  descended,  a  ser- 
vant of  servants  shalt  thou  be.  Gen.  ix.  25. 
What  shall  be  done  to  the  false  tongue  but 
this?  Cursed  shall  it  be.  (2.)  Yet  this 
curse  is  turned  into  a  blessing  ;  they  must 
be  servants,  but  it  shall  be  for  the  house  of 
my  God.  The  princes  would  have  them 
slaves  unto  all  the  congregation  (v.  21),  at 
least  they  chose  to  express  themselves  so, 
for  the  pacifying  of  the  people  that  were  dis- 
contented; but  Joshua  mitigates  the  sen- 
tence, both  in  honour  to  God  and  in  favour 
to  the  Gibeonites :  it  would  be  too  hard 
upon  them  to  make  them  every  man's 
drudge ;  if  they  must  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  than  which  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  disparagement,  especially  to 
those  who  are  citizens  of  a  royal  city,  and 
all  mighty  men  (ch.  x.  2),  yet  they  shall  be  so 
to  the  house  of  my  God,  than  which  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  preferment :  David  him- 
self could  have  wished  to  be  a  door-keeper 
there.  Even  servile  work  becomes  honour- 
able when  it  is  done  for  the  house  of  our 
God  and  the  offices  thereof,  [l.]  ITiey 
were  hereby  excluded  from  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  true-born  Israelites,  and  a  re- 
maining mark  of  distinction  was  put  upon  their 
posterity  throughout  all  their  generations. 
[2.]  They  were  hereby  employed  in  such 
services  as  required  their  personal  attend- 
ance upon  the  altar  of  God  in  the  place  which 
he  should  choose  (v.  27),  which  Avould  bring 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God, 
keep  them  strictly  to  that  holy  religion  to 
which  they  were  proselyted,  and  prevent 
their  revolt  to  the  idolatries  of  their  fathers. 
[3.]  This  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
priests  and  Levites  to  have  so  many,  and 
those  mighty  men,  constant  attendants  upon 
them,  and  engaged  by  office  to  do  all  the 
drudgery  of  the  tabernacle.  A  great  deal  of 
wood  must  be  hewed  for  fuel  for  God's 
house,  not  only  to  keep  the  fire  burning  con- 
tinually upon  the  altar,  but  to  boil  the  flesh 
of  the  peace- oflPerings,  &c.  And  a  great  deal 
of  v»'ater  must  be  drawn  for  the  divers  wash- 
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ings  which  the  law  prescribed.  Tliese  and 
other  such  servile  works,  such  as  washing 
the  vessels,  carrying  out  ashes,  sweeping 
tlie  courts,  &c.,  which  otherwise  the  Levites 
must  have  done  themselves,  these  Gibeonites 
were  appointed  to  do.  [4.]  They  were  herein 
servants  to  the  congregation  too  ;  for  what- 
ever promotes  and  helps  forward  the  worship 
of  God  is  real  service  to  the  commonwealth. 
It  is  the  interest  of  every  Israelite  that  the 
altar  of  God  be  well  attended.  Hereby  also 
the  congregation  was  excused  from  much  of 
that  servile  work  which  perhaps  would 
otherwise  have  been  expected  from  some  of 
them.  God  had  made  a  law  that  the  Israel- 
ites should  never  make  any  of  their  brethren 
bondmen ;  if  they  had  slaves,  they  must  be 
of  the  heathen  that  were  round  about  them. 
Lev.  XXV.  44.  Now  in  honour  of  this  law, 
and  of  Israel  that  was  honoured  by  it,  God 
would  not  have  the  drudgery,  no,  not  of  the 
tabernacle  itself,  to  be  done  by  Israelites, 
but  by  Gibeonites,  who  were  afterwards 
called  Nethinim,  men  given  to  the  Levites,  as 
the  Levites  were  to  the  priests  (Num.  iii.  9), 
to  minister  to  them  in  the  service  of  God.  [5.] 
This  may  be  looked  upon  as  typifying  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  gospel 
church.  Now  they  were  taken  in  upon  their 
submission  to  be  under-officers,  but  after- 
wards God  promises  that  he  will  take  of  them 
for  priests  and  Levites,  Isa.  Ixvi.  21. 

2.  They  submit  to  this  condition,  r.  25. 
Conscious  of  a  fault  in  framing  a  lie  whereby 
to  deceive  the  Israelites,  and  sensible  also 
how  narrowly  they  escaped  with  their  lives 
and  what  a  kindness  it  was  to  have  them 
spared,  they  acquiesce  in  the  proposal :  Do 
as  it  seemeth  right  unto  thee.  Better  live  in 
servitude,  especially  such  servitude,  than  not 
live  at  all.  Those  of  the  very  meanest  and 
most  despicable  condition  are  described  to 
be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
Deut.  xxix.  11.  But  skin  for  skin,  liberty, 
and  labour,  and  all  that  a  man  has,  will  he 
give  for  his  life,  and  no  ill  bargain.  Accord- 
ingly the  matter  was  determined.  (1 .)  Joshua 
delivered  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Is- 
raelites that  they  should  not  be  slain,  v.  26. 
It  seems  there  were  those  who  would  have 
fallen  upon  them  with  the  sword  if  Joshua 
had  not  interposed  with  his  authority  ;  but 
wise  generals  know  when  to  sheathe  the 
sword,  as  well  as  when  to  draw  it.  (2.)  He 
then  delivered  them  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  Israelites  to  be  enslaved,  v.  27.  They 
were  not  to  keep  possession  of  their  cities,  for 
we  find  afterwards  that  three  of  them  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Benjamin  and  one  to  that  of  Ju- 
dah  ;  nor  were  they  themselves  to  be  at  their 
own  disposal,  but,  as  bishop  Patrick  thinks, 
were  dispersed  into  the  cities  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  came  up  with  them  in  their 
courses  to  serve  at  the  altar,  out  of  the  pro- 
fits of  which,  it  is  probable,  they  were  main- 
tained. And  thus  Israel's  bondmen  became 
the  Lord's  freemen,  for  his  service  in  the 
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meanest  office  is  liberty,  and  his  work  is  ita 
own  wages.  And  this  they  got  by  their 
early  submission.  Let  us,  in  like  manner, 
submit  to  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  refer  our  lives 
to  him,  saying,  "  We  are  in  thy  hand,  do 
unto  us  as  seemeth  good  and  right  unto  thee  j 
only  save  our  souls,  and  we  shall  not  repent 
it :  "  if  he  appoint  us  to  bear  his  cross,  and 
draw  in  his  yoke,  and  serve  at  his  altar,  this 
shall  be  afterwards  neither  shame  nor  grief 
to  us,  while  the  meanest  office  in  God's  ser- 
vice will  entitle  us  to  a  dwelling  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  all  the  dags  of  our  life. 

X. 


CHAP. 

We  have  in  this'chapter  an  account  of  the  conigiiest  of  the  kiiigi 
anil  kingdoms  of  tliu  iouthern  part  uf  the  lanil  of  Canaan,  as,  in 
the  i.cxt  chapter,  of  the  rciliiction  of  the  northern  parrs,  whicli 
together  completed  the  glorious  successes  uf  the  vtars  of  Canaan. 
In  this  chapter  we  have  an  account,  I.  Of  the  routing  of  their 
forces  in  the  field,  in  which  observe,  1.  Their  confederacy  against 
the  Gibeonites,  ver.  1 — 5.  3.  'I'he  Gibeonites'  request  to  Joshua 
to  assist  them,  ver.  6.  3.  Joshua's  speedy  march  under  divine  en- 
couragement for  their  relief,  ver.  7 — 9.  4.  The  defeat  of  the  armies 
of  these  confederate  kings,  ver.  10,  11.  5.  The  miraculous  pro- 
longing of  the  day  by  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  in  favour  of 
the  conquerors,  ver.  12 — 14.  II.  Of  the  execution  of  the  kings 
that  escaped  out  of  the  battle,  ver.  15—27.  Ml.  Of  the  taking  of 
the  particular  cities,  and  the  total  destruction  of  all  that  were 
fnunil  in  them.  Makkedah,  ver,  28.  Liboah,  ver.  .29,  3U. 
Lachish,  ver.  31,  33,  and  the  king  of  Gezer  that  attempted  its 
rescue,  ver.  3.1.  Kglon,  ver.  34,  .35.  Flebron,  ver.  30,  37.  Debir, 
ver.  38,  311.  And  the  bringing  of  all  that  country  into  the  hands 
of  Israel,  ver.  40—42.  And,  lastly,  the  return  of  the  army  to 
their  head-quarters,  ver.  43. 


N' 


OW  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Adoni-zedec  king  of  Jerusalem 
had  heard  how  Joshua  had  taken  Ai, 
and  had  utterly  destroyed  it;  as  he 
had  done  to  Jericho  and  her  king, 
so  he  had  done  to  Ai  and  her  king  ; 
and  how  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon 
had  made>peace  with  Israel,  and  were 
among  them;  2  That  they  feared  great- 
ly, because  Gibeon  was  a  great  city, 
as  one  of  the  royal  cities,  and  because 
it  was  greater  than  Ai,  and  all  the 
men  thereof  luere  mighty.  3  Where- 
fore Adoni-zedec  king  of  Jerusalem 
sent  unto  Hoham  king  of  Hebron, 
and  unto  Pi  ram  king  of  Jarmuth,  and 
unto  Japhia  king  of  Lachish,  and 
unto  Debir  king  of  Eglon,  saying,  4 
Come  up  unto  me,  and  help  me,  that 
we  may  smite  Gibeon  :  for  it  hath  made 
peace  with  Joshua  and  with  the  child- 
ren of  Israel.  5  Therefore  the  five 
kings  of  the  Amorites,  the  king  of  Je- 
rusalem, the  king  of  Hebron,  the  king 
of  Jarmuth,  the  king  of  Lachish,  the 
king  of  Eglon,  gathered  themselves 
together,  and  went  up,  they  and  all 
their  hosts,  and  encamped  before 
Gibeon,  and  made  war  against  it.  6 
And  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto 
Joshua  to  the  camp  to  Gilgal,  saying, 
Slack  not  thy  hand  from  thy  servants; 
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come  up  to  us  quickly,  and  save  us, 
and  help  us  :  for  all  the  kings  of  the 
Amorites  that  dwell  in  the  mountains 
are  gathered  together  against  us. 

Joshua  and  the  hosts  of  Israel  had  now 
been  a  good  while  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  no  great  matters  were  effected ;  they 
were  made  masters  of  Jericho  by  a  miracle, 
of  Ai  by  stratagem,  and  of  Gibeon  by  sur- 
render, and  that  was  all ;  hitherto  the  pro- 
gress of  their  victories  had  not  seemed  pro- 
portionable to  the  magnificence  of  their  entry 
and  the  glory  of  their  beginnings.  Those 
among  them  that  were  impatient  of  delays, 
it  is  probable,  complained  of  Joshua's  slow- 
ness, and  asked  why  they  did  not  immediately 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  be- 
fore the  enemy  could  rally  their  forces  to  make 
head  against  them,  why  they  stood  trifling, 
while  they  were  so  confident  both  of  their  title 
and  of  their  success.  Thus  Joshua's  pru- 
dence, perhaps,  was  censured  as  slothfulness, 
cowardice,  and  want  of  spirit.  But,  1.  Ca- 
naan was  not  to  be  conquered  in  a  day. 
God  had  said  that  hy  little  and  little  he 
would  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  Exod.  xxiii. 
30.  He  that  believeth  will  not  make  haste, 
or  conclude  that  the  promise  will  never  be 
performed  because  it  is  not  performed  so 
soon  as  he  expected.  2.  Joshua  waited  for 
the  Canaanites  to  be  the  aggressors  ;  let  them 
first  make  an  onset  upon  Israel,  or  the  allies 
of  Israel,  and  then  their  destruction  will  be, 
or  at  least  will  appear  to  be,  the  more  just 
and  the  more  justifiable.  Joshua  had  war- 
rant sufficient  to  set  upon  them,  yet  he  stays 
till  they  strike  the  first  stroke,  that  he  might 
provide  for  honest  things  in  the  sight,  not 
only  of  God,  but  of  men ;  and  they  would 
be  the  more  inexcusable  in  their  resistance, 
now  that  they  had  seen  what  favour  the 
Gibeonites  found  with  Israel.  3.  It  was  for 
the  advantage  of  Israel  to  sit  still  awhile, 
that  the  forces  of  these  little  kings  might 
unite  in  one  body,  and  so  might  the  more  easily 
be  cut  off  at  one  blow.  This  God  had  in 
his  eye  when  he  put  it  into  their  hearts  to 
combine  against  Israel ;  though  they  designed 
thereby  to  strengthen  one  another,  that  which 
he  intended  was  to  gather  them  as  sheaves 
into  the  floor,  to  fall  together  under  the  flail, 
Mic.  iv.  12.  Thus  oftentimes  that  seeming 
paradox  proves  wholesome  counsel.  Stay 
awhile,  and  we  shall  have  done  the  sooner. 

After  Israel  had  waited  awhile  for  an  oc- 
casion to  make  war  upon  the  Canaanites,  a 
fair  one  offers  itself.  1 .  Five  kings  combine 
against  the  Gibeonites.  Adoni-zedec  king 
of  Jerusalem  was  the  first  mover  and  ring- 
leader of  this  confederacy.  He  had  a  good 
name  (it  signifies  lord  of  righteousness),  being 
a  descendant  perhaps  from  Melchizedek, 
king  of  righteousness ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  goodness  of  his  name  and  family,  it  seems 
he  was  a  bad  man,  and  an  implacable  enemy 
to  the  posterity  of  that  Abraham  to  whom 
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his  predecessor,  Melchizedek,  was  such  a 
faithful  friend.  He  called  upon  his  neigh- 
bours to  join  against  Israel  either  because 
he  was  the  most  honourable  prince,  and  had 
the  precedency  among  these  kings  (perhaps 
they  had  some  dependence  upon  him,  at  least 
they  paid  a  deference  to  him,  as  the  most  pub- 
lic, powerful,  and  active  man  they  had  among 
them),  or  because  he  was  first  or  most  ap- 
prehensive of  the  danger  his  country  was  in, 
not  only  by  the  conquest  of  Jericho  and  Ai, 
but  the  surrender  of  Gibeon,  which,  it  seems, 
was  the  chief  thing  that  alarmed  him,  it  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  considerable  frontier 
towns  they  had.  Against  Gibeon  therefore 
all  the  force  he  could  raise  must  be  levelled. 
Come,  says  he,  and  help  me,  that  we  may 
smite  Gibeon.  This  he  resolves  to  do,  either, 
(1.)  In  policy,  that  he  might  retake  the  city, 
because  it  was  a  strong  city,  and  of  great 
consequence  to  his  country  in  whose  hands 
it  was ;  or,  (2.)  In  passion,  that  he  might 
chastise  the  citizens  for  making  peace  with 
Joshua,  pretending  that  they  had  perfidiously 
betrayed  their  coimtry  and  strengthened  the 
common  enemy,  whereas  they  had  really  done 
the  greatest  kindness  imaginable  to  their 
country,  by  setting  them  a  good  example,  if 
they  would  have  followed  it.  Thus  Satan 
and  his  instruments  make  war  upon  those 
that  make  peace  with  God.  Marvel  not  if 
the  world  hate  you,  and  treat  those  as  de- 
serters who  are  converts  to  Christ.  2.  The 
Gibeonites  send  notice  to  Joshua  of  the  dis- 
tress and  danger  they  are  in,  v.  6.  Now 
they  expect  benefit  from  the  league  they  had 
made  with  Israel,  because,  though  it  was 
obtained  by  deceit,  it  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed when  the  truth  came  out.  They  think 
Joshua  obliged  to  help  them,  (1.)  In  con- 
science, because  they  were  his  servants ;  not 
in  compliment,  as  they  had  said  in  their  first 
address  (ch.  ix.  8),  TVe  are  thy  servants,  but 
in  reality  made  servants  to  the  congregation ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  masters  to  take  care  of 
the  poorest  and  meanest  of  their  servants, 
and  not  to  see  them  wronged  when  it  is  in  the 
power  of  their  hand  to  right  them.  Those 
that  pay  allegiance  may  reasonably  expect 
protection.  Thus  David  pleads  with  God 
(Ps.  cxix.  94),  I  am  thine,  save  me  ;  and  so 
may  we,  if  indeed  we  be  his,  (2.)  In  honour, 
because  the  ground  of  their  enemies'  quarrel 
with  them  was  the  respect  they  had  shown 
to  Israel,  and  the  confidence  they  had  in 
a  covenant  with  them.  Joshua  cannot  re- 
fuse to  help  them  when  it  is  for  their  affec- 
tion to  him,  and  to  the  name  of  his  God, 
that  they  are  attacked.  David  thinks  it  a 
good  plea  with  God  (Ps.  Ixix.  7),  For  thy  sake 
I  have  borne  reproach.  When  our  spiritual  ene- 
mies set  themselves  in  array  against  us,  and 
threaten  to  swallow  us  up,  let  us,  by  faith 
and  prayer,  apply  to  Christ,  our  Joshua,  for 
strength  and  succour,  as  Paul  did,  and  we 
shall  receive  the  same  answer  of  peace,  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9. 
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7  So  Joshua  ascended  from  Gil- 
gal,  he,  and  all  the  people  of  war  with 
him,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  va- 
lour. 8  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Joshua,  Fear  them  not :  for  I  have 
delivered  them  into  thine  hand ;  there 
shall  not  a  man  of  them  stand  before 
thee.  9  Joshua  therefore  came  unto 
them  suddenly,  and  went  up  from 
Gilgal  all  night.  10  And  the  Lord 
discomfited  them  before  Israel,  and 
slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter  at 
Gibeon,  and  chased  them  along  the 
way  that  goeth  up  to  Beth-horon, 
and  smote  them  to  Azekah,  and  unto 
Makkedah.  11  And  it  came  to  pass, 
as  they  fled  from  before  Israel,  and 
were  in  the  going  down  to  Beth- 
horon,  that  the  Lord  cast  down 
great  stones  from  heaven  upon  them 
unto  Azekah,  and  they  died :  theij 
were  more  which  died  with  hailstones 
than  they  whom  the  children  of  Is- 
rael slew  WTLth  the  sword.  12  Then 
spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord  in  the  day 
when  the  Lord  delivered  up  the 
Amorites  before  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, and  he  said  in  the  sight  of  Is- 
rael, Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon 
Gibeon  ;  and  thou,  Moon,  in  the 
valley  of  Ajalon.  13  And  the  sun 
stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed, 
until  the  people  had  avenged  them- 
selves upon  their  enemies.  Is  not 
this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher  ? 
So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down 
about  a  whole  day.  14  And  there 
was  no  day  like  that  before  it  or  after 
it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  the 
voice  of  a  man :  for  the  Lord  fought 
for  Israel. 


Here,  I.  Joshua  resolves  to  assist  the 
Gibeonites,  and  God  encourages  him  in  this 
resolve.  1.  He  ascended  from  Gilgal  (p.  7), 
that  is,  he  designed,  determined,  and  pre- 
pared for,  this  expedition  to  relieve  Gibeon, 
for  it  is  probable  it  was  before  he  stirred  a 
step  that  God  spoke  to  him  to  encourage 
him.  It  was  generous  and  just  in  Joshua 
to  help  his  new  allies,  though  perhaps  the 
king  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  attacked  them, 
little  thought  that  Joshua  would  be  so 
ready  to  help  them,  but  expected  he  would 
abandon  them  as  Canaanites,  the  rather  be- 
cause they  had  obtained  their  league  with 
him  by  fraud  ;  therefore  he  speaks  with  as- 
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surance  (v.  4)  of  smiting  Gibeon.  But  Joshua 
knew  that  his  promise  to  let  them  live  obhged 
him,  not  only  not  to  slay  them  himself,  but 
not  to  stand  by  and  see  them  slain  when  i* 
was  in  the  power  of  his  hand  to  prevent  it, 
Prov.  xxiv.  11,12.  He  knew  that  when  they 
embraced  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  God 
of  Israel  they  came  to  trust  under  the  shadow 
of  his  wings  (Ruth  ii.  12),  and  therefore,  as 
his  servants,  he  was  bound  to  protect  them. 
2.  God  animated  him  for  his  undertaking, 
(v.  8) :  Fear  not,  that  is,  (1.)  "  Doubt  not  of 
the  goodness  of  thy  cause  and  the  clearness 
of  thy  call ;  though  it  be  to  assist  Gibeonites, 
thou  art  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  God  is  with 
thee  of  a  truth."  (2.)  "  Dread  not  the  power 
of  the  enemy;  though  so  many  kings  are 
confederate  against  thee,  and  are  resolved  to 
make  their  utmost  efforts  for  the  reduction 
of  Gibeon,  and  it  may  be  will  fight  des- 
perately in  a  desperate  cause,  yet  let  not  this 
discourage  thee,  /  have  delivered  them  into 
thy  handj"  and  those  can  make  neithei 
resistance  nor  escape  whom  God  has  marked 
for  destruction. 

II.  Joshua  applies  himself  to  execute  this 
resolve,  and  God  assists  him  in  the  execu- 
tion.    Here  we  have, 

1.  The  great  industry  of  Joshua,  and  the 
power  of  God  working  with  it  for  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy.  In  this  action,  (1.)  Joshua 
showed  his  good-will  in  the  haste  he  made 
for  the  relief  of  Gibeon  (v.  9) :  He  came  unto 
them  suddenly,  for  the  extremity  was  such  as 
would  not  admit  delay.  If  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  had  been  in  danger,  he  could  not 
have  shown  more  care  or  zeal  for  its  relief 
than  here  for  Gibeon,  remembering  in  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  there  must  be  one  law  for 
the  stranger  that  was  proselyted  and  for  him 
that  was  born  in  the  land.  Scarcely  had  the 
confederate  princes  got  their  forces  together, 
and  sat  down  before  Gibeon,  when  Joshua 
was  upon  them,  the  surprise  of  which  would 
put  them  into  the  greatest  confusion.  Now 
that  the  enemy  were  actually  drawn  up  into 
a  body,  which  had  all  as  it  were  but  one  neck, 
despatch  was  as  serviceable  to  his  cause  as 
before  delay  was,  while  he  waited  for  this 
general  rendezvous ;  and  now  that  things 
were  ripe  for  execution  no  man  more  expe- 
ditious than  Joshua,  who  before  had  seemed 
slow.  Now  it  shall  never  be  said.  He  left 
that  to  be  done  to-morrow  which  he  could  do 
to-day.  When  Joshua  found  he  could  not 
reach  Gibeon  in  a  day,  lest  he  should  lose 
any  real  advantages  against  the  enemy,  or  so 
much  as  seem  to  come  short  or  to  neglect 
his  new  allies,  he  marched  all  night,  resolving 
not  to  give  sleep  to  his  eyes,  nor  slumber  to 
his  eye-lids,  till  he  had  accomplished  this  en- 
terprise. It  was  well  the  forces  he  took  with 
him  were  mighty  men  of  valour,  not  only 
able-bodied  men,  but  men  of  spirit  and  reso- 
lution, and  hearty  in  the  cause,  else  they 
neither  could  nor  would  have  borne  this  fa- 
tigue, but  would  have    murmured  at  their 
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leader,  and  would  have  asked,  "  Is  this  the 
rest  we  were  promised  in  Canaan  ?"  But  they 
well  considered  that  the  present  toil  was  in 
order  to  a  happy  settlement,  and  therefore 
were  reconciled  to  it.  Let  the  good  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ  learn  hence  to  endure  hardness, 
in  following  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goes, 
and  not  think  themselves  undone  if  their  re- 
ligion lose  them  now  and  then  a  night's  sleep  ; 
it  will  be  enough  to  rest  when  we  come  to 
heaven.  But  why  needed  Joshua  to  put  him- 
self and  his  men  so  much  to  the  stretch  ?  Had 
not  God  promised  him  that  without  fail  he 
would  deliver  the  enemies  into  his  hand  ?  It  is 
true  nehad ;  but  God's  promises  are  intended, 
not  to  slacken  and  supersede,  but  to  quicken 
and  encourage  our  endeavours.  He  that 
believeth  doth  not  make  haste  to  anticipate 
providence,  but  doth  make  haste  to  attend 
it,  with  a  diligent,  not  a  distrustful,  speed. 
(2.)  God  showed  his  great  power  in  de- 
feating the  enemies  whom  Joshua  so  vigo- 
rously attacked,  v.  10,  11.  Joshua  had  a 
very  numerous  and  powerful  army  with  him, 
hands  enough  to  despatch  a  dispirited  enemy, 
so  that  the  enemy  might  have  been  scattered 
by  the  ordinary  fate  of  war ;  but  God  him- 
self would  appear  in  this  great  and  decisive 
battle,  and  draw  up  the  artillery  of  heaven 
against  the  Canaanites,  to  demonstrate  to  his 
people  that  they  got  not  this  land  in  posses- 
sion by  their  own  sword,  neither  did  their  own 
arm  save  them,  but  God's  right  hand  and  his 
arm,  Ps.  xliv.  3.  The  Lord  discomfited  them 
before  Israel.  Israel  did  what  they  could, 
and  yet  God  did  all.  [l.]  It  must  needs  be 
a  very  great  terror  and  confusion  to  the 
enemy  to  perceive  that  heaven  itself  fought 
against  them ;  for  who  can  contest  with,  flee 
from,  or  fence  against,  the  powers  of  heaven  ? 
They  had  affronted  the  true  God  and  robbed 
him  of  his  honour  by  worshipping  the  host 
of  heaven,  giving  that  worship  to  the  creature 
which  is  due  to  the  Creator  only ;  and  now 
the  host  of  heaven  fights  against  them,  and 
even  that  part  of  the  creation  which  they  had 
idolized  is  at  war  with  them,  aud  even  tri- 
umphs in  their  ruin,  Jer.  viii.  2.  There  is  no 
way  of  making  any  creature  propitious  to 
us,  no,  not  by  sacrifice  nor  offering,  but  only 
by  making  our  peace  with  God  and  keeping 
ourselves  in  his  love.  This  had  been  enough 
to  make  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  victorious 
Israelites,  yet  this  was  not  all.  [2.]  Besides 
the  terror  struck  upon  them,  there  was  a 
great  slaughter  made  of  them  by  hail-stones, 
which>were  so  large,  and  came  down  with 
such  a  force,  that  more  were  killed  by  the 
hail-stones  than  by  the  sword  of  the  Israel- 
ites, though  no  doubt  they  were  busy.  God 
himself  speaks  to  Job  of  treasures,  or  ma- 
gazines, of  snow  and  hail,  which  he  has  re- 
served for  the  dag  of  battle  and  war  (Job 
xxxviii.  22,  23),  and  here  they  are  made  use 
of  to  destroy  the  Canaanites.  Here  was  hail, 
shot  from  God's  great  ordnance,  that,  against 
v/homsoever  it  was  directed,  was  sure  to  hit 


(and  never  glanced  upon  the  Israelites  mixed 
with  them),  and  wherever  it  hit  was  sure  to 
kill.  See  here  how  miserable  those  are  that 
have  God  for  their  enemy,  and  how  sure  to 
perish  ;  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  his 
hands,  for  there  is  no  fleeing  out  of  them. 
Some  observe  that  Beth-horon  lay  north  of 
Gibeon,  Azekah  and  Makkedah  lay  south,  so 
that  they  fled  each  way ;  but,  which  way 
soever  they  fled,  the  hail-stones  pursued 
them,  and  met  them  at  every  turn. 

2.  The  great  faith  of  Joshua,  and  the 
power  of  God  crowning  it  with  the  miracu- 
lous arrest  of  the  sun,  that  the  day  of  Israel's 
victories  might  be  prolonged,  and  so  the 
enemy  totally  defeated.  The  hail-stones  had 
their  rise  no  higher  than  the  clouds,  but,  to 
show  that  Israel's  help  came  from  above  the 
clouds,  the  sun  itself,  who  by  his  constant 
motion  serves  the  whole  earth,  by  halting 
when  there  was  occasion  served  the  Israel- 
ites, and  did  them  a  kindness.  The  sun  and 
moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation,  at  the 
light  of  thy  arrows  which  gave  the  signal, 
Hab.  iii.  11. 

(1.)  Here  is  the  prayer  of  Joshua  that  the 
sun  might  stand  still.  I  call  it  his  prayer,  be- 
cause it  is  said  {v.  12)  he  spoke  to  the  Lord  ; 
as  Elijah,  though  we  read  (1  Kings  xvii.  1) 
only  of  his  prophesying  of  the  drought,  yet 
is  said  (James  v.  17)  to  pray  for  it.  Ob- 
serve, [l.]  An  instance  of  Joshua's  un- 
wearied activity  in  the  service  of  God  and 
Israel,  that  though  he  had  marched  all  night 
and  fought  all  day,  and,  one  might  expect, 
would  be  inclined  to  repose  himself  and  get 
a  little  sleep,  and  give  his  army  some  time  to 
rest — that,  like  the  hireling,  he  would  ear- 
nestly desire  the  shadow,  and  bid  the  night 
welcome,  when  he  had  done  such  a  good 
day's  work — yet,  instead  of  this,  he  wishes 
for  nothing  so  much  as  the  prolonging  of  the 
day.  Note,  Those  that  wait  on  the  Lord  and 
work  for  him  shall  renew  their  strength,  shall 
run  and  not  be  weary,  shall  walk  andnot  faint, 
Isa.  xl.  31.  [2.]  An  instance  of  his  great 
faith  in  the  almighty  power  of  God,  as  above 
the  power  of  nature,  and  able  to  control  and 
alter  the  usual  course  of  it.  No  doubt  Joshua 
had  an  extraordinary  impulse  or  impression 
upon  his  spirit,  which  he  knew  to  be  of  divine 
origin,  prompting  him  to  desire  that  this 
miracle  might  be  wrought  upon  this  occasion, 
else  it  would  have  been  presumption  in  him 
to  desire  or  expect  it ;  the  prayer  would  not 
have  been  granted  by  the  divine  power,  if  it 
had  not  been  dictated  by  the  divine  grace. 
God  wrought  this  faith  in  him,  and  then  said, 
"  According  to  thy  faith,  and  thy  prayer  of 
faith,  be  it  unto  thee."  It  cannot  be  imagined, 
however,  that  such  a  thing  as  this  should 
have  entered  into  his  mind  if  God  had  not 
put  it  there ;  a  man  would  have  had  a  thou- 
sand projects  in  his  head  for  the  completing 
of  the  victory  before  he  would  have  thought 
of  desiring  the  sun  to  stand  still ;  but  even 
in  the  Old-Testament  saints  the  Spirit  made 
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intercession  according  to  the  will  of  God 
What  God  will  give  he  inclines  the  hearts  of 
his  praying  jieople  to  ask,  and  for  what  he 
will  do  he  will  be  enquired  of,  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
37.  Now,  First,  It  looked  great  for  Joshua 
to  say.  Sun,  stand  thou  still.  His  ancestor 
Joseph  had  indeed  dreamed  that  the  sun  and 
moon  did  homage  to  him ;  but  who  would 
have  thought  that,  after  it  had  been  fulfilled 
in  the  figure,  it  should  be  again  fulfilled  in 
the  letter  to  one  of  his  posterity  ?  The 
prayer  is  thus  expressed  with  authority,  be- 
cause it  was  not  an  ordinary  prayer,  such  as 
is  directed  and  supported  only  by  God's  com- 
mon providence  or  promise,  but  the  prayer 
of  a  prophet  at  this  time  divinely  inspired  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  yet  it  intimates  to  us  the 
prevalency  of  prayer  in  general,  so  far  as  it 
is  regulated  by  the  word  of  God,  and  may 
remind  us  of  that  honour  put  upon  prayer 
(Isa.  xlv.  11),  Concerning  the  work  of  my 
hands  command  you  me.  He  bids  the  sun 
stand  still  upon  Gibeon,  the  place  of  action 
and  the  seat  of  war,  intimating  that  what  he 
designed  in  this  request  was  the  advantage 
of  Israel  against  their  enemies ;  it  is  probable 
that  the  sun  was  now  declining,  and  that  he 
did  not  call  for  the  lengthening  out  of  the 
day  until  he  observed  it  hastening  towards 
its  period.  He  does  likewise,  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  kings,  arrest  the  moon,  per- 
haps because  it  was  requisite  for  the  pre- 
serving of  the  harmony  and  good  order  of  the 
spheres  that  the  course  of  the  rest  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  should  be  stayed  likewiss, 
otherwise,  while  the  sun  shone,  he  needed 
not  the  moon ;  and  here  he  mentions  the 
valley  of  Ajalon,  which  was  near  to  Gibeon, 
because  there  he  was  at  that  time.  Secondly, 
It  was  bold  indeed  to  say  so  before  Israel,  and 
argues  a  very  strong  assurance  of  faith.  If 
the  event  had  not  answered  the  demand, 
nothing  could  have  been  a  greater  slur  upon 
him ;  the  Israelites  would  have  concluded 
he  was  certainly  going  mad,  or  he  would 
never  have  talked  so  extravagantly.  But  he 
knew  very  well  God  would  own  and  answer 
a  petition  which  he  himself  directed  to  be 
drawn  uji  and  presented,  and  therefore  was 
not  afraid  to  say  before  all  Israel,  calling 
them  to  observe  this  work  of  wonder.  Sun, 
stand  thou  still,  for  he  was  confident  in  him 
whom  he  had  trusted.  He  believed  the 
almighty  power  of  God,  else  he  could  not 
have  expected  that  the  sun,  going  on  in  its 
strength,  driving  in  a  full  career,  and  rejoicing 
OS  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race,  should  be 
stopped  in  an  instant.  He  believed  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  in  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
else  he  could  not  have  expected  that  the  es- 
tablished law  and  covirse  of  nature  should  be 
changed  and  interrupted,  the  ordinances  of 
heaven,  and  the  constant  usage  according  to 
these  ordinances,  broken  in  upon.  Ann  he 
believed  God's  particular  favour  to  Israel 
above  all  people  under  the  sun,  else  he  could 
not  have  expected  that,  to  favour  them  upon 
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an  emergency  with  a  double  day,  he  should 
(which  must  follow  of  course)  amaze  and 
terrify  so  great  a  part  of  the  terrestrial  globe 
with  a  double  night  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
true,  he  causeth  the  su7i  to  shine  upon  the  just 
and  the  tmjust ;  but  for  this  once  the  unjust 
shall  wait  for  it  beyond  the  usual  time,  while, 
in  favour  to  righteous  Israel,  it  stands  still. 

(2.)  The  wonderful  answer  to  this  prayer. 
No  sooner  said  than  done  {v.  13) :  The  sun 
stood  still,  and  the  moon  staid.  Notwith- 
standing the  vast  distance  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun,  at  the  word  of  Joshua  the  sun 
stopped  immediately  ;  for  the  same  God  that 
rules  in  heaven  above  rules  at  the  same  time 
on  this  earth,  and,  when  he  pleases,  even  the 
heavens  shall  hear  the  earth,  as  here.  Con- 
cerning this  great  miracle  it  is  here  said,  [l.] 
That  it  continued  a  whole  day,  that  is,  the 
sun  continued  as  long  again  above  the  ho- 
rizon as  otherwise  it  would  have  done.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  about  the 
middle  of  summer  that  this  happened, 
when,  in  that  country,  it  was  about  fourteen 
hours  between  sun  and  sun,  so  that  this 
day  was  about  twenty-eight  hours  long  ; 
yet,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  at  that 
time  of  the  year  when  the  days  are  at  the 
shortest,  it  will  be  the  more  probable  that 
Joshua  should  desire  and  pray  for  the  pro- 
longing of  the  day.  [2.]  That  hereby  the 
people  had  full  time  to  avenge  themselves  of 
their  enemies,  and  to  give  them  a  total  de- 
feat. We  often  read  in  history  of  battles 
which  the  night  put  an  end  to,  the  shadows 
of  which  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  con- 
quered ;  to  prevent  this  advantage  to  the 
enemy  in  their  flight,  the  day  was  doubled, 
that  the  hand  of  Israel  might^nc?  om?  all  their 
enemies ;  but  the  eye  and  hand  of  God  can 
find  them  out  without  the  help  of  the  sun's 
light,  for  to  him  the  night  shineth  as  the  day, 
Ps.  cxxxix.  12.  Note,  Sometimes  God  com- 
pletes a  great  salvation  in  a  little  time,  and 
makes  but  one  day's  work  of  it.  Perhaps 
this  miracle  is  alluded  to  Zech.  xiv.  6,  7, 
where  the  day  of  God's  fighting  against  the 
nations  is  said  to  be  one  day,  and  that  at 
evening  time  it  shall  be  light,  as  here.  And, 
[3.]  That  there  was  never  any  day  like  it,  be- 
fore or  since,  in  which  God  put  such  an 
honour  upon  faith  and  prayer,  and  upon  Is- 
rael's cause ;  never  did  he  so  wonderfully 
comply  with  the  request  of  a  man,  nor  so 
wonderfully  fight  for  his  people.  [4.]  This 
is  said  to  be  Avritten  in  the  book  qfJasher,  a 
collection  of  state-poems,  in  which  the  poem 
made  upon  this  occasion  was  preserved 
among  the  rest ;  probably  the  same  with 
that  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord  (Num.  xxi. 
14),  which  afterwards  was  continued  and 
carried  on  by  one  Jasher.  Those  words,  Su7i, 
stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  sounding  metrical,  are 
supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  narrative  of 
this  event  as  it  was  found  in  the  book  of 
Jasher.     Not  that  the  divine  testimony  of 
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the  book  of  Joshua  needed  confirmation 
from  the  hook  of  Jasher,  a  human  composi- 
tion ;  but  to  those  who  had  that  book  in  their 
hands  it  would  be  of  use  to  compare  this 
history  with  it,  which  warrants  the  appeals 
the  learned  make  to  profane  history  for  cor- 
roborating the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  sacred 
history.  [5.]  But  surely  this  stupendous 
miracle  of  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  was 
intended  for  something  more  than  merely  to 
give  Israel  so  much  the  more  time  to  find 
out  and  kill  their  enemies,  which,  without 
this,  might  have  been  done  the  next  day. 
First,  God  would  hereby  magnify  Joshua  (ch. 
iii  .7),  as  a  particular  favourite,  and  one  whom 
he  did  delight  to  honour,  being  a  type  of 
him  who  has  all  power  both  in  heaven  and 
in  earth  and  whom  the  winds  and  the  seas 
obey.  Secondly,  He  would  hereby  notify  to 
all  the  world  what  he  was  doing  for  his  people 
Israel  here  in  Canaan ;  the  sun,  the  eye  of 
the  Avorld,  must  be  fixed  for  some  hours  upon 
Gibeon  and  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  as  if  to  con- 
template the  great  works  of  God  there  for 
Israel,  and  so  to  engage  the  children  of  men 
to  look  that  way,  and  to  enquire  of  this  wonder 
done  in  the  land,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31.  Pro- 
clamation was  hereby  made  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  Come,  behold  the  works  of 
the  Lord  (Ps.  xlvi.  8),  and  say,  IFhat  nation  is 
there  so  great  as  Israel  is,  who  has  God  so 
nigh  unto  them  f  One  would  have  supposed 
that  this  would  bring  such  real  ambassadors 
as  the  Gibeonites  pretended  to  be  from  a  very 
far  country,  to  court  the  friendship  of  Israel 
because  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  their  God. 
Thirdly,  He  would  hereby  convince  and  con- 
found those  idolaters  that  worshipped  the 
sun  and  moon  and  gave  divine  honours  to 
them,  by  demonstrating  that  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  command  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  that,  as  high  as  they  were,  he  was  above 
them ;  and  thus  he  would  fortify  his  people 
against  temptations  to  this  idolatry,  which  he 
foresaw  they  would  be  addicted  to  (Deut. 
iv.  19),  and  which,  notwithstanding  this, 
they  afterwards  corrupted  themselves  with. 
Fourthly,  This  miracle  signified  (it  is  the 
learned  bishop  Pierson's  notion)  that  in  the 
latter  days,  when  the  light  of  the  world  was 
tending  towards  a  night  of  darkness,  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  even  our  Joshua,  should 
arise  (Mai.  iv.  2),  give  check  to  the  approach- 
mg  night,  and  be  the  true  light.  To  which 
let  me  add  that  when  Christ  conquered  our 
spiritual  enemies  upon  the  cross  the  miracle 
wrought  on  the  sun  was  the  reverse  of  this  ; 
it  was  then  darkened  as  if  it  had  gone  down 
at  noon,  for  Christ  needed  not  the  light  of 
the  sun  to  carry  on  his  victories :  he  then 
made  darkness  his  pavilion.  And,  Lastly, 
The  arresting  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  this 
day  of  battle  prefigured  the  turning  of  the  sun 
into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  in 
the  last  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord. 

15  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all 


Israel  with  him,  unto  the  camp  to 
Gilgal.  IG  But  these  five  kings  fled, 
and  hid  themselves  in  a  cave  at 
Makkedah.  17  And  it  was  told 
Joshua,  saying,  The  five  kings  are 
found  hid  in  a  cave  at  Makkedah. 

18  And  Joshua  said.  Roll  great 
stones  upon  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  set  men  by  it  for  to  keep  them : 

19  And  stay  ye  not,  hut  pursue  after 
your  enemies,  and  smite  the  hind- 
most of  them ;  suffer  them  not  to 
enter  into  their  cities  :  for  the  Lord 
your  God  hath  delivered  them  into 
your  hand.  20  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Joshua  and  the  children  of  Is- 
rael had  made  an  end  of  slaying  them 
with  a  very  great  slaughter,  till  they 
were  consumed,  that  the  rest  which. 
remained  of  them  entered  into  fenced 
cities,  21  And  all  the  people  re- 
turned to  the  camp  to  Joshua  at 
Makkedah  in  peace  :  none  moved  his 
tongue  against  any  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  22  Then  said  Joshua,  Open 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  bring  out 
those  five  kings  unto  me  out  of  the 
cave.  23  And  they  did  so,  and 
brought  forth  those  five  kings  unto 
him  out  of  the  cave,  the  king  of  Je- 
rusalem, the  king  of  Hebron,  the 
king  of  Jarmuth,  the  king  of  Lachish, 
and  the  king  of  Eglon.  24  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  they  brought  out 
those  kings  unto  Joshua,  that  Joshua 
called  for  all  the  men  of  Israel,  and 
said  unto  the  captains  of  the  men  of 
war  which  went  with  him.  Come  near, 
put  your  feet  upon  the  necks  of  these 
kings.  And  they  came  near,  and  put 
their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  them. 
25  And  Joshua  said  unto  them.  Fear 
not,  nor  be  dismayed,  be  strong  and 
of  good  courage :  for  thus  shall  the 
Lord  do  to  all  your  enemies  against 
whom  ye  fight.  26  And  afterward 
Joshua  smote  them,  and  slew  them, 
and  hanged  them  on  five  trees :  and 
they  were  hanging  upon  the  trees 
until  the  evening.  2/  And  it  came 
to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  that  Joshua  commanded, 
and  they  took  them  down  off  the  trees, 
and  cast  them  into  the  cave  wherein 
they  had  been  hid,   and  laid   great 
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stones  ill  the  cave's  mouth,  which  re- 
main until  this  very  day. 


It  was  a  brave  appearance,  no  doubt,  which 
the  five  kings  made  when  they  took  the  field 
for  the  reducing  of  Gibeon,  and  a  brave  army 
they  had  following  them ;  but  they  were  all 
routed,  put  into  disorder  first,  and  then 
brought  to  destruction  by  the  hail-stones. 
And  now  Joshua  thought,  his  work  being 
done,  he  might  go  with  his  army  into  quar- 
ters of  refreshment.  Accordingly  it  was  re- 
solved, perhaps  in  a  council  of  war,  that  they 
should  presently  return  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal 
(r.  15),  till  they  should  receive  orders  from 
God  to  take  possession  of  the  country  they 
had  now  conquered ;  but  he  soon  finds  he 
has  more  work  cut  out  for  him.  The  victory 
must  be  pursued,  that  the  spoils  might  be 
divided.  Accordingly  he  apphes  himself  to 
it  with  renewed  vigour. 

I.  The  forces  that  had  dispersed  them- 
selves must  be  followed  and  smitten.  When 
tidings  were  brought  to  Joshua  where  the 
kings  were  he  ordered  a  guard  to  be  set  up- 
on them  for  the  present  {v.  IS),  reserving 
them  for  another  daij  of  destruction,  and  to  bf 
brought  forth  to  a  day  of  wrath.  Job  xxi.  30. 
He  directs  his  men  to  pursue  the  common 
soldiers,  as  much  as  might  be,  to  prevent 
their  escaping  to  the  garrisons,  which  would 
strengthen  them,  and  make  the  reduction  of 
them  the  more  difficult,  v.  19.  Like  a  pru- 
dent general,  he  does  that  first  which  is  most 
needful,  and  defers  his  triumphs  till  he  has 
completed  his  conquests  ;  nor  was  he  in  such 
haste  to  insult  over  the  captive  kings  but  that 
he  would  first  prevent  the  rallying  again  of 
their  scattered  forces.  The  result  of  this 
vigorous  pursuit  was,  1 .  That  a  very  great 
slaughter  was  made  of  the  enemies  of  God 
and  Israel.  And,  2.  The  field  was  cleared 
of  them,  so  that  none  remained  but  such  as 
got  into  fenced  cities,  where  they  would  not 
long  be  safe  themselves,  nor  were  they  capa- 
ble of  doing  any  service  to  the  cities  that 
sheltered  them,  unless  they  could  have  left 
their  fears  behind  them.  3.  None  moved  his 
tongue  against  any  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
17.21.  ITiis  expression  intimates,  (1.)  Their 
perfect  safety  and  tranquillity ;  some  think  it 
should  be  read  (from  Exod.  xi.  7),  Against 
any  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  not  a  dog 
move  his  tongue  j  no,  not  against  any  one 
man  of  them.  They  were  not  threatened  by 
any  danger  at  all  after  their  victory,  no,  not 
so  much  as  the  barking  of  a  dog.  Not  one 
single  Israelite  (for  the  original  makes  it  so 
particular)  was  brought  into  any  distress, 
either  in  the  battle  or  in  the  pursuit.  (2.) 
Their  honour  and  reputation ;  no  man  had 
any  reproach  to  cast  upon  them,  nor  an  ill 
word  to  give  them.  God  not  only  tied  the 
hands,  but  stopped  the  mouths,  of  their  en- 
raged enemies,  and  put  lying  lips  to  silence. 
(3.)  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  makes  it  an  ex- 
pression of  their  unalloyed  joy  for  this  vic- 
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tory,  reading  it,  There  was  no  hurt  nor  loss  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  for  which  any  man 
should  affiict  his  soul.  When  the  army  came 
to  be  reviewed  after  the  battle,  there  was 
none  slain,  none  wounded,  none  missing.  Not 
one  Israelite  had  occasion  to  lament  either 
the  loss  of  a  friend  or  the  loss  of  a  limb,  so 
cheap,  so  easy,  so  glorious,  was  this  victory. 
II.  The  kings  that  had  hidden  themselves 
must  now  be  called  to  an  account,  as  rebels 
against  the  Israel  of  God,  to  whom,  by  the 
divine  promise  and  grant,  this  land  did  of 
right  belong  and  should  have  been  sur- 
rendered upon  demand.     See  here, 

1.  How  they  were  secured.  The  cave 
which  they  fled  to,  and  trusted  in  for  a 
refuge,  became  their  prison,  in  which  they 
were  clapped  up,  till  Joshua  sat  in  judgment 
on  them,  v.  18.  It  seems  they  all  escaped 
both  the  hail-stones  and  the  sword,  God  so 
ordering  it,  not  in  kindness  to  them,  but  that 
they  might  be  reserved  for  a  more  solemn 
and  terrible  execution;  as,  for  this  cause, 
Pharaoh  survived  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and 
was  made  to  stand,  that  God  might  in  him 
show  his  power,  Exod.  ix.  16.  They  all  fled, 
and  met  at  the  same  place.  Providence  di- 
recting them  ;  and  now  those  who  were  lately 
consulting  against  Israel  were  put  upon  new 
counsels  to  preserve  themselves,  and  agreed 
to  take  shelter  in  the  same  cave.  The  in- 
formation brought  to  Joshua  of  this  is  an 
evidence  that  there  were  those  of  the  country, 
who  knew  the  holes  and  fastnesses  of  it,  that 
were  in  his  interests.  And  the  care  Joshua 
took  to  keep  them  there  when  they  were 
there,  as  it  is  an  instance  of  his  pohcy  and 
presence  of  mind,  even  in  the  heat  of  action, 
so,  in  the  result  of  their  project,  it  shows 
how  those  not  only  deceive  themselves,  but 
destroy  themselves,  who  think  to  hide  them- 
selves from  God.  Their  refuge  of  lies  will 
but  bind  them  over  to  God's  judgment. 

2.  How  they  were  triumphed  over.  Joshua 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  forth  out  of  the 
cave,  set  before  him  as  at  the  bar,  and  their 
names  called  over,  v.  22,  23.  And  when  the.y 
either  were  bound  and  cast  upon  the  ground, 
imable  to  help  themselves,  or  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  ground,  humbly  to  beg  for 
their  lives,  he  caUed  for  the  general  oflScers 
and  great  men,  and  commanded  them  to 
trample  upon  these  kings,  and  set  their  feet 
upon  their  necks,  not  in  sport  and  to  make 
themselves  and  the  company  merry,  but  with 
the  gravity  and  decorum  that  became  the  minis- 
ters of  the  divine  justice,  who  were  not 
herein  to  gratify  any  pride  or  passion  of  their 
own,  but  to  give  glory  to  the  God  of  Israe) 
as  higher  than  the  highest,  who  treads  upon 
priiices  as  mortar  (Isa.  xli.  25),  and  is  terrible 
to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  Ps.  Ixxvi.  12.  The 
thing  does  indeed  look  barbarous,  thus  to 
insult  over  men  in  misery,  who  had  suddenly 
fallen  from  the  highest  pitch  of  honour  into 
this  disgrace.  It  was  hard  for  crowned 
heads  to  be  thus  trodden  upon,  not  by  Joshua 
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himself  (that  might  better  have  been  borne), 
at  least  not  by  him  only,  but  by  all  the  cap- 
tains of  the  army.  Certainly  it  ought  not  to 
be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  for  the  case  was 
extraordinary,  and  we  have  reason  to  think 
it  was  by  divine  direction  and  impulse  that 
Joshua  did  this.  (].)  God  would  hereby 
punish  the  abominable  wickedness  of  these 
kings,  the  measure  of  whose  iniquity  was 
now  full.  And,  by  this  public  act  of  justice 
done  upon  these  ringleaders  of  the  Canaanites 
in  sin,  he  would  possess  his  people  with  the 
greater  dread  and  detestation  of  those  sins 
of  the  nations  that  God  cast  out  from  before 
them,  which  they  would  be  tempted  to  imitate. 
(2.)  He  would  hereby  have  the  promise  by 
Moses  made  good  (Deut.  xxxiii,  29),  Thou 
shalt  tread  upon  their  high  places,  that  is, 
their  great  men,  which  should  the  rather  be 
speedily  fulfilled  in  the  letter  because  they 
are  the  very  last  words  of  Moses  that  we  find 
upon  record.  (3.)  He  would  hereby  en- 
courage the  faith  and  hope  of  his  people 
Israel  in  reference  to  the  wars  that  were  yet 
before  them.  Therefore  Joshua  said  {v.  25) . 
Fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed.  [l.J  "  Fear  not 
these  kings,  nor  any  of  theirs,  as  if  there 
were  any  danger  of  having  this  aflfront  now 
put  upon  them  in  after-time  revenged  upon 
yourselves,  a  consideration  which  keeps 
many  from  being  insolent  towards  those 
they  have  at  their  mercy,  because  they  know 
not  how  soon  the  uncertain  fate  of  war  may 
turn  the  same  wheel  upon  themselves ;  but 
you  need  not  fear  that  any  should  rise  up 
ever  to  revenge  this  quarrel."  [2.]  "  Fear 
not  any  other  kings,  who  may  at  any  time 
be  in  confederacy  against  you,  for  you  see 
these  brought  down,  whom  you  thought 
formidable.  Thus  shall  the  Lord  do  to  all 
your  enemies  j  now  that  they  begin  to  fall,  to 
fall  so  low  that  you  may  set  your  feet  on 
their  necks,  you  may  be  confident  that  they 
shall  not  prevail,  but  shall  surely  fall  before 
you,"  Esth.  vi.  13.  (4.)  He  would  hereby 
give  a  type  and  figure  of  Christ's  victories 
over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  believers' 
victories  through  him.  All  the  enemies  of 
the  Redeemer  shall  be  made  his  footstool, 
Ps.  ex.  1.  And  see  Ps.  xviii.  40.  The  kings 
of  the  earth  set  themselves  against  him  (Ps. 
ii.  2),  but  sooner  or  later  we  shall  see  all 
things  put  under  him  (Heb.  ii.  8),  and  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  made  a  show  of.  Col. 
ii.  15.  And  in  these  triumphs  we  are  more 
than  conquerors,  may  tread  upon  the  lion  and 
adder  (Ps.  xci.  13),  may  ride  on  the  high  places 
of  the  earth  (Isa.  Iviii.  14),  and  may  be  con- 
fident that  the  God  of  peace  shall  tread  Satan 
under  our  feet,  shall  do  it  shortly  and  do  it 
effectually,  Rom.  xvi.  20.  See  Ps.  cxlix.  8,  9. 
3.  How  they  were  put  to  death.  Perhaps, 
when  they  had  undergone  that  terrible  mor- 
tification of  being  trodden  upon  by  the  cap- 
tains of  Israel,  they  were  ready  to  say,  as 
Agag,  Surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past, 
and  that  sufficient  unto  them  was  this  punish- 
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ment  which  was  inflicted  by  many  :  but  their 
honours  cannot  excuse  their  lives,  their  for- 
feited devoted  lives.  Joshua  smote  them 
with  the  sword,  and  then  hanged  up  their 
bodies  till  evening,  when  they  were  taken 
down,  and  thrown  into  the  cave  in  which  they 
had  hidden  themselves,  v.  26,  27.  That  which 
they  thought  would  have  been  their  shelter 
was  made  their  prison  first  and  then  their 
grave ;  so  shall  we  be  disappointed  in  that 
which  we  flee  to  from  God:  yet  to  good 
people  the  grave  is  still  a  hiding-place.  Job 
xiv.  13.  If  these  five  kings  had  humbled 
themselves  in  time,  and  had  begged  peace  in- 
stead of  waging  war,  they  might  have  saved 
their  lives  ;  but  now  the  decree  had  gone 
forth,  and  they /oarac?  no  place  for  repentance, 
or  the  reversal  of  the  judgment ;  it  was  too 
late  to  expect  it,  though  perhaps  they  sought 
it  carefully  with  tears. 

28  And  that  day  Joshua  took  Mak- 
kedah,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  and  the  king  thereof  he  ut- 
terly destroyed,  them,  and  all  the  souls 
that  were  therein ;  he  let  none  remain: 
and  he  did  to  the  king  of  Makkedah 
as  he  did  unto  the  king  of  Jericho. 

29  Then  Joshua  passed  from  Mak- 
kedah, and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto 
Libnah,  and  fought  against  Libnah : 

30  And  the  Lord  deUvered  it  also, 
and  the  king  thereof,  into  the  hand 
of  Israel ;  and  he  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  souls 
that  were  therein ;  he  let  none  remain 
in  it ;  but  did  unto  the  king  thereof 
as  he  did  unto  the  king  of  Jericho. 

31  And  Joshua  passed  from  Libnah, 
and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Lachish, 
and  encamped  against  it,  and  fought 
against  it :  32  And  the  Lord  de- 
livered Lachish  into  the  hand  of  Is- 
rael, which  took  it  on  the  second  day, 
and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  all  the  souls  that  were 
therein,  according  to  all  that  he  had 
done  to  Libnah.  33  Then  Horam 
king  of  Gezer  came  up  to  help  La- 
chish; and  Joshua  smote  him  and 
his  people,  until  he  had  left  him  none 
remaining.  34  And  from  Lachish 
Joshua  passed  unto  Eglon,  and  all 
Israel  with  him  ;  and  they  encamped 
against  it,  and  fought  against  it :  35 
And  they  took  it  on  that  day,  and 
smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein 
he  utterly  destroyed  that  day,  accord- 
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ing  to  all  that  he  had  done  to  La- 
chish.  36*  And  Joshua  went  up  from 
Eglon,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto 
Hebron;  and  they  fought  against  it: 
37  And  they  took  it,  and  smote  it 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  the 
kin"-  thereof,  and  all  the  cities  there- 
of, and  all  the  souls  that  ivere  therein ; 
he  left  none  remaining,  according  to 
all  that  he  had  done  to  Eglon ;  but 
destroyed  it  utterly,  and  all  the  souls 
that  were  therein.  38  And  Joshua 
returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  to 
Debir;  and  fought  against  it:  39 
And  he  took  it,  and  the  king  thereof, 
and  all  the  cities  thereof;  and  they 
smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the 
souls  that  were  therein ;  he  left  none 
remaining:  as  he  had  done  to  He- 
bron, so  he  did  to  Debir,  and  to  the 
king  thereof;  as  he  had  done  also  to 
Libnah,  and  to  her  king.  40  So 
Joshua  smote  all  the  country  of  the 
hills,  and  of  the  south,  and  of  the 
vale,  and  of  the  springs,  and  all  their 
kings  :  he  left  none  remaining,  but 
utterly  destroyed  all  that  breathed, 
as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  com- 
manded. 41  And  Joshua  smote  them 
from  Kadesh-barnea  even  unto  Gaza, 
and  all  the  country  of  Goshen,  even 
unto  Gibeon.  42  And  all  these  kings 
and  their  land  did  Joshua  take  at  one 
time,  because  the  Lord  God  of  Is- 
rael fought  for  Israel.  43  And  Joshua 
returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him, 
unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal. 

We  are  here  informed  how  Joshua  im- 
proved the  late  glorious  victory  he  had  ob- 
tained and  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by 
it,  and  to  do  this  well  is  a  general's  praise. 

I.  Here  is  a  particular  account  of  the 
several  cities  which  he  immediately  made 
nimself  master  of.  1.  The  cities  of  three  of 
the  kings  whom  he  had  conquered  in  the 
field  he  went  and  took  possession  of,  Lachish 
{V.  31,  32),  Eglon  (v.  34,  35),  and  Hebron, 
V.  36,  37.  The  other  two,  Jerusalem  and 
Jarmuth,  were  not  taken  at  this  time;  perhaps 
his  forces  were  either  so  much  fatigued  with 
what  they  had  done  or  so  well  content  with 
what  they  had  got  that  they  had  no  mind  to 
attack  those  places,  and  so  they  let  slip  the 
fairest  opportunity  they  could  ever  expect  of 
reducing  them  with  ease,  which  afterwards 
was  not  done  without  difficulty,  Judg.  i.  8  ; 
S  Sam.  v.  6.  2.  Three  other  cities,  and 
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royal  cities  too,  he  took :  Makkedah,  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  the  five  kings  had 
fled,  which  brought  Joshua  and  his  forces 
thither  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  so  hastened 
its  ruin  (v.  28),  Libnah  (v.  29,  30),  and  Debir, 
V.  38,  39.  3.  One  king  that  brought  in  his 
forces  for  the  relief  of  Lachish,  that  had  lost 
its  king,  proved  to  meddle  to  his  own  hurt ;  it 
was  Horam  king  of  Gezer,  who,  either  in 
friendship  to  his  neighbours  or  for  his  own 
security,  offered  to  stop  the  progress  of 
Joshua's  arms,  and  was  cut  off  with  all  his 
forces,  V.  33.  Thus  wicked  men  are  often 
snared  in  their  counsels,  and,  by  opposing 
God  in  the  way  of  his  judgments,  bring  them 
the  sooner  on  their  own  heads. 

IL  A  general  account  of  the  country  which 
was  hereby  reduced  and  brought  into  Israel's 
hands  (v.  40 — 42),  that  part  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  of  which  they  first  got  possession, 
which  lay  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards 
fell,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.     Observe  in  this  narrative, 

1 .  The  great  speed  Joshua  made  in  taking 
these  cities,  which,  some  think,  is  intimated 
in  the  manner  of  relating  it,  which  is  quick 
and  concise.  He  flew  like  hghtning  from 
place  to  place  ;  and  though  they  all  stood  it 
out  to  the  last  extremity,  and  none  of  these 
cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  yet  in  a  little 
time  he  got  them  all  into  his  hands,  sum- 
moned them,  and  seized  them,  the  same  day 
(v.  28),  or  in  two  days,  v.  32.  Now  that  they 
were  struck  with  fear,  by  the  defeat  of  their 
armies  and  the  death  of  their  kings,  Joshua 
prudently  followed  his  blow.  See  what  a 
great  deal  of  work  may  be  done  in  a  little 
time,  if  we  will  but  be  busy  and  improve  our 
opportunities. 

2.  The  great  severity  Joshua  used  towards 
those  he  conquered.  He  gave  no  quarter  to 
man,  woman,  nor  child,  put  to  the  sword  all 
the  souls  (,v.  28,  30,  32,  35,  &c.),  utterly  de- 
stroyed all  that  breathed  (v.  40),  and  left  none 
remaining.  Nothing  could  justify  this  mili- 
tary execution  but  that  herein  they  did  as  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  commanded  (v.  40),  which 
was  sufficient  not  only  to  bear  them  out,  and 
save  them  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty, 
but  to  sanctify  what  they  did,  and  make  it 
an  acceptable  piece  of  service  to  his  justice. 
God  would  hereby,  (1.)  Manifest  his  hatred  of 
the  idolatries  and  other  abominations  which 
the  Canaanites  had  been  guilty  of,  and  leave 
us  to  judge  how  great  the  provocation  was 
which  they  had  given  him  by  the  greatness 
of  the  destruction  which  was  brought  upon 
them  when  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  was 
full.  (2.)  He  would  hereby  magnify  his  love 
to  his  people  Israel,  in  giving  so  many  men 
for  them,  and  people  for  their  life,  Isa.  xhii.  4. 
When  the  heathen  are  to  be  cast  out  to  make 
room  for  this  vine  (Ps.  Ixxx.  8)  divine  justice 
appears  more  prodigal  than  ever  of  human 
blood,  mat  the  Israelites  might  find  them- 
selves for  ever  obliged  to  spend  their  lives  to 
the  glory  of  that  God  who  had  sacrificed  so 
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many  of  the  lives  of  his  creatures  to  their  in- 
terest. (3.)  Hereby  was  typified  the  final 
and  eternal  destruction  of  all  the  impenitent 
implacable  enemies  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who, 
having  slighted  the  riches  of  his  grace,  must 
for  ever  feel  the  weight  of  his  wrath,  and 
shall  have  judgment  without  mercy.  Nations 
that  forget  God  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and 
no  reproach  at  all  to  God's  infinite  goodness. 
3.  The  great  success  of  this  expedition. 
The  spoil  of  these  cities  was  now  divided 
among  the  men  of  war  that  plundered  them ; 
and  the  cities  themselves,  with  the  land  about 
them,  were  shortly  to  be  divided  among  the 
tribes,  for  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel,  v.  42. 
They  could  not  have  gotten  the  victory  if  God 
had  not  undertaken  the  battle ;  then  we  con- 
quer when  God  fights  for  us ;  and,  if  he  be 
for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ? 

CHAP.  XL 

This  chapter  continues  and  concludes  the  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  ;  of  the  reduction  of  the  soutberii  parts  we  had  an 
account  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  after  which  we  may  suppose 
Joshua  allowed  his  forces  some  breathing-time ;  now  here  we 
have  the  story  of  the  war  in  the  north,  and  the  happy  success  of 
that  war.  I.  The  confederacy  of  the  northern  crowns  against 
Israel,  ver.  1 — 5.  II.  The  encouragement  which  God  gave  to 
Joshua  to  engage  them,  ver.  6.  III.  His  victory  over  them,  ver. 
7—9.  IV.  The  taking  of  their  cities,  ver.  10—15.  V.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Anakim,  ver.  21,  22.  VI.  The  general  conclusion  of 
the  story  of  this  war,  ver.  16—20,  23. 

AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jabin 
king  of  Hazor  had  heard  those 
things,  that  he  sent  to  Jobab  king  of 
Madon,  and  to  the  king  of  Shimron, 
and  to  the  king  of  Achshaph,  2  And 
to  the  kings  that  were  on  the  north 
of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  plains 
south  of  Chinneroth,  and  in  the  val- 
ley, and  in  the  borders  of  Dor  on  the 
west,  3  And  to  the  Canaanite  on 
the  east  and  on  the  west,  and  to  the 
Amorite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the 
Perizzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the 
mountains,  and  to  the  Hivite  under 
Hermon  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh.  4 
And  they  went  out,  they  and  all  their 
hosts  with  them,  much  people,  even 
as  the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea  shore 
in  multitude,  with  horses  and  chariots 
very  many.  5  And  when  all  these 
kings  were  met  together,  they  came 
and  pitched  together  at  the  waters  of 
Merom,  to  fight  against  Israel.  6' 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Be 
not  afraid  because  of  them  :  for  to 
morrow  about  this  time  will  I  deliver 
them  up  all  slain  before  Israel :  thou 
shalt  hough  their  horses,  and  burn 
their  chariots  with  fire.  7  So  Joshua 
came,  and  all  the  people  of  war  with 
him,  against  them  by  the  waters  of 
Merom  suddenly ;  and  they  fell  upon 
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them.  8  And  the  Lord  dehvered 
them  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  who 
smote  them,  and  chased  them 
unto  great  Zidon,  and  unto  Misre- 
photh-maim,  and  unto  the  valley  of 
Mizpeh  eastward;  and  they  smote 
them,  until  they  left  them  none  re- 
maining. 9  And  Joshua  did  unto 
them  as  the  Lord  bade  him:  he 
houghed  their  horses,  and  burnt  their 
chariots  with  fire. 

We  are  here  entering  upon  the  story  of 
another  campaign  that  Joshua  made,  and  it 
was  a  glorious  one,  no  less  illustrious  than 
the  former  in  the  success  of  it,  though  in  re- 
spect of  miracles  it  was  inferior  to  it  in  glory. 
The  wonders  God  then  wrought  for  them 
were  to  animate  and  encourage  them  to  act 
vigorously  themselves.  Thus  the  war  carried 
on  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  against 
Satan's  kingdom  was  at  first  forwarded  by 
miracles ;  but,  the  war  being  by  them  suffi- 
ciently proved  to  be  of  God,  the  managers  of 
it  are  now  left  to  the  ordinary  assistance  of 
divine  grace  in  the  use  of  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  and  must  not  expect  hail-stones  nor 
the  standing  still  of  the  sun.  In  this  story 
we  have, 

I.  The  Canaanites  taking  the  field  against 
Israel.  They  were  the  aggressors,  God  hard- 
ening their  hearts  to  begin  the  war,  that  Is- 
rael might  be  justified  beyond  exception  in 
destroying  them.  Joshua  and  all  Israel  had 
returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  and  perhaps 
these  kings  knew  no  other  than  that  they  in- 
tended to  sit  down  content  with  the  conquest 
they  had  already  made,  and  yet  they  prepare 
war  against  them.  Note,  Sinners  bring  ruin 
upon  their  own  heads,  so  that  God  will  be 
justified  when  he  speaks,  and  they  alone  shall 
bear  the  blame  for  ever.  Judah  had  now 
couched  as  a  lion  gone  up  from  the  prey  ;  if 
the  northern  kings  rouse  him  up,  it  is  ai 
their  peril,  Gen.  xlix.  9.  Now,  1.  Several 
nations  joined  in  this  confederacy,  some  tn 
the  mountains  and  some  in  the  plains,  v.  2. 
Canaanites  from  east  and  west,  Amorites; 
Hittites,  Perizzites,  &c.  (v.  3),  of  different 
constitutions  and  divided  interests  among 
themselves,  and  yet  they  here  unite  against 
Israel  as  against  a  common  enemy.  Thus 
are  the  children  of  this  world  more  unanimous.- 
and  therein  wiser,  than  the  children  of  light. 
The  oneness  of  the  church's  enemies  should 
shame  the  church's  friends  out  of  their  dis- 
cords and  divisions,  and  engage  them  to  be 
one.  2.  The  head  of  this  confederacy  was 
Jabin  king  of  Hazor  {v.  1),  as  Adoni-zedec 
was  of  the  former;  it  is  said  (v.  10)  Hazor 
had  been  the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms^ 
which  could  not  have  revolted  without  occa- 
sioning ill-will ;  but  this  was  forgotten  and 
laid  aside  upon  this  occasion,  by  consent  of 
parties,  Luke  xxiii.  12.  When  they  had  all 
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drawn  up  their  forces  together,  every  king- 
«]om  bringing  in  its  quota,  they  were  a  very 
jfieat  army,  much  greater  than  the  former, 
as  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  in  multitude,  and 
upon  this  account  much  stronger  and  more 
formidable,  that  they  had  horses  and  chariots 
very  many,  which  we  do  not  find  the  southern 
kings  had ;  hereby  they  had  a  great  advan- 
tage against  Israel,  for  their  army  consisted 
only  of  foot,  and  they  never  brought  horses 
nor  chariots  into  the  field.  Josephus  tells  us 
that  the  army  of  the  Canaanites  consisted  of 
300,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  20,000  cha- 
riots. Many  there  be  that  rise  up  against 
God's  Israel;  doubtless  their  numbers  made 
them  very  confident  of  success,  but  it  proved 
that  so  much  the  greater  slaughter  was  made 
of  them. 

II.  The  encouragement  God  gave  to  Joshua 
to  give  them  the  meeting,  even  upon  the 
ground  of  their  own  choosing  (v.  6) :  Be  not 
afraid  because  of  them.  Joshua  was  remark- 
able for  his  courage — it  was  his  master  grace, 
and  yet  it  seems  he  had  need  to  be  again 
and  again  cautioned  not  to  be  afraid.  Fresh 
dangers  and  difficulties  make  it  necessary  to 
fetch  in  fresh  supports  and  comforts  from  the 
word  of  God,  which  we  have  always  nigh 
unto  us,  to  be  made  use  of  in  every  time  of 
need.  Those  that  have  God  on  their  side 
need  not  be  disturbed  at  the  number  and 
power  of  their  enemies ;  more  are  those  that 
are  with  us  than  those  that  are  against  usj 
those  have  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  that  have 
the  Lord  of  hosts  engaged  for  them.  For 
his  encouragement,  1.  God  assures  him  of 
success,  and  fixes  the  hour :  To-morrow  about 
this  time,  when  an  engagement  (it  is  probable) 
was  expected  and  designed  on  both  sides,  / 
will  deliver  them  up  slain.  Though  they  were 
to  be  slain  by  the  sword  of  Israel,  yet  it  is 
sjjoken  of  as  God's  work,  that  he  would  de- 
liver them  up.  2.  He  appoints  him  to  hough 
their  horses,  hamstring  them,  lame  them,  and 
burn  their  chariots,  not  only  that  Israel  might 
not  use  them  hereafter,  but  that  they  might 
not  fear  them  now,  their  God  designing  this 
contempt  to  be  put  upon  them.  Let  Israel 
look  upon  their  chariots  but  as  rotten  wood 
designed  for  the  fire,  and  their  horses  of  war 
as  disabled  things,  scarcely  good  enough  for 
the  cart.  This  encouragement  which  God 
here  gave  to  Joshua  no  doubt  he  communi- 
cated to  the  people,  who  perhaps  were  under 
some  apprehensions  of  danger  from  this  vast 
army,  notwithstanding  the  experience  they 
had  had  of  God's  power  engaged  for  them. 
And  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  are  to 
be  observed,  (1.)  In  infatuating  the  counsels 
of  the  enemy,  that  all  the  kings  of  Canaan, 
who  were  not  dispersed  at  such  a  distance 
from  each  other  but  that  they  might  have 
got  all  together  in  a  body,  did  not  at  first  con- 
federate against  Israel,  but  were  divided  into 
the  southern  and  northern  combination,  and 
so  became  the  less  formidable.  And,  (2.)  In 
preparing  his  people  to  encounter  the  greater 
GO 
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force,  by  breaking  the  less.  They  first  en- 
gage with  five  kings  together,  and  now  wiCh 
many  more.  God  proportions  our  trials  to 
our  strength  and  our  strength  to  our  trials. 

III.  Joshua's  march  against  these  con- 
federate forces,  V.  7-  He  came  upon  them  sud- 
denly, and  surprised  them  in  their  quarters. 
He  made  this  haste,  1.  lliat  he  might  put 
them  into  the  greater  confusion,  by  giving 
them  an  alarm,  when  they  little  thought  he 
was  near  them.  2.  That  he  might  be 
sure  not  to  come  short  of  the  honour  God 
had  fixed,  to  give  him  the  meeting  at  the 
enemies'  camp,  to-morrow  about  this  time. 
It  is  fit  we  should  keep  time  with  God. 

IV.  His  success,  v.  8.  He  obtained  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  a  complete  victory; 
he  smote  them  and  chased  them,  in  the  se- 
veral ways  they  took  in  their  flight ;  some 
fled  towards  Zidon,  which  lay  to  the  north- 
west, others  towards  Mizpeh,  eastward,  but 
the  parties  Joshua  sent  out  pursued  them 
each  way.  So  the  Lord  delivered  them  into 
the  hand  of  Israel  j  they  would  not  deliver 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  Israel  to  be 
made  proselytes  and  tributaries,  and  so  of- 
fered up  to  God's  grace  (Rom.  xv.  16),  and 
therefore  God  deUvered  them  into  their  hands 
to  be  made  sacrifices  to  his  justice ;  for  God 
will  be  honoured  by  us  or  upon  us. 

V.  His  obedience  to  the  orders  given  him, 
in  destroying  the  horses  and  chariots  (v.  9), 
which  was  an  instance,  1.  Of  his  subjection 
to  the  divine  will,  as  one  under  authority, 
that  must  do  as  he  is  bidden.  2.  Of  his 
self-denial,  and  crossing  his  own  genius  and 
inclination  in  compliance  with  God's  com- 
mand. 3.  Of  his  confidence  in  the  power  of 
God  engaged  for  Israel,  which  enabled  them 
to  despise  the  chariots  and  horses  which 
others  trusted  in,  Ps.  xx.  7;  xxxiii.  IT.  4. 
Of  his  care  to  keep  up  in  the  people  the  like 
confidence  in  God,  by  taking  that  from  them 
which  they  would  be  tempted  to  trust  too 
much  to.     This  was  cutting  off  a  right  hand. 

10  And  Joshua  at  that  time  turned 
back,  and  took  Hazor,  and  smote  the 
king  thereof  with  the  gword:  for 
Hazor  beforetime  was  the  head  of  all 
those  kingdoms.  1 1  And  they  smote 
all  the  souls  that  ivere  therein  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  utterly  de- 
stroying them :  there  was  not  any 
left  to  breathe :  and  he  burnt  Hazor 
with  fire.  12  And  all  the  cities  of 
those  kings,  and  all  the  kings  of  them, 
did  Joshua  take,  and  smote  them 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  he 
utterly  destroyed  them,  as  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  commanded. 
1.3  But  as  for  the  cities  that  stood 
still  in  their  strength,  Israel  burned 
none  of  tliem,  save  Hazor  onlv  ;  that 
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did  Joshua  burn.  14  And  all  the  spoil 
of  these  cities,  and  the  cattle,  the 
children  of  Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto 
themselves ;  but  every  man  they 
smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
until  they  had  destroyed  them,  nei- 
ther left  they  any  to  breathe. 

We  have  here  the  same  improvement  made 
of  this  victory  as  was  made  of  that  in  the 
foregoing  chapter.  1.  The  destruction  of 
Hazor  is  particularly  recorded,  because  in  it, 
and  by  the  king  thereof,  this  daring  design 
against  Israel  was  laid,  v.  10,  11.  The  king 
of  Hazor,  it  seems,  escaped  with  his  life  out 
of  the  battle,  and  thought  himself  safe  when 
he  had  got  back  into  his  own  city,  and  Joshua 
had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  scattered  troops 
another  way.  But  it  proved  that  that 
which  he  thought  would  be  for  his  welfare 
was  his  trap  ;  in  it  he  was  taken  as  in  an  evil 
net  J  there  he  was  slain,  and  his  city,  for  his 
sake,  burned.  Yet  we  find  that  the  remains 
of  it  being  not  well  looked  after  by  Israel 
the  Canaanites  rebuilt  it,  and  settled  there 
under  another  king  of  the  same  name,  Judg. 
iv.  2.  2.  The  rest  of  the  cities  of  that  part 
of  the  country  are  spoken  of  only  in  general, 
that  Joshua  got  them  all  into  his  hands,  but 
did  not  burn  them  as  he  did  Hazor,  for  Israel 
was  to  dwell  in  great  and  goodly  cities  which 
they  builded  not  (Deut.  vi.  10)  and  in  these 
among  the  rest.  And  here  we  find  Israel 
rolling  in  blood  and  treasure.  (1.)  In  the 
blood  of  their  enemies  ;  they  smote  all  the 
souls  (v.  11),  neither  left  they  any  to  breathe 
{v.  14),  that  there  might  be  none  to  infect 
them  with  the  abominations  of  Canaan,  and 
none  to  disturb  them  in  the  possession  of  it. 
The  children  were  cut  off,  lest  they  should 
afterwards  lay  claim  to  any  part  of  this  land 
in  the  right  of  their  parents.  (2.)  In  the 
wealth  of  their  enemies.  The  spoil,  and  the 
cattle,  they  took/or  a  prey  to  themselves,  v.  14. 
As  they  were  enriched  with  the  spoil  of  their 
oppressors  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt, 
wherewith  to  defray  the  charges  of  their  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  wilderness,  so  they  were 
now  enriched  with  the  spoil  of  their  enemies 
for  a  stock  wherewith  to  set  up  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Thus  is  the  wealth  of  the  sinner 
laid  up  for  the  just. 

15  As  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses  his  servant,  so  did  Moses 
command  Joshua,  and  so  did  Joshua; 
he  left  nothing  undone  of  all  that  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses.  16*  So 
Joshua  took  all  that  land,  the  hills, 
and  all  the  south  country,  and  all  the 
land  of  Goshen,  and  the  valley,  and 
the  plain,  and  the  mountain  of  Israel, 
and  the  valley  of  the  same ;  17  Even 
from  the  mount  Halak,  that  goeth  up 
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to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad  in  the 


valley  of  Lebanon  under  mount  Her- 
mon :  and  all  their  kings  he  took, 
and  smote  them,  and  slew  them.  1 8 
Joshua  made  war  a  long  time  with 
all  those  kings.  1 9  There  was  not  a 
city  that  made  peace  with  the  child- 
ren of  Israel,  save  the  Hivites  the 
inhabitants  of  Gibeon  :  all  other  they 
took  in  battle.  20  For  it  was  of  the 
Lord  to  harden  their  hearts,  that 
they  should  come  against  Israel  in 
battle,  that  he  might  destroy  them 
utterly,  and  that  they  might  have  no 
favour,  but  that  he  might  destroy 
them,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Mo- 
ses. 21  And  at  that  time  came 
Joshua,  and  cut  off  the  Anakims 
from  the  mountains,  from  Hebron, 
from  Debir,  from  Anab,  and  from  all 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  from 
all  the  mountains  of  Israel :  Joshua 
destroyed  them  utterly  with  their 
cities.  22  There  was  none  of  the 
Anakims  left  in  the  land  of  the  child- 
ren of  Israel :  only  in  Gaza,  in  Gath, 
and  in  Ashdod,  there  remained.  23 
So  Joshua  took  the  whole  land,  ac- 
cording to  all  that  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses ;  and  Joshua  gave  it  for 
an  inheritance  unto  Israel  according 
to  their  divisions  by  their  tribes. 
And  the  land  rested  from  war. 

We  have  here  the  conclusion  of  this  whole 
matter. 

I.  A  short  accoimt  is  here  given  of  what 
^vas  done  in  four  things: — 1.  The  obstinacy 
of  the  Canaanites  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Israelites.  It  was  strange  that  though  it  ap- 
peared so  manifestly  that  God  fought  for 
Israel,  and  in  every  engagement  the  Ca- 
naanites had  the  worst  of  it,  yet  they  stood  it 
out  to  the  last ;  not  one  city  made  peace  with 
Israel,  but  the  Gibeonites  only,  who  under- 
stood the  things  that  belonged  to  their  peace 
better  than  their  neighbours,  v.  19.  It  is 
intimated  that  other  cities  might  have  made 
as  good  terms  for  themselves,  without  ragged 
clothes  and  clouted  shoes,  if  they  would 
have  humbled  themselves,  but  they  never  so 
much  as  desired  conditions  of  peace.  We 
here  are  told  whence  this  unaccountable  in- 
fatuation came :  It  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden 
their  hearts,  v.  20.  As  Pharaoh's  heart  was 
hardened  by  his  own  pride  and  wilfulness 
first,  and  afterwards  by  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God,  to  his  destruction,  so  were  the 
hearts  of  these  Canaanites.  To  punish  them 
for  all  their  other  follies,  God  left  them  to  this, 
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to  make  those  their  enemies  whom  they  might 
have  made  their  friends.  This  was  it  that 
ruined  them :  they  came  against  Israel  in 
battle,  and  gave  the  first  blow,  and  therefore 
might  have  no  favour  shown  them.  Those 
know  not  what  they  do  who  give  the  provo- 
cation to  divine  justice,  or  the  authorized  in- 
struments of  it.  Are  we  stronger  than  God  f 
Observe  here.  That  hardness  of  heart  is  the 
ruin  of  sinners.  Those  that  are  stupid  and 
secure,  and  heedless  of  divine  warnings,  are 
idready  marked  for  destruction.  What  hope 
is  there  of  those  concerning  whom  God  has 
said.  Go,  make  their  hearts  fat?  2.  The 
constancy  of  the  Israehtes  in  prosecuting  this 
war  (r.  1 8) :  Joshua  made  war  a  long  time  ; 
some  reckon  it  five  years,  others  seven,  that 
were  spent  in  subduing  this  land :  so  long 
God  would  train  up  Israel  to  war,  and  give 
them  repeated  instances  of  his  power  and 
goodness  in  every  new  victory  that  he  gave 
them.  3.  The  conquest  of  the  Anakim  at 
last,  c.  21,  22.  Either  this  was  done  as  they 
met  with  them  where  they  were  dispersed, 
as  some  think,  or  rather  it  should  seem  the 
Anakim  had  retired  to  their  fastnesses,  and  so 
were  hunted  out  and  cut  off  at  last,  after  all 
the  rest  of  Israel's  enemies.  The  mountains  of 
Judah  and  Israel  were  the  habitations  of 
those  mountains  of  men;  but  not  their 
height,  nor  the  strength  of  their  caves,  nor 
the  difficulty  of  the  passes  to  them,  could 
secure,  no,  not  these  mighty  men,  from  the 
j;word  of  Joshua.  The  cutting  off  of  the  sons 
of  Anak  is  particularly  mentioned  because 
these  had  been  such  a  terror  to  the  spies 
forty  years  before,  and  their  bulk  and 
strength  had  been  thought  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  reducing  of  Ca- 
naan, Num.  xiii.  28,  33.  Even  that  opposi- 
tion which  seemed  invincible  was  got  over. 
Never  let  the  sons  of  Anak  be  a  terror  to  the 
Israel  of  God,  for  even  their  day  will  come  to 
fall.  Giants  are  dwarfs  to  Omnipotence ;  yet 
this  struggle  with  the  Anakim  was  reserved  for 
the  latter  end  of  the  war,  when  the  Israelites 
had  become  more  expert  in  the  arts  of  war, 
and  had  had  more  experience  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God.  Note,  God  sometimes  re- 
serves the  sharpest  trials  of  his  people  by 
affliction  and  temptation  for  the  latter  end 
of  their  days.  Therefore  let  not  him  that 
girds  on  the  harness  boast  as  he  that  puts  it 
off.  Death,  that  tremendous  son  of  Anak, 
IS  the  last  enemy  that  is  to  be  encountered ; 
but  it  is  to  be  destroyed,  1  Cor.  xv.  26. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  who  will  give  us  the 
victory.  4.  The  end  and  issue  of  this  long 
war.  The  Canaanites  were  rooted  out,  not 
perfectly  (as  we  shall  find  after  in  the  book 
of  Judges),  but  in  a  good  measure;  they 
were  not  able  to  make  any  head,  either,  (1.) 
So  as  to  keep  the  Israelites  out  of  possession 
of  the  land  :  Joshua  took  all  that  land,  v.  16, 
1 7.  And  we  may  suppose  the  people  dis- 
persed themselves  and  their  families  into  the 
countries  they  had  conquered,  at  least  those 
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that  lay  nearest  to  the  head-quarters  at  Gil- 
gal,  until  an  orderly  distribution  should  be 
made  by  lot,  that  every  man  might  know  his 
own.  Or,  (2.)  So  as  to  keep  them  in  action, 
or  give  them  any  molestation  (v.  23) :  The 
land  rested  from  war.  It  ended  not  in  a 
peace  with  the  Canaanites  (that  was  forbid- 
den), but  in  a  peace  from  them.  There  is  a 
rest,  a  rest  from  war,  remaining  for  the 
people  of  God,  into  which  they  shall  enter 
when  their  warfare  is  accomphshed. 

II.  That  which  was  now  done  is  here  com- 
pared with  that  which  had  been  said  to  Moses. 
God's  word  and  his  works,  if  viewed  and 
considered  together,  will  mutually  illustrate 
each  other.  It  is  here  observed  in  the  close, 
1.  That  all  the  precepts  God  had  given  to 
Moses  relating  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
were  obeyed  on  the  people's  part,  at  least 
while  Joshua  lived.  See  how  solemnly  this 
is  remarked  (v.  15) :  As  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses  his  servant,  by  whose  hand  the  law 
was  given,  so  did  Moses  command  Joshua,  for 
Moses  was  faithful,  as  a  law-giver,  to  him 
that  appointed  him;  he  did  his  part,  and 
then  he  died :  but  were  the  commands  of 
Moses  observed  when  he  was  in  his  grave  ? 
Yes,  they  were  :  So  did  Joshua,  who  was,  in 
his  place,  as  faithful  as  Moses  in  his.  He 
left  nothing  undone  (Aeh.  he  removed  nothing) 
of  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 
Those  that  leave  their  duty  undone  do  what 
they  can  to  remove  or  make  void  the  com- 
mand of  God,  by  which  they  are  bound  to  do 
it ;  but  Joshua,  by  performing  the  precept, 
confirmed  it,  as  the  expression  is,  Deut.  xxvii. 
26.  Joshua  was  himself  a  great  commander, 
and  yet  nothing  was  more  his  praise  than  his 
obedience.  Those  that  rule  others  at  their 
will  must  themselves  be  ruled  by  the  divine 
will ;  then  their  power  is  indeed  their  honour, 
and  not  otherwise.  The  pious  obedience 
for  which  Joshua  is  here  commended  respects 
especially  the  command  to  destroy  the  Ca- 
naanites, and  to  break  down  their  altars  and 
burn  their  images,  Deut.  vii.  2 — 5 ;  Exod. 
xxiii.  24  ;  xxxiv.  13.  Joshua,  in  his  zeal  for 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  spared  neither  the  idols 
nor  the  idolaters.  Saul's  disobedience,  or 
rather  his  partial  obedience,  to  the  command 
of  God,  for  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
Amalekites,  cost  him  his  kingdom.  It  should 
seem  Joshua  himself  gives  this  account  of  hia 
most  careful  and  punctual  observance  of  his 
orders  in  the  execution  of  his  commission, 
that  in  all  respects  he  had  done  as  Moses 
commanded  him ;  and  then  it  intimates  that 
he  had  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  re- 
flecting upon  his  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  God  in  all  this  war,  and  valued  himself 
more  upon  that,  than  upon  all  the  gains  and 
triumphs  with  which  he  was  enriched  and 
advanced.  2.  That  all  the  promises  God  had 
given  to  Moses  relating  to  this  conquest  were 
accomplished  on  his  part,  v.  23.  Joshua 
took  the  whole  land,  conquered  it,  and  took 
possession   of  it,  according  to  ali  that  thi 
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hord  said  unto  Moses.  God  had  promised 
to  drive  out  the  nations  before  them  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  2;  xxxiv.  11),  and  to  bring  them 
down,  Deut.  ix.  3.  And  now  it  was  done. 
There  failed  not  one  word  of  the  promise. 
Our  successes  and  enjoyments  are  then  doubly 
sweet  and  comfortable  to  us  when  we  see 
them  flowing  to  us  from  the  promise  (this  is 
according  to  what  the  Lord  said),  as  our  obe- 
dience is  then  acceptable  to  God  when  it  has 
an  eye  to  the  precept.  And,  if  we  make 
conscience  of  our  duty,  we  need  not  ques- 
tion the  performance  of  the  promise. 
CHAP.  XII. 

This  chapter  is  a  summary  of  Israel's  conquests.  1  Their  con- 
quests under  Moses,  on  the  other  side  Jordan  (for  we  now  sup- 
pose ourselves  in  Canaan)  eastward,  which  ws  had  the  history 
of,  Num.  xxi.  24,  &c.  And  here  the  abridgment  of  that  history, 
ver.  1—6.  II.  Their  conquests  under  Joshua,  on  this  side  Jor- 
dan, westward.  1.  The  country  they  reduced,  ver.  ",  8.  2.  The 
kings  they  subdued,  thirty-one  in  all,  ver.  9^24.  And  this 
comes  in  here,  not  only  as  a  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  wars 
of  Canaan  (that  we  might  at  one  view  see  what  they  had  got), 
but  as  a  preface  to  the  history  of  the  dividing  of  Canaan,  that  all 
that  might  be  put  together  which  they  were  now  to  make  a 
distribution  of. 

NOW  these  are  the  kings  of  the 
land,  which  the  children  of  Is- 
rael smote,  and  possessed  their  land 
on  the  other  side  Jordan  toward  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  from  the  river 
Arnon  unto  mount  Hermon,  and  all 
the  plain  on  the  east :  2  Sihon  king 
of  the  iVmorites,  who  dwelt  in  Hesh- 
bon,  and  ruled  from  Aroer,  which  is 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Arnon, 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 
from  half  Gilead,  even  unto  the  river 
Jabbok,  which  is  the  border  of  the 
children  of  Ammon ;  3  And  from 
the  plain  to  the  sea  of  Chinneroth  on 
the  east,  and  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain, 
even  the  salt  sea  on  the  east,  the  way 
to  Beth-jeshimoth ;  and  from  the 
south,  under  Ashdoth-pisgah :  4 
And  the  coast  of  Og  king  of  Bashan, 
which  was  of  the  remnant  of  the 
giants,  that  dwelt  at  Ashtaroth  and 
at  Edrei,  5  And  reigned  in  mount 
Hermon,  and  in  Salcah,  and  in  all 
Bashan,  unto  the  border  of  the  Gesh- 
urites  and  the  Maachathites,  and  half 
Gilead,  the  border  of  Sihon  king  of 
Heshbon.  6  Them  did  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  and  the  children 
of  Israel  smite  :  and  Moses  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  gave  it  ^br  a  pos- 
session unto  the  Reubenites,  and  the 
Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh. 

Joshua,  or  whoever  else  is  the  historian, 
before  he  comes  to  sum  up  the  new  con- 
quests Israel  had  made,  in  these  verses  recites 
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whom  they  became  masters  of  the  great  and 
potent  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og.  Note, 
Fresh  mercies  must  not  drown  the  remem- 
brance of  former  mercies,  nor  must  the  glory 
of  the  present  instruments  of  good  to  the 
church  be  suffered  to  eclipse  and  diminish 
the  just  honour  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore them,  and  who  were  the  blessings  and 
ornaments  of  their  day.  Joshua's  services 
and  achievements  are  confessedly  great,  but 
let  not  those  under  Moses  be  orerlooked  and 
forgotten,  since  God  was  the  same  who 
wrought  both,  and  both  put  together  pro- 
claim him  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Israel's 
great  salvation.  Here  is,  1.  A  description  of 
this  conquered  country,  the  measure  and 
bounds  of  it  in  general  {v.  1) :  From  the  river 
Arnon  in  the  south,  to  Mount  Hermon  in  the 
north.  In  particular,  here  is  a  description 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  {v.  2,  3),  and  that  of 
Og,  V.  4,  5.  Moses  had  described  this 
country  very  particularly  (Deut.  ii.  36 ;  iii.  4, 
&c.),  and  this  description  here  agrees  with 
his.  King  Og  is  said  to  dwell  at  Ashtaroth 
and  Edrei  (y.  4),  probably  because  they  were 
both  his  royal  cities  ;  he  had  palaces  in  both, 
and  resided  sometimes  in  one  and  sometimes 
in  the  other ;  one  perhaps  was  his  summer  seat 
and  the  other  his  winter  seat.  But  Israel 
took  both  from  him,  and  made  one  grave  to 
serve  him  that  could  not  be  content  with  one 
palace,  2.  The  distribution  of  this  country. 
Moses  assigned  it  to  the  two  tribes  and  a 
half,  at  their  request,  and  divided  it  among 
them  {v.  6),  of  which  we  had  the  story  at 
large.  Num.  xxxii.  The  dividing  of  it 
when  it  was  conquered  by  Moses  is  here 
mentioned  as  an  example  to  Joshua  what  he 
must  do  now  that  he  had  conquered  the 
country  on  this  side  Jordan.  Moses,  in  his 
time,  gave  to  one  part  of  Israel  a  very  rich 
and  fruitful  country,  but  it  was  on  the  outside 
of  Jordan ;  but  Joshua  gave  to  all  Israel  the 
holy  land,  the  mountain  of  God's  sanctuary, 
within  Jordan:  so  the  law  conferred  upon 
some  few  of  God's  spiritual  Israel  external 
temporal  blessings,  which  were  earnests  of 
good  things  to  come;  but  our  Lord  Jesus, 
the  true  Joshua,  has  provided  for  all  the 
children  of  promise  spiritual  blessings — 
the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
heavenly  Canaan.  The  triumphs  and  grants 
of  the  law  were  glorious,  but  those  of  the 
gospel  far  exceed  in  glory. 

7  And  these  are  the  kings  of  the 
country  which  Joshua  and  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  smote  on  this  side 
Jordan  on  the  west,  from  Baal-gad  in 
the  valley  of  Lebanon  even  unto  the 
mount  Halak,  that  goeth  up  to  Seir ; 
which  Joshua  gave  unto  the  tribes  of 
Israel  for  a  possession  according  to 
their  divisions  ;    8  In  the  mountains, 
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and  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  plains, 
and  in  the  springs,  and  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  in  the  south  country  ;  the 
Hittites,  the  Amorites,  and  the  Ca- 
naanites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Hivites, 
and  the  Jebusites  :  9  The  king  of 
Jericho,  one  ;  the  king  of  Ai,  which  is 
beside  Beth- el,  one ;  10  The  king 
of  Jerusalem,  one ;  the  king  of  He- 
bron, one  ;  1 1  The  king  of  Jarmuth, 
one  ;  the  king  of  Lachish,  one  ;  12 
The  king  of  Eglon,  one ;  the  king  of 
Gezer,  one  ;  1 3  The  king  of  Debir, 
one  ;  the  king  of  Geder,  one  ;  14 
The  king  of  Hormah,  one  ;  the  king 
ofArad,  one;  15  The  king  of  Lib- 
nah,  one  ;  the  king  of  AduUam,  one ; 
16  The  king  of  Makkedah,  one;  the 
king  of  Beth-el,  one;  17  The  king 
of  Tappuah,  one ;  the  king  of  He- 
pher,  one  ;  18  The  king  of  Aphek, 
one  ;  the  king  of  Lasharon,  one ;  1 9 
The  king  of  Madon,  one ;  the  king 
of  Hazor,  one;  20  The  king  of 
Shimron-meron,  one;  the  king  of 
Achshaph,  one;  21  The  king  of 
Taanach,  one ;  the  king  of  Megiddo, 
one  ;  22  The  king  of  Kedesh,  one ; 
the  king  of  Jokneam  of  Carmel,  one; 
23  The  king  of  Dor  in  the  coast  of 
Dor,  one  ;  the  king  of  the  nations  of 
Gilgal,  one  ;  24  The  king  of  Tirzah, 
one :  all  the  kings  thirty  and  one. 

We  have  here  a  breviate  of  Joshua's  con- 
quests. 

I.  The  limits  of  the  country  he  con- 
quered. It  lay  between  Jordan  on  the  east 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  and 
extended  from  Baal-gad  near  Lebanon  in  the 
north  to  Halak,  which  lay  upon  the  country 
of  Edora  in  the  south,  v.  j.  The  boundaries 
are  more  largely  described,  Num.  -\xxiv.  2, 
&c.  But  what  is  here  said  is  enough  to 
show  that  God  had  been  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  had  given  them  possession  of  all  he  had 
promised  them  by  Moses,  if  they  would  but 
have  kept  it. 

II.  The  various  kinds  of  land  that  were 
found  in  this  country,  which  contributed 
both  to  its  pleasantness  and  to  its  fruitful- 
ness,  V.  8.  There  were  mountains,  not 
craggy,  and  rocky,  and  barren,  which  are 
frightful  to  the  traveller  and  useless  to  the 
inhabitants,  btit  fruitful  hills,  such  as  put 
iori\\precions  things  (DevX.  xxxiii.  15),  which 
charmed  the  spectator's  eye  and  filled  the 
owner's  hand.  And  valleys,  not  mossy  and 
boggy,  but  covered  with  corn,  Ps.  Ixv,  13. 
There  were  plains,  and  springs  to  water  them; 
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and  even  in  that  rich  land  there  were  wilder- 
nesses too,  or  forests,  which  were  not  so 
thickly  inhabited  as  other  parts,  yet  had 
towns  and  houses  in  them,  but  served  as 
foils  to  set  off  the  more  pleasant  and  fruit- 
ful countries. 

III.  The  several  nations  that  had  been 
in  possession  of  this  coimtry — Hittites, 
Amorites,  Canaanites,  &c.,  all  of  them  de- 
scended from  Canaan,  the  accursed  son  of 
Ham,  Gen.  x.  15 — 18.  Seven  nations  they 
are  called  (Deut.  vii.  1),  and  so  many  are  there 
reckoned  up,  but  here  six  only  are  mentioned, 
the  Girgashites  being  either  lost  or  left  out, 
though  we  find  them.  Gen.  x.  16  and  xv.  21. 
Either  they  were  incorporated  with  some 
other  of  these  nations,  or,  as  the  tradition  of  the 
Jews  is,  upon  the  approach  of  Israel  under 
Joshua  they  all  withdrew  and  went  into  Africa, 
leaving  their  country  to  be  possessed  by 
Israel,  with  whom  they  saw  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose to  contend,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
named  among  the  nations  that  Joshua  sub- 
dued. 

IV.  A  list  of  the  kings  that  were  con- 
quered and  subdued  by  the  sword  of  Israel, 
some  in  the  field,  others  in  their  own  cities, 
thirty-one  in  all,  and  very  particularly  named 
and  counted,  it  should  seem,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  conquered  ;  for  the  catalogue 
begins  with  the  kings  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  then 
takes  in  the  king  of  Jerusalem  and  the  princes 
of  the  south  that  were  in  confederacy  with 
him,  and  then  proceeds  to  those  of  the 
northern  association.  Now,  1.  This  shows 
what  a  very  fruitful  country  Canaan  then 
was,  which  could  support  so  many  kingdoms, 
and  in  which  so  many  kings  chose  to  throng 
together  rather  than  disperse  themselves 
into  other  countries,  which  we  may  suppose 
not  yet  inhabited,  but  where,  though  they 
might  find  more  room,  they  could  not  expect 
such  plenty  and  pleasure  :  this  was  the  land 
God  spied  out  for  Israel ;  and  yet  at  this  day 
it  is  one  of  the  most  barren,  despicable,  and 
unprofitable  countries  in  the  world  :  such  is 
the  eflfect  of  the  curse  it  lies  under,  since  its 
possessors  rejected  Christ  and  his  gospel, 
as  was  foretold  by  Moses,  Deut,  xxix.  23. 
2.  It  shows  what  narrow  limits  men's  ambi- 
tion was  then  confined  to.  These  kings  con- 
tented themselves  %vith  the  government,  each 
of  them,  of  one  city  and  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages that  pertained  to  it;  and  no  one  of 
them,  for  aught  that  appears,  aimed  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  rest,  but,  when  there 
was  occasion,  all  united  for  the  common 
safety.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  what  was  want- 
ing in  the  extent  of  their  territories  was  made 
up  in  the  absoluteness  of  their  jjower,  their 
subjects  being  all  their  tenants  and  vassals, 
and  entirely  at  their  command.  3.  It  shows 
how  good  God  was  to  Israel,  in  giving  them 
victory  over  all  these  kings,  and  possession 
of  all  these  kingdoms,  and  what  obligations 
he  hereby  laid  upon  them  to  observe  his 
statutes  and  to  keep  his  laws,  Ps.  cv.  44^  45. 
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Here  were  thirty-one  kingdoms,  or  seignio- 
ries, to  be  divided  among  nine  tribes  and  a 
half  of  Israel.  Of  these  there  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Judah  the  kingdoms  of  Hebron,  Jarmuth, 
Lachish,  Eglon,  Debir,  Arad,  Libnah,  and 
Adullam,  eight  in  all,  besides  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  part  of  Geder. 
Benjamin  had  the  kingdoms  of  Jericho,  Ai, 
Jerusalem,  Makkedah,  Beth-el,  and  the 
nations  of  Gilgal,  six  in  all,  Simeon  had  the 
kingdom  of  Hormah  and  part  of  Geder. 
Ephraim  had  the  kingdoms  of  Gezer  and 
Tirzah.  Manasseh  (that  half-tribe)  had  the 
kingdoms  of  Tappuah  and  Hepher,  Taanach 
and  Megiddo.  Asher  had  the  kingdoms  of 
Aphek  and  Achshaph.  Zebulun  had  the 
kingdoms  of  Lasharon,  Shimron-meron,  and 
Jokneam.  Naphtali  had  the  kingdoms  of 
Madon,  Hazor,  and  Kedesh.  And  Issachar 
had  that  of  Dor.  These  were  some  of  the 
great  and  famous  kings  that  God  smote,  for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever  ;  and  gave  their 
land  for  a  heritage,  even  a  heritage  unto 
Israel  his  servant^  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever,Fs.  cxxxvi.  17,  &C- 

CHAP.  XHI. 

At  this  chapter  begins  the  account  of  the  diriding;  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  by  lot,  a  narrative  not  so 
entertaining  and  instructive  as  that  of  the  conquest  of  it,  and 
yet  it  is  thought  fit  to  be  inserted  in  the  sacred  history,  to 
illustrate  the  performnnce  nf  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers, 
that  this  land  should  be  given  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  to  them  and 
not  to  any  other.  The  preserving  of  this  distribution  would  be 
of  preat  use  to  the  Jewish  nation,  who  were  obliged  by  the  law 
to  keep  up  this  first  distribution,  and  not  to  transfer  inheritances 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  Num.  xxxvi.  9.  It  is  likewise  of  use  to  us 
for  the  explaining  of  other  scriptures;  the  learned  know  how 
much  light  the  geographical  description  of  a  country  gives  to  the 
history  of  it.  And  therefore  we  arc  not  to  skip  over  these  chap- 
ters of  hard  names  as  useless  and  not  to  be  regarded  ;  where 
God  has  a  mouth  to  speak  aud  a  hand  to  write  we  should  find 
an  ear  to  hear  and  an  eye  to  read ;  and  God  give  us  a  heart  to 
profit'.  In  this  chapter,  I.God  informs  Joshua  what  parts  of 
the  country  that  were  intended  in  the  grant  to  Israel  yet  re- 
mained unconquered,  and  not  got  in  possession,  ver.  1—6.  II. 
He  appoints  him,  notwithstanding,  to  make  a  distribution  of 
what  was  conquered,  ver.  7  IH.  To  complete  this  account,  here 
is  a  repetition  of  the  distribution  Moses  had  made  of  the  land 
on  the  other  side  Jordan;  in  general  (ver.  8 — 14),  in  particular, 
the  lot  of  Reuben  (ver.  15—23),  of  Gad  (ver.  24— 28),  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  ver.  29—33. 

NOW  Joshua  was  old  awe?  stricken 
in  years ;  and  the  Lord  said 
unto  him,  Thou  art  old  and  stricken 
in  years,  and  there  remaineth  yet  very 
much  land  to  be  possessed.  2  This 
is  the  land  that  yet  remaineth :  all 
the  borders  of  the  Philistines,  and  all 
Geshuri,  3  From  Sihor,  which  is 
before  Egypt,  even  unto  the  borders 
of  Ekron  northward,  which  is  counted 
to  the  Canaanite :  five  lords  of  the 
Philistines  ;  the  Gazathites,  and  the 
Ashdothites,  the  Eshkalonites,  the 
Gittites,  and  the  Ekronites ;  also  the 
Avites :  4  From  the  south,  all  the 
land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  Mearah 
that  is  beside  the  Sidonians,  unto 
Aphek,  to  the  borders  of  the  Amor- 
ites  :  5  And  the  land  of  the  Giblites, 
and  all    Lebanon,  toward    the  sun- 
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rising,  from  Baal-gad  under  mount 
Hermon  unto  the  entering  into  Ha- 
math.  6  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hill  country  from  Lebanon  unto  Mis- 
rephoth-maim,  and  all  the  Sidonians, 
them  will  I  drive  out  from  before  the 
children  of  Israel :  only  divide  thou 
it  by  lot  unto  the  Israelites  for  an 
inheritance,  as  I  have  commanded 
thee. 

Here,  I.  God  puts  Joshua  in  mind  of  his 
old  age,  V.  1.  1.  It  is  said  that  Joshua  was 
old  and  stricken  in  years,  and  he  and  Caleb 
were  at  this  time  the  only  old  men  among  the 
thousands  of  Israel,  none  except  them  ot 
all  those  who  were  numbered  at  Mount 
Sinai  being  now  alive.  He  had  been  a  man 
of  war  from  his  youth  (Exod.  xvii.  10);  but 
now  he  yielded  to  the  infirmities  of  age,  with 
which  it  is  in  vain  for  the  stoutest  to  think 
of  contesting.  It  should  seem  Joshua  had 
not  the  same  strength  and  vigour  in  his  old 
age  that  Moses  had ;  all  that  come  to  old  age 
do  not  find  it  alike  good ;  generally,  the  days 
of  old  age  are  evil  days,  and  such  as  there  is 
no  pleasure  in,  nor  expectation  of  service 
from.  2.  God  takes  notice  of  it  to  him  • 
God  said  to  him,  Thou  art  old.  Note,  It  is 
good  for  those  who  are  old  and  stricken 
in  years  to  be  put  in  remembrance  of  their 
being  so.  Some  have  gray  hairs  here  and 
there  upon  them,  and  perceive  it  not  (Hos.  vii 
9) ;  they  do  not  care  to  think  of  it,  and  there- 
fore need  to  be  told  of  it,  that  they  may  be 
quickened  to  do  the  work  of  life,  and  make 
preparation  for  death,which  is  coming  towards 
them  apace.  But  God  mentions  Joshua's 
age  and  growing  infirmities,  (I.)  As  a  reason 
why  he  should  now  by  by  the  thoughts  of 
pursuing  the  war ;  he  cannot  expect  to  see  an 
end  of  it  quickly,  for  there  remained  much 
land,  more  perhaps  than  he  thought,  to  be 
possessed,  in  several  parts  remote  from  each 
other :  and  it  was  not  fit  that  at  his  age  he 
should  be  put  upon  the  fatigue  of  renewing 
the  war,  and  carrying  it  to  such  distant  places; 
no,  it  was  enough  for  him  that  he  had  re- 
duced the  body  of  the  country  "  Let  him  be 
gathered  to  rest  with  honour  and  the  thanks 
of  his  people  for  the  good  services  he  had 
done  them,  and  let  the  conquering  of  the 
skirts  of  the  country  be  left  for  those  that 
shall  come  after."  As  he  had  entered  into  the 
labours  of  Moses,  so  let  others  enter  into  his, 
and  bring  forth  the  top-stone,  the  doing  of 
which  was  reserA^ed  for  David  long  after. 
Observe,  God  considers  the  frame  of  his 
people,  and  would  not  have  them  burdened 
with  work  above  their  strength.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  old  people  should  do  as  they 
have  done  for  God  and  their  country.  (2.) 
As  a  reason  why  he  should  speedily  apply 
himself  to  the  dividing  of  that  which  he  had 
conquered.  That  work  must  be  done,  an*] 
done  quicklv;  it    was    necessary    that    he 
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should  preside  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  there- 
fore, he  he'mgold  and  stricken  inyears,  and  not 
likely  to  continue  long,  let  him  make  this  his 
concluding  piece  of  service  to  God  and 
Israel.  All  people,  but  especially  old  people, 
should  set  themselves  to  do  that  quickly 
which  must  be  done  before  they  die,  lest 
death  prevent  them,  Eccl.  ix.  10. 

II.  He  gives  him  a  particular  account  of 
the  land  that  yet  remained  unconquered, 
which  was  intended  for  Israel,  and  which, 
in  due  time,  they  should  be  masters  of  if 
they  did  not  put  a  bar  in  their  own  door. 
Divers  places  are  here  mentioned,  some  in 
the  south,  as  the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
governed  by  five  lords,  and  the  land  that  lay 
towards  Egypt  (v.  2,  3),  some  westward,  as 
that  which  lay  towards  the  Sidonians  {v.  4), 
some  eastward,  as  all  Lebanon  (».  5),  some 
towards  the  north,  as  that  in  the  entering  in 
of  Haraath,  v.  5,  Joshua  is  told  this,  and 
he  made  the  people  acquainted  with  it,  1. 
That  they  might  be  the  more  affected  with 
God's  goodness  to  them  in  giving  them  this 
good  land,  and  might  thereby  be  engaged 
to  love  and  serve  him;  for,  if  this  which 
they  had  was  too  little,  God  would  moreover 
give  them  such  and  such  things,  2  Sam.  xii. 
8.  2.  That  they  might  not  be  tempted  to 
make  any  league,  or  contract  any  dangerous 
familiarity  with  these  their  neighbours  so  as 
to  learn  their  way,  but  might  rather  be 
jealous  of  them,  as  a  people  that  kept  them 
from  their  right  and  that  they  had  just  cause 
of  quarrel  with.  3.  That  they  might  keep 
themselves  in  a  posture  for  war,  and  not 
think  of  putting  off  the  harness  so  long  as 
there  remained  any  land  to  be  possessed. 
Nor  must  we  lay  aside  our  spiritual  armour, 
nor  be  off  our  watch,  till  our  victory  be  com- 
pleted in  the  kingdom  of  glory. 

III.  He  promises  that  he  would  make  the 
Israelites  masters  of  all  those  countries  that 
were  yet  unsubdued,  though  Joshua  was  old 
and  not  able  to  do  it,  old  and  not  likely  to 
live  to  see  it  done.  Whatever  becomes  of  us, 
and  however  we  may  be  laid  aside  as  despised 
broken  vessels,  God  will  do  his  own  work 
in  his  own  time  {v.  6) :  I  will  drive  them  out. 
The  original  is  emphatic  :  "  It  is  I  that  will 
do  it,  I  that  can  do  it  when  thou  art  dead  and 


gone,  and  will  do  it  if  Israel  be  not  wanting 
to  themselves."  "  I  will  do  it  by  my  Word," 
80  the  Chaldee  here,  as  in  many  other  places, 
"by  the  eternal  Word,  the  captain  of  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord."  This  promise  that  he 
would  drive  them  out  from  before  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  plainly  supposes  it  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  promise  that  the  children  of 
Israel  must  themselves  attempt  their  extirpa- 
tion, must  go  up  against  them,  else  they 
could  not  be  said  to  be  driven  out  before 
them ;  if  afterwards  Israel,  through  sloth,  or 
cowardice,  or  affection  to  these  idolaters,  sit 
still  and  let  them  alone,  they  must  blame 
themselves,  and  not  God,  if  they  be  not 
driven  out.  We  must  work  out  our  salvation, 
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and  then  God  will  work  in  us  and  work  with 
us ;  we  must  resist  our  spiritual  enemies,  and 
then  God  will  tread  them  under  our  feet ;  we 
must  go  forth  to  our  Christian  work  and 
warfare,  and  then  God  will  go  forth  before  us. 


7  Now  therefore  divide  this  land 
for  an  inheritance  unto  the  nine  tribes, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  8 
With  whom  the  Reubenites  and  the 
Gadites  have  received  their  inherit- 
ance, which  Moses  gave  them,  be- 
yond Jordan  eastward,  even  as  Moses 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  gave  them  ; 
9  From  Aroer,  that  is  upon  the  bank 
of  the  river  Arnon,  and  the  city  that 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  and  all 
the  plain  of  Medeba  unto  Dibon  ;  10 
And  all  the  cities  of  Sihon  king  ot 
the  Amorites,  which  reigned  in  Hesh- 
bon,  unto  the  border  of  tlie  children 
of  Ammon ;  1 1  And  Gilead,  and 
the  border  of  the  Geshurites  and 
Maachathites,and  all  mount  Hermon, 
and  all  Bashan  unto  Salcah  ;  1 2  All 
the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan,  which 
reigned  in  Ashtaroth  and  in  Edrei, 
who  remained  of  the  remnant  of  the 
giants :  for  these  did  Moses  smite, 
and  cast  them  out.  13  Nevertheless 
the  children  of  Israel  expelled  not 
the  Geshurites,  nor  the  Maacha- 
thites :  but  the  Geshurites  and  the 
Maachathites  dwell  among  the  Israel- 
ites until  this  day.  14  Only  unto  the 
tribe  of  Levi  he  gave  none  inherit- 
ance ;  the  sacrifices  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  made  by  fire  are  their  in- 
heritance, as  he  said  unto  them.  15 
And  Moses  gave  unto  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Reuben  inheritance  ac- 
cording to  their  famihes.  16  And 
their  coast  was  from  Aroer,  that  is 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Arnon,  and 
the  city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
river,  and  all  the  plain  by  Medeba ; 
17  Heshbon,  and  all  her  cities  that 
are  in  the  plain ;  Dibon,  and  Bamoth- 
baal,  and  Beth-baal-meon,  18  And 
Jahaza,  and  Kedemoth,  and  Me- 
phaath,  19  And  Kirjathaim,  and 
Sibmah,  and  Zarethshahar  in  the 
mount  of  the  valley,  20  And  Beth- 
peor,  and  Ashdoth-pisgah,  and  Beth 
jeshimoth,  21  And  all  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  and   all   the  kingdom   0£ 
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Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  which 
reigned  in  Heshbon,  whom  Moses 
smote  with  the  princes  of  Midian, 
Evi,  and  Rekem,  and  Zur,  and  Hur, 
and  Reba,  ivhich  were  dukes  of  Sihon, 
dwelhng  in  the  country.  22  Balaam 
also  the  son  of  Beor,  the  soothsayer, 
did  the  children  of  Israel  slay  with 
the  sword  among  them  that  were 
slain  by  them.  23  And  the  border 
of  the  children  of  Reuben  was  Jor- 
dan, and  the  border  thereof.  This 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  children 
of  Reuben  after  their  families,  the 
cities  and  the  villages  thereof.  24 
And  Moses  gave  inheritance  unto  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  even  unto  the  children 
of  Gad  according  to  their  families. 
25  And  their  coast  was  Jazer,  and 
all  the  cities  of  Gilead,  and  half  the 
land  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  unto 
Aroer  that  is  before  Rabbah;  26 
And  from  Heshbon  unto  Ramath- 
mizpeh,  and  Betonim ;  and  from 
Mahanaim  unto  the  border  of  Debir ; 
27  And  in  the  valley,  Beth-aram,  and 
Beth-nimrah,  and  Succoth,  and  Za- 
phon,  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon  king  of  Heshbon,  Jordan  and 
his  border,  even  unto  the  edge  of  the 
sea  of  Chinnereth  on  the  other  side 
Jordan  eastward.  28  This  is  the  in- 
heritance of  the  children  of  Gad  after 
their  families,  the  cities,  and  their 
villages.  29  And  Moses  gave  inherit- 
ance unto  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh : 
and  this  was  the  p()ssessio7i  of  the 
half  tribe  of  the  children  of  Manasseh 
by  their  families.  30  And  their  coast 
was  from  Mahanaim,  all  Bashan,  all 
the  kingdom  of  Og  king  of  Bashan, 
and  all  the  towns  of  Jair,  which  are 
in  Bashan,  threescore  cities  :  31  And 
half  Gilead,  and  Ashtaroth,  and 
Edrei,  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Og  in 
Bashan,  wei-e  pertaining  unto  the 
children  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manas- 
seh, even  to  the  one  half  of  the  child- 
ren of  Machir  by  their  families.  32 
These  are  the  countries  which  Moses 
did  distribute  for  inheritance  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  on  the  other  side 
Jordan,  by  Jericho,  eastward.  33 
But  unto  the  tribe  of  Levi  Moses 
gave  not  any  inheritance  :  the  Lord 
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God  of  Israel  was  their  inheritance, 


as  he  said  unto  them. 

Here  we  have,  I.  Orders  given  to  Joshua 
to  assign  to  each  tribe  its  portion  of  this 
land,  including  that  which  was  yet  unsub- 
dued, which  must  be  brought  into  the  lot, 
in  a  believing  confidence  that  it  should  be 
conquered  when  Israel  was  multiplied  so  as 
to  have  occasion  for  it  (v.  7):  Now  divide 
this  land.  Joshua  thought  all  must  be  con- 
quered before  any  must  be  divided.  "No," 
said  God,  "  there  is  as  much  conquered  as 
will  serve  your  turn  for  the  present ;  divide 
this,  and  make  your  best  of  it,  and  wait  for 
the  remainder  hereafter."  Note,  We  must 
take  the  comfort  of  what  we  have,  though 
we  cannot  compass  all  we  would  have.  Ob- 
serve, 

1.  The  land  must  be  divided  among  the 
several  tribes,  and  they  must  not  always  live 
in  common,  as  now  they  did.  Which  way 
soever  a  just  property  is  acquired,  it  is  the 
will  of  that  God  who  has  given  the  earth  to 
the  children  of  men  that  there  sliould  be 
such  a  thing,  and  that  every  man  should 
know  his  own,  and  not  invade  that  which  is 
another's.  The  world  must  be  governed, 
not  by  force,  but  right,  by  the  law  of  equity, 
not  of  arms. 

2.  That  it  must  be  divided  for  an  inherit- 
ance, though  they  got  it  by  conquest.  (1.) 
The  promise  of  it  came  to  them  as  an  in- 
heritance from  their  fathers  ;  the  land  of  pro- 
mise pertained  to  the  children  of  promise, 
who  were  thus  beloved  for  their  fathers' 
sakes,  and  in  performance  of  the  covenant 
with  them.  (2.)  The  possession  of  it  was  to 
be  transmitted  by  them,  as  an  inheritance  to 
their  children.  Frequently,  what  is  got  by 
force  is  soon  lost  again ;  but  Israel,  having 
an  incontestable  title  to  this  land  by  the  di- 
vine grant,  might  see  it  hereby  secured  as  an 
inheritance  to  their  seed  after  them,  and  that 
God  kept  this  mercy  for  thousands. 

3.  That  Joshua  must  not  divide  it  by  his 
own  will.  Though  he  was  a  very  wise,  just, 
and  good  man,  it  must  not  be  left  to  him  to 
give  what  he  pleased  to  each  tribe  ;  but  he 
must  do  it  by  lot,  which  referred  the  matter 
wholly  to  God,  and  to  his  determination,  for 
he  it  is  that  appoints  the  bounds  of  our  ha- 
bitation, and  every  man's  judgment  must 
proceed  from  him.  But  Joshua  must  pre- 
side in  this  affair,  must  manage  this  solemn 
appeal  to  Providence,  and  see  that  the  lot 
was  drawn  fairly  and  without  fraud,  and  that 
every  tribe  did  acquiesce  in  it.  The  lot  in- 
deed causeth  contention  to  cease,  Prov.  xviii. 
18.  But,  if  upon  this  lot  any  controversy 
should  arise,  Joshua  by  his  wisdom  and 
authority  must  determine  it,  and  prevent  any 
ill  consequences  of  it.  Joshua  must  have 
the  honour  of  dividing  the  land,  (1.)  Be^ 
cause  he  had  undergone  the  fatigue  of  con- 
quering it:  and  when,  through  his  hand, 
each  tribe  received  its  allotment,  they  would 
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thereby  be  made  the  more  sensible  of  their 
obligations  to  hiin.  And  what  a  pleasure 
must  it  needs  be  to  a  man  of  such  a  pub- 
lic spirit  as  Joshua  was  to  see  the  people 
that  were  so  dear  to  him  eating  of  the  labour 
of  his  hands !  (2.)  That  he  might  be  herein  a 
type  of  Christ,  who  has  not  only  conquered 
for  us  the  gates  of  hell,  but  has  opened  to 
us  the  gates  of  heaven,  and,  having  pur- 
chased tlie  eternal  inheritance  for  all  be- 
lievers, will  in  due  time  put  them  all  in  pos- 
session of  it. 

II.  An  account  is  here  given  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  land  on  the  other  side  Jordan 
among  the  Reubenites,  and  Gadites,  and  half 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh.     Observe, 

1.  How  this  account  is  introduced.  It 
comes  in,  (1.)  As  the  reason  why  this  land 
within  Jordan  must  be  divided  only  to  the 
nine  tribes  and  a  half,  because  the  other  two 
and  a  half  were  already  provided  for.  (2.) 
As  a  pattern  to  Joshua  in  the  work  he  had 
now  to  do.  He  had  seen  Moses  distribute 
that  land,  which  would  give  him  some  aid 
in  distributing  this,  and  thence  he  might 
take  his  measures  ;  only  this  was  to  be  done 
by  lot,  but  it  should  seem  Moses  did  that 
himself,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto 
him.  (3.)  As  an  inducement  to  Joshua  to 
hasten  the  dividing  of  this  land,  that  the  nine 
tribes  and  a  half  might  not  be  kept  any 
longer  than  was  necessary  out  of  their  pos- 
session, since  their  brethren  of  the  two  tribes 
and  a  half  were  so  well  settled  in  theirs ; 
and  God  their  common  Father  would  not 
have  such  a  difference  made  between  his 
children. 

2.  The  particulars  of  this  account. 
(1.)  Here  is  a  general  description  of  the 

country  that  was  given  to  the  two  tribes  and  a 
hdi\{,which  Moses  gave  them,  even  as  Moses  gave 
them,  V.  8.  The  repetition  implies  a  ratifica- 
tion of  the  grant  by  Joshua.  Moses  settled 
this  matter,  and,  as  Moses  settled  it,  so 
shall  it  rest ;  Joshua  will  not,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  go  about  to  alter  it.  And 
a  reason  is  intimated  why  he  would  not,  be- 
cause Moses  was  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
and  acted  in  this  matter  by  secret  direction 
from  him  and  was  faithful  as  a  servant. 
Here  we  have,  [l.]  The  fixing  of  the  bound- 
aries of  this  country,  by  which  they  were 
divided  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  v,  9, 
&c.  Israel  must  know  their  own  and  keep 
to  it,  and  may  not,  under  pretence  of  their 
being  God's  peculiar  people,  encroach  upon 
their  neighbours,  and  invade  their  rights  and 
properties,  to  which  they  had  a  good  and 
firm  title  by  providence,  though  not,  as  Israel, 
a  title  by  promise.  [2.]  An  exception  of 
one  part  of  this  countr)'  from  Israel's  posses- 
sion, though  it  was  in  their  grant,  namely, 
the  Geshuriles  and  the  Maachathites,  v.  13. 
They  had  not  leisure  to  reduce  all  the  remote 
and  obscure  corners  of  the  country  in 
Moses's  time,  and  afterwards  they  had  no 
mind  to  it,  being  easy  with  what  they  had. 
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Thus  those  who  are  not  straitened  in  God's 
promises  are  yet  straitened  in  their  own  faith, 
and  prayers,  and  endeavours. 

(2.)  A  very  particular  account  of  the  in- 
heritances of  these  two  tribes  and  a  half,  how 
they  were  separated  from  each  other,  and 
what  cities,  with  the  towns,  villages,  and 
fields,  commonly  known  and  reputed  to  be 
appurtenances  to  them,  belonged  to  each 
tribe.  This  is  very  fully  and  exactly  set 
down  in  order  that  posterity  might,  in  read- 
ing this  history,  be  the  more  affected  with 
the  goodness  of  God  to  their  ancestors,  when 
they  found  what  a  large  and  fruitful  country, 
and  what  abundance  of  great  and  famous 
cities,  he  put  them  in  possession  of  (God's 
grants  look  best  when  we  descend  to  the 
particulars);  and  also  that  the  limits  of  every 
tribe  being  punctually  set  down  in  this  au- 
thentic record  disputes  might  be  prevented, 
and  such  contests  between  the  tribes  as  com- 
monly happen  where  boundaries  have  not 
been  adjusted  nor  this  matter  brought  to  a 
certainty.  And  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
the  register  here  prescribed  and  published  of 
the  lot  of  each  tribe  was  of  great  use  to  Israel 
in  after-ages,  was  often  appealed  to,  and 
always  acquiesced  in,  for  the  determining  of 
tneum  and  tuum — mine  and  thine. 

[l.]  We  have  here  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  Jacob's  first-born,  who,  though  he 
had  lost  the  dignity  and  power  which  ])er- 
tained  to  the  birthright,  yet,  it  seems,  had 
the  advantage  of  being  first  served.  Per- 
haps those  of  that  tribe  had  an  eye  to  this  in 
desiring  to  be  seated  on  that  side  Jordan, 
that,  since  they  could  not  expect  the  benefit 
of  the  best  lot,  they  might  have  the  credit  of 
the  first.  Observe,  First,  In  the  account  of 
the  lot  of  this  tribe  mention  is  made  of  the 
slaughter,  1.  Of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amor- 
ites,  who  reigned  in  this  country,  and  might 
have  kept  it  and  his  life  if  he  would  have 
been  neighbourly,  and  have  suffered  Israel 
to  pass  through  his  territories,  but,  by  at- 
tempting to  oppose  them,  justly  brought 
ruin  upon  himself.  Num.  xxi.  21,  &c.  2.  Of 
the  princes  of  Midian,  who  were  slain  after- 
wards in  another  war  (Num.  xxxi.  8),  and  yet 
are  here  called  dukes  of  Sihon,  and  are  said 
to  be  smitten  with  him,  because  they  were 
either  tributaries  to  him,  or,  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  Israel,  confederates  with  him,  and 
hearty  in  his  interests,  and  his  fall  made  way 
for  theirs  not  long  after.  3.  Of  Balaam  par- 
ticularly, that  would,  if  he  could,  have  cursed 
Israel,  and  was  soon  after  recompensed  ac- 
cording to  the  wickedness  of  his  endeavour 
(Ps.  xxviii.  4),  for  he  fell  with  those  that  set 
him  on.  This  was  recorded  before  (Num. 
xxxi.  8),  and  is  here  repeated,  because  the 
defeating  of  Balaam's  purpose  to  curse  Is- 
rael was  the  turning  of  that  curse  into  a  bless- 
ing, and  was  such  an  instance  of  the  power 
and  goodness  of  God  as  was  fit  to  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance.  See  Mic.  vi.  5. 
Secondly,  Within  the  lot  of  this  tribe  was 
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that  Mount  Pisgah  from  the  top  of  which 
Moses  took  his  view  of  the  earthly  Canaan 
and  his  flight  to  the  heavenly.  And  not  far 
off  thence  Elijah  was  when  he  was  fetched 
up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  The  se- 
paration of  this  tribe  from  the  rest,  by  the 
river  Jordan,  was  that  which  Deborah  la- 
mented ;  and  the  preference  they  gave  to 
their  private  interests  above  the  public  was 
what  she  censured,  Judg.  v.  15, 16.  In  this 
tribe  lay  Heshbon  and  Sibmah,  famed  for 
their  fruitful  fields  and  ^'ineyards.  See  Isa. 
xvi.  8,  9 ;  Jer.  xlviii  32.  This  tribe,  with 
that  of  Gad,  was  sorely  shaken  by  Hazael 
king  of  Syria  (2  Kings  x.  33),  and  after- 
wards dislodged  and  carried  into  captivity, 
twenty  years  before  the  general  captivity  of 
the  ten  tribes  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  1 
Chron.  v.  26. 

[2.]  The  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  v.  24—28. 
This  lay  north  of  Reuben's  lot ;  the  country 
of  Gilead  lay  in  this  tribe,  so  famous  for  its 
balm  that  it  is  thought  strange  indeed  if 
there  be  no  balm  in  Gilead,  and  the  cities  of 
Jabesh-Gilead  and  Ramoth-Gilead  which  we 
often  read  of  in  scripture.  Succoth  and 
Penuel,  which  we  read  of  in  the  story  of 
Gideon,  were  in  this  tribe ;  and  that  forest 
which  is  called  the  wood  of  Ephraim  (from 
the  slaughter  Jephthah  made  there  of  the 
Ephraimites),  in  which  Absalom's  rebellious 
army  was  beaten,  while  his  father  David  lay 
at  Mahanaim,  one  of  the  frontier-cities  of 
this  tribe,  v.  26.  Sharon,  famous  for  joses, 
was  in  this  tribe.  And  within  the  limits  of 
this  tribe  lived  those  Gadarenes  that  loved 
their  swine  better  than  their  Saviour,  fitter 
to  be  called  Girgashites  than  Israelites. 

[3.]  The  lot  01  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
V.  29 — 31.  Bashan,  the  kingdom  of  Og,  was 
in  this  allotment,  famous  for  the  best  timber, 
witness  the  oaks  of  Bashan — and  the  best 
breed  of  cattle,  witness  the  bulls  and  rams 
of  Bashan.  This  tribe  lay  north  of  Gad, 
reached  to  Mount  Hermon,  and  had  in  it 
part  of  Gilead.  Mizpeh  was  in  this  half- 
tribe,  and  Jephthah  was  one  of  its  orna- 
ments ;  so  was  Elijah,  for  in  this  tribe  was 
Thisbe,  whence  he  is  called  the  Tishbite; 
and  Jair  was  another.  In  the  edge  of  the 
tribe  stood  Chorazin,  honoured  with  Christ's 
wondrous  works,  but  ruined  by  his  righteous 
woe  for  not  improving  them. 

[4.]  Twice  in  this  chapter  it  is  taken 
notice  of  that  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  Moses 
pave  no  inheritance  (v.  14,  33),  for  so  God 
had  appointed.  Num.  xviii.  20.  If  they  had 
been  appointed  to  a  lot  entire  by  themselves, 
Moses  would  have  served  them  first,  not  be- 
cause it  was  his  own  tribe,  but  because  it  was 
God's ;  but  they  must  be  provided  for  in 
another  manner ;  their  habitations  must  be 
scattered  in  all  the  tribes,  and  their  mainte- 
nance brought  out  of  all  the  tribes,  and  God 
himself  was  the  portion  both  of  their  in- 
heritance and  of  their  cup,  Deut.  x.  9 ; 
xviii.  2. 
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Here  if,  I.  The  geueral  methotl  that  was  taken  in  ili*i(liug  tlie  land, 
let.  1 — 5.  II.  The  tieinand  Caleb  made  of  Hebron,  ai  lil«  by 
promise,  and  tbererore  not  to  be  put  into  the  lot  with  tlic  rest, 
ver.  6 — 12.  And  Joshua's  grant  of  that  demand,  ver.  13 — 15. 
This  was  done  at  Oilgal,  which  was  as  yet  their  head-quarters. 


A 


ND  these  are  the  countries 
which  the  children  of  Israel  in- 
herited in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun,  and  the  heads  of  the 
fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  distributed  for  inheritance 
to  them.  2  By  lot  was  their  inherit- 
ance, as  the  Lord  commanded  by 
the  hand  of  Moses,  for  the  nine 
tribes,  and  for  the  half  tribe.  3  For 
Moses  had  given  the  inheritance  of 
two  tribes  and  a  half  tribe  on  the 
other  side  Jordan  :  but  unto  the  Le- 
vites  he  gave  none  inheritance  among 
them.  4  For  the  children  of  Joseph 
were  two  tribes,  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  :  therefore  they  gave  no  part 
unto  the  Levites  in  the  land,  save 
cities  to  dwell  in,  with  their  suburbs 
for  their  cattle  and  for  their  sub- 
stance. 5  As  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses,  so  the  children  of  Israel  did, 
and  they  divided  the  land. 

The  historian,  having  in  the  foregoinp; 
chapter  given  an  account  of  the  disposal  of 
the  countries  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  now 
comes  to  tell  us  what  they  did  with  the 
countries  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  They  were 
not  conquered  to  be  left  desert,  a  habitation 
for  dragons,  and  a  court  for  owls,  Isa.  xxxiv. 
13.  No,  the  Israelites  that  had  hitherto 
been  closely  encamped  in  a  body,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  them  such  as  never  knew 
any  other  way  of  living,  must  now  disperse 
themselves  to  replenish  these  new  conquests. 
It  is  said  of  the  earth,  God  created  it  not  in 
vain ;  he  formed  it  to  be  inhabited,  Isa.  xlv. 
18.  Canaan  would  have  been  subdued  in 
vain  if  it  had  not  been  inhabited,  Yet  every 
man  might  not  go  and  settle  where  he 
pleased,  but  as  there  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  days  of  Peleg  an  orderly  and  regular  di- 
vision of  the  habitable  earth  among  the  sons 
of  Noah  (Gen.  x.  25,  32),  so  there  was  now 
such  a  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan  among 
the  sons  of  Jacob.  God  had  given  Moses 
directions  how  this  distribution  should  be 
made,  and  those  directions  are  here  punc- 
tually observed.     See  Num.  xxvi.  53,  &c. 

I.  The  managers  of  this  great  affair  were 
Joshua  the  chief  magistrate,  Eleazar  the  chief 
priest,  and  ten  princes,  one  of  each  of  the 
tribes  that  were  now  to  have  their  inheritance, 
whom  God  himself  had  nominated  (Num. 
xxxiv.  17,  &c.)  some  years  before;  and,  il 
should  seem,  they  were  all  now  in  being, 
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and  attended  this  service,  that  every  tribe, 
having  a  representative  of  its  own,  might  be 
satisfied  that  there  was  fair  dealing,  and 
might  the  more  contentedly  sit  down  by  its 
lot. 

II.  The  tribes  among  whom  this  dividend 
was  to  be  made  were  nine  and  a  half.  1. 
Not  the  two  and  a  half  that  were  already 
seated  (v.  3),  though  perhaps  now  that  they 
saw  what  a  good  land  Canaan  was,  and  how 
effectually  it  was  subdued,  they  might  some 
of  them  repent  their  choice,  and  wish  they 
had  now  been  to  have  their  lot  with  their 
brethren,  upon  which  condition  they  would 
gladly  have  given  up  what  they  had  on  the 
other  side  Jordan ;  but  it  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted :  they  had  made  their  election  with- 
out power  of  revocation,  and  so  must  their 
doom  be ;  they  themselves  have  decided  it, 
and  they  must  adhere  to  their  choice.  2. 
Not  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  this  was  to  be  other- 
wise provided  for.  God  had  distinguished 
them  from,  and  dignified  them  above,  the 
other  tribes,  and  they  must  not  now  mingle 
themselves  with  them,  nor  cast  in  their  lot 
among  them,  for  this  would  entangle  them 
in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  which  would  not 
consist  with  a  due  attendance  on  their  sacred 
function.  But,  3.  Joseph  made  two  tribes, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  pursuant  to  Jacob's 
adoption  of  Joseph's  two  sons,  and  so  the 
number  of  the  tribes  was  kept  up  to  twelve, 
though  Levi  was  taken  out,  which  is  inti- 
mated here  (v.  4) :  The  children  of  Joseph 
were  two  tribes,  therefore  they  gave  no  part  to 
Levi,  they  being  twelve  without  them. 

III.  The  rule  by  which  they  went  was  the 
lot,  V.  2.  The  disposal  of  that  is  of  the  Lord, 
Prov.  xvi.  33.  It  was  here  used  in  an  affair 
of  weight,  and  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  accommodated  to  universal  satisfaction, 
and  it  was  used  in  a  solemn  religious  man- 
ner as  an  appeal  to  God,  by  consent  of  par- 
ties. In  dividing  by  lot,  1.  They  referred 
themselves  to  God,  and  to  his  wisdom  and 
sovereignty,  believing  him  fitter  to  determine 
for  them  than  they  for  themselves.  Ps.  xlvii. 
4,  He  shall  choose  our  inheritance  for  us. 
2.  They  professed  a  willingness  to  abide  by 
the  determination  of  it ;  for  every  man  must 
take  what  is  his  lot,  and  make  the  best  of 
it.  In  allusion  to  this  we  are  said  to  obtain  an 
inheritance  in  Christ  (Eph,  i.  11),  i»cXfjpa»0i;^tv 
— we  have  obtained  it  by  lot,  so  the  word 
signifies ;  for  it  is  obtained  by  a  divine  desig- 
nation. Christ,  our  Joshua,  gives  eternal  life 
to  as  many  as  were  given  him,  John  xvii.  2. 

G  Then  the  children  of  Judah  came 
unto  Joshua  in  Gilgal :  and  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite 
said  unto  him,  Thou  knowest  the 
thing  that  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses 
the  man  of  God  concerning  me  and 
thee  in  Kadesh-barnea.  7  Forty 
years  old  was  I  when  Moses  the  ser- 
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vant  of  the  Lord  sent  me  from  Ka- 
desh-barnea to  espy  out  the  land  j 
and  I  brought  him  word  again  as  it 
was  in  mine  heart.  8  Nevertheless 
my  brethren  that  went  up  with  me 
made  the  heart  of  the  people  melt :: 
but  1  wholly  followed  the  Lord  my 
God.  9  And  Moses  sware  on  that 
day,  saying.  Surely  the  land  whereon 
thy  feet  have  trodden  shall  be  thine 
inheritance,  and  thy  children's  for 
ever,  because  thou  hast  wholly  fol- 
lowed the  Lord  my  God.  10  And 
now,  behold,  the  Lord  hath  kept  me 
alive,  as  he  said,  these  forty  and  five 


years,  even  since  the  Lord  spake 
this  word  unto  Moses,  while  the 
children  of  Israel  wandered  in  the 
wilderness  :  and  now,  lo,  I  am  this 
day  fourscore  and  five  years  old.  1 1 
As  yet  I  am  as  strong  this  day  as  I 
was  in  the  day  that  Moses  sent  me  : 
as  my  strength  was  then,  even  so  is 
my  strength  now,  for  war,  both  to 
go  out,  and  to  come  in.  12  Now 
therefore  give  me  this  mountain, 
whereof  the  Lord  spake  in  that  day ; 
for  thou  heardest  in  that  day  how 
the  Anakims  were  there,  and  that  the 
cities  luere  great  and  fenced  :  if  so  be 
the  Lord  will  be  with  me,  then  I 
shall  be  able  to  drive  them  out,  as 
the  Lord  said.  13  And  Joshua 
blessed  him,  and  gave  unto  Caleb  the 
son  of  Jephunneh  Hebron  for  an  in- 
heritance. ]  4  Hebron  therefore  be- 
came the  inheritance  of  Caleb  the  son 
of  J  ephunneh  the  Kenezite  unto  this 
day,  because  that  he  wholly  followed 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  15  And 
the  name  of  Hebron  before  was  Kir- 
jath-arba;  which  Arha  was  a  great 
man  among  the  Anakims.  And  the 
land  had  rest  from  war. 

Before  the  lot  was  cast  into  the  lap  for  the 
determining  of  the  portions  of  the  respective 
tribes,  the  particular  portion  of  Caleb  was  as- 
signed to  him.  He  was  now,  except  Joshua, 
not  only  the  oldest  man  in  all  Israel,  but  was 
twenty  years  older  than  any  of  them,  for  all 
that  were  above  twenty  years  old  when  he 
was  forty  were  dead  in  the  wilderness ;  it 
was  fit  therefore  that  this  ])h(Enix  of  his  age 
should  have  some  particular  marks  of  honour 
put  upon  him  in  the  dividing  of  the  land. 
Now, 

I.   Caleb  here  presents  his  petition,  or 
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rather  makes  his  demand,  to  have  Hebron 
given  him  for  a  possession  (this  mountain  he 
calls  it,  V.  12),  and  not  to  have  that  put  into 
the  lot  with  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 
To  justify  his  demand,  he  shows  that  God 
had  long  since,  by  Moses,  promised  him  that 
very  mountain  j  so  that  God's  mind  being 
already  made  known  in  this  matter  it  would 
be  a  vain  and  needless  thing  to  consult  it 
any  further  by  casting  lots,  by  which  we  are 
to  appeal  to  God  in  those  cases  only  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  decided,  not  in  those 
which,  like  this,  are  already  determined.  Ca- 
leb is  here  called  the  Kenezite,  some  think 
from  some  remarkable  victory  obtained  by 
him  over  the  Kenezites,  as  the  Romans  gave 
their  great  generals  titles  from  the  countries 
they  conquered,  as  Africanus,  Germanicus, 
&c.     Observe, 

1.  To  enforce  his  petition,  (.1.)  He  brings 
the  children  of  Judah,  that  is,  the  heads 
and  great  men  of  that  tribe,  along  with  him, 
to  present  it,  who  were  willing  thus  to  pay 
their  respects  to  that  ornament  of  their  tribe, 
and  to  testify  their  consent  that  he  should 
be  provided  for  by  himself,  and  that  they 
would  not  take  it  as  any  reflection  upon  the 
rest  of  this  tribe.  Caleb  was  the  person 
whom  God  had  chosen  out  of  that  tribe  to 
be  employed  in  dividing  the  land  (Num.  xxxiv. 
19),  and  therefore,  lest  he  should  seem  to 
improve  his  authority  as  a  commissioner  for 
his  own  private  advantage  and  satisfaction, 
he  brings  his  brethren  along  with  him,  and, 
waiving  his  own  power,  seems  rather  to  rely 
upon  their  interest.  (2.)  He  appeals  to 
Joshua  himself  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  upon  which  he  grounded  his  pe- 
tition :  Thou  knowest  the  thing,  v.  6.  (3.) 
He  makes  a  very  honourable  mention  of 
Moses,  which  he  knew  would  not  be  at  all 
unpleasing  to  Joshua :  Moses  the  man  of 
God  (v.  6),  and  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  v.  7- 
What  Moses  said  he  took  as  from  God  him- 
self, because  Moses  was  his  mouth  and  his 
agent,  and  therefore  he  had  reason  both  to 
desire  and  expect  that  it  should  be  made 
good.  What  can  be  more  earnestly  desired 
than  the  tokens  of  God's  favour  ?  And  what 
more  confidently  expected  than  the  grants  of 


nis  promise  ? 

2.  In  his  petition  he  sets  forth, 
(1.)  The  testimony  of  his  conscience  con- 
cerning his  integrity  in  the  management  of 
that  great  affair  on  which  it  proved  the  fate 
of  Israel  turned,  the  spying  out  of  the  land. 
Caleb  was  one  of  the  twelve  that  were  sent 
out  on  that  errand  (v.  7),  and  he  now  reflect- 
ed upon  it  with  comfort,  and  mentioned  it, 
not  in  pride,  but  as  that  which,  being  the 
consideration  of  the  grant,  was  necessary  to 
be  inserted  in  the  plea,  [l .]  That  he  made 
his  report  as  it  was  in  his  heart,  that  is,  he 
spoke  as  he  thought  when  he  spoke  so  ho- 
nourably of  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  confidently 
of  the  power  of  God  to  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  so  contemptibly  of  the  op- 
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position  that  the  Canaanites,  even  the  Ana. 
kim  themselves,  could  make  against  them, 
as  we  find  he  did.  Num.  xiii.  30 ;  xiv.  7 — 9. 
He  did  not  do  it  merely  to  please  Moses,  or 
to  keep  the  people  quiet,  much  less  from  a 
spu-it  of  contradiction  to  his  fellows,  but 
from  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  said  and  a  firm  belief  of  the  divine  pro- 
mise. [2.]  That  herein  he  wholly  followed 
the  Lord  his  God,  that  is,  he  kept  close  to  his 
duty,  and  sincerely  aimed  at  the  glory  of 
God  in  it.  He  conformed  himself  to  the 
divine  will  with  an  eye  to  the  divine  favour. 
He  had  obtained  this  testimony  from  God 
himself  (Num.  xiv.  24),  and  therefore  it  was 
not  vain-glory  in  him  to  speak  of  it,  any 
more  than  it  is  for  those  who  have  God's 
Spirit  witnessing  with  their  spirits  that  they 
are  the  children  of  God  humbly  and  thank- 
fully to  tell  others  for  their  encouragement 
what  God  has  done  for  their  souls.  Note, 
Those  that  follow  God  fully  when  they  are 
young  shall  have  both  the  credit  and  com- 
fort of  it  when  they  are  old,  and  the  reward 
of  it  for  ever  in  the  heavenly  Canaan.  [3.] 
That  he  did  this  when  all  his  brethren  and 
companions  in  that  service,  excep'„  Joshua, 
did  otherwise.  They  made  the  heart  of  the 
people  melt  (v.  8),  and  how  pernicious  the 
consequences  of  it  were  was  very  well  known. 
It  adds  much  to  the  praise  of  following  God 
if  we  adhere  to  him  when  others  desert  and 
decline  from  him.  Caleb  needed  not  to 
mention  particularly  Joshua's  conduct  in 
this  matter  ;  it  was  sufficiently  known,  and 
he  would  not  seem  to  flatter  him ;  it  was 
enough  to  say  (w,  6),  Thou  knowest  what  the 
Lord  spoke  concerning  me  and  thee. 

(2.)  The  experience  he  had  had  of  God's 
goodness  to  him  ever  since  to  this  day. 
Though  he  had  wandered  with  the  rest  m 
the  wilderness,  and  had  been  kept  thirty- 
eight  years  out  of  Canaan  as  they  were,  for 
that  sin  which  he  was  so  far  from  having  a 
hand  in  that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  pre- 
vent it,  yet,  instead  of  complaining  of  this, 
he  mentions,  to  the  glory  of  God,  his  mercy 
to  him  in  two  things : — [l,]  That  he  was 
kept  alive  in  the  wilderness,  not  only  not- 
withstanding the  common  perils  and  fatigues 
of  that  tedious  march,  but  though  all  that 
generation  of  Israelites,  except  himself  and 
Joshua,  were  one  way  or  other  cut  off"  by 
death.  With  what  a  grateful  sense  of  God's 
goodness  to  him  does  he  speak  it!  (v.  10). 
Now  behold  (behold  and  wonder)  the  Lord 
hath  kept  me  alive  these  forty  and  five  years, 
thirty-eight  years  in  the  wilderness,  through 
the  plagues  of  the  desert,  and  seven  years 
in  Canaan  through  the  perils  of  war !  Note, 
First,  While  we  live,  it  is  God  that  keeps  us 
alive;  by  his  power  he  protects  us  from 
death,  and  by  his  bounty  supplies  us  con- 
tinually with  the  supports  and  comforts  of 
life.  He  holdeth  our  soul  in  life.  Secondly, 
The  longer  we  live  the  more  sensible  we 
should  be  of  God's  goodness  to  us  in  keep- 
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ing  us  alive,  his  care  in  prolonging  our  frail 
lives,  his  patience  in  prolonging  our  for- 
feited lives.  Has  he  kept  me  alive  these 
forty-five  years?  Is  it  about  that  time  of 
life  with  us  ?  Or  is  it  more  ?  Or  is  it  less  ? 
We  have  reason  to  say.  It  is  of  the  Lord's 
mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed.  How  much 
are  we  indebted  to  the  favour  of  God,  and 
what  shall  we  render?  Let  the  life  thus 
kept  by  the  prov-idence  of  God  be  devoted 
to  his  praise.  Thirdly,  The  death  of  many 
others  round  about  us  should  make  us  the 
more  thankful  to  God  for  sparing  us  and 
keeping  us  alive.  Thousands  falling  on  our 
right  hand  and  our  left  and  yet  ourselves 
spared.  These  distinguishmg  favours  im- 
pose on  us  strong  obligations  to  singular 
obedience.  [2.]  That  he  was  fit  for  business, 
now  that  he  was  in  Canaan.  Though  eighty- 
five  years  old,  yet  as  hearty  and  lively  as 
when  he  was  forty  (v.  11) :  As  my  strength 
was  then,  so  is  it  now.  This  was  the  fruit 
of  the  promise,  and  out-did  what  was  said  ; 
for  God  not  only  gives  what  he  promises, 
but  he  gives  more  :  life  by  promise  shall  be 
life,  and  health,  and  strength,  and  all  that 
which  will  make  the  promised  life  a  blessing 
and  comfort.  Moses  had  said  in  his  prayer 
(Ps.  xc.  10)  that  at  eighty  years  old  even  their 
strength  is  labour  and  sorrow,  and  so  it  is 
most  commonly.  But  Caleb  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule ;  his  strength  at  eighty-five  was 
ease  and  joy  :  this  he  got  by  following  the 
Lord  fully.  Caleb  here  takes  notice  of  this 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  as  an  excuse  for 
his  asking  a  portion  which  he  must  fetch 
out  of  the  giants'  hands.  Let  not  Joshua 
tell  him  he  knew  not  what  he  asked  j  could 
he  get  the  possession  of  that  which  he 
begged  for  a  title  to  ?  "  Yes,"  says  he,  "  why 
not  ?  I  am  as  fit  for  war  now  as  ever  I  was." 
(3.)  Tlie  promise  Moses  had  made  him  in 
God's  name  that  he  should  have  this  moun- 
taiii,  V.  9.  This  promise  is  his  chief  plea, 
and  that  on  which  he  relies.  As  we  find  it 
(Num.  xiv.  24)  it  is  general,  him  will  I  bring 
into  the  land  whereunto  he  went,  and  his  seed 
shall  possess  it ;  but  it  seems  it  was  more 
particular,  and  Joshua  knew  it ;  both  sides 
understood  this  mountain  for  which  Caleb 
was  now  a  suitor  to  be  intended.  This  was 
the  place  from  which,  more  than  any  other, 
the  spies  took  their  report,  for  here  they  met 
with  the  sons  of  Anak  (Num.  xiii.  22),  the 
sight  of  whom  made  such  an  impression 
upon  them,  v.  33.  We  may  suppose  that 
Caleb,  observing  what  stress  they  laid  uj)on 
the  diflficulty  of  conquering  Hebron,  a  city 
garrisoned  by  the  giants,  and  how  thence 
they  inferred  that  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
laud  was  utterly  impracticable,  in  opposition 
to  their  suggestions,  and  to  convince  the 
people  that  he  spoke  as  he  thought,  bravely 
desired  to  have  that  city  which  they  called 
invincible  assigned  to  himself  for  his  own  por- 
tion :  "  I  will  undertake  to  deal  with  that,  and, 
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without."  "  Well,"  said  Moses,  "  it  shall 
be  thy  own  then,  win  it  and  wear  it."  Such 
a  noble  heroic  spirit  Caleb  had,  and  so  de- 
sirous was  he  to  inspire  his  brethren  with  it, 
that  he  chose  this  place  only  because  it  was 
the  most  difficult  to  be  conquered.  And,  to 
show  that  his  soul  did  not  decay  any  more 
than  his  body,  now  forty-five  years  after  he 
adheres  to  his  choice  and  is  still  of  the  same 
mind. 

(4.)  The  hopes  he  had  of  being  master  of 
it,  though  the  sons  of  Anak  were  in  pos- 
session of  it  {v.  12):  ]f  the  Lord  will  be  with, 
me,  then  I  shall  be  able  to  drive  them  out. 
The  city  of  Hebron  Joshua  had  already  re- 
duced {ch.  X.  37),  but  the  mountain  which 
belonged  to  it,  and  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  sons  of  Anak,  was  yet  unconquered ; 
for  though  the  cutting  off  of  the  Anakim 
from  Hebron  was  mentioned  ch.  xi.  21, 
because  the  historian  would  relate  all  the 
military  actions  together,  yet  it  seems  it  was 
not  conquered  till  after  they  had  begun  to 
divide  the  land.  Observe,  He  builds  his 
hopes  of  driving  out  the  sons  of  Anak  upon 
the  presence  of  God  with  him.  He  does 
not  say,  "  Because  I  am  now  as  strong  for 
war  as  I  was  at  forty,  therefore  I  shall  drive 
them  out,"  depending  upon  his  personal 
valour;  nor  does  he  depend  upon  his  in- 
terest in  the  warhke  tribe  of  Judah,  who  at- 
tended him  now  in  making  this  aildress,  and 
no  doubt  would  assist  him ;  nor  does  he 
court  Joshua's  aid,  or  put  it  upon  that,  "  If 
thou  wilt  be  with  me  I  shall  gain  my  point." 
But,  If  the  Lord  will  be  with  me.  Here,  [l.] 
He  seems  to  speak  doubtfully  of  God's  be- 
ing with  him,  not  from  any  distrust  of  his 
goodness  or  faithfulness.  He  had  spoken 
without  the  least  hesitation  of  God's  presence 
with  Israel  in  general  (Num.  xiv.  9) ;  the 
Lord  is  with  us.  But  for  himself,  from  a 
humble  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness  of 
such  a  favour,  he  chooses  to  express  himself 
thus.  If  the  Lord  will  be  with  me.  The  Chal- 
dee  paraphrase  reads  it.  If  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  be  my  helper,  that  Word  which  is  God, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  time  was  made  flesh, 
and  is  the  captain  of  our  salvation.  [2.] 
But  he  expresses  without  the  least  doubt 
his  assurance  that  if  God  were  with  him  he 
should  be  able  to  dispossess  the  sons  of 
Anak.  "  If  God  be  with  us.  If  God  be  for 
us,  who  can  be  against  us,  so  as  to  prevail  ?" 
It  is  also  intimated  that  if  God  were  not 
with  him,  though  all  the  forces  of  Israel 
should  come  in  to  his  assistance,  he  should 
not  be  able  to  gain  his  point.  Whatever  we 
undertake,  God's  favourable  presence  with 
us  is  all  in  all  to  our  success ;  this  therefore 
we  must  earnestly  pray  for,  and  carefully 
make  sure  of,  by  keeping  ourselves  in  the 
love  of  God ;  and  on  this  we  must  depend, 
and  from  this  take  our  encouragement  against 
the  greatest  difficulties. 

3.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  Caleb's  re- 


if  I  cannot  get  it  for  my  inheritance,  I  will  be  I  quest  is  (r   12),  Give  me  this  mountain,  (1 
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Because  it  was  formerly  in  Qod's  promise, 
and  he  would  let  Israel  know  how  much  he 
valued  the  promise,  insisting  upon  this  moun- 
tain, whereof  the  Lord  spake  in  that  day,  as 
most  desirable,  though  perhaps  as  good  a  por- 
tion might  have  fallen  to  him  by  lot  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest.  Those  that  live  by  faith 
value  that  which  is  given  by  promise  far 
above  that  which  is  given  by  providence 
only.  (2.)  Because  it  was  now  in  the  Ana- 
kim's  possession,  and  he  would  let  Israel 
know  how  little  he  feared  the  enemy,  and 
would  by  his  example  animate  them  to  push 
on  their  conquests.  Herein  Caleb  answered 
his  name,  which  signifies  all  heart. 

II.  Joshua  grants  his  petition  (u.  13) : 
Joshua  blessed  him,  commended  his  bravery, 
applauded  his  request,  and  gave  him  what  he 
asked.  He  also  prayed  for  him,  and  for  his 
good  success  in  his  intended  undertaking 
against  the  sons  of  Anak.  Joshua  was  both 
a  prince  and  a  prophet,  and  upon  both  ac- 
counts it  was  proper  for  him  to  give  Caleb 
his  blessing,  for  the  less  is  blessed  of  the 
better.  Hebron  was  settled  on  Caleb  and 
his  heirs  ip.  14),  because  he  wholly  followed 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  And  happy  are  we 
if  we  follow  him.  Note,  Singular  piety 
shall    be    crowned    with   singular   favours. 


N( 


1.  We  are  here  told  what  Hebron  had 


been,  the  city  of  Arba,  a  great  man  among 
the  Anakim  {v.  15) ;  we  find  it  called  Kirjath- 
arba  (Gen.  xxiii.  2),  as  the  place  where  Sarah 
died.  Hereabouts  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  lived  most  of  then-  time  in  Canaan, 
and  near  to  it  was  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
where  they  were  buried,  whicn  perhaps  had 
led  Caleb  hither  when  he  went  to  spy  out 
the  land,  and  had  made  him  covet  this  rather 
than  any  other  part  for  his  inheritance.  2, 
We  are  afterwards  told  what  Hebron  was. 
f  1  .">  It  was  one  of  the  cities  belonging  to  the 
priests  fJosn.  xxi.  13„  and  a  city  of  refuge, 
Josn.  XX.  '^.  When  Caleb  had  it,  he  con- 
tented nimseli  witn  tne  country  aoout  it,  and 
cneerfuliy  gave  tne  city  to  the  priests,  the 
Lord's  ministers,  tninkmg  it  could  not  be 
oetter  oestowea,  no,  not  upon  nis  own  child- 
ren, nor  that  it  was  the  less  his  own  for  being 
thus  devoted  to  God  (2.^  It  was  a  royal 
city  and,  in  the  beginning  of  David's  reign, 
the  metropohs  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah ; 
thither  the  people  resorted  to  him,  and  there 
he  reigned  seven  years  Thus  highly  was 
Caleb's  city  honoured ;  it  is  a  pity  there 
should  have  been  such  a  blemish  upon  his 
family  long  after  as  Nabal  was,  who  was  of 
the  house  of  Caleb,  1  Sam.  xxv.  3.  But  the 
best  men  cannot  entail  their  virtues. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Thougli  the  land  was  not  completely  conquered,  yet  being  (««  was 
said  in  the  close  of  the  foregoing  chapter)  at  rest  from  war  tor 
the  present,  and  their  armies  all  drawn  out  of  the  field  tr>  a 
general  rendeivous  at  Gilgal,  there  they  began  to  divide  tlie  land, 
though  the  work  was  afterwards  perfected  at  Shiloh,  ch.  xviii. 
1,  &c.  In  this  chapter  we  have  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
which  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  had  the  precede'icv.  J.  The 
b'>rders  oi  bcnnds  of  the  inheriiancc  of  Judah,  v«r.  1— IS.  II. 
1  he  particular  assignment  of  Hebron  and  the  country  thereabout 
to  Caleb  and  his  family,  ver.  13—19.  III.  The  names  of  the 
several  cities  l):eX  fell  within  Judah's  lot,  ver.  2U — 63. 


CHAP.  XV.  The  lot  of  Judah. 

rjlHIS  then  was  the  lot  of  the  tribe 
-*-  of  the  children  of  Judah  by  their 
families  ;  even  to  the  border  of  Edom 
the  wilderness  of  Zin  southward  was 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  south  coast. 
2  And  their  south  border  was  from 
the  shore  of  the  salt  sea,  from  the  bay 
that  looketh  southward :  3  And  it 
went  out  to  the  south  side  to  Maaleh- 
acrabbim,  and  passed  along  to  Zin, 
and  ascended  up  on  the  south  side 
unto  Kadesh-barnea,  and  passed  along 
to  Hezron,  and  went  up  to  Adar,  and 
fetched  a  compass  to  Karkaa :  4 
From  thence  it  passed  toward  Azmon, 
and  went  out  unto  the  river  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  goings  out  of  that  coast  were 
at  the  sea :  this  shall  be  your  south 
coast.  5  And  the  east  border  was 
the  salt  sea,  even  unto  the  end  of 
Jordan.  And  their  border  in  the 
north  quarter  was  from  the  bay  of 
the  sea  at  the  uttermost  part  of  Jor- 
dan :  6'  And  the  border  went  up  to 
Beth-hogla,  and  passed  along  by  the 
north  of  Beth-arabah ;  and  the  border 
went  up  to  the  stone  of  Bohan  the 
son  of  Reuben :  J  And  the  border 
went  up  toward  Debir  from  the  valley 
of  Achor,  and  so  northward,  looking 
toward  Gilgal,  that  is  before  the  going 
up  to  Adummim,  which  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river :  and  the 
border  passed  toward  the  waters  of 
En-shemesh,and  the  goings  out  there- 
of were  at  En-rogel :  8  And  the 
border  went  up  by  the  valley  of  the 
son  of  Hinnom  unto  the  south  side 
of  the  Jebusite ;  the  same  is  Jeru- 
salem :  and  the  border  went  up  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  that  lieth  before 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  westward,  which 
is  at  the  end  of  the  valley  of  the  giants 
northward  :  9  And  the  border  was 
draAvn  from  the  top  of  the  hill  unto 
the  fountain  of  the  water  of  Nephtoah, 
and  went  out  to  the  cities  of  mount 
Ephron ;  and  the  border  was  drawn 
to  Baalah,  which  is  Kirjath-jearim  : 
10  And  the  border  compassed  from 
Baalah  westward  unto  mount  Seir, 
and  passed  along  unto  the  side  of 
mount  Jearim,  which  is  Chesalon, 
on  t'ne  nortn  side,  and  went  down  to 
Beth-shemesh^  and  passed  on  to  Tim- 
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nab:  11  And  the  border  went  out 
unto  the  side  of  Ekron  northward : 
and  the  border  was  drawn  to  Shicron, 
and  passed  along  to  mount  Baalah, 
and  went  out  unto  Jabneel ;  and  the 
goings  out  of  the  border  were  at  the 
sea.  12  And  the  west  border  ivas  to 
the  great  sea,  and  the  coast  thereof. 
Til  is  is  the  coast  of  the  children  of 


Judah  round  about  according  to  their 
families. 

Judah  and  Joseph  were  the  two  sons  of 
Jacob  on  whom  Reuben's  forfeited  birth- 
right devolved.  Jndah  had  the  dominion 
entailed  on  him,  and  Joseph  the  double 
portion,  and  therefore  these  two  tribes  were 
first  seated,  Judah  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  land  of  Canaan  and  Joseph  in  the 
no  them  part,  and  on  them  the  other  seven 
(lid  attend,  and  had  their  respective  lots  as 
appurtenances  to  these  two  ;  the  lots  of  Ben- 
jam  n,  Simeon,  and  Dan,  were  appendant  to 
Judah,  and  those  of  Issachar  and  Zebulun, 
Naphtali  and  Asher,  to  Joseph.  These  two 
were  first  set  up  to  be  provided  for,  it  should 
seen  ,  before  there  was  such  an  exact  survey 
of  the  land  as  we  find  afterwards,  ch.  xviii.  9- 
It  is  probable  that  the  most  considerable 
parts  of  the  northern  and  southern  countries, 
and  those  that  lay  nearest  to  Gilgal,  and 
which  the  people  were  best  acquainted  with, 
were  first  put  into  two  portions,  and  the  lot 
was  cast  upon  them  between  these  two  prin- 
cipal tribes,  of  the  one  of  which  Joshua  was, 
and  of  the  other  Caleb,  who  was  the  first 
conr  missioner  in  this  writ  of  partition ;  and, 
by  the  decision  of  that  lot,  the  southern 
country,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in 
this  chapter,  fell  to  Judah,  and  the  northern, 
of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing chapters,  to  Joseph.  And  when  this 
was  done  there  was  a  more  equal  dividend 
(either  in  quantity  or  quality)  of  the  re- 
mainder among  the  seven  tribes.  And  this, 
])robably,  was  intended  in  that  general  rule 
which  was  given  concerning  this  partition 
(Num.  xx.viii.  54),  to  the  more  you  shall  give 
the  more  inheritance^  and  to  the  fewer  you 
shall  give  the  less,  and  every  man's  inheritance 
shall  be  where  his  lotfalleth;  that  is,  "  You 
shall  appoint  two  greater  portions  which 
shall  be  determined  by  lot  to  those  more 
numerous  tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph,  and 
tlitn  the  rest  shall  be  less  portions  to  be 
allotted  to  the  less  numerous  tribes."  The 
former  was  done  in  Gilgal,  the  latter  in 
Shiloh. 

In  these  verses,  we  have  the  borders  of 
the  lot  of  Judah,  which,  as  the  rest,  is  said 
to  be  by  their  families,  that  is,  with  an  eye  to 
the  number  of  their  families.  And  it  inti- 
mates that  Joshua  and  Elcazar,  and  the  rest 
of  me  commissioners,  when  thev  had  by  lot 
given  each  tribe  its  portion,  did  afterwards 
80 
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(it  is  probably  by  lot  likewise)  subdiviae 
those  larger  portions,  and  assign  to  each 
family  its  inheritance,  and  then  to  each 
household,  which  would  be  better  done  by 
this  supreme  authority,  and  be  apt  to  give 
less  disgust  than  if  it  had  been  left  to  the 
inferior  magistrates  of  each  tribe  to  make 
that  distribution.  The  borders  of  this  tribe 
are  here  largely  fixed,  yet  not  unalterably, 
for  a  good  deal  of  that  which  lies  within 
these  bounds  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
lots  of  Simeon  and  Dan.  1.  The  eastern 
border  was  all,  and  only,  the  Salt  Sea,  v.  5. 
Every  sea  is  salt,  but  this  was  of  an  extra- 
ordinary and  more  than  natural  saltness,  the 
effects  of  that  fire  and  brimstone  with  vi^hich 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed  in 
Abraham's  time,  whose  ruins  lie  buried  in 
the  bottom  of  this  dead  water,  which  never 
either  was  moved  itself  or  had  any  living 
thing  in  it.  2.  The  southern  border  was 
that  of  the  land  of  Canaan  in  general,  as  will 
appear  by  comparing  v.  1 — 4  with  Num. 
xxxiv.  3 — 5.  So  that  this  powerful  and  war- 
like tribe  of  Judah  guarded  the  frontiers  of 
the  whole  land,  on  that  side  which  lay  to- 
wards their  old  sworn  enemies  (though  their 
two  fathers  were  twin-brethren),  the  Edo- 
mites.  Our  Lord  therefore,  who  sprang  out 
of  Judah,  and  whose  the  kingdom  is,  shall 
judge  the  mount  of  Esau,  Obad.  21.  3.  The 
northern  border  divided  it  from  the  lot  of 
Benjamin.  In  this,  mention  is  made  of  the 
stone  of  Bohan  a  Reubenite  (p.  6),  who  pro- 
bably was  a  great  commander  of  those  forces 
of  Reuben  that  came  over  Jordan,  and  died 
in  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  and  was  buried  not  far 
off  under  this  stone.  The  valley  of  Achor 
likewise  lies  upon  this  border  (v.  7),  to  remind 
the  men  of  Judah  of  the  trouble  which  Achan, 
one  of  their  tribe,  gave  to  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  that  they  might  not  be  too  much 
lifted  up  with  their  services.  This  northern 
line  touched  closely  upon  Jerusalem  (v.  8),  so 
closely  as  to  include  in  the  lot  of  this  tribe 
Mount  Zion  and  Mount  Moriah,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  lav  in  the  lot  of  Ben- 
jamin. 4.  The  west  border  went  near  to  the 
great  sea  at  first  (v.  12),  but  afterwards  the 
lot  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  took  off  a  good  part 
of  Judah's  lot  on  that  side ;  for  the  lot  was 
only  to  determine  between  Judah  and  Joseph, 
which  should  have  the  north  and  which  the 
south,  and  not  immovably  to  fix  the  border 
of  either.  Judah's  inheritance  had  its 
boundaries  determined.  Though  it  was  a 
powerful  warlike  tribe,  and  had  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  other  tribes,  yet  they  must  not 
therefore  be  left  to  their  own  choice,  to  en- 
large their  possessions  at  pleasure,  but  must 
live  so  as  that  their  neighbours  might  live  by 
them.  Those  that  are  placed  high  yet  must 
not  think  to  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of 
the  earth. 

13  And  unto    Caleb   the    son   of 
Jephuimeh   he  gave  a  part   among 
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the  children  of  Judah,  according  to 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  to 
Joshua,  even  the  city  of  Arba  the 
father  of  Anak,  which  city  is  Hebron. 

14  And  Caleb  drove  thence  the  three 
sons  of  Anak,  Sheshai,  and  Ahiman, 
and  Talmai,   the  children  of  Anak. 

1 5  And  he  went  up  thence  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Debir :  and  the  name  of 
Debir  before  was  Kirjath-sepher.  16 
And  Caleb  said,  He  that  smiteth  Kir- 
jath-sepher, and  taketh  it,  to  him  will 
I  give  Achsah  my  daughter  to  wife. 

17  And  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
the  brother  of  Caleb,  took  it :  and  he 
gave  him  Achsah  his  daughter  to  wife. 

18  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  came 
unto  him,  that  she  moved  him  to  ask 
of  her  father  a  field :  and  she  lighted 
off  her  ass ;  and  Caleb  said  unto  her, 
what  wouldest  thou?  19  Who  an- 
swered, Give  me  a  blessing ;  for  thou 
hast  given  me  a  south  land  ;  give  me 
also  springs  of  water.  And  he  gave 
her  the  upper  springs,  and  the  nether 
springs. 

The  historian  seems  pieased  with  every 
occasion  to  make  mention  of  Caleb  and  to  do 
him  honour,  because  he  had  honoured  God 
in  following  him  fully.     Observe, 

I.  The  grant  Joshua  made  him  of  the 
mountain  of  Hebron  for  his  inheritance  is 
here  repeated  {v.  13),  and  it  is  said  to  be 
given  him,  1 .  According  to  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  to  Joshua.  Though  Caleb,  in 
his  petition,  had  made  out  a  very  good  title 
to  it  by  promise,  yet,  because  God  had  or- 
dered Joshua  to  divide  the  land  by  lot,  he 
would  not  in  this  one  single  instance,  no,  not 
to  gratify  his  old  friend  Caleb,  do  otherwise, 
without  orders  from  God,  whose  oracle,  it  is 
probable,  he  consulted  upon  this  occasion. 
In  every  doubtful  case  it  is  very  desirable  to 
know  the  mind  of  God,  and  to  see  the  way  of 
our  duty  plain.  2.  It  is  said  to  be  a  part 
among  the  children  of  Judah  j  though  it  was 
assigned  him  before  the  lot  of  that  tribe  came 
up,  yet  it  proved,  God  so  directing  the  lot, 
to  be  in  the  heart  of  that  tribe,  which  was 
graciously  ordered  in  kindness  to  him,  that 
he  might  not  be  as  one  separated  from  his 
brethren  and  surrounded  by  those  of  other 
tribes. 

II.  Caleb  having  obtained  this  grant,  we 
are  told, 

1.  How  he  signalized  his  own  valour  in 
the  conquest  of  Hebron  (v.  14) :  He  drove 
thence  the  three  sons  of  Anak,  he  and  those 
that  he  engaged  to  assist  him  in  this  service. 
This  is  mentioned  here  to  show  that  the  con- 
fidence he  had  expressed  of  success  in  this 
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CHAP.  XV.  Caleb's  inhtritance. 

affair,  through  the  preaence  of  God  with  him 


(cA.  xiv.  12),  did  not  deceive  him,  but  the 
event  answered  his  expectation.  It  is  not 
said  that  he  slew  these  giants,  but  he  drovi' 
them  thence,  which  intimates  that  they  retired 
upon  his  approach  and  fled  before  him  ;  the 
strength  and  stature  of  their  bodies  could 
not  keep  up  the  courage  of  their  minds,  but 
with  the  countenances  of  lions  they  had  the 
hearts  of  trembling  hares.  Thus  does  God 
often  cut  off  the  spirit  of  princes  (Ps.  Ixxvi. 
12),  take  away  the  heart  of  the  chief  of  the 
people  (Job  xii.  24),  and  so  shame  the  con- 
fidence of  the  proud  ;  and  thus  if  we  resist 
the  devil,  that  roaring  lion,  though  he  fall 
not,  yet  he  will  flee. 

2.  How  he  encouraged  the  valour  of  those 
about  him  in  the  conquest  of  Debir,  v.  15,  &c. 
It  seems,  though  Joshua  had  once  made  him- 
self master  of  Debir  {ch.  x.  39),  yet  the  Ca- 
naanites  had  regained  the  possession  in  the 
absence  of  the  army,  so  that  the  work  had  to 
be  done  a  second  time ;  and  when  Caleb  had 
completed  the  reduction  of  Hebron,  which 
was  for  himself  and  his  own  family,  to  show 
his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  as  much  as  for 
his  own  private  interest,  he  pushes  on  his 
conquest  to  Debir,  and  will  not  lay  down  his 
arms  till  he  sees  that  city  also  effectually 
reduced,  which  lay  but  ten  miles  southward 
from  Hebron,  though  he  had  not  any  parti- 
cular concern  in  it,  but  the  reducing  of  it 
would  be  to  the  general  advantage  of  his 
tribe.  Let  us  learn  hence  not  to  seek  and 
mind  our  own  things  only,  but  to  concern 
and  engage  ourselves  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  we  are  members  of ;  we  are  not 
born  for  ourselves,  nor  must  we  live  to  our- 
selves. 

(1.)  Notice  IS  taken  of  the  name  of  this 
city.  It  had  been  called  Kirjath-sepher,  the 
city  of  a  hook,  and  Kirjath-sannah  (v.  49), 
which  some  translate  the  city  of  learning  (so 
the  LXX.  UoXig  ypafinariDv),  whence  some 
conjecture  that  it  had  been  a  university 
among  the  Canaanites,  like  Athens  in 
Greece,  in  which  their  youth  were  educated ; 
or  perhaps  the  books  of  their  chronicles  or 
records,  or  the  antiquities  of  the  nation,  were 
laid  up  there ;  and,  it  may  be,  this  was  it  that 
made  Caleb  so  desirous  to  see  Israel  master 
of  this  city,  that  they  might  get  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  learning  of  the  Canaanites. 

(2.)  The  proffer  that  Caleb  made  of  his 
daughter,  and  a  good  portion  with  her,  to 
any  one  that  would  undertake  to  reduce  that 
city,  and  to  command  the  forces  that  should 
be  employed  in  that  service,  v.  16.  Thus 
Saul  proniised  a  daughter  to  him  that  would 
kill  Gohath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25),  neither  of 
them  intending  to  force  his  daughter  to 
marry  such  as  she  could  not  love,  but  both 
of  them  presuming  upon  their  daughters' 
obedience,  and  submission  to  their  fathers' 
will,  though  it  might  perhaps  be  contrary  to 
their  own  humour  or  inclination.  Caleb's 
family  was  not  only  honourable  and  wealthy, 
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])ut  religious  ;  he  that  himself  followed  the 
Lord  fully  no  doubt  taught  his  children  to 
do  so,  and  therefore  it  could  not  but  be  a  de- 
sirable match  to  any  young  gentleman. 
Caleb,  in  making  the  proposal,  aims,  [l.] 
To  do  ser\'ice  to  his  country  by  the  reducing 
of  that  important  place ;  and,  [2.]  To  marry 
a  daughter  well,  to  a  man  of  learning,  that 
would  have  a  particular  affection  for  the  city 
of  books,  and  a  man  of  war,  that  would  be 
likely  to  serve  his  country,  and  do  worthily 
in  his  generati(m.  Could  he  but  marry  his 
child  to  a  man  of  such  a  character,  he  would 
think  her  well  bestowed,  whether  the  share 
in  the  lot  of  his  tribe  were  more  or  less. 

(3.)  The  place  was  bravely  taken  by  0th- 
niel,  a  nephew  of  Caleb,  whom  probably 
Caleb  had  thoughts  of  when  he  made  the 
proffer,  v.  17-  This  Othniel,  who  thus  sig- 
nalized himself  when  he  was  young,  had  long 
after,  in  his  advanced  years,  the  honour  to 
be  both  a  deliverer  and  a  judge  in  Israel,  the 
first  single  person  that  presided  in  their  af- 
fairs after  Joshua's  death.  It  is  good  for 
those  who  are  setting  out  in  the  world  to 
begin  betimes  with  that  which  is  great  and 
good,  that,  excelling  in  service  when  they  are 
young,  they  may  excel  in  honour  when  they 
grow  old. 

(4.)  Hereupon  (all  parties  being  agreed) 
Othniel  mamed  his  cousin-german  Achsah, 
Caleb's  daughter.  It  is  probable  that  he  had 
a  kindness  for  her  before,  which  put  him 
upon  this  bold  undertaking  to  obtain  her. 
Love  to  his  country,  an  ambition  of  honour, 
and  a  desire  to  find  favour  with  the  princes 
of  his  people,  might  not  have  engaged  him  in 
this  great  action,  but  his  affection  for  Achsah 
did.  This  made  it  intolerable  to  him  to 
think  that  any  one  should  do  more  to  win 
her  favour  than  he  would,  and  so  inspired 
him  with  this  generous  fire.  Thus  is  love 
strong  as  death,  and  jealousy  cruel  as  the 
grave. 

(5.)  Becaiise  the  historian  isnowupon  the 
dividing  of  the  land,  he  gives  us  an  account 
of  Achsah's  portion,  which  was  in  land,  as 
more  valuable  because  enjoyed  by  virtue  of 
the  divine  promise,  though  we  may  suppose 
the  conquerors  of  Canaan,  who  had  had  the 
spoil  of  so  many  rich  cities,  were  full  of  money 
too.  [l.]  Some  land  she  obtained  by  Caleb's 
free  grant,  which  was  allowed  while  she  married 
within  her  own  tril)e  and  family,  as  Zelophe- 
had's  daughters  did.  He  gave  her  a  south  land, 
V.  19-  Land  indeed,  but  a  south  land,  dry,  and 
apt  to  be  parched.  [2.]  She  obtained  more 
upon  her  request ;  she  would  have  had  lier 
husband  to  ask  for  a  field,  probably  some 
particular  field,  or  champaign  ground,  which 
belonged  to  Caleb's;  lot,  and  joined  to  that 
south  land  which  he  had  settled  upon  his 
daughter  at  marriage.  She  thought  her 
husband  had  the  best  interest  in  her  father, 
who,  no  doubt,  was  extremely  pleased  with 
his  late  glorious  achievement,  but  he  thought 
it  was  more  proper  for  her  to  ask,  and  she 
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would*  be  more  hkely  to  prevail ;  accordingly 
she  did,  submitting  to  her  husband's  judg- 
ment, though  contrary  to  her  own  ;  and  she 
managed  the  undertaking  with  great  address. 
First,  She  took  the  opportunity  when  her 
father  brought  her  home  to  the  house  of  her 
husband,  when  the  satisfaction  of  having  dis- 
posed of  his  daughter  so  well  would  make 
him  think  nothing  too  much  to  do  for  her. 
Secondly,  She  lighted  off  her  ass,  in  token  of 
respect  and  reverence  to  her  father,  whom 
she  would  honour  still,  as  much  as  before 
her  marriage.  She  cried  or  sighed  from  off 
her  ass,  so  the  LXX.  and  the  vulgar  Latin 
read  it ;  she  expressed  some  grief  and  con- 
cern, that  she  might  give  her  father  occasion 
to  ask  her  what  she  wanted.  Thirdly,  She 
calls  it  a  blessing,  because  it  would  add  much 
to  the  comfort  of  her  settlement ;  and  she 
was  sure  that,,  since  she  married  not  only 
with  her  father's  consent,  but  in  obedience 
to  his  command,  he  would  not  deny  her  his 
blessing.  Fourthly,  She  asks  only  for  the 
water,  without  which  the  ground  she  had 
would  be  of  little  use  either  for  tillage  or 
pasture,  but  she  means  the  field  in  which 
the  springs  of  water  were.  The  modesty 
and  reasonableness  of  her  request  gave  it  a 
great  advantage.  Earth  without  water  would 
be  like  a  tree  without  sap,  or  the  body  of  an 
animal  without  blood  ;  therefore,  when  God 
gathered  the  waters  into  one  place,  he  wisely 
and  graciously  left  some  in  every  place,  that 
the  earth  might  be  enriched  for  the  service 
of  man.  See  Ps.  civ.  10,  &c.  Well,  Achsah 
gained  her  point ;  her  father  gave  her  what 
she  asked,  and  perhaps  more,  for  he  gave  her 
the  upper  springs  and  the  nether  springs,  two 
fields  so  called  from  the  springs  that  were 
in  them,  as  we  commonly  distinguish  between 
the  higher  field  and  the  lower  field.  Those 
who  understand  it  but  of  one  field,  watered 
both  with  the  rain  of  heaven  and  the  springs 
that  issued  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
give  countenance  to  the  allusion  we  com- 
monly make  to  this,  when  we  pray  for 
spiritual  and  heavenly  blessings  which  relate 
to  our  souls  as  blessings  of  the  upper  springs, 
and  those  which  relate  to  the  body  and  the 
life  that  now  is  as  blessings  of  the  nether 
springs. 

From  this  story  we  learn,  1 .  That  it  is 
no  breach  of  the  tenth  commandment  mo- 
derately to  desire  those  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  this  life  which  we  see  attainable 
in  a  fair  and  regular  way.  2.  That  husbands 
and  wives  should  mutually  advise,  and 
jointly  agree,  about  that  which  is  for  the 
common  good  of  their  family;  and  much 
more  should  they  concur  in  asking  of  their 
heavenly  Father  the  best  blessings,  those  of 
the  upper  springs.  3.  That  parents  must 
never  think  that  lost  which  is  bestowed  upon 
their  children  for  their  real  advantage,  but 
must  be  free  in  giving  them  portions  as  well 
as  maintenance,  especially  when  they  are  d'.i- 
tiful.     Caleb  had  sons  (1  Chron.  iv.  15),  and 
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yet  gave  thus  liberally  to  his  daughter.-  Those 
parents  forget  themselves  and  their  relation 
who  grudge  their  children  what  is  convenient 
for  them  when  they  can  conveniently  part 
with  it. 


20  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah  ac- 
cording to  their  families.  21  And 
the  uttermost  cities  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Judah  toward  the  coast  of 
Edom  southward  were  Kabzeel,  and 
Eder,  and  Jagur,  22  And  Kinah, 
and  Dimonah,  and  Adadah,  23  And 
Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Ithnan,  24 
Ziph,  and  Telem,  and  Bealoth,  25 
And  Hazor,  Hadattah,  and  Kerioth, 
and  Hezron,  which  is  Hazor,  26 
Amam,  and  Shema,  and  Moladah, 
27  And  Hazar-gaddah,  and  Hesh- 
mon,  and  Beth-palet,  28  And  Hazar- 
shual,  and  Beer-sheba,  and  Bizjoth- 
jah,  29  Baalah,  and  lim,  and  Azem, 
30  And  Eltolad,  and  Chesil,  and  Hor- 
mah,  31  And  Ziklag,  and  Mad- 
mannah,  and  Sansannah,  32  And 
Lebaoth,  and  Shilhim,  and  Ain, 
and  Rimmon :  all  the  cities  are 
twenty  and  nine,  with  their  villages  : 
33  And  in  the  valley,  Eshtaol,  and 
Zoreah,  and  Ashnah,  34  And  Za- 
noah,  and  En-gannim,  Tappuah,  and 
Enam,  35  Jarmuth,  and  AduUam, 
Socoh,  and  Azekah,  36  And  Sha- 
raim,  and  Adithaim,  and  Gederah, 
and  Gederothaim;  fourteen  cities  with 
their  villages  :  37  Zenan,  and  Ha- 
dashah,  and  Migdal-gad,  38  And 
Dilean,andMizpeh,  and  Joktheel,  39 
Lachish,  and  Bozkath,  and  Eglon,  40 
And  Cabbon,  andLahmam,  and  Kith- 
Hsh,  41  And  Gederoth,  Beth-dagon, 
and  Naamah,  and  Makkedah ;  sixteen 
cities  with  their  villages  :  42  Libnah, 
and  Ether,  and  Ashan,  43  And 
Jiphtah,  and  Ashnah,  and  Nezib, 
44  And  Keilah,  and  Achzib,  and 
Mareshah ;  nine  cities  with  their  vil- 
lages :  45  Ekron,  with  her  towns 
and  her  villages :  46  From  Ekron 
even  unto  the  sea,  all  that  lay  nearAsh- 
dod,  with  their  villages  :  47  Ashdod 
with  her  towns  and  her  villages,  Gaza 
with  her  towns  and  her  villages,  unto 
the  river  of  Egypt,  and  the  great  sea, 
and  the  border  thereof:     48  And  in 
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the  mountains,  Shamir,  and  Jattir, 
and  Socoh,  49  And  Dannah,  and  Kir- 
jath-sannah,  which  is  Debir,  50  And 
Anab,    and   Eshtemoh,  and   Anim, 

51  And  Goshen,  and  Holon,  and 
Giloh;  eleven  cities  with  their  villages: 

52  Arab,  and  Dumah,  and  Eshean, 

53  And  Janum,  and  Beth- tappuah, 
and  Aphekah,  54  And  Humtah,  and 
Kirjath-arba,  which  is  Hebron,  and 
Zior ;  nine  cities  with  their  villages  : 
55  Maon,  Carmel,  and  Ziph,  and 
Juttah,  56  And  Jezreel,  and  Jok- 
deam,  and  Zanoah,  57  Cain,  Gibeab, 
and  Timnah ;  ten  cities  with  their 
villages  :  58  Halhul,  Beth-zur,  and 
Gedor,  59  And  Maarath,  and  Beth- 
anoth,  and  Eltekon ;  six  cities  with 
their  villages :  60  Kirjath-baal,  which 
is  Kirjath-jearim,  and  Rabbah ;  two 
cities  with  their  villages  :  61  In  the 
wilderness,  Beth-arabah,  Middin,  and 
Secacah,  62  And  NibshaE,  and  the 
city  of  Salt,  and  En-gedi ;  six  cities 
with  their  villages.  63  As  for  the 
Jebusites  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  children  of  Judah  could 
not  drive  them  out :  but  the  Jebusites 
dwell  with  the  children  of  Judah  at 
Jerusalem  unto  this  day. 


We  have  here  a  list  of  the  several  cities 
that  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
which  are  mentioned  by  name,  that  they 
might  know  their  own,  and  both  keep  it 
and  keep  to  it,  and  might  neither  through 
cowardice  nor  sloth  lose  the  possession  of 
what  was  their  own. 

I.  The  cities  are  here  named,  and  numbered 
in  several  classes,  wliich  they  then  could  ac- 
count for  the  reason  of  better  than  we  can 
now.  Here  are,  1.  Some  that  are  said  to  be 
the  uttermost  cities  towards  the  coast  of 
Edom,  V.  21 — 32.  Here  are  thirty-eight 
named,  and  yet  said  to  be  twenty-nine  (v. 
32),  because  nine  of  these  were  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  lot  of  Simeon,  and  are 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  that,  as  appears  by 
comparing  ch.  xix.  2,  &c. ;  therefore  those 
only  are  counted  (though  the  rest  are  named) 
which  remained  to  Judah.  2.  Others  that 
are  said  to  be  in  the  valley  (v.  33)  are  counted 
to  be  fourteen,  yet  fifteen  are  named ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  Gederah  and  Gederathaira 
were  either  two  names  or  two  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  city.  3.  Then  sixteen  are 
named  without  any  head  of  distinction,  r. 
37 — 41,  and  nine  more,  v.  42 — 44.  4.  Then 
the  three  Phihstine-citjes,  Ekron,  Ashdod, 
and  Gaza,  v.  45 — 47-     5.  Cities  in  the  moitn- 
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tains,  eleven  in  all  (v.  48 — 51),  nine  more 
{v  52 — 54),  ten  more  (v.  55 — 57),  six  more 
(V.  58,  59),  then  two  (r.  60),  and  six  in  the 
wilderness,  a  part  of  the  country  not  so  thick 
of  inhabitants  as  some  others  were. 

II.  Now  here,  1.  We  do  not  find  Bethle- 
hem, which  was  afterwards  the  city  of  David, 
and  was  ennobled  by  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  in  it.  But  that  city,  which  at  the  best 
was  but  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judoh 
(Mic.  V.  2),  except  that  it  was  thus  dignified, 
was  now  so  little  as  not  to  be  accounted  one 
of  the  cities,  but  perhaps  was  one  of  the  vil- 
lages not  named.  Christ  came  to  give 
honour  to  the  places  he  was  related  to,  not  to 
receive  honour  from  them.  2.  Jerusalem  is 
said  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites 
(».  63),  for  the  children  of  Judah  could  not 
drive  them  out,  through  their  sluggishness, 
stupidity,  and  unbelief.  Had  they  attempted 
it  with  vigour  and  resolution,  we  have  reason 
to  think  God  would  not  have  been  wanting 
to  them  to  give  them  success ;  but  they 
could  not  do  it,  because  they  would  not. 
Jerusalem  was  afterwards  to  be  the  holy  city, 
the  royal  city,  the  city  of  the  great  King,  the 
brightest  ornament  of  all  the  land  of  Israel. 
God  had  designed  it  should  be  so.  It  may 
therefore  be  justly  looked  upon  as  a  punish- 
ment of  their  neglect  to  conquer  other  cities 
which  God  had  given  them  that  they  were  so 
long  kept  out  of  this.  3.  Among  the  cities 
of  Judah  (in  all  114)  we  meet  with  Lib- 
nah,  which  in  Joram's  days  revolted,  and 
probably  set  up  for  a  free  independent  state 
(2  Kings  viii.  22),  and  Lachish,  where  king 
Amaziah  was  slain  (1  Kings  xiv.  19);  it  led 
the  dance  in  idolatry  (Mic.  i.  13) ;  it  was  the 
beginning  of  sin  to  the  daughter  of  Zion. 
Giloh,  Ahithophel's  town,  is  here  mentioned, 
and  Tekoa,  of  which  the  prophet  Amos  was, 
and  near  which  Jehoshaphat  obtained  that 
glorious  victory,  2  Chron.  xx.  20,  &c.,  and 
Maresha,  where  Asa  was  a  conqueror.  Many 
of  the  cities  of  this  tribe  occur  in  the  history 
of  David's  troubles.  AduUam,  Ziph,  Keilah, 
Maon,  Engedi,  Ziklag,  here  reckoned  in 
this  tribe,  were  places  near  which  David  had 
most  of  his  haunts  ;  for,  though  sometimes 
Saul  drove  him  out  from  the  inheritance  of 
the  Lord,  yet  he  kept  as  close  to  it  as  he 
could,  liie  wilderness  of  Judah  he  fre- 
quented much,  and  in  it  John  Baptist 
preached,  and  there  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
commenced,  Matt.  iii.  1.  The  riches  of  this 
country  no  doubt  answered  Jacob's  blessing 
of  this  tribe,  that  he  should  wash  his  garments 
in  wine,  Gen.  xlix.  11.  And,  in  general, 
Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall 
praise,  not  envy. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Ilii  a  pity  that  thin  and  the  following  chapter  thould  beieparaled, 
for  both  of  them  give  ui  the  lot  tif  the  children  of  Joieph, 
Ephraim  and  IVlanaaieh,  who,  next  to  Judah,  were  to  hare  the 
po«t  of  honour,  and  therefore  hait  the  firit  and  bett  portion  in 
the  northern  part  of  Canaan,  ai  Judah  now  had  in  the  fouthern 
part.  In  this  chapter  we  hare,  I.  A  general  account  of  the  lot 
«f  the«e  two  tribes  together,  ver.  1—4.  II.  The  borders  of  the 
lot  of  Ephraim  in  particular,  «er.  3—10.  1  hat  of  ^lanaiteh  fol- 
lowing ill  ihe  neat  chapter. 
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AND  the  lot  of  the  children  of 
Joseph  fell  from  Jordan  by  Je- 
richo, unto  the  water  of  Jericho  on 
the  east,  to  the  wilderness  that  goeth 
up  from  Jericho  throughout  mount 
Beth-el,  2  And  goeth  out  from 
Beth-el  to  Luz,  and  passeth  along 
unto  the  borders  of  Archi  to  Ataroth, 
3  And  goeth  down  westward  to  the 
coast  of  Japhleti,  unto  the  coast  of 
Beth-horon  the  nether,  and  to  Gezer  : 
and  the  goings  out  thereof  are  at  the 
sea.  4  So  the  children  of  Joseph, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  took  their 
inheritance. 

Though  Joseph  was  one  of  the  younger 
sons  of  Jacob,  yet  he  was  his  eldest  by  his 
most  just  and  best  beloved  wife  Rachel,  was 
himself  his  best  beloved  son,  and  had  been  tlie 
greatest  ornament  and  support  of  his  familj-, 
kept  it  from  perishing  in  a  time  of  famine, 
and  had  been  the  shepherd  and  stone  of  Israel, 
and  therefore  his  posterity  were  very  much 
favoured  by  the  lot.  Their  portion  lay  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  ex- 
tended from  Jordan  in  the  east  (v.  1)  to  the 
sea,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  the  west,  so 
that  it  took  up  the  whole  breadth  of  Canaan 
from  side  to  side  ;  and  no  question  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  soil  answered  the  blessings 
both  of  Jacob  and  Moses,  Gen.  xlix.  25,  26, 
and  Deut.  xxxiii.  13,  &c.  The  portions  al- 
lotted to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  not  so 
particularly  described  as  those  of  the  other 
tribes  ;  we  have  only  the  limits  and  bound- 
aries of  them,  not  the  particular  cities  in 
them,  as  before  we  had  the  cities  of  Judah 
and  afterwards  those  of  the  other  tribes.  For 
this  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  unless  we 
may  suppose  that  Joshua  being  himself  of  the 
children  of  Joseph  they  referred  it  to  him 
alone  to  distribute  among  them  the  several 
cities  that  lay  within  their  lot,  and  therefore 
did  not  bring  in  the  names  of  their  cities  to 
the  great  council  of  their  princes  who  sat 
upon  this  aflfair,  by  which  means  it  came  to 
pass  that  they  were  not  inserted  with  the  rest 
in  the  books. 

5  And  the  border  of  the  children 
of  Ephraim  according  to  their  families 
was  thus :  even  the  border  of  their 
inheritance  on  the  east  side  was  Ata- 
roth-addar,  untoBeth-horon  theuppei-; 
G  And  the  border  went  out  toward 
the  sea  to  Michmethah  on  the  nortii 
side  ;  and  the  border  went  about  east- 
ward unto  Taanath-shiloh,  and  passed 
by  it  on  the  east  to  Janohah ;  7  And 
it  went  down  from  Janohah  to  Ata- 
roth,  and  (,o  Naarath,  and  came  to 
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Jericho,  and  went  out  at  Jordan. 
8  The  border  went  out  from  Tap- 
puah  westward  unto  the  river  Kanah; 
and  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  the 
sea.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Ephraim  by 
their  famihes.  9  And  the  separate 
cities  for  the  children  of  Ephraim  were 
among  the  inheritance  of  the  children 
of  Manasseh,  all  the  cities  with  their 
villages.  10  And  they  drave  not  out 
the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer: 
but  the  Canaanites  dwell  among  the 
Ephraimites  unto  this  day,  and  serve 
under  tribute. 

Here,  1.  The  border  of  the  lot  of  Epliraim 
is  set  down,  by  which  it  was  divided  on  the 
south  from  Benjamin  and  Dan,  who  lay  be- 
tween it  and  Judah,  and  on  the  north  from 
Manasseh ;  for  east  and  west  it  reached  from 
Jordan  to  the  great  sea.  The  learned,  who 
aim  to  be  exact  in  drawing  the  line  according 
to  the  directions  here,  find  themselves  very 
much  at  a  loss,  the  description  being  short 
and  intricate.  The  report  of  those  who  in 
these  latter  ages  have  travelled  those  coun- 
tries will  not  serve  to  clear  the  difficulties,  so 
vastly  unlike  is  it  now  to  what  it  was  then ; 
not  only  cities  have  been  so  destroyed  as  that 
no  mark  nor  footstep  of  them  remains,  but 
brooks  are  dried  up,  rivers  alter  their  courses, 
and  even  the  mountain  falling  cometh  to 
nought,  and  the  rock  is  removed  out  of  his 
place.  Job  xiv.  18.  Unless  I  could  hope  to 
solve  the  doubts  that  arise  upon  this  draught 
of  the  border  of  Ephraim,  it  is  to  no  purpose 
to  mention  them :  no  doubt  it  was  then 
perfectly  understood,  so  as  that  the  first  in- 
tention of  recording  it  was  effectually  an- 
swered, which  was  to  notify  the  ancient  land- 
marks, which  posterity  must  by  no  means 
remove.  2.  Some  separate  cities  are  spoken 
of,  that  lay  not  within  these  borders,  at  least 
not  if  the  line  was  drawn  direct,  but  lay 
within  the  lot  of  Manasseh  {v.  9),  which  might 
better  be  read,  and  there  were  separate  cities 
for  the  children  of  Ephraim  among  the  in- 
heritance of  the  children  of  Manasseh,  because 
it  proved  that  Manasseh  could  spare  them, 
and  Ephraim  had  need  of  them,  and  it  might 
be  hoped  that  no  inconvenience  would  arise 
from  this  mixture  of  these  two  tribes  together, 
who  were  both  the  sons  of  Joseph,  and  should 
love  as  brethren.  And  by  this  it  appears  that 
though,  when  the  tribes  were  numbered  in 
the  plains  of  Moab,  Manasseh  had  got  the 
start  of  Ephraim  in  number,  for  Manasseh 
was  then  52,000,  and  Ephraim  but  32,000 
(Num.  xxvi.  34,  37),  yet  by  the  time  they 
were  well  settled  in  Canaan  the  hands  were 
crossed  again,  and  the  blessing  of  Moses  was 
verified,  Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  They  are  the  ten 
thousands  of  Ephraim  and  they  are  the  ihoii- 
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sands  of  Manasseh.  Families  and  kingdoms 
are  diminished  and  increased,  increased  and 
diminished  again,  as  God  pleases.  3.  A 
01  and  is  put  upon  the  Ephrairaites,  that  they 
did  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites  from  Gezer 
{v.  10),  either  through  carelessness  or  cow- 
ardice, either  for  want  of  faith  in  the  promise 
of  God,  that  he  would  give  them  success  if 
they  would  make  a  vigorous  eflfort,  or  for 
want  of  zeal  for  the  command  of  God,  which 
obliged  them  utterly  to  drive  out  the  Ca- 
naanites, and  to  make  no  peace  with  them. 
And,  though  they  hoped  to  satisfy  the  law  by 
putting  them  under  tribute,  yet  (as  Calvin 
thinks)  this  made  the  matter  worse,  for  it 
shows  that  they  spared  them  out  of  covetous- 
ness,  that  they  might  be  profited  by  their  la- 
bours, and  by  deahng  with  them  for  their 
tribute  they  were  in  danger  of  being  infected  j 
with  their  idolatry;  yet  some  think  that, 
when  they  brought  them  under  tribute,  they 
obliged  them  to  renounce  their  idols,  and  to 
observe  the  seven  precepts  of  the  sons  of 
Noah ;  and  I  should  think  so,  but  that  we 
find  in  the  sequel  of  the  story  that  the  Is- 
laelites  were  so  far  from  restraining  idolatry 
in  others  that  they  soon  fell  into  it  them- 
selves. Many  famous  places  were  within 
this  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  though  not 
mentioned  here.  In  it  were  Ramah,  Samuel's 
city  (called  in  the  New  Testament  Arimathea, 
of  which  Joseph  was,  that  took  care  of  our 
Saviour's  burial),  and  Shiloh,  where  the  ta- 
bernacle was  first  set  up.  Tirzah  also,  the 
royal  city  of  Jeroboam  and  his  successors, 
and  Deborah's  palm-tree,  under  which  she 
judged  Israel,  were  in  this  tribe.  Samaria, 
built  by  Omri  after  the  burning  of  the  royal 
palace  of  Tirzah,  was  in  this  tribe,  and  was 
long  the  royal  city  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes ;  not  far  from  it  were  Shechem,  and  the 
mountains  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  Sychar, 
near  which  was  Jacob's  well,  where  Christ 
talked  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  We  read 
much  of  Mount  Ephraim  in  the  story  of  the 
Judges,  and  of  a  city  called  Ephraim,  it  is 
probable  in  this  tribe,  to  which  Christ  retired, 
John  xi.  54.  The  whole  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  is  often,  in  the  prophets,  especially  in 
Hosea,  called  Ephraim. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

The  half  tribe  of  Mans»s<eh  comes  next  to  be  provided  for;  and  here 
Me  have,  1.  The  families  of  that  tribe  that  were  to  be  portioned, 
ver.  1—6.  H.  The  country  that  fell  to  their  lot,  ver.  7—13. 
HI.  The  joint  request  of  the  two  tribes  that  descended  from  Jo- 
seph, for  the  enlargement  of  their  lot,  mnd  Joshua's  answer  to 
that  request,  ver.  14—18. 

THERE  was  also  a  lot  for  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh ;  for  he  was 
the  firstborn  of  Joseph ;  to  vnt,  for 
Machir  the  firstborn  of  Manasseh,  the 
father  of  Gilead :  because  he  was  a 
man  of  war,  therefore  he  had  Gilead 
and  Bashan.  2  Tliere  was  also  a  lot 
for  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Manas- 
seh by  their  families  ;   for  the  child- 
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ren  of  Abiezer,  and  for  the  children 
af  Helek,  and  for  the  children  of  As- 
riel,  and  for  the  children  of  Shechem, 
and  for  the  children  of  Hepher,  and 
for  the  children  of  Shemida:  these 
ioere  the  male  children  of  Manasseh 
the  son  of  Joseph  by  their  families. 
3  But  Zelophehad,  the  son  of  He- 
pher, the  son  of  Gilead,  the  son  of 
Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  had  no 
sons,  but  daughters:  and  these  are 
the  names  of  his  daughters,  Mahlah, 
and  Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Tir- 
zah.  4  And  they  came  near  before 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun,  and  before  the 
princes,  saying.  The  Lord  com- 
manded Moses  to  give  us  an  inherit- 
ance among  our  brethren.  Therefore 
.according  to  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  he  gave  them  an  inherit- 
ance among  the  brethren  of  their 
father.  5  And  there  fell  ten  portions 
to  Manasseh,  beside  the  land  of  Gi- 
lead and  Bashan,  which  were  on  the 
other  side  Jordan ;  6  Because  the 
daughters  of  Manasseh  had  an  in- 
heritance among  his  sons :  and  the 
rest  of  Manasseh's  sons  had  the  land 
of  Gilead. 

Manasseh  was  itself  but  one  half  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  and  yet  was  divided  and 
subdivided.  1 .  It  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  already  settled  on  the  other  side  Jordan, 
consisting  of  those  who  were  the  posterity  of 
Machir,  v.  1.  This  Machir  was  bom  to  Ma- 
nasseh in  Egypt;  there  he  had  signalized 
himself  as  a  man  of  war,  probably  in  the 
contests  between  the  Ephrairaites  and  the 
men  of  Gath,  1  Chron.  vii.  21.  His  warlike 
disposition  descended  to  his  posterity,  and 
therefore  Moses  gave  them  Gilead  and  Ba- 
shan, on  the  other  side  Jordan,  of  which  be- 
fore, ch.  xiii.  31.  It  is  here  said  that  the  lot 
came  to  Manasseh,  for  he  was  the  first-born 
o/ Joseph.  Bishop  Patrick  thinks  it  should 
be  translated,  though  he  was  the  first-born  of 
Joseph,  and  then  the  meaning  is  plain,  that 
the  second  lot  was  for  Manasseh,  because, 
though  he  was  the  first-born,  yet  Jacob  had 
preferred  Ephraim  before  him.  See  the 
names  of  those  heads  of  the  families  that  set- 
tled on  the  other  side  Jordan,  1  Chron.  v.  24. 
2.  That  part  on  this  side  Jordan  was  sub- 
divided into  ten  families,  v.  5.  There  were 
six  sons  of  Gilead  here  named  (».  2),  the 
same  that  are  recorded  Num.  x\\\.  30 — 32, 
only  that  he  who  is  there  called  Jezeer  is  here 
caWed  Abiezer.  Five  of  these  sons  had  each 
of  them  their  portion ;  the  sixth,  which  waa  I 
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Hepher,  had  his  male  line  cut  oft*  in  his  son 
Zelophehad,  who  left  daughters  only,  five  in 
number,  of  whom  we  have  often  read,  and 
these  five  had  each  of  them  a  portion ;  though 
perhaps,  they  claiming  under  Hepher,  all 
their  five  portions  were  but  equal  to  one  oi 
the  portions  of  the  five  sons.  Or  if  Hepher 
had  other  sons  besides  Zelophehad,  in  whom 
the  name  of  his  family  was  kept  up,  their 
posterity  married  to  the  daughters  of  Zelo- 
phehad the  elder  brother,  and  in  their  right 
had  these  portions  assigned  them.  See  Num. 
xxxvi.  12.  Here  is,  (1.)  The  claim  which 
the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  made,  grounded 
upon  the  command  God  gave  to  Moses  con- 
cerning them,  V.  4.  They  had  themselves, 
when  they  were  young,  pleaded  their  own 
cause  before  Moses,  and  obtained  the  grant 
of  an  inheritance  with  their  brethren,  and 
now  they  would  not  lose  the  benefit  of  that 
grant  for  want  of  speaking  to  Joshua,  but 
seasonably  put  in  their  demand  themselves, 
as  it  should  seem,  and  not  their  husbands 
for  them..  (2.)  The  assignment  of  their  por- 
tions according  to  their  claim.  Joshua  knew 
very  well  what  God  had  ordered  in  their 
case,  and  did  not  object  that  they  having  not 
served  in  the  wars  of  Canaan  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  share  in  the  posses- 
sions of  Canaan,  but  readily  r/ave  them  an  in- 
heritance among  the  brethren  of  their  father. 
And  now  they  reaped  the  benefit  of  their 
own  pious  zeal  and  prudent  forecast  in  this 
matter.  Thus  those  who  take  care  in  the 
wilderness  of  this  world  to  make  sure  to 
themselves  a  place  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light  will  certainly  have  the  comfort 
of  it  in  the  other  world,  while  those  that 
neglect  it  now  will  lose  it  for  ever. 

7  And  the  coast  of  Manasseh  was 
from  Asher  to  Michmethah,  that  lieth 
before  Shechem  ;  and  the  border  went 
along  on  the  right  hand  unto  the  in- 
habitants of  En-tappuah.  8  Now 
Manasseh  had  the  land  of  Tappuah : 
but  Tappuah  on  the  border  of  Ma- 
nasseh belonged  to  the  children  of 
Ephraim;  9  And  the  coast  de- 
scended unto  the  river  Kanah,  south- 
ward of  the  river:  these  cities  of 
Ephraim  are  among  the  cities  of 
Manasseh:  the  coast  of  Manasseh 
also  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  outgoings  of  it  were 
at  the  sea:  10  Southward  it  was 
Ephraim's,  and  northward  it  was  Ma- 
nasseh's, and  the  sea  is  his  border ; 
and  they  met  together  in  Asher  on 
the  nor^h,  and  in  Issachar  on  the 
east.  1 1  And  Manasseh  had  in  Is- 
sachar and  in  Asher  Beth-shean  and 
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her  towns,  and  Ibleam  and  her  towns,  portion  to  inherit,  seeing  I  am  a  great 


and  the  inhabitants  of  Dor  and  her 
towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  En-dor 
and  her  towns,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Taanach  and  her  towns,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Megiddo  and  her 
towns,  eveji  three  countries.  12  Yet 
the  children  of  Manasseh  could  not 
drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  those 
cities ;  but  the  Canaanites  would 
dwell  in  that  land.  13  Yet  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  children  of  Israel 
were  waxen  strong,  that  they  put  the 
Canaanites  to  tribute;  but  did  not 
utterly  drive  them  out. 

We  have  here  a  short  account  of  the  lot  of 
this  half  tribe.  It  reached  from  Jordan  on 
the  east  to  the  great  sea  on  the  west ;  on  the 
south  it  lay  all  along  contiguous  to  Ephraim, 
but  on  the  north  it  abutted  upon  Asher  and 
Issachar.  Asher  lay  north-west,  and  Issachar 
north-east,  which  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
of  that  (u.  10),  that  they  (that  is,  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim,  as  related  to  it,  both  together 
making  the  tribe  of  Joseph)  met  in  Asher  on 
the  north  and  Issachar  on  the  east,  for 
Ephraim  itself  reached  not  those  tribes. 
Some  things  are  particularly  observed  con- 
cerning this  lot: — 1.  That  there  was  great 
communication  between  this  tribe  and  that 
of  Ephraim.  The  city  of  Tappuah  belonged 
to  Ephraim,  but  the  country  adjoining  to 
Manasseh  (».  8) ;  there  were  likewise  many 
cities  of  Ephraim  that  lay  within  the  border 
of  Manasseh  {v.  9),  of  which  before,  ch.  xvi.  9. 
2.  That  Manasseh  likewise  had  cities  with 
their  appurtenances  in  the  tribes  of  Issachar 
and  Asher  (r.  11),  God  so  ordering  it,  that 
though  everytribe  had  its  peculiar  inheritance, 
which  might  not  be  alienated  from  it,  yet 
they  should  thus  intermix  one  with  another, 
to  keep  up  mutual  acquaintance  and  cor- 
respondence among  the  tribes,  and  to  give 
occasion  for  the  doing  of  good  offices  one  to 
another,  as  became  those  who,  though  of  dif- 
ferent tribes,  were  all  one  Israel,  and  were 
bound  to  love  as  brethren.  3.  That  they 
suffered  the  Canaanites  to  live  among  them, 
contrary  to  the  command  of  God,  serving 
their  own  ends  by  conniving  at  them,  for 
they  made  them  tributaries,  v.  12,  13.  The 
Ephraimites  had  done  the  same  {ch.  xvi.  10), 
and  from  them  perhaps  the  Manassites  learned 
it,  and  with  their  example  excused  themselves 
in  it.  The  most  remarkable  person  of  this 
half  tribe  in  after-time  was  Gideon,  whose 
great  actions  were  done  within  this  lot.  He 
was  of  the  family  of  Abiezer ;  Cesarea  was  in 
this  lot,  and  Antipatris,  famed  in  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Jewish  state. 

14  And  the  children  of  Joseph 
spake  unto  Joshua,  saying,  Why  hast 


people,  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath 
blessed  me  hitherto  ?  15  And  Joshua 
answered  them,  if  thou  he  a  great 
people,  then  get  thee  up  to  the  wood 
country,  and  cut  down  for  thyself 
there  in  the  land  of  the  Perizzites 
and  of  the  giants,  if  mount  Ephraim 
be  too  narrow  for  thee.  16  And  the 
children  of  Joseph  said.  The  hill  is 
not  enough  for  us  :  and  all  the  Ca- 
naanites that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the 
valley  have  chariots  of  iron,  both  they 
who  are  of  Beth-shean  and  her  towns, 
and  they  who  are  of  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel.  17  And  Joshua  spake  unto  the 
house  of  Joseph,  even  to  Ephraim 
and  to  Manasseh,  saying.  Thou  art 
a  great  people,  and  hast  great  power : 
thou  shalt  not  have  one  lot  only: 
18  But  the  mountain  shall  be  thine; 
for  it  is  a  wood,  and  thou  shalt  cut 
it  down  :  and  the  outgoings  of  it  shall 
be  thine  :  for  thou  shalt  drive  out  the 
Canaanites,  though  they  have  iron 
chariots,  and  though  they  be  strong. 

Here,  I.  The  children  of  Joseph  quan'el 
with  their  lot ;  if  they  had  had  any  just 
cause  to  quarrel  with  it,  we  have  reason  to 
think  Joshua  would  have  relieved  them,  by 
adding  to  it,  or  altering  it,  which  it  does  not 
appear  he  did.  It  is  probable,  because 
Joshua  was  himself  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
they  promised  themselves  that  they  should 
have  some  particular  favour  shown  them, 
and  should  not  be  confined  to  the  decision 
of  the  lot  so  closely  as  the  other  tribes  ;  but 
Joshua  makes  them  know  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  office,  as  a  public  person,  ha 
had  no  more  regard  to  his  own  tribe  than  to 
any  other,  but  would  administer  impartially, 
without  favour  or  affection,  wherein  he  has 
left  an  excellent  example  to  all  in  public 
trusts.  It  was  a  very  competent  provision 
that  was  made  for  them,  as  much,  for  aught 
that  appears,  as  they  were  able  to  manage, 
and  yet  they  call  it  in  disdain  but  one  lot, 
as  if  that  which  was  assigned  to  them  both 
was  scarcely  sufficient  for  one.  The  word 
for  complainers  (Jude  16)  is  nf^ipifioipoif 
blaraers  of  their  lot,  hke  the  children  of 
Joseph,  who  would  have  that  altered,  the 
disposal  whereof  is  from  the  Lord.  Two 
things  they  suggest,  to  enforce  their  petition 
for  an  augmentation  of  their  lot: — 1.  That 
they  were  very  numerous,  through  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  them  (v.  14):  I  am  a  great 
people,  for  the  Lord  has  blessed  me  j  and  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  he  that  hath  sent 
mouths   will   send   meat.     "  /  am  a  great 
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room  to  thrive."  Yet  observe,  when  they 
speak  thankfully  of  their  present  increase, 
they  do  not  speak  confidently  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  it.  "  The  Lord  has  blessed  me 
hitherto,  however  he  may  see  fit  to  deal  with 
me  for  the  future."  The  uncertainty  of 
what  may  be  must  not  make  us  unthankful 
for  what  has  been  and  is  done  in  kindness 
to  us.  2.  That  a  good  part  of  that  country 
which  had  now  fallen  to  their  lot  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canaanites,  and  that  they  were 
formidable  enemies,  who  brought  into  the 
field  of  battle  chariots  of  iron  (v.  16),  that 
is,  chariots  with  long  scythes  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  them,  or  the  a.xle-tree,  which  made 
great  destruction  of  all  that  came  in  their 
way,  mowing  them  down  like  corn.  They 
urge  that  though  they  had  a  good  portion 
assigned  them,  yet  it  was  in  bad  hands,  and 
they  could  not  come  to  the  possession  of  it, 
wishing  to  have  their  lot  in  those  countries 
that  were  more  thoroughly  reduced  than  this 
was. 

II.  Joshua  endeavours  to  reconcile  them 
to  their  lot.  He  owns  they  were  a  great 
people,  and  being  two  tribes  ought  to  have 
more  than  one  lot  only  (v.  17),  but  tells  them 
that  what  had  fallen  to  their  share  would  be 
a  sufficient  lot  for  them  both,  if  they  would 
but  work  and  fight.  They  desired  a  lot  in 
which  they  might  indulge  themselves  in  ease 
and  luxury.  "  No,"  says  Joshua,  "  you 
must  not  count  upon  that ;  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread  is  a  sentence 
in  force  even  in  Canaan  itself."  He  retorts 
their  own  argument,  that  they  were  a  great 
people.  "  If  so,  you  are  the  better  able  to 
help  yourselves,  and  have  the  less  reason  to 
expect  help  from  others.  If  thou  hast  many 
mouths  to  be  filled,  thou  hast  twice  as  many 
hands  to  be  employed  ;  earn,  and  then  eat." 
1 .  He  bids  them  work  for  more  {v.  1 5) : 
"  Get  thee  up  to  the  wood-country,  which  is 
within  thy  own  border,  and  let  all  hands  be  set 
to  work  to  cut  down  the  trees,  rid  the  rough 
lands,  and  make  them,  with  art  and  industry, 
good  arable  ground."  Note,  Many  wish  for 
larger  possessions  who  do  not  cultivate  and 
make  the  best  of  what  they  have,  think  they 
should  have  more  talents  given  them  who 
do  not  trade  with  those  with  which  they  are 
entrusted.  Most  people's  poverty  is  the 
effect  of  their  idleness  ;  would  they  dig,  they 
need  not  beg.  2.  He  bids  them  fight  for 
more  (u.  17, 18),  when  they  pleaded  that  they 
could  not  come  at  the  wood-lands  he  spoke 
of  because  in  the  valley  between  them  and  it 
there  were  Canaanites  whom  they  durst  not 
enter  the  lists  with.  "  Never  fear  them," 
said  Joshua ;  "  thou  hast  God  on  thy  side, 
^nd  thou  shall  drive  out  the  Canaanites^  if 
ihou  wilt  set  about  it  in  good  earnest, 
though  they  have  iron  chariots."  We  straiten 
ourselves  by  apprehending  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  our  enlargement  to  be  greater 
than  really  they  are.  What  can  be  insuper- 
able to  faith  and  holy  resolution  ? 
«8 
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In  thit  chapter  we  have,  I.  The  letting  up  at  the  taoernacla  at 
Shiloh,  ver.  1.  II.  The  ttirring  up  of  the  leven  tribca  that  were 
yet  untettled  to  look  nrier  their  lot,  and  the  putting  of  them  in  a 
method  for  it,  by  Joihua,  ver.  2 — 7-  III-  The  diitributing  of  the 
land  into  seven  loti,  by  certain  men  employed  for  that  purpoie, 
ver.  8,  9.  IV,  The  determining  of  theie  aevcn  portioni  to  the 
leven  tribeiyet  unprovided  for  by  lot,  ver.  10.  V.  The  particular 
lot  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  borderi  of  it,  ver.  11 — SO.  Ami 
the  cities  contained  in  it,  ver.  21 — 28.  The  other  six  tribes  wr 
shall  find  well  provided  for  in  the  next  chapter. 

AND  the  whole  congregation  oi 
the  children  of  Israel  assembled 
together  at  Shiloh,  and  set  up  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  there. 
And  the  land  was  subdued  before  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  story  of  the  dividing 
of  the  land  comes  in  this  account  of  the 
setting  up  of  the  tabernacle,  which  had 
hitherto  continued  in  its  old  place  in  the 
centre  of  their  camp  ;  but  now  that  three  of 
the  four  squadrons  that  used  to  surround  it  in 
the  wilderness  were  broken  and  diminished, 
those  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  Reuben,  by 
the  removal  of  those  tribes  to  their  re- 
spective possessions,  and  that  of  Dan  only 
remained  entire,  it  was  time  to  think  of  re- 
moving the  tabernacle  itself  into  a  city. 
Many  a  time  the  priests  and  Levites  had 
taken  it  down,  carried  it,  and  set  it  up  again 
in  the  wilderness,  according  to  the  directions 
given  them  (Num.  iv.  5,  &c.) ;  but  now  they 
must  do  it  for  good  and  all,  not  one  of  the 
stakes  thereof  must  any  more  be  removed, 
nor  any  of  the  cords  thereof  broken,  Isa. 
xxxiii.  20.     Observe, 

I.  The  place  to  which  the  tabernacle  was 
removed,  and  in  which  it  was  set  up.  It  was 
Shiloh,  a  city  in  the  lot  of  Ephraim,  but 
lying  close  upon  the  lot  of  Benjamin. 
Doubtless  God  himself  did  some  way  or 
other  direct  them  to  this  plac«,  for  he  had 
promised  to  choose  the  place  where  he  would 
make  his  name  to  dwell,  Deut.  xii.  11.  It  is 
most  probable  God  made  known  his  mind 
in  this  matter  by  the  judgment  of  Urim. 
This  place  was  pitched  upon,  1.  Because  it 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  nearer  the 
centre  than  Jerusalem  was,  and  therefore 
the  more  convenient  for  the  meeting  of  all 
Israel  there  from  the  several  parts  of  the 
country ;  it  had  been  in  the  midst  of  their 
camp  in  the  wilderness,  and  therefore  must 
now  be  in  the  midst  of  their  nation,  as  that 
which  sanctified  the  whole,  and  was  the  glory 
in  the  midst  of  them.  See  Ps.  xlvi.  5.  2, 
Because  it  was  in  the  lot  of  that  tribe  of 
which  Joshua  was,  who  was  now  their  chief 
magistrate,  and  it  would  be  both  for  his 
honour  and  convenience  and  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country  to  have  it  near*  him. 
The  testimony  of  Israel  and  the  thrones  of 
judgment  do  well  together,  Ps.  cxxii.  4,  5. 
3.  Some  think  there  was  an  eye  to  the  nams 
of  the  place,  Shiloh  being  the  name  by  which 
the  Messiah  was  known  in  dying  Jacob 'jj 
prophecy  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  -which  prophecy,  no 
doubt,  was  well  known  among  the  Jews; 
the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  in  Shiloh 
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j?av6  them  a  hint  that  in  that  Shiloh  whom 
Jacob  spoke  of  all  the  ordinances  of  this 
worldly  sanctuary  should  have  their  accom- 
pUshment  in  a  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle,  Heb.  ix.  1,  11.  And  Dr.  Light- 
foot  thinks  that  the  place  where  the  taber- 
nacle was  set  up  was  therefore  called  Shiloh, 
])ecause  of  the  peaceableness  of  the  land  at 
this  time;  as  afterwards  in  Salem  was  his 
temple,  which  also  signifies  peaceable. 

II.  The  solemn  manner  of  doing  it :  TTie 
whole  congregation  assembledtogether  toattend 
the  solemnity,  to  do  honour  to  the  ark  of 
God,  as  the  token  of  his  presence,  and  to  bid 
it  welcome  to  its  settlement.  Every  Israelite 
was  interested  in  it,  and  therefore  all  testified 
their  joy  and  satisfaction  upon  this  occasion. 
See  2  Sam.  vi.  15.  It  is  probable  those  tribes 
that  were  yet  encamped  when  the  tabernacle 
was  removed  to  Shiloh  decamped  from  Gilgal 
and  pitched  about  Shiloh,  for  every  true  Is- 
raelite will  desire  to  fix  where  God's  taber- 
nacle fixes.  Mention  is  made,  on  this  occa- 
sion, of  the  land  being  subdued  before 
them,  to  intimate  that  the  country,  here- 
abouts at  least,  being  thoroughly  reduced, 
they  met  with  no  opposition,  nor  were  they 
apprehensive  of  any  danger,  but  thought  it 
time  to  make  this  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  God's  goodness  to  them  in  the  constant 
series  of  successes  with  which  he  had  blessed 
them.  It  was  a  good  presage  of  a  comfort- 
able settlement  to  themselves  in  Canaan, 
when  their  first  care  was  to  see  the  ark  well 
settled  as  soon  as  they  had  a  safe  place 
ready  to  settle  it  in.  Here  the  ark  continued 
about  300  years,  till  the  sins  of  Eli's  house 
forfeited  the  ark,  lost  it  and  ruined  Shiloh, 
and  its  ruins  were  long  after  made  use  of  as 
warnings  to  Jerusalem.  Go,  see  what  I  did 
to  Shiloh,  Jer.  vii.  12  :  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60. 

2  And  there  remained  among  the 
children  of  Israel  seven  tribes,  which 
had  not  yet  received  their  inheritance. 
3  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  How  long  are  ye  slack  to 
go  to  possess  the  land,  which  the 
Lord  God  of  your  fathers  hath 
given  you  ?  4  Give  out  from  among 
you  three  men  for  each  tribe :  and  I 
will  send  them,  and  they  shall  rise, 
and  go  through  the  land,  and  describe 
it  according  to  the  inheritance  of 
them ;  and  they  shall  come  again  to 
me.  5  And  they  shall  divide  it  into 
seven  parts :  Judah  shall  abide  in 
their  coast  on  the  south,  and  the 
house  of  Joseph  shall  abide  in  their 
coasts  on  the  north.  G  Ye  shall 
therefore  describe  the  land  into  seven 
parts,  and  bring  the  description  hither 
to  me,  that  I  may  cast  lots  for  you 


XVIII.  Joshua  reproves  the  unsettled  tribes. 
here  before  the  Lord  our  God.  7 
But  the  Levites  have  no  part  among 
you ;  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Lord 
is  their  inheritance:  and  Gad,  and 
Reuben,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
sea,  liave  received  their  inheritance 
beyond  Jordan  on  the  east,  which 
Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  gave 
them.  8  And  the  men  arose,  and 
went  away:  and  Joshua  charged  them 
that  went  to  describe  the  lai)^,  say- 
ing, Go  and  walk  through  the  1  nd, 
and  describe  it,  and  come  again  to 
me,  that  I  may  here  cast  lots  for  you 
before  the  Lord  in  Shiloh.  9  And 
the  men  went  and  passed  through  the 
land,  and  described  it  by  cities  into 
seven  parts  in  a  book,  and  came  again 
to  Joshua  to  the  host  at  Shiloh.  10 
And  Joshua  cast  lots  for  them  in 
Shiloh  before  the  Lord  :  and  there 
Joshua  divided  the  land  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  according  to  their 
divisions. 

Here,  I.  Joshua  reproves  those  tribes 
which  were  yet  unsettled  that  they  did  not 
bestir  themselves  to  gain  a  settlemen  in  the 
land  which  God  had  given  them.  Seven 
tribes  were  yet  unprovided  for,  though  sure 
of  an  inheritance,  yet  uncertain  where  it 
should  be,  and  it  seems  in  no  great  care 
about  it,  V.  2.  And  with  them  Joshua  rea- 
sons {v.  3):  How  long  are  you  slack?  1. 
They  were  too  well  pleased  with  their  pre- 
sent condition,  liked  well  enough  to  live  in  a 
body  together,  the  more  the  merrier,  and, 
like  the  Babel-builders,  had  no  mind  to  be 
scattered  abroad  and  break  good  company. 
The  spoil  of  the  cities  they  had  taken  served 
them  to  live  plentifully  upon  for  the  prese  nt, 
and  they  banished  the  thoughts  of  time  to 
come.  Perhaps  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Joseph,  who  had  already  received  their  in- 
heritance in  the  countries  next  adjoining, 
were  generous  in  entertaining  their  brethren 
who  were  yet  unprovided  for,  so  that  they 
went  from  one  good  house  to  another  among 
their  friends,  with  which,  instead  of  grudg- 
ing that  they  were  postponed,  they  were  so 
well  pleased  that  they  cared  not  for  going 
to  houses  of  their  own.  2.  They  were  sloth- 
ful and  dilatory.  It  may  be  they  wished 
the  thing  done,  but  had  not  spirit  to  stir 
in  it,  or  move  towards  the  doing  of  it, 
though  it  was  so  much  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage ;  like  the  sluggard,  that  Jiides  his 
hand  in  his  bosom,,  and  it  grieves  him  to  bring 
it  to  his  mouth  again.  The  countries  that 
remained  to  be  divided  lay  at  a  distance,  and 
some  parts  of  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites.  If  they  go  to  take  possession 
of  them,  the  cities  must  be  rebuilt  or  re- 
ay 
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their  flocks  and 
herds  a  great  way,  and  carry  their  wives  and 
children  to  strange  places,  and  this  will  not 
be  done  without  care  and  pains,  and  break- 
ing through  some  hardships;  thus  he  that 
observes  the  wind  shall  not  sow,  and  he  that 
regards  the  clouds  shall  not  reap,  Eccl.  xi.  4. 
Note,  Many  are  diverted  from  real  duties, 
and  debarred  from  real  comforts,  by  seem- 
ing difficulties.  God  by  his  grace  has  given 
us  a  title  to  a  good  land,  the  heavenly 
Canaan,  but  we  are  slack  to  take  possession ; 
we  enter  not  into  that  rest,  as  we  might  ])y 
faith,  aad  hope,  and  holy  joy ;  we  live  not  in 
heaven,  as  we  might  by  setting  our  affec- 
tions on  things  above  and  having  our  con- 
versation there.  How  long  shall  it  be  thus 
with  us  ?  How  long  shall  we  thus  stand  in 
our  own  light,  and  forsake  our  own  mercies 
for  lying  vanities  ?  Joshua  was  sensible  of 
the  inconveniences  of  this  delay,  that,  while 
they  neglected  to  take  possession  of  the  land 
that  was  conquered,  the  Canaanites  were 
recovering  strength  and  spirit,  and  fortify- 
ing themselves  in  the  places  that  were  yet  in 
their  hands,  which  would  make  the  total 
expulsion  of  them  the  more  difficult.  They 
would  lose  their  advantages  by  not  follow- 
ing their  blow;  and  therefore,  as  an  eagle 
stirreth  up  her  nest,  so  Joshua  stirs  them  up 
to  take  possession  of  their  lot.  He  is  ready 
to  do  his  part,  if  they  will  but  do  theirs. 

U.  He  puts  them  in  a  way  to  settle  them- 
selves. 

1.  The  land  that  remained  must  be  sur- 
veyed, an  account  taken  of  the  cities,  and 
the  territories  belonging  to  them,  v.  4. 
These  must  be  divided  into  seven  equal 
parts,  as  near  as  they  could  guess  at  their 
true  value,  which  they  must  have  an  eye  to, 
and  not  merelv  to  the  number  of  the  cities 
and  extent  of  the  country.  Judah  is  fixed  on 
the  south  and  Joseph  on  the  north  of  Shiloh, 
to  protect  the  tabernacle  (v.  5),  and  therefore 
they  need  not  describe  their  country,  but 
those  countries  only  that  were  yet  undis- 
posed of.  He  gives  a  reason  (v.  7)  why  they 
must  divide  it  into  seven  parts  only,  because 
the  Levites  were  to  have  no  temporal  estate 
(as  we  say),  but  their  benefices  only,  which 
were  entailed  upon  their  families  :  Tkepriest- 
hood  of  the  Lord  is  their  inheritance,  and  a 
very  honourable,  comfortable,  plentiful  in- 
heritance it  was.  Gad  and  Reuben,  with 
half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  were  already 
fixed,  and  needed  not  to  have  any  further 
care  taken  of  them  Now,  (1.)  The  sur- 
veyors were  three  men  out  of  each  of  the 
ueven  tribes  that  were  to  be  provided  for 
(v.  4),  one-and-twenty  in  all,  who  perhaps 
for  greater  expedition,  because  they  had 
already  lost  time,  divided  themselves  into 
three  companies,  one  of  each  tribe  in  each 
company,  and  took  each  their  district  to 
survey.  ITie  matter  was  thus  referred 
equally,  that  there  might  be  neither  any  par- 
tiality used  in  making  up  the  seven  lots,  nor 
90 


any  shadow  of  suspicion  given,  but  all  might 
be  satisfied  that  they  had  right  done  them. 
(2.)  The  survey  was  accordingly  made,  and 
brought  in  to  Joshua,  v.  8,  9-  Josephus 
says  it  was  seven  months  in  the  doing.  And 
we  must  in  it  observe,  [l .]  The  faith  and 
courage  of  the  persons  employed :  abundance 
of  Canaanites  remained  in  the  land,  and  all 
raging  against  Israel,  as  a  bear  robbed  of  her 
whelps;  the  business  of  these  surveyors 
would  soon  be  known,  and  what  could  they 
expect  but  to  be  way-laid,  and  have  their 
brains  knocked  out  by  the  fierce  observers  ? 
But  in  obedience  to  Joshua's  command,  and 
in  dependence  upon  God's  power,  they  thus 
put  their  lives  in  their  hands  to  serve  their 
country.  [2.]  The  good  providence  of  God 
in  protecting  them  from  the  many  deaths 
they  were  exposed  to,  and  bringing  them  all 
safely  again  to  the  host  at  Shiloh.  When 
we  are  in  the  way  of  our  duty  we  are  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  Almighty. 

2.  When  it  was  sun^eyed,  and  reduced  to 
seven  lots,  then  Joshua  would,  by  appeal  to 
God,  and  direction  from  him,  determine 
which  of  these  lots  should  belong  to  each 
tribe  (v.  6) :  That  I  may  cast  lots  for  you 
here  at  the  tabernacle  (because  it  was  a  sacred 
transaction)  before  the  Lord  our  God,  to 
whom  each  tribe  must  have  an  eye,  with 
thankfulness  for  the  conveniences  and  sub- 
mission to  the  inconveniences  of  their  allot- 
ment. What  we  have  in  the  world  we  must 
acknowledge  God's  property  in,  and  dispose 
of  it  as  before  him,  with  justice,  and  charity, 
and  dependence  upon  Providence.  The 
heavenly  Canaan  is  described  to  us  in  a  book, 
the  book  of  the  scriptures,  and  there  are  in 
it  mansions  and  portions  sufficient  for  all 
God's  spiritual  Israel.  Christ  is  our  Joshua 
that  divides  it  to  us.  On  him  we  must  at- 
tend, and  to  him  we  must  apply  for  an  in- 
heritance with  the  saints  in  light.  See  John 
xvii.  2,  3. 

1 1  And  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Benjamin  came  up  accord- 
ing to  their  families :  and  the  coast 
of  their  lot  came  forth  between  the 
children  of  Judah  and  the  children 
of  Joseph.  12  And  their  border  on 
the  north  side  Avas  from  Jordan ;  and 
the  border  went  up  to  the  side  of 
Jericho  on  the  north  side,  and  went 
up  through  the  mountains  westward; 
and  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at 
the  wilderness  of  Beth-aven.  13 
And  the  border  went  over  from 
thence  toward  Luz,  to  the  side  of 
Luz,  which  is  Beth-el,  southward; 
and  the  border  descended  to  Ata- 
roth-adar,  near  the  hill  that  lieth  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nether  Beth- 
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horon.  14  And  the  border  was 
drawn  thence^  and  compassed  the 
corner  of  the  sea  southward,  from 
the  hill  that  lieth  before  Beth-horon 
southward ;  and  the  goings  out  there- 
of were  at  Kirjath-baal,  which  is  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  a  city  of  the  children  of 
Judah :  this  was  the  west  quarter. 
15  And  the  south  quarter  was  from 
the  end  of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  the 
border  went  out  on  the  west,  and 
went  out  to  the  well  of  waters  of 
Nephtoah :  1 6  And  the  border  came 
down  to  the  end  of  the  mountain  that 
lieth  before  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom,  and  which  is  in  the  valley 
of  the  giants  on  the  north,  and  de- 
scended to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  to 
the  side  of  Jebusi  on  the  south,  and 
descended  to  En-rogel,  17  And  was 
drawn  from  the  north,  and  went  forth 
to  En-shemesh,  and  went  forth  to- 
ward Geliloth,  which  is  over  against 
the  going  up  of  Adummim,  and  de- 
scended to  the  stone  of  Bohan  the 
son  of  Reuben,  18  And  passed 
along  toward  the  side  over  against 
Arabah  northward,  and  went  down 
unto  Arabah :  1 9  And  the  border 
passed  along  to  the  side  of  Beth- 
hoglah  northward:  and  the  outgoings 
of  the  border  were  at  the  north  bay 
of  the  salt  sea  at  the  south  end  of 
Jordan :  this  was  the  south  coast. 
20  And  Jordan  was  the  border  of  it 
on  the  east  side.  This  was  the  in- 
heritance of  the  children  of  Benjamin, 
by  the  coasts  thereof  round  about, 
according  to  their  families.  21  Now 
the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  the  children 
of  Benjamin  according  to  their  fami- 
lies were  Jericho,  and  Beth-hoglah, 
and  the  valley  of  Keziz,  22  And 
Beth-arabah,  and  Zemaraim,  and 
Beth-el,  23  And  Avim,  and  Parah, 
and  Ophrah,  24  And  Chephar-ha- 
ammonai,  and  Ophni,  and  Gaba; 
twelve  cities  with  their  villages.  25 
Gibeon,  and  Ramah,  and  Beeroth, 
26  And  Mizpeh,  and  Chephirah,  and 
Mozah,  27  And  Rekem,  and  Irpeel, 
and  Taralah,  28  And  Zelah,  Eleph, 
and  Jebusi,  which  is  Jerusalem,  Gi- 
beath,  and  Kirjath;  fourteen  cities 
with  their  villages.    This  is  the  inhe- 
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ritance  of  the  children  of  Benjamin 


according  to  their  families. 

We  have  here  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, which  Providence  cast  next  to  Joseph 
on  the  one  hand,  because  Benjamin  was  own 
and  only  brother  to  Joseph,  and  was  little 
Benjamin  (Ps.  Ixviii.  27),  that  needed  the 
protection  of  great  Joseph,  and  yet  had  a 
better  protector,  for  the  Lord  shall  cover  him 
all  the  day  long,  Deut  xxxiii.  12.  And  it 
was  next  to  Judah  on  the  other  hand,  that 
this  tribe  might  hereafter  unite  with  Judah 
in  an  adherence  to  the  throne  of  David  and 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Here  we  have,  1. 
The  exact  borders  and  limits  of  this  tribe, 
which  we  need  not  be  exact  in  the  explica- 
tion of.  As  it  had  Judah  on  the  south  and 
Joseph  on  the  north,  so  it  had  Jordan  on  the 
east  and  Dan  on  the  west.  The  western 
border  is  said  to  compass  the  corner  of  the 
sea  southward  (y.  14),  whereas  no  part  of  the 
lot  of  this  tribe  came  near  to  the  great  sea. 
Bishop  Patrick  thinks  the  meaning  is  that  it 
ran  along  in  a  parallel  line  to  the  great  sea, 
though  at  a  distance.  Dr.  Fuller  suggests 
that  since  it  is  not  called  the  great  sea,  but 
only  the  sea,  which  often  signifies  any  lake 
or  mere,  it  may  be  meant  of  the  pool  of 
Gibeon,  which  may  be  called  a  corner  or 
canton  of  the  sea ;  it  is  called  the  great  waters 
of  Gibeon  (Jer.  xli.  12),  and  it  is  compassed 
by  the  western  border  of  this  tribe.  2.  The 
particular  cities  in  this  tribe,  not  all,  but  the 
most  considerable.  Twenty-six  are  here 
named.  Jericho  is  put  first,  though  dis- 
mantled, and  forbidden  to  be  rebuilt  as  a  city 
with  gates  and  walls,  because  it  might  be 
built  and  inhabited  as  a  country  village,  and 
so  was  not  useless  to  this  tribe.  Gilgal, 
where  Israel  first  encamped  when  Saul  was 
made  king  (1  Sam.  xi.  15),  was  in  this  tribe. 
It  was  afterwards  a  very  profane  place.  Hos. 
ix.  15,  All  their  wickedness  is  in  Gilgal. 
Beth-el  was  in  this  tribe,  a  famous  place. 
Though  Benjamin  adhered  to  the  house  of 
David,  yet  Beth-el,  it  seems,  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  house  of  Joseph  (Judg.  i. 
23 — 25),  and  there  Jeroboam  set  up  one  of 
his  calves.  In  this  tribe  was  Gibeon,  where 
the  altar  was  in  the  beginning  of  Solomon's 
time,  2  Chron.  i.  3.  Gibeah  likewise,  that 
infamous  place  where  the  Levite's  concubine 
was  abused.  Mizpeh,  and  near  it  Samuel's 
Ebenezer,  and  also  Anathoth,  Jeremiah's 
city,  were  in  this  tribe,  as  was  the  northern 
part  of  Jerusalem.  Paul  was  the  honour  of 
this  tribe  (Rom.  xi.  1  ;  Phil.  iii.  5) ;  but 
where  his  land  lay  we  know  not :  he  sought 
the  better  country. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

In  the  description  of  the  lots  of  .Imlah  ami  Benjamin  we  haTe  aa 
account  botli  of  the  horden  that  surrounded  them  and  of  tha 
cities  contained  in  them,  la  that  of  Ephraim  and  iMauasseh  we 
have  the  borders,  hut  not  the  cities;  in  this  chapter  Simeon  and 
Dan  are  described  by  their  cities  only,  and  not  their  borders,  be- 
cause they  lay  very  much  within  Judah,  especially  the  former  i 
the  rest  have  both  their  borders  described  and  their  cities  named, 
especially  frontiers.  Here  is,  I.  The  lot  of  Simeon,  rer.  1—9. 
II.  Of  Zebuluu.  ver.  10-lfi.  III.  Of  Issachar,  yer.  i;— ^.  IV, 
Of  Asher,  ver.  24—31-    V.  Of  Naphtali,  ver.32— 39.    VI.  Of  Dan, 
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i.a»tir,  The  inheriunceiftignrd  to  jothua  himself  when  it  appeared  that  anothef  tribe  would 


and  bii  own  family,  Tcr.  49—51 

AND  the  second  lot  came  forth 
to  Simeon,  even  for  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Simeon  according  to 
their  families :  and  their  inheritance 
was  within  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Judah.  2  And  they  had 
in  their  inheritance  Beer-sheba,  and 
Sheba,  and  Moladah,  3  And  Hazar- 
shual,  and  Balah,  and  Azem,  4  And 
Eltolad,  and  Bethul,  and  Hormah, 
5  And  Ziklag,  and  Beth-marcaboth, 
and  Hazar-susah,  6  And  Beth-le- 
baoth,  and  Sharuhen ;  thirteen  cities 
and  their  villages  :  7  Ain,  Remmon, 
and  Ether,  and  Ashan ;  four  cities 
and  their  villages:  8  And  all  the 
villages  that  were  round  about  these 
cities  to  Baalath-beer,  Ramath  of  the 
south.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Simeon  ac- 
cording to  their  families.  I)  Out  of 
the  portion  of  the  children  of  Ju- 
dah ivas  the  inheritance  of  the  child- 
ren of  Simeon :  for  the  part  of  the 
children  of  Judah  was  too  much  for 
them  :  therefore  the  children  of  Si- 
meon had  their  inheritance  within  the 
inheritance  of  them. 

Simeon's  lot  was  drawn  after  Judah's, 
Joseph's,  and  Benjamin's,  because  Jacob 
had  put  that  tribe  under  disgrace ;  yet  it  is 
put  before  the  two  younger  sons  of  Leah 
and  the  three  sons  of  the  handmaids.  Not 
one  person  of  note,  neither  judge  nor  pro- 
phet, was  of  this  tribe,  that  we  know  of. 

I.  The  situation  of  their  lot  was  within 
that  of  Judah  (v.  1)  and  was  taken  from  it, 
V.  9-  It  seems,  those  that  first  surveyed  the 
land  thought  it  larger  than  it  was,  and  that 
it  would  have  held  out  to  give  every  tribe  in 
proportion  as  large  a  share  as  they  had 
carved  out  for  Judah ;  but,  upon  a  more 
strict  enquiry,  it  was  found  that  it  would  not 
reach  (v.  9) :  The  part  of  the  children  of 
Judah  was  too  much  for  them,  more  than  they 
needed,  and  more,  as  it  proved,  than  fell  to 
their  share.  Yet  God  did  not  by  the  lot 
lessen  it,  but  left  it  to  their  prudence  and 
care  afterwards  to  discover  and  rectify  the 
mistake,  which  when  they  did,  1.  The  men 
of  Judah  did  not  oppose  the  taking  away  of 
the  cities  again,  which  by  the  first  distribu- 
tion fell  within  their  border,  when  they  were 
convinced  that  they  had  more  than  their 
jjroportion.  In  all  such  cases  errors  must 
1)6  excepted  and  a  review  admitted  if  there 
i)e  occasion.  Though,  in  strictness,  what 
fell  to  their  lot  was  their  right  against  all  the 
world,  yet  they  would  not  insist  upon  it 
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want  what  they  had  to  spare.  Note,  We 
must  look  on  the  things  of  others,  and  not 
on  our  own  only.  The  abundance  of  some 
must  supply  the  wants  of  others,  that  there 
may  be  somewhat  of  an  equality,  for  which 
there  may  be  equity  where  there  is  not  law. 
2.  That  which  was  thus  taken  off  from 
Judah  to  be  put  into  a  new  lot  Providence 
directed  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  that  Jacob's 
prophecy  concerning  this  tribe  might  be  ful- 
filled, I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob.  The  cities 
of  Simeon  were  scattered  in  Judah,  with 
which  tribe  they  were  surrounded,  except  on 
that  side  towards  the  sea.  This  brought 
them  into  a  confederacy  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Judg.  i.  3),  and  afterwards  was  a 
happy  occasion  of  the  adherence  of  many  of 
this  tribe  to  the  house  of  David,  at  the  time 
of  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  to  Jeroboam. 
2  Chron.  xv.  9,  out  of  Simeon  they  fell  to 
Asa  in  abundance.  It  is  good  being  in  a 
good  neighbourhood. 

II.  The  cities  within  their  lot  are  here 
named.  Beersheba,  or  Sheba,  for  these  names 
seem  to  refer  to  the  same  place,  is  put  first. 
Ziklag,  which  we  read  of  in  David's  story, 
is  one  of  them.  What  course  they  took  to 
enlarge  their  borders  and  make  room  for 
themselves  we  find  1  Chron,  iv.  39,  &c. 

10  And  the  third  lot  came  up  for 
the  children  of  Zebulun  according  to 
their  families :  and  the  border  of  their 
inheritance  was  unto  Sarid :  1 1  And 
their  border  went  up  toward  the  sea, 
and  Maralah,  and  reached  to  Dabba- 
sheth,  and  reached  to  the  river  that 
is  before  Jokneam ;  12  And  turned 
from  Sarid  eastward  toward  the  sun- 
rising  unto  the  border  of  Chisloth- 
tabor,  and  then  goeth  out  to  Dabe- 
rath,  and  goet/i  up  to  Japhia,  13 
And  from  thence  passeth  on  along  on 
the  east  to  Gittah-hepher,  to  Ittah- 
kazin,  and  goeth  out  to  Remmon- 
methoar  to  Neah;  14  And  the  bor- 
der compasseth  it  on  the  north  side  to 
Hannathon :  and  the  outgoings  there- 
of are  in  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el: 

15  And  Kattath,  and  Nahallal,  and 
Shimron,  and  Idalah,  and  Beth-le- 
hem  :  twelve  cities  with  their  villages. 

16  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Zebulun  according  to  their 
families,  these  cities  with  their  vil- 
lages. 

This  is  the  lot  of  Zebulun,  who,  though 
bom  of  Leah  after  Issachar,  yet  was  blessed 
])y  Jacob  and  Moses  before  him ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  so  ordered  that  his  lot  was  drawn 
before  that  of  Issachar,  north  of  which  it 
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lay,  and  south  of  Asher.  1.  The  lot  of  this 
tribe  was  washed  by  the  great  sea  oq  the 
west,  and  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias  on  the  east, 
answering  Jacob's  prophecy  (Gen.  xlix.  13), 
Zehulun  shall  be  a  haven  of  ships^  trading 
ships  on  the  great  sea  and  fishing  ships  on 
the  sea  of  Galilee.  2.  Though  there  were 
some  places  in  this  tribe  which  were  made 
famous  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially 
Mount  Garmel,  on  which  the  famous  trial 
was  between  God  and  Baal  in  Elijah's  time, 
yet  it  was  made  much  more  illustrious  in 
the  New  Testament ;  for  within  the  lot  of 
this  tribe  was  Nazareth,  where  our  blessed 
Saviour  spent  so  much  of  his  time  on  earth, 
and  from  which  he  was  called  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth, and  Mount  Tabor  on  which  he  was 
transfigured,  and  that  coast  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee  on  which  Christ  preached  so  many 
sermons  and  wrought  so  many  miracles. 

17  And  the  fourth  lot  came  out 
to  Issachar,  for  the  children  of  Issa- 
char  according  to  their  families.  18 
And  their  border  was  toward  Jezreel, 
and  Ohesulloth,  and  Shunem,  19 
And  Haphraim,  and  Shihon,  and  Ana- 
harath,  20  And  Eabbith,  and  Ki- 
shion,  and  Abez,  21  And  Kemeth, 
and  En-gannim,  and  En-haddah,  and 
Beth-pazzez ;  22  And  the  coast 
reacheth  to  Tabor,  and  Shahazimah, 
and  Beth-shemesh ;  and  the  out-go- 
ings of  their  border  were  at  Jordan  : 
sixteen  cities  with  their  villages.  23 
This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Issachar  according  to 
their  families,  the  cities  and  their 
villages. 

The  lot  of  Issachar  ran  from  Jordan  in  the 
east  to  the  great  sea  in  the  west,  Manasseh 
on  the  south,  and  Zebulun  on  the  north. 
A  numerous  tribe,  Num.  xxvi.  25.  Tola, 
one  of  the  judges,  was  of  this  tribe,  Judg.  x. 
1.  So  was  Baasha,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  1  Kings  xv.  27.  The  most  consider- 
able places  in  this  tribe  \vere,  1.  Jezreel,  in 
which  was  AhaVs  palace,  and  near  it  Na- 
both's  vineyard.  2.  Shunem,  where  lived 
the  good  Shunamite  that  entertained  Elisha. 
3.  The  river  Kishon,  on  the  banks  of  which, 
in  this  tribe,  Sisera  was  beaten  by  Deborah 
and  Barak.  4.  The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  on 
which  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  slain,  which 
were  notfarfromEndor,where  Saul  consulted 
the  witch.  5.  The  valley  of  Megiddo,  where 
Josiahwas  slain  nearHadad-rimmon,2  Kings 
xxiii.  29  ;  Zech.  xii.  11. 

24  And  the  fifth  lot  came  out  for 
the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Asher 
according  to  their  families.  25  And 
their  border  was  Helkath,  and  Hali, 
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and  Beten,  and  Achshapli,  26  And 
Alammelech,  and  Amad,  and  Misheal ; 
and  reacheth  to  Carmel  westward,  and 
to  Shihor-libnath  ;  27  And  turneth 
toward  the  sunrising  to  Beth-dagon, 
and  reacheth  to  Zebulun,  and  to  the 
valley  of  Jiphthah-el  toward  the  ' 
north  side  of  Beth-emek,  and  Neiel, 
and  goeth  out  to  Cabul  on  the  left 
hand,  28  And  Hebron,  and  Keliob, 
and  Hammon,  and  Kanah,  even  unto 
great  Zidon  ;  29  And  then  the  coast 
turneth  to  Kamah,  and  to  the  strong 
city  Tyre  ;  and  the  coast  turneth  to 
Hosah;  and  the  outgoings  thereof 
are  at  the  sea  from  the  coast  to 
Achzib  :  30  Ummah  also,  and  Aphek, 
and  Kehob :  twenty  and  two  cities 
with  their  villages.  31  This  is  the 
inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  the  children 
of  Asher  according  to  their  families, 
these  cities  with  their  villages. 

The  lot  of  Asher  lay  upon  the  coast  of  the 
great  sea.  We  read  not  of  any  famous  per- 
son of  this  tribe  but  Anna  the  prophetess, 
who  was  a  constant  resident  in  the  temple  at 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  Luke  ii.  36. 
Nor  were  there  many  famous  places  in  this 
tribe.  Aphek  (mentioned  v.  30)  was  the 
place  near  which  Benhadad  was  beaten  by 
Ahab,  1  Kings  xx.  30.  But  close  adjoining 
to  this  tribe  were  the  celebrated  sea-port 
towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  we  read  so 
much  of.  Tyre  is  called  here  that  strong 
city  (v.  29),  but  bishop  Patrick  thinks  it  was 
not  the  same  Tyre  that  we  read  of  after- 
wards, for  that  was  built  on  an  island ;  this 
old  strong  city  was  on  the  continent.  And 
it  is  conjectured  by  some  that  into  these  two 
strong-holds,  Sidon  and  Tzor,or  Tyre,  many 
of  the  people  of  Canaan  fled  and  took  shel- 
ter when  Joshua  invaded  them. 

32  The  sixth  lot  came  out  to  the 
children  of  Naphtali,  even  for  the 
children  of  Naphtali  according  to 
their  families.  33  And  their  coast 
was  from  Heleph,  from  AUon  to  Za- 
anannim,  and  Adami,  Nekeb,  and 
Jabneel,  unto  Lakum ;  and  the  out- 
goings thereof  were  at  Jordan :  34 
And  then  the  coast  turneth  westward 
to  Aznoth-tabor,  and  goeth  out  from 
thence  to  Hukkok,  and  reacheth  to 
Zebulun  on  the  south  side,  and 
reacheth  to  Asher  on  the  west  side, 
and  to  Judah  upon  Jordan  toward 
the  sunrising.  35  And  the  fenced 
cities  are  Ziddim,  Zer,  and  Hammath, 
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Rakkath,  and  Chinnereth,  36  And 
Adamah,  and  Ramah,  and  Hazor, 
37  And  Kedesh,  and  Edrei,  and  En- 
hazor,  38  And  Iron,  and  Migdal-el, 
Horem,  and  Beth-anath,  and  Beth- 
shemesli ;  nineteen  cities  with  their 
villages.  39  This  is  the  inheritance 
of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Naph- 
tali  according  to  their  families,  the 
cities  and  their  villages. 

Naphtali  lay  furthest  north  of  all  the  tribes, 
horderinj^  on  Mount  Libanus.  The  city  of 
Leshem,  or  Laish,  lay  on  the  utmost  edge  of 
it  to  the  north,  and  therefore  when  the 
Danites  had  made  themselves  masters  of  it, 
and  called  it  Dan,  the  length  of  Canaan  from 
north  to  south  was  reckoned  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba.  It  had  Zebulun  on  the  south, 
Asher  on  the  west,  and  Judah  upon  Jordan, 
probably  a  city  of  that  name,  and  so  dis- 
tinguished from  the  tribe  of  Judah  on  the 
east.  It  was  in  the  lot  of  this  tribe,  near 
the  waters  of  Merom,  that  Joshua  fought 
and  routed  Jabin,  ch.  xi.  1.  &c.  In  this 
tribe  stood  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida,  on  the 
north  end  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  in  which 
Christ  did  so  many  mighty  works ;  and  the 
mountain  (as  is  supposed)  on  which  Christ 
])reached.  Matt.  v.  1. 

40  And  the  seventh  lot  came  out 
for  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Dan 
according  to  their  famihes.  41  And 
the  coast  of  their  inheritance  was 
Zorah,  and  Eshtaol,  and  Ir-shemesh, 
42  And  Shaalabbin,  and  Ajalon,  and 
Jethlah,  43  And  Elon,  and  Thim- 
nathah,  and  Ekron,  44  And  Eltekeh, 
and  Gibbethon,  and  Baaiath,  45 
And  Jehud,  and  Bene-berak,  and 
Gath-rimmon,  46  And  Me-jarkon, 
and  Rakkon,  with  the  border  before 
Japho.  47  And  the  coast  of  the 
children  of  Dan  went  out  too  little 
for  them  :  therefore  the  children  of 
Dan  went  up  to  fight  against  Leshem, 
and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  it, 
and  dwelt  therein,  and  called  Leshem, 
Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan  their 
father.  48  This  is  the  inheritance 
of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Dan 
according  to  their  families,  these 
cities  with  their  villages. 

Dan,  though  commander  of  one  of  the 
four  squadrons  of  the  camp  of  Israel,  in  the 
wilderness,  that  which  brought  up  the  rear, 
yet  was  last  provided  for  in  Canaan,  and  his 
Jot  fell  in  the  southern  part  of  Canaan, 
between  Judah  on  the  east  and  the  land  of 
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the  Philistines  on  the  west,  Ephraim  on  the 
north  and  Simeon  on  the  south.  Providence 
ordered  this  numerous  and  powerful  tribe 
into  a  post  of  danger,  as  best  able  to  deal 
with  those  vexatious  neighbours  the  Philis- 
tines, and  so  it  was  found  in  Samson.  Here 
is  an  account,  1  Of  what  fell  to  this  tribe 
by  lot,  Zorah,  and  Eshtaol,  and  the  camp  of 
Dan  thereabouts,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
story  of  Samson.  And  near  there  was  the 
valley  of  Eshcol,  whence  the  spies  brought 
the  famous  bunch  of  grapes.  Japho,  or 
Joppa,  was  in  this  lot.  2.  Of  what  they  got 
by  their  own  industry  and  valour,  which  is 
mentioned  here  (v.  47),  but  related  at  large, 
Judg.  xviii.  7,  &c. 

49  When  they  had  made  an  end 
of  dividing  the  land  for  inheritance 
by  their  coasts,  the  children  of  Israel 
gave  an  inheritance  to  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun  among  them  :  50  Ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  the  Lord  they 
gave  him  the  city  which  he  asked, 
even  Timnath-serah  in  mount  Eph- 
raim :  and  he  built  the  city,  and 
dwelt  therein.  5 1  These  are  the  in- 
heritances, which  Eleazar  the  priest, 
and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  the 
heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  divided  for  an 
inheritance  by  lot  in  Shiloh  before 
the  Lord,  at  the  door  of  the  taber 
nacle  of  the  congregation.  So  they 
made  an  end  of  dividing  the  country. 

Before  this  account  of  the  dividing  of  the 
land  is  solemnly  closed  up,  in  the  last  verse, 
which  intimates  that  the  thing  was  done  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  here  is  an  account  of 
the  particular  inheritance  assigned  to  Joshua. 
1.  He  was  last  served,  though  the  eldest  and 
greatest  man  of  all  Israel,  and  who,  having 
commanded  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
might  have  demanded  the  first  settlement 
in  it  for  himself  and  his  family.  But  he 
would  make  it  to  appear  that  in  all  he  did  he 
sought  the  good  of  his  country,  and  not  any 
private  interest  of  his  own.  He  was  content 
to  be  unfixed  till  he  saw  them  all  settled  ; 
and  herein  is  a  great  example  to  all  in 
public  places  to  prefer  the  common  welfare 
before  their  particular  satisfaction.  Let  the 
public  be  first  served.  2.  He  had  his  lot  ac- 
cording  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  when  God  by  Moses  told  Caleb 
what  inheritance  he  should  have  (cA.  xiv.  9), 
he  gave  the  like  promise  to  Joshua,  which  he 
had  an  eye  to  in  making  his  election :  this 
made  his  jjortion  doubly  pleasant,  that  Jj 
had  it,  not  as  the  rest  by  common  providence, 
but  by  special  promise.  3.  He  chose  it  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  which  belonged  to  his  own 
tribe,  with  which  he  thereby  put  himself  in 
common,  when-  he  might  by  prerogative 
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have  chosen  his  inheritance  in  some  other 
trihe,  as  suppose  that  of  Judah.and  therehy 
have  distinguished  himself  from  them.  Let 
no  man's  preferment  or  honour  make  him 
ashamed  of  his  family  or  country,  or  estrange 
him  from  it.  The  tabernacle  was  set  up  in 
the  lot  of  Ephraim,  and  Joshua  would  fore- 
cast not  to  be  far  from  that.  4.  The  children 
of  Israel  are  said  to  give  it  to  him  (v.  49), 
which  bespeaks  his  humility,  that  he  would 
not  take  it  to  himself  without  the  people's 
consent  and  approbation,  as  if  he  would  there- 
by own  himself,  though  major  singulis — 
greater  than  any  one,  yet  minor  universis — 
less  than  the  whole  assemblage,  and  would 
hold  even  the  estate  of  his  family,  under  God, 
by  the  grant  of  the  people.  5.  It  was  a  city 
that  must  be  built  before  it  was  fit  to  be 
dwelt  in.  While  others  dwelt  in  houses 
which  they  built  not,  Joshua  must  erect 
for  himself  (that  he  might  be  a  pattern  of  in- 
dustry and  contentment  with  mean  things) 
such  buildings  as  he  could  hastily  run  up, 
without  curiosity  or  magnificence.  Our 
Lord  Jesus  thus  came  and  dwelt  among  us, 
not  in  pomp  but  poverty,  providing  rest  for 
us,  yet  himself  not  having  where  to  lay  his 
head.  Even  Christ  pleased  not  himself. 
CHAP.  XX. 

Thii  short  chapter  is  concerning  the  cities  of  reriige,  which  we 
often  read  of  in  the  writings  of  IMoses,  but  this  is  the  last  time 
that  we  find  mention  of  them,  for  now  that  matter  was  thoronghly 
settled.  Here  is,  I.  TTie  law  God  gave  concerning  them,  ver. 
I — 6.  II.  The  people's  designation  of  the  particular  cities  fur 
that  use,  ver.  7—9.  And  this  remedial  law  was  a  figure  of  goud 
things  to  come. 

THE  Lord  also  spake  unto  Joshua, 
saying,  2  Speak  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  saying,  Appoint  out  for  you 
cities  of  refuge,  whereof  I  spake  unto 
you  by  the  hand  of  Moses  :  3  That 
the  slayer  that  killeth  any  person 
unawares  and  unwittingly  may  flee 
thither :  and  they  shall  be  your  refuge 
from  the  avenger  of  blood.  4  And 
when  he  that  doth  flee  unto  one  of 
those  cities  shall  stand  at  the  entering 
of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  shall  de- 
clare his  cause  in  the  ears  of  the  elders 
of  that  city,  they  shall  take  him  into 
the  city  unto  them,  and  give  him  a 
place,  that  he  may  dwell  among  them. 
5  And  if  the  avenger  of  blood  pursue 
after  him,  then  they  shall  not  deliver 
the  slayer  up  into  his  hand ;  because 
he  smote  his  neighbour  unwittingly, 
and  hated  him  not  before  time.  G 
And  he  shall  dwell  in  that  city,  until 
he  stand  before  the  congregation  for 
judgment,  and  until  the  death  of  the 
high  priest  that  shall  be  in  those 
days  :  then  shall  the  slayer  return, 
and  come  unto  his  own  city,  and  un- 
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to  his  own  house, 
whence  he  fled. 


The  cities  of  refuge. 
unto  the  city  from 


Many  things  were  by  the  law  of  Moses 
ordered  to  be  done  when  they  came  to 
Canaan  and  this  among  the  rest,  the  appomt- 
ing  of  sanctuaries  for  the  protecting  of  those 
that  vvere  guilty  of  casual  murder,  which  was 
a  privilege  to  all  Israel,  since  no  man  could 
be  sure  but  some  time  or  other  it  might  be 
his  own  case ;  and  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  land  that  the  blood  of  an  innocent  person, 
whose  hand  only  was  guilty  but  not  his  heart, 
should  not  be  shed,  no,  not  by  the  avenger  of 
blood :  of  this  law,  which  was  so  much  for 
their  advantage,  God  here  reminds  them, 
that  they  might  remind  themselves  of  the 
other  laws  he  had  given  them,  which  con- 
cerned his  honour.  1.  Orders  are  given 
for  the  appointing  of  these  cities  (v.  2),  and 
very  seasonably  at  this  time  when  the  land 
was  newly  surveyed,  and  so  they  were  the 
better  able  to  divide  the  coasts  of  it  into 
three  parts,  as  God  had  directed  them,  in 
order  to  the  more  convenient  situation  of 
these  cities  of  refuge,  Deut.  xix.  3.  Yet  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  not  done  till  after  the 
Levites  had  their  portion  assigned  them  in 
the  next  chapter,  because  the  cities  of  refuge 
were  all  to  be  Levites'  cities.  As  soon  as 
ever  God  had  given  them  cities  of  rest,  he 
bade  them  appoint  cities  of  refuge,  to  which 
none  of  them  knew  but  they  might  be  glad  to 
escape.  Thus  God  provided,  not  only  for 
their  ease  at  all  times,  but  for  their  safety  in 
times  of  danger,  and  such  times  we  must 
expect  and  prepare  for  in  this  world. 
And  it  intimates  what  God's  spiritual  Israel 
have  and  shall  have,  in  Christ  and  heaven, 
not  only  rest  to  repose  themselves  in,  but 
refuge  to  secure  themselves  in.  And  wc 
cannot  think  these  cities  of  refuge  would 
have  been  so  often  and  so  much  spoken  of 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  have  had  so  much 
care  taken  about  them  (when  the  intention 
of  them  might  have  been  effectually  answered, 
as  it  is  in  our  law,  by  authorizing  the  courts 
of  judgment  to  [protect  and  acquit  the  man- 
slayer  in  all  those  cases  wherein  he  was  to 
have  privilege  of  sanctuary),  if  they  were  not 
designed  to  typify  the  relief  which  the  gospel 
provides  for  poor  penitent  sinners,  and  their 
protection  from  the  curse  of  the  law  and  the 
wrath  of  God,  in  our  Lord  Jesus,  to  whom 
believers  flee  for  refuge  (Heb.  vi.  18),  and  m 
whom  they  are  found  (Phil.  iii.  9)  as  in  a 
sanctuary,  where  they  are  privileged  from 
arrests,  and  there  is  now  no  condemnation  to 
them,  Rom.  viii.  1.  2.  Instructions  are 
given  for  the  using  of  these  cities.  The  laws 
in  this  matter  we  had  before.  Num.  xxxv. 
10,  &c.,  where  they  were  opened  at  large. 
(1.)  It  is  supposed  that  a  man  might  possibly 
kill  a  person,  it  might  be  his  own  child  or 
dearest  friend,  unawares  and  imwittingly 
(r.  3),  not  only  whom  he  hated  not,  but 
whom  he  truly  loved   beforetime    {v.  5)  , 
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for  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself. 
"What  reason  have  we  to  thank  God  who  has 
kept  us  both  from  slaying  and  from  being 
slain  by  accident !  In  this  case,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  relations  of  the  person  slain 
would  demand  the  life  of  the  slayer,  as  a 
satisfaction  to  that  ancient  law  that  lohoso 
sheds  man^s  blood,  hy  man  sJiall  his  blood  be 
shed.  (2.)  It  is  provided  that  if  upon  trial 
it  appeared  that  the  murder  was  done  purely 
by  accident,  and  not  by  design,  either  upon 
an  old  grudge  or  a  sudden  passion,  then  the 
slayer  should  be  sheltered  from  the  avenger 
of  blood  in  any  one  of  these  cities,  v.  4—6. 
By  this  law  he  was  entitled  to  a  dwelling  in 
that  city,  was  taken  into  the  care  of  the 
government  of  it,  but  was  confined  to  it,  as  a 
prisoner  at  large ;  only,  if  he  survived  the 
high  priest,  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  might 
return  to  his  own  city.  And  the  Jews  say, 
"  If  he  died  before  the  high  priest  in  the  city 
of  his  refuge  and  exile,  and  was  buried  there, 
yet,  at  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  his  bones 
should  be  removed  with  respect  to  the  place 
of  his  fathers'  sepulchres." 

7  And  they  appointed  Kedesh  in 
Galilee  in  mount  Naphtali,  and  She- 
chem  in  mount  Ephraira,and  Kiijath- 
arba,  which  is  Hebron,  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Judah.  8  And  on  the  other 
side  Jordan  by  Jericho  eastward,  they 
assigned  Bezer  in  the  wildernevss  upon 
the  plain  out  of  the  tribe  of  Keuben, 
and  Kamoth  in  Gilead  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Ga^  and  Golan  in  Bashan 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  9 
These  were  the  cities  appointed  for 
all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the 
stranger  that  sojourneth  among  them 
that  whosoever  killeth  any  person  at 
unawares  might  flee  thither,  and  not 
die  by  the  hand  of  the  avenger  of 
blood,  until  he  stood  before  the  con 
gregation. 

We  have  here  the  nomination  of  the  cities 
of  refuge  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was 
made  by  the  advice  and  authority  of  Joshua 
and  the  princes  {v.  7)  ;  and  upon  occasion  of 
the  mention  of  this  is  repeated  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  other  three  in  the  lot  of  the  other 
two  tribes  and  a  half,  which  was  made  bv 
Moses  (Deut.  iv.  43),  but  (as  bishop  Patrick 
thinks)  they  had  not  the  privilege  till  now. 
1.  They  are  said  to  sanctify  these  cities, 
Ihat  is  the  original  word  for  appointed,  v.  7. 
Not  that  any  ceremony  was  used  to  signify 
the  consecration  of  them,  only  they  did  by  a 
public  act  of  court  solemnly  declare  them 
cities  of  refuge,  and  as  such  saofed  to  the 
honour  of  God,  as  the  protector  of  exposed 
innocency.  If  they  were  sanctuaries,  it  was 
proper  to  say  they  were  sanctified.  Christ 
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our  refuge,  was  sanctified  by  his  Father ;  nay, 
for  our  sakes  he  sanctified  himself,  John 
xvii.  19.  2.  These  cities  (as  those  also  on 
the  other  side  Jordan)  stood  in  the  three 
several  parts  of  the  country,  so  conveniently 
that  a  man  might  (they  say)  in  half  a  day 
reach  some  one  of  them  from  any  corner  of 
the  country.  Kedesh  was  in  Naphtali,  the 
most  northern  tribe,  Hebron  in  Judah,  the 
most  southern,  and  Shechem  in  Ephraim, 
which  lay  in  the  middle,  about  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  other  two.  God  is  a  refuge  at 
hand.  3.  They  were  all  Levites' cities,  which 
put  an  honour  upon  God's  tribe,  making 
them  judges  in  those  cases  wherein  divine 
Providence  was  so  nearly  concerned,  and 
protectors  to  oppressed  innocency.  It  was 
also  a  kindness  to  the  poor  refugee,  that 
when  he  might  not  go  up  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  nor  tread  his  courts,  yet  he  had  the 
servants  of  God's  house  with  him,  to  instruct 
him,  and  pray  for  him,  and  help  to  make  up 
the  want  of  public  ordinances.  If  he  must 
be  confined,  it  shall  be  to  a  Levite-city,  where 
he  may,  if  he  will,  improve  his  time.  4.  These 
cities  were  upon  hills  to  be  seen  afar  off,  foi 
a  city  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid  ;  and  this  would 
both  direct  and  encourage  the  poor  dis- 
tressed man  that  was  making  that  way ;  and, 
though  therefore  his  way  at  last  was  up-hill, 
yet  this  would  comfort  him,  that  he  would 
be  in  his  place  of  safety  quickly,  and  if  he 
could  but  get  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city  he 
was  well  enough  off.  5.  Some  observe  a 
significancy  in  the  names  of  these  cities  with 
application  to  Christ  our  refuge.  I  delight 
not  in  quibbling  upon  names,  yet  am  wilhng 
to  take  notice  of  these.  Kedesh  signifies 
holy,  and  our  refuge  is  the  holy  Jesus. 
Shechem,  a  shoulder,  and  the  government  is 
upon  his  shoulder.  Hebron,  fellowship,  and 
believers  are  called  into  the  fellowship  of 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Bezer,  a  fortifica- 
tion, for  he  is  a  strong-hold  to  all  those  that 
trust  in  him.  Ramoth,  high  or  exalted,  for 
him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  own  right 
hand.  Golan,  joy  or  exultation,  for  in  him 
all  the  saints  are  justified,  and  shall  glory. 
Lastly,  Besides  all  these,  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  wherever  it  was,  were  a  refuge  to  those 
who  took  hold  of  them,  if  the  crime  were 
such  as  that  sanctuary  allowed.  This  is 
implied  in  that  law  (Exod.  xxi.  14),  that  8 
wilful  murderer  shall  be  taken  from  God'a 
altar  to  be  put  to  death.  And  we  find  the 
altar  used  for  this  purpose,  1  Kings  i.  50; 
ii.  28,  Christ  is  our  altar,  who  not  only 
sanctifies  the  gift,  but  protects  the  giver. 

CHAP.  XXI. 


't  had 


often  (aid  rliat  the  tribe  of  Le»i  ihould  h»Ye  "  no  in^J' 
ritance  with  their  breihrtii,"  no  particular  part  of  the  countrv 
assigned  them,  as  the  other  tribei  had,  no,  not  the  country  ahont 
Shiloh,  which  one  might  ha*e  expected  to  be  appropriated  M 
thi-m  aa  the  lands  of  the  church  ;  but,  though  they  were  not  thus 
cast  into  a  country  by  themselves,  it  appears,  by  the  pro*i«iop 
inaile  for  them  in  this  chapter,  that  they  were  no  losers,  but  tha 
rest  of  the  tribes  were  very  much  gainers,  by  their  being  dis 
persed.  We  have  here,  1.  The  motion  they  made  to  have  thai^r 
cities  assigned  them,  according  to  God's  appointment,  ver.  1,  '^. 
II.  The  nomination  of  the  cities  accordingly  out  of  the  wraraJ 
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fribei,  sad  the  diitribution  of  them  to  the  reipfctire  r<niiliei  of 
this  tribe,  ver.  3— 8.  III.  A  catalogue  of  the  cities,  forty-eight 
in  all,  ver.  9—42.  IV.  A  receipt  entered  in  full  of  all  that  Uod 
bad  promised  to  his  people  Israel,  ver.  43—46. 

THEN  came  near  the  heads  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Levites  unto  Elea- 
zar  the  priest,  and  unto  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun,  and  unto  the  heads  of  the 
fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israel ;  2  And  they  spake  unto  them 
at  Shiloh  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  say- 
ing, The  Lord  commanded  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  to  give  us  cities  to 
dwell  in,  with  the  suburbs  thereof  for 
our  cattle.  3  And  the  children  of  Is- 
rael gave  unto  the  Levites  out  of  their 
inheritance,  at  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord,  these  cities  and  their  sub- 
urbs. 4  And  the  lot  came  out  for 
the  families  of  the  Kohathites :  and 
the  children  of  Aaron  the  priest,  which 
were  of  the  Levites,  had  by  lot  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  out  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  thirteen  cities.  5  And  the 
rest  of  the  children  of  Kohath  had  by 
lot  out  of  the  famihes  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
and  out  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
ten  cities.  6  And  the  children  of 
Gershon  had  by  lot  out  of  the  families 
of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  and  out  of  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  in  Bashan,  thirteen  cities. 

7  The  children  of  Merari  by  their  fa- 
milies had  out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  twelve  cities. 

8  And  the  children  of  Israel  gave  by 
lot  unto  the  Levites  these  cities  with 
their  suburbs,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

Here  is,  I,  The  Levites' petition  presented 
to  this  general  convention  of  the  states,  now 
sitting  at  Shiloh,  v.  1,  2.  Observe,  1  They 
had  not  their  lot  assigned  them  till  they  made 
their  claim.  There  is  an  inheritance  pro- 
vided for  all  the  saints,  that  royal  priesthood, 
but  then  they  must  petition  for  it.  Ask,  and 
it  shall  be  given  you.  Joshua  had  quickened 
the  rest  of  the  tribes  who  were  slack  to  put 
in  their  claims,  but  the  Levites,  it  may  be 
supposed,  knew  their  duty  and  interest  better 
than  the  rest,  and  were  therefore  forward  in 
this  matter,  when  it  came  to  their  turn, 
without  being  called  upon.  They  build  their 
claim  upon  a  very  good  foundation,  not  their 
own  merits  nor  services,  ^ut  the  divine  pre- 
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cept :  "  The  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  to  give  us  cities,  commanded  you  to 
grant  them,  which  implied  a  command  to  us 
to  ask  them."  Note,  The  maintenance  of 
ministers  is  not  an  arbitrary  thing,  left  purely 
to  the  good-will  of  the  people,  who  may  let 
them  starve  if  they  please ;  no,  as  the  God  of 
Israel  commanded  that  the  Levites  should  be 
well  provided  for,  so  has  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  King  of  the  Christian  church,  ordained, 
and  a  perpetual  ordinance  it  is,  that  those 
who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel 
(1  Cor.  ix.  14),  and  should  live  comfortably. 
2.  They  did  not  make  their  claim  till  all  the 
rest  of  the  tribes  were  provided  for,  and  then 
they  did  it  immediately.  There  was  some 
reason  for  it;  every  tribe  must  first  know 
their  own,  else  they  would  not  know  what 
they  gave  the  Levites,  and  so  it  could  not  be 
such  a  reasonable  service  as  it  ought  to  be. 
But  it  is  also  an  instance  of  their  humility, 
modesty,  and  patience  (and  Levites  should 
be  examples  of  these  and  other  virtues),  that 
they  were  ^villing  to  be  served  last,  and  they 
fared  never  the  worse  for  it.  Let  not  God's 
ministers  complain  if  at  any  time  they  find 
themselves  postponed  in  men's  thoughts  and 
cares,  but  let  them  make  sure  of  the  favour 
of  God  and  the  honour  that  comes  from  him, 
and  then  they  may  well  enough  afford  to  bear 
the  shghts  and  neglects  of  men. 

II.  The  Levites'  petition  granted  imme- 
diately, without  any  dispute,  the  princes  of 
Israel  being  perhaps  ashamed  that  they 
needed  to  be  called  upon  in  this  matter,  and 
that  the  motion  had  not  been  made  among 
themselves  for  the  settling  of  the  Levites. 
1.  The  children  of  Israel  are  said  to  give  the 
cities  for  the  Levites.  God  had  appointed 
how  many  they  should  be  in  all,  forty-eight. 
It  is  probable  that  Joshua  and  the  princes, 
upon  consideration  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  lot  of  each  tribe  as  it  was  laid  before 
them,  had  appointed  how  many  cities  should 
be  taken  out  of  each ;  and  then  the  fathers 
of  the  several  tribes  themselves  agreed  which 
they  should  be,  and  therefore  are  said  to  give 
them,  as  an  offering,  to  the  Lord ;  so  God 
had  appointed.  Num.  xxxv.  8,  Every  one 
shall  give  of  his  cities  to  the  Levites.  Here 
God  tried  their  generosity,  and  it  was  found 
to  praise  and  honour,  for  it  appears  by  the 
following  catalogue  that  the  cities  they  gave 
to  the  Levites  were  generally  some  of  the 
best  and  most  considerable  in  each  tribe. 
And  it  is  probable  that  they  had  an  eye  to 
the  situation  of  them,  taking  care  they  should 
be  so  dispersed  as  that  no  part  of  the  country 
should  be  too  far  distant  from  a  Levites' 
city.  2.  They  gave  them  at  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  that  is,  with  an  eye  to  the 
command  and  in  obedience  to  it,  which  was 
it  that  sanctified  the  grant.  They  gave  the 
number  that  God  commanded,  and  it  was 
well  this  matter  was  settled,  that  the  Levites 
might  not  ask  more  nor  the  Israelites  offer 
less.  They  gave  them  also  with  their  suburbs, 
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or  glebe-lands,  belonging  to  them,  so  many 
cubits  by  measure  from  the  walls  of  the  city, 
as  God  had  commanded  (Num.  xxxv.  4,  6), 
and  did  not  go  about  to  cut  them  short.  3. 
When  the  forty-eight  cities  were  pitched 
upon,  they  were  divided  into  four  lots,  as 
they  lay  next  together,  and  then  by  lot  were 
determined  to  the  four  several  families  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  When  the  Israelites  had 
surrendered  the  cities  into  the  hand  of  God, 
he  would  himself  have  the  distributing  of 
them  among  his  servants.  (1.)  The  family 
of  Aaron,  who  were  the  only  priests,  had  for 
their  share  the  thirteen  cities  that  were  given 
by  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benja- 
min, r.  4.  God  in  wisdom  ordered  it  thus, 
that  though  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  one  of 
their  cities,  it  being  as  yet  in  the  possession 
of  the  Jebusites  (and  those  generous  tribes 
would  not  mock  the  Levites,  who  had  another 
warfare  to  mind,  with  a  city  that  must  be 
recovered  by  the  sword  before  it  could  be 
enjoyed),  yet  the  cities  that  fell  to  their  lot 
were  those  which  lay  next  to  Jerusalem,  be- 
cause that  was  to  be,  in  process  of  time,  the 
holy  city,  where  their  business  would  chiefly 
lie.  (2.)  The  Kohathite-Levites  (among  whom 
were  the  posterity  of  Moses,  though  never 
distinguished  from  them)  had  the  cities  that 
lay  in  the  lot  of  Dan,  which  lay  next  to 
Judah,  and  in  that  of  Ephraim,  and  the  half- 
iribe  of  Manasseh,  which  lay  next  to  Benja- 
min. So  those  who  descended  from  Aaron's 
father  joined  nearest  to  Aaron's  sons.  (3.) 
Gershon  was  the  eldest  son  of  Levi,  and 
therefore,  though  the  younger  house  of  the 
Kohathites  was  preferred  before  his,  yet  his 
children  had  the  precedency  of  the  other 
family  of  Merari,  v.  6.  (4.)  The  Merarites, 
the  youngest  house,  had  their  lot  last,  and 
it  lay  furthest  off,  v.  7-  ITie  rest  of  the  sons 
of  Jacob  had  a  lot  for  every  tribe  only,  but 
Levi,  God's  tribe,  had  a  lot  for  each  of  its 
families;  for  there  is  a  particular  providence 
directing  and  attending  the  removals  and 
settlements  of  ministers,  and  appointing 
where  those  shall  fix  who  are  to  be  the  lights 
of  the  world. 

9  And  they  gave  out  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Judah,  and  out  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Simeon,  these 
cities  which  are  here  mentioned  by 
name,  10  Which  the  children  of 
Aaron,  being  of  the  families  of  the 
Kohathites,  who  were  of  the  children 
of  Le\'i,  had :  for  their's  was  the  first 
lot.  11  And  they  gave  them  the  city 
of  Arba  the  father  of  Anak,  which  city 
is  Hebron,  in  the  hill  cow/t^ry  of  Judah, 
with  the  suburbs  thereof  round  about 
it.  1 2  But  the  fields  of  the  city,  and 
the  villages  thereof,  gave  they  to  Ca- 
leb the  son  of  Jephunneh  for  his  pos- 


session. 13  Thus  they  gave  to  the 
children  of  Aaron  the  priest  Hebron 
with  her  suburbs,  to  he  a  city  of  refuge 
for  the  slayer ;  and  Libnah  with  her 
suburbs,  1 4  And  Jattir  with  her  sub- 
urbs, and  Eshtemoa  with  her  suburbs, 
15  And  Holonwith  her  suburbs,  and 
Debir  with  her  suburbs,  1 6  And  Ain 
with  her  suburbs,  and  Juttah  with  her 
suburbs,  and  Beth-shemesh  with  her 
suburbs  -,  nine  cities  out  of  those  two 
tribes.  17  And  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  Gibeon  with  her  suburbs, 
Geba  with  her  suburbs,  18  Anathoth 
with  her  suburbs,  and  Almon  with  her 
suburbs ;  four  cities.  1 9  All  the  cities 
of  the  children  of  Aaron,  the  priests, 
were  thirteen  cities  with  their  suburbs. 
20  And  the  families  of  the  children  of 
Kohath,  the  Levites  which  remained 
of  the  children  of  Kohath,  even  they 
had  the  cities  of  their  lot  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  21  For  they  gave 
them  Shechem  with  her  suburbs  in 
mount  Ephraim,  to  he  a  city  of  refuge 
for  the  slayer;  and  Gezer  with  her 
suburbs,  22  And  Kibzaim  with  her 
suburbs,  and  Beth-horon  with  her 
suburbs ;  four  cities.  23  And  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  Eltekeh  with  her 
suburbs,  Gibbethon  with  her  suburbs, 

24  Aijalon  with  her  suburbs,  Gath- 
rimmon  with  her  suburbs;  four  cities. 

25  And  out  of  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh, Tanach  with  her  suburbs,  and 
Gath-rimmon  with  her  suburbs ;  two 
cities.  2G  All  the  cities  were  ten  with 
their  suburbs  for  the  families  of  the 
children  cf  Kohath  that  remained. 
27  And  unto  the  children  of  Gershon, 
of  the  families  of  the  Levites,  out  of 
the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  they 
gave  Golan  in  Bashan  with  her  sub 
urbs,  to  he  a  city  of  refuge  for  the 
slayer;  andBeesh-terah  with  her  sub- 
urbs ;  two  cities.  28  And  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  Kishon  with  her 
suburbs,  Dabareh  with  her  suburbs, 

29  Jarmuth  with  her  suburbs,  En- 
gannim  with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities. 

30  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
Mishal  with  her  suburbs,  Abdon  with 
her  suburbs,  31  Helkath  with  her 
suburbs,  andRehob  with  her  suburbs; 
four  cities.     32  And  out  of  the  tribe 
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of  Naphtali,  Kedesh  in  Galilee  with 
her  suburbs,  to  be  a  city  of  refuge  for 
the  slayer;  and  Hammoth-dor  with 
her  suburbs,  and  Kartan  with  her  sub- 
urbs ;  three  cities.  33  All  the  cities 
of  the  Gershonites  according  to  their 
families  were  thirteen  cities  with  their 
suburbs.  34  And  unto  the  families 
of  the  children  of  Merari,  the  rest  of 
the  Levites,  out  of  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
bulun,  Jokneam  with  her  suburbs, 
and  Kartah  with  her  suburbs,  35 
Dimnah  with  her  suburbs,  Nahalal 
with  her  suburbs;  four  cities.  36 
And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Bezer 
with  her  suburbs,  and  Jahazah  with 
her  suburbs,  37  Kedemoth  with  her 
suburbs,  and  Mephaath  with  her  sub- 
urbs ;  four  cities.  38  And  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  Ramoth  in  Gilead  with 
her  suburbs,  to  be  a  city  of  refuge  for 
the  slayer ;  and  Mahanaim  with  her 
suburbs,  39  Heshbon  with  her  sub- 
urbs, Jazer  with  her  suburbs;  four 
cities  in  all.  40  So  all  the  cities  for 
the  children  of  Merari  by  their  fa- 
milies, which  were  remaining  of  the 
families  of  the  Levites,  were  by  their 
lot  twelve  cities.  41  All  the  cities  of 
the  Levites  within  the  possession  of 
the  children  of  Israel  tvere  forty  and 
eight  cities  with  their  suburbs.  42 
These  cities  were  every  one  with  their 
suburbs  round  about  them :  thus  were 
all  these  cities. 

We  have  here  a  particular  account  of  the 
cities  which  were  given  to  the  children  of 
Levi  out  of  the  several  tribes,  not  only  to  be 
occupied  and  inhabited  by  them,  as  tenants  to 
the  several  tribes  in  which  they  lay — no, 
their  interest  in  them  was  not  dependent  and 
precarious,  but  to  be  owned  and  possessed 
by  them  as  lords  and  proprietors,  and  as 
having  the  same  title  to  them  that  the  rest  of 
the  tribes  had  to  their  cities  or  lands,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  law  which  preserved  the  houses 
in  the  Levites'  cities  from  being  alienated 
any  longer  than  till  the  year  of  jubilee.  Lev. 
XXV.  32,  33.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Le- 
vites having  only  the  cities  and  suburbs, 
while  the  land  about  pertained  to  the  tribes 
in  which  they  lay,  those  of  that  tribe,  for  the 
convenience  of  occupying  that  land,  might 
commonly  rent  houses  of  the  Levites,  as 
they  could  spare  them  in  their  cities,  and  so 
live  among  them  as  their  tenants.  Several 
things  may  be  observed  in  this  account,  be- 
sides what  was  observed  in  the  law  concern- 
ing it,  Num.  XXXV 
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L  That  the  Levites  were  dispersed  into  all 
the  tribes,  and  not  suffered  to  live  all  together 
in  any  one  part  of  the  country.  This  would 
find  them  all  with  work,  and  employ  them  all 
for  the  good  of  others  ;  for  ministers,  of  all 
people,  must  neither  be  idle  nor  live  to  them- 
selves or  to  one  another  only.  Christ  left 
his  twelve  disciples  together  in  a  body,  but 
left  orders  that  they  should  in  due  time  dis- 
perse themselves,  that  they  might  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  The  mixing  of  the 
Levites  thus  with  the  other  tribes  would  be 
an  obligation  upon  them  to  walk  circum- 
spectly, and  as  became  their  sacred  function, 
and  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  disgrace 
it.  Had  they  lived  all  together,  they  would 
have  been  tempted  to  wink  at  one  another's 
faults,  and  to  excuse  one  another  when  they 
did  amiss;  but  by  this  means  they  were 
made  to  see  the  eyes  of  all  Israel  upon  them, 
and  therefore  saw  it  their  concern  to  walk  so 
as  that  their  ministry  might  in  nothing  be 
blamed  nor  their  high  character  suffer  by 
their  ill  carriage. 

II.  That  every  tribe  of  Israel  was  adorned 
and  enriched  with  its  share  of  Levites'  cities 
in  proportion  to  its  compass,  even  those  that 
lay  most  remote.  They  were  all  God's  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  they  all  had  Levites  among 
them,  1.  To  show  kindness  to,  as  God  ap- 
pointed them,  Deut.  xii.  19;  xiv.  29-  They 
were  God's  receivers,  to  whom  the  people 
might  give  their  grateful  acknowledgments 
of  God's  goodness,  as  the  occasion  and  dis- 
position were.  2.  To  receive  advice  and  in- 
struction from  ;  when  they  could  not  go  up 
to  the  tabernacle,  to  consult  those  who 
attended  there,  they  might  go  to  a  Levites* 
city,  and  be  taught  the  good  knowledge  of 
the  Lord.  Thus  God  set  up  a  candle  in  every 
room  of  his  house,  to  give  light  to  all  his 
family ;  as  those  that  attended  the  altar  kept 
the  charge  of  the  Lord,  to  see  that  no  divine 
appointment  was  neglected  there,  so  those 
that  were  scattered  in  the  country  had  their 
charge  too,  which  was  to  see  that  no  idolatrous 
superstitious  usages  were  introduced  at  a  dis- 
tance and  to  watch  for  the  souls  of  God's 
Israel.  Thus  did  God  graciously  provide  for 
the  keeping  up  of  religion  among  them,  and 
that  they  might  have  the  word  nigh  them ; 
yet,  blessed  be  God,  we,  under  the  gospel, 
have  it  yet  nigher,  not  only  Levites  in  every 
county,  but  Levites  in  every  parish,  whose 
office  it  is  still  to  teach  the  people  know- 
ledge, and  to  go  before  them  in  the  things  of 
God. 

III.  That  there  were  thirteen  cities,  and 
those  some  of  the  best,  appointed  for  the 
priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  v.  19.  Aaron  left 
but  two  sons,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  yet  his 
family  was  now  so  much  increased,  and  it 
was  foreseen  that  it  would  in  process  of 
time  grow  so  numerous,  as  to  replenish  all 
these  cities,  though  a  considerable  number 
must  of  necessity  be  resident  wherever  the 
ark  and  the  altar  were.     We  read  in  both 
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lestainents  of  such  numbers  of  priests  that 
we  may  suppose  none  of  all  the  families  of 
Israel  that  came  out  of  Egypt  increased  after- 
wards so  much  as  that  of  Aaron  did ;  and 
the  promise  afterwards  to  the  house  of  Aaron 
js,  God  shall  increase  you  more  and  more,  you 
and  your  children,  Ps.  cxy.  12,  14.  He  will 
raise  up  a  seed  to  serve  him. 

IV.  That  some  of  the  Levites'  cities  were 
afterwards  famous  upon  other  accounts. 
Hebron  was  the  city  in  which  David  began 
his  reign,  and  in  Mahanaim,  another  Le- 
vites' city  (v.  38),  he  lay,  and  had  his  head- 
quarters when  he  fled  from  Absalom.  The 
first  Israehte  that  ever  wore  the  title  of  king 
(namely,  Abimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon) 
reigned  in  Shechem,  another  Levites'  city, 
V.  21. 

V.  I'hat  the  number  of  them  in  all  was 
more  than  of  most  of  the  tribes,  e.Kcept  Ju- 
dah,  though  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  one  of  the 
hast  of  the  tribes,  to  show  how  liberal  God 
is,  and  his  people  should  be,  to  his  ministers ; 
yet  the  disproportion  will  not  appear  so  great 
as  at  first  it  seems,  if  we  consider  that  the 
Levites  had  cities  only  with  their  suburbs  to 
dwell  in,  but  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  besides 
their  cities  (and  those  perhaps  were  many 
more  than  are  named  in  the  account  of  their 
lot),  had  many  unwalled  towns  and  villages 
which  they  inhabited,  besides  country  houses. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  effectual 
care  was  taken  that  the  Levites  should  live 
both  comfortably  and  usefully :  and  those, 
whether  ministers  or  others,  for  whom  Provi- 
dence has  done  well,  must  look  upon  them- 
selves as  obliged  thereby  to  do  good,  and, 
according  as  their  capacity  and  opportunity 
are,  to  serve  their  generation. 

43  And  the  Lord  gave  unto  Israel 
all  the  land  which  he  sware  to  give 
unto  their  fathers ;  and  they  possessed 
it,  and  dwelt  therein.  44  And  the 
Lord  gave  them  rest  round  about, 


according  to  all  that  he  sware  unto 
their  fathers :  and  there  stood  not  a 
man  of  all  their  enemies  before  them; 
the  Lord  delivered  all  their  enemies 
into  their  hand.  45  There  failed  not 
aught  of  any  good  thing  which  the 
Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  house  of 
Israel ;  all  came  to  pass. 

We  have  here  the  conclusion  of  this  whole 
matter,  the  foregoing  history  summed  up, 
and,  to  make  it  appear  the  more  bright,  com- 
pared with  the  promise  of  which  it  was  the 
full  accompUshment.  God's  word  and  his 
works  mutually  illustrate  each  other.  The 
performance  makes  the  ])romise  appear  very 
true  and  the  promise  makes  the  performance 
appear  very  kind. 

I.  God  nad  promised  to  give  the  seed  of 
Abraham  the  land  of  Canaan  for  a  possession, 
and  now  at  last  he  performed  this  promise 
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(v.  43) :  They  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein. 
Though  they  had  often  forfeited  the  benefit 
of  that  promise,  and  God  had  long  delayed 
the  performance  of  it,  yet  at  last  all  difficulties 
were  conquered,  and  Canaan  was  their  own. 
And  the  promise  of  the  heavenly  Canaan  is 
as  sure  to  all  God's  spiritual  Israel,  for  it  is 
the  promise  of  him  that  cannot  lie. 

II.  God  had  promised  to  give  thepi  rest  in 
that  land,  and  now  they  had  rest  round 
about,  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  their  travel 
through  the  wilderness  (which  tedious  march, 
perhaps,  was  long  in  their  bones),  rest  from 
their  wars  in  Canaan,  and  the  insults  which 
their  enemies  there  had  at  first  offered  them. 
They  now  dwelt,  not  only  in  habitations  of 
their  own,  but  those  quiet  and  peaceable  ones ; 
though  there  were  Canaanites  that  remained, 
yet  none  that  had  either  strength  or  spirit  to 
attack  them,  nor  so  much  as  give  them  an 
alarm.  This  rest  continued  till  they  by  their 
own  sin  and  folly  put  thorns  into  their  own 
beds  and  their  own  eyes. 

III.  God  had  promised  to  give  them  vic- 
tory and  success  in  their  wars,  and  this  pro- 
mise likewise  was  fulfilled  :  There  stood  not 
a  man  before  them,  v.  44.  They  had  the 
better  in  every  battle,  and  which  way  soever 
they  turned  their  forces  they  prospered.  It 
is  true  there  were  Canaanites  now  remaining 
in  many  parts  of  the  land,  and  such  as  after- 
wards made  head  against  them,  and  became 
very  formidable.  But,  1.  As  to  the  present 
remains  of  the  Canaanites,  they  were  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  promise,  for  God  had  said 
he  would  not  drive  them  out  all  at  once,  but 
by  little  and  little,  Exod.  xxiii.  30.  They 
had  now  as  much  in  their  full  possession  as 
they  had  occasion  for  and  as  they  had  hands 
to  manage,  so  that  the  Canaanites  only  kept 
possession  of  some  of  the  less  cultivated 
parts  of  the  country  against  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  till  Israel,  in  process  of  time, 
should  become  numerous  enough  to  re- 
plenish them.  2.  As  to  the  after  preva- 
lency  of  the  Canaanites,  that  was  purely  the 
effect  of  Israel's  cowardice  and  slothfulness, 
and  the  punishment  of  their  sinful  inclina- 
tion to  the  idolatries  and  other  abominations 
of  the  heathen,  whom  the  Lord  would  have 
cast  out  before  them  but  that  they  harboured 
and  indulged  them.  So  that  the  foundation 
of  God  stands  sure.  Israel's  experience  of 
God's  fidelity  is  here  upon  record,  and  is  an 
acquittance  under  their  hands  to  the  honour 
of  God,  the  vindication  of  his  promise  which 
had  been  so  often  distrusted,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  all  believers  to  the  end  of  the 
world  :  There  failed  not  any  good  thing,  no, 
nor  aught  of  any  good  thing  (so  full  is  it  ex- 
pressed), which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto 
the  house  of  Israel,  but  in  due  time  all  came 
to  pass,  V.  4.5.  Such  an  acknowledgment  as 
this,  here  subscribed  by  Joshua  in  the  name 
of  all  Israel,  we  afterwards  find  made  by 
Solomon,  and  all  Israel  did  in  effect  say 
Amen  to  it,  1  Kings  viii  56.    The  inviolable 
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truth  of  God's  promise,  and  the  performance 
of  it  to  the  utmost,  are  what  all  the  saints 
have  been  ready  to  bear  their  testimony  to ; 
and,  if  in  any  thing  the  performance  has 
seemed  to  come  short,  they  have  been  as 
ready  to  own  that  they  themselves  must  bear 
all  the  blame. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Many  particular  things  we  have  reail  concerning  the  two  tribes  anil 
a  half,  though  nothing  separated  them  from  the  rest  ofthe  tribes 
except  the  river  Jordan,  and  this  chapter  is  wholly  concerning 
them.  I.  Joshua's  dismission  ofthe  militia  of  those  tribes  from 
the  camp  of  Israel,  in  which  they  had  served  as  auxiliaries, 
during  all  the  wars  of  Canaan,  and  their  return  thereupon  to 
their  owr,  country,  ver.  1 — 9.  11.  The  altar  they  built  on  the 
borders  of  Jordan,  in  token  of  their  communion  with  the  land  of 
Israel,  ver.lO.  III.  The  offence  which  the  rest  of  the  tribes  took 
at  this  altar,  and  the  mesnage  they  sent  thereupon,  ver.  11 — 20. 
IV.  The  apology  which  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  made  for  what 
they  had  done,  ver.  "I — '29.  V.  The  satisfaction  which  their 
apology  gave  to  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  ver.  30—34.  And  (which 
IS  strange),  whereas  in  most  differences  that  happen  there  is  a 
fault  on  both  sides,  on  this  there  was  fault  on  no  side ;  none  (for 
aught  that  appears)  were  to  be  blamed,  but  all  to  be  praised. 

THEN  Joshua  called  the  Reu- 
benites,  and  the  Gadites,  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  2  And 
said  unto  them,  Ye  have  kept  all  that 
Moses  the  servant  ofthe  Lord  com- 
manded you,  and  have  obeyed  my 
voice  in  all  that  I  commanded  you : 
3  Ye  have  not  left  your  brethren  these 
many  days  unto  this  day,  but  have 
kept  the  charge  of  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  your  God.  4  And  now 
the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  rest 
unto  your  brethren,  as  he  promised 
them:  therefore  now  return  ye,  and 
get  you  unto  your  tents,  and  unto  the 
land  of  your  possession,  which  Moses 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  gave  you  on 
the  other  side  Jordan.  5  But  take 
diligent  heed  to  do  the  commandment 
and  the  law,  which  Moses  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  charged  you,  to  love  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  to  walk  in  all 
his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  command- 
ments, and  to  cleave  unto  him,  and 
to  serve  him  with  all  your  heart  and 
with  all  your  soul.  6  So  Joshua 
blessed  them,  and  sent  them  away : 
and  they  went  unto  their  tents.  7 
Now  to  the  one  half  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  Moses  had  given  possession 
in  Bashan :  but  unto  the  other  half 
thereof  gave  Joshua  among  their  bre- 
thren on  this  side  Jordan  westward. 
And  when  Joshua  sent  them  away 
also  unto  their  tents,  then  he  blessed 
them,  8  And  he  spake  unto  them, 
saying,  Return  with  much  riches  unto 
your  tents,  and  with  very  much  cattle, 
with  silver,  and  with  gold,  and  Avith 
brass,  and  with  iron,  and  with  very 
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much  raiment:  divide  the  spoil  of 
your  enemies  with  your  brethren.  9 
And  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the 
children  of  Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  returned,  and  departed  from 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Shiloh, 
which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  go 
unto  the  country  of  Gilead,  to  the 
land  of  their  possession,  whereof  they 
were  possessed,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

The  war  being  ended,  and  ended  {gloriously, 
Joshua,  as  a  prudent  general,  disbands  his 
army,  who  never  designed  to  make  war  their 
trade,  and  sends  them  home,  to  enjoy  what 
they  had  conquered,  and  to  beat  their  swords 
mto  plough-shares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks ;  and  particularly  the  forces 
of  these  separate  tribes,  who  had  received 
their  inheritance  on  the  other  side  Jordan 
from  Moses  upon  this  condition,  that  their 
men  of  war  should  assist  the  other  tribes  in 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  which  they  promised 
to  do  (Num.  x.\xii.  32),  and  renewed  the  pro 
mise  to  Joshua  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, Josh.  i.  16.  And,  now  that  they  had 
performed  their  bargain,  Joshua  publicly  and 
solemnly  in  Shiloh  gives  them  their  dis- 
charge. Whether  this  was  done,  as  it  was 
placed,  not  till  after  the  land  was  divided,  as 
some  think,  or  whether  after  the  war  was 
ended,  and  before  the  division  was  made,  as 
others  think  (because  there  was  no  need  of 
their  assistance  in  dividing  the  land,  but  only 
in  conquering  it,  nor  were  there  any  of  their 
tribes  employed  as  commissioners  in  that 
affair,  but  only  of  the  other  ten,  Num.  xxxiv. 
18,  &c.),  this  is  certain,  it  was  not  done  till 
after  Shiloh  was  made  the  head-quarters 
{v.  2),  and  the  land  was  begun  to  be  divided 
before  they  removed  from  Gilgal,  ch.  xiv.  6. 

It  is  probable  that  this  army  of  Reubenites 
and  Gadites,  which  had  led  the  van  in  all  the 
wars  of  Canaan,  had  sometimes,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  action,  and  when  the  rest  of  the  army 
retired  into  winter-quarters,  some  of  them  at 
least,  made  a  step  over  Jordan,  for  it  was  not 
far,  to  visit  their  families,  and  to  look  after 
their  private  affairs,  and  perhaps  tarried  at 
home,  and  sent  others  in  their  room  more 
serviceable ;  but  still  these  two  tribes  and  a 
half  had  their  quota  of  troops  ready,  40,000 
in  all,  which,  whenever  there  was  occasion, 
presented  themselves  at  their  respective  posts, 
and  now  attended  in  a  body  to  receive  their 
discharge.  Though  their  affection  to  their 
families,  and  concern  for  their  affairs,  could 
not  but  make  them,  after  so  long  an  absence, 
very  desirous  to  return,  yet,  like  good  soldiers, 
they  would  not  move  till  they  had  orders 
from  their  general.  So,  though  our  heavenly 
Father's  house  above  be  ever  so  desirable  (it 
is  bishop  Hall's  allusion),  yet  must  we  stay 
on  earth  till  our  warfare  be  accomplished, 
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wait  for  a  due  discharge,  and  not  anticipate 
the  time  of  our  removal. 

I.  Joshua  dismisses  them  to  the  land  of 
their  possession,  v.  4.  Those  that  were  first 
in  the  assignment  of  their  lot  were  last  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it;  they  got  the  start  of  their 
brethren  in  title,  but  their  brethren  were  be- 
fore them  in  full  possession ;  so  the  last  shall 
be  firsty  and  the  first  last,  that  there  may  be 
something  of  equaUty. 

II.  He  dismisses  them  with  their  pay ;  for 
who  goes  a  warfare  at  his  own  charge  ?  Re- 
turn with  much  riches  unto  your  tents,  v.  %. 
Though  all  the  land  they  had  helped  to  con- 
quer was  to  go  to  the  other  tribes,  yet  they 
should  have  their  share  of  the  plunder,  and 
had  80,  and  this  was  all  the  pay  that  any  of 
the  soldiers  expected ;  for  the  wars  of  Canaan 
bore  their  own  charges.  "  Go,"  says  Joshua, 
"go  home  to  your  tents,"  that  is,  "your 
houses,"  which  he  calls  tents,  because  they 
had  been  so  much  used  to  tents  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  indeed  the  strongest  and  state- 
liest houses  in  this  world  are  to  be  looked 
upon  but  as  tents,  mean  and  movable  in 
comparison  with  our  house  above.  "  Go 
home  with  much  riches,  not  only  cattle,  the 
spoil  of  the  country,  but  silver  and  gold,  the 
plunder  of  the  cities,  and,"  1.  "  Let  your 
brethren  whom  you  leave  behind  have  your 
good  word,  who  have  allowed  you  your  share 
in  full,  though  the  land  is  entirely  theirs, 
and  have  not  offered  to  make  any  drawback. 
Do  not  say  that  you  are  losers  by  us."  2. 
"  Let  your  brethren  whom  you  go  to,  who 
abode  by  the  stuff,  have  some  share  of  the 
spoil :  Divide  the  spoil  with  your  brethren, 
as  that  was  divided  which  was  taken  in  the 
war  with  Midian,  Num.  xxxi.  27.  Let  your 
brethren  that  have  wanted  you  all  this  wliile 
be  the  better  for  you  when  you  come  home." 

III.  He  dismisses  them  with  a  very  honour- 
able character.  Though  their  service  was  a 
due  debt,  and  the  performance  of  a  promise, 
and  they  had  done  no  more  than  was  their 
duty  to  do,  yet  he  highly  commends  them ; 
not  only  gives  them  up  their  bonds,  as  it 
were,  now  that  they  had  fulfilled  the  con- 
dition, but  applauds  their  good  services. 
Though  it  was  by  the  favour  of  God  and  his 
power  that  Israel  got  possession  of  this  land, 
and  he  must  have  all  the  glory,  yet  Joshua 
thought  there  wasathankful acknowledgment 
due  to  their  brethren  who  assisted  them,  and 
whose  sword  and  bow  were  employed  for 
them.  God  must  be  chiefly  eyed  in  our 
praises,  yet  instruments  must  not  be  alto- 
gether overlooked.  He  here  commends  them, 
1.  For  the  readiness  of  their  obedience  to  their 
commanders,  v.  2.  When  Moses  was  gone, 
they  remembered  and  observed  the  charge  he 
had  given  them;  and  all  the  orders  which 
Joshua,  as  general  of  the  forces,  had  issued 
out,  they  had  carefully  obeyed,  went,  and 
came,  and  did,  as  he  appointed,  Matt.  viii.  9- 
It  is  as  much  as  any  thing  the  soldier's  praise 
to  observe  the  word  of  command      2.  For 
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the  constancy  of  their  affection  and  adherence 
to  their  brethren :  You  have  not  left  them  these 
many  days.  How  many  days  he  does  not 
say,  nor  can  we  gather  it  with  certainty  from 
any  other  place.  Calvisius  and  others  of  the 
best  chronologers  compute  that  the  conquer- 
ing and  dividing  of  the  land  was  the  work  of 
about  six  or  seven  years,  and  so  long  these 
separate  tribes  attended  their  camp,  and  did 
them  the  best  service  they  could.  Note,  It 
will  be  the  honour  of  those  that  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  God's  Israel,  and  twisted  in- 
terests with  them,  to  adhere  to  them,  and 
never  to  leave  them  till  God  has  given  them 
rest,  and  then  they  shall  rest  with  them.  3. 
For  the  faithfulness  of  their  obedience  to  the 
divine  law.  They  had  not  only  done  their 
duty  to  Joshua  and  Israel,  but,  which  was 
best  of  all,  they  had  made  conscience  of  their 
duty  to  God  :  You  have  kept  the  charge,  or, 
as  the  word  is.  You  have  kept  the  keeping^ 
that  is,  "You  have  carefully  and  circum- 
spectly kept  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
your  God,  not  only  in  this  particular  instance 
of  continuing  in  the  service  of  Israel  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  but,  in  general,  you  have  kept 
up  religion  in  your  part  of  the  camp,  a  rare 
and  excellent  thing  among  soldiers,  and  where 
it  is  worthy  to  be  praised.'' 

IV.  He  dismisses  them  with  good  counsel, 
not  to  cultivate  their  ground,  fortify  their 
cities,  and,  now  that  their  hands  were  inured 
to  war  and  victory,  to  invade  their  neigh- 
bours, and  so  enlarge  their  own  territories, 
but  to  keep  up  serious  godhness  among  them 
in  the  power  of  it.  They  were  not  political 
but  pious  instructions  that  he  gave  them,  v.  5 
1.  In  general,  to  take  diligent  heed  to  do  the 
commandment  and  the  law.  Those  that  have 
the  commandment  have  it  in  vain  unless  they 
do  the  commandment;  and  it  will  not  be 
done  aright  (so  apt  are  we  to  turn  aside,  and 
so  industrious  are  our  spiritual  enemies  to 
turn  us  aside)  unless  we  take  heed,  diligent 
heed.  2.  In  particular,  to  love  the  Lord  our 
God,  as  the  best  of  beings,  and  the  best  of 
friends ;  and  as  far  as  this  principle  rules  in 
the  heart,  and  is  the  spring  of  its  pulses, 
there  will  be  a  constant  care  and  sincere  en- 
deavour to  walk  in  his  ways,  in  all  his  ways, 
even  those  that  are  narrow  and  up-hill,  in 
every  particular  instance,  m  all  manner 
of  conversation  to  keep  his  commandments, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  conditions  with 
purpose  of  heart  to  cleave  unto  him,  and  to 
sen'e  him  and  his  honour,  and  the  interest 
of  his  kingdom  among  men,  with  all  our 
heart  and  with  all  our  soul.  What  good 
counsel  was  here  given  to  them  is  given  to 
us  all.     God  give  us  grace  to  take  it  1 

V.  He  dismisses  them  with  a  blessing  (v.  6), 
particularly  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  to 
which  Joshua,  as  an  Ephraimite,  was  some- 
what nearer  akin  than  to  the  other  two,  and 
who  perhaps  were  the  more  loth  to  depart 
because  they  left  one  half  of  their  own  tribe 
behind  them,  and  therefore,  l;idding  often 
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farewell,  and  lingering  behind,  had  a  second 
dismission  and  blessing,  v.  7-  Joshua  not 
only  prayed  for  them  as  a  friend,  but  blessed 
them  as  a  father  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
recommending  them,  their  families,  and  af- 
fairs, to  the  grace  of  God.  Some  by  the 
blessing  Joshua  gave  them  understand  the 
presents  he  made  them,  in  recompence  of 
their  services  ;  but  Joshua  being  a  prophet, 
and  having  given  them  one  part  of  a  pro- 
phet's reward  in  the  instructions  he  gave 
them  (v.  5),  no  doubt  we  must  understand 
this  of  the  other,  even  the  prayers  he  made 
for  them,  as  one  having  authority,  and  as 
God's  vicegerent. 

VI.  Being  thus  dismissed,  they  returned 
to  the  land  of  their  possession  in  a  body  (v.  9), 
ferry-boats  being,  it  is  likely,  provided  for 
their  repassing  Jordan.  Though  masters  of 
families  may  sometimes  have  occasion  to  be 
absent,  long  absent,  from  their  families,  yet, 
when  their  business  abroad  is  finished,  they 
must  remember  home  is  their  place,  from 
which  they  ought  not  to  wander  as  a  bird 
from  her  nest. 


10  And  when  they  came  unto  the 
borders  of  Jordan,  that  are  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  the  children  of  Reuben 
and  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  built  there  an  altar 
by  Jordan,  a  great  altar  to  see  to.  1 1 
And  the  children  of  Israel  heard  say, 
Behold,  the  children  of  Reuben  and 
the  children  of  Gad  and  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh  have  built  an  altar  over 
against  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the 
borders  of  Jordan,  at  the  passage  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  1 2  And  when 
the  children  of  Israel  heard  of  it,  the 
whole  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel  gathered  themselves  together 
at  Shiloh,  to  go  up  to  war  against 
them.  13  And  the  children  of  Israel 
sent  unto  the  children  of  Reuben,  and 
to  the  children  of  Gad,  and  to  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  into  the  land  of 
Gilead,  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar 
the  priest,  14  And  with  him  ten 
princes,  of  each  chief  house  a  prince 
throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel; 
and  each  one  was  a  head  of  the  house 
of  their  fathers  among  the  thousands 
of  Israel.  15  And  they  came  unto 
the  children  of  Reuben,  and  to  the 
children  of  Gad,  and  to  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  unto  the  land  of  Gilead, 
and  they  spake  with  them,  saying, 
1 6'  Thus  saith  the  whole  congregation 
of  the  Lord,  What  trespass  is  this 
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that  ye  have  committed  against  the 
God  of  Israel,  to  turn  away  this  day 
from  following  the  Lord,  in  that  ye 
have  builded  you  an  altar,  that  ye 
might  rebel  this  day  against  the  Lord  ? 
1 7  Is  the  iniquity  of  Peor  too  little 
for  us,  from  which  we  are  not  cleansed 
until  this  day,  although  there  was  a 
plague  in  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord,  18  But  that  ye  must  turn 
away  this  day  from  following  the 
Lord  ?  and  it  will  be,  seeing  ye  rebel 
to  day  against  the  Lord,  that  to  mor- 
row he  will  be  wroth  with  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel.  19  Notwith- 
standing, if  the  land  of  your  posses- 
sion be  unclean,  then  pass  ye  over 
unto  the  land  of  the  possession  of  the 
Lord,  wherein  the  Lord's  tabernacle 
dwelleth,  and  take  possession  among 
us :  but  rebel  not  against  the  Lord, 
nor  rebel  against  us,  in  building  you 
an  altar  beside  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
our  God.  20  Did  not  Achan  the  son 
of  Zerah  commit  a  trespass  in  the 
accursed  thing,  and  wrath  fell  on  all 
the  congregation  of  Israel  ?  and  that 
man  perished  not  alone  in  his  iniquity. 


Here  is,  I.  The  pious  care  of  the  separated 
tribes  to  keep  their  hold  of  Canaan's  religion, 
even  when  they  were  leaving  Canaan's  land^ 
that  they  might  not  be  as  the  sons  of  the 
stranger,  utterly  separated  from  God's  people, 
Isa.  Ivi.  3.  In  order  to  this,  they  built  a 
great  altar  on  the  borders  of  Jordan,  to  be  a 
witness  for  them  that  they  were  Israelites, 
and  as  siich  partakers  of  the  altar  of  the 
Lord,  1  Cor.  x.  18.  When  they  came  to 
Jordan  (v.  10)  they  did  not  consult  how  to 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  their  own  ex- 
ploits in  the  wars  of  Canaan,  and  the  services 
they  had  done  their  brethren,  by  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half;  but  their  relation  to 
the  church  of  God,  together  with  their  inte- 
rest in  the  communion  of  saints,  is  that  which 
they  are  solicitous  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
the  proofs  and  evidences  of;  and  therefore 
without  delay,  when  the  thing  was  first  pro- 
posed by  some  among  them,  who,  though 
glad  to  think  that  they  were  going  towards 
home,  were  sorry  to  think  that  they  were 
going  from  the  altar  of  God,  immediately 
they  erected  this  altar,  which  served  as  a 
bridge  to  keep  up  their  fellowship  with  the 
other  tribes  in  the  things  of  God.  Some 
think  they  built  this  altar  on  the  Canaan-side 
of  Jordan,  in  the  lot  of  Benjamin,  that,  look- 
ing over  the  river,  they  might  see  the  figure 
of  the  altar  at  Shiloh,  when  they  could  not 
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conveniently  go  to  it ;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  built  it  on  their  own  side  of  the 
water,  for  what  had  they  to  do  to  build  on 
another  man's  land  without  his  consent? 
And  it  is  said  to  be  over-against  the  land  of 
Canaan;  nor  would  there  have  been  any  cause 
of  suspecting  it  designed  for  sacrifice  if  they 
had  not  built  it  among  themselves.  This  altar 
was  very  innocently  and  honestly  designed, 
but  it  would  have  been  well  if,  since  it  had 
in  it  an  appearance  of  evil,  and  might  be  an 
occasion  of  offence  to  their  brethren,  they 
had  consulted  the  oracle  of  God  about  it  be- 
fore they  did  it,  or  at  least  acquainted  their 
brethren  with  their  purpose,  and  given  them 
the  same  explication  of  their  altar  before,  to 
prevent  their  jealousy,  which  they  did  after- 
wards, to  remove  it.  Their  zeal  was  com- 
mendable, but  it  ought  to  have  been  guided 
with  discretion.  There  was  no  need  to  hasten 
the  building  of  an  altar  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  intended  this,  but  they  might  have 
taken  time  to  consider  and  take  advice  ;  yet, 
when  their  sincerity  was  made  to  appear,  we 
do  not  find  that  they  were  blamed  for  their 
rashness.  God  does,  and  men  should,  over- 
look the  weakness  of  an  honest  zeal. 

II.  The  holy  jealousy  of  the  other  tribes 
for  the  honour  of  God  and  his  altar  at  Shiloh. 
Notice  was  immediately  brought  to  the 
princes  of  Israel  of  the  setting  up  of  this 
altar,  t?.  ]  1 .  And  they,  knowing  how  strict 
and  severe  that  law  was  which  required  them 
to  offer  all  their  sacrifices  in  the  place  which 
God  should  choose,  and  not  elsewhere  (Deut. 
xii.  5 — 7),  were  soon  apprehensive  that  the 
setting  up  of  another  altar  was  an  affront  to 
the  choice  which  God  had  lately  made  of  a 
place  to  put  his  name  in,  and  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  the  worship  of  some  other  God. 
Now, 

1.  Their  suspicion  was  very  excusable,  for 
it  must  be  confessed  the  thing,  prima  facie — 
at  first  sight,  looked  ill,  and  seemed  to  imply 
a  design  to  set  up  and  maintain  a  competitor 
with  the  altar  at  Shiloh.  It  was  no  strained 
innuendo  from  the  building  of  an  altar  to  infer 
an  intention  to  offer  sacrifice  upon  it,  and 
that  might  introduce  idolatry  and  end  in  a 
total  apostasy  from  the  faith  and  worship  of 
the  God  of  Israel.  So  great  a  matter  might 
this  fire  kindle.  God  is  jealous  for  his  o^vn 
institutions,  and  therefore  we  should  be  so 
too,  and  afraid  of  every  thing  that  looks  like, 
or  leads  to,  idolatry. 

2.  Their  zeal,  upon  this  suspicion,  was 
very  commendable,  v.  12.  When  they  ap- 
prehended that  these  tribes,  which  by  the 
river  Jordan  were  separated  from  them,  were 
separating  themselves  from  God,  they  took 
it  as  the  greatest  injury  that  could  be  done 
to  themselves,  and  showed  a  readiness,  if  it 
were  necessary,  to  put  their  lives  in  their 
hands  in  defence  of  the  altar  of  God,  and  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  chastising  and  reducing 
of  these  rebels,  and  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  the  infection,  if  no  gentler  methods  would 
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serve,  by  cutting  off  from  their  body  i\ie 
gangrened  member.  They  all  gathered  to- 
gether, and  Shiloh  was  the  place  of  their  ren,- 
dezvous,  because  it  was  in  defence  of  the  di- 
vine charter  lately  granted  to  that  place  that 
they  now  appeared ;  their  resolution  was  as 
became  a  kingdom  of  priests,  who,  being  de- 
voted to  God  and  his  service,  did  not  ac- 
knowledge their  brethren  nor  know  their  own 
children,  Deut.  xxxiii.  9.  They  would  im- 
mediately go  up  to  war  against  them  if  it  ap- 
peared they  had  revolted  from  God,  and  were 
in  rebeUion  against  him.  Though  they  were 
hone  of  their  bone,  had  been  companions  with 
them  in  tribulation  in  the  wilderness,  and 
serviceable  to  them  in  the  wars  of  Canaan, 
yet,  if  they  turn  to  serve  other  gods,  they  will 
treat  them  as  enemies,  not  as  sons  of  Israel, 
but  as  children  of  whoredoms,  for  so  God  had 
appointed,  Deut.  xiii.  1 2,  &c.  They  had  but 
lately  sheathed  their  swords,  and  retired  from 
the  perils  and  fatigues  of  war  to  the  rest  God 
had  given  them,  and  yet  they  are  willing  to 
begin  a  new  war  rather  than  be  any  way 
wanting  in  their  duty  to  restrain,  repress, 
and  revenge,  idolatry,  and  every  step  towards 
it— a  brave  resolution,  and  which  shows 
them  hearty  for  their  religion,  and,  we  hope, 
careful  and  diligent  in  the  practice  of  it 
themselves.  Corruptions  in  religion  are  best 
dealt  with  at  first,  before  they  get  head  and 
plead  prescription. 

3.  Their  prudence  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
zealous  resolution  is  no  less  commendable. 
God  had  appointed  them,  in  cases  of  this 
nature,  to  enquire  and  make  search  (Deut. 
xiii.  14),  that  they  might  not  wrong  their 
brethren  under  pretence  of  righting  their 
religion ;  accordingly  they  resolve  here  not 
to  send  forth  their  armies,  to  wage  war,  till 
they  had  first  sent  their  ambassadors  to  en- 
quire into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  and  these 
men  of  the  first  rank,  one  out  of  each  tribe, 
and  Phinehas  at  the  head  of  them  to  be  their 
spokesman,  v.  13,  14.  Thus  was  their  zeal 
for  God  tempered,  guided,  and  governed  by 
the  meekness  of  wisdom.  He  that  knows  all 
things,  and  hates  all  evil  things,  would  not 
punish  the  worst  of  criminals  but  he  would 
first  go  down  and  see.  Gen.  xviii.  21  Many  an 
unhappy  strife  would  be  prevented,  or  soon 
healed  by  an  impartial  and  favourable  en- 
quiry into  that  which  is  the  matter  of  the  of- 
fence. ITie  rectifying  of  mistakes  and  mis- 
understandings, and  the  setting  of  miscon- 
strued words  and  actions  in  a  true  light, 
would  be  the  most  effectual  way  to  accommo- 
date both  private  and  public  quarrels,  and 
bring  them  to  a  happy  period. 

4.  The  ambassadors'  management  of  this 
matter  came  fully  up  to  the  sense  and  spirit 
of  the  congregation  concerning  it,  and  be- 
speaks much  both  of  zeal  and  prudence. 

(1.)  The  charge  they  draw  up  against  their 
brethren  is  indeed  very  high,  and  admits  no 
other  excuse  than  that  it  was  in  their  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  God,  and  was  now  intended  to 
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justify  the  resentments  of  the  congregation 
at  Shiloh  and  to  awaken  the  supposed  de- 
linquents to  clear  themselves,  otherwise  they 
might  have  suspended  their  judgment,  or 
mollified  it  at  least,  and  not  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  as  they  do  here  (v.  16),  that  the 
building  of  this  altar  was  a  trespass  against 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  a  trespass  no  less 
heinous  than  the  revolt  of  soldiers  from  their 
captain  (you  turn  from  following  the  Lord), 
and  the  rebellion  of  subjects  against  their 
sovereign :  that  you  might  rebel  this  day  against 
the  Lord.  Hard  words.  It  is  well  they  were 
not  able  to  make  good  their  charge.  Let  not 
innocency  think  it  strange  to  be  thus  misre- 
presented and  accused.  They  laid  to  my 
charge  things  that  I  knew  not. 

(2.)  The  aggravation  of  the  crime  charged 
upon  their  brethren  is  somewhat  far-fetched : 
Is  the  iniquity  of  Peor  too  little  for  us  f 
V.  17.  Probably  that  is  mentioned  because 
Phinehas,  the  first  commissioner  in  this 
treaty,  had  signalized  himself  in  that  matter 
(Num.  XXV.  7),  and  because  we  may  suppose 
they  were  now  about  the  very  place  in  which 
that  iniquity  was  committed  on  the  other 
side  Jordan.  It  is  good  to  recollect  and  im- 
prove those  instances  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
revealed  from  heaven  against  the  ungodliness 
and  unrighteousness  of  men,  which  have  fallen 
out  in  our  own  time,  and  which  we  our- 
selves have  been  eye-witnesses  of.  He  re- 
minds them  of  the  iniquity  of  Peor,  [l.]  As 
a  very  great  sin,  and  very  provoking  to  God. 
The  building  of  this  altar  seemed  but  a 
small  matter,  but  it  might  lead  to  an  iniquity 
as  bad  as  that  of  Peor,  and  therefore  must 
be  crushed  in  its  first  rise.  Note,  The  re- 
membrance of  great  sins  committed  formerly 
should  engage  us  to  stand  upon  our  guard 
against  the  least  occasions  and  beginnings  of 
sin ;  for  the  way  of  sin  is  down-hill.  [2.] 
As  a  sin  that  the  whole  congregation  had 
smarted  for  :  "  There  was  a  plague  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord,  of  which,  in  one  day, 
there  died  no  fewer  than  24,000 ;  was  not 
that  enough  for  ever  to  warn  you  against 
idolatry  ?  What !  will  you  bring  upon  your- 
selves another  plague  ?  Are  you  so  mad  upon 
an  idolatrous  altar  that  you  will  run  your- 
selves thus  upon  the  sword's  point  of  God's 
judgments  ?  Does  not  our  camp  still  feel 
from  that  sin  and  the  punishment  of  it? 
We  are  not  cleansed  from  it  unto  this  day  j 
there  are  remaining  sparks,"  First,  *'  Of  the 
infection  of  that  sin ;  some  among  us  so  in- 
clined to  idolatry  tl^at  if  you  set  up  another 
altar  they  will  soon  take  occasion  from  that, 
whether  you  intend  it  or  no,  to  worship 
another  God."  Secondly,  "  Of  the  wrath  of 
God  against  us  for  that  sin.  We  have  reason 
to  fear  that,  if  we  provoke  God  by  another 
sin  to  visit,  he  will  remember  against  us  the 
iniquity  of  Peor,  as  he  threatened  to  do  that 
of  the  golden  calf,  Exod.  xxxii,  34.  And 
dare  you  wake  the  sleeping  lion  of  divine 
vengeance?"     Note,  It  is  a  foolish  and  dan- 
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gerous  thing  for  people  to  think  their  fornicr 
sins  little,  too  little  for  them,  as  those  do  who 
add  sin  to  sin,  and  so  treasure  up  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath.  Let  therefore  the 
time  past  suffice,  1  Pet.  iv.  3. 

(3.)  The  reason  they  give  for  their  con- 
cerning themselves  so  warmly  in  this  matter 
is  very  sufficient.  They  were  obliged  to  it, 
in  their  own  necessary  defence,  by  the  law  of 
self-preservation :  "  For,  if  you  revolt  from 
God  to-day,  who  knows  but  to-morrow  his 
judgments  may  break  in  upon  the  whole  con- 
gregation (».  18),  as  in  the  case  of  Achan? 
V.  20.  He  sinned,  and  we  all  smarted  for  it, 
by  which  we  should  receive  instruction,  and 
from  what  God  did  then  infer  what  he  may 
do,  and  fear  what  he  ^vill  do,  if  we  do  not 
witness  against  your  sin,  who  are  so  many, 
and  punish  it."  Note,  The  conservators  of 
the  public  peace  are  obliged,  injustice  to  the 
common  safety,  to  use  their  power  for  the 
restraining  and  suppressing  of  vice  and  pro- 
faneness,  lest,  if  it  be  connived  at,  the  sin 
thereby  become  national,  and  bring  God's 
judgments  upon  the  community.  Nay,  we 
are  all  concerned  to  reprove  our  neighbour 
when  he  does  amiss,  lest  we  bear  sin  for  him, 
Lev.  xix.  17. 

(4.)  The  offer  they  make  is  very  fair  anj 
kind  (v.  19),  that  if  they  thought  the  land  of 
their  possession  unclean,  for  want  of  an  altar, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  easy  without  one, 
rather  than  they  should  set  up  another  in 
competition  with  that  at  Shiloh  they  should 
be  welcome  to  come  back  to  the  land  where 
the  Lord's  tabernacle  was,  and  settle  there, 
and  they  would  very  willingly  straiten  them- 
selves to  make  room  for  them.  By  this  they 
showed  a  sincere  and  truly  pious  zeal  against 
schism,  that  rather  than  their  brethren  should 
have  any  occasion  to  set  up  a  separate  altar, 
though  their  pretence  for  it,  as  here  sup- 
posed, was  very  weak  and  grounded  upon  a 
great  mistake,  yet  they  were  willing  to  part 
with  a  considerably  share  of  the  land  which 
God  himself  had  by  the  lot  assigned  them,  to 
comprehend  them  and  take  them  in  among 
them.  This  was  the  spirit  of  Israelites  in- 
deed. 

21  Then  the  children  of  Reuben 
and  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  answered,  and  said 
unto  the  heads  of  the  thousands  of  Is- 
rael, 22  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the 
Lord  God  of  gods,  he  knoweth,  and 
Israel  he  shall  know ;  if  it  be  in  rebel- 
lion, or  if  in  transgression  against  the 
Lord,  (save  us  not  this  day,)  23 
That  we  have  built  us  an  altar  to  turn 
from  following  the  Lord,  or  if  to  offer 
thereon  burnt  offering  or  meat  offer- 
ing, or  if  to  offer  peace  offerings  there- 
on, let  the  Lord  himself  require  it; 
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24  And  if  we  have  not  rather  done  it 
for  fear  of  this  thing,  saying,  In  time 
to  come  your  children  might  speak 
unto  our  children,  saying.  What  have 
ye  to  do  with  the  Lord  God  of  Is- 
rael ?  25  For  the  Lord  hath  made 
Jordan  a  border  between  us  and  you, 
ye  children  of  Reuben  and  children  of 
Gad ;  ye  have  no  part  in  the  Lord  : 
so  shall  your  children  make  our  child- 
ren cease  from  fearing  the  Lord.  26' 
Therefore  we  said,  Let  us  now  prepare 
to  build  us  an  altar,  not  for  burnt 
offering,  nor  for  sacrifice:  27  But 
that  it  may  be  a  witness  between  us, 
and  you,  and  our  generations  after  us, 
that  we  might  do  the  service  of  the 
Lord  before  him  with  our  burnt 
offerings,  and  with  our  sacrifices,  and 
with  our  peace  offerings;  that  your 
children  may  not  say  to  our  children 
in  time  to  come.  Ye  have  no  part  in 
the  Lord.  28  Therefore  said  we, 
that  it  shall  be,  when  they  should  so 
say  to  us  or  to  our  generations  in  time 
to  come,  that  we  may  say  again,  Be- 
hold the  pattern  of  the  altar  of  the 
Lord,  which  our  fathers  made,  not 
for  burnt  offerings,  nor  for  sacrifices  ; 
but  it  is  a  witness  between  us  and  you. 
29  God  forbid  that  we  should  rebel 
against  the  Lord,  and  turn  this  day 
from  following  the  Lord,  to  build  an 
altar  for  burnt  offerings,  for  meat 
offerings,  or  for  sacrifices,  beside  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  our  God  that  is  be- 
fore his  tabernacle.    . 

We  may  suppose  there  was  a  general  con- 
vention called  of  the  princes  and  great  men 
of  the  separate  tribes,  to  give  audience  to 
these  ambassadors ;  or  perhaps  the  army,  as 
it  came  home,  was  still  encamped  in  a  body, 
and  not  yet  dispersed  ;  however  it  was,  there 
were  enough  to  represent  the  two  tribes  and 
a  half,  and  to  give  their  sense.  Their  reply 
to  the  warm  remonstrance  of  the  ten  tribes  is 
very  fair  and  ingenuous.  They  do  not  re- 
tort their  charge,  upbraid  them  with  the  in- 
justice and  unkindness  of  their  threatenings, 
nor  reproach  them  for  their  rash  and  hasty 
censures,  but  give  them  a  soft  answer  which 
turns  awayuTath,  avoiding  all  those  grievous 
words  which  stir  up  anger ;  they  demur  not 
to  their  jurisdiction,  nor  plead  that  they  were 
not  accountable  to  them  for  what  they  had 
done,  nor  bid  them  mind  their  own  business, 
but,  by  a  free  and  open  declaration  of  their 
Bincere  intention  in  what  they  did,  free  them- 
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selves  from  the  imputation  they  were  under, 
and  set  themselves  right  in  the  opinion  of 
their  brethren,  to  do  which  they  only  needed 
to  state  the  case  and  put  the  matter  in  a  true 
hght. 

I.  They  solemnly  protest  against  any  de- 
sign to  use  this  altar  for  sacrifice  or  offering, 
and  therefore  were  far  from  setting  it  up  in 
competition  ^vith  the  altar  at  Shiloh,.  or  from 
entertaining  the  least  thought  of  deserting 
that.  They  had  indeed  set  up  that  which 
had  the  shape  and  fashion  of  an  altar,  but 
they  had  not  dedicated  it  to  a  religious  use, 
had  had  no  solemnity  of  its  consecration, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  charged  with 
a  design  to  put  it  to  any  such  use.  To  gain 
credit  to  this  protestation  here  is, 

1 .  A  solemn  appeal  to  God  concerning  it, 
with  which  they  begin  their  defence,  intending 
thereby  to  give  glory  to  God  first,  and  then 
to  give  satisfaction  to  their  brethren,  v.  22. 
(1.)  A  profound  awe  and  reverence  of  God 
are  expressed  in  the  form  of  their  appeal ; 
The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of  gods, 
he  hiows.  Or,  as  it  might  be  read  somewhat 
closer  to  the  original.  The  God  of  gods,  Je- 
hovah, the  God  of  gods,  Jehovah,  he  knows, 
which  bespeaks  his  self- existence  and  self- 
sufficiency  ;  he  is  Jehovah,  and  has  sove- 
reignty and  supremacy  over  all  beings  and 
powers  whatsoever,  even  those  that  are  called 
gods,  or  that  are  worshipped.  This  brief 
confession  of  their  faith  would  help  to  ob- 
viate and  remove  their  brethren's  suspicion 
of  them,  as  if  they  intended  to  desert  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  worship  other  gods:  how 
could  those  entertain  such  a  thought  who  be- 
lieved him  to  be  God  over  all '  Let  us  learn 
hence  always  to  speak  of  God  with  reverence 
and  seriousness,  and  to  mention  his  name 
with  a  solemn  pause.  Those  who  make  their 
appeals  to  heaven  with  a  slight,  careless, 
"  God  knows,"  have  reason  to  fear  lest  they 
take  his  name  in  vain,  for  it  is  very  unlike 
this  appeal.  (2.)  It  is  a  great  confidence  of 
their  own  integrity  which  they  express  in  the 
matter  of  their  ajjpeal.  They  refer  the  con- 
troversy to  the  God  of  gods,  whose  judgment, 
we  are  sure,  is  according  to  truth,  such  as  the 
guilty  have  reason  to  dread  and  the  upright 
to  rejoice  in.  "  If  it  be  in  rebellion  or  trans- 
gression that  we  have  built  this  altar,  to  con- 
front the  altar  of  the  Lord  at  Shiloh,  to  make 
a  party,  or  to  set  up  any  new  gods  or  wor- 
ships," [1.]  "  He  knows  it  (v.  22),  for  he  is 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart,  and  particularly  with  all 
inclinations  to  idolatry  (Ps.  xhv.  20,  21)  ; 
this  is  in  a  particular  manner  before  him.  We 
believe  he  knows  it,  and  we  cannot  by  any 
arts  conceal  it  from  him."  [2.]  "Let  him 
require  it,  as  we  know  he  will,  for  he  is  a 
jealous  God."  Nothing  but  a  clear  con- 
science would  have  thus  imprecated  divine 
justice  to  avenge  the  rebellion  if  there  had 
been  any.  Note,  First,  In  every  thing  we  do 
in  religion,  it  highly  concerns  us  to  approvo 
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ourselves  to  God  in  our  integrity  therein,  re- 
membering that  he  knows  the  heart.  Se- 
condly, When  we  fall  under  the  censures  of 
men,  it  is  very  comfortable  to  be  able  with  a 
humble  confidence  to  appeal  to  God  concern- 
ing our  sincerity.     See  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  4. 

2.  A  sober  apology  presented  to  their 
brethren  :  Israel,  he  shall  know.  Though 
the  record  on  high,  and  the  witness  in  our 
bosoms,  are  principally  to  be  made  sure  for 
us,  yet  there  is  a  satisfaction  besides  which 
we  owe  to  our  brethren  who  doubt  concern- 
ing our  integrity,  and  which  we  should  be 
ready  to  give  with  meekness  and  fear.  If 
our  sincerity  be  known  to  God,  we  should 
study  likewise  to  let  others  know  it  by  its 
fruits,  especially  those  who,  though  they 
mistake  us,  yet  show  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  as  the  ten  tribes  here  did. 

3.  A  serious  abjuration  or  renunciation  of 
the  design  which  they  were  suspected  to  be 
guilty  of.  With  this  they  conclude  their  de- 
fence {v.  29) :  "  God  forbid  that  we  should 
rebel  against  the  Lord,  as  we  own  we  should 
if  we  had  set  up  this  altar  for  burnt-offerings ; 
no,  we  abhor  the  thought  of  it.  We  have  as 
great  a  value  and  veneration  for  the  altar  of 
the  Lord  at  Shiloh  as  any  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  have,  and  are  as  firmly  resolved  to  ad- 
here to  it  and  constantly  to  attend  it  ;  we 
have  the  same  concern  that  you  have  for  the 
purity  of  God's  worship  and  the  unity  of  his 
church  ;  far  be  it,  far  be  it  from  us,  to  think 
of  turning  away  from  following  God." 

II.  They  fully  explain  their  true  intent  and 
meaning  in  building  this  altar ;  and  we  have 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  true  representation  of  their  design,  and 
not  advanced  now  to  palliate  it  afterwards, 
as  we  have  reason  to  think  that  these  same 
persons  meant  very  honestly  when  they  pe- 
titioned to  have  their  lot  on  that  side  Jordan, 
though  then  also  it  was  their  unhappiness  to 
be  misunderstood  even  by  Moses  himself. 
In  their  vindication,  they  make  it  out  that 
the  building  of  this  altar  was  so  far  from 
being  a  step  towards  a  separation  from  their 
brethren,  and  from  the  altar  of  the  Lord  at 
Shiloh,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  really 
designed  for  a  pledge  and  preservative  of 
their  communion  with  their  brethren  and  with 
the  altar  of  God,  and  a  token  of  their  resolu- 
tion to  do  the  service  of  the  Lord  before  him 
(v.  27),  and  to  continue  to  do  so. 

1.  They  gave  an  account  of  the  fears  they 
had  lest,  in  process  of  time,  their  posterity, 
being  seated  at  such  a  distance  from  the  taber- 
nacle, should  be  looked  upon  and  treated 
as  strangers  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel 
(V.  24);  it  was  for  fear  of  this  thing,  and 
the  word  signifies  a  great  perplexity  and 
solicitude  of  mind  which  they  were  in,  until 
they  eased  themselves  by  this  expedient. 
As  they  were  returning  home  (and  we  may 
suppose  it  was  not  thought  of  before,  else 
they  would  have  made  Joshua  acquainted  with 
their  purpose),  some  of  them  in  discourse 
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started  this  matter,  and  the  rest  took  the 
hint,  and  represented  to  themselves  and  one 
another  a  very  melancholy  prospect  of  what 
might  probably  happen  in  after-ages,  that 
their  children  would  be  looked  upon  by  the 
other  tribes  as  having  no  interest  in  the 
altar  of  God  and  the  sacrifices  there  offered. 
Now  indeed  they  were  owned  as  brethren, 
and  were  as  welcome  at  the  tabernacle  as 
any  other  of  the  tribes ;  but  what  if  their 
children  after  them  should  be  disowned  ? 
They,  by  reason  of  their  distance,  and  the 
interposition  of  Jordan,  which  it  was  not  easy 
at  all  times  to  pass  and  repass,  could  not  be 
so  numerous  and  constant  in  their  attend- 
ance on  the  three  yearly  feasts  as  the  other 
tribes,  to  make  a  continual  claim  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  Israelites,  and  would  therefore 
be  looked  upon  as  inconsiderable  members 
of  their  church,  and  by  degrees  would  be 
rejected  as  not  members  of  it  at  all :  So  shall 
your  children  (who  in  their  pride  will  be  apt 
to  monopolize  the  privileges  of  the  altar) 
make  our  children  (who  perhaps  will  not  be 
so  careful  as  they  ought  to  be  to  keep 
hold  of  those  privileges)  cease  from  fear- 
ing the  Lord.  Note,  (1.)  Those  that  are 
cut  off  from  public  ordinances  are  likely  to 
lose  all  religion,  and  will  by  degrees  cease 
from  fearing  the  Lord.  Though  the  form 
and  profession  of  godliness  are  kept  up  by 
many  without  the  life  and  power  of  it,  yet  the 
life  and  power  of  it  will  not  long  be  kept  up 
without  the  form  and  profession.  You  take 
away  grace  if  you  take  away  the  means  of 
grace.  (2.)  Those  who  have  themselves  found 
the  comfort  and  benefit  of  God's  ordinances 
cannot  but  desire  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
the  entail  of  them  upon  their  seed,  and  use  all 
possible  precautions  that  their  children  after 
them  may  not  be  made  to  cease  from  follow- 
ing the  Lord,  or  be  looked  upon  as  having 
no  part  in  him. 

2.  The  project  they  had  to  prevent  this, 
V.  26 — 28.  "  Therefore,  to  secure  an  interest 
in  the  altar  of  God  to  those  who  shall  come 
after  us,  and  to  prove  their  title  to  it,  we  said. 
Let  us  build  an  altar,  to  be  a  witness  between 
us  and  you,"  that,  having  this  copy  of  the 
altar  in  their  custody,  it  might  be  produced 
as  an  evidence  of  their  right  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  original.  Every  one  that  saw 
this  altar,  and  observed  that  it  was  never 
used  for  sacrifice  and  offering,  would  enquire 
what  was  the  meaning  of  it,  and  this  an- 
swer would  be  given  to  that  enquiry,  that  it 
was  built  by  those  separate  tribes,  in  token 
of  their  communion  with  their  brethren  and 
their  joint-interest  with  them  in  the  altar  of 
the  Lord.  Christ  is  the  great  altar  that 
sanctifies  every  gift ;  the  best  evidence  of 
our  interest  in  him  will  be  the  pattern  of  his 
Spirit  in  our  hearts,  and  our  conformity  to 
him.  If  we  can  produce  this  it  will  be  a 
testimony  for  us  that  we  have  a  part  in  the 
Lord,  and  an  earnest  of  our  perseverance  in 
following  him. 
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30  And  when  Phinehas  the  priest, 
and  the  princes  of  the  congregation 
and  heads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel 
which  were  with  him,  heard  the  words 
that  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the 
children  of  Gad  and  the  children  of 
Manasseh  spake,  it  pleased  them.  31 
And  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the 
priest  said  unto  the  children  of  Reu- 
ben, and  to  the  children  of  Gad,  and 
to  the  children  of  Manasseh,  This  day 
we  perceive  that  the  Lord  is  among 
us,  because  ye  have  not  committed 
this  trespass  against  the  Lord  :  now 
ye  have  delivered  the  children  of  Is- 
rael out  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord. 
32  And  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar 
the  priest,  and  the  princes,  returned 
from  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  from 
the  children  of  Gad,  out  of  the  land  of 
Gilead,  unto  the  land  of  Canaan,  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  brought 
them  word  again.  33  And  the  thing 
pleased  the  children  of  Israel;  and 
the  children  of  Israel  blessed  God, 
and  did  not  intend  to  go  up  against 
them  in  battle,  to  destroy  the  land 
wherein  the  children  of  Reuben  and 
Gad  dwelt.  34  And  the  children  of 
Reuben  and  the  children  of  Gad  called 
the  altar  Ed :  for  it  shall  be  a  witness 
Ijetween  us  that  the  Lord  is  God. 

We  have  here  the  good  issue  of  this  con- 
troversy, which,  if  there  had  not  been  on 
both  sides  a  disposition  to  peace,  as  there 
was  on  both  sides  a  zeal  for  God,  might 
have  been  of  ill  consequence ;  for  quarrels 
about  religion,  for  want  of  wisdom  and  love, 
often  prove  the  most  fierce  and  most  difficult 
to  be  accomodated.  But  these  contending 
parties,  when  the  matter  was  fairly  stated 
and  argued,  were  so  happy  as  to  understand 
one  another  very  well,  ana  so  the  difference 
was  presently  compromised. 

I.  ITie  ambassadors  were  exceedingly 
pleased  when  the  separate  tribes  had  given 
in  a  protestation  of  the  innocency  of  their 
intentions  in  building  this  altar.  1.  The 
ambassadors  did  not  call  in  question  their 
sincerity  in  that  protestation,  did  not  say, 
"  You  tell  us  you  design  it  not  for  sacrifice 
and  offering,  but  who  can  believe  you  ? 
What  security  will  you  give  us  that  it  shall 
never  be  so  used  ?"  No.  Charity  believes  all 
things,  hopes  all  things,  believes  and  hopes 
the  best,  and  is  very  loth  to  give  the  lie  to 
any.  2.  They  did  not  upbraid  them  with 
the  rashness  and  unadvisedness  of  this  action, 
did  not  tell  them,  "  If  you  would  do  such  a 
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thing,  and  with  this  good  mtention,  yet  you 
might  have  had  so  much  respect  for  Joshua 
and  Eleazar  as  to  have  advised  with  them,  or 
at  least  have  made  them  acquainted  with  it, 
and  so  have  saved  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  this  embassy."  But  a  little  want  of  con- 
sideration and  good  manners  should  be 
excused  and  overlooked  in  those  who,  we 
have  reason  to  think,  mean  honestly.  3. 
Much  less  did  they  go  about  to  fish  for 
evidence  to  make  out  their  charge,  because 
they  had  once  exhibited  it,  but  were  glad  to 
have  their  mistake  rectified,  and  were  not 
at  all  ashamed  to  own  it.  Proud  and  peevish 
spirits,  when  they  have  passed  an  unjust 
censure  upon  their  brethren,  though  ever  so 
much  convincing  evidence  be  brought  of  the 
injustice  of  it,  will  stand  to  it,  and  can  by  no 
means  be  persuaded  to  retract  it.  These 
ambassadors  were  not  so  prejudiced ;  their 
brethren's  vindication  pleased  them,  v.  30. 
They  looked  upon  their  innocency  as  a  token 
of  God's  presence  (v.  31),  especially  when 
they  found  that  what  was  done  was  so  far 
from  being  an  indication  of  their  growing 
cool  to  the  altar  of  God  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  a  fruit  of  their  zealous  affection 
to  it:  You  have  delivered  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  is, 
"  You  have  not,  as  we  feared,  delivered  them 
into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  or  exposed  them 
to  his  judgments  by  the  trespass  we  were 
jealous  of." 

II.  The  congregation  was  abundantly 
satisfied  when  their  ambassadors  reported 
to  them  their  brethren's  apology  for  what  they 
had  done.  It  should  seem  they  staid  together, 
at  least  by  their  representatives,  until  they 
heard  the  issue  (v.  32) ;  and  when  they  un- 
derstood the  truth  of  the  matter  it  pleased 
them  (v.  33),  and  they  blessed  God.  Note, 
Our  brethren's  constancy  in  religion,  their 
zeal  for  the  power  of  godliness,  and  their 
keeping  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  faith  and 
love,  notwithstanding  the  jealousies  con- 
ceived of  them  as  breaking  the  unity  of  the 
church,  are  things  which  we  should  be  very 
glad  to  be  satisfied  of,  and  should  make  the 
matter  both  of  our  rejoicing  and  of  our 
thanksgiving ;  let  God  have  the  glory  of  it, 
and  let  us  take  the  comfort  of  it.  Being 
thus  satisfied,  they  laid  down  their  arms  im- 
mediately, and  were  so  far  from  any  thoughts 
of  prosecuting  the  war  they  had  been  medi- 
tating against  their  brethren  that  we  may 
suppose  them  wishing  for  the  next  feast, 
when  they  should  meet  them  at  Shilob. 

III.  The  separate  tribes  were  gratified,  and, 
since  they  had  a  mind  to  preserve  among 
them  this  pattern  of  the  altar  of  God,  though 
there  was  not  likely  to  be  that  occasion  for  it 
which  they  fancied,  yet  Joshuaand  the  princes 
let  them  have  their  humour,  and  did  not 
give  orders  for  the  demolishing  of  it,  though 
there  was  as  much  reason  to  fear  that  it 
might  in  process  of  time  be  an  occasion  of 
idolatry  as  there  was  to  hope  that  ever  it 
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might  be  a  preservation  from  idolatry, 
Thus  did  the  strong  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak.  Only  care  was  taken  that  they 
having  explained  the  meaning  of  their  altar, 
that  it  was  intended  for  no  more  than  a 
testimony  of  their  communion  with  the  altar 
at  Shiloh,  this  explanation  should  be  re- 
corded, which  was  done  according  to  the 
usage  of  those  times  by  giving  a  name  to 
it  signifying  so  much  {v.  34) ;  they  called  it 
Ed,  a  witness  to  that,  and  no  more,  a 
witness  of  the  relation  they  stood  in  to  God 
and  Israel,  and  of  their  concurrence  with  the 
rest  of  the  tribes  in  the  same  common  faith, 
that  Jehovah  he  is  God,  he  and  no  other. 
It  was  a  witness  to  posterity  of  their  care  to 
transmit  their  religion  pure  and  entire  to 
them,  and  would  be  a  witness  against  them 
if  ever  they  should  forsake  God  and  turn 
from  following  after  him. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Id  this  and  the  following  chapter  we  have  two  farewell  sennoni, 
which  Joshua  preached  to  the  people  of  Israel  a  little  before  his 
death.  Had  he  designed  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  nucceeding 
agej,  he  would  rather  have  recorded  the  method  of  Israel's  set- 
tlement in  their  new  conquests,  their  husbandry,  manufactures, 
trade,  customs,  courts  of  justice,  and  the  constitutions  of  their 
infant  cummunwealth,  which  one  would  wish  lo  be  informed  of; 
but  that  which  he  intended  in  the  registers  of  this  book  was  to 
entail  on  posterity  a  sense  of  religion  and  their  duty  to  God  ;  and 
therefore,  overlooking  these  things  which  are  the  usual  subjects 
of  a  common  history,  he  here  transmits  to  his  reader  the  methods 
he  took  to  persuade  Israel  to  be  faithful  to  their  covenant  with 
their  God,  which  might  have  a  good  influence  on  the  generations 
to  come  who  should  read  those  reasonings,  as  we  may  hope  they 
had  on  that  generation  whicli  then  beard  them.  In  this  chapter 
we  have,  I.  A  convention  of  the  states  called  (ver.  1,2),  probably 
to  consult  about  the  common  concerns  of  their  land,  and  to  set 
in  order  that  which,  after  some  years'  trial,  being  left  to  their 
prudence,  was  found  wanting.  II.  Joshua's  speech  to  them  at 
the  opening,  or  perhaps  at  the  concluding,  of  the  sessions,  to 
hear  which  was  the  principal  design  of  their  coming  together. 
In  it,  i.  Joshua  reminds  them  of  what  God  had  done  for  them 
(ver.  3,  4,  9,  14),  and  what  he  was  ready  to  do  yet  further,  rer. 
fi,  10.  2.  He  exhorts  them  carefully  and  resolutely  to  persevere 
iutheirduty  toGod,ver.  6, 8, 11.  III.  He  cautions  them  against  all 
familiarity  with  their  idolatruus  neighbours,  ver.  7.  IV.  He  gives 
them  fair  warning  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  it,  if  they  should 
revolt  from  God  and  turn  to  idols,  ver.  12,  13,  15,  IR.  In  all  this 
he  showed  himself  zealous  for  hit  God,  and  jealous  over  Israel 
with  a  godly  jealousy. 

AND  it  came  to  pass  a  long  time 
after  that  the  Lord  had  given 
rest  unto  Israel  from  all  their  enemies 
round  about,  that  Joshua  waxed  old 
and  stricken  in  age.  2  And  Joshua 
called  for  all  Israel,  and  for  their  el- 
ders, and  for  their  heads,  and  for  their 
judges,  and  for  their  officers,  and  said 
unto  them,  I  am  old  and  stricken  in 
age :  3  And  ye  have  seen  all  that 
the  Lord  your  God  hath  done  unto 
all  these  nations  because  of  you ;  for 
the  Lord  your  God  is  he  that  hath 
fought  for  you.  4  Behold,  I  have 
divided  unto  you  by  lot  these  nations 
that  remain,  to  be  an  inheritance  for 
your  tribes,  from  Jordan,  with  all  the 
nations  that  I  have  cut  off,  even  unto 
the  great  sea  westward.  5  And  the 
Lord  your  God,  he  shall  expel  them 
from  before  you,  and  drive  them  from 
out  of  your  sight ;  and  ye  shall  pos- 
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sess  their  land,  as  the  Lord  your 
God  hath  promised  unto  you.  6  Be 
ye  therefore  very  courageous -to  keep 
and  to  do  all  that  is  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  that  ye 
turn  not  aside  therefrom  to  the  righ* 
hand  or  to  the  left;  7  That  ye 
come  not  among  these  nations,  these 
that  remain  among  you;  neither 
make  mention  of  the  name  of  their 
gods,  nor  cause  to  swear  by  them, 
neither  serve  them,  nor  bow  your- 
selves unto  them.  8  But  cleave  unto 
the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye  have  done 
unto  this  day.  y  For  the  Lord 
hath  driven  out  from  before  you  great 
nations  and  strong :  but  as  for  you, 
no  man  hath  been  able  to  stand  be- 
fore you  unto  this  day.  10  One  man  of 
you  shall  chase  a  thousand :  for  the 
Lord  your  God,  he  it  is  that  lighteth 
for  you,  as  he  hath  promised  you. 

As  to  the  date  of  this  edict  of  Joshua, 

I.  No  mention  at  all  is  made  of  the  place 
where  this  general  assembly  was  held ;  some 
think  it  was  at  Timnath-serah,  Joshua's  own 
city,  where  he  lived,  and  whence,  being  old, 
he  could  not  well  remove.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  took  so  much  state  upon  him ; 
therefore  it  is  more  probable  this  meeting 
was  at  Shiloh,  where  the  tabernacle  of  meet- 
ing was,  and  to  which  place,  perhaps,  all  the 
males  that  could  had  now  come  up  to  wor- 
ship before  the  Lord,  at  one  of  the  three  great 
feasts,  which  Joshua  took  the  opportunity 
of,  for  the  delivering  of  this  charge  to  them. 

II.  There  is  only  a  general  mention  of  the 
time  when  this  was  done.  It  was  long  after 
the  Lord  had  given  them  rest,  but  it  is  not 
said  how  long,  v.  I.  It  was,  1.  So  long  as 
that  Israel  had  time  to  feel  the  comforts  of 
their  rest  and  possessions  in  Canaan,  and  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  that  good  land.  2. 
So  long  as  that  Joshua  had  time  to  observe 
which  way  their  danger  lay  of  being  cor- 
rupted, namely,  by  their  intimacy  with  the 
Canaanites  that  remained,  against  which  he 
is  therefore  careful  to  arm  them. 

III.  The  persons  to  whom  Joshua  made 
this  speech  :  To  all  Israel,  even  their  elders, 
Sfc.  So  it  might  be  read,  v.  2.  They  could 
not  all  come  within  hearing,  but  he  called 
for  all  the  elders,  that  is,  the  privy-coun- 
sellors, which  in  later  times  constituted 
the  great  Sanhedrim,  the  heads  of  the 
tribes,  that  is,  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  their  respective  countries,  the  judges 
learned  in  the  laws,  that  tried  criminals 
and  causes,  and  gave  judgment  upon 
them,  and,  lastly,  the  officers  or  sheriflfs, 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
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those  judgments.  These  Joshua  called  to- 
gether, and  to  them  he  addressed  himself, 
1.  That  they  might  communicate  what  he 
said,  or  at  least  the  sense  and  substance  of 
it,  to  those  under  them  in  their  respective 
countries,  and  so  this  charge  might  be  dis- 
persed through  the  whole  nation.  2.  Be- 
cause, if  they  would  be  prevailed  upon  to 
serve  God  and  cleave  to  him,  they,  by  their 
influence  on  the  common  people,  would  keep 
them  faithful.  If  great  men  be  good  men, 
they  will  help  to  make  many  good. 

IV.  Joshua's  circumstances  when  he  gave 
them  this  charge :  He  was  old  and  stricken  in 
age  (v.  1),  probably  it  was  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  and  he  lived  to  be  110  years  old,  ch. 
xxiv.  29.  A.nd  he  himself  takes  notice  of  it, 
in  the  first  words  of  his  discourse,  v.  2. 
When  he  began  to  be  old,  some  years  ago, 
God  reminded  him  of  it  (ch.  xiii.  1) :  Thou 
art  old.  But  now  he  did  himself  feel  so 
much  of  the  decays  of  age  that  he  needed 
not  to  be  told  of  it,  he  readily  speaks  of  it 
himself :  I  am  old  and  stricken  in  age.  He 
uses  it,  1.  As  an  argument  with  himself  to 
give  them  this  charge,  because  being  old  he 
could  expect  to  be  but  a  little  while  with 
them,  to  advise  and  instruct  them,  and  there- 
fore (as  Peter  speaks,  2  Pet.  i.  13)  as  long  as 
he  is  in  this  tabernacle  he  will  take  all  op- 
portunities to  put  them  in  remembrance  of 
their  duty,  knowing  by  the  increasing  in- 
firmities of  age  that  he  must  shortly  put  off 
this  tabernacle,  and  desiring  that  after  his 
decease  they  might  continue  as  good  as  they 
were  now.  When  we  see  death  hastening  to- 
wards us,  this  should  quicken  us  to  do  the 
work  of  life  with  all  our  might.  2.  As  an 
argument  with  them  to  give  heed  to  what  he 
said.  He  was  old  and  experienced,  and 
therefore  to  be  the  more  regarded,  for  days 
should  speak;  he  had  grown  old  in  their 
service,  and  had  spent  himself  for  their  good, 
and  therefore  was  to  be  the  more  regarded 
by  them.  He  was  old  and  dying;  they 
would  not  have  him  long  to  preach  to  them ; 
therefore  let  them  observe  what  he  said  now, 
and  lay  it  up  in  store  for  the  time  to  come. 

V.  The  discourse  itself,  the  scope  of  which 
is  to  engage  them  if  possible,  them  and  their 
seed  after  them,  to  persevere  in  the  true  faith 
and  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

I.  He  puts  them  in  mind  of  the  great 
things  God  had  done  for  them,  now  in  his 
days,  and  under  his  administration,  for  here 
he  goes  no  further  back.  And  for  the  proof 
of  this  he  appeals  to  their  own  eyes  (v.  3) : 
**You  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord  your  God 
has  done  ;  not  what  I  have  done,  or  what  you 
have  done  (we  were  only  instruments  in  God's 
hand),  but  what  God  himself  has  done  by  me 
and  for  you."  (1.)  Many  great  and  mighty 
nations  (as  the  rate  of  nations  then  went) 
were  driven  out  from  as  fine  a  country  as  any 
was  at  that  time  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
to  make  room  for  Israel.  "  You  see  what  he 
has  done  to  these  nations,  who  were  hi§ 
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creatures,  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  whom 
he  could  have  made  new  creatures  and  fit  for 
his  service;  yet  see  what  destruction  he  has 
made  of  them  because  of  you  (v.  2),  how  he 
has  driven  them  out  from  before  you  (v.  9),  as 
if  they  were  of  no  account  with  him,  though 
great  and  strong  in  comparison  with  you.'"* 
(2.)  They  were  not  only  driven  out  (this  they 
might  have  been,  and  yet  sent  to  some  other 
country  less  rich  to  begin  a  new  plantation 
there,  suppose  to  that  wilderness  in  which 
Israel  had  wandered  so  long,  and  so  they 
would  only  have  exchanged  seats  with  them), 
but  they  were  trodden  down  before  them; 
though  they  held  out  against  them  with 
the  greatest  obstinacy  that  could  be,  yet 
they  were  subdued  before  them,  which  made 
the  possessing  of  their  land  so  much  the 
more  glorious  to  Israel  and  so  much  the 
more  illustrious  an  instance  of  the  power 
and  goodness  of  the  God  of  Israel  (v.  3): 
"  The  Lord  your  God  has  not  only  led  you, 
and  fed  you,  and  kept  you,  but  he  has  fought 
for  you  as  a  man  of  war,"  by  which  title  he 
was  known  among  them  when  he  first 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  Exod.  xv.  3.  So 
clear  and  cheap  were  all  their  victories, 
during  the  course  of  this  long  war,  that  no 
man  had  been  able  to  stand  before  them  (u.  9), 
that  is,  to  make  head  against  them,  so  as  to 
put  them  in  fear,  create  them  any  difficulty, 
or  give  any  check  to  the  progress  of  their 
victorious  arms.  In  every  battle  they  carried 
the  day,  and  in  every  siege  they  carried  tha 
city ;  their  loss  before  Ai  was  upon  a  particu- 
lar occasion,  was  inconsiderable,  and  only 
served  to  show  them  on  what  terms  they 
stood  with  God ;  but,  otherwise,  never  was 
army  crowned  with  such  a  constant  uninter- 
rupted series  of  successes  as  the  armies  of 
Israel  were  in  the  wars  of  Canaan.  (3.)  They 
had  not  only  conquered  the  Canaanites,  but 
were  put  in  full  possession  of  their  land  (».  4): 
"I  have  divided  toyou  by  lot  these  nations,  both 
those  which  are  cut  off  and  those  which 
remain,  not  only  that  you  may  spoil  and 
plunder  them,  and  live  at  discretion  in  their 
country  for  a  time,  but  to  be  a  sure  and  lasting 
inheritance  for  your  tribes.  You  have  it  not 
only  under  your  feet,  but  in  your  hands." 

2.  He  assures  them  of  God's  readiness  to 
carry  on  and  complete  this  glorious  work  in 
due  time.  It  is  true  some  of  the  Canaanites 
did  yet  remain,  and  in  some  places  were 
strong  and  daring,  but  this  should  be  no  dis- 
appointment to  their  expectations;  when 
Israel  was  so  multiplied  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
l)lenish  this  land  God  would  expel  the 
Canaanites  to  the  last  man,  provided  Israel 
would  pursue  their  advantages  and  carry  on 
the  war  against  them  with  vigour  (».  6) : 
"  The  Lord  your  God  will  drive  them  from 
out  of  your  sight,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  a 
Canaanite  to  be  seen  in  the  land  ;  and  even 
that  part  of  the  country  which  is  yet  in  their 
hands  you  shall  possess."  If  it  were  ob- 
jected that  the  men  of  war  of  the  several 
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tribes  being  dispersed  to  their  respective 
conntries,  and  the  army  disbanded,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  them  together  when  there 
was  occasion  to  renew  the  war  upon  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Canaanites,  in  answer  to  this 
he  tells  them  what  little  need  they  had  to  be 
in  care  about  the  numbers  of  their  forces 
(p.  10) :  One  man  of  you  shall  chase  a  thou- 
sand, as  Jonathan  did,  1  Sam.  xiv.  13. 
"  Each  tribe  may  venture  for  itself,  and  for 
the  recovery  of  its  own  lot,  without  fearing 
disadvantage  by  the  disproportion  of  num- 
bers ;  for  the  Lord  your  God,  whose  all 
power  is,  both  to  inspirit  and  to  dispirit,  and 
who  has  all  the  creatures  at  his  beck,  he  it  is 
that  fight  eth  for  you;  and  how  many  do  you 
reckon  him  for  ?" 

3.  He  hereupon  most  earnestly  charges 
them  to  adhere  to  their  duty,  to  go  on  and 
persevere  in  the  good  ways  of  the  Lord 
wherein  they  had  so  well  set  out.  He  ex- 
horts them, 

(1.)  To  be  very  courageous  {v.  6):  "God 
fighteth  for  you  against  your  enemies,  do  you 
therefore  behave  yourselves  valiantly  for  him. 
Keep  and  do  with  a  firm  resolution  all  that  is 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law."  He  presses 
upon  them  no  more  than  what  they  were 
already  bound  to.  "  Keep  with  care,  do  with 
diligence,  and  eye  what  is  written  with 
sincerity." 

(2.)  To  be  very  cautious :  "  Take  heed  of 
missing  it,  either  on  the  right  hand  or  on 
the  left,  for  there  are  errors  and  extremes  on 
both  hands.  Take  heed  of  running  either 
mto  a  profane  neglect  of  any  of  God's  institu- 
tions or  into  a  superstitious  addition  of  any 
ofyour  own  inventions."  They  must  especially 
take  heed  of  all  approaches  towards  idolatry, 
the  sin  to  which  they  were  first  inclined  and 
would  be  most  tempted,  v.  7.  [l.]  They 
must  not  acquaint  themselves  with  idolaters, 
nor  come  among  them  to  visit  them  or  be 
present  at  any  of  their  feasts  or  entertain- 
ments, for  they  could  not  contract  any 
intimacy  nor  keep  up  any  conversation  with 
them,  without  danger  of  infection.  [2.] 
They  must  not  show  the  least  respect  to  any 
idol,  nor  make  m,ention  of  the  name  of  their 
gods,  but  endeavour  to  bury  the  remem- 
brance of  them  in  perpetual  oblivion,  that  the 
worship  of  them  may  never  be  revived.  "  Let 
the  very  name  of  them  be  forgotten.  Look 
upor  idols  as  filthy  detestable  things,  not  to 
be  named  without  the  utmost  loathing  and 
detestation."  The  Jews  would  not  suffer 
their  children  to  name  swine's  flesh,  because 
it  was  forbidden,  lest  the  name  of  it  should 
occasion  their  desiring  it ;  but,  if  they  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  it,  they  must  call  it  that 
strange  thing.  It  is  a  pity  that  among  Chris- 
tians the  names  of  the  heathen  gods  are  so 
commonly  used,  and  made  so  familiar  as  they 
are,  especially  in  plays  and  poems  :  let  those 
names  which  have  been  set  up  in  rivalship 
with  God  be  for  ever  loathed  and  lost.  [3.J 
They  must  not  countenance  others  in  show- 
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ing  respect  to  them.  They  must  not  only  not 
swear  by  them  themselves,  but  they  must  not 
cause  others  to  swear  by  them,  which  sup- 
poses that  they  must  not  make  any  covenants 
with  idolaters,  because  they,  in  the  confirm- 
ing of  their  covenants,  would  swear  by  their 
idols;  never  let  Israelites  admit  such  an 
oath.  [4.]  They  must  take  heed  of  these 
occasions  of  idolatry,  lest  by  degrees  they 
should  arrive  at  the  highest  step  of  it,  which 
was  serving  false  gods,  and  bowing  down  to 
them,  against  the  letter  of  the  second  com- 
mandment. 

(3.)  To  be  very  constant  (».  8) :  Cleave 
unto  the  Lord  your  God,  that  is,  "  dehght  in 
him,  depend  upon  him,  devote  yourselves  to 
his  glory,  and  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end, 
as  you  have  done  unto  this  day,  ever  since  you 
came  to  Canaan  ;"  for,  being  wilUng  to  make 
the  best  of  them,  he  looks  not  so  far  back 
as  the  iniquity  of  Peor.  There  might  be 
many  things  amiss  among  them,  but  they 
had  not  forsaken  the  Lord  their  God,  and  it 
is  in  order  to  insinuate  his  exhortation  to  per- 
severance with  the  more  pleasing  power  that 
he  praises  them.  "  Go  on  and  prosper,  for 
the  Lord  is  with  you  while  you  are  with  him." 
Those  that  command  should  commend ;  the 
way  to  make  people  better  is  to  make  the 
best  of  them.  "You  have  cleaved  to  the 
Lord  unto  this  day,  therefore  go  on  to  do  so, 
else  you  lose  the  praise  and  recompence  of 
what  you  have  wrought.  Your  righteous- 
ness will  not  be  mentioned  unto  you  if  you 
turn  from  it." 

1 1  Take  good  heed  therefore  unto 
yourselves,  that  ye  love  the  Lord 
your  God.  12  Else  if  ye  do  in  any 
wise  go  back,  and  cleave  unto  the 
remnant  of  these  nations,  even  these 
that  remain  among  you,  and  shall 
make  marriages  with  them,  and  go  in 
unto  them,  and  they  to  you:  13 
Know  for  a  certainty  that  the  Lord 
your  God  will  no  more  drive  out  any 
of  these  nations  from  before  you; 
but  they  shall  be  snares  and  traps 
unto  you,  and  scourges  in  your  sides, 
and  thorns  in  your  eyes,  until  ye 
perish  from  off  this  good  land  which 
the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you. 
14  And,  behold,  this  day  I  am  going 
the  way  of  all  the  earth :  and  ye 
know  in  all  your  hearts  and  in  all 
your  souls,  that  not  one  thing  hath 
failed  of  all  the  good  things  which  the 
Lord  your  God  spake  concerning 
you;  all  are  come  to  pass  unto 
you,  and  not  one  thing  hath  failed 
thereof.  1 5  Therefore  it  shall  come 
to  pass,   tJiat  as  all  good  things  are 
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come  upon  you,  which  the  Lord  your 
God  promised  you;  so  shall  the 
Lord  bring  upon  you  all  evil  things, 
until  he  have  destroyed  you  from  off 
this  good  land  which  the  Lord  your 
God  hath  given  you.  16*  When  ye 
have  transgressed  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  your  God,  which  he  command- 
ed you,  and  have  gone  and  served 
other  gods,  and  bowed  yourselves  to 
them;  then  shall  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  be  kindled  against  you,  and  ye 
shall  perish  quickly  from  off  the  good 
land  which  he  hath  given  unto  you. 

Here,  I.  Joehua  directs  them  what  to  do, 
that  they  might  persevere  in  religion,  v.  \l. 
Would  we  cleave  to  the  Lord,  and  not  for- 
sake him,  1,  We  must  always  stand  upon 
our  guard,  for  many  a  precious  soul  is  lost 
and  ruined  through  carelessness .  *'  Take 
heed  therefore,  take  good  heed  to  yourselves, 
to  your  souls  (so  the  word  is),  that  the  inward 
man  be  kept  clean  from  the  pollutions  of  sin, 
and  closely  employed  in  the  service  of  God." 
God  has  given  us  precious  souls  with  this 
charge,  "Take  good  heed  to  them,  keep 
them  with  all  diligence,  above  all  keepings." 
2.  What  we  do  in  religion  we  must  do  from 
a  principle  of  love,  not  by  constraint  or  from 
a  slavish  fear  of  God,  but  of  choice  and  with 
delight.  "  hove  the  Lord  your  God,  and  you 
will  not  leave  him." 

W.  He  urges  God's  fidelity  to  them  as  an 
argument  why  they  should  be  faithful  to 
him  {v.  14) :  "I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the 
earth,  I  am  old  and  dying."  To  die  is  to  go 
a  journey,  a  journey  to  our  long  home ;  it  is 
the  way  of  all  the  earth,  the  way  that  all 
mankind  must  go,  sooner  or  later.  Joshua 
himself,  though  so  great  and  good  a  man, 
and  one  that  could  so  ill  be  spared,  cannot 
be  exempted  from  this  common  lot.  He  takes 
notice  of  it  here  that  they  might  look  upon 
these  as  his  dying  words,  and  regard  them 
accordingly.  Or  thus :  "J  am  dying,  and 
leaving  you.  Me  you  have  not  always;  but  if 
you  cleave  to  the  Lord  he  will  never  leave 
you."  Or  thus,  *'  Now  that  I  am  near  my 
end  it  is  proper  to  look  back  upon  the  years 
that  are  past ;  and,  in  the  review,  I  find,  and 
you  yourselves  know  it  in  all  your  hearts  and 
in  all  your  souls,  by  a  full  conviction  on  the 
clearest  evidence,  and  the  thing  has  made  an 
impression  upon  you"— (that  knowledge  does 
ns  good  which  is  seated,  not  in  the  head  only, 
but  in  the  heart  and  soul,  and  with  which  we 
are  duly  affected) — "  you  know  that  not  one 
thing  hath/ailed  of  all  the  good  things  which 
the  Lord  spoke  concerning  you*'  (and  he 
spoke  a  great  many) ;  see  ch.  xxi.  4.5.  God 
had  promised  them  victory,  rest,  plenty,  his 
tabernacle  among  them,  &c.,  and  not  one 
thing  had  failed  of  all  he  had  promised. 
**  Now,"  said  he,  "  has  God  been  thus  true 
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to  you  ?  Be  not  you  false  to  him."  It  is 
the  apostle's  argument  for  perseverance 
(Heb,  X.  2.3),  He  is  faithful  that  has  promised 

111.  He  gives  them  fair  warning  what 
would  be  the  fatal  consequences  of  apostasy 
(r.  12,  13,  15,  16) :  "  If  you  go  back,  know 
for  a  certainty  it  will  be  your  ruin."  Observe, 

1.  How  he  describes  the  apostasy  which 
he  warns  them  against.  The  steps  of  it 
would  be  (r.  12)  growing  intimate  with 
idolaters,  who  would  craftily  wheedle  them, 
and  insinuate  themselves  into  their  acquaint- 
ance, now  that  they  had  become  lords  of  the 
country,  to  serve  their  own  ends.  The  next 
step  would  be  intermarrying  with  them, 
drawn  to  it  by  their  artifices,  who  would  be 
glad  to  bestow  their  children  upon  these 
wealthy  Israelites.  And  the  consequence 
of  that  would  be  (v.  16)  serving  other  gods 
(which  were  pretended  to  be  the  ancient 
deities  of  the  country)  and  bowing  down  to 
them.  Thus  the  way  of  sin  is  down-hill,  and 
those  who  have  fellowship  with  sinners  can- 
not avoid  having  fellowship  with  sin.  This 
he  represents,  (1.)  As  a  base  and  shameful 
desertion ;  "  it  is  going  back  from  what  you 
have  so  well  begun,"  v.  12.  (2.)  As  a  most 
perfidious  breach  of  promise  (v.  16) :  "  It  is 
a  transgression  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
your  God,  which  he  commanded  you,  and 
which  you  yourselves  set  your  hand  to." 
Other  sins  were  transgressions  of  the  law 
God  commanded  them,  but  this  was  a  trans- 
gression of  the  covenant  he  commanded 
them,  and  amounted  to  a  breach  of  the  re- 
lation between  God  and  them  and  a  forfeiture 
of  all  the  benefits  of  the  covenant. 

2.  How  he  describes  the  destruction  which 
he  warns  them  of.  He  tells  them,  (1.)  That 
these  remainders  of  the  Canaanites,  if  they 
should  harbour  them,  and  indulge  them,  and 
join  in  affinity  with  them,  would  bo  snares 
and  traps  to  them,  both  to  draw  them  to  sin 
(not  only  to  idolatry,  but  to  all  immoralities, 
which  would  be  the  ruin,  not  only  of  their 
virtue,  but  of  their  wisdom  and  sense,  their 
si)irit  and  honour),  and  also  to  draw  them 
into  foolish  bargains,  unprofitable  projects, 
and  all  manner  of  inconveniences;  and 
having  thus  by  underhand  practices  de- 
coyed them  into  one  mischief  or  other,  so 
as  to  gain  advantages  against  them,  they 
would  then  act  more  openly,  and  be  scourges 
in  their  sides  and  thorns  in  their  eyes,  would 
perhaps  kill  or  drive  away  their  cattle,  burn 
or  steal  their  corn,  alarm  or  plunder  their 
houses,  and  would  by  all  ways  possible  be 
vexatious  to  them ;  for,  whatever  pretencei* 
of  friendship  they  might  make,  a  Canaanitc, 
unless  proselyted  to  the  faith  and  worship  of 
the  true  God,  would  in  every  age  hate  the 
very  name  and  sight  of  an  Israelite.  See  how 
the  punishment  would  be  made  to  answer 
the  sin,  nay,  how  the  sin  itself  would  be  the 
punishment.  (2.)  That  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  would  be  kindled  against  them.  Their 
making  leagues  with  the  Canaanites  would 
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not  only  give  those  idolaters  the  opportunity 
of  doing  them  a  mischief,  and  be  the  foster- 
ing of  snakes  in  their  bosoms,  but  it  would 
likewise  provoke  God  to  become  their  enemy, 
and  would  kindle  the  fire  of  his  displeasure 
against  them.  (3.)  That  all  the  threatenings 
of  the  word  would  be  fulfilled,  as  the  promise 
had  been,  for  the  God  of  eternal  truth  is 
faithful  to  both  (t?.  15)*  **  As  all  good  things 
have  come  upon  you  according  to  the  promise, 
so  long  as  you  have  kept  close  to  God,  so 
all  evil  things  will  come  upon  you  according 
to  the  threatening,  if  you  forsake  him." 
Moses  had  set  before  them  good  and  evil  j 
they  had  experienced  the  good,  and  were 
now  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  the  evil 
would  as  certainly  come  if  they  were  dis- 
obedient. As  God's  promises  are  not  a  fool's 
paradise,  so  his  threatenings  are  not  bugbears. 
(4.)  That  it  would  end  in  the  utter  ruin  of 
their  church  and  nation,  as  Moses  had  fore- 
told. This  is  three  times  mentioned  here. 
Your  enemies  Avill  vex  you  until  you  perish 
from  off  this  good  land,  v.  13.  Again,  "  God 
will  plague  you  until  he  have  destroyed  you 
from  off  this  good  land,  ».  15.  Heaven  and 
earth  will  concur  to  root  you  out,  so  that 
(r.  16)  you  shall  perish  from  off  the  good  land." 
It  will  aggravate  their  perdition  that  the  land 
from  which  they  shall  perish  is  a  good  land, 
and  a  land  which  God  himself  had  given 
them,  and  which  therefore  he  would  have 
secured  to  them  if  they  by  their  wickedness 
had  not  thrown  themselves  out  of  it.  Thus 
the  goodness  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  and 
the  free  and  sure  grant  God  has  made  of  it, 
will  aggravate  the  misery  of  those  that  shall 
for  ever  be  shut  out  and  perish  from  it. 
Nothing  will  make  them  see  how  wretched 
they  are  so  much  as  to  see  how  happy  they 
might  have  been.  Joshua  thus  sets  before 
them  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  apos- 
tasy, that,  knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord, 
they  might  be  persuaded  with  purpose  of 
heart  to  cleave  to  him. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

This  chapter  conclude*  the  life  and  reign  of  Joshua,  in  which  we 
have,  I.  The  great  care  and  pains  he  took  to  coiiHrni  the  people 
of  Israel  in  the  true  faith  and  worship  of  God,  that  they  might, 
after  his  death,  persevere  therein.  In  order  to  this  he  called  an- 
other general  assembly  of  the  heads  of  the  congregation  of  Israel 
(ver.  1)  and  dealt  with  them,  1.  By  way  of  narrative,  recounting 
the  great  things  God  had  done  for  them  and  their  fathers,  ver. 
2—13.  2.  By  way  of  charge  to  them,  in  consideration  thereof,  to 
serve  God,  ver.  H.  3.  By  way  of  treaty  with  them,  wherein  he 
aims  to  bring  them,  (1.)  To  make  religion  their  deliberate  choice; 
and  they  did  so,  with  reasons  for  their  choice,  ver.  15—18.  (2.) 
To  make  it  their  determinate  choice,  and  to  resolve  to  adhere  to 
It,  ver.  19 — 24.  4.  By  way  of  covenant  upon  that  treaty,  ver. 
25 — 23.  II.  The  conclusion  of  this  history,  with,  1.  The  death 
and  burial  of  Joshua  (ver.  29,  30)  and  Eleazar  (ver.  33),  and  the 
mention  of  the  burial  of  Joseph's  bones  upon  that  occasion,  ver. 
32.  2.  A  general  account  of  the  state  of  Israel  at  that  time,  ver.  31. 

AND  Joshua  gathered  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  to  Shechem, 
and  called  for  the  elders  of  Israel, 
and  for  their  heads,  and  for  their 
judges,  and  for  their  officers;  and 
they  presented  themselves  before  God. 
2  And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people, 


Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side 
of  the  flood  in  old  time,  even  Terah 
the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father 
of  Nachor :   and  they  served   other 
gods.     ^    And    I    took   your   father 
Abraham  from  the  other  side  of  the 
flood,  and  led  him  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  multiplied  his 
seed,  and  gave  him  Isaac.     4  And  I 
gave  unto   Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Esau: 
and  I  gave  unto  Esau  mount  Seir, 
to   possess  it;    but   Jacob   and   his 
children  went  down  into  Egypt.     5 
I  sent  Moses  also  and  Aaron,  and  I 
plagued    Egypt,    according   to    that 
which  I  did  among  them :  and  after- 
ward I  brought  you  out.     6  And  I 
brought  your  fathers  out  of  Egypt : 
and  ye  came  unto  the  sea ;  and  the 
Egyptians  pursued  after  your  fathers 
with  chariots  and  horsemen  unto  the 
Red  sea.  7  And  when  they  cried  unto 
the  Loud,  he  put  darkness  between 
you  and  the  Egyptians,  and  brought 
the  sea  upon  them,  and  covered  them; 
and  your  eyes  have  seen  what  I  have 
done  in  Egypt :  and  ye  dwelt  in  the 
wilderness  a  long  season.     8  And  I 
brought  you  into  the    land    of  the 
Amorites,  which  dwelt  on  the  other 
side  Jordan ;    and  they  fought  with 
you :  and  I  gave  them  into  your  hand, 
that  ye  might   possess    their   land; 
and  I   destroyed  them  from  before 
you.     9  Then  Balak  the  son  of  Zip-, 
por,  king  of  Moab,  arose  and  warred 
against   Israel,  and   sent  and  called 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  to  curse  you : 
10  But  I  would  not  hearken  unto 
Balaam;    therefore  he   blessed  you 
still :  so   I  delivered  you  out  of  his 
hand.     1 1  And  ye  went  over  Jordan, 
and  came  unto  Jericho  :  and  the  men 
of  Jericho  fought  against  you,   the 
Amorites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Girgashites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Je- 
busites;  and  I  delivered   them  into 
your  hand.     12  And  I  sent  the  hor- 
net before  you,  which  drave  them  out 
from  before  you,  even  the  two  kings 
of  the  Amorites;  hut  not  with  the 
sword,  nor  with  thy  bow.     13  And  I 
have  given  you  a  land  for  which  ye 


Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, '  did  not  labour,  and  cities  which  ye 
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built  not,  and  ye  dwell  in  them ;  of 
the  vineyards  and  oliveyards  which 
ye  planted  not  do  ye  eat.  14  Now 
therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve 
hira  in  sincerity  and  in  truth :  and 
put  away  the  gods  which  your  fathers 
served  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood, 
and  in  Egypt;  and  serve  ye  the  Lord. 

Joshua  thought  he  had  taken  his  last  fare- 
well of  Israel  in  the  solemn  charge  he  gave 
them  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  when  he  said, 
I  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth  j  but  God  gra- 
ciously continuing  his  life  longer  than  ex- 
pected, and  renewing  his  strength,  he  was 
desirous  to  improve  it  for  the  good  of  Is- 
rael. He  did  not  say,  "  I  have  taken  my 
leave  of  them  once,  and  let  that  serve ;"  but, 
having  yet  a  longer  space  given  him,  he 
summons  them  together  again,  that  he  might 
try  what  more  he  could  do  to  engage  them 
for  God.  Note,  We  must  never  think  our 
work  for  God  done  till  our  life  is  done  ;  and, 
if  he  lengthen  out  our  days  beyond  what  we 
thought,  we  must  conclude  it  is  because  he 
has  some  further  service  for  us  to  do. 

The  assembly  is  the  same  with  that  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  the  elders,  heads,  judges, 
and  officers  of  Israel,  v.  1 .  But  it  is  here 
made  somewhat  more  solemn  than  it  was 
there. 

I.  The  place  appointed  for  their  meeting  is 
Shechem,  not  only  because  that  lay  nearer  to 
Joshua  than  Shiloh,  and  therefore  more  con- 
venient now  that  he  was  infirm  and  unfit  for 
travelling,  but  because  it  was  the  place 
where  Abraham,  the  first  trustee  of  God's 
covenant  with  this  people,  settled  at  his 
coming  to  Canaan,  and  where  God  appeared 
to  him  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7),  and  near  which  stood 
mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  where  the  people 
had  renewed  their  covenant  with  God  at  their 
first  coming  into  Canaan,  Josh.  viii.  30.  Of 
the  promises  God  had  made  to  their  fathers, 
and  of  the  promises  they  themselves  had 
made  to  God,  this  place  might  serve  to  put 
them  in  mind. 

II.  ITiey  presented  themselves  not  only 
before  Joshua,  but  before  God,  in  this  as- 
sembly, that  is,  they  came  together  in  a  so- 
lemn rehgious  manner,  as  into  the  special 
presence  of  God,  and  with  an  eye  to  his 
speaking  to  them  by  Joshua  ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble the  service  began  with  prayer.  It  is  the 
conjecture  of  interpreters  that  upon  this 
great  occasion  Joshua  ordered  the  ark  of 
God  to  be  brought  by  the  priests  to  Shechem, 
which,  they  say,  was  about  ten  miles  from 
Shiloh,  and  to  be  set  down  in  the  place  of 
their  meeting,  which  is  therefore  called  (v. 
26)  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  the  j)resence 
of  the  ark  making  it  so  at  that  time;  and 
this  was  done  to  grace  the  solemnity,  and  to 
strike  an  awe  upon  the  people  that  attended. 
We  have  not  now  any  such  sensible  tokens 
of  the  divine  presence,  but  are  to  believe  that 
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where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
Christ's  name  he  is  as  really  in  the  midst  of 
them  as  God  was  where  the  ark  was,  and  they 
are  indeed  presenting  themselves  before  him. 

III.  Joshua  spoke  to  them  in  God's  name, 
and  as  from  him,  in  the  language  of  a  prophet 
(w.  2) :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Jehovah,  the 
great  God,  and  the  God  of  Israel,  your  God 
in  covenant,  whom  therefore  you  are  bound 
to  hear  and  give  heed  to."  Note,  The  word 
of  God  is  to  be  received  by  us  as  his,  who- 
ever is  the  messenger  that  brings  it,  whose 
greatness  cannot  add  to  it,  nor  his  meanness 
diminish  from  it.  His  sermon  consists  of 
doctrine  and  application. 

1.  ITie  doctrinal  part  is  a  history  of  the 
great  things  God  had  done  for  his  people, 
and  for  their  fathers  before  them.  God  by 
Joshua  recounts  the  marvels  of  old :  "  I  did 
so  and  so."  They  must  know  and  consider, 
not  only  that  such  and  such  things  were  done, 
but  that  God  did  them.  It  is  a  series  of 
wonders  that  is  here  recorded,  and  perhaps 
many  more  were  mentioned  by  Joshua,  which 
for  brevity'  sake  are  here  omitted.  See  what 
God  had  wrought.  (I.)  He  brought  Abra- 
ham out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  v.  2,  3.  He 
and  his  ancestors  had  served  other  gods 
there,  for  it  was  the  country  in  which,  though 
celebrated  for  learning,  idolatry,  as  some 
think,  had  its  rise ;  there  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God.  Abraham,  who  afterwards 
was  the  friend  of  God  and  the  great  favourite 
of  heaven,  was  bred  up  in  idolatry,  and  lived 
long  in  it,  till  God  by  his  grace  snatched  him 
as  a  brand  out  of  that  burning.  Let  them 
remem])er  that  rock  out  of  which  they  were 
hewn,  and  not  relapse  into  that  sin  from 
which  their  fathers  by  a  miracle  of  free  grace 
were  delivered.  "  I  took  him,"  says  God, 
"  else  he  had  never  come  out  of  that  sinful 
state."  Hence  Abraham's  justification  is 
made  by  the  apostle  an  instance  of  God's 
justifying  the  ungodly,  Rom.  iv.  5.  (2.)  He 
brought  him  to  Canaan,  and  built  up  his 
family,  led  him  through  the  land  to  Shechem, 
where  they  now  were,  multiplied  his  seed  by 
Ishmael,  who  begat  twelve  princes,  but  at 
last  gave  him  Isaac  the  promised  son,  and  in 
hira  multiplied  his  seed.  When  Isaac  had 
two  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  God  provided  an 
inheritance  for  Esau  elsewhere  in  Mount 
Seir,  that  the  land  of  Canaan  might  be  re- 
served entire  for  the  seed  of  Jacob,  and  the 
posterity  of  Esau  might  not  pretend  to  a 
share  in  it.  (3.)  He  delivered  the  seed  of 
Jacob  out  of  Egyut  with  a  high  hand  (».  5, 
6),  and  rescued  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  at  the  Red  Sea,  v.  6,  7. 
The  same  waters  were  the  Israelites'  guard 
and  the  Egyptians'  grave,  and  this  in  answer 
to  prayer ;  for,  though  we  find  in  the  story 
that  they  in  that  distress  murmured  against 
God  (Exod.  xiv.  11,  12),  notice  is  here  taken 
of  their  crying  to  God  ;  he  graciously  accepted 
those  that  prayed  to  him,  and  overlooked  the 
folly  of  those  that  quarrelled  with  him.     (4-) 
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He  protected  them  in  the  wilderness,  where  | 
they  are  here  said,  not  to  wander,  but  to  dwell 
for  a  long  season,  v.  7-  So  wisely  were  all 
their  motions  directed,  and  so  safely  were 
they  kept,  that  even  there  they  had  as  certain 
a  dwelling-place  as  if  they  had  been  in  a 
walled  city.  (5.)  He  gave  tbem  the  land  of 
the  Amorites,  on  the  other  side  Jordan  (v.  8), 
and  there  defeated  the  plot  of  Balak  and 
Balaam  against  them,  so  that  Balaam  could 
not  curse  them  as  he  desired,  and  therefore 
Balak  durst  not  fight  them  as  he  designed, 
and  as,  because  he  designed  it,  he  is  here  said 
to  have  done  it.  The  turning  of  Balaam's 
tongue  to  bless  Israel,  when  he  intended  to 
curse  them,  is  often  mentioned  as  an  instance 
of  the  divine  power  put  forth  in  Israel's  favour 
as  remarkable  as  any,  because  in  it  God  proved 
(and  does  still,  more  than  we  are  aware  of) 
his  dominion  over  the  powers  of  darkness, 
and  over  the  spirits  of  men.  (6.)  He  brought 
them  safely  and  triumphantly  into  Canaan, 
delivered  the  Canaanites  into  their  hand 
[v.  li),  sent  hornets  before  *Aem,  when  they 
were  actually  engaged  in  battle  with  the 
enemy,  which  with  their  stings  tormented 
them  and  with  their  noise  terrified  them, 
so  that  they  became  a  very  easy  prey 
to  Israel.  These  dreadful  swarms  first  ap- 
peared in  their  war  with  Sihon  and  Og,  the 
two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  and  afterwards  in 
their  other  battles,  i;.  12.  God  had  promised 
to  do  this  for  them,  Exod.  xxiii.  27,  28. 
And  here  Joshua  takes  notice  of  the  fulfilling 
of  that  promise.  See  Exod.  xxiii.  27,  28 ; 
Deut.  vii.  20.  These  hornets,  it  should  seem, 
annoyed  the  enemy  more  than  the  artillery 
of  Israel,  and  therefore  he  adds,  not  with  thy 
sword  nor  how.  It  was  purely  the  Lord's 
doing.  Lastly,  They  were  now  in  the  peace- 
able possession  of  a  good  land,  and  lived 
comfortably  upon  the  fruit  of  other  people's 
labours,  w.  13. 

2.  The  application  of  this  history  of  God's 
mercies  to  them  is  by  way  of  exhortation  to 
fear  and  serve  God,  in  gratitude  for  his  fa- 
vour, and  that  it  might  be  continued  to  them, 
V.  14.  Now  therefore,  in  consideration  of  all 
this,  (1.)  ''Fear  the  Lord,  the  Lord  and  his 
goodness,  Hos.  iii.  5.  Reverence  a  God  of  such 
infinite  power,  fear  to  offend  him  and  to  forfeit 
his  goodness,  keep  up  an  awe  of  his  majesty, 
a  deference  to  his  authority,  a  dread  of  his 
displeasure,  and  a  continual  regard  to  his  all- 
seeing  eye  upon  you."  (2.)  Let  your  prac- 
tice be  consonant  to  this  principle,  and  serve 
him  both  by  the  outward  acts  of  religious 
worship  and  every  instance  of  obedience  in 
your  whole  conversation,  and  this  insincerity 
and  truth,  with  a  single  eye  and  an  upright 
heart,  and  inward  impressions  answerable  to 
outward  expressions."  This  is  the  truth  in 
the  inward  part,  which  God  requires,  Ps.  li.  6. 
For  what  good  will  it  do  us  to  dissemble  with 
?  God  that  searches  the  heart  ?  (3.)  Put 
away  the  strange  gods,  both  Chaldean  and 
Egyptian  idols,  for  those  they  were  n^ost  in 
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danger  of  revolting  to.  It  should  seem  by  this 
charge,  which  is  repeated  (c.  23),  that  there 
were  some  among  them  that  privately  kept 
in  their  closets  the  images  or  pictures  of 
these  dunghill-deities?,  which  came  to  their 
hands  from  their  ancestors,  as  heir-looms  of 
their  families,  though,  n  may  be,  they  did 
not  worship  them ;  these  Joshua  earnestly 
urges  them  to  throw  away :  "  Deface  them, 
destroy  them,  lest  you  he  tempted  to  serve 
them."  Jacob  pressed  his  household  to  do 
this,  and  at  this  very  place  ;  for,  when  they 
gave  him  up  the  little  images  they  had,  he 
buried  them  under  the  oak  which  was  by 
Shechem,  Gen.  xxxv.  2,  4.  Perhaps  the  oak 
mentioned  here  (v.  26)  was  the  same  oak,  or 
another  in  the  same  place,  which  might  be 
well  called  the  oak  of  reformation,  as  there 
were  idolatrous  oaks. 

1 5  And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to 
serve  the  Lord,  choose  you  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve  -,  whether  the  gods 
which  your  fathers  served  that  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  or  the 
gods  of  the  Amorites,  in  whose  land 
ye  dwell :  but  as  for  me  and  my 
house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.  16 
And  the  people  answered  and  said, 
God  forbid  that  we  should  forsake 
the  Lord,  to  serve  other  gods ;  17 
For  the  Lord  our  God,  he  it  is  that 
brought  us  up  and  our  fathers  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of 
bondage,  and  which  did  those  great 
signs  in  our  sight,  and  preserved  us 
in  all  the  way  wherein  we  went,  and 
among  all  the  people  through  whom 
we  passed:  18  And  the  Lord  drave 
out  from  before  us  all  the  people, 
even  the  Amorites  which  dwelt  in  the 
land  :  therefore  will  we  also  serve  the 
Lord  ;  for  he  is  our  God.  19  And 
Joshua  said  unto  the  people.  Ye  can- 
not serve  the  Lord  :  for  he  is  a 
holy  God;  he  is  a  jealous  God;  he 
will  not  forgive  your  transgressions 
nor  your  sins.  20  If  ye  forsake  the 
Lord,  and  serve  strange  gods,  then 
he  will  turn  and  do  you  hurt,  and 
consume  you,  after  that  he  hath  done 
you  good.  21  And  the  people  said 
unto  Joshua,  Nay;  but  we  will  serve 
the  Lord.  22  And  Joshua  said 
unto  the  people.  Ye  are  witnesses 
against  yourselves  that  ye  have 
chosen  you  the  Lord,  to  serve  him. 
And  they  said,  We  are  witnesses. 
23  Pf ow  therefore  put  away,  said  he, 
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the  strange  gods  which  are  among 
you,  and  inchne  your  heart  unto  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel.  24  And  the 
people  said  unto  Joshua,  The  Lord 
our  God  will  we  serve,  and  his  voice 
will  we  obey.  25  So  Joshua  made 
a  covenant  with  the  people  that  day, 
and  set  them  a  statute  and  an  ordi- 
nance in  Shechem.  26  And  Joshua 
wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the 
law  of  God,  and  took  a  great  stone, 
and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oakj 
that  ivas  by  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord.  27  And  Joshua  said  unto  all 
the  people.  Behold,  this  stone  shall 
be  a  witness  unto  us ;  for  it  hath 
heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord 
which  he  spake  unto  us  :  it  shall  be 
therefore  a  witness  unto  you,  lest  ye 
deny  your  God.  28  So  Joshua  let 
the  people  depart,  every  man  unto 
his  inheritance. 

Never  was  any  treaty  carried  on  with  bet- 
ter management,  nor  brought  to  a  better 
issue,  than  this  of  Joshua  with  the  people, 
to  engage  them  to  serve  God.  The  manner 
of  his  deaUng  with  them  shows  him  to  have 
been  in  earnest,  and  that  his  heart  was  much 
upon  it,  to  leave  them  under  all  possible  obli- 
gations to  cleave  to  him,  particularly  the 
obligation  of  a  choice  and  of  a  covenant. 

I.  Would  it  be  any  obligation  upon  them  if 
they  made  the  service  of  God  their  choice  ? — 
he  here  puts  them  to  their  choice,  not  as  if 
it  were  antecedently  indifferent  whether  they 
served  God  or  no,  or  as  if  they  were  at  liberty 
to  refuse  his  service,  but  because  it  would 
have  a  great  influence  upon  their  persever- 
ance in  religion  if  they  embraced  it  with  the 
reason  of  men  and  with  the  resolution  of 
men.  These  two  things  he  here  brings 
them  to. 

1.  He  brings  them  to  embrace  their  re- 
ligion rationally  and  intelligently,  for  it  is  a 
reasonable  service.  The  will  of  man  is  apt 
to  glory  in  its  native  liberty,  and,  in  a  jea- 
lousy for  the  honour  of  this,  adheres  with 
most  pleasure  to  that  which  is  its  own  choice 
and  is  not  imposed  upon  it ;  therefore  it  is 
God's  will  that  this  service  should  be,  not 
our  chance,  or  a  force  upon  us,  but  our 
choice.     Accordingly, 

(1.)  Joshua  fairly  puts  the  matter  to  their 
choice,  V.  1.5.  Here,  [l.]  He  proposes  the 
candidates  that  stand  for  the  election.  The 
Lord,  Jehovah,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
side  either  the  gods  of  their  ancestors,  which 
would  pretend  to  recommend  themselves  to 
those  that  were  fond  of  antiquity,  and  that 
which  was  received  by  tradition  from  their 
fathers,  or  the  gods  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Amorites,  in  whose  land  they  dwelt,  which 
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would  insinuate  themselves  into  the  affections 
of  those  that  were  complaisant  and  fond  of 
good  fellowship.  [2.]  He  supposes  there 
were  those  to  whom,  upon  some  account  or 
other,  it  would  seem  evil  to  serve  the  Lord. 
There  are  prejudices  and  objections  which 
some  people  raise  against  rehgion,  which, 
with  those  that  are  inclined  to  the  world  and 
the  flesh,  have  great  force.  It  seems  evil  to 
them,  hard  and  unreasonable,  to  be  obliged 
to  deny  themselves,  mortify  the  flesh,  take 
up  their  cross,  &c.  But,  being  in  a  state  of 
probation,  it  is  fit  there  should  be  some  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way,  else  there  were  no  trial. 
[3.]  He  refers  it  to  themselves :  "  Choose 
you  whom  you  will  serve,  choose  this  day, 
now  that  the  matter  is  laid  thus  plainly  be- 
fore you,  speedily  bring  it  to  a  head,  and  do 
not  stand  hesitating."  Elijah,  long  after 
this,  referred  the  decision  of  the  controversy 
between  Jehovah  and  Baal  to  the  consciences 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  treating,  1  Kings 
xviii.  21.  Joshua's  putting  the  matter  here 
to  this  issue  plainly  intimates  two  things  : — 
First,  That  it  is  the  will  of  God  we  should 
every  one  of  us  make  religion  our  serious 
and  deliberate  choice.  Let  us  state  the  mat- 
ter impartially  to  ourselves,  weigh  things  in 
an  even  balance,  and  then  determine  for  that 
which  we  find  to  be  really  true  and  good. 
Let  us  resolve  upon  a  life  of  serious  godli- 
ness, not  merely  because  we  know  no  other 
way,  but  because  really,  upon  search,  we 
find  no  better.  Secondly,  That  religion  has 
so  much  self-evident  reason  and  righteous- 
ness on  its  side  that  it  may  safely  be  referred 
to  every  man  that  allows  himself  a  free 
thought  either  to  choose  or  refuse  it;  for 
the  merits  of  the  cause  are  so  plain  that  no 
considerate  man  can  do  otherwise  but  choose 
it.  The  case  is  so  clear  that  it  determines 
itself.  Perhaps  Joshua  designed,  by  put- 
ting them  to  their  choice,  thus  to  try  if  there 
were  any  among  them  who,  upon  so  fair  an 
occasion  given,  would  show  a  coolness  and 
indifference  towards  the  service  of  God, 
whether  they  would  desire  time  to  consider 
and  consult  their  friends  before  they  gave 
in  an  answer,  and  if  any  such  should  appear 
he  might  set  a  mark  upon  them,  and  warn 
the  rest  to  avoid  them.  [4.]  He  directs 
their  choice  in  this  matter  by  an  open  de- 
claration of  his  own  resolutions  :  "  But  as 
for  me  and  my  house,  whatever  you  do,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord,  and  I  hope  you  will  all 
be  of  the  same  mind."  Here  he  resolves. 
First,  For  himself:  As  for  me,  I  will  serve  the 
Lord.  Note,  The  service  of  God  is  nothing 
below  the  greatest  of  men  ;  it  is  so  far  from 
being  a  diminution  and  disparagement  to 
princes  and  those  of  the  first  rank  to  be  re- 
ligious that  it  is  their  greatest  honour,  and 
adds  the  brightest  crown  of  glory  to  them. 
Observe  how  positive  he  is :  "  I  will  serve 
God."  It  is  no  abridgment  of  our  liberty 
to  bind  ourselves  with  a  bond  to  God  Se- 
condly, For  his  house,  that  is,  his  family. 
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his  children  and  servants,  such  as  were  im- 
mediately under  his  eye  and  care,  his  in- 
spection and  influence.  Joshua  was  a  ruler, 
a  judge  in  Israel,  yet  he  did  not  make  his 
necessary  application  to  public  afi'airs  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  neglect  of  family  religion. 
Those  that  have  the  charge  of  many  families, 
as  magistrates  and  ministers,  must  take 
special  care  of  their  own  (1  Tim.  iii.  4,  5) : 
I  and  my  house  will  serve  God.  1.  "Not 
my  house,  without  me."  He  would  not  en- 
gage them  to  that  work  which  he  would  not 
set  his  own  hand  to.  As  some  who  would 
have  their  children  and  servants  good,  but 
will  not  be  so  themselves;  that  is,  they 
would  have  them  go  to  heaven,  but  intend 
to  go  to  hell  themselves.  2.  "Not  I,  with- 
out my  house."  He  supposes  he  might  be 
forsaken  by  his  people,  but  in  his  house, 
where  his  authority  was  greater  and  more 
immediate,  there  he  would  over-rule.  Note, 
When  we  cannot  bring  as  many  as  we  would 
to  the  service  of  God  we  must  bring  as  many 
as  we  can,  and  extend  our  endeavours  to 
the  utmost  sphere  of  our  activity;  if  we 
cannot  reform  the  land,  let  us  put  away  in- 
iquity far  from  our  own  tabernacle.  3.  "  First 
I,  and  then  my  house."  Note,  Those  that 
lead  and  rule  in  other  things  should  be  first 
in  the  service  of  God,  and  go  before  in  the 
best  things.  Thirdly,  He  resolves  to  do 
this  whatever  others  did.  Though  all  the 
families  of  Israel  should  revolt  from  God, 
and  serve  idols,  yet  Joshua  and  his  family 
will  stedfastly  adhere  to  the  God  of  Israel. 
Note,  Those  that  resolve  to  serve  God  must 
not  mind  being  singular  in  it,  nor  be  drawn 
by  the  crowd  to  forsake  his  service.  Those 
that  are  bound  for  heaven  must  be  willing 
to  swim  against  the  stream,  and  must  not 
do  as  the  most  do,  but  as  the  best  do. 

(2.)  The  matter  being  thus  put  to  their 
choice,  they  immediately  determine  it  by  a 
free,  rational,  and  intelUgent  declaration, 
for  the  God  of  Israel,  against  all  competitors 
whatsoever,  v.  16—18.  Here,  [l.]  They 
concur  with  Joshua  in  his  resolution,  being 
influenced  by  the  example  of  so  great  a  man, 
who  had  been  so  great  a  blessing  to  them 
(v.  18) :  We  also  will  serve  the  Lord.  See 
how  much  good  great  men  might  do,  if  they 
were  but  zealous  in  religion,  by  their  influ- 
ence on  their  inferiors.  [2.]  They  startle  at 
the  thought  of  apostatizing  from  God  (v.  1 6) : 
God  forbid  j  the  word  intimates  the  greatest 
dread  and  detestation  imaginable.  "  Far 
be  it,  far  be  it  from  us,  that  we  or  ours  should 
ever  forsake  the  Lord  to  serve  other  gods. 
We  must  be  perfectly  lost  to  all  sense  of 
justice,  gratj^ude,  and  honour,  ere  we  can 
harbour  the  least  thought  of  such  a  thing." 
Thus  must  our  hearts  rise  against  all  tempta- 
tions to  desert  the  service  of  God.  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan.  [3.]  They  give  very 
substantial  reasons  for  their  choice,  to  show 
that  they  did  not  make  it  purely  in  compli- 
.-mce  to  Joshua,  but  from  a  full  conviction 
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of  the  reasonableness  and  equity  of  it.  They 
make  this  choice  for,  and  in  consideration. 
First,  Of  the  many  great  and  very  kind  thing? 
God  had  done  for  them,  bringing  them  out 
of  Egypt  through  the  wilderness  into  Ca- 
naan, V.  17,  18.  Thus  they  repeat  to  them- 
selves Joshua's  sermon,  and  then  express 
their  sincere  comjjliance  with  the  intentions 
of  it.  Secondly,  Of  the  relation  they  stood 
in  to  God,  and  his  covenant  with  them 
"  We  will  serve  the  Lord  {v.  18),  for  he  is  our 
God,  who  has  graciously  engaged  himself 
by  promise  to  us,  and  to  whom  we  have  by 
solemn  vow  engaged  ourselves." 

2.  He  brings  them  to  embrace  their  re- 
ligion resolutely,  and  to  express  a  full  pur- 
pose of  heart  to  cleave  to  the  Lord.  Now 
that  he  has  them  in  a  good  mind  he  follows 
his  blow,  and  drives  the  nail  to  the  head, 
that  it  might,  if  possible,  be  a  nail  in  a  sure 
place.     Fast  bind,  fast  find. 

(1.)  In  order  to  this  he  sets  before  them 
the  diflficulties  of  religion,  and  that  in  it 
which  might  be  thought  discouraging  (j).  19, 
20) :  You  cannot  serve  the  Lord,  for  he  is  a 
holy  God,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  he  is 
the  holy  Gods,  intimating  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  three  in  one ;  holy,  holy,  holy,  holy 
Father,  holy  Son,  holy  Spirit.  He  will  not 
forgive.  And,  if  you  forsake  him,  he  will  do 
you  hurt.  Certainly  Joshua  does  not  intend 
hereby  to  deter  them  from  the  service  of 
God  as  impracticable  and  dangerous.  But, 
[l.]  He  perhaps  intends  to  represent  here 
the  suggestions  of  seducers,  who  tempted 
Israel  from  their  God,  and  from  the  service 
of  him,  with  such  insinuations  as  these, 
that  he  was  a  hard  master,  his  work  impos- 
sible to  be  done,  and  he  not  to  be  pleased, 
and,  if  displeased,  implacable  and  revenge- 
ful,— that  he  would  confine  their  respects  to 
himself  only,  and  would  not  suflfer  them  to 
show  the  least  kindness  for  any  other, — and 
that  herein  he  was  very  unlike  the  gods  of 
the  nations,  which  were  easy,  and  neither 
holy  nor  jealous.  It  is  probable  that  this 
was  then  commonly  objected  against  the 
Jewish  religion,  as  it  has  all  along  been  the 
artifice  of  Satan  ever  since  he  tempted  our 
first  parents  thus  to  misrepresent  God  and 
his  laws,  as  harsh  and  severe ;  and  Joshua 
by  his  tone  and  manner  of  speaking  might 
make  them  perceive  he  intended  it  as  an 
objection,  and  would  put  it  to  them  how 
they  would  keep  their  ground  against  the 
force  of  it.  Or,  [2.]  He  thus  expresses  his 
godly  jealousy  over  them,  and  his  fear  con- 
cerning them,  that,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
fession they  now  made  of  zeal  for  God  and 
his  service,  they  would  afterwards  draw  back, 
and  if  they  did  they  would  find  him  just 
and  jealous  to  avenge  it.  Or,  [3.]  He  re- 
solves to  let  them  know  the  worst  of  it,  and 
what  strict  terms  they  must  expect  to  stand 
upon  with  God,  that  they  might  sit  down 
and  count  the  cost.  "  You  cannot  serve  the 
Lord,  except  you  put  away  all  other  gods^ 
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for  he  is  holy  and  jealous,  and  will  by  no 
means  admit  a  rival,  and  therefore  you  must 
be  very  watchful  and  careful,  for  it  is  at 
your  peril  if  you  desert  his  service ;  better 
you  had  never  known  it."  Thus,  though 
our  Master  has  assured  us  that  his  yoke  is 
easy,  yet  lest,  upon  the  presumption  of  this, 
we  should  grow  remiss  and  careless,  he  has 
also  told  us  that  the  gate  is  strait,  and  the 
way  narrow,  that  leads  to  life,  that  we  may 
therefore  strive  to  enter,  and  not  seek  only. 
**  You  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon  j  there- 
fore, if  you  resolve  to  serve  God,  you  must 
renounce  all  competitors  with  him.  You 
cannot  serve  God  in  your  own  strength,  nor 
will  he  forgive  your  transgressions  for  any 
righteousness  of  your  own  ;  but  all  the  seed 
of  Israel  must  be  justified  and  must  glory  in 
the  Lord  alone  as  their  righteousness  and 
strength"  Isa.  xlv.  24,  25.  They  must 
therefore  come  off  from  all  confidence  in 
their  own  sufficiency,  else  their  purposes 
would  be  to  no  purpose.  Or,  [4.]  Joshua 
thus  urges  on  them  the  seeming  discourage- 
ments which  lay  in  their  way,  that  he  might 
sharpen  their  resolutions,  and  draw  from 
them  a  promise  yet  more  express  and  solemn 
that  they  would  continue  faithful  to  God  and 
their  religion.  He  draws  it  from  them  that 
they  might  catch  at  it  the  more  earnestly 
and  hold  it  the  faster. 

(2.)  Notwithstanding  this  statement  of  the 
difficulties  of  religion,  they  declare  a  firm 
and  fixed  resolution  to  continue  and  perse- 
vere therein  (t?.  21) :  "  Nay,  but  we  will  serve 
the  Lord.  We  will  think  never  the  worse  of 
him  for  his  being  a  holy  and  jealous  God, 
nor  for  his  confining  his  servants  to  worship 
himself  only.  Justly  will  he  consume  those 
that  forsake  him,  but  we  never  will  forsake 
him  ;  not  only  we  have  a  good  mind  to  serve 
him,  and  we  hope  we  shall,  but  we  are  at  a 
point,  we  cannot  bear  to  hear  any  entreaties 
to  leave  him  or  to  turn  from  following  after 
him  (Ruth  i.  16)  ;  in  the  strength  of  divine 
grace  we  are  resolved  that  we  will  serve  the 
Lord."  This  resolution  they  repeat  with  an 
explication  {v.  24) :  "  The  Jjord  our  God  will 
we  serve,  not  only  be  called  his  servants  and 
wear  his  livery,  but  our  religion  shall  rule 
us  in  every  thing,  and  his  voice  will  we  obey." 
And  in  vain  do  we  call  him  Master  and  Lord, 
if  we  do  not  the  things  which  he  saith,  Luke 
vi.  46,  This  last  promise  they  make  in  an- 
swer to  the  charge  Joshua  gave  them  (p.  23), 
that,  in  order  to  their  perseverance,  they 
should,  [l.]  Put  away  the  images  and  relics 
of  the  strange  gods,  and  not  keep  any  of  the 
tokens  of  those  other  lovers  in  their  custody, 
if  they  resolved  their  Maker  should  be  their 
husband  ;  they  promise,  in  this,  to  obey  his 
voice.  [2.]  That  they  should  incline  their 
hearts  to  the  God  of  Israel,  use  their  authority 
over  their  own  hearts  to  engage  them  for 
God,  not  only  to  set  their  affections  upon 
him,  but  to  settle  them  so.  These  terms 
they  agree  to>  and  thus,  as  Joshua  explains 
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the  bargain,  they  strike  it :  The  Lord  our 
God  will  we  serve. 

II.  The  service  of  God  being  thus  made 
their  deliberate  choice,  Joshua  binds  them  to 
it  by  a  solemn  covenant,  v.  25.  Moses  had 
twice  publicly  ratified  this  covenant  between 
God  and  Israel,  at  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xxiv.) 
and  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  Deut.  xxix.  1. 
Joshua  had  likewise  done  it  once  (c/t.  viii. 
31,  &c.)  and  now  the  second  time.  It  is 
here  called  a  statute  and  an  ordinance,  because 
of  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  its  obhga- 
tion,  and  because  even  this  covenant  bound 
them  to  no  more  than  what  they  were  ante- 
cedently bound  to  by  the  divine  command. 
Now,  to  give  it  the  formalities  of  a  covenant, 
1.  He  calls  witnesses,  no  other  than  them- 
selves (v.  22) :  You  are  witnesses  that  yoj» 
have  chosen  the  Lord.  He  promises  himself 
that  they  would  never  forget  the  solemnities 
of  this  day ;  but,  if  hereafter  they  should 
break  this  covenant,  he  assures  them  that 
the  professions  and  promises  they  had  now 
made  would  certainly  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  them  and  condemn  them  ;  and  they 
agreed  to  it :  "  We  are  witnesses  ;  let  us  be 
judged  out  of  our  own  mouths  if  ever  we  be 
false  to  our  God."  2.  He  put  it  in  writing, 
and  inserted  it,  as  we  find  it  here,  in  the 
sacred  canon:  He  wrote  it  in  the  book  of 
the  law  {v.  26),  in  that  original  which  was 
laid  up  in  the  side  of  the  ark,  and  thence, 
probably,  it  was  transcribed  into  the  several 
copies  which  the  princes  had  for  the  use  of 
each  tribe.  There  it  was  written,  that  their 
obligation  to  religion  by  the  divine  preceot, 
and  that  by  their  own  promise,  might  re- 
main on  record  together.  3.  He  erected  a 
memorandum  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  perhaps  were  not  conversant  with  writ- 
ings, v.  26,  27.  He  set  up  a  great  stone  un- 
der an  oak,  as  a  monument  of  this  covenant, 
and  perhaps  wrote  an  inscription  upon  it 
(by  which  stones  arc  made  to  speak)  signi- 
fying the  intention  of  it.  When  he  says. 
It  hath  heard  what  was  past,  he  tacitly  up- 
braids the  people  with  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  as  if  this  stone  had  heard  to  as  good 
purpose  as  some  of  them ;  and,  if  they 
sliould  forget  what  was  now  done,  this  stone 
would  so  far  preserve  the  remembrance  of 
it  as  to  reproach  them  for  their  stupidity 
and  carelessness,  and  be  a  witness  against 
them. 

The  matter  being  thus  settled,  Joshua  dis- 
missed this  assembly  of  the  grandees  of  Is- 
rael (17.  28),  and  took  his  last  leave  of  them, 
well  satisfied  in  having  done  his  part,  by 
which  he  had  delivered  his  soul;  if  they 
perished,  their  blood  would  be  upon  their 
own  heads. 


29  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
things,  that  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun, 
the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died,  being 
a  hundred  and  ten  years    old.     30 
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And  they  buried  him  in  the  border 
of  his  inheritance  in  Timnath-serah, 
which  is  in  mount  Ephraim,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill  of  Gaash.  3^1 
And  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of 
the  elders  that  overlived  Joshua,  and 
which  had  known  all  the  works  of 
the  Lord,  that  he  had  done  for  Is- 
rael. 32  And  the  bones  of  Joseph, 
which  the  children  of  Israel  brought 
up  out  of  Egypt,  buried  they  in 
Shechem,  in  a  parcel  of  ground  which 
Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor 
the  father  of  Shechem  for  a  hundred 
pieces  of  silver:  and  it  became  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Joseph. 
33  And  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron 
died ;  and  they  buried  him  in  a  hill 
that  pertained  to  Phinehas  his  son, 
which  was  given  him  in  mount 
Ephraim. 

This  book,  which  began  with  triumphs, 
here  ends  with  funerals,  by  which  all  the 
glory  of  man  is  stained.  We  have  here, 
1.  The  burial  of  Joseph,  v.  32.  He  died  about 
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it  was  about  seventeen  years  ;  but  the  Jewish 
chronologers  generally  say  it  was  about 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years.  He  is 
here  called  the  servant  of  the  Lwd,  the  same 
title  that  was  given  to  Moses  {ch.  i.  1)  when 
mention  was  made  of  his  death  ;  for,  thougii 
Joshua  was  in  many  respects  inferior  to 
Moses,  yet  in  this  he  was  equal  to  him,  that, 
according  as  his  work  was,  he  approved  him- 
self a  diligent  and  faithful  servant  of  God. 
And  he  that  traded  with  his  two  talents 
had  the  same  approbation  that  he  had  who 
traded  with  five.  Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant.  Joshua's  burying-place  is  hsre 
said  to  be  ore  the  north  side  of  the  hill  Gaash, 
or  the  quaking  hill ;  the  Jews  say  it  was  so 
called  because  it  trembled  at  the  burial  of 
Joshua,  to  upbraid  the  people  of  Israel  with 
their  stupidity  in  that  they  did  not  lament 
the  death  of  that  great  and  good  man  as  they 
ought  to  have  done.  Thus  at  the  death  of 
Christ,  our  Joshua,  the  earthquaked.  The 
learned  bishop  Patrick  observes  that  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  days  of  mourning  be- 
ing observed  for  Joshua,  as  there  were  for 
Moses  and  Aaron,  in  which,  he  says,  St. 
Hierom  and  others  of  the  fathers  think  there 
is  a  mystery,  namely,  that  under  the  law, 
when  life  and  immortality  were  not  brought 
to  so  clear  a  light  as  they  are  now,  they  had 
reason  to  mourn  and  weep  for  the  death  of 
their    friends;    but    now  that  Jesus,   our 


200  years  before  in  Egypt,  hntgave  command-,  Joshua,  has  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
ment  concerning  his  bones,  that  they  should!  we  may  rather  rejoice.  3.  The  death  and 
not  rest  in  their  grave  until  Israel  had  rest  ^.burial  of  Eleazar  the  chief  priest,  who,  it  is 
in  the  land  of  promise ;  now  therefore  the '  probable,  died  about  the  same  time  that 
children  of  Israel,  who  had  brought  this  I  Joshua  did,  as  Aaron  in  the  same  year  with 
coffin  full  of  bones  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  Moses,  v.  33.  The  Jews  say  that  Eleazar,  a 
carried  it  along  with  them  in  all  their  marches  i  little  before  he  died,  called  the  elders  to- 
through  the  wilderness  (the  two  tribes  of  I  gather,  and  gave  them  a  charge  as  Joshua 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  it  is  probable,  taking  '  had  done.  He  was  buried  in  a  hill  that 
particular  care  of  it),  and  kept  it  in  their  camp  I  pertained  to  Phinehas  his  son,  which  came 
till  Canaan  was  perfectly  reduced,  now  at  last  to  him,  not  by  descent,  for  then  it  would 
they  deposited  it  in  that  piece  of  ground  have  pertained  to  his  father  first,  nor  had 
which  his  father  gave  him  near  Shechem,  the  priests  any  cities  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
Gen.  xlviii.  22.  Probably  it  was  upon  this  but  either  it  fell  to  him  by  marriage,  as 
occasion  that  Joshua  called  for  all  Israel  I  the  Jews  conjecture,  or  it  was  freely  be- 
to  meet  him  at  Shechem   {v.  1),  to  attend  ^stowed  upon   him,  to  build  a  country  seat 


Joseph's  coffin  to  the  grave  there,  so 
that  the  sermon  in  this  chapter  served  both 
for  Joseph's  funeral  sermon  and  his  own 
farewell  sermon ;  and  if  it  was,  as  is  sup- 
posed, in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  the  occasion 
might  very  well  remind  him  of  his  own  death 
being  at  hand,  for  he  was  now  just  at  the 
same  age  that  his  illustrious  ancestor  Joseph 
had  arrived  at  when  he  died,  110  years  old: 
compare  v.  29  with  Gen.  1.  26.  2.  The  death 
and  burial  of  Joshua,  v.  29,  30.  We  are 
not  told  how  long  he  lived  after  the  commg 
of  Israel  into  Canaan.     Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks 


on,  by  some  pious  Israelite  that  was  well- 
afFected  to  the  priesthood,  for  it  is  here  said 
to  have  been  given  him  ;  and  there  he  buried 
his  dear  father.  4.  A  general  idea  given  us 
of  the  state  of  Israel  at  this  time,  v.  31. 
While  Joshua  lived,  religion  was  kept  up 
among  them  under  his  care  and  influence; 
but  soon  after  he  and  his  contemporaries 
died  it  went  to  decay,  so  much  oftentimes 
does  one  head  hold  up .  how  well  is  it  for 
the  gospel  church  that  Christ,  our  Joshua, 
IS  still  with  it,  by  his  Spirit,  and  will  be 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  1 
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AN 

EXPOSITION, 

WITH     PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS, 

OF    THE    BOOK    OF 

JUDGES. 


This  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  Shepher  Shophtim,  the  Book  of  Judires,  which  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions  enlarge  upon,  and  call  it,  The  Book  of  the  Judges  of  the  Children  of  Israel  ; 
the  judgments  of  that  nation  being  peculiar,  so  were  their  judges,  whose  office  differed  vastly 
from  that  of  the  judges  of  other  nations.  The  LXX.  entitle  it  only  Kpiral,  Judges.  It  is  the 
history  of  the  cormnomvealth  of  Israel,  during  the  government  of  the  judges  from  Othniel  to 
Eli ,  so  much  of  it  as  God  saw  fit  to  transmit  to  us.  It  contains  the  history  (according  to  Dr. 
Lightfoot's  computation)  of  299  years,  reckoning  to  Othniel  of  Judah  forty  years,  to  Ehud  of 
Benjamin  eighty  years,  to  Barak  of  Naphtali  forty  years,  to  Gideon  of  Manasseh  forty  years, 
to  Abimelech  his  son  three  years,  to  Tola  of  Issachar  twenty-three,  to  Jair  of  Manasseh  twenty- 
two,  to  Jephtha  of  Manasseh  six,  to  Ibzan  of  Judah  seven,  toElon  of  Zebulun  ten,  to  Abdon 
of  Ephraira  eight,  to  Samson  of  Dan  twenty,  in  all  299.  As  for  the  years  of  their  servitude, 
as  where  Eglon  is  said  to  oppress  them  eighteen  years  and  Jabin  twenty  years,  and  so  some 
others,  those  must  be  reckoned  to  fall  in  with  some  or  other  of  the  years  of  the  judges.  The  judges 
here  appear  to  have  been  of  eight  several  tribes  ;  that  honour  was  thus  diffused,  until  at  last  it 
centred  in  Judah.  Eli  and  Samuel,  the  two  judges  that  fall  not  within  this  book,  were  of 
Levi.  It  seems,  there  was  no  judge  of  Reuben  or  Simeon,  Gad  or  Asher.  The  history  of  these 
judges  in  their  order  we  have  in  this  book  to  the  end  of  ch.  xvi.  And  then  in  the  last  five 
chapters  we  have  an  account  of  some  particular  memorable  events  which  happened,  as  the  story 
of  Ruth  did  (Ruth  i.  1)  in  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled,  but  it  is  not  certain  in  which 
judge's  days ;  but  they  are  put  together  at  the  end  of  the  book,  that  the  thread  of  the  general 
history  might  not  be  interrupted.  Now  as  to  the  state  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  during 
this  period,  I.  They  do  not  appear  here  either  so  great  or  so  good  as  one  might  have  expected 
the  character  of  such  a  peculiar  people  would  be,  that  were  governed  by  such  laws  and 
enriched  by  such  promises.  We  find  them  wretchedly  corrupted,  and  wretchedly  oppressed 
by  their  neighbours  about  them,  and  nowhere  in  all  the  book,  either  in  war  or  council,  do  they 
make  any  figure  proportionable  to  their  glorious  entry  into  Canaan.  What  shall  we  say  to  it? 
God  would  hereby  show  us  the  lamentable  imperfection  of  all  persons  and  things  under  the 
sun,  that  we  may  look  for  complete  holiness  and  happiness  in  the  other  world,  and  not  in  this. 
Yet,  II.  We  may  hope  that  though  the  historian  in  this  book  enlarges  most  upon  their  provoca- 
tions and  grievances,  yet  there  was  a  face  of  religion  upon  the  land  ;  and,  however  there  were 
those  among  them  that  were  drawn  aside  to  idolatry,  yet  the  tabernacle-service,  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  was  kept  up,  and  there  were  many  that  attended  it.  Historians  record  not 
the  common  course  of  justice  and  commerce  in  a  nation,  taking  that  for  granted,  but  only  the 
wars  and  disturbances  that  happen  ;  but  the  reader  must  consider  the  other,  to  balance  the 
blackness  of  them.  III.  It  should  seem  that  in  these  times  each  tribe  Jiad  very  much  its 
government  in  ordinary  within  itself,  and  acted  separately,  without  one  common  head,  or 
council,  which  occasioned  many  differences  among  themselves,  and  kept  them  from  being  or 
doing  any  thing  considerable.  IV.  The  government  of  the  judges  was  not  constant,  but 
occasional ;  when  it  is  said  that  after  Ehud's  victory  the  land  rested  eighty  years,  and  after 
Barak's/or/?/,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  lived,  much  less  that  they  governed,  so  long  ;  but  they  and 
the  rest  were  raised  up  and  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  do  particular  service  to  the  public 
when  there  was  occasion,  to  ai^enge  Israel  of  their  enemies,  and  to  purge  Isnael  of  their 
idolatries,  which  are  the  two  things  principally  meant  by  their  judging  Israel.  Yet  Deborah, 
as  a  prophetess,  was  attended  for  judgment  by  all  Israel,  before  there  was  occasion  for  her 
agency  in  war,  ch.  iv.  4.  V.  During  the  government  of  the  judges,  God  was  in  a  more 
especial  manner  Israel's  king ;  so  Samuel  tells  them  wlien  they  were  resolved  to  throw  off  this 
form  of  government,  1  Sam.  xii.  12.  God  would  try  what  his  own  law  and  the  constitutions  of 
that  would  do  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  it  proved  that  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel  every 
rnan  did  that  iihich  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  ;  he  therefore,  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
time,  made  the  government  of  the  judges  more  constant  and  universal  than  it  was  at  first,  and 
at  length  gave  them  David,  a  king  after  his  own  heart ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  Israel  began 
to  flourish,  which  should  make  us  very  thankful  for  magistrates  both  supreme  and  subordinate, 
for  they  are  ministers  of  God  unto  us  for  good.  Four  of  the  judges  of  Israel  are  canonized 
CHeb.  xi.:i2),  Gideon,  Barak,  Samson,  and  Jephtha.  The  learned  bisliop  Patrick  thinks  the 
prophet  Samuel  was  the  penman  of  this  Book. 
120 
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CHAP.  I. 

Thi»  chapter  f  i»et  ui  a  particular  account  what  iort  i»f  pru^rett  the 
aeveral  tribe*  oriirael  made  in  the  reducing  of  Canaan  after  the 
death  of  Joihua.  He  did  (as  we  say)  break  the  neck  of  that 
freat  work,  and  put  it  into  such  a  posture  that  they  mi^ht  easily 
have  perfected  it  in  due  time,  if  they  had  not  been  wanting  to 
themselves ;  what  they  did  in  order  hereunto,  and  wherein  they 
came  short,  we  are  told.  I.  The  united  tribes  of  Judah  and  Si . 
meon  did  bravely.     1.  God  appointed  Judah  to  begin,  ver.  1,  2. 

2.  Judah  took  Simeon  to  act  in  conjunction   with   hira,  ver.  3. 

3.  They  succeeded  in  their  enterprises  against  Iie7.ek„(ver.  4 — 7) 
Jerusalem  (ver.  8),  Hebron  and  Debir  (ver.  9— 16),  Hormah, 
Gaza,  and  other  places,  ver.  17 — 19.  4.  Yet  where  there  were 
chariots  of  iron  their  hearts  failed  them,  ver.  19.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  Kenites  settling  among  them,  ver.  IC.  11.  Theotber 
tribes,  in  comparison  with  these,  acted  a  cowardly  part.  1.  Ben- 
jamin failed,  ver.  21.  2.  The  house  of  Joseph  did  well  against 
Beth-el  (ver.  22—20),  but  in  other  places  did  not  improve  their 
advantages,  nor  Manasseh  (ver.  27,  28),  nor  Ephraim,  ver.  29. 
3.  Zebulun  spared  the  Canaanites,  ver.  HO.  4.  Asher  truckled 
worse  than  any  of  them  to  the  Canaanites,  ver.  31,  32.  S.  Naph- 
tali  was  kept  out  of  the  full  possession  of  several  of  his  cities, 
ver.  3.1.  6.  Dan  was  straitened  by  the  Amorites,  ver.  .34.  No  ac- 
count is  given  of  Issachar,  oorof  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  on  the 
other  side  Jordan. 
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O  W  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  children 
of  Israel  asked  the  Lord,  saying. 
Who  shall  go  up  for  us  against  the 
Canaanites  first,  to  fight  against  them  r 
2  And  the  Lord  said,  Judah  shall  go 
up .  behold,  I  have  delivered  the 
land  into  his  hand.  3  And  Judah 
said  unto  Simeon  his  brother.  Come 
up  with  me  into  my  lot,  that  we  may 
fight  against  the  Canaanites ;  and  I 
likewise  will  go  with  thee  into  thy  lot. 
So  Simeon  went  with  him.  4  And 
Judah  went  up ;  and  the  Lord  de- 
livered the  Canaanites  and  the  Periz- 
zites  into  their  hand  :  and  they  slew 
of  them  in  Bezek  ten  thousand  men. 
5  And  they  found  Adoni-bezek  in 
Bezek  :  and  they  fought  against  him, 
and  they  slew  the  Canaanites  and  the 
Perizzites.  6  But  Adoni-bezek  fled ; 
and  they  pursued  after  him,  and 
caught  him,  and  cut  off  his  thumbs  and 
his  great  toes.  7  And  Adoni-bezek 
said,  Threescore  and  ten  kings,  having 
their  thumbs  and  their  great  toes  cut 
oiF,  gathered  their  meat  under  my 
table :  as  I  have  done,  so  God  hath 
requited  me.  And  they  brought  him 
to  Jerusalem,  and  there  he  died.  8 
Now  the  children  of  Judah  had 
fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  had 
taken  it,  and  smitten  it  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire. 
Here,  I.  The  children  of  Israel  consult  the 
oracle  of  God  for  direction  which  of  all  the 
tribes  should  first  attempt  to  clear  their 
country  of  the  Canaanites,  and  to  animate 
and  encourage  the  rest.  It  was  after  the 
death  of  Joshua.  While  he  lived  he  directed 
them,  and  all  the  tribes  were  obedient  to 
him,  but  when  he  died  he  left  no  successor 
in  the  same  authority  that  he  had  ;   but  the 
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people  must  consult  the  breast-plate  of  judg- 
ment, and  thence  receive  the  word  of  com- 
mand; for  God  himself,  as  he  was  their 
King,  so  he  was  the  Lord  of  their  hosts. 
The  question  they  ask  is.  Who  shall  go  up 
first?  V.  \,  By  this  time,  we  may  suppose, 
they  were  so  multiphed  that  the  places  they 
were  in  possession  of  began  to  be  too  strait 
for  them,  and  they  must  thrust  out  the  enemy 
to  make  room  ;  now  they  enquire  who  should 
first  take  up  arms.  Whether  each  tribe  was 
ambitious  of  being  first,  and  so  strove  for 
the  honour  of  it,  or  whether  each  was  afraid 
of  being  first,  and  so  strove  to  decUne  it, 
does  not  appear ;  but  by  common  consent 
the  matter  was  referred  to  God  himself,  who 
is  the  fittest  both  to  dispose  of  honours  and 
to  cut  out  work. 

II.  God  appointed  that  Judah  should  go 
up  first,  and  promised  him  success  (».  2) :  "  / 
have  delivered  the  land  into  his  hand,  to  be 
possessed,  and  therefore  will  deliver  the 
enemy  into  his  hand,  that  keeps  him  out  of 
possession,  to  be  destroyed."  And  why 
must  Judah  be  first  in  this  undertaking? 
1 .  Judah  was  the  most  numerous  and  pow- 
erful tribe,  and  therefore  let  Judah  venture 
first.  Note,  God  appoints  service  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  he  has  given.  Those 
that  are  most  able,  from  them  most  work  is 
expected.  2.  Judah  was  first  in  dignity,  and 
therefore  must  be  first  in  duty.  He  it  is 
whom  his  brethren  must  praise,  and  there- 
fore he  it  is  who  must  lead  in  perilous 
services.  Let  the  burden  of  honour  and  the 
burden  of  work  go  together.  3.  Judah  was 
first  served  ;  the  lot  came  up  for  Judah 
first,  and  therefore  Judah  must  first  fight. 
4.  Judah  was  the  tribe  out  of  which  our 
Lord  was  to  spring:  so  that  in  Judah, 
Christ,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  went 
before  them.  Christ  engaged  the  powers  of 
darkness  first,  and  foiled  them,  which  ani- 
mates us  for  our  conflicts  ;  and  it  is  in  him 
that  we  are  more  than  conquerors.  Observe, 
The  service  and  the  success  are  put  together : 
"  Judah  shall  go  up  ;  let  him  do  his  part,  and 
then  he  shall  find  that  /  have  delivered  the  land 
into  his  hand."  His  service  will  not  avail 
unless  God  give  the  success  ;  but  God  will 
not  give  the  success  unless  he  vigorously 
apply  himself  to  the  service. 

III.  Judah  hereupon  prepares  to  fi;o  up, 
but  courts  his  brother  and  neighbour  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (the  lot  of  which  tribe  fell 
within  that  of  Judah  and  was  assigned  out  of 
it)  to  join  forces  with  him,  v.  3.  Observe 
here,  1.  That  the  strongest  should  not  de- 
si)ise  but  desire  the  assistance  even  of  those 
that  are  weaker.  Judah  was  the  most  con- 
siderable of  all  the  tribes,  and  Simeon  the 
least  considerable,  and  yet  Judah  begs 
Simeon's  friendship,  and  prays  an  aid  from 
him ;  the  head  cannot  say  to  the  foot,  /  have 
no  need  of  thee,  for  we  are  memhers  one  of 
another.  2.  Those  that  crave  assistance  must 
be  ready  to  give  assistance :  Come  with  mt 
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into  my  lot,  and  then  /  will  go  with  tliee  into 
thine.  It  becomes  Israelites  to  help  one 
another  against  Canaanites ;  and  all  Chris- 
tians, even  those  of  different  tribes,  should 
strengthen  one  another's  hands  against  the 
common  interests  of  Satan's  kingdom. 
Those  who  thus  help  one  another  in  love 
have  reason  to  hope  that  God  will  graciously 
help  them  both. 

IV.  The  confederate  forces  of  Judah  and 
Simeon  take  the  field :  Judah  went  up  {v.  4), 
and  Simeon  with  him,  v.  3.  Caleb,  it  is  pro- 
bable, was  commander-in-chief  of  this  expe- 
dition ;  for  who  so  fit  as  he  who  had  both 
an  old  man's  head  and  a  young  man's  hand, 
the  experience  of  age  and  the  vigour  of 
youth?  Josh.  xiv.  10,  11.  It  should  seem 
too,  by  what  follows  {v.  10,  11),  that  he  was 
not  yet  in  possession  of  his  own  allotment. 
It  was  happy  for  them  that  they  had  such  a 
general  as,  according  to  his  name,  was  all 
heart.  Some  tbink  that  the  Canaanites  had 
got  together  into  a  body,  a  formidable  body, 
when  Israel  consulted  who  should  go  and 
fght  against  them,  and  that  they  then  began  to 
stir  when  they  heard  of  the  death  of  Joshua, 
whose  name  had  been  so  dreadful  to  them ; 
but,  if  so,  it  proved  they  did  but  meddle  to 
their  own  hurt. 

V.  God  gave  them  great  success.  "Whe- 
ther they  invaded  the  enemy,  or  the  enemy 
first  gave  them  the  alarm,  the  Lord  delivered 
them  into  their  hand,  v.  4.  Though  the  army 
of  Judah  was  strong  and  bold,  yet  the 
victory  is  attributed  to  God :  he  delivered 
the  Canaanites  into  their  hand  ;  having  given 
them  authority,  he  here  gives  them  ability  to 
destroy  them — put  it  in  their  power,  and  so 
tried  their  obedience  to  his  command,  which 
was  utterly  to  cut  them  off.  Bishop  Patrick 
observes  upon  this  that  we  meet  not  with 
such  religious  expressions  in  the  heathen 
writers,  concerning  the  success  of  their 
arms,  as  we  have  here  and  elsewhere  in  this 
sacred  history.  I  wish  such  pious  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  divine  providence  had  not 
grown  into  disuse  at  this  time  with  many 
that  are  called  Christians.  Now,  1.  We  are 
told  how  the  array  of  the  Canaanites  was 
routed  in  the  field,  in  or  near  Bezek,  the 
place  where  they  drew  up,  which  afterwards 
Saul  made  the  place  of  a  general  rendezvous 
(1  Sam.  xi.  8) ;  they  slew  10,000  men,  which 
blow,  if  followed,  could  not  but  be  a  very 
great  weakening  to  those  that  were  already 
brought  so  very  low.  2.  How  their  king 
was  taken  and  mortified.  His  name  was 
Adoni-bezek,  which  signifies,  lord  of  Bezek. 
There  have  been  those  that  called  their  lands 
by  their  own  names  (Ps.  xhx.  11),  but  here 
was  one  (and  there  has  been  many  another) 
that  called  himself  by  his  land's  name.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle,  and  we 
are  here  told  how  they  used  him  ;  they  cut 
oflThis  thumbs,  to  disfit  him  for  fighting,  and 
his  great  toes,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to 
run  away,  v.  6.  It  had  been  barbarous  thus 
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to  triumph  over  a  man  in  misery,  and  that 
lay  at  their  mercy,  but  that  he  was  a  devoted 
Canaanite,  and  one  that  had  in  like  manner 
abused  others,  which  probably  they  had 
heard  of.  Josephus  says,  "  They  cut  oflT  his 
hands  and  his  feet,"  probably  supposing 
those  more  likely  to  be  mortal  wounds  than 
only  the  cutting  off  of  his  thumbs  and  his 
great  toes.  But  this  indignity  which  they  did 
him  extorted  from  him  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  righteousness  of  God,  v.  7.  Here 
observe,  (1 .)  What  a  great  man  this  Adoni- 
bezek  had  been,  how  great  in  the  field,  where 
armies  fled  before  him,  how  great  at  home, 
where  kings  were  set  with  the  dogs  of  his 
flock  J  and  yet  now  himself  a  prisoner,  and 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  meanness  and 
disgrace.  See  how  changeable  this  world  is, 
and  how  slippery  its  high  places  are.  Let 
not  the  highest  be  proud,  nor  the  strongest 
secure,  for  they  know  not  how  low  they  may 
be  brought  before  they  die.  (2.)  What  deso- 
lations he  had  made  among  his  neighbours  : 
he  had  whoUy  subdued  seventy  kings,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  have  them  his  prisoners ; 
he  that  was  the  chief  person  in  a  city  was 
then  called  a  king,  and  the  greatness  of  their 
title  did  but  aggravate  their  disgrace,  and 
fired  the  pride  of  him  that  insulted  over  them. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  Adoni-bezek  had 
seventy  of  these  petty  princes  at  once  his 
slaves ;  but  first  and  last,  in  the  course  of 
his  reign,  he  had  thus  deposed  and  abused  so 
many,  who  perhaps  were  many  of  them  kings 
of  the  same  cities  that  successively  opposed 
him,  and  whom  he  thus  treated  to  please  his 
own  imperious  barbarous  fancy,  and  for  a 
terror  to  others.  It  seems  the  Canaanites 
had  been  wasted  by  civil  wars,  and  those 
bloody  ones,  among  themselves,  which 
would  very  much  facilitate  the  conquest  of 
them  by  Israel.  "Judah,"  says  Dr.  Light- 
foot,  "in  conquering  Adoni-bezek,  did,  iu 
effect,  conquer  seventy  kings.'*  (3.)  How 
justly  he  was  treated  as  he  had  treated  others. 
Thus  the  righteous  God  sometimes,  in  his 
providence,  makes  the  punishment  to  answer 
the  sin,  and  observes  an  equality  in  his  judg- 
ments ;  the  spoiler  shall  be  spoiled,  and  the 
treacherous  dealer  dealt  treacherously  with, 
Isa.  x.xxiii.  1.  And  those  that  showed  no 
mercy  shall  have  no  mercy  shown  them. 
Jam.  ii.  13.  See  Rev.  xiii.  10;  xviii.  G. 
(4.)  How  honestly  he  owned  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  herein  :  As  I  have  done,  so  God 
has  requited  me.  See  the  power  of  conscience, 
when  God  by  his  judgments  awakens  it,  how 
it  brings  sin  to  remembrance,  and  subscribes 
to  the  justice  of  God.  He  that  in  his  pride 
had  set  God  at  defiance  now  yields  to  him, 
and  reflects  with  as  much  regret  upon  the 
kings  under  his  table  as  ever  he  had  looked 
upon  them  with  pleasure  when  he  had  them 
there.  He  seems  to  own  that  he  was  better 
dealt  with  than  he  had  dealt  with  his  pri- 
soners; for  though  the  Israelites  maimed 
him  (according  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  an 
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eye  for  an  eye,  so  a  thumb  for  a  thumb),  yet 
they  did  not  put  him  under  the  table  to  be  fed 
with  the  ci-umbs  there,  because,  though  the 
other  might  well  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of 
justice,  this  would  have  savoured  more  of  pride 
and  haughtiness  than  did  become  an  Israelite. 
VI.  Particular  notice  is  taken  of  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  v.  8.  Our  trans- 
lators judge  it  spoken  of  here  as  done 
formerly  in  Joshua's  time,  and  only  repeated 
on  occasion  of  Adoni-bezek's  dying  there, 
and  therefore  read  it,  "  they  had  fought 
against  Jerusalem,"  and  put  this  verse  in  a 
parenthesis ;  but  the  original  speaks  of  it  as 
a  thing  now  done,  and  this  seems  most  pro- 
bable because  it  is  said  to  be  done  by  the 
children  of  Judah  in  particular,  not  by  all 
Israel  in  general,  whom  Joshua  commanded. 
Joshua  indeed  conquered  and  slew  Adoni- 
zedec,  king  of  Jerusalem  (Josh,  x.),  but  we 
read  not  there  of  his  taking  the  city ;  probably, 
while  he  was  pursuing  his  conquests  else- 
where, this  Adoni-bezek,  a  neighbouring 
prince,  got  possession  of  it, whom  Israel  having 
conquered  in  the  field,  the  city  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  they  slew  the  inhabitants,  except 
those  who  retreated  into  the  castle  and  held 
out  there  till  David's  time,  and  they  set  the 
city  on  fire,  in  token  of  their  detestation  of 
the  idolatry  wherewith  it  had  been  deeply 
infected,  yetprobably  not  so  utterly  as  to  con- 
sume it,  but  to  leave  convenient  habitations 
for  as  many  as  they  had  to  put  into  the  pos- 
session of  it. 

9  And  afterward  the  children  of 
Judah  went  down  to  fight  against  the 
Canaanites,  that  dwelt  in  the  moun- 
tain, and  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
valley.  10  And  Judah  went  against 
the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Hebron  : 
(now  the  name  of  Hebron  before  was 
Kirjath-arba :)  and  they  slew  Sheshai, 
and  Ahiman,  and  Talmai.  11  And 
from  thence  he  went  against  the  in- 
habitants of  Debir :  and  the  name  of 
Debir  before  was  Kirjath-sepher  :  12 
And  Caleb  said.  He  that  smiteth  Kir- 
jath-sepher, and  taketh  it,  to  him  will 
I  give  Achsah  my  daughter  to  wife. 
13  And  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
Caleb's  younger  brother,  took  it :  and 
he  gave  him  Achsah  his  daughter  to 
wife.  14  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
she  came  to  him,  that  she  moved  him 
to  ask  of  her  father  a  field ;  and  she 
lighted  from  off  her  ass ;  and  Caleb 
said  unto  her,  What  wilt  thou  ?  1 5 
And  she  said  unto  him.  Give  me  a 
blessing:  for  thou  hast  given  me  a 
south  land ;  give  me  aiso  springs  of 
water.    And  Caleb  gave  her  the  upper 
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springs  and  the  nether  springs.     16 


And  the  children  of  the  Kenite, 
Moses'  father  in  law,  went  up  out  of 
the  city  of  palm  trees  with  the 
children  of  Judah  into  the  wilderness 
of  Judah,  which  lieth  in  the  south  of 
Arad ;  and  they  went  and  dwelt 
among  the  people.  17  And  Judah 
went  with  Simeon  his  brother,  and 
they  slew  the  Canaanites  that  inha- 
bited Zephath,  and  utterly  destroyed 
it.  And  the  name  of  the  city  was 
called  Hormah.  18  Also  Judah  took 
Gaza  with  the  coast  thereof,  and 
Askelon  with  the  coast  thereof,  and 
Ekron  with  the  coast  thereof.  19 
And  the  Lord  was  with  Judah ;  and 
he  drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain;  but  could  not  drive  out 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  because 
they  had  chariots  of  iron.  20  And 
they  gave  Hebron  unto  Caleb,  as 
Moses  said :  and  he  expelled  thence 
the  three  sons  of  Anak. 

We  have  here  a  further  account  of  that 
glorious  and  successful  campaign  which 
Judah  and  Simeon  made.  1.  The  lot  of 
Judah  was  pretty  well  cleared  of  the  Ca- 
naanites, yet  not  thoroughly.  Those  that 
dwelt  in  the  mountain  (the  mountains  that 
were  round  about  Jerusalem)  were  driven 
out  (u.  9,  19),  but  those  in  the  valley  kept 
their  ground  against  them,  having  chariots 
of  iron,  such  as  we  read  of.  Josh.  xvii.  16. 
Here  the  men  of  Judah  failed,  and  thereby 
spoiled  the  influence  which  otherwise  their 
example  hitherto  might  have  had  on  the  rest 
of  the  tribes,  who  followed  them  in  this  in- 
stance of  their  cowardice,  rather  than  in  all 
the  other  instances  of  their  courage.  ^  They 
had  iron  chariots,  and  therefore  it  was 
thought  not  safe  to  attack  them :  but  had  not 
Israel  God  on  their  side,  whose  chariots  are 
thousands  of  angels  (Ps.  Ixviii.  17),  before 
whom  these  iron  chariots  would  be  but  as 
stubble  to  the  fire  ?  Had  not  God  expressly 
promised  by  the  oracle  {v.  2)  to  give  them 
success  against  the  Canaanites  in  this  very 
expedition,  without  excepting  those  that  had 
iron  chariots  ?  Yet  they  suffered  their  fears 
to  prevail  against  their  faith,  they  could  not 
trust  God  under  any  disadvantages,  and 
therefore  durst  not  face  the  iron  chariots,  but 
meanly  withdrew  their  forces,  when  with  one 
bold  stroke  they  might  have  completed  their 
victories ;  and  it  proved  of  pernicious  conse- 
quence. They  did  run  well,  what  hindered 
them  ?  Gal.  v.  7.  2.  Caleb  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  Hebron,  which,  though  given  him 
])y  Joshua  ten  or  twelve  years  before  (as  Dr. 
Lightfoot  computes),  yet  being  employed  in 
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public  semce,  for  the  settling  of  the  tribes, 
which  he  preferred  before  his  own  private  in- 
terests, it  seems  he  did  not  till  now  make 
himself  master  of ;  so  well  content  was  that 
good  man  to  serve  others,  while  he  left  him- 
self to  be  served  last ;  few  are  like-minded, 
for  all  seek  their  own,  Phil.  ii.  20,  21.  Yet 
now  the  men  of  Judah  all  came  in  to  his  as- 
sistance for  the  reducing  of  Hebron  (v.  10), 
slew  the  sons  of  Anak,  and  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  it,  V.  20.  They  gave  Hebron  unto 
Caleb.  And  now  Caleb,  that  he  might  re- 
turn the  kindness  of  his  countrymen,  is  im- 
patient to  see  Debir  reduced  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  Judah,  to  expedite 
which  he  proffers  his  daughter  to  the  person 
that  will  undertake  to  command  in  the  siege 
of  that  important  place,  v.  11,  12.  Othniel 
bravely  undertakes  it,  and  wins  the  town  and 
the  lady  (v.  13),  and  by  his  wife's  interest 
and  management  with  her  father  gains  a  very 
good  inheritance  for  himself  and  his  family, 
V.  14,  15.  We  had  this  passage  before. 
Josh.  XV.  16 — 19,  where  it  was  largely 
explained  and  improved.  3.  Simeon  got 
ground  of  the  Canaanites  in  his  border,  v. 
17,  18.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Simeon's  lot, 
they  destroyed  the  Canaanites  in  Zephath, 
and  called  it  Hormah — destruction,  adding 
this  to  some  other  devoted  cities  not  far  of!', 
which  they  had  some  time  ago,  with  good 
reason,  called  by  that  name.  Num.  xxi.  2,  3, 
And  this  perhaps  was  the  complete  perform- 
ance of  the  vow  they  then  made  that  they 
would  utterly  destroy  these  cities  of  the  Ca- 
naanites in  the  south.  In  the  western  part 
they  took  Gaza,  Askelon,  and  Ekron,  cities 
of  the  Philistines ;  they  gained  present  pos- 
session of  the  cities,  but,  not  destroying  the 
inhabitants,  the  Philistines  in  process  of  time 
recovered  the  cities,  and  proved  inveterate 
enemies  to  the  Israel  of  God,  and  no  better 
could  come  of  doing  their  work  by  the  halves. 
4.  The  Kenites  gained  a  settlement  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  choosing  it  there  rather  than 
in  any  other  tribe,  because  it  was  the 
strongest,  and  there  they  hoped  to  be  safe 
and  quiet,  t?.  16.  ITiese  were  the  posterity 
of  Jethro,  who  either  went  with  Israel  when 
Moses  invited  them  (Num.  x.  29)  or  met 
them  about  the  same  j)lace  when  they  came 
up  from  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
thirty-eight  years  after,  and  went  with  them 
then  to  Canaan,  Moses  having  promised  them 
that  they  should  fare  as  Israel  fared.  Num. 
X.  32.  They  had  at  first  seated  themselves  in 
the  city  of  palm-trees,  that  is,  Jericho,  a  city 
which  never  was  to  be  rebuilt,  and  therefore 
the  fitter  for  those  who  dwelt  in  tents,  and  did 
not  mind  building.  But  afterwards  they  re- 
moved into  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  either 
out  of  their  affection  to  that  place,  because 
solitary  and  retired,  or  out  of  their  affection  to 
that  tribe,  which  perhaps  had  been  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  kind  to  them.  Yet  we  find  the  tent 
of  Jael,  who  was  of  that  family,  far  north,  in 
the  lot  of  Naphtali,  when  Sisera  took  shelter 
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there,  ch.  iv.  17.  This  respect  Israel  showed 
them,  to  let  them  fix  where  they  pleased,  being 
a  quiet  people,  who,  wherever  they  were, 
were  content  with  a  little.  Those  that  molested 
none  were  molested  by  none.  Blessed  are  the 
meek,  for  thus  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

21  And  the  children  of  Benjamin 
did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that 
inhabited  Jerusalem ;  but  the  Je- 
busites dwell  with  the  children  of 
Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day. 
22  And  the  house  of  Joseph,  they 
also  went  up  against  Beth-el :  and  the 
Lord  was  with  them.  23  And  the 
house  of  Joseph  sent  to  descry  Beth- 
el. (Now  the  name  of  the  city  be- 
fore was  Luz.)  24  And  the  spies 
saw  a  man  come  forth  out  of  the  city, 
and  they  said  unto  him.  Show  us,  we 
pray  thee,  the  entrance  into  the  city, 
and  we  will  show  thee  mercy.  25 
And  when  he  showed  them  the  en- 
trance into  the  city,  they  smote  the 
city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  but 
they  let  go  the  man  and  all  his  family. 

26  And  the  man  went  into  the  land 
of  the  Hittites,  and  built  a  city,  and 
called  the  name  thereof  Luz  :  which 
is  the  name  thereof  iVnto  this  day. 

27  Neither  did  Manasseh  drive  out 
the  mhabitants  of  Beth-shean  and 
her  towns,  nor  Taanach  and  her 
towns,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Dor 
and  her  towns,  nor  the  inhabitants 
of  Ibleam  and  her  towns,  nor  the  in- 
habitants of  Megiddo  and  her  towns : 
but  the  Canaanites  would  dwell  in 
that  land.  28  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Israel  was  strong,  that  they  put 
the  Canaanites  to  tribute,  and  did  not 
utterly  drive  them  out.  29  Neither 
did  Ephraim  drive  out  the  Canaanites 
that  dwelt  in  Gezer ;  but  the  Ca- 
naanites dwelt  in  Gezer  among  them. 
30  Neither  did  Zebulun  drive  out 
the  inhabitants  of  Kitron,  nor  the 
inhabitants  of  Nahalol ;  but  the  Ca- 
naanites dwelt  among  them,  and  be- 
came tributaries.  31  Neither  did 
Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
Accho,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Zidon, 
nor  of  Ahlab,  nor  of  Achzib,  nor  of 
Helbah,  nor  of  Aphik,  nor  of  Rehob : 
32  But  the  Asherites  dwelt  among 
the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  :  for  tliev  did  not  drive  them  out 
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33  Neither  did  Naphtali  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh,  nor  the 
ii)hal)itants  of  Beth-anath ;  but  he 
dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land :  nevertheless 
the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh  and 
of  Beth-anath  became  tributaries  unto 
them.  34  And  the  Amorites  forced 
the  children  of  Dan  into  the  moun- 
tain :  for  they  would  not  suffer  them 
to  come  down  to  the  valley :  35  But 
the  Amorites  would  dwell  in  mount 
Heres  in  Aijalon,  and  in  Shaalbim  : 
yet  the  hand  of  the  house  of  Joseph 
prevailed,  so  that  they  became  tribu- 
taries. 36  And  the  coast  of  the  Amo- 
rites was  from  the  going  up  to  Akrab- 
bim,  from  the  rock,  and  upward. 

We  are  here  told  upon  what  terms  the  rest 
of  the  tribes  stood  with  the  Canaanites  that 
remained. 

I.  Benjamin  neglected  to  drive  the  Jebusites 
out  of  that  part  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
which  fell  to  their  lot,  v.  21.  Judah  had  set 
them  a  good  example,  and  gained  them  great 
advantages  by  what  they  did  (v.  9),  but  they 
did  not  follow  the  blow  for  want  of  resolution. 

II.  The  house  of  Joseph, 

1 .  Bestirred  themselves  a  little  to  get  pos- 
session of  Beth-el,  v.  22.  That  city  is  men- 
tioned in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Josh,  xviii. 
22.  Yet  it  is  spoken  of  there  (v.  13)  as  a  city 
in  the  borders  of  that  tribe,  and,  it  should 
seem,  the  line  went  through  it,  so  that  one 
half  of  it  only  belonged  to  Benjamin,  the 
other  half  to  Ephraim  ;  and  perhaps  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Ephraimites  at  this  time,  to  re- 
cover it  from  the  Canaanites,  secured  it  en- 
tirely to  them  henceforward,  or  at  least  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  for  afterwards  we  find  it 
so  much  under  the  power  of  the  ten  tribes 
(and  Benjamin  was  none  of  them)  that  Jero- 
boam set  up  one  of  his  calves  in  it.  In  this 
account  of  the  expedition  of  the  Ephraimites 
against  Beth-el  observe, 

(1.)  Their  interest  in  the  divine  favour: 
The  Lord  was  with  them,  and  would  have 
been  with  the  other  tribes  if  they  would  have 
exerted  their  strength.  The  Chaldee  reads  it 
here,  as  in  many  other  places.  The  Word  of 
the  Lord  was  their  helper,  namely,  Christ 
himself,  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  now 
that  they  acted  separately,  as  well  as  when 
they  were  all  in  one  body, 

(2.)  The  prudent  measures  they  took  to  gain 
the  city.  They  sent  spies  to  observe  what  part 
of  the  city  was  weakest,  or  which  way  they 
might  make  their  attack  with  most  advantage, 
V.  23.  These  spies  got  very  good  information 
from  a  man  they  providentially  met  with, 
who  showed  them  a  private  way  into  the 
town,  which  was  left  unguarded  because, 
being  not  generally  known,  no  danger  was 


The  Israelitesmixed  with  the  Canaanites, 
suspected  on  that  side.  And  here,  [l.]  He 
is  not  to  be  blamed  for  giving  them  this 
intelligence  if  he  did  it  from  a  conviction 
that  the  Lord  teas  with  them,  and  that  by  his 
donation  the  land  was  theirs  of  right,  any 
more  than  Rahab  was  for  entertaining  those 
whom  she  knew  to  be  enemies  of  her  country, 
but  friends  of  God.  Nor,  [2.]  Are  those  to  be 
blamed  who  showed  him  mercy,  gave  him  and 
his  family  not  only  their  lives,  but  liberty  to 
go  wherever  they  pleased  :  for  one  good  turn 
requires  another.  But,  it  seems,  he  would 
not  join  himself  to  the  people  of  Israel,  he 
feared  them  rather  than  loved  them,  and 
therefore  he  removed  after  a  colony  of  the 
Hittites,  which,  it  should  seem,  had  gone  into 
Arabia  and  settled  there  upon  Joshua's  in- 
vasion of  the  country ;  with  them  this  man 
chose  to  dwell,  and  among  them  he  built  a 
city,  a  small  one,  we  may  suppose,  such  as 
planters  commonly  build,  and  in  the  name  of 
it  preserved  the  ancient  name  of  his  native 
city,  Luz,  an  almond-tree,  preferring  this  be- 
fore its  new  name,  which  carried  religion  in 
it.  Bethel — the  house  of  God. 

(3.)  Their  success.  The  spies  brought  or 
sent  notice  of  the  intelligence  they  had  gained 
to  the  army,  which  improved  their  advan- 
tages, surprised  the  city,  and  put  them  all  to 
the  sword,  v.  25.     But, 

2.  Besides  this  achievement,  it  seems,  the 
children  of  Joseph  did  nothing  remarkable 
(1.)  Manasseh  failed  to  drive  out  the  Ca- 
naanites from  several  very  considerable 
cities  in  their  lot,  and  did  not  make  any 
attempt  upon  them,  v.  27.  But  the  Ca- 
naanites, being  in  possession,  were  re- 
solved not  to  quit  it;  they  would  dwell 
in  that  land,  and  Manasseh  had  not  re- 
solution enough  to  offer  to  dispossess 
them  ;  as  if  there  was  no  meddling  with 
them  unless  they  were  willing  to  resign, 
which  it  was  not  to  be  expected  they  ever 
would  be.  Only  as  Israel  got  strength  they 
got  ground,  and  served  themselves,  both  by 
their  contributions  and  by  their  personal 
services,  v.  28,  35.  (2.)  Ephraim  likewise, 
though  a  powerful  tribe,  neglected  Gezer  a 
considerable  city,  and  suffered  the  Canaan- 
ites to  dwell  amonc/  them  (v.  29),  which,  some 
think,  intimates  their  allowing  them  a  quiet 
settlement,  and  indulging  them  with  the  pri- 
vileges of  an  unconquered  people,  not  so 
much  as  making  them  tributaries. 

III.  Zebulun,  perhaps  inclining  to  the 
sea-trade,  for  it  was  foretold  that  it  should 
be  a  haven  for  ships,  neglected  to  reduce 
Kitron  and  Nahalol  (v.  30),  and  only  made 
the  inhabitants  of  those  places  tributaries  to 
them. 

IV.  Asher  quitted  itself  worse  than  any  of 
the  tribes  (v.  31,  32),  not,  only  in  leaving 
more  towns  than  any  of  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  Canaanites,  but  in  submitting  to  the 
Canaanites  instead  of  making  them  tribu- 
taries ;  for  so  the  manner  of  expression  inti- 
mates, that  the  Asherites  dwelt  among  the 
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Canaanites,as  if  theCanaanites  were  the  more 
numerous  and  the  more  powerful,  would  still 
be  lords  of  the  country,  and  the  Israelites 
must  be  only  upon  suflerance  among  them. 

V.  Naphtali  also  permitted  the  Canaanites 
to  live  among  them  (u.  33),  only  by  degrees 
they  got  them  so  far  under  as  to  exact  con- 
tributions from  them. 

VI.  Dan  was  so  far  from  extending  his 
conquests  where  his  lot  lay  that,  wanting 
spirit  to  make  head  against  the  Amorites,  he 
was  forced  by  them  to  retire  into  the  moun- 
tains and  inhabit  the  cities  there,  but  durst 
not  venture  into  the  valley,  where,  it  is 
probable,  the  chariots  of  iron  were,  v.  34. 
Nay,  and  some  of  the  cities  in  the  mountains 
were  kept  against  them,  v.  35.  Thus  were 
they  straitened  in  their  possessions,  and 
forced  to  seek  for  more  room  at  Laish,  a 
great  way  off,  ch.  xviii.  1,  &c.  In  Jacob's 
blessing  Judah  is  compared  to  a  lion,  Dan  to 
a  serpent ;  now  observe  how  Judah  with  his 
lion-like  courage  prospered  and  prevailed, 
but  Dan  with  all  his  serpentine  subtlety  could 

Set  no  ground ;  craft  and  artful  management 
o  not  always  effect  the  wonders  they  pre- 
tend to.  What  Dan  came  short  of  doing,  it 
seems,  his  neighbours  the  Ephraimites  in 
part  did  for  him ;  they  put  the  Amorites 
under  tribute,  v.  35. 

Upon  the  whole  matter  it  appears  that  the 
people  of  Israel  were  generally  very  careless 
both  of  their  duty  and  interest  in  this  thing ; 
they  did  not  what  they  might  have  done  to 
expel  the  Canaanites  and  make  room  for 
themselves.  And,  1.  It  was  owing  to  their 
slothfulness  and  cowardice.  They  would 
not  be  at  the  pains  to  complete  their  con- 
quests ;  like  the  sluggard,  that  dreamed  of  a 
lion  in  the  way,  a  lion  in  the  streets,  they  fan- 
cied insuperable  difficulties,  and  frightened 
themselves  with  winds  and  clouds  from  sow- 
ing and  reaping.  2.  It  was  owing  to  their 
covetousness ;  the  Canaanites'  labour  and 
money  would  do  them  more  good  (they 
thought)  than  their  blood,  and  therefore  they 
were  willing  to  let  them  live  among  them, 
that  they  might  make  a  hand  of  tliem.  3. 
They  had  not  that  dread  and  detestation  of 
idolatry  which  they  ought  to  have  had ; 
they  thought  it  a  pity  to  put  these  Canaanites 
to  the  sword,  though  the  measure  of  their 
iniquity  was  full,  thought  it  would  be  no 
harm  to  let  them  live  among  them,  and  that 
they  should  be  in  no  danger  from  them.  4. 
The  same  thing  that  kept  their  fathers  forty 
years  out  of  Canaan  kept  them  now  out  of 
the  full  possession  of  it,  and  that  was  im- 
belief.  Distrust  of  the  power  and  promise 
of  God  lost  them  their  advantages,  and  ran 
them  into  a  thousand  mischiefs. 

*CHAP.   II. 

In  thif  chnpter  we  hare,  I.  A  particular  meniaga  which  God  tent 
to  Urael  by  an  angel,  and  the  iinpreiiiinn  it  made  upon  them, 
▼er.  1 — 5.  II.  A  genrral  idea  of  the  mate  of  lirael  ilurinf;  the 
goremment  of  the  judges,  in  which  obtervr,  1.  Their  adherence 
to  God  while  Joshua  and  the  elder*  lived,  vcr.  R— 10.  2.  Their 
revolt  afterward*  to  idolatry,  ver.  II — 13.  3.  God'i  diiplramirs 
againat  them,  and  hii  judgment*  upon  them  for  it,  ver.  14,    15. 
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4.  Hu  pity  toward*  then,  shown  in  rai«inj(  them  up  deliverer*, 
ver.  16 — 18.  5.  Their  relapse  into  idolatry  after  the  judgment  wm 
over,  ver.  17 — 19.  6.  The  full  »lop  God  in  auger  put  to  their  «uc_ 
cesse*,  ver.  30—23.  These  are  the  content*,  nut  only  of  thi* 
chapter,  but  of  the  whole  book. 

AND  an  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochinij  and 
said,  1  made  you  to  go  up  out  of 
Egypt,  and  have  brought  you  unto 
the  land  which  I  sware  unto  your 
fathers ;  and  I  said,  I  will  never  break 
my  covenant  with  you.  2  And  ye 
shall  make  no  league  with  the  in- 
habitants of  this  land ;  ye  shall  throw 
down  their  altars:  but  ye  have  not 
obeyed  my  voice :  why  have  ye  done 
this  ?  3  Wherefore  I  also  said,  I  will 
not  drive  them  out  from  before  you ; 
but  they  shall  be  as  thorns  in  your 
sides,  and  their  gods  shall  be  a  snare 
unto  you.  4  And  it  came  to  pass 
when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spake 
these  words  unto  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  the  people  lifted  up  their 
voice,  and  wept.  5  And  they  called 
the  name  of  that  place  Bochim  :  and 
they  sacrificed  there  unto  the  Lord. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Israel  that  they  had 
not  only  a  law  in  general  sent  them  from 
heaven,  once  for  all,  to  direct  them  into  and 
keep  them  in  the  way  of  happiness,  but  that 
they  had  particular  messages  sent  them  from 
heaven,  as  there  was  occasion,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righ- 
teousness, when  at  anytime  they  turned  aside 
out  of  that  way.  Besides  the  written  word 
which  they  had  before  them  to  read,  they 
often  heard  a  word  behind  them,  saying,  This 
is  the  way,  Isa.  xxx.  21.  Here  begins  that 
way  of  God's  dealing  with  them.  When 
they  would  not  hear  Moses,  let  it  be  tried 
whether  they  will  hear  the  prophets.  In 
these  verses  we  have  a  very  awakening  ser- 
mon that  was  preached  to  them  when  they 
began  to  cool  in  their  religion. 

I.  The  preacher  was  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
(v.  1),  not  a  prophet,  not  Phinehas,  as  the 
Jev/s  conceit;  gospel  ministers  are  indeed 
called  angels  of  the  churches,  but  the  Old- 
Testament  prophets  are  never  called  angels 
of  the  Lord  ;  no  doubt  this  was  a  messenger 
from  heaven.  Such  extraordinary  messen- 
gers we  sometimes  find  in  this  book  em- 
ployed in  the  raising  up  of  the  judges  that 
delivered  Israel,  as  Gideon  and  Samson ; 
and  now,  to  show  how  various  are  the  good 
offices  they  do  for  God's  Israel,  here  is  one 
sent  to  preach  to  them,  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  sin  and  trouble.  This  extraordinary 
messenger  was  sent  to  command,  if  possible, 
the  greater  regard  to  the  message,  and  to 
affect  the  minds  of  a  people  whom  no- 
thing seemed  to  affect  but  whal  was  sen- 
sible.      ITie    learned    bishop     Patnck    is 
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clearly  of  opinion  that  this  was  not  a 
created  angel,  but  the  Angel  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  same  that  appeared  to  Joshua  as 
captain  of  the  hosts  of  the  Lord,  who  was 
God  himself.  Christ  himself,  says  Dr. 
Lightfoot;  who  but  God  and  Christ  could 
say,  I  made  you  to  go  up  out  of  Egypt  f 
Joshua  had  lately  admonished  them  to  take 
heed  of  entangling  themselves  with  the  Ca- 
naanites^  but  they  regarded  not  the  words  of 
a  dying  man ;  the  same  warnmg  therefore  is 
here  brought  them  by  the  living  God  him- 
self, the  Son  of  God  appearing  as  an  angel. 
If  they  slight  his  servants,  surely  they  will 
reverence  his  Son.  This  angel  of  the  Lord 
is  said  to  come  up  from  Gilgal,  perhaps  not 
walking  on  the  earth,  but  flying  swiftly,  as 
the  angel  Gabriel  did  to  Daniel,  in  the  open 
firmament  of  heaven ;  but,  whether  walking 
or  flying,  he  seemed  to  come  from  Gilgal  for 
a  particular  reason.  Gilgal  was  long  their  head- 
quarters after  they  came  into  Canaan,  many 
signal  favours  they  had  there  received  from 
God,  and  there  the  covenant  of  circumcision 
was  renewed  (Mic.  vi.  5),  of  all  which  it  was 
designed  they  should  be  reminded  by  his 
.coming  from  Gilgal.  The  remembrance  of 
what  we  have  received  and  heard  will  prepare 
us  for  a  warning  to  hold  fast.  Rev.  iii.  2,  3. 

II.  The  persons  to  whom  this  sermon  was 
preached  were  all  the  children  of  Israel,  v: 
4.  A  great  congregation  for  a  great  preacher ! 
They  were  assembled  either  for  war,  each 
tribe  sending  in  its  forces  for  some  great  ex- 
pedition, or  rather  for  worship,  and  then  the 
place  of  their  meeting  must  be  Shiloh,  where 
the  tabernacle  was,  at  which  they  were  all  to 
come  together  three  times  a  year.  When  we 
attend  upon  God  in  instituted  ordinances  we 
may  expect  to  hear  from  him,  and  to  receive 
his  gifts  at  his  own  gates.  The  place  is 
called  Bochim  (v.  1),  because  it  gained  that 
name  upon  this  occasion.  All  Israel  needed 
the  reproof  and  warning  here  given,  and 
therefore  it  is  spoken  to  them  all. 

III.  The  sermon  itself  is  short,  but  very 
close.  God  here  tells  them  plainly,  1.  What 
he  had  done  for  them,  v.  1.  He  had  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt,  a  land  of  slavery  and 
toil,  into  Canaan,  a  land  of  rest,  liberty,  and 
plenty.  The  miseries  of  the  one  served  as  a 
foil  to  the  felicities  of  the  other.  God  had 
herein  been  kind  to  them,  true  to  the  oath 
sworn  to  their  fathers,  had  given  such  proofs 
of  his  power  as  left  them  inexcusable  if  they 
distrusted  it,  and  such  engagements  to  his 
service  as  left  them  inexcusable  if  they  de- 
serted it.  2.  What  he  had  promised  them  : 
/  said,  I  will  never  break  my  covenant  with 
you.  When  he  took  them  to  be  his  peculiar 
people,  it  was  not  with  any  design  to  cast 
them  off  again,  or  to  change  them  for  an- 
other people  at  his  pleasure;  let  them  but 
be  faithful  to  him,  and  they  should  find  him 
unchangeably  constant  to  them.  He  told 
them  plainly  that  the  covenant  he  entered 
into  with  them  should  never  break,  unless  it 
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broke  on  their  side.  3.  What  were  his  just 
and  reasonable  expectations  from  them  (p.  2) : 
that  being  taken  into  covenant  with  God 
they  should  make  no  league  with  the  Ca- 
naanites,  who  were  both  his  enemies  and 
theirs, — that  having  set  up  his  altar  they 
should  throw  down  their  altars,  lest  they 
should  be  a  temptation  to  them  to  serve  their 
gods.  Could  any  thing  be  demanded  more 
easy?  4.  How  they  had  in  this  very  thing 
which  he  had  most  insisted  on,  disobeyed 
him :  "  But  you  have  not  in  so  small  a 
matter  obeyed  my  voice."  In  contempt  ot 
their  covenant  with  God,  and  their  co':- 
federacy  with  each  other  in  that  covenant, 
they  made  leagues  of  friendship  with  the 
idolatrous  devoted  Canaanites,  and  connived 
at  their  altars,  though  they  stood  in  compt  - 
tition  with  God's.  Why  have  you  done  this  ? 
Wliat  account  can  you  give  of  this  perverst;- 
ness  of  yours  at  the  bar  of  right  reason  ? 
What  apology  can  you  make  for  yourselves, 
or  what  excuse  can  you  offer  ?"  'ITiose  that 
throw  off  their  communion  with  God,  and 
have  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness,  know  not  what  they  do  now,  and 
will  have  nothing  to  say  for  themselves  in 
the  day  of  account  shortly.  5.  How  they 
must  expect  to  smart  by  and  by  for  this 
their  folly,  v.  3.  Their  tolerating  the  Ca- 
naanites among  them  would,  (1.)  Put  a 
period  to  their  victories  :  "  You  will  not  dr  i  ve 
them  out,"  says  God,  "  and  therefore  I  will 
not ;"  thus  their  sin  was  made  their  punish- 
ment. Thus  those  who  indulge  their  lusts 
and  corruptions,  which  they  should  mortify, 
forfeit  the  grace  of  God,  and  it  is  justly  with- 
drawn from  them.  If  we  will  not  resist  the 
devil,  we  cannot  expect  that  God  should 
tread  him  under  our  feet.  (2.)  It  would  in- 
volve them  in  continual  troubles,  "lliey 
shall  be  thorns  in  your  sides  to  gore  you, 
which  way  soever  you  turn,  always  doing 
you  one  mischief  or  other."  Those  deceive 
themselves  who  expect  advantage  by  friend- 
ship with  those  that  are  enemies  to  God. 
(3.)  It  would  (which  was  worst  of  all)  expose 
them  to  constant  temptation  and  draw  them 
to  sin.  "  Their  gods"  (their  abominations,  so 
the  Chaldee)  "  will  be  a  snare  to  you ;  you 
will  find  yourselves  wretchedly  entangled  in 
an  affection  to  them,  and  it  will  be  your 
ruin,"  so  some  read  it.  Those  that  approach 
sin  are  justly  left  to  themselves  to  fall  into 
sin  and  to  perish  in  it.  God  often  makes 
men's  sin  their  punishment;  and  thorns  and 
snares  are  in  the  way  of  the  froward,  who 
will  walk  contrary  to  God. 

IV.  The  good  success  of  this  sermon  is 
very  remarkable :  The  people  lifted  up  their 
voice  and  wept,  ».  4.  1.  The  angel  had  told 
them  of  their  sins,  for  which  they  thus  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow  :  they  lifted  up  their 
voice  in  confession  of  sin,  crying  out  against 
their  own  folly  and  ingratitude,  and  wept,  as 
those  that  were  both  ashamed  of  themselves 
and  angry  at  themselves,  as  having  acted  sc 
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directly  contrary  uoth  to  their  reason  and  to 
their  interest.  2.  The  angel  had  threatened 
them  with  the  judgments  of  God,  of  which 
they  thus  expressed  their  dread  :  they  lifted 
up  their  voice  in  prayer  to  God  to  turn  away 
his  wrath  from  them,  and  wept  for  fear  of 
that  wrath.  They  relented  upon  this  alarm, 
and  their  hearts  melted  within  them,  and 
trembled  at  the  word,  and  not  without  cause. 
This  was  good,  and  a  sign  that  the  word 
tney  heard  made  an  impression  upon  them  : 
u  is  a  wonder  sinners  can  ever  read  their 
Bibles  with  dry  eyes.  But  this  was  not 
enough ;  they  wept,  but  we  do  not  find  that 
Uiey  reformed,  that  they  went  home  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  remains  of  idolatry  and  ido- 
laters among  them.  Many  are  melted  under 
the  word  that  harden  again  before  they  are 
cast  into  a  new  mould.  However,  this 
general  weeping,  (1.)  Gave  a  new  name  to 
the  place  (v.  5) :  they  called  it  Bochim, 
Weepers,  a  good  name  for  our  religious  as- 
semblies to  answer.  Had  they  kept  close  to 
God  and  their  duty,  no  voice  but  that  of 
singing  would  have  been  heard  in  their  con- 
gregation; but  by  their  sin  and  folly  they 
had  made  other  work  for  themselves,  and 
now  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  voice  of 
weeping.  (2.)  It  gave  occasion  for  a  solemn 
sacrifice  :  They  sacrificed  there  unto  the  Lord, 
having  (as  is  supposed)  met  at  Shiloh,  where 
God's  altar  was.  They  offered  sacrifice  to 
turn  away  God's  wrath,  and  to  obtain  his 
favour,  and  in  token  of  their  dedication  of 
themselves  to  him,  and  to  him  only,  making 
a  covenant  by  this  sacrifice.  The  disease 
being  thus  taken  in  time,  and  the  physic 
administered  working  so  well,  one  would 
have  hoped  a  cure  might  be  effected.  But 
by  the  sequel  of  the  story  it  appears  to  have 
been  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  wept  out. 

G  And  when  Joshua  had  let  the 
people  go,  the  children  of  Israel  went 
every  man  unto  his  inheritance  to 
possess  the  land.  7  And  the  people 
served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders 
that  outlived  Joshua,  who  had  seen  all 
the  great  works  of  the  Lord,  that  he 
did  for  Israel.  8  And  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun,  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
died,  being  a  hundred  and  ten  years 
old.  9  And  they  buried  him  in  the 
border  of  his  inheritance  in  Timnath- 
heres,  in  the  mount  of  Ephraim,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  hill  Gaash.  10 
And  also  all  that  generation  were 
gathered  unto  their  fathers:  and 
there  arose  another  generation  after 
them,  which  knew  not  the  Lord, 
nor  yet  the  works  which  he  had  done 
for  Israel.  11  And  the  children  of 
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Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  served  Baahm  :  12  And 
they  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  theii 
fathers,  which  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  followed  other 
gods,  of  the  gods  of  the  people  that 
ivere  round  about  them,  and  bowed 
themselves  unto  them,  and  provoked 
the  Lord  to  anger.  13  And  they 
forsook  the  Lord,  and  served  Baal 
and  Ashtaroth.  14  And  the  anger 
of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel, 
and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
of  spoilers  that  spoiled  them,  and  he 
sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  round  about,  so  that  they 
could  not  any  longer  stand  before 
their  enemies.  15  Whithersoever 
they  went  out,  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  against  them  for  evil,  as  the 
Lord  had  said,  and  as  the  Lord  had 
sworn  unto  tliem :  and  they  were 
greatly  distressed.  16  Nevertheless 
the  Lord  raised  up  judges,  which 
delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of 
those  that  spoiled  them.  17  And 
yet  they  would  not  hearken  unto 
their  judges,  but  they  went  a  whoring 
after  other  gods,  and  bowed  them- 
selves unto  them :  they  turned  quick- 
ly out  of  the  way  which  their  fathers 
walked  in,  obeying  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  ;  but  they  did 
not  so.  18  And  when  the  Lord 
raised  them  up  judges,  then  the  Lord 
was  with  the  judge,  and  delivered 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  ene- 
mies all  the  days  of  the  judge  :  for  it 
repented  the  Lord  because  of  their 
groanings  by  reason  of  them  that 
oppressed  them  and  vexed  them.  19 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  judge 
was  dead,  that  they  returned,  and 
corrupted  themselves  more  than  their 
fathers,  in  following  other  gods  to 
serve  them,  and  to  bow  down  unto 
them ;  they  ceased  not  from  their 
own  doings,  nor  from  their  stubborn 
way.  20  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  hot  against  Israel ;  and  he  said, 
Because  that  this  people  hath  trans- 
gressed my  covenant  which  I  com- 
manded their  fathers,  and  have  not 
hearkened  unto  my  voice  ;  21  I  also 
will  not  henceforth  drive  out  any  from 
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before  them    of   the   nations   which 
Joshua  left  when  he  died :     22  That 
through  them  1  may  prove  Israel,  whe- 
ther they  will  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord  to  walk  therein,  as  their  fathers 
did  keep  it,  or  not.    23  Therefore  the 
Lord  left  those  nations,  without  driv- 
ing them  out  hastily;  neither  deliver- 
ed he  them  into  the  hand  of  Joshua. 
The  beginning  of  this  paragraph  is  only  a 
repetition  of  what  account  we  had  before  of 
the  people's  good  character  during  the  go- 
vernment of  Joshua,  and  of  his  death  and 
burial  (Josh.  xxiv.  29,  30),  which  comes  in 
here  again  only  to  make  way  for  the  follow- 
ing  account,  which  this   chapter  gives,  of 
their  degeneracy  and  apostasy.     The  angel 
had  foretold  that  the  Canaanites  and  their 
idols  would  be  a  snare  to  Israel ;  now  the 
historian  undertakes  to  show  that  they  were 
so,  and,  that  this  may  appear  the  more  clear, 
he  looks  back  a  little,  and  takes  notice,     1 . 
Of  their  happy  settlement  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan.    Joshua,  having  distributed  this  land 
among  them,  dismissed  them  to  the  quiet 
and  comfortable  possession  of  it  (^?.  6) :  He 
sent  them  away,  not  only  every  tribe,  but 
every  man  to  his  inheritance,  no  doubt  giving 
them  his  blessing.     2.  Of  their  continuance 
in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God's  holy  name  as 
long  as  Joshua  lived,  v.  7.     As  they  went  to 
their  possessions  with  good  resolutions  to 
cleave  to  God,  so  they  persisted  for  some 
time  in  these  good  resolutions,  as  long  as 
they  had  good  rulers  that  set  them  good 
examples,  gave  them  good  instructions,  and 
reproved  and  restrained  the  corruptions  that 
crept  in  among  them,  and  as  long  as  they 
had  fresh  in  remembrance  the  great  things 
God  did  for  them  when  he  brought  them 
into    Canaan:    those   that  had    seen    these 
wonders  had  so  much  sense  as  to  believe 
their  own  eyes,  and  so  much  reason  as  to  serve 
that  God  who  had  appeared  so  gloriously  on 
their  behalf ;  but  those  that  followed,  because 
they  had  not  seen,  beheved  not.     3.  Of  the 
death  and  burial  of  Joshua,  which  gave  a 
fatal  stroke  to  the  interests  of  rehgion  among 
the  people,  v.  8,  9-     Yet  so  much  sense  they 
had  of  their  obligations  to  him  that  they  did 
him  honour  at  his  death,  and  buried  him  in 
Timnath-heres  J  so  it  is  called  here,  not,  as 
in  Joshua,  Timnath-serah.     Heres  signifies 
the  sun,   a  representation  of  which,  some 
think,  was  set  upon  his  sepulchre,  and  gave 
name  to  it,  in  remembrance  of  the  sun's 
standing  still  at  his  word.     So  divers  of  the 
Jewish  writers  say;  but  I  much  question 
whether  an  image  of  the   sun   would  be 
allowed  to  the  honour  of  Joshua  at  that 
time,   when,  by  reason  of   men's  general 
proneness  to  worship  the  sun,  it  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  abused  to  the  dishonour  of 
God.     4.  Of  the  rising  of  a  new  generation, 
V.  10.     All  that  generation  in  a  few  years 
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wore  off,  their  good  instructions  and  exam- 
ples died  and  were  buried  with  them,  and 
there  arose  another  generation  of  Israelites 
who  had  so  little  sense  of  religion,  and  were 
in  so  little  care  about  it,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  their  education, 
one  might  truly  say  that  they  knew  not  the 
Lord,  knew  him  not  aright,  knew  him  not  as 
he  had  revealed  himself^  else  they  would  not 
have  forsaken  him.  They  were  so  entirely 
devoted  to  the  world,  so  intent  upon  the 
business  of  it  or  so  indulgent  of  the  flesh  in 
ease  and  luxury,  that  they  never  minded  the 
true  God  and  his  holy  religion,  and  so  were 
easily  drawn  aside  to  false  gods  and  their 
abominable  superstitions. 

And  so  he  comes  to  give  us  a  general  idea  of 
the  series  of  things  in  Israel  during  the  time  of 
the  judges,the  same  repeated  in  the  same  order. 
I.  The  people  of  Israel  forsoo^i  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  gave  that  worship  and  honour  to 
the  dunghill  deities  of  the  Canaanites  which 
was   due   to  him  alone.     Be   astonished,   O 
heavens  1  at  this,  and  wonder,  0  earth  !  Hath 
a  nation,  such  a  nation,  so  well  fed,  so  well 
taught,  changed  its  God,  such  a  God,  a  God 
ofinfinite power,  unspotted  purity,  inexhausti- 
ble goodness,  and  so  very  jealous  of  a  com- 
petitor, for  stocks  and  stones  that  could  do 
neither  good  nor  evil?  Jer.  ii.  11,  12.  Never 
was  there  such  an  instance  of  folly,  ingrati- 
tude, and  perfidiousness.     Observe  how  it 
is   described  here,   v.  H — 13.     In  general, 
tfiey  did  evil,  nothing  could  be  more  evil, 
that  is,  more  provoking  to  God,  nor  more 
prejudicial  to  themselves,  and  it  was  «»  the 
sight  of  the  Lord ;  all  evil  is  before  him,  but 
he  takes  special  notice  of  the  sin  of  having 
any  other  god.     In  particular,   1.  They/or- 
sook  the  Lord  {v.  12,  and  again  v.  i3) ;  this 
was  one  of  the  two  great  evils  they  were 
guilty  of,  Jer.  ii.  13.     They  had  been  joined 
to  the  Lord  in  covenant,  but  now  they  for- 
sook him,    as    a  wife  treacherously  departs 
from  her  husband.     "  They  forsook  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord,"  so  the  Chaldee :  for  those 
that  forsake  the  worship  of  God  do  in  effect 
forsake   God  himself.      It  aggravated  this 
that  he  was  the  God  of  their  fathers,  so  thai 
they  were  horn  in  his  house,  and  therefore 
bound  to  serve  him ;  and  that  he  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  he  loosed  their 
bonds,  and  upon  that  account  also  they  were 
obliged  to  serve  him.     2.  When  they  for- 
sook the  only  true  God  they  did  not  turn 
atheists,  nor  were  they  such  fools  as  to  say. 
There  is  no  God;  but  they  followed  other 
gods  :  so  much  remained  of  pure  nature  as 
to  own  a  God,  yet  so  much  appeared  of  cor- 
rupt nature  as  to  multiply  gods,  and  take  up 
with  any,  and  to  follow  the  fashion,  not  the 
rule,  in  religious  worship.  Israel  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  a  peculiar  people  and  dignified 
above  all  others,  and  yet  so  false  were  they 
to  their  own  privileges  that  they  were  fond 
of  the  gods  of  the  people  that   were  round 
about  them.      Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  he- 
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and  she-gods  ;  they  made  their  court  to  sun 
and  moon,  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Baalim  sig- 
nifies lords,  and  Ashtaroth  blessed  ones,  both 
plural,  for  when  they  forsook  Jehovah,  who 
is  one,  they  had  gods  many  and  lords  many, 
as  a  luxuriant  fancy  pleased  to  multiply  them. 
Whatever  they  took  for  their  gods,  they  served 
thera  and  bowed  down  to  them,  gave  honour 
to  them  and  begged  favours  from  thera. 

II.  The  God  of  Israel  was  hereby  pro- 
voked to  anger,  and  delivered  them  up  into 
the  hand  of  their  enemies,  v.  14,  15.  He 
was  -wroth  with  them,  for  he  is  a  jealous 
God  and  true  to  the  honour  of  his  own 
name ;  and  the  way  he  took  to  punish  them 
for  their  apostasy  was  to  make  those  their 
tormentors  whom  they  yielded  to  as  their 
tempters.  They  made  themselves  as  mean 
and  miserable  by  forsaking  God  as  they 
would  have  been  great  and  happy  if  they 
had  continued  faithful  to  him.  1.  Tlie  scale 
of  victory  turned  against  them.  After  they 
forsook  God,  whenever  they  took  the  sword 
in  hand  they  were  as  sure  to  be  beaten  as 
before  they  had  been  sure  to  conquer. 
Formerly  their  enemies  could  not  stand 
before  them,  but,  wherever  they  went,  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  for  them  ;  when  they 
began  to  cool  in  their  religion,  God  sus- 
pended his  favour,  stopped  the  progress  of 
their  successes,  and  would  not  drive  out 
their  enemies  any  more  (v.  3),  only  suffered 
them  to  keep  their  ground ;  but  now,  when 
they  had  quite  revolted  to  idolatry,  the  war 
turned  directly  against  them,  and  they  could 
not  any  longer  stand  before  their  enemies.  God 
would  rather  give  the  success  to  those  that  had 
never  known  norownedhimthanto  those  that 
had  done  both,  but  had  now  deserted  him. 
Wherever  they  went,  they  might  perceive 
that  God  himself  had  turned  to  be  their 
enemy,  and  fought  against  them,  Isa.  Lxiii.  10. 
2.  The  balance  of  power  then  turned  against 
them  of  course.  Whoever  would  might 
spoil  them,  whoever  would  might  oppress 
them.  God  sold  them  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies  ;  not  only  he  delivered  them  up 
freely,  as  we  do  that  which  we  have  sold, 
but  he  did  it  upon  a  valuable  consideration, 
that  he  might  get  himself  honour  as  a  jealous 
God,  who  would  not  spare  ev«n  his  own 
pecuUar  people  when  they  provoked  him. 
He  sold  thera  as  insolvent  debtors  are  sold 
(Matt,  xviii.  25),  by  their  sufferings  to  make 
some  sort  of  reparation  to  his  glory  for  the 
injury  it  sustained  by  their  apostasy.  Ob- 
serve how  their  punishment,  (1.)  Answered 
what  they  had  done.  They  served  the  gods 
of  the  nations  that  were  round  about  them, 
even  the  meanest,  and  God  made  thera  serve 
the  princes  of  the  nations  that  were  round 
about  them,  even  the  meanest.  He  that  is 
company  for  every  fool  is  justly  made  a  fool  of 
ny  every  company.  (2.)  How  it  answered  what 
(iod  had  spoken.  The  hand  of  heaven  was 
thus  tinned  against  them,  as  the  Lord  had  said, 
and  as  the  Lord  had  sworn  (v.  15),  referring 
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to  the  curse  and  death  set  before  them  in  the 
covenant,  with  the  blessing  and  life.  Those 
that  have  found  God  true  to  his  promises 
may  thence  infer  that  he  will  be  as  true  to 
his  threatenings. 

III.  The  God  of  infinite  mercy  took  pity 
on  them  in  their  distresses,  though  they 
had  brought  themselves  into  them  by  their 
own  sin  and  folly,  and  wrought  deliver- 
ance for  them.  Nevertheless,  though  theii 
trouble  was  the  punishment  of  their  sin 
and  the  accomplishment  of  God's  word, 
yet  they  were  in  process  of  time  saved  out 
of  their  trouble,  v.  16 — 18.  Here  observe, 
1.  The  inducement  of  their  deliverance.  It 
came  purely  from  God's  pity  and  tender 
compassion;  the  reason  was  fetched  from 
within  himself.  It  is  not  said.  It  repented 
them  because  of  their  iniquities  (for  it  appears, 
V.  17,  that  many  of  thera  continued  unre- 
forraed),  but.  It  repented  the  Lord  because  of 
their  groanings ;  though  it  is  not  so  much 
the  burden  of  sin  as  the  burden  of  affliction 
that  they  are  said  to  groan  under.  It  is 
true  they  deserved  to  perish  for  ever  under 
his  curse,  yet,  this  being  the  day  of  his 
patience  and  our  probation,  he  does  not  stir 
up  all  his  wrath.  He  might  in  justice  have 
abandoned  thera,  but  he  could  not  for  pity 
do  it.  2.  The  instrmnents  of  their  deliver- 
ance. God  did  not  send  angels  frora  heaven 
to  rescue  them,  nor  bring  in  any  foreign  power 
to  their  aid,  but  raised  up  judges  from 
among  themselves,  as  there  was  occasion, 
men  to  whom  God  gave  extraordinary 
qualifications  for,  and  calls  to,  that  special 
service  for  which  they  were  designed,  which 
was  to  reform  and  deliver  Israel,  and  whose 
great  attempts  he  crowned  with  wonderful 
success  :  The  Lord  was  with  the  judges  when 
he  raised  them  up,  and  so  they  became 
saviours.  Observe,  (f.)  In  the  days  of  the 
greatest  degeneracy  and  distress  of  the  church 
there  shall  be  some  whom  God  will  either 
find  or  make  fit  to  redress  its  grievances  and 
set  things  to  rights.  (2.)  God  must  be  ac- 
knowledged in'  the  seasonable  rising  up  of 
useful  men  for  public  service.  He  endues 
men  with  wisdom  and  courage,  gives  thera 
hearts  to  act  and  venture.  All  that  are  in 
any  way  the  blessings  of  their  country  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  gifts  of  God.  (3.)  Whom 
God  calls  he  will  own,  and  give  thera  his 
presence  ;  whom  he  raises  up  he  will  be  with. 
(4.)  The  judges  of  a  land  are  its  saviours. 

IV.  The  degenerate  Israelites  were  not 
effectually  and  thoroughly  reformed,  no,  not 
by  their  judges,  v.  17—19.  1.  Even  while 
their  judges  were  with  them,  and  active 
in  the  work  of  reformation,  there  were  those 
that  would  not  hearken  to  their  judges,  but  at 
that  very  time  went  a  whoring  after  other 
gods,  so  mad  were  they  upon  their  idols,  and 
so  obstinately  bent  to  backslide.  They  had 
been  espoused  to  God,  but  broke  the  mar- 
riage-covenant, and  went  a  whoring  after 
these  gods.     Idolatry  is  spiritual  adultery. 
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so  vile,  and  base,  and  perfidious  a  thing 
is  it,  and  so  hardly  are  those  reclaimed 
that  are  addicted  to  it.  2.  Those  that  in 
the  times  of  reformation  began  to  amend 
yet  turned  quickly  out  of  the  way  again, 
and  became  as  bad  as  ever.  The  way 
they  turned  out  of  was  that  which  their 
godly  ancestors  walked  in,  and  set  them  out 
in ;  but  they  soon  started  from  under  the 
influence  both  of  their  fathers'  good  example 
and  of  their  own  good  education.  The 
wicked  children  of  godly  parents  do  so,  and 
will  therefore  have  a  great  deal  to  answer 
for.  However,  when  the  judge  was  dead, 
they  looked  upon  the  dam  which  checked 
the  stream  of  their  idolatry  as  removed, 
and  then  it  flowed  down  again  with  so 
much  the  more  fury,  and  the  next  age 
seemed  to  be  rather  the  worse  for  the  at- 
tempts that  had  been  made  towards  re- 
formation, V.  19.  They  corrupted  themselves 
more  than  their  fathers,  strove  to  outdo 
them  in  multiplying  strange  gods  and  in- 
venting profane  and  impious  rites  of  worship, 
as  it  were  m  contradiction  to  their  reformers. 
They  ceased  not  from,  or,  as  the  word  is,  they 
would  not  let  fall,  any  of  their  own  doings, 
grew  not  ashamed  of  those  idolatrous  ser- 
vices that  were  most  odious  nor  weary  of 
those  that  were  most  barbarous,  would  not 
so  much  as  diminish  one  step  of  their  hard 
and  stubborn  way.  Thus  those  that  have 
forsaken  the  good  ways  of  God,  which  they 
have  once  known  and  professed,  commonly 
grow  most  daring  and  desperate  in  sin,  and 
have  their  hearts  most  hardened. 

V.  God's  just  resolution  hereupon  was 
still  to  continue  the  rod  over  them,  1.  Their 
sin  was  sparing  the  Canaanites,  and  this  in 
contempt  and  violation  of  the  covenant 
God  had  made  with  them  and  the  com- 
mands he  had  given  them,  v.  20.  2.  Their 
punishment  was  that  the  Canaanites  were 
spared,  and  so  they  were  beaten  with  their 
own  rod.  They  were  not  all  delivered  into 
the  hand  of  Joshua  while  he  lived,  v.  23. 
Our  Lord  Jesus,  though  he  spoiled  princi- 
palities and  powers,  yet  did  not  complete  his 
victory  at  first.  We  see  not  yet  all  things 
put  under  him  ;  there  are  remains  of  Satan's 
interest  in  the  church,  as  there  were  of  the 
Canaanites  in  the  land :  but  our  Joshua  lives 
for  ever,  and  will  in  the  great  day  perfect 
his  conquest.  After  Joshua's  death,  little 
was  done  for  a  long  time  against  the  Canaan- 
ites :  Israel  indulged  them,  and  grew  fami- 
liar with  them,  and  therefore  God  would  not 
drive  them  out  any  more,  «?.  21.  If  they 
will  have  such  inmates  as  these  among 
them,  let  them  take  them,  and  see  what 
will  come  of  it.  God  chose  their  delu- 
sions, Isa.  Ixvi.  4.  Thus  men  cherish  and 
indulge  their  own  corrupt  appetites  and 
passions,  and,  instead  of  mortifying  them, 
make  provision  for  them,  and  therefore  God 
iustly  leaves  them  to  themselves  under  the 
power  of  their  sins,  which  will  be  their  ruin. 


The  idolatry  of  the  Israelites. 
So  shall  their  doom  be  ;  they  themselves  have 
decided  it.  These  remnants  of  the  Canaanites 
were  left  to  prove  Israel  (v.  22),  whether  they 
would  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  or  not ;  not 
that  God  might  know  them,  but  that  they 
might  know  themselves.  It  was  to  try,  (1.) 
Whether  they  could  resist  the  temptations 
to  idolatry  which  the  Canaanites  would  lay 
before  them.  God  had  told  them  they  could 
not,  Deut.  vii.  4.  But  they  thought  they 
could.  "  Well,"  said  God,  "  I  will  try  you;" 
and,  upon  trial,  it  was  found  that  the  tempters' 
charms  were  far  too  strong  for  them.  God 
has  told  us  how  deceitful  and  desperately 
wicked  our  hearts  are,  but  we  are  not  willing 
to  beheve  it  till  by  making  bold  with  tempta- 
tion we  find  it  too  true  by  sad  experience. 
(2.)  Whether  they  would  make  a  good  use 
of  the  vexations  which  the  remaining  natives 
would  give  them,  and  the  many  troubles 
they  would  occasion  them,  and  would  there- 
by be  convinced  of  sin  and  humbled  for  it, 
reformed,  and  driven  to  God  and  their  duty, 
whether  by  continual  alarms  from  them  they 
would  be  kept  in  awe  and  made  afraid  of 
provoking  God. 

CHAP.  III. 

In  this  chapter,  I.  A  general  account  of  Israel's  enemies  is  pre. 
niised,  and  of  the  mischief  they  did  thcni,  ver.  1—7.  II.  A  par- 
ticular account  of  the  brave  exploits  doue  by  the  first  three  of  the 
judges.  1.  Othniel,  whom  God  raised  up  to  fight  Israel's  battles, 
and  plead  their  cause  against  the  king  of  Mesopotamia,  rer. 
8—11.  2.  Ehud,  who  was  employed  in  rescuing  Israelout  of  the 
bands  of  the  Moabites,  and  did  it  by  slabbing  the  king  of  Moab. 
vcr.  12 — 30.  3.  Sbamgar,  who  sigaalized  himself  in  an  encounter 
with  the  Philistines,  ver.  31. 

NOW  these  are  the  nations  which 
the  Lord  left  to  prove  Israel 
by  them,  even  as  many  of  Israel  as 
had  not  known  all  the  wars  of  Ca- 
naan ;  2  Only  that  the  generations  of 
the  children  of  Israel  might  know,  to 
teach  them  war,  at  the  least  such  as  be- 
fore knew  nothing  thereof;  3  Namely^ 
five  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  all 
the  Canaanites,  and  the  Sidonians, 
and  the  Hivites  that  dwelt  in  mount 
Lebanon,  from  mount  Baal-hermon 
unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath.  4 
And  they  were  to  prove  Israel  by 
them,  to  know  whether  they  would 
hearken  unto  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord,  which  he  commanded  their 
fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  5 
And  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt 
among  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  and 
Amorites,  and  Perizzites,  and  Hivites, 
and  Jebusites :  6  And  they  took 
their  daughters  to  be  their  wives,  and 
gave  their  daughters  to  their  sons, 
and  served  their  gods.  7  And  the 
children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight 
of  theLoRD,and  forgat  the  Lord  their 
God.  and  served  Baalim  and  the  groves. 
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We  are  here  told  what  remained  of  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  1.  There  were 
some  of  them  that  kept  together  in  united 
bodies,  unbroken  (y.  3) :  The  five  lords  of 
the  Philistines,  namel)^  Ashdod,  Gaza,  As- 
kelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron,  1  Sam.  vi.  17- 
Three  of  these  cities  had  been  in  part  re- 
duced (ch.  i.  18),  but  it  seems  the  Philistines 
(probably  with  the  help  of  the  other  two, 
which  strengthened  their  confederacy  with 
each  other  thenceforward)  recovered  the 
possession  of  them.  These  gav.e  the  greatest 
disturbance  to  Israel  of  any  of  the  natives, 
especially  in  the  latter  times  of  the  judges, 
and  they  were  never  quite  reduced  until 
David's  time.  There  Avas  a  particular  na- 
tion called  Canaanites,  that  kept  their 
ground  with  the  Sidonians,  upon  the  coast 
of  the  great  sea.  And  in  the  north  the 
Hivites  held  much  of  Mount  Lebanon,  it 
being  a  remote  corner,  in  which  perhaps 
they  were  supported  by  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states.  But,  besides  these,  2.  There 
were  every  where  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
some  scatterings  of  the  nations  (v.  5),  Hit- 
tites,  Amorites,  &c.,  which,  by  Israel's  foolish 
connivance  and  indulgence,  were  so  many, 
80  easy,  and  so  insolent,  «that  the  children  of 
Israel  are  said  to  dwell  among  them,  as  if  the 
right  had  still  remained  in  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Israelites  had  been  taken  in  by  their 
permission  and  only  as  tenants  at  will. 

Now  concerning  these  remnants  of  the 
natives  observe, 

I.  How  wisely  God  permitted  them  to  re- 
main. It  is  mentioned  in  the  close  of  the 
foregoing  chapter  as  an  act  of  God's  jus- 
tice, that  he  let  them  remain  for  Israel's  cor- 
rection. But  here  another  construction  is 
put  upon  it,  and  it  ap})ears  to  have  been  an 
act  of  God's  wisdom,  that  he  let  them  remain 
for  Israel's  real  advantage,  that  those  who 
had  not  known  the  wars  of  Canaan  might 
learn  war,  v.  1,  2.  It  was  the  will  of  God 
that  the  people  of  Israel  should  be  inured 
to  war,  1.  Because  their  country  was  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  fruitful,  and  abounded 
with  dainties  of  all  sorts,  which,  if  they  were 
not  sometimes  made  to  know  hardship, 
would  be  in  danger  of  sinking  them  into  the 
utmost  degree  of  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
They  must  sometimes  wade  in  blood,  and 
not  always  in  milk  and  honey,  lest  even  their 
men  of  war,  by  the  long  disuse  of  arms, 
should  become  as  soft  and  as  nice  as  the 
tender  and  delicate  woman,  that  would  not  set 
so  much  as  the  sole  of  her  foot  to  the  ground 
for  tenderness  and  delicacy,  a  temper  as 
destructive  to  every  thing  that  is  good  as  it 
is  to  every  thing  that  is  great,  and  therefore 
to  be  carefully  watched  against  by  all  God's 
Israel.  2.  Because  their  country  lay  very 
much  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  by  whom  they 
must  e.xpect  to  be  msulted ,  for  God's  heri- 
tage was  as  a  speckled  bird ;  the  birds  round 
about  were  against  her,  Jer.  .xii.  *).  It  was 
therefore  necessary  they  should  be  well  dls- 
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ciplined,  that  they  might  defend  their  coasts 
when  invaded,  and  might  hereafter  enlarge 
their  coast  as  God  had  promised  them.  The 
art  of  war  is  best  learnt  by  experience, 
which  not  only  acquaints  men  with  martial 
discipline,  but  (which  is  no  less  necessary) 
inspires  them  mth  a  martial  disposition.  It 
was  for  the  interest  of  Israel  to  breed  soldiers, 
as  it  is  the  interest  of  an  island  to  breed  sea- 
men, and  therefore  God  left  Canaanites  among 
them,  that,  by  the  less  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships they  met  with  in  encountering  them, 
they  might  be  prepared  for  greater,  and,  by 
running  with  the  footmen,  might  learn  to  con- 
tend with  horses,  Jer.  xii.  5.  Israel  was  a 
figure  of  the  church  militant,  that  must  fight 
its  way  to  a  triumphant  state.  The  soldiers  of 
Christ  must  endure  hardness,  2  Tim.  ii.  3. 
Corruption  is  therefore  left  remaining  in  the 
hearts  even  of  good  Christians,  that  they  may 
learn  war,  may  keep  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  and  stand  continually  upon  their  guard. 
The  learned  bishop  Patrick  offers  another 
sense  oi  v.  2  .  That  they  might  know  to  teach 
them  war,  that  is,  they  shall  know  what 
it  is  to  be  left  to  themselves.  Their  fathers 
fought  by  a  divine  power.  God  taught  their 
hands  to  war  and  their  fingers  to  fight ;  but 
now  that  they  have  forfeited  his  favour  let 
them  learn  what  it  is  to  fight  like  other  men. 
II.  How  wickedly  Israel  mingled  them- 
selves with  those  that  did  remain.  One 
thing  God  intended  in  leaving  them  among 
them  was  to  prove  Israel  {v.  4),  that  those 
who  were  faithful  to  the  God  of  Israel  might 
have  the  honour  of  resisting  the  Canaanites' 
allurements  to  idolatrj',  and  that  those  who 
were  false  and  insincere  might  be  discovered, 
and  might  fall  under  the  shame  of  yielding 
to  those  allurements.  Thus  in  the  Christian 
churches  there  rhust  needs  be  heresies,  that 
those  who  are  perfect  may  be  made  manifest, 
1  Cor.  xi.  19.     Israel,  upon  trial,  proved  bad. 

1.  They  joined  in  marriage  with  the  Ca- 
naanites (u.  6),  though  they  could  not  advance 
either  their  honour  or  their  estate  by  marry- 
ing with  them.  They  would  mar  their  blood 
instead  of  mending  it,  and  sink  their  estates 
instead  of  raising  them,  by  such  marriages. 

2.  Thus  they  were  brought  to  join  in  worship 
with  them  ;  they  served  their  gods  (v.  6), 
Baalim  and  the  groves  {v.  7),  that  is,  the 
images  that  were  worshipped  in  groves  of 
thick  trees,  which  were  a  sort  of  natural 
temples.  In  such  unequal  matches  there  is 
more  reason  to  fear  that  the  bad  will  corrupt 
the  good  than  to  hope  that  the  goodwill  reform 
the  bad,  as  there  is  m  laying  two  pears  toge- 
ther, the  one  rotten  and  the  other  sound.  When 
they  inclined  to  worship  other  gods  they  for- 
got the  Lord  their  God.  In  complaisance  to 
their  new  relations,  they  talked  of  nothing 
but  Baalim  and  the  groves,  so  that  by  degrees 
they  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  true  God, 
ancl  forgot  there  was  such  a  Being,  and  what 
obligations  they  lay  under  to  him.  In  no- 
thing is  the  corrupt  memory  of  man  more 
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treacherous  than  in  this,  that  it  is  apt  to  forget 
God ;  because  out  of  sight,  he  is  out  of  mind  ; 
and  here  begins  all  the  wickedness  that  is  in 
the  world  :  they  have  perverted  their  way ,  for 
they  hd^wc  forgotten  the  Lord  their  God. 

8  Therefore  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  sold 
them  into  the  hand  of  Chushan- 
rishathaim  king  of  Mesopotamia :  and 
the  children  of  Israel  served  Chushan- 
rishathaim  eight  years.  9  And  when 
the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  raised  up  a  deliverer 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  who  deli- 
vered them,  even  Othniel  the  son  of 
Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother.  10 
And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  up- 
on him,  and  he  judged  Israel,  and  went 
out  to  war :  and  the  Lord  delivered 
Chushan-rishathaim  king  of  Mesopo- 
tamia into  his  hand;  and  his  hand  pre- 
vailed against  Chushan-rishathaim. 
11  And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years. 
And  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz  died. 

We  now  come  to  the  records  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  particular  judges,  the  first  of 
which  was  Othniel,  in  whom  the  story  of  this 
book  is  knit  to  that  of  Joshua,  for  even  in 
Joshua's  time  Othniel  began  to  be  famous, 
by  which  it  appears  that  it  was  not  long  after 
Israel's  settlement  in  Canaan  before  their 
purity  began  to  be  corrupted  and  their  peace 
(by  consequence)  disturbed.  And  those  who 
have  taken  pains  to  enquire  into  the  sacred 
chronology  are  generally  agreed  that  the 
Danites'  idolatry,  and  the  war  with  the  Ben- 
jamites  for  abusing  the  Levite's  concubine, 
though  related  in  the  latter  end  of  this  book, 
happened  about  this  time,  under  or  before 
the  government  of  Othniel,  who,  though  a 
judge,  was  not  such  a  king  in  Israel  as 
would  keep  men  from  doing  what  was  right 
in  their  own  eyes.  In  this  short  narrative  of 
Othniel's  government  we  have, 

I.  The  distress  that  Israel  was  brought 
into  for  their  sin,  v.  8.  God  being  justly 
displeased  with  them  for  plucking  up  the 
hedge  of  their  peculiarity,  and  laying  them- 
selves in  common  with  the  nations,  plucked 
up  the  hedge  of  their  protection  and  laid 
them  open  to  the  nations,  set  them  to  sale  as 
goods  he  would  part  with,  and  the  first  that 
laid  hands  on  them  was  Chushan-rishathaim, 
king  of  that  Syria  which  lay  between  the  two 
great  rivers  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  thence 
called  Mesopotamia,  which  signifies  in  the 
midst  of  rivers.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
a  warlike  prince,  and,  aiming  to  enlarge  his 
dominions,  he  invaded  the  two  tribes  first  on 
the  other  side  Jordan  that  lay  next  him,  and 
afterwards,  perhaps  by  degrees,  penetrated 
mto  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  as  far  as 
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he  went  put  them  under  contribution,  exact- 


ing it  with  rigour,  and  perhaps  quartering 
soldiers  upon  them.  Laban,  who  oppressed 
Jacob  with  a  hard  service,  was  of  this  country ; 
but  it  lay  at  such  a  distance  that  one  could 
not  have  thought  Israel's  trouble  would  come 
from  such  a  far  country,  which  shows  so 
much  the  more  of  the  hand  of  God  in  it. 

II.  Their  return  to  God  in  this  distress  : 
When  he  slew  them,  then  they  sought  him. 
whom  before  they  had  slighted.  Tlie  child- 
ren of  Israel,  even  the  generality  of  them, 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  v.  9.  At  first  they  made 
light  of  their  trouble,  and  thought  they  could 
easily  shake  oft*  the  yoke  of  a  prince  at  such 
a  distance ;  but,  when  it  continued  eight 
years,  they  began  to  feel  the  smart  of  it,  and 
then  those  cried  under  it  who  before  had 
laughed  at  it.  Those  who  in  the  day  of  their 
mirth  had  cried  to  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  now 
that  they  are  in  trouble  cry  to  the  Lord  from 
whom  they  had  revolted,whose  justice  brought 
them  into  this  trouble,  and  whose  power  and 
favour  could  alone  help  them  out  of  it. 
Aflfliction  makes  those  cry  to  God  with  impor. 
tunity  who  before  would  scarcely  speak  to  him, 

III.  God's  return  in  mercy  to  them  for 
their  deliverance.  Though  need  drove  them 
to  him,  he  did  not  therefore  reject  their 
prayers,  but  graciously  raised  up  a  deliverer^ 
or  saviour,  as  the  word  is.  Observe,  1.  Who 
the  deliverer  was.  It  was  Othniel,  who  mar- 
ried Caleb's  daughter,  one  of  the  old  stock 
that  had  seen  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  had 
himself,  no  question,  kept  his  integrity,  and 
secretly  lamented  the  apostasy  of  his  people, 
but  waited  for  a  divine  call  to  appear  pub- 
licly for  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  He 
was  now,  we  may  suppose,  far  advanced  in 
years,  when  God  raised  him  up  to  this  honour, 
but  the  decays  of  age  were  no  hindrance  to 
his  usefulness  when  God  had  work  for  him 
to  do.  2.  Whence  he  had  his  commission, 
not  of  man,  nor  by  man  ;  but  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him  (v.  10),  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  courage  to  qualify  him  for  the 
service,  and  a  spirit  of  power  to  excite  him  to 
it,  so  as  to  give  him  and  others  full  satisfaction 
that  it  was  the  will  of  God  he  should  engage  in 
it.  The  Chaldee  says.  The  spirit  of  prophecy 
remained  on  him.  3.  What  method  he  took. 
He  first  judged  Israel,  reproved  them,  called 
them  to  an  account  for  their  sins,  and 
reformed  them,  and  then  went  out  to 
war.  This  was  the  right  method.  Let  sin  at 
home  be  conquered,  that  worst  of  enemies, 
and  then  enemies  abroad  will  be  the  more 
easily  dealt  with.  Thus  let  Christ  be  our 
Judge  and  Law-giver,  and  then  he  will  save 
us,  and  on  no  other  terms,  Isa.  xxxiii.  22. 
4.  What  good  success  he  had.  He  prevailed 
to  break  the  yoke  of  the  oppression,  and,  as 
it  should  seem,  to  break  the  neck  of  the 
oppressor ;  for  it  is  said.  The  Lord  delivered 
Chushan-rishathaim  into  his  hand.  Now  was 
Judah,  of  which  tribe  Othniel  was,  as  a  lion's 
ichelp  gone  up  from  the  prey.     5.  The  happy 
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consequence  of  Othniel's  good  services.  The 
land,  though  not  getting  ground,  yet  had  rest, 
and  some  fruits  of  the  reformation,  forty 
years  ;  and  the  benefit  would  have  been  per- 
petual if  they  had  kept  close  to  God  and 
their  duty. 

12  And  the  children  of  Israel  did 
evil  again  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  : 
and  the  Lord  strengthened  Eglon 
the  king  of  Moab  against  Israel,  be- 
cause they  had  done  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord.  13  And  he  gathered 
unto  him  the  children  of  Ammon  and 
Amalek,  and  went  and  smote  Israel, 
and  possessed  the  city  of  palm  trees. 
14  So  the  children  of  Israel  served 
Eglon  the  king  of  Moab  eighteen 
years.  15  But  when  the  children  of 
Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord 
raised  them  up  a  deliverer,  Ehud  the 
son  of  Gera,  a  Benjamite,  a  man  left- 
handed  :  and  by  him  the  children  of 
Israel  sent  a  present  unto  Eglon  the 
king  of  Moab.  16  But  Ehud  made 
him  a  dagger  which  had  two  edges, 
of  a  cubit  length ;  and  he  did  gird  it 
under  his  raiment  upon  his  right  thigh. 
17  And  he  brought  the  present  unto 
Eglon  king  of  Moab :  and  Eglon  was 
a  very  fat  man.  18  And  when  he 
had  made  an  end  to  offer  the  present, 
he  sent  away  the  people  that  bare  the 
present.  19  But  he  himself  turned 
again  from  the  quarries  that  imre  by 
Gilgal,  and  said,  I  have  a  secret  er- 
rand unto  thee,  O  king  :  who  said, 
Keep  silence.  And  all  that  stood  by 
him  went  out  from  him.  20  And 
Ehud  came  unto  him ;  and  he  was 
sitting  in  a  summer  parlour,  which 
he  had  for  himself  alone.  And  Ehud 
said,  I  have  a  message  from  God  unto 
thee.     And  he  arose  out  of  his  seat. 

21  And  Ehud  put  forth  his  left  hand, 
and  took  the  dagger  from  his  right 
thigh,  and  thrust  it  into  his  belly: 

22  And  the  haft  also  went  in  after 
the  blade;  and  the  fat  closed  upon 
the  blade,  so  that  he  could  not  draw 
the  dagger  out  of  his  belly ;  and  the 
dirt  came  out.  23  Then  Ehud  went 
forth  through  the  porch,  and  shut  the 
doors  of  the  parlour  upon  him,  and 
locked  them.  24  When  he  was  gone 
out,  his  servants  came  ;  and  when 
they  saw  that,  behold,  the  doors  of 
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the  parlour  were  locked,  they  said. 
Surely  he  covereth  his  feet  in  his 
summer  chamber.  25  And  they  tar- 
ried till  they  were  ashamed :  and, 
behold,  he  opened  not  the  doors  of 
the  parlcvur ;  therefore  they  took  a 
key,  and  opened  them :  and,  behold, 
their  lord  was  fallen  down  dead  on 
the  earth.  26  And  Ehud  escaped 
while  they  tarried,  and  passed  l)eyond 
the  quarries,  and  escaped  unto  Sei- 
rath.  27  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
he  was  come,  that  he  blew  a  trumpet 
in  the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  and  the 
children  of  Israel  went  down  with 
him  from  the  mount,  and  he  before 
them.  28  And  he  said  unto  them. 
Follow  after  me  :  for  the  Lord  hath 
delivered  your  enemies  the  Moabites 
into  your  hand.  And  they  went 
down  after  him,  and  took  the  fords 
of  Jordan  toward  Moab,  and  suffered 
not  a  man  to  pass  over.  29  And 
they  slew  of  Moab  at  that  time  about 
ten  thousand  men,  all  lusty,  and  all 
men  of  valour;  and  there  escaped 
not  a  man.  30  So  Moab  was  sub- 
dued that  day  under  the  hand  of  Is- 
rael. And  the  land  had  rest  four- 
score years. 

Ehud  is  the  next  of  the  judges  whose 
achievements  are  related  in  this  history,  and 
here  is  an  account  of  his  actions. 

I.  When  Israel  sins  again  God  raises  up  a 
new  oppressor,  v.  12 — 14.  It  was  an  aggra- 
vation of  their  wickedness  that  they  did  evil 
again  after  they  had  smarted  so  long  for 
their  former  iniquities,  promised  so  fair  when 
Othniel  judged  them,  and  received  so  much 
mercy  from  God  in  their  deliverance.  What, 
and  after  all  this,  again  to  break  his  com- 
mandments !  Was  the  disease  obstinate  to  all 
the  methods  of  cure,  both  corrosives  and 
lenitives?  It  seems  it  was.  Perhaps  they 
thought  they  might  make  the  more  bold  with 
their  old  sins  because  they  saw  themselves  in 
no  danger  from  their  old  oppressor;  the 
powers  of  that  kingdom  were  weakened  and 
brought  low.  But  God  made  them  know 
that  he  had  variety  of  rods  wherewith  to 
chastise  them :  He  strengthened  Eglon  king 
of  Moab  against  them.  This  oppressor  lay 
nearer  to  them  than  the  former,  and  therefore 
would  be  the  more  mischievous  to  them ;  God's 
judgments  thus  approached  them  gradually, 
to  bring  them  to  repentance.  When  Israel 
dwelt  in  tents,  but  kept  their  integrity,  Balak 
king  of  Moab,  who  would  have  strengthened 
himself  against  them,  was  baffled  ;  but  now 
that  they  had  forsaken  God,  and  worshipped 
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the  gods  of  the  nations  round  about  them 
fand  perhaps  those  of  the  Moabites  among 
the  rest),  here  was  another  king  of  Moab, 
whom  God  strengthened  against  them,  put 
power  into  his  hands,  though  a  wicked  man, 
that  he  might  be  a  scourge  to  Israel.  The 
staflf  in  his  hand  with  which  he  beat  Israel 
was  God's  indignation  ;  howbeit  he  meant  not 
so,  neither  did  his  heart  think  so,  Isa.  x.  6,  7. 
Israelites  did  ill,  and,  we  may  suppose, 
Moabites  did  worse ;  yet  because  God  com- 
monly punishes  the  sins  of  his  own  people  in 
this  world,  that,  the  flesh  being  destroyed, 
the  spirit  may  be  saved,  Israel  are  weakened 
and  Moab  strengthened  against  them.  God 
would  not  suffer  the  Israelites,  when  they 
were  the  stronger,  to  distress  the  Moabites, 
nor  give  them  any  disturbance,  though  they 
were  idolaters  (Deut.  ii.  9) ;  yet  now  he  suf- 
fered the  Moabites  to  distress  Israel,  and 
strengthened  them  on  purpose  that  they 
might :  Thy  judgments,  O  God  !  are  a  great 
deep.  The  king  of  Moab  took  to  his  as- 
sistance the  Ammonites  and  Amalekites 
{v.  13),  and  this  strengthened  him;  and  we 
are  here  told  how  they  prevailed,  1.  They 
beat  them  in  the  field  :  They  went  and  smote 
Israel  (u.  13),  not  only  those  tribes  that  lay 
next  them  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  who, 
though  first  settled,  being  frontier-tribes, 
were  most  disturbed ;  but  those  also  within 
Jordan,  for  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  city  of  palm-trees,  which,  it  is  probable, 
was  a  strong-hold  erected  near  the  place  where 
Jericho  had  stood,  for  that  was  so  called 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  3),  into  which  the  Moabites 
put  a  garrison,  to  be  a  bridle  upon  Israel, 
and  to  secure  the  passes  of  Jordan,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  communication  with  their 
own  country.  It  was  well  for  the  Kenites 
that  they  had  left  this  city  (cA.  i,  16)  before 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  See  how 
quickly  the  Israelites  lost  that  by  their  own 
sin  which  they  had  gained  by  miracles  of 
divine  mercy.  2.  They  made  them  to  serve 
(v.  14),  that  is,  exacted  tribute  from  them, 
either  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  kind  or 
money  in  lieu  of  them.  They  neglected  the 
service  of  God,  and  did  not  pay  him  his 
tribute ;  thus  therefore  did  God  recover  from 
them  that  wine  and  oil,  that  silver  and  gold, 
which  they  prepared  for  Baal,  Hos.  ii.  8. 
What  should  have  been  paid  to  the  divine 
grace,  and  was  not,  was  distrained  for,  and 
paid  to  the  divine  justice.  The  former  ser- 
vitude (v.  8)  lasted  but  eight  years,  this 
eighteen ;  for,  if  less  troubles  do  not  do  the 
work,  God  will  send  greater. 

II.  When  Israel  prays  again  God  raises 
up  anew  deliverer  (v.  15),  named  Ehud.  We 
are  here  told, 

1 .  That  he  was  a  Benjamite.  The  city  of 
palm-trees  lay  within  the  lot  of  this  tribe,  by 
which  it  is  probable  that  they  suffered  most, 
and  therefore  stirred  first  to  shake  off"  the 
yoke.  It  is  supposed  by  the  chronologers 
that  the  Israelites'  war  with  Benjamin  for 
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the  wickedness  of  Gibeah,  by  which  that 
whole  tribe  was  reduced  to  6{X)  men, 
happened  before  this,  so  that  we  may  well 
think  that  tribe  to  be  now  the  weakest  of  all 
the  tribes,  yet  out  of  it  God  raised  up  this 
deliverer,  in  token  of  his  being  perfectly  re- 
conciled  to  them,  to  manifest  his  own  power 
in  ordaining  strength  out  of  weakness,  and 
that  he  might  bestow  more  abundant  honour 
upon  that  part  which  lacked,  1  Cor.  xii.  24. 

2.  That  he  was  left-handed,  as  it  seems 
many  of  that  tribe  were,  ch.  xx.  16.  Benja- 
min signifies  the  son  of  the  right  hand,  and 
yet  multitudes  of  them  were  left-handed  ;  for 
men's  natures  do  not  always  answer  their 
names.  The  LXX.  say  he  was  an  ambi-dexter, 
one  that  could  use  both  hands  alike,  sup- 
posing that  this  was  an  advantage  to  him  in 
the  action  he  was  called  to ;  but  the  Hebrew 
phrase,  that  he  was  shut  of  his  right  hand, 
intimates  that,  either  through  disease  or  dis- 
use, he  made  little  or  no  use  of  that,  but  of 
his  left  hand  only,  and  so  was  the  less  fit  for 
war,  because  he  must  needs  handle  his  sword 
but  awkwardly ;  yet  God  chose  this  left- 
handed  man  to  be  the  man  of  his  right  hand, 
whom  he  would  make  strong  for  himself, 
Ps.  Ixxx.  17.  It  was  God's  right  hand  thdit 
gained  Israel  the  victory  (Ps.  xliv.  3),  not  the 
right  hand  of  the  instruments  he  employed. 

3.  We  are  here  told  what  Ehud  did  for  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Moabites.  He  saved  the  oppressed  by  de- 
stroying the  oppressors,  when  the  measure 
of  their  iniquity  was  full  and  the  set  time 
to  favour  Israel  had  come. 

(1.)  He  put  to  death  Eglon  the  king  of 
Moab;  I  say,  put  him  to  death,  not  mur- 
dered or  assassinated  him,  but  as  a  judge,  or 
minister  of  divine  justice,  executed  the  judg- 
ments of  God  upon  him,  as  an  implacable 
enemy  to  God  and  Israel.  This  story  is 
particularly  related. 

[l.]  He  had  a  fair  occasion  of  access  to 
him.  Being  an  ingenious  active  man,  and 
fit  to  stand  before  kings,  his  people  chose 
him  to  carry  a  present  in  the  name  of  all 
Israel,  over  and  above  their  tribute,  to  their 
great  lord  the  king  of  Moab,  that  they  might 
find  favour  in  his  eyes,  v.  15.  The  present 
is  called  mincha  in  the  original,  which  is  the 
word  used  in  the  law  for  the  offerings  that 
were  presented  to  God  to  obtain  his  favour ; 
these  the  children  of  Israel  had  not  offered 
in  their  season  to  the  God  that  loved  them  ; 
and  now,  to  punish  them  for  their  neglect, 
they  are  laid  under  a  necessity  of  bringing 
their  off'erings  to  a  heathen  prince  that  hated 
them.  Ehud  went  on  his  errand  to  Eglon, 
oflfered  his  present  with  the  usual  ceremony 
and  expressions  of  dutiful  respect,  the  better 
to  colour  what  he  intended  and  to  prevent 
suspicion. 

[2.]  It  should  seem,  from  the  first,  he  de- 
signed to 


to  be  the  death  of  him,  God  putting  it 
mto  his  heart,  and  letting  him  know  also 
that  the  motion  was  from  himself,  by  the 
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Spirit  that  came  upon  him,  the  impulses  of 
which  carried  with  them  their  own  evidence, 
and  so  gave  him  full  satisfaction  both  as  to 
the  lawfulness  and  the  success  of  this  daring 
attempt,  of  both  which  he  would  have  had 
reason  enough  to  doubt.  If  he  be  sure  that 
God  bids  him  do  it,  he  is  sure  both  that  he 
may  do  it  and  that  he  shall  do  it ;  for  a  com- 
mand from  God  is  sufficient  to  bear  us  out, 
and  bring  us  off,  both  against  our  con- 
sciences and  against  all  the  world.  That  he 
compassed  and  imagined  the  death  of  this 
tyrant  appears  by  the  preparation  he  made 
of  a  weapon  for  the  purpose,  a  short  dagger, 
but  half  a  yard  long,  like  a  bayonet,  which 
might  easily  be  concealed  under  his  clothes 
{v.  16),  perhaps  because  none  were  suffered 
to  come  near  the  king  with  their  swords  by 
their  sides.  This  he  wore  on  his  right  thigh, 
that  it  might  be  the  more  ready  to  his  left 
hand,  and  might  be  the  less  suspected. 

[3.]  He  contrived  how  to  be  alone  with 
him,  which  he  might  the  more  easily  be  now 
that  he  had  not  only  made  himself  known  to 
him,  but  ingratiated  himself  by  the  present, 
and  the  compliments  which  perhaps,  on  this 
occasion,  he  had  passed  upon  him.  Observe 
how  he  laid  his  plot.  First,  He  concealed 
his  design  even  from  his  own  attendants, 
brought  them  part  of  the  way,  and  then  or- 
dered them  to  go  forward  towards  home, 
while  he  himself,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
something  behind  him,  went  back  to  the  king 
of  Moab's  court,  v.  18.  There  needed  but 
one  hand  to  do  the  execution ;  had  more 
been  engaged  they  could  not  so  safely  have 
kept  counsel,  nor  so  easily  have  made  an  es- 
cape. Secondly,  He  returned  from  the  quar- 
ries by  Gilgal  {v.  19))  from  the  graven  images 
(so  it  is  in  the  margin)  which  were  with 
Gilgal,  set  up  perhaps  by  the  Moabites  with 
the  twelve  stones  which  Joshua  had  set  up 
there.  Some  suggest  that  the  sight  of  these 
idols  stirred  up  in  him  such  an  indignation 
against  the  king  of  Moab  as  put  him  upon 
the  execution  of  that  design  which  otherwise 
he  had  thought  to  let  fall  for  the  pre- 
sent. Or,  perhaps,  he  came  so  far  as  to 
these  images,  that,  telling  from  what  place 
he  returned,  the  king  of  Moab  might  be  the 
more  apt  to  believe  he  had  a  message  from 
God.  Thirdly,  He  begged  a  private  audience, 
and  obtained  it  in  a  withdrawing-room,  here 
called  a  summer  parlour.  He  told  the  king 
he  had  a  secret  errand  to  him,  who  thereupon 
ordered  all  his  attendants  to  withdraw,  v.  19- 
Whether  he  expected  to  receive  some  private 
instructions  from  an  oracle,  or  some  private 
informations  concerning  the  present  state  of 
Israel,  as  if  Ehud  would  betray  his  country, 
it  was  a  very  unwise  thing  for  him  to  be  all 
alone  with  a  stranger  and  one  whom  he  had 
reason  to  look  upon  as  an  enemy ;  but  those 
that  are  marked  for  ruin  are  infatuated,  and 
their  hearts  hid  from  understanding  ;  God  de- 
prives them  of  discretion. 

r4.]  When  he  had  him  alone  he  soon  dis- 
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patched  him.     His  summer  parlour,  where 
he  used  to  indulge  himself  in  ease  and  luxury, 
was  the  place  of  his  execution.     First,  Ehud 
demands  his  attention  to  a  message  from  God 
(v.  20),  and  that  message  was  a  dagger.  God 
sends  to  us  by  the  judgments  of  his  hand,  as 
well  as  by  the  judgments  of  his  mouth.     Se- 
condly, Eglon  pays  respect  to  a  message  from 
God.     Though  a  king,  though  a  heathen 
king,  though  rich  and  powerful,  though  now 
tyrannizing  over  the  people  of  God,  though 
a  fat  unwieldy  man  that  could  not  easily  rise 
nor  stand  long,  though  in  private  and  what 
he  did  was  not  under  observation,  yet,  when 
he  expected  to  receive  orders  from  heaven, 
he  rose  out  of  his  seat ;  whether  it  was  low 
and  easy,  or  whether  it  was  high  and  stately, 
he  quitted  it,  and  stood  up  when  God  was 
about  to  speak  to  him,  thereby  owning  God 
his  superior.     This  shames  the  irreverence 
of  many  who  are  called  Christians,  and  yet, 
when  a  message  from  God  is  delivered  to 
them,  study  to  show,  by  all  the  marks  of 
carelessness,  how  little  they  regard  it.    Ehud, 
in  calling  what  he  had  to  do  a  message  from 
God,  plainly  avouches  a  divine  commission 
for  it ;  and  God's  inclining  Eglon  to  stand 
up  to  it  did  both  confirm  the  commission 
and  facihtate  the  execution.     Thirdly,  The 
message  was  delivered,  not  to  his  ear,  but 
immediately,  and  literally,  to  his  heart,  into 
which  the  fatal  knife  was  thrust,  and  was 
left  there,  v.  21,  22.     His  extreme  fatness 
made  him  unable  to  resist  or  to  help  himself; 
probably  it  was  the  effect  of  his  luxury  and 
excess  ;  and,  when  the  fat  closed  up  the  blade, 
God  would  by  this  circumstance  show  how 
those  that  pamper  the  body  do  but  prepare 
for  their  own  misery.     However,  it  was  an 
emblem  of  his  carnal  security  and  senseless- 
ness.    His  heart  was  as  fat  as  grease,  and  in 
that   he    thought    himself    enclosed.      See 
Ps.  cxix.  70;  xvii.    10.      Eglon   signifies  a 
calf  and  he  fell  like  a  fatted  calf,  by  the 
knife,  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  divine  justice. 
Notice  is  taken  of  the  coming  out  of  the  dirt 
or  dung,  that  the  death  of  this  proud  tyrant 
may  appear  the  more  ignominious  and  shame- 
ful.    He  that  had  been  so  very  nice  and  cu- 
rious about  his  own  body,  to  keep  it  easy  and 
clean,  shall  now  be  found  wallowing  in  his 
own  blood  and  excrements.     Thus  does  God 
pour  contempt  upon  princes.     Now  this  act 
of  Ehud's  may  justify  itself  because  he  had 
special  direction  from  God  to  do  it,  and  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  usual  method  which,  under 
that  dispensation,  God  took  to  avenge  his 
people  of  their  enemies,  and  to  manifest  to 
the  world  his  own  justice.     But  it  will  by  no 
means  justify  any  now  in  doing  the  like.    No 
such  commissions  are  now  given,  and  to  pre- 
tend to  them  is  to  blaspheme  God,  and  make 
him  patronize  the  worst  of  villanies.     Christ 
bade  Peter  sheathe  the  sword,  and  we  find 
not  that  he  bade  him  draw  it  again. 

[5.]  Providence  wonderfully  favoured  his 
escape,  when  he  had  done  the  execution. 
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First,  The  tyrant  fell  silently,  without  any 
shriek  or  out-cry,  which  might  have  been 
overheard  by  his  servants  at  a  distance.  How 
silently  does  he  go  down  to  the  pit,  choked  up, 
it  may  be,  with  his  own  fat,  which  stifled  his 
dying  groans,  though  he  had  made  so  great 
a  noise  in  the  world,  and  had  been  the  terror 
of  the  mighty  in  the  land  of  the  living  !  Se- 
condly, The  heroic  executioner  of  this  ven- 
geance, with  such  a  presence  of  mind  as  dis- 
covered not  only  no  consciousness  of  guilt,  but 
a  strong  confidence  in  the  divine  protection, 
shut  the  doors  after  him,  took  the  key  with 
him,  and  passed  through  the  guards  with 
such  an  air  of  innocence,  and  boldness,  and 
unconcernedness,  as  made  them  not  at  all  to 
suspect  his  having  done  any  Ijiing  amiss. 
Thirdly,  The  servants  that  attended  in  the 
antechamber,  coming  to  the  door  of  the  inner 
parlour,  when  Ehud  had  gone,  to  know  their 
master's  pleasure,  and  finding  it  locked  and 
all  quiet,  concluded  he  had  lain  down  to 
sleep,  had  covered  his  feet  upon  his  couch, 
and  gone  to  consult  his  pillow  about  the 
message  he  had  received,  and  to  dream  upon 
it  (v.  24),  and  therefore  would  not  offer  to 
open  the  door.  Thus  by  their  care  not  to 
disturb  his  sleep  they  lost  the  opportunity  of 
revenging  his  death.  See  what  comes  of 
men's  taking  state  too  much,  and  obliging 
those  about  them  to  keep  their  distance ; 
some  time  or  other  it  may  come  against  them 
more  than  they  think  of.  Fourthly,  The  ser- 
vants at  length  opened  the  door,  and  found 
their  master  had  slept  indeed  his  long  sleep, 
V.  25.  The  horror  of  this  tragical  spectacle, 
and  the  confusion  it  must  needs  put  them 
into,  to  reflect  upon  their  own  inconsidera- 
tion  in  not  opening  the  door  sooner,  quite 
put  by  the  thoughts  of  sending  pursuers 
after  him  that  had  done  it,  whom  now  they 
despaired  of  overtaking.  Lastly,  Ehud  by 
this  means  made  his  escape  to  Sierath,  a 
thick  wood;  so  some,  v.  26.  It  is  not  said 
any  where  in  this  story  what  was  the  place 
in  which  Eglon  lived  now ;  but,  there  being 
no  mention  of  Ehud  passing  and  repassing 
Jordan,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Eglon 
had  left  his  own  country  of  Moab,  on  the 
other  side  Jordan,  and  made  his  principal 
residence  at  this  time  in  the  city  of  palm- 
trees,  within  the  land  of  Canaan,  a  richer 
country  than  his  own,  and  that  there  he  was 
slain,  and  then  the  quarries  by  Gilgal  were 
not  far  off  him.  There  where  he  had  settled 
himself,  and  thought  he  had  sufliciently  for- 
tified himself  to  lord  it  over  the  people  of 
God,  there  he  was  cut  off,  and  proved  to  be 
fed  for  the  slaughter  like  a  lamb  in  a  large 
place. 

(2.)  Ehud,  having  slain  the  king  of  Moab, 
gave  a  total  rout  to  the  forces  of  the  Moab- 
ites  that  were  among  them,  and  so  effectuallv 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppression.  [l.J 
He  raised  an  army  immediately  in  Mount 
Ephraim,  at  some  distance  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Moabites,  and  headed  them 


CHAP.    HI.  Shuingar  slays  six  himdrcd  Philistines. 
himself,  v.  27.     The  trumpet  he  blew  waa 


indeed  a  jubilee-trumpet,  proclaiming  liberty, 
and  a  joyful  sound  it  was  to  the  oppressed 
Israelites,  who  for  a  long  time  had  heard  no 
other  trumpets  than  those  of  their  enemies. 
[2.]  Like  a  pious  man,  and  as  one  that  did 
all  this  in  faith,  he  took  encouragement  him- 
self, and  gave  encouragement  to  his  soldiers, 
from  the  power  of  God  engaged  for  them 
(.V.  28) :  "  Follow  me,  for  the  Lord  hath  de- 
livered your  enemies  into  your  hands  ;  we  are 
sure  to  have  God  with  us,  and  therefore  may 
go  on  boldly,  and  shall  go  on  triumphantly." 
[3.]  Like  a  politic  general,  he  first  secured 
the  fords  of  Jordan,  set  strong  guards  upon 
all  those  passes,  to  cut  off  the  communica- 
tions between  the  Moabites  that  were  in  the 
land  of  Israel  (for  upon  them  only  his  design 
was)  and  their  own  country  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  that  if,  upon  the  alarm  given 
them,  they  resolved  to  fly,  they  might  not 
escape  thither,  and,  if  they  resolved  to  fight, 
they  might  not  have  assistance  thence.  Thus 
he  shut  them  up  in  that  land  as  their  prisoi^ 
in  which  they  were  pleasing  themselves  as 
their  palace  and  paradise.  [4.]  He  then  fell 
upon  them,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword, 
10,000  of  them,  which  it  seems  was  the 
number  appointed  to  keep  Israel  in  subjec- 
tion (v.  29) :  There  escaped  not  a  man  of 
them.  And  they  were  the  best  and  choicest 
of  all  the  king  of  Moab's  forces,  all  lusty 
men,  men  of  bulk  and  stature,  and  not  only 
able-bodied,  but  high  spirited  too,  and  men 
of  valour,  v.  29.  But  neither  their  strength 
nor  their  courage  stood  them  in  any  stead 
when  the  set  time  had  come  for  God  to  de- 
liver them  into  the  hand  of  Israel.  [5.]  ITie 
consequence  of  this  victory  was  that  the  power 
of  the  Moabites  was  wholly  broken  in  the  land 
of  Israel.  The  country  was  cleared  of  these 
oppressors,  and  the  land  had  rest  eighty  years, 
V.  30.  We  may  hope  that  there  was  likewise 
a  reformation  among  them,  and  a  check  given 
to  idolatry,  by  the  influence  of  Ehud  which 
continued  a  good  part  of  this  time.  It  was  a 
great  while  for  the  land  to  rest,  fourscore 
years ;  yet  what  is  that  to  the  saints'  ever- 
lasting rest  in  the  heavenly  Canaan  ? 

31  And  after  him  was  Shamgar  the 
son  of  Anath,  which  slew  of  the 
Philistines  six  hundred  men  with  an 
ox  goad :  and  he  also  delivered  Israel. 

When  it  is  said  the  land  had  rest  eighty 
years,  some  think  it  is  meant  chiefly  of  that 
part  of  the  land  which  lay  eastward  on  the 
banks  of  Jordan,  which  had  been  oppressed 
by  the  Moabites ;  but  it  seems,  by  this  pas- 
sage here,  that  the  other  side  of  the  country 
which  lay  south-west  was  in  that  time  in- 
fested by  the  Philistines,  against  whom 
Shamgar  made  head.  1.  It  seems  Israel 
needed  deliverance,  for  he  delivered  Israel; 
how  great  the  distress  was  Deborah  after- 
wards related  in  her  song  (ch.  v.  6.),  that  in 
the  days  of  Shampar  the  higlnvays  ivere  un- 
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The  Israelites  enslaved  by  Jabin. 
occupied,  &c. ;  that  part  of  the  country  which 
lay  next  to  the  Phihstines  was  so  infested 
with  plunderers  that  people  could  not  travel 
the  roads  in  safety,  but  were  in  danger  of 
being  set  upon  and  robbed,  nor  durst  they 
dwell  in  the  unguarded  villages,  but  were 
forced  to  take  .shelter  in  the  fortified  cities. 
2.  God  raised  him  up  to  deliver  them,  as  it 
should  seem,  while  Ehud  was  yet  living,  but 
superannuated.  So  inconsiderable  were  the 
enemies  for  number  that  it  seems  the  killing 
of  600  of  them  amounted  to  a  deliverance  of 
Israel,  and  so  many  he  slew  with  an  ox-goad, 
or,  as  some  read  it,  a  plough-share.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  himself  follo\ving  the 
plough  when  the  Philistines  made  an  inroad 
upon  the  country  to  ravage  it,  and  God  put 
it  into  his  heart  to  oppose  them ;  the  im- 
pulse being  sudden  and  strong,  and  having 
neither  sword  nor  spear  to  do  execution  with, 
he  took  the  instrument  that  was  next  at 
hand,  some  of  the  tools  of  his  plough,  and 
with  that  killed  so  many  hundred  men  and 
came  off  imhurt.  See  here,  (1.)  That  God 
can  make  those  eminently  serviceable  to  his 
glory  and  his  church's  good  whose  extrac- 
tion, education,  and  employment,  are  very 
mean  and  obscure.  He  that  has  the  residue 
of  the  Spirit  could,  when  he  pleased,  make 
ploughmen  judges  and  generals,  and  fisher- 
men apostles.  (2.)  It  is  no  matter  how  weak 
the  weapon  is  if  God  direct  and  strengthen 
the  arm.  An  ox-goad,  when  God  pleases, 
shall  do  more  than  Goliath's  sword.  And 
sometimes  he  chooses  to  work  by  such  un- 
likely  means,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power 
may  appear  to  be  of  God. 

CHAP.  IV. 

The  nirthod  of  the  history  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (the  lieroea  in 
this  chapter)  is  the  same  with  that  before,  tiere  is,  I.  Israel 
revolted  from  God,  ver.  1.  II.  Israel  oppressed  by  Jabin,  ver. 
'2,3.  111.  Israel  judged  by  Deborah,  Ter.4,5.  IV.  Israel  rescued 
nut  of  the  haiids  of  Jabin.  1.  Their  deliverance  is  concerted  be- 
tween Deborah  and  Uarak,  ver.  6,  9.  2.  It  is  arcompiished  by 
tlirir  joint-agency.  Il^rak  takes  the  field,  ver.  10.  Sisera,  Jabin's 
irrncral,  meets  him,  ver.  12,  l.'i.  Deborah  encourages  him,  ver. 
14.  And  God  irives  hira  a  complete  victory.  The  army  routed, 
Tcr.  l-i,  Ifi.  The  general  forced  to  flee,  ver.  17-  And  where  he 
expected  shelter  he  had  bis  life  stolen  from  him  by  Jael  while  he 
was  asleep  (ver.  18—21),  which  completes  Barak's  triumph  (ver. 
::'.!)  and  Israel's  deliverance,  ver.  '23,  24. 

AND  the  children  of  Israel  again 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Loud,  when  Ehud  was  dead.  2  And 
the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of 
Jabin  king  of  Canaan,  that  reigned 
in  Hazor ;  the  captain  of  whose  host 
ivas  Sisera,  which  dwelt  in  Haro- 
sheth  of  the  Gentiles.  3  And  the 
children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the 
Lord:  for  he  had  nine  hundred 
chariots  of  iron ;  and  twenty  years 
he  mightily  oppressed  the  children  of 
Israel. 

Here  is,   I.  Israel  backslidmg  from  God  : 

rhey    again   did  evil  in  his  sight,    forsook 

his  service,  and  worshipped  idols ;  for  this 

was  the  sin  whicii  now  most  easily  beset  them, 
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V.  1 .  See  in  this,  1 .  The  strange  strength  of 
corruption,  which  hurries  men  into  sin  not- 
withstanding the  most  frequent  experience  of 
its  fatal  consequences.  The  bent  to  back- 
sHde  is  with  great  diflSculty  restrained.  2. 
The  common  ill  effects  of  a  long  peace.  The 
land  had  rest  eighty  years,  which  should 
have  confirmed  them  in  their  religion ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  made  them  secure  and 
wanton,  and  indulgent  of  those  lusts  which 
the  worship  of  the  false  gods  was  calculated 
for  the  gratification  of.  Thus  the  prosperity 
of  fools  destroys  them.  Jeshurun  waxeth  fat 
and  kicketh.  3.  The  great  loss  which  a 
people  sustains  by  the  death  of  good  gover- 
ners.  They  did  evil,  because  Ehud  was  dead. 
So  it  may  be  read.  He  kept  a  strict  eye 
upon  them,  restrained  and  punished  every 
thing  that  looked  towards  idolatry,  and  kept 
them  close  to  God's  service.  But,  when  he 
was  gone,  they  revolted,  fearing  him  more 
than  God. 

II.  Israel  oppressed  by  their  enemies. 
When  they  forsook  God,  he  forsook  them ; 
and  then  they  became  an  easy  prey  to  every 
spoiler.  They  alienated  themselves  from  God 
as  if  he  were  none  of  theirs ;  and  then  God 
alienated  them  as  none  of  his.  Those  that 
threw  themselves  out  of  God's  service  threw 
themselves  out  of  his  protection.  What 
has  my  beloved  to  do  in  my  house  when  she 
has  thus  played  the  harlot  ?  Jer.  xi.  15.  He 
sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Jabin,  v.  2.  This 
Jabin  reigned  in  Hazor,  as  another  of  the 
same  name,  and  perhaps  his  ancestor,  had 
done  before  him,  whom  Joshua  routed  and 
slew,  and  burnt  his  city.  Josh.  xi.  1, 10.  But  it 
seems,  in  process  of  time,  the  city  was  rebuilt, 
the  power  regained,  the  loss  retrieved,  and, 
by  degrees,  the  king  of  Hazor  becomes  able 
to  tyrannize  over  Israel,  who  by  sin  had  lost 
all  their  advantage  against  the  Canaanites. 
This  servitude  was  longer  than  either  of  the 
former,  and  much  more  grievous.  Jabin,  and 
his  general  Sisera,  did  mightily  oppress 
Israel.  That  which  aggravated  the  oppres- 
sion was,  1.  That  this  enemy  was  nearer  to 
them  than  any  of  the  former,  in  their  borders, 
in  their  bowels,  and  by  this  means  had  the 
more  opportunity  to  do  them  a  mischief.  2, 
That  they  were  the  natives  of  the  country, 
who  bore  an  implacable  enmity  to  them,  for 
invading  and  dispossessing  them,  and  when. 
they  had  them  in  their  power  would  be  so 
much  the  more  cruel  and  mischievous 
towards  them  in  revenge  of  the  old  ouarrel. 
3.  That  these  Canaanites  had  formerly  been 
conquered  and  subdued  by  Israel,  were  of 
old  sentenced  to  be  their  servants  (Gen.  ix. 
25),  and  might  now  have  been  under  their 
feet,  and  utterly  incapable  of  giving  them 
any  disturbance,  if  their  own  slothfulness, 
cowardice,  and  unbelief,  had  notsuflfered  them 
thus  to  get  head.  To  be  oppressed  by  those 
whom  their  fathers  had  conquered,  and 
whom  they  themselves  had  foolishly  spared, 
could  not  but  be  very  grievous. 
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III.  Israel  returning  to  their  God:  They 
eried  unto  the  Lord,  when  distress  drove 
them  to  him,  and  they  saw  no  other  way  of 
relief.  Those  that  slight  God  in  their  pros- 
perity will  find  themselves  under  a  necessity 
of  seeking  him  when  they  are  in  trouble. 

4  And  Deborah,  a  prophetess,  the 
wife  of  Lapidoth,  she  judged  Israel  at 
that  time.  5  And  she  dwelt  under  the 
palm  tree  of  Deborah  between  Ramah 
and  Beth-el  in  mount  Ephraim  :  and 
the  children  of  Israel  came  up  to  her  for 
judgment.  6  And  she  sent  and  called 
Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam  out  of 
Kedesh-naphtali,  and  said  unto  him, 
Hath  not  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
commanded,  saying.  Go  and  draw 
toward  mount  Tabor,  and  take  with 
thee  ten  thousand  men  of  the  children 
of  Naphtali  and  of  the  children  of 
Zebulun?  7  And  I  will  draw  unto 
thee  to  the  river  Kishon  Sisera,  the 


captain  of  Jabin's  army,  with  his 
chariots  and  his  multitude ;  and  I 
will  deliver  him  into  thine  hand.  8 
And  Barak  said  unto  her,  If  thou  wilt 
go  with  me,  then  I  will  go  :  but  if 
thou  wilt  not  go  with  me,  then  I  will 
not  go.  9  And  she  said,  I  will  surely 
go  with  thee;  notwithstanding  the 
journey  that  thou  takest  shall  not  be 
for  thine  honour ;  for  the  Lord  shall 
sell  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman. 
And  Deborah  arose,  and  went  with 
Barak  to  Kedesh. 

The  year  of  the  redeemed  at  length  came, 
when  Israel  was  to  be  delivered  out  of 
the  hands  of  Jabin,  and  restored  again  to 
their  liberty,  which  we  may  suppose  the 
northern  tribes,  that  lay  nearest  to  the  op- 
pressors and  felt  most  the  effects  of  his  fury, 
did  in  a  particular  manner  cry  to  God  for. 
For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  the  sighing 
of  the  needy,  now  will  God  arise  Now  here 
we  have, 

I.  The  preparation  of  the  people  for  their 
deliverance,  by  the  prophetic  conduct  and 
government  of  Deborah,  v.  4,  5.  Her  name 
signifies  a  bee  ;  and  she  answered  her  name 
by  her  industry,  sagacity,  and  great  useful- 
ness to  the  pubhc,  her  sweetness  to  her 
friends  and  sharpness  to  her  enemies.  She 
is  said  to  be  the  wife  of  Lapidoth;  but,  the 
termination  not  being  commonly  found  in 
the  name  of  a  man,  some  make  this  the  name 
of  a  place :  she  was  a  woman  of  Lapidoth. 
Others  take  it  appellatively,  Lapidoth  signi- 
fies lamps.  The  Rabbin  say  she  had  em- 
ployed herself  in  making  wicks  for  the  lamps 
of  the  tabernacle ;  and,  having  stooped   to 


The  project  of  Deborah  and  Barak. 
that  mean  oflSce  for  God,  she  was  afterwards 
thus  preferred.      Or  she  was  a  woman  of 
illuminations,  or  of  splendours,  one  that  was 
extraordinarily  knowing  and  wise,   and  so 
came  to  be  very  eminent  and   illustrious. 
Concerning  her  we  are  here  told,    I.  That 
she   was  intimately  acquainted   with  God; 
she  was  a  prophetess,  one  that  was  instructed 
in  divine  knowledge  by  the  immediate  in- 
spiration of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  had  gifts 
of  wisdom,  to  which  she  attained  not  in  an 
ordinary  way :  she  heard  the  words  of  God, 
and  probably  saw  the  visions  of  the  Almighty. 
2.  That  she  was  entirely  devoted    to    the 
service  of  Israel.     She  judged  Israel  at  the 
time  that  Jabin  oppressed  them;  and  perhaps, 
being  a  woman,  she  was  the  more  easily  per- 
mitted by  the  oppressor  to  do  it.    She  j  udged, 
not  as  a  princess,  by  any  civil  authority  con- 
ferred upon  her,  but  as  a  prophetess,  and  as 
God's  mouth  to  them,  correcting  abuses  and 
redressing  grievances,  especially  those  which 
related  to  the  worship  of  God.  '  The  children 
of  Israel  came  up  to  her  from  all  i)art8  for 
judgment,  not  so  much  for  the  deciding  of 
controversies  between  man  and  man  as  for 
advice  in  the  reformation  of  what  was  amiss 
in  things  pertaining  to  God.     Those  among 
them  who  before  had  secretly  lamented  the 
impieties  and  idolatries  of  their  neighbours, 
but  knew  not  where  to  apply  for  the  restrain- 
ing of  them,  nov/  made  their  complaints  to 
Deborah,  who,  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
showing  them  the  judgment  of  God,  reduced 
and  reclaimed  many,  and  excited  and  ani- 
mated the  magistrates  in  their  res{)ective  dis- 
tricts to  put  the  laws  in  execution.     It  is 
said  she  dwelt,  or,  as  some  read  it,  she  sat 
under  a  palm-tree,  called  ever  after  from  her 
the  palm-tree  of  Deborah.     Either  she  had 
her  house  under  that  tree,  a  mean  habitation 
which  would  couch  under  a  tree,  or  she  had 
her  judgment-seat  in  the  open  air,  under  the 
shadow  of  that  tree,  which  was  an  emblem 
of  the  justice  she  sat  there  to  administer, 
which  will  thrive  and  grow  againstopposition, 
as  palms  under  pressures.      Josephus  says 
that  the  children  of  Israel  came  to  Deborah, 
to  desire  her  to  pray  to  God  for  them,  that 
they  might  be  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of 
Jabin  ;  and  Samuel  is  said  at  one  particular 
time  to  judge  Israel  in  Mizpeh,  that  is,  to 
bring  them  back  again  to  God,  when  they 
made  the  same  address  to  him  upon  a  like 
occasion,  1  Sam.  vii.  6,  8. 

II.  The  project  laid  for  their  deliverance. 
When  the  children  of  Israel  came  to  her  for 
judgment,  with  her  they  found  salvation.  So 
those  that  seek  to  God  for  grace  shall  have 
grace  and  peace,  grace  and  comfort,  grace 
and  glory.  She  was  not  herself  fit  to  com- 
mand an  army  in  person,  being  a  woman  ; 
but  she  nominated  one  that  was  fit,  Barak 
of  Naphtali,  who,  it  is  i)robable,  had  already 
signalized  himself  in  some  rencounters  with 
the  forces  of  the  opi)ressor,  living  near  him 
i^for  Hazor  and  Harosheth  lay  within  the  lot 
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of  that  tribe),  and  thereby  had  gained  a  repu- 
tation and  interest  among  his  people.  Some 
struggles,  we  may  suppose,  that  brave  man 
had  ma  Je  towards  the  shaking  off  of  the  yoke, 
but  could  not  effect  it  till  he  had  his  com- 
mission and  instructions  from  Deborah.  He 
could  do  nothing  without  her  head,  nor  she 
without  his  hands  ;  but  both  together  made 
a  complete  deliverer,  and  effected  a  complete 
deliverance.  The  greatest  and  best  are  not 
self-sufficient,  but  need  one  another. 

1 .  By  God's  direction,  she  orders  Barak 
to  raise  an  army,  and  engage  Jabin's  forces, 
that  were  under  Sisera's  command,  v.  6,  7. 
Barak,  it  may  be,  had  been  meditating  some 
great  attempt  against  the  common  enemy  ; 
a  spark  of  generous  fire  was  glowing  in  his 
breast,  and  he  would  fain  do  something  to 
the  purpose  for  his  people  and  for  the  cities  of 
his  God.    But  two  things  discouraged  him  : 

(1.)  He  wanted  a  commission  to  levy  forces ; 
this  therefore  Deborah  here  gives  him  un- 
der the  broad  seal  of  heaven,  which,  as  a 
prophetess,  she  had  a  warrant  to  affix  to  it : 
"  Hath  not  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  commanded 
it  ?  Yes,  certainly  he  has ;  take  my  word 
for  it."  Some  thmk  she  intends  this  as  an 
appeal  to  Barak's  own  heart.  "  Has  not  God, 
by  a  secret  whisper  to  thyself,  given  thee 
some  intimation  of  his  purpose  to  make  use 
of  thee  as  an  instrument  in  his  hands  to  save 
Israel  ?  Hast  not  thou  felt  some  impulse  of 
this  kind  upon  thy  own  spirit  r "  If  so,  the 
spirit  of  prophesy  in  Deborah  confirms  the 
spirit  of  a  soldier  in  Barak :  Go  and  draw 
towards  Mount  Tahor.  [l.]  She  directs  him 
what  number  of  men  to  raise — 10,000 ;  and 
let  him  not  fear  that  these  will  be  too  few, 
when  God  hath  said  he  will  by  them  save 
Israel.  [2.]  Whence  he  should  raise  them — 
only  out  of  his  own  tribe,  and  that  of  Zebu- 
lun  next  adjoining.  These  two  counties 
should  furnish  him  with  an  army  sufficient ; 
he  need  not  stay  to  go  further.  And,  [3.] 
She  orders  him  where  to  make  his  rendez- 
vous— at  Mount  Tabor,  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood. 

(2.)  When  he  had  an  army  raised,  he  knew 
not  how  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
engaging  the  enemy,  who  perhaps  declined 
fighting,  having  heard  that  Israel,  if  they  had 
but  courage  enough  to  make  head  against  an 
enemy,  seldom  failed  of  success.  "  Well," 
says  Deborah,  in  the  name  of  "God,  I  will 
draw  unto  thee  Sisera  and  his  a^my."  She 
assured  him  that  the  matter  should  be  de- 
termined by  one  pitched  battle,  and  should 
not  be  long  in  the  doing,  [l.]  In  mention- 
ing the  power  of  the  enemy,  Sisera,  a  cele- 
brated general,  bold  and  experienced,  his 
chariots,  his  iron  chariots,  and  his  multitude 
of  soldiers,  she  obliged  Barak  to  fortify  him- 
self with  the  utmost  degree  of  resolution ;  for 
the  enemy  he  was  to  engage  was  a  very 
formidable  one.  It  is  good  to  know  the 
worst,  that  we  may  provide  accordingly. 
But,  [2.]  In  fixing  the  very  place  to  which 
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Sisera  would  draw  his  army,  she  gave  him  a 
sign,  which  might  help  to  confirm  his  faith 
when  he  came  to  engage.  It  was  a  contingent 
thing,  and  depended  upon  Sisera's  own  will ; 
but,  when  afterwards  Barak  should  see  the 
event  falling  out  just  as  Deborah  had  foretold, 
he  might  thence  infer  that  certainly  in  the 
rest  she  said  she  spoke  under  a  divine  direc- 
tion, which  would  be  a  great  encouragement 
to  him,  especially  because  with  this,  [3.]  She 
gave  him  an  express  promise  of  success: 
/  will  (that  is,  God  will,  in  whose  name  I 
speak)  deliver  them  into  thy  hand;  so  that 
when  he  saw  them  drawn  up  against  him, 
according  to  Deborah's  word,  he  might  be 
confident  that,  according  to  her  word,  he 
should  soon  see  them  fallen  before  him. 
Observe,  God  drew  them  to  him  only  that 
he  might  deliver  them  into  his  hand.  When 
Sisera  drew  his  forces  together,  he  designed 
the  destruction  of  Israel ;  but  God  gathered 
them  as  sheaves  into  the  floor,  for  their  own 
destruction,  Mic.  iv.  11,  12.  Assemble  your- 
selves, and  you  shall  be  broken  to  pieces,  Isa. 
viii.  9.     See  Rev.  xix.  17,  18. 

2.  At  Barak's  request,  she  promises  to 
go  along  with  him  to  the  field  of  battle.  (1.) 
Barak  insisted  much  upon  the  necessity  of 
her  presence,  which  would  be  to  him  better 
than  a  council  of  war  (v.  8) :  "If  thou  wilt  yo 
with  me  to  direct  and  advise  me,  and  in  every 
difficult  case  to  let  me  know  God's  mind, 
then  I  will  go  with  all  my  heart,  and  not  fear 
the  chariots  of  iron ;  otherwise  not."  Some 
make  this  to  be  the  language  of  a  weak 
faith  ;  he  could  not  take  her  word  unless  he 
had  her  with  him  in  pawn,  as  it  were,  for 
performance.  It  seems  rather  to  arise  from 
a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  God's 
presence  and  continual  direction,  a  pledge 
and  earnest  of  which  he  would  reckon 
Deborah's  presence  to  be,  and  therefore 
begged  thus  earnestly  for  it.  "  If  thou  go  not 
up  with  me,  in  token  of  God's  going  with  me, 
carry  me  not  up  hence."  Nothing  would  be  a 
greater  satisfaction  to  him  than  to  have  the 
prophetess  with  him  to  animate  the  soldiers 
and  to  be  consulted  as  an  oracle  upon  all  oc- 
casions. (2.)  Deborah  promised  to  go  with 
him,  V.  9.  No  toil  nor  peril  shall  discourage 
her  from  doing  the  utmost  that  becomes  her 
to  do  for  the  service  of  her  country.  She 
would  not  send  him  where  she  would  not  go 
herself,  lliose  that  in  God's  name  call 
others  to  their  duty  should  be  very  ready  to 
assist  them  in  it.  Deborah  was  the  weaker 
vessel,  yet  had  the  stronger  faith.  But 
though  she  agrees  to  go  with  Barak,  if  he 
insists  upon  it,  she  gives  him  a  hint  proper 
enough  to  move  a  soldier  not  to  insist  upon 
it :  The  journey  thou  undertakest  (so  confident 
was  she  of  the  success  that  she  called  his  en- 
gaging in  war  but  the  undertaking  of  a 
journey)  shall  not  be  for  thy  honour  ;  not  so 
much  for  thy  honour  as  if  thou  hadst  gone 
by  thyself;  for  the  Lord  shall  sell  Sisera 
(now  his  turn  comes  to  be  sold  as  Israel  was. 
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y.  2.,  by  way  of  reprisal)  into  the  hands  of  a 
woman;"   that  is,    [l.l  The    world    would 
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ascribe  the  victory  to  the  hand  of  Deborah : 
this  he  might  himself  foresee.  [2.]  God 
(to  correct  his  weakness)  would  complete 
the  victory  by  the  hand  of  Jael,  which  would 
be  some  eclipse  to  his  glory.  But  Barak 
values  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind,  and  the 
good  success  of  his  enterprise,  more  than  his 
honour ;  and  therefore  will  by  no  means 
drop  his  request.  He  dares  not  fight  unless 
he  have  Deborah  with  him,  to  direct  him  and 
pray  for  him.  She  therefore  stood  to  her 
word  with  a  masculine  courage ;  this  noble 
heroine  arose  and  went  with  Barak. 

10  And  Barak  called  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  to  Kedesh  ;  and  he  went  up 
with  ten  thousand  men  at  his  feet: 
and  Deborah  went  up  with  him.  1 1 
Now  Heber  the  Kenite,  which  was  of 
the  children  of  Hobab  the  father  in 
law  of  Moses,  had  severed  himself 
from  the  Kenites,  and  pitched  his 
tent  unto  the  plain  of  Zaanaim,  which 
is  by  Kedesh.  12  And  they  showed 
Sisera  that  Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam 
was  gone  up  to  mount  Tabor.  13 
And  Sisera  gathered  together  all  his 
chariots,  even  nine  hundred  chariots 
of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that  wet^e 
with  him,  from  Harosheth  of  the 
Gentiles  unto  the  river  of  Kishon. 
14  And  Deborah  said  unto  Barak, 
Up ;  for  this  is  the  day  in  which  the 
Lord  hath  delivered  Sisera  into  thine 
hand :  is  not  the  Lord  gone  out  be- 
fore thee  ?  So  Barak  went  down  from 
mount  Tabor,  and  ten  thousand  men 
after  him.  15  And  the  Lord  dis- 
comfited Sisera,  and  all  his  chariots, 
and  all  his  host,  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword  before  Barak;  so  that  Sisera 
lighted  down  off  his  chariot,  and  fled 
away  on  his  feet.  16'  But  Barak 
pursued  after  the  chariots,  and  after 
the  host,  unto  Harosheth  of  the  Gen- 
tiles :  and  all  the  host  of  Sisera  fell 
upon  the  edge  of  the  sword;  and 
there  was  not  a  man  left. 

Here,  I.  Barak  beats  up  for  volunteers, 
and  soon  has  his  quota  of  men  ready,  v.  10. 
Deborah  had  appointed  him  to  raise  an  army 
of  10,000  men  (v.  6),  and  so  many  he  has 
presently  at  his  feet,  following  him,  and  sub- 
iect  to  his  command.  God  is  said  to  call  us 
to  his  feet  (Isa.  xli.  2),  that  is,  into  obedience 
to  him.  Some  think  it  intimates  that  they 
were  all  footmen,  and  so  the  armies  of  the 
Jews  generallv  were,  which  made  the  dis- 
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proportion  of  strength  between  them  and  the 
enemy  (who  had  horses  and  chariots)  very 
great,  and  the  victory  the  more  illustrious ; 
but  the  presence  of  God  and  his  prophetess 
was  abundantly  sufficient  to  balance  that 
disproportion.  Barak  had  his  men  at  his 
feet,  which  intimates  their  cheerfulness  and 
readiness  to  attend  him  whithersoever  he 
went,  Rev.  xiv.  4.  Though  the  tribes  of 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali  were  chiefly  depended 
on,  yet  it  appears  by  Deborah's  song  that 
some  had  come  in  to  him  from  other  tribes 
(Manasseh  and  Issachar),  and  more  were 
expected  that  came  not,  from  Reuben,  Dan, 
and  Ashcr,  ch.  v.  14 — 17-  But  these  are 
overlooked  here ;  and  we  are  only  told  that 
to  make  his  10,000  men  effective  indeed 
Deborah  went  up  with  him.  The  11th  verse, 
concerning  the  removal  of  Heber,  one  of  the 
families  of  the  Kenites,  out  of  the  wilderness 
of  Judah,  in  the  south,  where  those  families 
had  fixed  themselves  {ch,  i.  16),  into  the 
northern  country,  comes  in  for  the  sake  of 
what  was  to  follow  concerning  the  exploit  of 
Jael,  a  wife  of  that  family. 

II.  Sisera,  upon  notice  of  Barak's  mo- 
tions, takes  the  field  with  a  very  numerous  and 
powerful  army  {v.  12,  13):  They  showed  Si- 
sera, that  is,  it  was  shown  to  him.  Yet  some 
think  it  refers  to  the  Kenites,  mentioned 
immediately  before,  v.  11.  They  gave  Si- 
sera notice  of  Barak's  rendezvous,  there  be- 
ing peace  at  this  time  between  Jabin  and 
that  family,  v.  17.  Whether  they  intended 
it  as  a  kindness  to  him  or  no,  it  served  to 
accomplish  what  God  had  said  by  Deborah 
(v.  7):  I  will  draw  unto  thee  Sisera.  Sisera's 
confidence  was  chiefly  in  his  chariots;  there- 
fore particular  notice  is  taken  of  them,  900 
chariots  of  iron,  which,  with  the  scythes 
fastened  to  their  axle-trees,  when  they  were 
driven  into  an  army  of  footmen,  did  terrible 
execution.  So  ingenious  have  men  been  in 
inventing  methods  of  destroying  one  another, 
to  gratify  those  lusts  from  which  come  wars 
and  fightings. 

III.  Deborah  gives  orders  to  engage  the 
enemy,  v.  14.  Josephus  says  that  when 
Barak  saw  Sisera's  army  drawn  up,  and  at- 
tempting to  surround  the  mountain  on  the  top 
of  which  he  and  his  forces  lay  encamped,  his 
heart  quite  failed  him,  and  he  determined  to 
retire  to  a  place  of  greater  safety;  but  Deborah 
animated  him  to  make  a  descent  upon  Sisera, 
assuring  him  that  this  was  the  day  marked 
out  in  the  divine  counsels  for  his  defeat. 
"  Now  they  appear  most  threatening  they  are 
ripe  for  ruin.  The  thing  is  as  sure  to  be 
done  as  if  it  were  done  already :  The  Lord 
hath  delivered  Sisera  into  thy  hand."  See 
how  the  work  and  honour  of  this  great  ac- 
tion are  divided  between  Deborah  and  Barak; 
she,  as  the  head,  gives  the  wordy  he,  as  the 
hand,  does  the  work.  Thus  does  God  dis- 
j)ense  his  gifts  variously,  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  &c. 
But,  though  ordinarily  the  head  of  the  woman 
is  the  man  (1  Cor.  xi.  3).  he  that   has  the 
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residue  of  the  Spirit  was  pleased  to  cross 
hands,  and  to  put  the  head  upon  the 
woman's  shoulders,  choosing  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  shame  the  mighty,  that  no 
flesh  might  glory  in  his  presence.  It  was 
well  for  Barak  that  he  had  Deborah  with 
him ;  for  she  made  up  what  was  defective, 
i.  In  his  conduct,  by  telling  him.  This  is  the 
day.  2.  In  his  courage,  by  assuring  him  of 
God's  presence :  "  Has  not  the  Lord  gone  out 
be/ore  theef  Darest  not  thou  follow  when 
thou  hast  God  himself  for  thy  leader  ?"  Note, 
(1.)  In  every  undertaking  it  is  good  to  be 
satisfied  that  God  goes  before  us,  that  we 
are  in  the  way  of  our  duty  and  under  his  di- 
rection. (2.)  If  we  have  ground  to  hope 
that  God  goes  before  us,  we  ought  to  go  on 
with  courage  and  cheerfulness.  Be  not  dis- 
mayed at  the  difficulties  thou  meetest  with 
in  resisting  Satan,  in  serving  God,  or  suffer- 
ing for  him ;  for  has  not  the  Lord  gone  out 
btfore  thee  ?  Follow  him  fully  then. 

IV.  God  himself  routs  the  enemy's  army, 
c.  15.  Barak,  in  obedience  to  Deborah's 
orders,  went  down  into  the  valley,  though 
there  upon  the  plain  the  iron  chariots  would 
have  so  much  the  more  advantage  against 
him,  quitting  his  fastn  esses  upon  the  moun- 
tain in  dependence  upon  the  divine  power ; 
for  in  vain  is  salvation  hoped  for  from  hills 
and  mountains  ;  in  the  Lord  alone  is  the  sal- 
vation of  his  people,  Jer.  iii.  23.  And  he 
was  not  deceived  in  his  confidence :  The 
Lord  discomfited  Sisera.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  bold  and  surprising  alarm  which 
Barak  gave  their  camj)  that  dispirited  and 
dispersed  them,  but  God's  terror  seized  their 
spirits  and  put  them  into  an  unaccountable 
confusion.  The  stars,  it  seems,  fought 
against  them,  ch.  v.  20.  Josephus  says  that 
a  violent  storm  of  hail  which  beat  in  their 
faces  gave  them  this  rout,  disabled  them, 
and  drove  them  back  ;  so  that  they  became 
a  very  easy  prey  to  the  army  of  Israel,  and 
Deborah's  words  were  made  good :  "  The 
Lord  has  delivered  them  into  thy  hand;  it  is 
now  in  thy  power  to  do  what  thou  wilt  with 
them." 

V.  Barak  bravely  improves  bis  advantage, 
follows  the  blow  with  undaunted  resolution 
and  unwearied  diligence,  prosecutes  the  vic- 
tory, pursues  the  scattered  forces,  even  to 
their  general's  head-quarters  at  Flarosheth 
(y.  16),  and  spares  none  whom  God  had  de- 
livered into  his  hand  to  be  destroyed :  There 
was  not  a  man  left.  "When  God  goes  before 
us  in  our  spiritual  conflicts  we  must  bestir 
ourselves ;  and,  when  by  grace  he  gives  us 
some  success  against  the  enemies  of  our 
souls,  we  must  improve  it  by  watchfulness 
and  resolution,  and  carry  on  the  holy  war 
with  vigour. 

17  Ilovvbeit  Sisera  fled  away  on 
his  feet  to  the  tent  of  Jael  the  wife  of 
Heber  the  Kenite :  for  there  was 
peace   between   Jabin   the    king    of 
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Hazor  and  the  house  of  Heber  the 
Kenite.  18  And  Jael  went  out  to 
meet  Sisera,  and  said  unto  him,  Turn 
in,  my  lord,  turn  in  to  me ;  fear  not. 
And  when  he  had  turned  in  unto  her 
into  the  tent,  she  covered  him  with 
a  mantle.  19  And  he  said  unto  her. 
Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water 
to  drink ;  for  I  am  thirsty.  And  she 
opened  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  gave  him 
drink,  and  covered  him.  20  Again 
he  said  unto  her.  Stand  in  the  door 
of  the  tent,  and  it  shall  be,  when  any 
man  doth  come  and  enquire  of  thee, 
and  say.  Is  there  any  man  here  ?  that 
thou  shalt  say.  No.  21  Then  Jael 
Heber's  wife  took  a  nail  of  the  tent, 
and  took  a  hammer  in  her  hand, 
and  went  softly  unto  him,  and  smote 
the  nail  into  his  temples,  and  fastened 
it  into  the  ground :  for  he  was  fast 
asleep  and  weary.  So  he  died.  22 
And,  behold, as  Barak  pursued  Sisera, 
Jael  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  said 
unto  him.  Come,  and  I  will  show  thee 
the  man  whom  thou  seekest.  And 
when  he  came  into  her  tent,  behold, 
Sisera  lay  dead,  and  the  nail  was  \\\ 
his  temples.  23  So  God  subdued 
on  that  day  Jabin  the  king  of  Ca- 
naan before  the  children  of  Israel. 
24  And  the  hand  of  the  children  of 
Israel  prospered,  and  prevailed  against 
Jabin  the  king  of  Canaan,  until  they 
had  destroyed  Jabin  king  of  Canaan. 

We  have  seen  the  army  of  the  Canaanites 
totally  routed.  It  is  said  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  10, 
where  the  defeat  of  this  army  is  pleaded  as  a 
precedent  for  God's  doing  the  like  in  after 
times)  that  they  became  as  dung  for  the  earth. 
Now  here  we  have, 

I.  The  fall  of  their  general,  Sisera,  captain 
of  the  host,  in  whom,  it  is  likely,  Jabin  their 
king  put  an  entire  confidence,  and  therefore 
was  not  himself  present  in  the  action.  Let 
us  trace  the  steps  of  this  mighty  man's  fall. 

1.  He  quitted  his  chariot,  and  took  to  his 
feet,  v.  15,  17.  His  chariots  had  been  his 
pride  and  his  confidence  ;  and  we  may  sup- 
pose he  had  therefore  despised  and  defied 
the  armies  of  the  living  God,  because  they 
were  all  on  foot,  and  had  neither  chariot  nor 
horse,  as  he  had.  Justly  therefore  is  he 
thus  made  ashamed  of  his  confidence,  and 
forced  to  quit  it,  and  thinks  himself  then 
most  safe  and  easy  when  he  has  got  clear  ot 
his  chariot,  though  we  may  well  suppose  it 
the  best  made,  and  best  drawn,  of  any  of 
them.     Thus  are   those   disappointed  who 
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rest  on  the  creature ;  like  a  broken  reed,  it 
not  only  breaks  under  them,  but  runs  into 
their  hand,  and  pierceth  them  with  many 
sorrows,  llie  idol  may  quickly  become  a 
liurden  (Isa.  xlvi.  1),  and  what  we  were  sick 
for  God  can  make  us  sick  of.  How  miser- 
able doth  Siseralook  now  he  is  dismounted  ! 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  blusheth  or 
trembleth  more.  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes,  if  they  may  so  soon  be  brought  co 
this,  if  he  who  but  lately  trusted  to  his  arms 
with  so  much  assurance  must  now  trust  to 
his  heels  only  with  so  little. 

2.  He  fled  for  shelter  to  the  tents  of  the 
Kenites,  having  no  strong-hold,  nor  any 
place  of  his  own  in  reach  to  retire  to.  The 
mean  and  solitary  way  of  the  Kenites'  living, 
perhaps,  he  had  formerly  despised  and  ridi- 
culed, and  the  more  because  religion  was 
kept  up  among  them  ;  yet  now  he  is  glad  to 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  one  of 
these  tents :  and  he  chooses  the  wife's  tent 
or  apartment,  either  because  less  suspected, 
or  because  it  happened  to  be  next  to  him, 
and  the  first  he  came  to,  v.  17.  And  that 
which  encouraged  him  to  go  thither  was  that 
at  this  time  there  was  peace  between  his 
master  and  the  house  of  Heber:  not  that 
there  was  any  league  offensive  and  defensive 
between  them,  only  at  present  there  were  no 
indications  of  hostility.  Jabin  did  them  no 
harm,  did  not  oppress  them  as  he  did  the 
Israelites,  their  plain,  quiet,  harmless  way  of 
hving- making  them  not  suspected  nor  feared, 
and  perhaps  God  so  ordering  it  as  a  recom- 
pence  for  their  constant  adherence  to  the 
true  religion.  Sisera  thought  he  might 
therefore  be  safe  among  them ;  not  consider- 
ing that,  though  they  themselves  suffered 
not  by  Jabin's  power,  they  heartily  sympa- 
thized with  the  Israel  of  God  that  did. 

3.  Jael  invited  him  in,  and  bade  him  very 
welcome.  Probably  she  stood  at  the  tent 
door,  to  enquire  what  news  from  the  army, 
and  what  was  the  success  of  the  battle  which 
was  fought  not  far  off".  (1.)  She  invited  him 
in.  Perhaps  she  stood  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  kindness  to  any  distressed 
Israelite,  if  there  should  be  occasion  for 
it;  but  seeing  Sisera  come  in  great  haste, 
panting  and  out  of  breath,  she  invited  him 
to  come  and  repose  himself  in  her  tent,  in 
which,  while  she  seemed  to  design  the  re- 
lieving of  his  fatigue,  perhaps  she  really  in- 
tended the  retarding  of  his  flight,  that  he 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Barak,  who  was 
now  in  a  hot  chase  after  him  (u.  18),  audit 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  she  had  at 
first  any  thought  of  taking  away  his  life,  but 
rather  God  afterwards  put  it  into  her  heart. 
(2.)  She  made  very  much  of  him,  and  seemed 
mighty  careful  to  have  him  easy,  as  her  in- 
vited guest.  Was  he  weary  ?  she  finds  him 
a  very  convenient  place  to  repose  himself  in, 
and  recruit  his  strength.  Was  he  thirsty  ? 
well  he  might.  Did  he  want  a  little  water 
to  cool  his  tongue  ?  the  best  liquor  her  tent 
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afforded  was  at  his  service,  and  that  was 
milk  (r.  19),  which,  we  may  suppose,  he 
drank  heartily  of,  and,  being  refresiied  with 
it,  was  the  btttcr  disposed  to  sleep.  Was 
he  cold,  or  afraid  of  catching  cold  ?  or  did  he 
desire  to  be  hid  from  the  pursuers,  if  they 
should  search  that  tent?  she  covered  him 
with  a  mantle,  v.  18.  All  expressions  of 
care  for  his  safety.  Only  when  he  desired 
her  to  tell  a  lie  for  him,  and  to  say  he  was 
not  there,  she  declined  making  any  such 
promise,  v.  20.  We  must  not  sin  against 
God,  no,  not  to  oblige  those  we  would  show 
ourselves  most  observant  of.  Lastly,  We 
must  suppose  she  kept  her  tent  as  quiet  as 
she  could,  and  free  from  noise,  that  he  might 
sleep  the  sooner  and  the  faster.  And  now 
was  Sisera  least  safe  when  he  was  most  se- 
cure. How  uncertain  and  precarious  is  hu- 
man life !  and  what  assurance  can  we  have 
of  it,  when  it  may  so  easily  be  betrayed  by 
those  with  whom  it  is  trusted,  and  those 
may  prove  its  destroyers  who  we  hoped 
would  be  its  protectors !  It  is  best  making 
God  our  friend,  for  he  will  not  deceive 
us. 

4.  When  he  lay  fast  asleep  she  drove  a 
long  nail  through  his  temples,  so  fastened 
his  head  to  the  ground,  and  killed  him,  r.  21. 
And,  though  this  was  enough  to  do  the  busi- 
ness, yet,  to  make  sure  work  (if  we  translate 
it  right,  ch.  v.  26),  she  cut  off  his  head,  and 
left  it  nailed  there.  Whether  she  designed 
this  or  no  when  she  invited  him  into  her 
tent  does  not  appear ;  probably  the  thought 
was  darted  into  her  mind  when  she  saw  him 
lie  so  conveniently  to  receive  such  a  fatal  blow ; 
and,  doubtless,  the  thought  brought  \vith  it 
evidence  suflficient  that  it  came  not  from  Satan 
as  a  murderer  and  destroyer,  but  from  God 
as  a  righteous  judge  and  avenger,  so  much 
of  brightness  and  heavenly  light  did  she  per- 
ceive in  the  inducements  to  it  that  offered 
themselves,  the  honour  of  God  and  the  de- 
liverance of  Israel,  and  nothing  of  the  black- 
ness of  malice,  hatred,  or  personal  revenge. 
(1.)  It  was  a  divine  power  that  enabled  her 
to  do  it,  and  inspired  her  with  a  more  than 
manly  courage.  What  if  her  hand  should 
shake,  and  she  should  miss  her  blow? 
What  if  he  should  awake  when  she  was  at- 
tempting it  ?  Or  suppose  some  of  his  own 
attendants  should  follow  him,  and  surprise 
her  in  the  fact,  how  dearly  would  she  and  all 
hers  be  made  to  pay  for  it  ?  Yet,  obtaining 
help  of  God,'  she  did  it  effectually.  (2.)  It 
was  a  divine  warrant  that  justified  her  in  the 
doing  of  it ;  and  therefore,  since  no  such  ex- 
traordinary commissions  can  now  be  pre- 
tended, it  ought  not  in  any  case  to  be  imi- 
tated. The  laws  of  friendship  and  hospitahty 
must  be  religiously  observed,  and  we  must 
abhor  the  thought  of  betraying  any  whom 
we  have  invited  and  encouraged  to  put  a 
confidence  in  us.  And,  as  to  this  act  of 
Jael  (like  that  of  Ehud  in  the  chapter  be- 
fore), wc  have  reason  to  think  she  was  coii- 
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scious  of  such  a  divine  irajmlse  upon  her 
spirit  to  do  it  as  did  abundantly  satisfy  her- 
self (and  it  ought  therefore  to  satisfy  us)  that 
it  was  well  done.  God's  judgment*  are  a 
great  deep.  The  instrument  of  this  execu- 
tion was  a  nail  of  the  tent,  that  is,  one  of  the 
great  pins  with  which  the  tent,  or  the  stakes  of 
it,  were  fastened.  They  often  removing  their 
tents,  she  had  been  used  to  drive  these  nails, 
and  therefore  knew  how  to  do  it  the  more 
de-Yterously  on  this  great  occasion.  He 
that  thought  to  destroy  Israel  with  his 
many  iron  chariots  is  himself  destroyed 
with  one  iron  nail.  Thus  do  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  confound  the  mighty. 
See  here  Jael's  glory  and  Sisera's  shame. 
The  great  commander  dies,  [l.]  In  his  sleep, 
fast  asleep,  and  weary.  It  comes  in  as  a  rea- 
son why  he  stirred  not,  to  make  resistance. 
80  fettered  was  he  in  the  chains  of  sleep  that 
he  could  not  find  his  hands.  Thus  the  stout- 
hearted are  spoiled  at  thy  rebuke,  O  God  of 
Jacob  !  they  are  cast  into  a  dead  sleep,  and 
so  are  made  to  sleep  their  last,  Ps.  Ixxvi.  5,  6. 
Let  not  the  strong  man  then  glory  in  his 
strength;  for  when  he  sleeps  where  is  it? 
It  is  weak,  and  he  can  do  nothing ;  a  child 
may  insult  him  then,  and  steal  his  life  from 
him ;  and  yet  if  he  sleep  not  he  is  soon  spent 
and  weary,  and  can  do  nothing  either. 
Those  words  which  we  here  put  in  a  paren- 
thesis (for  he  was  weary)  all  the  ancient 
versions  read  otherwise  :  he  struggled  (or 
started,  as  we  say)  and  died,  so  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic,  Exagitans  sese  mortuus  est.  He 
fainted  and  died,  so  the  Chaldee.  He  was 
darkened  and  died,  so  the  LXX.  Consociuns 
morte  soporem,  so  the  vulgar  Latin,  joining 
sleep  and  death  together,  seeing  they  are  so 
near  akin.  He  fainted  and  died.  He  dies, 
[2.]  With  his  head  nailed  to  the  ground,  an 
emblem  of  his  earthly-mindedness.  0  curve 
in  terrain  animce !  His  ear  (says  bishop 
Hall)  was  fastened  close  to  the  earth,  as  if 
his  body  had  been  listening  what  had  become 
of  his  soul.  He  dies,  [3.]  By  the  hand  of  a 
woman.  This  added  to  the  shame  of  his 
death  before  men ;  and  had  he  but  known 
it,  as  Abimelech  {ch.  ix.  54),  we  may  well 
imagine  how  much  it  would  have  added  to 
the  vexation  of  his  own  heart. 

II.  The  glory  and  joy  of  Israel  here- 
upon. 1.  Barak  their  leader  finds  his  enemy 
dead,  {v.  22),  and  no  doubt,  he  was  very 
well  pleased  to  find  his  work  done  so 
well  to  his  hand,  and  so  much  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  confusion  of  his  enemies. 
Had  he  stood  too  nicely  upon  a  point  of 
honour,  he  would  have  resented  it  as  an 
affront  to  have  the  general  slain  by  any  hand 
but  his ;  but  now  he  remembered  that  this 
diminution  of  his  honour  he  was  sentenced 
to  undergo,  for  insisting  upon  Deborah's 
going  with  him  (the  Lord  shall  sell  Sisera 
into  the  hand  of  a  woman) ,  though  then  it  was 
little  thought  that  the  prediction  would  be 
fulfilled  in  such  a  way  as  this.  2.  Israel  is 
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completely  delivered  out  of  tlie  hands  of  Jubin 
king  of  Canaan,  v.  23,  24.  They  not  only 
shook  off  his  yoke  by  this  day's  victory,  but 
they  afterwards  prosecuted  tiie  war  against 
him,  till  they  had  destroyed  him,  he  and  his 
nation  being  by  the  divine  appointment  de- 
voted to  ruin  and  not  to  be  spared.  The 
Israelites,  having  soundly  smarted  for  their 
foolish  pity  in  not  doing  it  before,  resolve 
now  it  is  in  their  power  to  indulge  them  uo 
longer,  but  to  make  a  thorough  riddance  of 
them,  as  a  people  to  whom  to  show  mercy 
was  as  contrary  to  their  own  interest  as  it  was 
to  God's  command ;  and  probably  it  is  with 
an  eye  to  the  sentence  they  were  under  that 
this  enemy  is  named  three  times  here  in 
these  last  two  verses,  and  called  king  of  Ca- 
naan j  for  as  such  he  was  to  be  destroyed; 
and  so  thoroughly  was  he  destroyed  that  I  do 
not  remember  to  read  of  the  kings  of  Canaan 
any  more  after  this.  The  children  of  Israel 
would  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
if  they  had  sooner  destroyed  these  Canaan- 
ites,  as  God  had  both  commanded  and  enabled 
them ;  but  better  be  wise  late,  and  buy  wis- 
dom by  experience,  than  never  wise. 
CHAP.  V. 

This  chapter  contains  the  triumphal  song  which  wascomposeil  and 
sung  upon  occasion  of  that  glorious  victory  which  Israel  obtained 
over  the  forces  of  Jabin  king  of  Canaan  anil  the  happy  conse- 
quencrs  of  that  victory.  I'robably  it  was  usual  then  lo  publish 
poems  upon  such  occasions,  as  now  ;  hut  this  only  is  preserved 
of  all  the  poemsof  that  age  of  the  judges,  because  dictated  by  De- 
borah a  prophetess,  designed  for  a  psalm  of  praise  then,  and  a 
pattern  of  praise  to  afier-ages,  and  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  light 
to  the  history  of  these  times.  I,  It  begins  with  praiiit^to  God, 
ver.  2,  3.  U.  The  substance  of  this  song  transmits  the  memory 
of  this  great  achievement.  1.  Comparing  God's  appearances  for 
them  on  this  occasion  with  his  appearances  to  them  on  Moimt 
Sinai,  ver.  4,  5.  2.  Magnifying  their  deliverance  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  calamitous  condition  they  had  been  in,  ver. 
6—8.  3.  Calling  those  to  join  in  praise  that  shared  in  the  be- 
nefits of  the  success,  ver.  9— 13.  4.  Reflecting  honour  upon  those 
tribes  that  were  forward  and  active  in  that  war,  and  disgrace  on 
those  that  declined  the  service,  ver.  14 — 19,  23.  5.  Taking  notico 
how  God  himself  fought  for  them,  ver.  20—22.  6.  Celebrating 
particularly  the  lionour  of  Jael,  that  slew  Sisera,  on  which  head 
the  song  is  very  large,  ver.  -4—30.  It  concludei  with  a  prayer 
to  God,  ver.  31. 

THEN  sang  Deborah  and  Barak 
the  son  of  Abinoam  on  that  day, 
saying,  2  Praise  ye  the  Lord  for  the 
avenging  of  Israel,  when  the  people 
wilhngly  offered  themselves.  3  Hear, 

0  ye  kings ;  give  ear,  O  ye  princes  ; 
I,  even  I,  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  ; 

1  will  sing  j7rai.se  to  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel.  4  Lord,  when  thou  wentest 
out  of  Seir,  when  thou  marchedst 
out  of  the  field  of  Edom,  the  earth 
trembled,  and  the  heavens  dropped, 
the  clouds  also  dropped  water.  .5 
The  mountains  melted  from  before 
the  Lord,  even  that  Sinai  from 
before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

The  former  chapter  let  us  know  what  great 
things  God  had  done  for  Israel;  in  this  we 
have  the  thankful  returns  they  made  to  God, 
that  all  ages  of  the  church  might  learn  that 
work  of  heaven  to  praise  God. 

I.  God  is  praised  by  a  song,  which  is,  I. 
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A  very  natural  expression  of  rejoicing.  Is 
any  merry  i*  Let  him  sing  ;  and  holy  joy  is 
the  very  soul  and  root  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. God  is  pleased  to  reckon  himself 
glorified  by  our  joy  in  him,  and  in  his 
wondrous  works.  His  servants;'  joy  is  his 
delight,  and  their  songs  are  melody  to  him. 
2.  A  very  proper  expedient  for  spreading 
the  knowledge  and  perpetuating  the  remem- 
brance of  great  events.  Neighbours  would 
learn  this  song  one  of  another  and  children 
of  their  parents ;  and  by  that  means  those 
who  had  not  books,  or  could  not  read,  yet 
would  be  made  acquainted  with  these  works 
of  God  ;  and  one  generation  would  thus  praise 
God's  works  to  another,  and  declare  his  mighty 
acts,  Ps.  cxlv.  4,  &c. 

II.  Deborah  herself  penned  this  song,  as 
appears  by  v.  7 :  Till  I  Deborah  arose. 
And  the  first  words  should  be  rendered, 
Then  she  sang,  even  Deborah.  1.  She  used 
her  gifts  as  a  prophetess  in  composing  the 
song,  and  the  strain  throughout  is  very  fine 
and  lofty,  the  images  are  lively,  the  expres- 
sions elegant,  and  an  admirable  mixture  there 
is  in  it  of  sweetness  and  majesty.  No  poetry 
is  comparable  to  the  sacred  poetry.  And,  2. 
We  may  suppose  she  used  her  power  as  a 
princess,  in  obliging  the  conquering  army  of 
Israel  to  learn  and  sing  this  song.  She  ex- 
pects not  that  they  should,  by  their  poems, 
celebrate  her  praises  and  magnify  her,  but 
requires  that  in  this  poem  they  should  join 
with  her  in  celebrating  God's  praises  and 
magnifying  him.  She  had  been  the  first  wheel 
in  the  action,  and  now  is  so  in  the  thanks- 
giving. 

III.  It  was  sung  on  that  day,  not  the  very 
day  that  the  fight  was,  but  on  that  occasion, 
and  soon  after,  as  soon  as  a  thanksgiving  day 
could  conveniently  be  appointed.  When  we 
have  received  mercy  from  God,  we  ought  to 
be  speedy  in  our  returns  of  praise,  while  the 
impressions  of  the  mercy  are  fresh.  It  is 
rent  to  be  paid  at  the  day. 

1 .  She  begins  with  a  general  Hallelujah : 
Praise  (or  bless,  for  that  is  the  word)  you  the 
Lord,  V.  2.  The  design  of  the  song  is  to 
give  glory  to  God  ;  this  therefore  is  put  first, 
to  explain  and  direct  all  that  follows,  like  the 
first  petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  Hallowed 
be  thy  name.  Two  things  God  is  here  praised 
for  : — (1.)  The  vengeance  he  took  on  Israel's 
enemies,  for  the  avenging  of  Israel  upon 
their  proud  and  cruel  oppressors,  recom- 
pensing into  their  bosoms  all  the  injuries 
they  had  done  to  his  people.  The  Lord  is 
known  as  a  righteous  God,  and  the  God  to 
whom  vengeance  belongs  by  the  judgments 
ivhich  he  executeth.  (2.)  The  grace  he  gave 
to  Israel's  friends,  when  the  people  willingly 
offered  themselves  to  serve  in  this  war.  God 
is  to  have  the  glory  of  all  the  good  oflSces 
that  are  at  any  time  done  us ;  and  the  more 
willingly  they  are  done  the  more  is  to  be  ob- 
served of  that  grace  which  gives  both  to  will 
and  to  do.     For  these  two  things  she  re- 
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solves  to  leave  this  song  upon  record,  to  the 
honour  of  the  everlasting  God  (r.  3) :  /,  ecen 
I,  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  Jeliovah,  that  God 
of  incontestable  sovereignty  and  irresistible 
power,  even  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who 
governs  all  for  the  good  of  the  church. 

2.  She  calls  to  the  great  ones  of  the  world, 
that  sit  at  the  upper  end  of  its  table,  to  at- 
tend to  her  song,  and  take  notice  of  the  sub- 
ject of  it :  Hear,  0  you  kings  !  give  ear,  0 
you  princes!  (1.)  She  would  "have  them 
know  that  as  great  and  as  high  as  they  were 
there  was  one  above  them  with  whom  it  is  folly 
to  contend,  and  to  whom  it  was  their  interest 
to  submit,  that  horses  and  chariots  are  vain 
things  for  safety.  (2.)  She  would  have  them 
to  join  with  her  in  praising  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  no  longer  to  praise  their  counterfeit 
deities,  as  Belshazzar  did.  Dan.  v.  4,  He 
praised  the  gods  of  gold  and  silver.  She 
bespeaks  them  as  the  psalmist  (Ps.  ii.  10,  11), 
Be  wise  now  therefore,  0  you  kings  !  serve  the 
Lord  with  fear.  (3.)  She  would  have  them 
take  warning  by  Sisera's  fate,  and  not  dare 
to  offer  any  injury  to  the  people  of  God, 
whose  cause,  sooner  or  later,  God  will  plead 
with  jealousy. 

3.  She  looks  back  upon  God's  former  ap- 
pearances, and  compares  this  with  them,  the 
more  to  magnify  the  glorious  author  of  this 
great  salvation.  What  God  is  doing  should 
bring  to  our  mind  what  he  has  done  ;  for  he 
is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever 
{v.  4) :  Lord,  when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir. 
This  maybe  understood  either,  (1.)  Of  the 
appearances  of  God's  power  and  justice 
against  the  enemies  of  Israel  to  subdue  and 
conquer  them ;  and  so  Hab.  iii.  3,  4,  &c.,  is 
parallel  to  it,  where  the  destruction  of  the 
church's  enemies  is  thus  described.  When 
God  had  led  his  people  Israel  from  the 
country  of  Edom  he  brought  down  under 
their  feet  Sihon  and  Og,  striking  them  and 
their  armies  with  such  terror  and  amazement 
that  they  seemed  apprehensive  heaven  and 
earth  were  coming  together.  Their  hearts 
melted,  as  if  all  the  world,  had  been  melting 
round  about  them.  Or  it  notes  the  glorious 
displays  of  the  divine  majesty,  and  the  sur- 
prising effects  of  the  divine  power,  enough 
to  make  the  earth  tremble,  the  heavens  drop 
like  snow  before  the  sun,  and  the  mountains 
to  melt.  Compare  Ps.  xviii.  7.  God's 
counsels  are  so  far  from  being  hindered  by 
any  creature  that,  when  the  time  of  their  ac- 
complishment comes,  that  which  seemed  to 
stand  in  their  way  will  not  only  yield  before 
them,  but  be  made  to  serve  them.  See  Isa. 
Ixiv.  1,  2.  Or,  (2.)  It  is  meant  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  God's  glory  and  majesty  to 
Israel,  when  he  gave  them  his  law  at  Mount 
Sinai.  It  was  then  literally  true,  the  earth 
trembled,  and  the  heavens  dropped,  &c.  Com- 
pare Deut.  xxxiii.  2  ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  7,  8.  Let 
all  the  kings  and  princes  know  that  this  is 
the  God  whom  Deborah  praises,  and  not 
such  mean  and  impotent  deities  as  they  paid 
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their  homage  to.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase 
applies  it  to  the  givin^f  of  the  law,  but  has  a 
strange  descant  on  those  words,  the  mountains 
melted.  Tabor,  Herman,  and  Carmel,  con- 
tended among  themselves :  one  said.  Let  the 
divine  majesty  dwell  upon  me  ;  the  other  said, 
Let  it  dwell  upon  me  ;  but  God  made  it  to 
dwell  upon  Mount  Sinai,  the  meanest  and  least 
of  all  the  mountains.  I  suppose  it  means  the 
least  valuable,  because  barren  and  rocky. 

G  In  the  days  of  Shamgar  the  son 
of  Anath,  in  the  days  of  Jael,  the 
highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the 
travellers  walked  through  byways.  7 
The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased, 
they  ceased  in  Israel,  until  that  I 
Deborah  arose,  that  I  arose  a  mother 
in  Israel.  8  They  chose  new  gods ; 
then  luas  war  in  the  gates  :  was  there 
a  shield  or  spear  seen  among  forty 
thousand  in  Israel  ?  9  My  heart  is 
toward  the  governors  of  Israel,  that 
offered  themselves  willingly  among 
the  people.  Bless  ye  the  Lord.  10 
Speak,  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses, 
ye  that  sit  in  judgment,  and  walk  by 
the  way.  1 1  JVieij  that  are  delivered 
from  the  noise  of  archers  in  the  places 
of  drawing  water,  there  shall  they  re- 
hearse the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord, 
even  the  righteous  acts  toward  the 
inhabitants  of  his  villages  in  Israel : 
then  shall  the  people  of  the  Lord  go 
down  to  the  gates. 

Here,  I.  Deborah  describes  the  distressed 
state  of  Israel  under  the  tyranny  of  Jabin, 
that  the  greatness  of  their  trouble  might 
make  their  salvation  appear  the  more  illus- 
trious and  the  more  gracious  (r.  6):  From 
the  days  of  Shamgar,  who  did  something 
towards  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the 
Philistines,  to  the  days  of  Jael,  the  present 
day,  in  which  Jael  has  so  signalized  herself, 
the  country  has  been  in  a  manner  desolate. 
1.  No  trade.  For  want  of  soldiers  to  pro- 
tect men  of  business  in  their  business  from 
the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  and  for  want  of 
magistrates  to  restrain  and  punish  thieves 
and  robbers  among  them  (men  of  broken 
fortunes  and  desperate  spirits,  that,  having 
no  employment,  took  to  rob  on  the  high- 
road), all  commerce  ceased,  and  the  high- 
ways were  unoccupied  ;  no  caravans  of  mer- 
chants, as  formerly.  2.  No  travelling. 
Whereas  in  times  when  there  was  some  order 
and  government  the  travellers  might  be  safe 
in  the  open  roads,  and  the  robbers  were 
forced  to  lurk  m  the  by-ways,  now,  on  the 
contrary,  the  robl)ers  insulted  on  the  open 
roads  without  check,  and  the  honest  tra- 
vellers were  obliged  to  sculk  and  walk 
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through  by-ways,  in  continual  frignts.  3. 
No  tillage.  The  fields  must  needs  be  laid 
waste  and  unoccupied  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  villages,  the  country  farmers,  ceased 
from  their  employment,  quitted  their  houses 
which  were  continually  alarmed  and  plun- 
dered by  the  banditti,  and  were  obliged  to 
take  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  families 
in  walled  and  fenced  cities.  4.  No  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  There  was  war  in  the 
gates  where  their  courts  were  kept,  v.  8.  So 
that  it  was  not  till  this  salvation  was  wrought 
that  the  people  of  the  Lord  durst  go  down  to 
the  gates,  ».  11.  The  continual  incursions 
of  the  enemy  deprived  the  magistrates  of  the 
dignity,  and  the  people  of  the  benefit,  of  their 
government.  5.  No  peace  to  him  that  went 
out  nor  to  him  that  came  in.  The  gates 
through  which  they  passed  and  repassed 
were  infested  by  the  enemy ;  nay,  the  places 
of  drawing  water  were  alarmed  by  the 
archers — a  mighty  achievement  to  terrify  the 
drawers  of  water.  6.  Neither  arms  nor 
spirit  to  help  themselves  with,  not  a  shield 
nor  spear  seen  among  forty  thousand,  v.  8. 
Either  they  were  disarmed  by  their  oppress- 
ors, or  they  themselves  neglected  the  art  of 
war ;  so  that,  though  they  had  spears  and 
shields,  they  were  not  to  be  seen,  but  were 
thrown  by  and  suffered  to  rust,  they  having 
neither  skill  nor  will  to  use  them. 

II.  She  shows  in  one  word  what  it  was 
that  brought  all  this  misery  upon  them: 
They  chose  new  gods,  v.  8.  It  was  their  idola- 
try that  provoked  God  to  giv^e  them  up  thus 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  Lord 
their  God  was  one  Lord,  but  this  would  not 
content  them  :  they  must  have  more,  many 
more,  still  more.  Their  God  was  the  Ancient 
of  days,  still  the  same,  and  therefore  they 
grew  weary  of  him,  and  must  have  new  gods, 
which  they  were  as  fond  of  as  children  of  new 
clothes,  names  newly  invented,  heroes  newly 
canonized.  Their  fathers,  when  put  to  their 
choice,  chose  the  Lord  for  their  God  (Josh. 
xxiv.  21),  but  they  would  not  abide  by  that 
choice,  they  must  have  gods  of  their  own 
choosing. 

III.  She  takes  notice  of  God's  great  good- 
ness to  Israel  in  raising  up  such  as  sliould 
redress  these  grievances.  Herself  first  (v. 
7) :  Till  that  I  Deborah  arose,  to  restrain  and 
punish  those  who  disturbed  the  public  peace, 
and  protect  men  in  their  business,  and  then 
the  face  of  things  was  changed  for  the  better 
quickly ;  those  beasts  of  prey  retired  upon 
the  breaking  forth  of  this  joyful  light,  and 
man  went  forth  again  to  his  work  and  labour, 
Ps.  civ.  22,  23.  Thus  she  became  a  mother 
in  Israel,  a  nursing  mother,  such  was  the 
affection  she  bore  to  her  people,  and  such 
the  care  and  pains  she  took  for  the  public 
welfare.  Under  her  there  were  other  gover- 
nors of  Israel  (v.  9),  who,  like  her,  had  done 
their  part  as  governors  to  reform  the  people, 
and  then,  like  her,  offered  themselves  will- 
ingly to  serve  in  the  war,  not  insisting  upon 
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the  exemption  which  their  dignity  and  office 
entitled  them  to,  when  they  had  so  fair  an 
opportunity  of  appearing  in  their  country's 
cause ;  and  no  doubt  the  example  of  the  go- 
vernors influenced  the  people  in  like  manner 
willingly  to  offer  themselves,  v.  2.  Of  these 
governors  she  says.  My  heart  is  towards  them, 
that  is,  "  I  truly  love  and  honour  them ; 
they  have  won  my  heart  for  ever ;  I  shall 
never  forget  them."  Note,  Those  are  worthy 
of  double  honour  that  recede  voluntarily 
from  the  demands  of  their  honour  to  serve 
God  and  his  church. 

IV.  She  calls  upon  those  who  had  a  par- 
ticular share  in  the  advantages  of  this  great 
salvation  to  offer  up  particular  thanks  to 
God  for  it,  v.  10,  11.  Let  every  man  speak 
as  he  found  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  this 
happy  change  of  the  posture  of  public  af- 
fairs. 1.  You  that  ride  on  white  asses,  that 
is,  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Horses  were 
little  used  in  that  country ;  they  had,  it  is 
])robable,  a  much  better  breed  of  asses  than 
Ave  have ;  but  persons  of  quality,  it  seems, 
were  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  the 
asses  they  rode  on ;  the  white  being  more 
rare  were  therefore  more  valued.  Notice 
is  taken  of  Abdon's  sons  and  grandsons 
riding  on  ass-colts,  as  indicating  them  to  be 
men  of  distinction,  ch.  xii.  14.  Let  such 
as  are  by  this  salvation  restored,  not  only 
to  their  liberty  as  other  Israelites,  but  to 
their  dignity,  speak  God's  praises.  2.  Let 
those  t\^t  sit  in  judgment  be  sensible  of  it, 
and  thankful  for  it  as  a  very  great  mercy, 
that  they  may  sit  safely  there,  that  the  sword 
of  justice  is  not  struck  out  of  their  hand  by 
the  sword  of  war.  3.  Let  those  that  walk 
by  the  way,  and  meet  with  none  there  to 
make  them  afraid,  speak  to  themselves  in 
pious  meditations,  and  to  their  fellow-travel- 
lers in  religious  discourses,  of  the  goodness 
of  God  in  ridding  the  roads  of  those  ban- 
ditti that  had  so  long  infested  them.  4.  Let 
those  that  draw  in  peace,  and  have  not  their 
wells  taken  from  them,  or  stopped  up,  nor 
are  in  danger  of  being  caught  by  the  enemy 
when  they  go  forth  to  draw,  there,  where 
they  find  themselves  so  much  more  safe  and 
easy  than  they  have  been,  there  let  them  re- 
hearse the  acts  of  the  Lord,  not  Deborah's 
acts,  nor  Barak's,  but  the  Lord's,  taking  no- 
tice of  his  hand  making  peace  in  their  borders, 
and  creating  a  defence  upon  all  the  glory. 
This  is  the  Lord's  doing.  Observe  in  these 
acts  of  his,  (1 .)  Justice  executed  on  his  daring 
enemies.  They  are  the  righteous  acts  of  the 
Lord.  See  him  pleading  a  righteous  cause, 
and  sitting  in  the  throne  judging  aright,  and 
give  him  glory  as  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth. 
(2.)  Kindness  shown- to  his  trembling  peo- 
ple, the  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  who  lay 
most  open  to  the  enemy,  had  suffered  most, 
and  were  most  in  danger,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11. 
It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  protect  those  that 
are  most  exposed,  and  to  help  the  weakest. 
Let  us  all  take  notice  of  the  share  we  in  par- 
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ticular  have  in  the  public  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity, the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  especially, 
and  give  God  the  i)raise  of  it. 

12  Awake,  awake, Deborah:  awake, 
awake,  utter  a  song :  arise,  Barak, 
and  lead  thy  captivity  captive,  thou 
son  of  Abinoam.  13  Then  he  made 
him  that  remaineth  have  dominion 
over  the  nobles  among  the  people : 
the  Lord  made  me  have  dominion 
over  the  mighty.  14  Out  of  Eph- 
raim  was  there  a  root  of  them  against 
Amalek;  after  thee,  Benjamin,  among 
thy  people;  out  of  Machir  came 
down  governors,  and  out  of  Zebulun 
they  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer. 
15  And  the  princes  of  Issachar  were 
with  Deborah;  even  Issachar,  and 
also  Barak  :  he  was  sent  on  foot  into 
the  valley.  For  the  divisions  of 
Reuben  there  were  great  thoughts  of 
heart.  16*  Why  abodest  thou  among 
the  sheepfolds,  to  hear  the  bleatings 
of  the  flocks  ?  For  the  divisions  of 
Reuben  there  were  great  searchings 
of  heart.  17  Gilead  abode  beyond 
Jordan  :  and  why  did  Dan  remain  in 
ships?  Asher  continued  on  the  sea 
shore,  and  abode  in  his  breaches.  1 8 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali  ivere  a  people 
that  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the 
death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field. 
19  The  kings  came  awe?  fought,  then 
fought  the  kings  of  Canaan  in  Taanach 
by  the  waters  of  Megiddo  ;  they  took 
no  gain  of  money.  20  They  fought 
from  heaven ;  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera.  21 
The  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away, 
that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon. 
O  my  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down 


strength.  22  Then  were  the  horse- 
hoofs  broken  by  the  means  of  the 
prancings,  the  prancings  of  their 
mighty  ones.  23  Curse  ye  Meroz, 
said  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  curse  ye 
bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof;  be- 
cause they  came  not  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty. 

Here,  I.  Deborah  stirs  up  herself  and 
Barak  to  celebrate  this  victory  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
honour  of  Israel,  for  the  encouragement  of 
their  friends  and  the  greater  confusion  of 
their  enemies,  r.  12.     1.  Deborah,  as  apro- 
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phetess,  must  do  it  by  a  song,  to  compose 
and  sing  which  she  excites  herself :  Awake, 
awake,  and  again,  awake,  awake,  which  inti- 
mates the  sense  she  had  of  the  excellency 
and  difficulty  of  the  work ;  it  needed  and 
well  deserved  the  utmost  liveliness  and  vigour 
of  soul  in  the  performance  of  it ;  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul  in  their 
closest  intensity  and  application  ought  to  be 
employed  in  it.  Thus  too  she  expresses  the 
sense  she  had  of  her  own  infirmity,  and  apt- 
ness to  flag  and  remit  in  her  zeal  in  this 
work.  Note,  Praising  God  is  work  that  we 
should  awake  to,  and  awake  ourselves  to,  Ps. 
cviii.  2.  2.  Barak,  as  a  general,  must  do  it 
by  a  triumph :  Lead  thy  captivity  captive. 
Though  the  army  of  Sisera  was  cut  off  in  the 
field,  and  no  quarter  given,  yet  we  may  sup- 
pose in  the  prosecution  of  the  victory,  when 
the  war  was  carried  into  the  enemy's  country, 
many  not  found  in  arms  were  seized  and 
made  prisoners  of  war.  These  she  would 
have  led  in  chains  after  Barak,  when  he  made 
his  public  entry  into  his  own  city,  to  grace  his 
triumphs  ;  not  as  if  it  should  be  any  pleasure 
to  him  to  trample  upon  his  fellow-creatures, 
but  thus  he  must  give  glory  to  God,  and 
serve  that  great  purpose  of  his  government 
which  is  to  look  upon  those  that  are  proud  and 
to  abase  them. 

II.  She  gives  good  reason  for  this  praise 
and  triumph,  v.  13.  This  glorious  victory 
had  made  the  remnant  of  Israel,  and  Deborah 
in  j)articular,  look  very  great,  a  circumstance 
which  they  owed  entirely  to  God.  1.  The 
Israelites  had  become  few  and  inconsiderable, 
and  yet  to  them  God  gave  dominion  over 
nobles.  Many  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the 
enemy,  many  died  of  grief,  and  perhaps  some 
had  removed  their  families  and  effects  into 
foreign  parts  ;  yet  those  few  that  remained, 
by  divine  assistance,  with  one  brave  and  ge- 
nerous effort,  not  only  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
oppression  from  their  own  neck,  but  got 
power  over  their  oppressors.  As  long  as  any 
of  God's  Israel  remain  (and  a  remnant  God 
will  have  in  the  worst  of  times)  there  is  hope, 
be  it  ever  so  small  a  remnant,  for  God  can 
make  him  that  remains,  though  it  should  be 
but  one  single  person,  triumph  over  the  most 
proud  and  potent.  2.  Deborah  was  herself 
of  the  weaker  sex,  and  the  sex  that  from  the 
fall  had  been  sentenced  to  subjection,  and  yet 
the  Lord  that  is  himself  higher  than  the 
highest  authorized  her  to  rule  over  the  mighty 
men  of  Israel,  who  wiUingly  submitted  to  her 
direction,  and  enabled  her  to  triumph  over 
the  mighty  men  of  Canaan,  who  fell  before 
the  army  she  commanded;  so  wonderfully 
did  he  advance  the  low  estate  of  his  handmaid. 
"  The  Lord  made  me,  a  woman,  to  have  do- 
minion over  mighty  men."  A  despised  stone 
is  made  head  of  the  corner.  This  is  indeed 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our 
eyes. 

III.  She  makes  particular  remarks  on  the 
•everal  parties  concerned  in  this  great  action, 
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taking  notice  who  fought  against  them,  who 
fought  for  them,  and  who  stood  neuter. 

1.  Who  fought  against  them.  ITie  power 
of  the  enemy  must  be  taken  notice  of,  that 
the  victory  may  appear  the  more  glorious. 
Jabin  and  Sisera  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
history,  but  here  it  appears  further,  (1.)  That 
Amalek  was  in  league  with  Jabin,  and  sent 
him  in  assistance,  or  endeavoured  to  do  it. 
Ephraim  is  here  said  to  act  against  Amalek 
{v  1 4),  probably  intercepting  and  cutting  off 
some  forces  of  the  Amalekites  that  were  upon 
their  march  to  join  Sisera.  Amalek  had 
helped  Moab  to  oppress  Israel  {ch.  iii.  13) 
and  now  had  helped  Jabin ;  they  were  inve- 
terate enemies  to  God's  people — their  hand 
had  always  been  against  the  throne  of  the  Lord 
(Exod.  xvii.  16) ;  and  therefore  they  were  the 
more  dangerous.  (2.)  That  others  of  the 
kings  of  Canaan,  who  had  somewhat  recover- 
ed themselves  since  their  defeat  by  Joshua, 
joined  with  Jabin,  and  strengthened  his  army 
with  their  forces,  having  the  same  implacable 
enmity  to  Israel  that  he  had,  and  those  king- 
doms, when  they  were  in  their  strength, 
having  been  subject  to  that  of  Hazor,  Josh. 
xi.  10.  These  kings  came  and  fought,  v.  ip. 
Israel  had  no  king ;  their  enemies  had  many, 
whose  power  and  influence,  especially  acting 
in  confederacy,  made  them  very  formidabk' ; 
and  yet  Israel,  having  the  Lord  for  then- 
King,  was  too  hard  for  them  all.  It  is  said 
of  these  kings  that  they  took  no  gain  of  money, 
they  were  not  mercenary  troops  hired  into 
the  service  of  Jabin  (such  often  fail  in  an  ex- 
tremity), but  they  were  volunteers,  and  hearty 
in  the  cause  against  Israel :  thev  desired  not 
the  riches  of  silver,  so  the  Chaldee,  but  only 
the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  ruin  Israel. 
Acting  upon  this  principle,  they  were  the 
more  formidable,  and  would  be  the  more 
cruel. 

2.  Who  fought  for  them.  The  several 
tribes  that  assisted  in  this  great  exploit  are 
here  spoken  of  with  honour;  for,  though 
God  is  chiefly  to  be  glorified,  instruments 
must  have  their  due  praise,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  others :  but,  after  all,  it  was 
heaven  that  turned  the  scale. 

(1.)  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  those  tribes 
among  whom  Deborah  herself  lived,  be- 
stirred themselves,  and  did  bravely,  by  her  in- 
fluence upon  them  ;  for  her  palm-tree  was  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  very  near  to  that 
of  Benjamin  (v.  14):  Out  of  Ephraim  was 
there  a  root,  and  life  in  the  root,  against 
Amalek.  There  was  in  Ephraim  a  mountain 
called  the  mount  of  Amalek,  mentioned,  ch. 
xii.  15,  which,  some  think,  is  here  meant,  and 
some  read  it,  there  was  a  root  in  Amalek,  that 
is,  in  that  mountain,  a  strong  resolution  in 
the  minds  of  that  people  to  make  head  against 
the  oppressors,  which  was  the  root  of  the 
matter.  Herein  Benjamin  had  set  thern  a 
good  example  among  his  people.  "  Ephraim 
moved  after  thee,  Benjamin/'  though  Ben- 
jamin was  the  junior  trib?,  and  much  in- 
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ferior,  especially  at  this  time,  to  Ephraim, 
both  in  number  and  wealth,  yet  when  they 
led  Ephraim  followed  in  appearing  for  the 
common  cause.  If  we  be  not  so  bold  as  to  lead, 
yet  we  must  not  be  so  proud  and  sullen  as 
not  to  follow  even  our  inferiors  in  a  good 
work.  Ephraim  was  at  a  distance  from  the 
place  of  action,  and  therefore  could  not  send 
forth  many  of  its  boughs  to  the  service ;  but 
Deborah,  who  was  one  of  them,  knew  there 
was  a  root  of  them,  that  they  were  hearty 
well-wishers  to  the  cause.  Dr.  Lightfoot 
gives  quite  another  sense  of  this.  Joshua, 
of  Ephraim,  had  been  a  root  of  such  victories 
against  Amalek  (Exod  xvii.),  and  Ehud  of 
Benjamin  lately  against  Amalek  and  Moab. 

(2.)  The  ice  being  broken  by  Ephraim  and 
Benjamin,  Machir  (the  half- tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  beyond  Jordan)  and  Zebulun  sent  in  men 
that  were  very  serviceable  to  this  great  design. 
When  an  army  is  to  be  raised,  especially  un- 
der such  disadvantages  as  Balak  now  expe- 
rienced from  the  long  disuse  of  arms  and  the 
dispiritedness  of  the  people,  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  be  furnished,  [l.]  With  men 
of  courage  for  officers,  and  such  the  family 
of  Machir  furnished  them  with,  for  thence 
came  down  governors.  The  children  of  Ma- 
chir were  particularly  famous  for  their  valour 
in  Moses's  time  (Num.  xxxii.  39),  and  it 
seems  it  continued  in  their  family,  the  more 
because  they  were  seated  in  the  frontiers. 
[2.]  With  men  of  learning  and  ingenuity  for 
secretaries  of  war,  and  with  such  they  were 
supplied  out  of  Zebulun :  thence  came  men 
that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer,  clerks  that 
issued  out  orders,  wrote  circular  letters,  drew 
commissions,  mustered  their  men,  and  kept 
their  accounts.  Thus  must  every  man,  ac- 
cording as  he  has  received  the  gift,  minister 
the  same,  for  the  public  good  (1  Pet.  iv.  10); 
the  eyes  see,  and  the  ears  hear,  for  the  whole 
body.  I  know  it  is  generally  understood  of 
the  forwardness  even  of  the  scholars  of  this 
tribe,  who  studied  the  law  and  expounded  it, 
to  take  up  arms  in  this  cause,  though  they 
were  better  skilled  in  books  than  in  the  art 
of  war.  So  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  para- 
phrases it : — 

The  stribes  of  Zebulun  and  learned  men, 
To  wield  the  sword,  laid  down  the  pen. 

(3.)  Issachar  did  good  service  too ;  though 
he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  therefore 
bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  which  is  the  cha- 
racter of  that  tribe  (Gen.  xlix.  15),  yet  they 
disdained  to  bear  the  yoke  of  Jabin's  tribute, 
and  now  preferred  the  generous  toils  of  war 
to  a  servile  rest.  Though  it  should  seem 
there  were  not  many  common  soldiers  enlist- 
ed out  of  that  tribe,  yet  the  princes  of  Issachar 
were  with  Deborah  and  Barak  {v.  1 5),  proba- 
bly, as  a  great  council  of  war  to  advise  upon 
emergencies.  And,  it  should  seem,  these 
princes  of  Issachar  did  in  person  accompany 
Barak  into  the  field  of  battle.  Did  he  go  on 
foot  ?  They  footed  it  with  him,  not  consult- 
ir.^j  their  honour  or  ease.     Did  he  go  into 


the  valley,  the  place  of  most  danger  ?  They 
exposed  themselves  with  him,  and  were  still 
at  his  right  hand  to  advise  him  :  for  the  men 
of  Issachar  were  men  that  had  understanding 
of  the  times,  1  Chron.  xii.  32. 

(4.)  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  were  the  most 
bold  and  active  of  all  the  tribes,  not  only  out 
of  a  particular  affection  to  Barak  their  coun- 
tryman, but  because,  they  lying  nearest  to 
Jabin,  the  yoke  of  oppression  lay  heavier  on 
their  necks  than  on  those  of  any  other  tribe. 
Better  die  in  honour  than  live  in  bondage ; 
and  therefore,  in  a  pious  zeal  for  God  and 
their  country,  they  jeoparded  their  lives  unto 
the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field,  v.  18. 
With  what  heroic  bravery  did  they  charge 
and  push  on  even  upon  the  chariots  of  iron, 
despising  danger,  and  setting  death  itself  at 
defiance  in  so  good  a  cause  ! 

(5.)  The  stars  from  heaven  appeared,  or 
acted  at  least,  on  Israel's  side  (v.  20) :  The 
stars  in  their  courses,  according  to  the  order 
and  direction  of  him  who  is  the  great  Lord 
of  their  hosts,  fought  against  Sisera,  by  their 
malignant  influences,  or  by  causing  the  storms 
of  hail  and  thunder  which  contributed  so 
much  to  the  rout  of  Sisera's  army.  The 
Chaldee  reads  it,  from  heaven,  from  the  place 
tohere  the  stars  go forth,war  was  waged  against 
Sisera,  that  is,  the  power  of  the  God  of  heaven 
was  engaged  against  him,  making  use  of  the 
ministration  of  the  angels  of  heaven.  Some 
way  or  other,  the  heavenly  bodies  (not  ar- 
rested, as  when  the  sun  stood  still  at  Joshua's 
word,  but  going  on  in  their  courses)  fought 
against  Sisera.  Those  whom  God  is  an  enemy 
to  the  whole  creation  is  at  war  with.  Perhaps 
the  flashes  of  lightning  by  which  the  stars 
fought  was  that  which  frightened  the  horses, 
so  as  that  they  pranced  till  their  very  hoofs 
were  broken  (v.  22),  and  probably  overturned 
the  chariots  of  iron  which  they  drew  or  turned 
them  back  upon  their  owners. 

(6.)  The  river  of  Kishon  fought  against 
their  enemies.  It  swept  away  multitudes  of 
those  that  hoped  to  make  their  escape  through 
it,  t;.  21.  Ordinarily,  it  was  but  a  shallow 
river,  and,  being  in  their  own  country,  we 
may  suppose  they  well  knew  its  fords  and 
safest  passages,  and  yet  now,  probably  by  the 
great  rain  that  fell,  it  was  so  swollen,  and  the 
stream  so  deep  and  strong,  that  those  who  at- 
tempted to  pass  it  were  drowned,  being  feeble 
and  faint,  and  unable  to  make  their  way 
through  it.  And  then  were  the  horse-hoofs 
broken  by  means  of  the  plungings.  So  it  is 
in  the  margin,  v.  22.  The  river  of  Kishon  is 
called  that  ancient  river  because  described  or 
celebrated  by  ancient  historians  or  poets,  or 
rather  because  it  was  designed  of  old,  in  the 
counsel  of  God,  to  serve  his  purposes  against 
Sisera  at  this  time,  and  did  so,  as  if  it  had 
been  made  on  purpose;  thus  the  water  of  the 
old  pool  God  is  said  to  have  fashioned  long 
ago  for  that  use  to  which  it  was  put,  Isa- 
xxii.  11. 

(7.)  Deborah's  own  soul  fought  ngainst 
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them ;  she  speaks  of  it  with  a  holy  exultation 
(r.  21):  Of  my  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down 
strength.  She  did  it  by  exciting  others  to  do 
it,  and  assisting  them,  which  she  did  with  all 
her  heart.  x\lso  by  her  prayers ;  as  Moses 
conquered  Amalek  by  lifting  up  his  hand,  so 
Deborah  vanquished  Sisera  by  lifting  up  her 
heart.  And  when  the  soul  is  employed  in 
holy  exercises,  and  heart-work  is  made  of 
them,  through  the  grace  of  God  the  strength 
of  our  spiritual  enemies  will  be  tiodden  down 
and  will  fall  before  us. 

3 .  In  this  great  engagement  she  observes 
who  stood  neuter,  and  did  not  side  with  Israel 
as  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  strange 
to  find  how  many,  even  of  those  who  were 
called  Israelites,  basely  deserted  this  glorious 
cause  and  declined  to  appear.  No  mention 
.  s  made  of  Judah  nor  Simeon  amongthe  tribes 
concerned,  because  they,  lying  so  very  remote 
from  the  scene  of  action,  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear,  and  therefore  it  was  not  ex- 
pected from  them;  but  for  those  that  lay 
near,  and  yet  would  not  venture,  indelible 
marks  of  disgrace  are  here  put  upon  them, 
as  they  deserved. 

(1.)  Reuben  basely  declined  the  service,  r;. 
15,  16.  Justly  had  he  long  ago  been  de- 
prived of  the  privileges  of  the  birth-right, 
and  still  does  his  dying  father's  doom  stick 
by  him  :  unstable  as  water,  he  shall  not  excel. 
Two  things  hindered  them  from  engaging  : — 
[1.]  Their  divisions.  This  jarring  string 
she  twice  strikes  upon  to  their  shame  :  For 
the  divisions  of  Reuben  (or  in  these  divisions) 
there  were  great  thoughts,  impressions,  and 
searchings  of  heart.  Not  only  for  their 
division  from  Canaan  by  the  river  Jordan, 
which  needed  not  to  have  hindered  them  had 
they  been  hearty  in  the  cause,  for  Gilead 
abode  beyond  Jordan,  and  yet  from  Machir 
of  Gilead  came  down  governors  ;  but  it  means 
either  that  they  were  divided  among  them- 
selves, could  not  agree  who  should  go  or 
who  should  lead,  each  striving  to  gain  the 
posts  of  honour  and  shun  those  of  danger, 
some  unhappy  contests  in  their  tribe  kept 
them  from  uniting  together,  and  with  their 
brethren,  for  the  common  good,  or  that  they 
were  divided  in  their  opinion  of  this  war  from 
the  rest  of  the  tribes,  thought  the  attempt 
either  not  justifiable  or  not  practicable,  and 
therefore  blamefl  those  that  engaged  in  it  and 
did  themselves  decline  it.  This  occasioned 
great  searcliings  of  heart  among  the  rest, 
especially  when  they  had  reason  to  suspect 
that,  whatever  Reuben  pretended,  his  sitting 
still  now  proceeded  from  a  cooUng  of  his 
affections  to  his  brethren  and  an  alienation 
of  mind  from  them,  which  occasioned  them 
many  sad  thoughts.  It  grieves  us  to  see 
our  mother's  children  angry  with  us  for  doing 
our  duty  and  looking  strange  upon  us  when 
we  most  need  their  friendship  and  assistance 


[2.]    Their  business  in  the  world :    Reuben 
abode  among  the  shecpfolds,  a  warmer  and 
eafer  place  than  the  camp,  pretending  they 
liiO 
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could  not  conveniently  leave  the  sheep  they 
tended ;  he  loved  to  hear  the  Heatings  of  the 
flocks,  or,  as  some  read  it,  the  whistlings  of 
the  flocks,  the  music  which  the  shepherds 
made  with  their  oaten  reeds  or  pipes,  and 
the  pastorals  which  they  sung ;  these  Reuben 
preferred  before  the  martial  dram  and  trumpet. 
Thus  many  are  kept  from  doing  their  duty 
by  the  fear  of  trouble,  the  love  of  ease,  and 
an  inordinate  affection  to  their  worldly  busi- 
ness and  advantage.     Narrow  selfish  spirits 
care  not  what  becomes  of  the  interests  ot 
God's  church,  so  they  can  but  get,  keep,  and 
save  money.     All  seek  their  own,  Phil.  ii.  2 1 . 
(2.)  Dan  and  Asher  did  the  same,  v.  17. 
These  two  lay  on  the  sea-coast,  and,  [l .]  Dan 
pretended  he  could  not  leave  his  ships  but 
they  would  be  exposed,  and  therefore  I  pray 
thee  have  me  excused.     Those  of  that  tribe 
perhaps  pleaded  that  their  sea-trade  disfitted 
them  for  land-service  and  diverted  them  from 
it ;  but  Zebulun  also  was  a  haven  for  ships, 
a  sea-faring  tribe,  and  yet  was  forward  and 
active  in  this  expedition.     There  is  no  excuse 
we  make  to  shift  off  duty  but  what  some  or 
other  have  broken  through  and  set  aside, 
whose  courage  and  resolution  will  rise  uj) 
against  us  and  shame  us.     [2.]  Asher  pre- 
tended he  must  stay  at  home  to  repair  the 
breaches  which  the  sea  had  in  some  places 
made  upon  his  land,  and  to  fortify  his  works 
against  the  encroachments  of  it,  or  he  abode 
in  his  creeks,  or  small  havens,  where  his 
trading  vessels  lay  to  attend  them.     A  little 
thing  will  serve  those  for  a  pretence  to  stay 
at  home  who  have  no  mind  to  engage  in  the 
most  necessary  services    because  there  are 
difficulty  and  danger  in  them. 

(3.)  But  above  all  Meroz  is  condemned, 
and  a  curse  pronounced  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  it.  Because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  V.  23.  Probably  this  was  some  city 
that  lay  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  there- 
fore the  inhabitants  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  sho\ving  their  obedience  to  God  and  their 
concern  for  Israel,  and  of  doing  good  ser- 
vice to  the  common  cause;  but  they  basely 
declined  it,  for  fear  of  Jabin's  iron  chariots, 
being  willing  to  sleep  in  a  whole  skin.  The 
Lord  needed  not  their  help ;  he  made  it  to 
appear  he  could  do  his  work  without  them , 
but  no  thanks  to  them :  for  aught  they  knew 
the  attempt  might  have  miscarried  for  want 
of  their  hand,  and  therefore  they  are  cursed 
for  not  coming  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  when 
it  was  in  effect  proclaimed,  Wlio  is  on  the 
Lord's  side  ?  The  cause  between  God  and 
the  mighty  (the  principalities  and  powers  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness)  will  not  admit  oi 
neutrality.  God  looks  upon  those  as  against 
him  that  are  not  with  him.  This  curse  is 
pronounced  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord.,  our 
Lord  Jesus,  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host 
(and  those  whom  he  curses  are  cursed  in- 
deed), and  further  than  we  have  warrant  and 
authority  from  him  we  may  not  curse.  He 
that  will  richly  reward  all  his  good  soldiers 
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will  certainly  and  severely  punish  all  cowards 
and  deserters.  This  city  of  Meroz  seems  to 
have  been  at  this  time  a  considerable  place, 
since  something  great  was  expected  from  it ; 
but  probably,  after  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had 
pronounced  this  curse  upon  it,  it  dwindled, 
and,  like  the  fig-tree  which  Christ  cursed, 
withered  away,  so  that  we  never  read  of  it 
after  this  in  scripture. 

24  Blessed  above  women  shall 
Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  be, 
blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in 
the  tent.  25  He  asked  water,  and 
she  gave  him  milk  ;  she  brought  forth 
butter  in  a  lordly  dish.  26  She  put  her 
hand  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand 
to  the  workmen's  hammer ;  and  with 
the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera,  she 
smote  off  his  head,  when  she  had 
pierced  and  stricken  through  his  tem- 
ples. 27  At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he 
fell,  he  lay  down:  at  her  feet  he 
bowed,  he  fell :  where  he  bowed,  there 
he  fell  down  dead.  28  The  mother 
of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and 
cried  through  the  lattice.  Why  is  his 
chariot  so  long  in  coming  ?  why  tarry 
the  wheels  of  his  chariots  ?  29  Her 
wise  ladies  answered  her,  yea,  she 
returned  answer  to  herself,  30  Have 
they  not  sped?  have  they  not  divided 
the  prey ;  to  every  man  a  damsel  or 
two ;  to  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers 
colours,  a  prey  of  divers  colours  of 
needlework,  of  divers  colours  of 
needlework  on  both  sides,  meet  for 
the  necks  of  them  that  take  the  spoil? 
3 1  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O 
Lord  :  but  let  them  that  love  him 
he  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in 
his  might.  And  the  land  had  rest 
forty  years. 

Deborah  here  concludes  this  triumphant 
song, 

I.  With  the  praises  of  Jael,  her  sister- 
heroine,  whose  vahant  act  had  completed  and 
crowned  the  victory.  She  had  mentioned 
her  before  {v.  6)  as  one  that  would  have 
served  her  country  if  it  had  been  in  her 
power ;  now  she  applauds  her  as  one  that  did 
serve  it  admirably  well  when  it  was  in  her 
power.  Her  poetry  is  finest  and  most  florid 
here  in  the  latter  end  of  the  song.  How 
honourably  does  she  speak  of  Jael  (v.  24), 
who  preferred  her  peace  with  the  God  of 
Israel  before  her  peace  with  the  king  of 
Canaan,  and  though  not  a  native  of  Israel 
(for  aught  that  appears)  yet  heartily  espoused 
the  cause  of  Israel  in  this  critical  conjunc- 
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ture,  jeoparded  her  life  as  truly  as  if  she  had 
been  in  the  high  places  of  the  field,  and 
bravely  fought  for  those  whom  she  saw  God 
fought  for  !  Blessed  shall  she  be  above  women 
in  the  tent.  Note,  'ITiose  whose  lot  is  cast  in 
the  tent,  in  a  very  low  and  narrow  sphere  of 
activity,  if  they  serve  God  in  that  according 
to  their  capacity,  shall  in  no  wise  lose  their 
reward.  Jael  in  the  tent  wins  as  rich  a 
blessing  as  Barak  in  the  field.  Nothing  is 
more  confounding,  grievous,  and  shameful, 
than  disappointment,  and  Deborah  here  does 
most  elegantly  describe  two  great  disappoint- 
ments, the  shame  of  which  was  typical  of 
sinners'  everlasting  shame. 

1.  Sisera  found  a  fatal  enemy  where  he 
expected  a  firm  and  faithful  friend.  (1 .)  Jael 
showed  him  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  and 
perhaps  at  that  time  intended  no  other  than 
kindness,  until  God,  by  an  immediate  im- 
pulse upon  her  mind  (which  impulses  then 
were  to  be  regarded,  and  carried  so  much  of 
their  own  evidence  with  them  that  they 
might  be  relied  upon,  but  cannot  now 
be  pretended  to),  directed  her  to  do  other- 
wise, V.  25.  He  asked  only  for  fair  water  to 
quench  his  thirst,  but  she,  not  only  to  show 
her  housewifery  and  good  housekeeping,  but 
to  express  her  respect  to  him,  gave  him  milk 
and  brought  forth  butter,  that  is  (say  some 
interpreters),  milk  which  had  the  butter  taken 
from  it ;  we  call  it  butter-milk.  No  (say 
others),  it  was  milk  that  had  the  butter  still 
in  it ;  we  call  it  cream.  Whichsoever  it  was, 
it  was  probably  the  best  her  house  aflfbrded  ; 
and,  to  set  it  off,  she  brought  it  in  a  lordly 
dish,  such  as  she  called  so,  the  finest  she  had, 
and  better  than  she  ordinarily  used  at  her 
own  table.  This  confirmed  Sisera's  opinion 
of  her  friendship,  and  made  him  sleep  the 
faster  and  the  more  secure.  But,  (2.)  She 
proved  his  mortal  enemy,  gave  him  his 
death's  stroke :  it  is  curiously  described, 
V.  26,  27.  [l.]  How  great  does  Jael  look, 
hammering  Sisera,  as  it  is  in  the  margin, 
mauling  that  proud  man  who  had  been  so 
long  the  terror  of  the  mighty,  and  sending 
him  down  slain  to  the  pit  with  his  iniquities 
upon  his  bones  !  Ezek.  xxxii.  27.  She  seems 
to  have  gone  about  it  with  no  more  terror  nor 
concern  than  if  she  had  been  going  to  nail 
one  of  the  boards  or  bars  of  her  tent,  so  con- 
fident was  she  of  divine  aid  and  protection. 
We  read  it  she  smote  off  his  head,  proba- 
bly with  his  own  sword,  which,  now  that  his 
head  was  nailed  through,  she  durst  take  from 
his  side,  but  not  before,  for  fear  of  waking 
him.  But  because  there  was  no  occasion 
for  cutting  off  his  head,  nor  was  it  mentioned 
in  the  history,  many  think  it  should  be  read, 
she  struck  through  his  head.  That  head  which 
had  been  proudly  lifted  up  against  God  and 
Israel,  and  in  which  had  been  forged  bloody 
designs  for  the  destruction  of  God's  people, 
Jael  finds  a  soft  place  in,  and  into  that  with 
a  good  will  strikes  her  nail.  [2.]  How  mean 
does  Sisera  look,  fallen  at  Jael's  feet !  v.  27. 
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At  the  feet  of  this  female  executioner  he 
bowed,  he  fell ;  all  his  struggles  for  life 
availed  not ;  she  followed  her  blow  until  he 
fell  down  dead.  There  lies  extended  the  de- 
serted carcase  of  that  proud  man,  not  on  the 
bed  of  honour,  not  in  the  high  places  of  the 
field,  not  having  any  glorious  wound  to 
show  from  a  glittering  sword,  or  a  bow  of 
steel,  but  in  the  corner  of  a  tent,  at  the  feet 
of  a  woman,  with  a  disgraceful  wound  by  a 
sorry  nail  struck  through  his  head.  Thus  is 
.shame  the  fate  of  proud  men.  And  this  is  a 
very  lively  representation  of  the  ruin  of  those 
sinners  whose  prosperity  slays  them ;  it 
Hatters  and  caresses  them  with  milk  and 
butter  in  a  lordly  dish,  as  if  it  would  make 
them  easy  and  happy,  but  it  nails  their  heads 
and  hearts  too  to  the  ground  in  earthly- 
raindedness,  and  pierces  them  through  with 
many  sorrows ;  its  flatteries  are  fatal,  and 
sink  them  at  last  into  destruction  and  per- 
dition, 1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10. 

2.  Sisera's  mother  had  the  tidings  brought 
her  of  her  son's  fall  and  ruin  when  she  was 
big  with  expectation  of  his  glorious  and 
triumphant  return,  v.  28 — 30,  where  we  have, 
(1.)  Her  fond  desire  to  see  her  son  come  back 
in  triumph  :  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in 
coming  ?  She  speaks  this,  not  so  much  out 
of  a  concern  for  his  safety,  or  any  jealousy 
of  his  having  miscarried  (she  had  no  fear  of 
that,  so  confident  waS  she  of  his  success), 
but  out  of  a  longing  for  his  glory,  which  with 
a  feminine  weakness  she  was  passionately 
unpatient  to  see,  chiding  the  lingering  cha- 
riot, and  expostulating  concerning  the  delays 
of  it,  little  thinking  that  her  unhappy  son 
had  been,  before  this,  forced  to  quit  that 
chariot  which  they  were  so  proud  of,  and 
which  she  thought  came  so  slowly.  The 
chariots  of  his  glory  had  now  become  the  shame 
of  his  house,  Isa.  xxii.  18.  Let  us  take  heed 
of  indulging  such  desires  as  these  towards 
any  temporal  good  thing,  particularly  to- 
wards that  which  cherishes  vain-glory,  for 
this  was  what  she  here  doted  on.  Eagerness 
and  impatience  in  our  desires  do  us  a  great 
deal  of  prejudice,  and  make  it  intolerable  to 
us  to  be  crossed.  But  towards  the  second 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  glories  of 
that  day,  we  should  thus  stand  affected  (Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly),  for  here  we  cannot 
be  disappointed.  (2.)  Her  foolish  hope  and 
confidence  that  he  would  come  at  last  in  so 
much  the  greater  pomp.  Her  wise  ladies 
answered  her,  and  thought  they  gave  a  very 
good  account  of  the  delay;  yea,  she  (in  her 
wisdom,  says  the  Chaldee)  tauntingly  made 
answer  to  herself,  "  Have  they  not  sped  ?  No 
doubt  they  have,  and  that  which  delays  them 
is  that  they  are  diciding  the  prey,  which  is  so 
much  that  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  make  a  dis- 
tribution of  it."  In  the  spoil  they  pleased 
themselves  with  the  thought  of,  observe, 
[l.l  How  impudently,  and  to  the  reproach 
and  scandal  of  their  sex,  these  ladies  boast  of 
the  multitude  of  damsels  which  the  soldiers 
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would  have  the  abusing  of.  [2.^  How  child- 
ishly they  pleased  themselves  with  the  hope 
of  seeing  Sisera  himself  in  a  gaudy  mantle  of 
divers  colours;  how  charmingly  would  it 
look  !  of  divers  colours  of  needle-xoork,  plun- 
dered out  of  the  wardrobe  of  some  Israelitish 
lady ;  it  is  repeated  again,  as  that  which 
pleased  their  fancy  above  any  thing,  of 
divers  colours  of  needle-work  on  both  sides,  and 
therefore  very  rich ;  such  pieces  of  em- 
broidery they  hoped  Sisera  would  have  to 
present  his  mother  and  the  ladies  with.  Thus 
apt  are  we  to  deceive  ourselves  with  great 
expectations  and  confident  hopes  of  honour, 
and  pleasure,  and  wealth  in  this  world,  by 
which  we  prepare  for  ourselves  the  shame 
and  grief  of  a  disappointment.  And  thus 
does  God  often  bring  ruin  on  his  enemies 
when  they  are  most  elevated. 

n.  She  concludes  all  with  a  prayer  to 
God,  1,  For  the  destruction  of  all  his  foes: 
"  So,  so  shamefully,  so  miserably,  let  all  thy 
enemies  perish,  O  Lord ;  let  all  that  hope  to 
triumph  in  Israel's  ruin  be  thus  disappointed 
and  triumphed  over.  Do  to  them  all  as  unto 
Sisera,'*  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9-  Though  our  enemies 
are  to  be  prayed  for,  God's  enemies,  as  such, 
are  to  be  prayed  against ;  and,  when  we  sec 
some  of  God's  enemies  remarkably  humbled 
and  brought  down,  this  is  an  encouragement 
to  us  to  pray  for  the  downfal  of  all  the  rest. 
Deborah  was  a  })rophetess,  and  this  prayer 
was  a  prediction  that  in  due  time  all  God's 
enemies  shall  perish,  Ps.  xcii.  9-  None  ever 
hardened  his  heart  against  God  and  pros- 
pered. 2.  For  the  exaltation  and  comfort  of 
all  his  friends.  "  But  let  those  that  love  him, 
and  heartily  wish  well  to  his  kingdom  among 
men,  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his 
strength  ;  let  them  shine  so  bright,  appear  so 
glorious  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  cast  such 
benign  influences,  be  as  much  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  enemies,  who  curse  the  rising 
sun  because  it  scorches  them ;  let  them  re- 
joice as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race,  Ps.  xix.  5. 
Let  them,  as  burning  and  shining  lights  in 
their  places,  dispel  the  mists  of  darkness, 
and  shine  with  more  and  more  lustre  and 
})ower  unto  the  perfect  day,"  Prov.  iv.  18. 
Such  shall  be  the  honour,  and  such  the  joy, 
of  all  that  love  God  in  sincerity,  and  for  ever 
they  shall  shine  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament  of 
our  Father. 

The  victory  here  celebrated  with  this  song 
was  of  such  happy  consequence  to  Israel  that 
for  the  best  part  of  one  age  they  enjoyed  the 
peace  which  it  opened  the  way  to  :  The  land 
had  rest  forty  years,  that  is,  so  long  it  was 
from  this  victory  to  the  raising  up  of  Gideon. 
And  well  would  it  have  been  if,  when  tlie 
churches  and  the  tribes  had  rest,  they  had  been 
edified,  and  had  walked  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Nothing  thai  occurred  in  the  quiet  and  peicealilc  timet  of  Urnel  ii 
recorded  ;  the  furly  yean'  rest  alter  the  comjuot  uf  Jabiii  in 
panned  over  in  titence  ;  and  here  beginf  the  iitor>'  of  another  ili»- 
ireiitnnil  nnoiher  deliverance,  by  Gideon,  the  fourth  of  the  'ytAav.f 
ilerc  is,  I.  1  he  ralamitaui  condition  of  Israel,  by  the  inroaiU  ot 
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lb*  MiUiaiiiUf,  Tcr.  1—6.  II.  The  nicinage  Oofl  tent  tlicm  liy  a 
yraphet,  by  coiiviacing  them  of  liu,  to  prepare  them  for  deliver- 
ance, »er.  7 — 10.  III.  Tlie  raiting  up  of  Gideon  to  be  their  de- 
livtrer.  1.  A  rommittiun  which  Go>l  tent  him  by  the  hand  of  an 
angel,  and  confirmed  by  n  tign,  ver.  11 — 34.  2.  The  firtt-fruiti 
of  hu  government  in  th;  reform  of  hit  father'*  houie,  ver. 
25—32.  3.  The  preparation!  ht  made  for  a  war  with  the  Mi- 
dianitet,  and  the  encouragement  given  him  by  a  tign,  ver. 
a3-4G. 

AND  the  children  of  Israel  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  : 
and  the  Lord  delivered  them  into 
the  hand  of  Midian  seven  years.  2 
And  the  hand  of  Midian  prevailed 
against  Israel :  and  because  of  the 
Midianites  the  children  of  Israel  made 
them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  caves,  and  strong  holds.  3 
And  so  it  was,  when  Israel  had  sown, 
that  the  Midianites  came  up,  and  the 
Amalekites,  and  the  children  of  the 
east,  even  they  came  up  against  them; 
4  And  they  encamped  against  them, 
and  destroyed  the  increase  of  the 
earth,  till  thou  come  unto  Gaza,  and 
left  no  sustenance  for  Israel,  neither 
sheep,  nor  ox,  nor  ass.  5  For  they 
came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their 
tents,  and  they  came  as  grasshoppers 
for  multitude ;  for  both  they  and 
their  camels  were  without  number: 
and  they  entered  into  the  land  to 
destroy  it.  6  And  Israel  was  greatly 
impoverished  because  of  the  Midian- 
ites ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  cried 
unto  the  Lord. 

We  have  here,  I.  Israel's  sin  renewed : 
They  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  v.  1 . 
The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire;  yet  this 
perverse  unthinking  people,  that  had  so  often 
smarted  sorely  for  their  idolatry,  upon  a  little 
respite  of  God's  judgments  return  to  it  again. 
This  people  hath  a  revolting  rebellious  heart, 
not  kept  in  awe  by  the  terror  of  God's  judg- 
ments, nor  engaged  in  honour  and  gratitude 
by  the  great  things  he  had  done  for  them  to 
keep  themselves  in  his  love.  The  providence 
of  God  will  not  change  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  sinners. 

II.  Israel's  troubles  repeated.  This  would 
follow  of  course;  let  all  that  sin  expect  to 
suffer;  let  all  that  return  to  folly  expect  to 
return  to  misery.  With  thefroward  God  will 
show  himself froward  (Ps.  xviii.  26),  and  will 
walk  contrary  to  those  that  walk  contrar)'  to 
him,  Lev.  xxvi.  21,  24.  Now  as  to  this 
trouble,  1.  It  arose  from  a  very  despicable 
enemy.  God  delivered  them  into  the  hand 
of  Midian  (v.  1),  not  Midian  in  the  south 
where  Jethro  hved,  but  Midian  in  the  east 
hat  joined  to  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  4),  a  people 
that  all  men  despised  as  uncultivated  and  un- 
intelligent; hence  we  read  not  here  of  any 
king,  lord,  or  general,  that  they  had,  but  the 
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force  with  which  tliey  destroyed  Israel  was 
an  undisciphned  mob ;  and,  which  made  it 
the  more  grievous,  they  were  a  people  that 
Israel  had  formerly  subdued,  and  in  a  manner 
destroyed  (see  Num.  xxxi.  7),  and  yet  by  this 
time  (nearly  200  years  after)  the  poor  remains 
of  them  were  so  multiplied,  and  so  magnified, 
that  they  were  capable  of  being  made  a  very 
severe  scourge  to  Israel.  Thus  God  moved 
them  to  jealousy  with  those  who  were  not  a 
people,  even  a  foolish  nation,  Deut.  xxxii.  21. 
The  meanest  creature  will  serve  to  chastise 
those  that  have  made  the  great  Creator  their 
enemy.  And,  when  those  we  are  authorized 
to  rule  prove  rebellious  and  disobedient  to 
us,  it  concerns  us  to  enquire  whether  we 
have  not  been  so  to  our  sovereign  Ruler.  2. 
It  arose  to  a  very  formidable  height  (».  2) : 
The  hand  of  Midian  prevailed,  purely  by  their 
multitude.  God  had  promised  to  increase 
Israel  as  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore ;  but  their 
sin  stopped  their  growth  and  diminished 
them,  and  then  their  enemies,  though  other- 
wise every  way  inferior  to  them,  overpowered 
them  with  numbers.  They  came  upon  them 
as  grasshoppers  for  multitude  {v.  5),  not  in  a 
regular  army  to  engage  them  in  the  field,  but 
in  a  confused  swarm  to  plunder  the  country, 
quarter  themselves  upon  it,  and  enrich  them- 
selves with  its  spoils — bands  of  robbers,  and 
no  better.  And  sinful  Israel,  being  separated 
by  sin  from  God,  had  not  spirit  to  make  head 
against  them.  Observe  the  wretched  havoc 
that  these  Midianites  made  with  their  bands 
of  plunderers  in  Israel.  Here  we  have,  (1 .)  The 
Israelites  imprisoned,  or  rather  imprisoning 
themselves,  in  dens  and  caves,  v,  2.  This 
was  owing  purely  to  their  own  timorousness 
and  faint-heartedness,  that  they  would  rather 
fly  than  fight ;  it  was  the  effect  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  which  made  them  tremble  at  the 
shaking  of  a  leaf,  and  the  just  punishment  of 
their  apostasy  from  God,  who  thus  fought 
against  them  with  those  very  terrors  with 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  fought  for 
them.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  we  cannot 
but  think  Israel  a  match  for  the  Midianites, 
and  able  enough  to  make  head  against  them ; 
but  the  heart  that  departs  from  God  is  lost, 
not  only  to  that  which  is  good,  but  to  that 
which  is  great.  Sin  dispirits  men,  and  makes 
them  sneak  into  dens  and  caves.  The  day 
will  come  when  chief  captains  and  mighty 
men  will  call  in  vain  to  rocks  and  mountains  to 
hide  them.  (2.)  The  Israelites  impoverished, 
greatly  impoverished,  v.  6.  The  Midianites 
and  the  other  children  of  the  east  that  joined 
with  them  to  live  by  spoil  and  rapine  (as  long 
before  the  Sabeans  and  Chaldeans  did  that 
plundered  Job,  free-booters)  made  frequent 
incursions  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  This 
fruitful  land  was  a  great  temptation  to  them ; 
and  the  sloth  and  luxury  into  which  the  Is- 
raelites had  sunk  by  forty  years'  rest  made 
them  and  their  substance  an  easy  prey  to 
them.  They  came  up  against  them  {v.  3), 
pitched  their  camps  among  them  (p.  4),  and 
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brought  their  cattle  with  thera,  particularly 
camels  innumerable  {v.  5),  not  a  flying  party 
to  make  a  sally  upon  them  and  be  gone  pre- 
sently, but  they  resolved  to  force  their  way, 
and  penetrated  through  the  heart  of  the 
country  as  far  as  Gaza  on  the  western  side, 
V.  4.  They  let  the  Israelites  alone  to  sow 
their  ground,  but  towards  harvest  they  came 
and  seized  all,  and  ate  up  and  destroyed  it, 
both  grass  and  corn,  and  when  they  went 
away  took  with  them  the  sheep  and  oxen,  so 
that  in  short  they  left  no  sustenance  for  Is- 
rael, except  what  was  privately  taken  by  the 
rightful  owners  into  the  dens  and  caves. 
Now  here  we  may  see,  [l.]  The  justice  of 
God  in  the  punishment  of  their  sin.  They 
had  neglected  to  honour  God  with  their  sub- 
stance in  tithes  and  offerings,  and  had  pre- 
pared that  for  Baal  with  which  God  should 
have  been  served,  and  now  God  justly  sends 
an  enemy  to  take  it  away  in  the  season  thereof, 
Hos.  ii.  8, 9.  [2.]  The  consequence  of  God's 
departure  from  a  people;  when  he  goes  all 
good  goes  and  all  mischiefs  break  in.  "When 
Israel  kept  in  with  God,  they  reaped  what 
others  sowed  (Josh.  xxiv.  13;  Ps.  cv.  44); 
but  now  that  God  had  forsaken  them  others 
reaped  what  they  sowed.  Let  us  take  occa- 
sion from  this  to  bless  God  for  our  national 
peace  and  tranquillity,  that  we  eat  the  labour 
of  our  hands. 

III.  Israel's  sense  of  God's  hand  revived 
at  last.  Seven  years,  year  after  year,  did  the 
Midianites  make  these  inroads  upon  them, 
each  we  may  suppose  worse  than  the  other 
(r.  1),  until  at  last,  all  other  succours  failing, 
Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord  (v.  6),  for  crying  to 
Baal  ruined  them,  and  would  not  help  them. 
When  God  judges  he  will  overcome;  and 
sinners  shall  be  made  either  to  bend  or  break 
before  him. 

7  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the 
Lord  because  of  the  Midianites,  8 
That  the  Lord  sent  a  prophet  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  which  said  unto 
them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  I  brought  you  up  from  Egypt, 
and  brought  you  forth  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage ;  9  And  I  delivered 
you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  out  of  the  hand  of  all  that  op- 
pressed you,  and  drave  them  out  from 
before  you,  and  gave  you  their  land  ; 
10  And  I  said  unto  you,  I  am  the 


Lord  your  God ;  fear  not  the  gods 
of  the  Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye 
dwell :  but  ye  have  not  obeyed  my 
voice. 

Observe  here,  I.  The  cognizance  God  took 

of  the  cries  of  Israel,  when  at  length  they 

were  directed  towards  him.    Though  in  their 

prosperity  they  had  neglected  him  and  made 
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court  to  his  rivals,  and  though  they  never 
looked  towards  him  until  they  were  driven 
to  it  by  extremity,  yet,  upon  their  complaint 
and  prayer,  he  intended  relief  for  thera. 
Thus  would  he  show  how  ready  he  is  to  for- 
give, how  swift  he  is  to  show  mercy,  and 
how  inclinable  to  hear  prayer,  that  sinners 
may  be  encouraged  to  return  and  repent,  Ps. 
cxxx.  4. 

II.  The  method  God  took  of  working  de- 
liverance for  them. 

1.  Before  he  sent  an  angel  to  raise  them 
up  a  saviour  he  sent  a  prophet  to  reprove 
them  for  sin,  and  to  bring  thexn  to  repentance, 
V.  8.  This  prophet  is  not  named,  but  he  was 
a  man,  a  prophet,  not  an  angel,  as  ch.  ii.  1. 
Whether  this  prophet  took  an  opportunity  of 
delivering  his  message  to  the  children  of  Is- 
rael when  they  had  met  together  in  a  general 
assembly,  at  some  solemn  feast  or  other  great 
occasion,  or  whether  he  went  from  city  to 
city  and  from  tribe  to  tribe,  preaching  to  this 
purport,  is  not  certain ;  but  his  errand  was 
to  convince  them  of  sin,  that,  in  their  crying 
to  the  Lord,  they  might  confess  that  with 
sorrow  and  shame,  and  not  spend  their  breath 
in  only  complaining  of  their  trouble.  They 
cried  to  God  for  a  deliverer,  and  God  sent  them 
a  prophet  to  instruct  them,  and  to  make  them 
ready  for  deliverance.  Note,  (1.)  We  have 
reason  to  hope  God  is  designing  mercy  for 
us  if  we  find  he  is  by  his  grace  preparing  us 
for  it.  If  to  those  that  are  sick  he  sends  a 
messenger,  an  interpreter,  by  whom  he  shows 
unto  man  his  uprightness,  then  he  is  gracious, 
and  grants  a  recovery.  Job  xxxiii.  23,  24- 
(2.)  The  sending  of  prophets  to  a  people,  and 
the  furnishing  of  a  land  with  faithful  minis- 
ters, is  a  token  for  good,  and  an  evidence  that 
God  has  mercy  in  store  for  them.  He  thus 
turns  us  to  him,  and  then  causes  his  face  to 
shine,  Ps.  Ixxx.  19. 

2.  We  have  here  the  heads  of  the  message 
which  this  prophet  delivered  in  to  Israel,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

(1.)  He  sets  before  them  the  great  things 
God  had  done  for  them  (v.  8,  9) :  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel ;  they  had  worshipped 
the  gods  of  the  nations,  as  if  they  had  had  no 
God  of  their  own  to  worship  and  therefore 
might  choose  whom  they  pleased ;  but  they 
are  here  reminded  of  one  whom  they  had  for- 
gotten, who  was  known  bv  the  title  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  to  him  tney  must  return. 
ITiey  had  turned  to  other  gods,  as  if  their 
own  had  been  either  incapable  or  unwilling 
to  protect  them,  and  therefore  they  are  told 
what  he  did  for  their  fathers,  in  wbose  loins 
they  were,  the  benefit  of  which  descended 
and  still  remained  to  this  their  ungrateful 
seed.  [1.]  He  brought  them  out  of  Egypt, 
where  otherwise  they  would  have  continued  in 
perpetual  poverty  and  slavery.  [2.]  He 
delivered  them  out  of  the  hands  of  all  that 
oppressed  them  J  this  is  mentioned  to  intimate 
that  the  reason  why  they  were  not  now  de- 
hvered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  oppressing 
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Midiamtes  was  not  for  want  of  any  power  or  !  Lord,  wherewith  shall  I  save  Israel  ? 


good-will  in  God,  but  because  by  their  iniquity 
they  had  sold  themselves,  and  God  would  not 
redeem  them  until  they  by  repentance  re- 
voked the  bargain.  [3.]  He  put  them  in 
quiet  possession  of  this  good  land ;  this  not 
only  aggravated  their  sin,  and  affixed  the 
brand  of  base  ingratitude  to  it,  but  it  justified 
God,  and  cleared  him  from  blame  upon 
account  of  the  trouble  they  were  now  in. 
They  could  not  say  he  was  unkind,  for  he 
had  given  all  possible  proofs  of  his  designing 
well  for  them ;  if  ill  befel  them  notwithstand- 
ing, they  must  thank  themselves. 

(2.)  He  shows  the  easiness  and  equity  of 
God's  demands  and  expectations  from  them 
[v.  10):  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  to  whom 
you  lie  under  the  highest  obUgations,  fear 
not  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,"  that  is,  **  do 
not  worship  them,  nor  show  any  respect  to 
them ;  do  not  worship  them  for  fear  of  their 
doing  you  any  hurt,  for  what  hurt  can  they 
do  you  while  I  am  your  God?  Fear  God, 
and  you  need  not  fear  them.'' 

(3.)  He  charges  them  with  rebellion  against 
God,  who  had  laid  this  injunction  upon  them : 
But  you  have  not  obeyed  my  voice.  The  charge 
is  short,  but  very  comprehensive ;  this  was 
the  malignity  of  all  their  sin,  it  was  dis- 
obedience to  God ;  and  therefore  it  was  this 
that  brought  those  calamities  upon  them 
under  which  they  were  now  groaning,  pur- 
suant to  the  threatenings  annexed  to  his 
commands.  He  intends  hereby  to  bring  them 
to  repentance;  and  our  repentance  is  then 
right  and  genuine  when  the  sinfulness  of  sin, 
as  disobedience  to  God,  is  that  in  it  which  we 
chiefly  lament. 

1 1  And  there  came  an  angel  of  the 
Lord,  and  sat  under  an  oak  which 
was  in  Ophrah,  that  lurtained  unto 
Joash  the  Abi-ezrite:  and  his  son 
Gideon  threshed  wheat  by  the  wine- 
press, to  hide  it  from  the  Midianites. 
12  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared unto  him,  and  said  unto  him, 
The  Lord  is  with  thee,  thou  mighty 
man  of  valour.  13  And  Gideon  said 
unto  him.  Oh  my  Lord,  if  the  Lord 
be  with  us,  why  then  is  all  this  be- 
fallen us  ?  and  where  he  all  his  mira- 
cles which  our  fathers  told  us  of, 
saying.  Did  not  the  Lord  bring  us 
up  from  Egypt  ?  but  now  the  Lord 
hath  forsaken  us,  and  delivered  us 
into  the  hands  of  the  Midianites.  14 
And  the  Lord  looked  upon  him,  and 
said.  Go  in  this  thy  might,  and  thou 
shalt  save  Israel  from  the  hand  of  the 
Midianites  :  have  not  I  sent  thee  ? 
15  And  he   said  unto  him    Oh  my 


behold,  my  family  is  poor  in  Manas- 
seh,  and  I  am  the  least  in  my  father's 
house.  16  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
him,  Surely  I  will  be  with  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  smite  the  Midianites  as 
one  man.  17  And  he  said  unto  him, 
If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy 
sight,  then  show  me  a  sign  that  thou 
talkest  with  me.  18  Depart  not 
hence,  I  pray  thee,  until  I  come  unto 
thee,  and  bring  forth  my  present,  and 
set  it  before  thee.  And  he  said,  I 
will  tarry  until  thou  come  again.  19 
And  Gideon  went  in,  and  made  ready 
a  kid,  and  unleavened  cakes  of  an 
ephah  of  flour :  the  flesh  he  put  in  a 
basket,  and  he  put  the  broth  in  a  pot, 
and  brought  it  out  unto  him  under 
the  oak,  and  presented  it.  20  And 
the  angel  of  God  said  unto  him,  Take 
the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes, 
and  lay  them  upon  this  rock,  and 
pour  out  the  broth.  And  he  did  so. 
21  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  put 
forth  the  end  of  the  staff  that  %cas 
in  his  hand,  and  touched  the  flesh 
and  the  unleavened  cakes  ;  and  there 
rose  up  fire  out  of  the  rock,  and  con- 
sumed the  flesh  and  the  unleavened 
cakes.  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
departed  out  of  his  sight.  22  And 
when  Gideon  perceived  that  he  was 
an  angel  of  the  Lord,  Gideon  said, 
Alas,  O  Lord  God  !  for  because  I 
have  seen  an  angel  of  the  Lord  face 
to  face.  23  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
him.  Peace  he  unto  thee ;  fear  not : 
thou  shalt  not  die.  24  Then  Gideon 
built  an  altar  there  unto  the  Lord, 
and  called  it  Jehovah-shalom :  unto 
this  day  it  is  yet  in  Ophrah  of  the 
Abi-ezrites. 

It  is  not  said  what  effect  the  prophet's 
sermon  had  upon  the  people,  but  we  may 
hope  it  had  a  good  effect,  and  that  some  of 
them  at  least  repented  and  reformed  upon  it ; 
for  here,  immediately  after,  we  have  the 
dawning  of  the  day  of  their  deliverance,  by 
the  effectual  calling  of  Gideon  to  take  upon 
hira  the  command  of  their  forces  against  the 
Midianites, 

I.  The  person  to  be  commissioned  for  this 
service  was  Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash,  v.  14. 
The  father  was  now  living,  but  he  was  passed 
by,  and  this  honour  put  upon  the  son,  for  the 
father  kept  up  in  his  own  family  the  worship 
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of  Baal  (p.  25),  which  we  may  suppose  this 
Bon,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  witnessed 
against.  He  was  of  the  half  trihe  of  Manas- 
seh  that  lay  in  Canaan,  of  the  family  of 
Abiezer ;  the  eldest  house  of  that  tribe,  Josh, 
xvii.  2.  Hitherto  the  judges  were  raised  up 
out  of  that  tribe  which  sutFered  most  by  the 
oppression,  and  probably  it  was  so  here. 

H.  The  person  that  gave  him  the  commis- 
sion was  an  angel  of  the  Lord;  it  should 
seem  not  a  created  angel,  but  the  Son  of 
God  himself,  the  eternal  Word,  the  Lord  of  the 
angels,  who  then  appeared  upon  some  great 
occasions  in  human  shape,  as  a  prelude  (says 
the  learned  bishop  Patrick)  to  what  he  in- 
tended in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  he  would 
take  our  nature  upon  him,  as  we  say,  for 
good  and  all.  This  angel  is  here  called  Je- 
hovah, the  incommunicable  name  of  God 
{v.  14,  16),  and  he  said,  I  will  he  with  thee. 

1.  This  divine  person  appeared  here  to 
Gideon,  and  it  is  observable  how  he  found 
him,  (1.)  Retired — all  alone.  God  often  mani- 
fests himself  to  his  people  when  they  are  out 
of  the  noise  and  hurry  of  this  world.  Silence 
and  solitude  befriend  our  communion  with 
God.  (2.)  Employed  in  threshing  wheat, 
with  a  stajf  or  rod  (so  the  word  signifies), 
such  as  they  used  in  beating  out  fitches  and 
cummin  (Isa.  xxviii.  27),  but  now  used  for 
wheat,  probably  because  he  had  but  little  to 
thresh,  he  needed  not  the  oxen  to  tread  it 
out.  It  was  not  then  looked  upon  as  any 
diminution  to  him,  though  he  was  a  person 
of  some  account  and  a  mighty  man  of  valour, 
to  lay  his  hand  to  the  business  of  the  hus- 
bandman. He  had  many  servants  (v.  27), 
and  yet  would  not  himself  live  in  idleness. 
We  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  divine  visits 
when  we  em  ploy  ourselves  in  honest  business. 
Tidings  of  Christ's  birth  were  brought  to  the 
shepherds  when  they  were  keeping  their 
flocks.  The  work  he  was  about  was  an  em- 
blem of  that  greater  work  to  which  he  was 
now  to  be  called,  as  the  disciples*  fishing 
was.     From  threshing  corn  he  is  fetched  to 


thresh  the  Midianites,  Isa.  xli.  15.  (3.)  Dis- 
tressed ;  he  was  threshing  his  wheat,  not  in 
the  threshing-floor,  the  proper  place,  but  by 
the  wine-press,  in  some  private  unsuspected 
corner,  for  fear  of  the  Midianites.  He  him- 
self shared  in  the  common  calamity,  and  now 
the  angel  came  to  animate  him  against  Mi- 
dian  when  he  himself  could  speak  so  feelingly 
of  the  heaviness  of  their  yoke.  The  day  of 
the  greatest  distress  is  God's  time  to  appear 
for  his  people's  relief. 

2.  Let  us  now  see  what  passed  between 
the  angel  and  Gideon,  who  knew  not  with 
certainty,  till  after  he  was  gone,  that  he  was 
an  angel,  but  supposed  he  was  a  prophet. 

(1.)  The  angel  accosted  him  with  respect, 
and  assured  him  of  the  presence  of  God 
with  him,  v.  12.  He  calls  him  a  mighty  man 
of  valour,  perhaps  because  he  observed  how 
he  threshed  his  corn  with  all  his  might ;  and 
Keest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business  ? 
150 
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whatever  his  business  is,  he  shall  stand  be- 
fore kings.  He  that  is  faithful  in  a  few 
things  shall  be  ruler  over  many.  Gideon 
was  a  man  of  a  brave  active  spirit,  and  yet 
buried  alive  in  obscurity,  through  the  iniquity 
of  the  times ;  but  he  is  here  animated  to  un- 
dertake something  great,  like  himself,  with 
that  word,  the  Lord  is  with  thee,  or,  as  the 
Chaldee  reads  it,  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  thy 
kelp.  It  was  very  sure  that  the  Lord  was 
with  him  when  this  angel  was  with  him 
By  this  word,  [l.]  He  gives  him  his  com- 
mission. If  we  have  God's  presence  with  us, 
this  will  justify  us  and  bear  us  out  in  our  un- 
dertakings. [2.]  He  inspires  him  with  all 
necessary  qualifications  for  the  execution  of 
his  commission.  "The  Lord  is  with  thee  to 
guide  and  strengthen  thee,  to  animate  and 
support  thee."  [3.]  He  assures  him  of  suc- 
cess ;  for,  if  God  be  for  us,  who  can  prevail 
against  us  f  If  he  be  with  us,  nothing  can 
be  wanting  to  us.  The  presence  of  God  with 
us  is  all  in  all  to  our  prosperity,  whatever  we 
do.  Gideon  was  a  mighty  man  of  valour, 
and  yet  he  could  bring  nothing  to  pass  with- 
out the  presence  of  God,  and  that  presence 
is  enough  to  make  any  man  mighty  in  valour 
and  to  give  a  man  courage  at  any  time. 

(2.)  Gideon  gave  a  very  melancholy  an- 
swer to  this  joyful  salutation  (r.  13):  0  my 
Lord  !  if  the  Lord  be  with  us  (which  the 
Chaldee  reads.  Is  the  Shechinah  of  the  Lord 
our  help?  making  that  the  same  with  the 
Word  of  the  Lord)  why  then  has  all  this  be- 
fallen us  ?  "  all  this  trouble  and  distress  from 
the  Midianites'  incursions,  which  force  me 
to  thresh  wheat  here  by  the  wine-press — all 
this  loss,  and  grief,  and  fright;  and  where 
are  all  the  miracles  which  our  fathers  told  us 
of?^^  Observe,  In  his  reply  he  regards  not 
the  praise  of  his  own  valour,  nor  does  this  in 
the  least  elevate  him  or  give  him  any  en- 
couragement, though  it  is  probable  the  angel 
adapted  what  he  said  to  that  which  Gideon 
was  at  the  same  time  thinking  of;  while  his 
labouring  hands  were  employed  about  his 
wheat,  his  working  head  and  daring  heart 
were  meditating  Israel's  rescue  and  Midian's 
ruin,  with  which  thought  he  that  knows  the 
heart  seasonably  sets  in,  calls  him  a  man  of 
valour  for  his  brave  projects,  and  opens  him 
a  way  to  put  them  in  execution ;  yet  Gideon, 
as  if  not  conscious  to  himself  of  any  thing 
great  or  encouraging  in  his  own  spirit,  fastens 
only  on  the  assurance  the  angel  had  given 
him  of  God's  presence,  as  that  by  which  they 
held  all  their  comfort.  Observe,  The  angel 
spoke  in  particular  to  him :  The  Lord  is  with 
theej  but  he  expostulates  for  all :  If  the  Lord 
be  with  us,  herding  himself  with  the  thou- 
sands of  Israel,  and  admitting  no  comfort 
l)ut  what  they  might  be  sharers  in,  so  far 
is  he  from  the  thoughts  of  monopolizing  it, 
though  he  had  so  fair  an  occasion  given  him. 
Note,  Public  spirits  reckon  that  only  an  ho- 
nour and  joy  to  themselves  which  puts  them 
in  a  capacity  of  serving  the  common  interests 
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of  God's  church.  Gideon  was  a  mighty  man 
of  valour,  but  as  yet  weak  in  faith,  which 
makes  it  hard  to  him  to  reconcile  to  the  as- 
surances now  given  him  of  the  presence  of 
God,  [l.]  The  distress  to  which  Israel  was 
reduced  :  Why  has  all  this  (and  all  this  was 
no  little)  befallen  us  ?  Note,  It  is  sometimes 
hard,  but  never  impossible,  to  reconcile  cross 
providences  with  the  presence  of  God  and 
his  favour.  [2.]  The  delay  of  their  deliver- 
ance :  "  Where  are  all  the  miracles  which  our 
fathers  told  us  of?  Why  does  not  the  same 
power  which  delivered  our  fathers  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Egyptians  deliver  us  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Midianites  ?"  As  if  because 
God  did  not  immediately  work  miracles  for 
their  deliverance,  though  they  had  by  their 
sins  forfeited  his  favour  and  help,  it  must  be 
questioned  whether  ever  he  had  wrought  the 
miracles  which  their  fathers  told  them  of,  or, 
if  he  had,  whether  he  had  now  the  same  wis- 
dom, and  power,  and  good-will  to  his  people, 
that  he  had  had  formerly.  This  was  his 
weakness.  We  must  not  expect  that  the 
miracles  which  were  wrought  when  a  church 
was  in  the  forming,  and  some  great  truth  in 
the  settling,  should  be  continued  and  re- 
peated when  the  formation  and  settlement 
are  completed :  no,  nor  that  the  mercies 
God  showed  to  our  fathers  that  served  him, 
and  kept  close  to  him,  should  be  renewed  to 
Us,  if  we  degenerate  and  revolt  from  him. 
Gideon  ought  not  to  have  said  either.  First, 
That  God  had  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  Midianites,  for  by  their  iniquities  they 
had  sold  themselves,  or.  Secondly,  That 
nowthey  werein  their  hands  he  had  forsaken 
them,  for  he  had  lately  sent  them  a  prophet 
{v.  8),  which  was  a  certain  indication  that  he 
had  not  forsaken  them. 

(3.)  The  angel  gave  him  a  very  effectual 
answer  to  his  objections,  by  giving  him  a 
commission  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Midianites,  and  assuring  him  of  suc- 
cess therein,  v.  14.  Now  the  angel  is  called 
Jehovah,  for  he  speaks  as  one  having  au- 
thority, and  not  as  a  messenger,  [l.]  There 
was  something  extraordinary  in  the  look  he 
now  gave  to  Gideon  ;  it  was  a  gracious  fa- 
vourable look,  which  revived  his  spirits  that 
drooped,  and  silenced  his  fears,  such  a  look 
as  that  with  which  God's  countenance  beholds 
the  upright,  Ps.  xi.  7.  He  looked  upon  him, 
and  smiled  at  the  objections  he  made,  which 
he  gave  him  no  direct  answer  to,  but  girded 
and  clothed  him  with  such  power  as  would 
shortly  enable  him  to  answer  them  himself, 
and  make  him  ashamed  that  ever  he  had 
made  them.  It  was  a  speaking  look,  like 
Christ's  upon  Peter  (Luke  xxii.  61),  a  pow- 
erful look,  a  look  that  strangely  darted  new 
light  and  life  into  Gideon's  breast,  and  in- 
spired him  with  a  generous  heat,  far  above 
what  he  felt  before.  [2.]  But  there  was 
much  more  in  what  he  said  to  him.  Firsts 
He  commissioned  him  to  appear  and  act  as 
Israel's    deliverer.      Such    a    one  the  few 
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thinking  people  in  the  nation,  and  Gideon 
among  the  rest,  were  now  expecting  to  be 
raised  up,  according  to  God's  former  method, 
in  answer  to  the  cries  of  oj)pres8ed  Israel; 
and  now  Gideon  is  told, "  'ITiou  art  the  man : 
Go  in  this  thy  might,  this  might  wherewith 
thou  art  now  threshing  wheat ;  go  and  em- 
ploy it  to  a  nobler  purpose  ;  /  will  make 
thee  a  thresher  of  men."  Or,  rather,  "  this 
might  wherewith  thou  art  now  endued  by 
this  look."  God  gave  him  his  commission 
by  giving  him  all  the  qualifications  that  were 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  it,  which  is 
more  than  the  mightiest  prince  and  poten- 
tate on  earth  can  do  for  those  to  whom  he 
gives  commissions.  God's  fitting  men  for 
work  is  a  sure  and  constant  evidence  of  his 
caUing  them  to  it.  "  Go,  not  in  thy  might, 
that  which  is  natural,  and  of  thyself,  depend 
not  on  thy  own  valour ;  but  go  in  this  thy 
might,  this  which  thou  hast  now  received,  go 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God,  that  is,  the 
strength  with  which  thou  must  strengthen 
thyself."  Secondly,  He  assured  him  of  suc- 
cess. This  was  enough  to  put  courage  into 
him ;  he  might  be  confident  he  should  not 
miscarry  in  the  attempt ;  it  should  not  turn 
either  to  his  own  disgrace  or  the  damage  of 
his  people  (as  baffled  enterprises  do),  but  to 
his  honour  and  their  happiness :  Thou  shall 
save  Israel  from  the  hand  of  the  Midianites, 
and  so  shalt  not  only  be  an  eye-witness,  but 
a  glorious  instrument,  of  such  wonders  as 
thy  fathers  told  thee  of.  Gideon,  we  may 
suppose,  looked  as  one  astonished  at  this 
strange  and  surprising  power  conferred  upon 
him,  and  questions  whether  he  may  depend 
upon  what  he  hears  :  the  angel  ratifies  his 
commission  with  a  teste  meipso — an  appeal 
to  his  oivn  authority  ;  there  needed  no  more. 
"  Have  not  I  commanded  thee — I  that  have 
all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  particular 
authority  here  as  Israel's  King,  giving  com- 
missions immediately — I  who  am  that  I  am, 
the  same  that  sent  Moses?"  Exod.  iii.  14. 

(4.)  Gideon  made  a  very  modest  objection 
against  this  commission  (».  15) :  O  my  Lord! 
wherewith  shall  I  save  Israel?  This  ques- 
tion bespeaks  him  either,  [l.]  Distrustful  of 
God  and  his  power,  as  if,  though  God 
should  be  with  him,  yet  it  were  impossible 
for  him  to  save  Israel.  True  faith  is  often 
weak,  yet  it  shall  not  be  rejected,  but  en- 
couraged and  strengthened.  Or,  [2.]  In- 
quisitive concerning  the  methods  he  must 
take :  "  Lord,  I  labour  under  all  imaginable 
disadvantages  for  it ;  if  I  must  do  it,  thou 
must  put  me  in  the  way."  Note,  Those  who 
receive  commissions  from  God  must  expect 
and  seek  for  instructions  from  him.  Or 
rather,  [3.]  Humble,  self-diffident,  and  self- 
denying.  The  angel  had  honoured  him,  but 
see  how  meanly  he  speaks  of  himself ;  "  My 
family  is  comparatively  poor  in  Manasseh  " 
(impoverished,  it  may  be,  more  than  other 
families  by  the  Midianites),  "and  I  am  the 
least,  that  have  the  least  honour  and  interest, 
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in  my  father's  house  :  what  can  I  pretend  to 
do  .'  I  am  utterly  unfit  for  the  service,  and 
unworthy  of  the  honour."  Note,  God  often 
chooses  to  do  great  things  by  those  that  are 
little,  especially  that  are  so  in  their  own  eyes. 
God  delights  to  advance  the  humble. 

(5.)  This  objection  ^vas  soon  answered  by 
a  repetition  of  the  promise  that  God  would 
be  with  him,  v.  16.  "  Object  not  thy  poverty 
and  meanness ;  such  things  have  indeed 
often  hindered  men  in  great  enterprises, 
but  what  are  they  to  a  man  that  has  the 
presence  of  God  with  him,  which  will  make 
up  all  the  deficiencies  of  honour  and  estate. 
Surely  I  will  be  with  thee,  to  direct  and 
strengthen  thee,  and  put  such  a  reputation 
upon  thee  that,  how  weak  soever  thy  per- 
sonal interest  is,  thou  shalt  have  soldiers 
enough  to  follow  thee,  and  be  assured  thou 
shalt  smite  the  Midianites  as  one  man,  as 
easily  as  if  they  were  but  one  man  and  as 
effectually.  All  the  thousands  of  Midian 
shall  be  as  if  they  had  but  one  neck,  and 
thou  shalt  have  the  cutting  of  it  off." 

(6.)  Gideon  desires  to  have  his  faith  con- 
firmed touching  this  commission;  for  he 
would  not  be  over-credulous  of  that  which 
tended  so  much  to  his  own  praise,  would 
not  venture  upon  an  undertaking  so  far 
above  him,  and  in  which  he  must  engage 
many  more,  but  he  would  be  well  satisfied 
himself  of  his  authority,  and  would  be  able 
to  give  satisfaction  to  others  as  to  him  who 
gave  him  that  authority.  He  therefore 
humbly  begs  of  this  divine  person,  whoever 
he  was,  [ij  That  he  would  give  him  a  sign, 
V.  17'  And,  the  commission  being  given 
him  out  of  the  common  road  of  providence, 
he  might  reasonably  expect  it  should  be 
confirmed  by  some  act  of  God  out  of  the 
common  course  of  nature :  "  Show  me  a 
sign  to  assure  me  of  the  truth  of  this  con- 
cerning which  thou  talkest  with  me,  that  it 
is  something  more  than  talk,  and  that  thou 
art  in  earnest."  Now,  under  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  we  are  not  to  expect 
signs  before  our  eyes,  such  as  Gideon  here 
desired,  but  must  earnestly  pray  to  God 
that,  if  we  have  found  grace  in  his  sight, 
he  would  show  us  a  sign  in  our  heart,  by 
the  powerful  operations  of  his  Spirit  there, 
fulfilling  the  work  of  faith,  and  perfecting 
what  is  lacking  in  it.  [2.]  In  order  here- 
unto, that  he  would  accept  of  a  treat,  and 
so  give  him  a  further  and  longer  opportunity 
of  conversation  with  him,  v.  18.  Those  who 
know  what  it  is  to  have  communion  with 
God  desire  the  continuance  of  it,  and  are 
loth  to  part,  jjraying  with  Gideon,  Depart  not 
hence,  I  pray  thee.  That  which  Gideon  de- 
sired in  courting  his  stay  was  that  he  might 
bring  out  some  provision  of  meat  for  this 
stranger.  He  did  not  take  him  into  the  house 
to  entertain  him  there,  perhaps  because  his 
father's  house  were  not  well  affected  to  him 
and  his  friends,  or  because  he  desired  still  to 
be  in  private  with  this  stranger,  and  to  con- 
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verse  with  him  alone  (therefore he  calls  not  for 
a  servant  to  bring  the  provision,  but  fetches 
it  himself),  or  because  thus  his  father  Abra- 
ham entertained  angels  unawares,  not  in  hia 
tent,  but  under  a  tree.  Gen.  xviii.  8.  Upon 
the  angel's  promise  to  stay  to  dinner  with 
him,  he  hastened  to  bring  out  a  kid,  which, 
it  is  likely,  was  ready  boiled  for  his  own 
dinner,  so  that  in  making  it  ready  he  had 
notliing  to  do  but  to  put  it  in  the  basket  (for 
here  was  no  sauce  to  serve  it  up  in,  nor  the 
dish  garnished)  and  the  broth  in  a  vessel, 
and  so  he  presented  it,  v.  19.  Hereby  he  in- 
tended. First,  To  testify  his  grateful  and 
generous  respects  to  this  stranger,  and,  in 
him,  to  God  who  sent  him,  as  one  that 
studied  what  he  should  render.  He  had 
pleaded  the  poverty  of  his  family  (v.  15)  to 
excuse  himself  from  being  a  general,  but  not 
here  to  excuse  himself  from  being  hospitable. 
Out  of  the  little  which  the  Midianites  had 
left  him  he  would  gladly  spare  enough  to 
entertain  a  friend,  especially  a  messenger 
from  heaven.  Secondly,  To  try  who  and 
what  this  extraordinary  person  was.  What 
he  brought  out  is  called  his  present,  v.  18. 
It  is  the  same  word  that  is  used  for  a  meat- 
offering, and  perhaps  that  word  is  used 
which  signifies  both  because  Gideon  in- 
tended to  leave  it  to  this  divine  person  to 
determine  which  it  should  be  when  he  had 
it  before  him:  whether  a  feast  or  a  meat- 
offering, and  accordingly  he  would  be  able  to 
judge  concerning  him :  if  he  ate  of  it  as 
common  meat,  he  would  suppose  him  to  be 
a  man,  a  prophet ;  if  otherwise,  as  it  proved, 
he  should  know  him  to  be  an  angel. 

(7.)  The  angel  gives  him  a  sign  in  and 
by  that  which  he  had  kindly  prepared  for 
his  entertainment.  For  what  we  offer  to 
God  for  his  glory,  and  in  token  of  our  grati- 
tude to  him,  will  be  made  by  the  grace  of 
God  to  turn  to  our  own  comfort  and  satis- 
faction. The  angel  ordered  him  to  take  the 
flesh  and  bread  out  of  the  basket,  and  lay  it 
upon  a  hard  and  cold  rock,  and  to  pour  out 
the  broth  upon  it,  which,  if  he  brought  it 
hot,  would  soon  be  cold  there ;  and  Gideon 
did  so  (v.  20),  beheving  that  the  angel 
appointed  it,  not  in  contempt  of  his  courtesy, 
but  with  an  intention  to  give  him  a  sign, 
which  he  did,  abundantly  to  his  satisfaction. 
For,  [l.]  He  turned  the  meat  into  an  offer- 
ing made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
himself,  showing  hereby  that  he  was  not  a 
man  who  needed  meat,  but  the  Son  of  God 
who  was  to  be  served  and  honoured  by 
sacrifice,  and  who  in  the  fulness  of  time  was 
to  make  himself  a  sacrifice.  [2.]  He  brought 
fire  out  of  the  rock,  to  consume  this  sacrifice, 
summoning  it,  not  by  striking  the  rock,  as 
we  strike  fire  out  of  a  flint,  but  by  a  gentle 
touch  given  to  the  offering  with  the  end  of 
his  staff,  V.  21.  Hereby  he  gave  him  a 
sign  that  he  had  found  grace  in  his  sight,  for 
God  testified  hid  acceptance  of  sacrifices 
by  kindling  them,  if  public,  with  r.re  from 
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heaven,  as  those  of  Moses  and  Elias,  ifj 
private,  as  this,  with  fire  out  of  the  earth, 
which  was  equivalent :  both  were  the  effect , 
of  divine  power ;  and  this  acceptance  of  his 
sacrifice  evidenced  the  acceptance  of  his 
person,  confirmed  his  commission,  and  per- 
haps was  intended  to  signify  his  success  in 
the  execution  of  it,  that  he  and  his  army 
should  be  a  surprising  terror  and  consump- 
tion to  the  Midianites,  like  this  fire  out  of 
the  rock.  [3.J  He  departed  out  of  his  sight 
immediately,  did  not  walk  off  as  a  man,  but 
vanished  and  disappeared  as  a  spirit.  Here 
was  as  much  of  a  sign  as  he  could  wish. 

(8.)  Gideon,  though  no  doubt  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  faith  by  the  indications  given 
of  the  divinity  of  the  person  who  had  spoken 
to  him,  yet  for  the  present  was  put  into  a 
great  fright  by  it,  till  God  graciously  pacified 
him  and  removed  his  fears.  [l.J  Gideon 
speaks  peril  to  himself  (v.  22) :  When  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  an  angel  (which  was  not 
till  he  had  departed,  as  the  two  disciples 
knew  not  it  was  Jesus  they  had  been  talking 
with  till  he  was  going,  Luke  xxiv.  31),  then 
he  cried  out,  Alas  !  O  Lord  God  J  be  merciful 
to  me,  I  am  undone,  for  I  have  seen  an  angel, 
as  Jacob,  who  wondered  that  his  life  was 
preserved  when  he  had  seen  God,  Gen.  xxxii. 
30.  Ever  since  man  has  by  sin  exposed  him- 
self to  God's  wrath  and  curse  an  express 
from  heaven  has  been  a  terror  to  him,  as  he 
scarcely  dares  to  expect  good  tidings  thence ; 
at  least,  in  this  world  of  sense,  it  is  a  very 
awful  thing  to  have  any  sensible  conversa- 
tion with  that  world  of  spirits  to  which  we 
are  so  much  strangers.  Gideon's  courage 
failed  him  now,  [2.]  God  speaks  peace  to 
him,  V.  23.  It  might  have  been  fatal  to  him, 
but  he  assures  him  it  should  not.  The  Lord 
had  departed  out  of  his  sight,  «.  21.  But 
though  he  must  no  longer  walk  by  sight  he 
might  still  live  by  faith,  that  faith  which 
comes  by  hearing ;  for  the  Lord  said  to  him, 
with  an  audible  voice  (as  bishop  Patrick 
thinks)  these  encouraging  words,  "  Peace  be 
unto  thee,  all  is  well,  and  be  thou  satisfied 
that  it  is  so.  Fear  not;  he  that  came  to 
employ  thee  did  not  intend  to  slay  thee ; 
thou  shalt  not  die"  See  how  ready  God  is 
to  revive  the  hearts  of  those  that  tremble  at 
his  word  and  presence,  and  to  give  those 
that  stand  in  awe  of  his  majesty  assurances 
of  his  mercy. 

3.  The  memorial  of  this  vision  which 
Gideon  set  up  was  a  monument  in  form  of 
an  altar,  the  rather  because  it  was  by  a  kind 
of  sacrifice  upon  a  rock,  without  the  solemnity 
of  an  altar,  that  the  angel  manifested  his 
acceptance  of  him;  then  an  altar  was  un- 
necessary (the  angel's  staff  was  sufficient  to 
sanctify  the  gift  without  an  altar),  but  now  it 
was  of  use  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the 
vision,  which  was  done  by  the  name  Gideon 
gave  to  this  memorial,  JeAoua/i-sAa/om  (u.24) 
—The  Lord  peace.  This  is,  (1.)  The  title  of 
the  Lord  that  spoke  to  him.    Compare  Gen. 
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xvi.  13.  The  same  that  is  the  Lord  our  righ- 
teousness m  our  peace  (Eph.  ii.  14),  our  recon- 
ciler and  so  our  saviour.  Or,  (2.)The  substance 
of  what  he  said  to  him :  "TheLordspokepeace, 
and  created  that  fruit  of  the  lips,  bade  me  be 
easy  when  I  was  in  that  agitation."  Or,  (3.) 
A  prayer  grounded  upon  what  he  had  said, 
so  the  margin  understands  it :  The  Lord  send 
peace,  that  is,  rest  from  the  present  trouble, 
for  still  the  public  welfare  lay  nearest  his 
heart. 

25  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same 
night,  that  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
Take  thy  father's  young  bullock,  even 
the  second  bullock  of  seven  years  old, 
and  throw  down  the  altar  of  Baal  that 
thy  father  hath,  and  cut  down  the 
grove  that  is  by  it:  26  And  build  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  upon 
the  top  of  this  rock,  in  the  ordered 
place,  and  take  the  second  bullock, 
and  offer  a  burnt  sacrifice  with  the 
wood  of  the  grove  which  thou  shalt 
cut  down.  27  Then  Gideon  took  ten 
men  of  his  servants,  and  did  as  the 
Lord  had  said  unto  him :  and  so  it 
was,  because  he  feared  his  father's 
household,  and  the  men  of  the  city, 
that  he  could  not  do  it  by  day,  that 
he  did  it  by  night.  28  And  when  the 
men  of  the  city  arose  early  in  the 
morning,  behold,  the  altar  of  Baal 
was  cast  down,  and  the  grove  was  cut 
down  that  was  by  it,  and  the  second 
bullock  was  offered  upon  the  altar 
that  was  built.  29  And  they  said 
one  to  another,  Who  hath  done  this 
thing  ?  And  when  they  enquired  and 
asked,  they  said,  Gideon  the  son  of 
Joash  hath  done  this  thing.  30  Then 
the  men  of  the  city  said  unto  Joash, 
Bring  out  thy  son,  that  he  may  die : 
because  he  hath  cast  down  the  altar 
of  Baal,  and  because  he  hath  cut  down 
the  grove  that  was  by  it.  31  And 
Joash  said  unto  all  that  stood  against 
him,  Will  ye  plead  for  Baal  ?  will  ye 
save  him  ?  he  that  will  plead  for  him, 
let  him  be  put  to  death  whilst  it  is 
yet  morning :  if  he  be  a  god,  let  him 
plead  for  himself,  because  one  hath 
cast  down  his  altar.  32  Therefore 
on  that  day  he  called  him  Jerubbaal, 
saying,  Let  Baal  plead  agahist  him, 
because  he  hath  thrown  down  his 
altar. 

Here,  I.  Orders  are  given  to  Gideon  to 
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bejfin  his  government  with  the  reformation 
of  his  father's  house,  v.  25,  2G.  A  corre- 
spondence heing  settled  between  God  and 
Gideon,  by  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to 
him,  it  was  kept  up  in  another  way ;  the 
same  night  after  he  had  seen  God,  when  he 
was  fidl  of  thoughts  concerning  what  had 
passed,  which  probably  he  had  not  yet  com- 
municated to  any,  the  Lord  said  unto  him  in 
a  dream.  Do  so  and  so.  Note,  God's  visits, 
if  gratefully  received,  shall  be  graciously 
repeated.  Bid  God  welcome,  and  he  will 
come  again.  Gideon  is  appointed,  1.  To 
throw  down  Baal's  altar,  which  it  seems  his 
father  had,  either  for  his  own  house  or 
perhaps  for  the  whole  town.  See  the  power 
of  God's  grace,  that  he  could  raise  up  a 
reformer,  and  the  condescensions  of  his 
grace,  that  he  would  raise  up  a  deliverer,  out 
of  the  family  of  one  that  was  a  ring-leader  in 
idolatry.  But  Gideon  must  not  now  think 
it  enough  not  to  worship  at  that  altar,  which 
we  charitably  hope  he  had  not  done,  but  he 
must  throw  it  down ;  not  consecrate  the 
same  altar  to  God  (it  is  bishop  Hall's  ob- 
servation), but  utterly  demolish  it.  God  first 
commands  down  the  monuments  of  super- 
stition, and  then  enjoins  his  own  service. 
He  must  likewise  cut  down  the  grove  that  was 
by  it,  the  plantation  of  young  trees,  designed 
to  i)eautify  the  place.  The  learned  bishop 
Patrick,  by  the  grove,  understands  the 
image  in  the  grove,  probably  the  image  of 
Ashtaroth  (for  the  word  for  a  grove  is  Ash- 
ereh)y  which  stood  upon  or  close  by 
the  altar.  2.  To  erect  an  altar  to  God,  to 
Jehovah  his  God,  which  probably  was  to  be 
notified  by  an  inscription  upon  the  altar  to 
that  purport — to  Jehovah,  Gideon's  God,  or 
Israel's.  It  would  have  been  an  improper 
thing  for  him  to  build  an  altar,  even  to 
the  God  of  Israel,  especially  for  burnt-oflfer- 
ing  and  sacrifice,  and  would  have  been  con- 
strued into  a  contempt  of  the  altar  at  Shiloh, 
if  God,  who  has  not  tied  up  himself  to  his 
own  laws,  had  not  bidden  him  to  do  it.  But 
now  it  was  his  duty  and  honour  to  be  thus 
employed.  God  directs  him  to  the  place 
where  he  should  build  it,  on  the  top  of  the 
rock,  perhaps  in  the  same  place  in  which 
the  angel  had  appeared  to  him,  near  to  the 
altar  he  had  already  built :  and  he  must  not 
do  it  in  a  hurry,  but  with  the  decency  that 
became  a  religious  action  (in  an  orderly 
manner,  as  it  is  in  the  margin),  according  to 
the  ancient  law  for  altars  raised  on  particular 
occasions,  that  they  must  be  of  earth  not  of 
hewn  stone.  The  word  here  used  for  the 
rock  on  which  the  altar  was  to  be  built 
signifies  a  fortress,  or  strong-hold,  erected, 
some  think,  to  secure  them  from  the  Midian- 
ites  ;  if  ao,  it  was  no  Security  while  the 
altar  of  Baal  was  so  near  it,  but  it  was 
effectually  fortified  when  an  altar  to  the  Lord 
was  built  on  the  top  of  it,  for  that  is  the 
best  defence  upon  our  glory.  On  this  altar, 
I')  He  was  to  offer  sacrifice.  Two  bullocks 
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he  must  offer:  his  father's  younr/  tiuiln^k, 
and  the  second  bullock  of  sei^en  years  old,  so 
it  should  rather  be  read,  not  even  the  second 
as  we  read  it.  The  former,  we  may  suppose, 
he  was  to  offer  for  himself,  the  latter /or  the 
sins  of  the  people  whom  he  was  to  deliver. 
It  was  requisite  he  should  thus  make  peace 
with  God,  before  he  made  war  on  Midian. 
Till  sin  be  pardoned  through  the  great 
sacrifice,  no  good  is  to  be  expected.  These 
bullocks,  it  is  supposed,  were  intended  for 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  Baal,  but  were  now 
converted  to  a  better  use.  Thus,  when  the 
strong  man  armed  is  overcome  and  dis- 
possessed, the  stronger  than  he  divides  the 
spoil,  seizes  that  for  himself  which  was  pre- 
pared for  Baal.  Let  him  come  whose  right 
it  is,  and  give  it  to  him.  (2.)  Baal's  grove, 
or  image,  or  whatever  it  was  that  was  the 
sanctity  or  beauty  of  his  altar,  must  not  only 
be  burnt,  but  must  be  used  as  fuel  for  God's 
altar,  to  signify  not  only  that  whatever  sets 
up  itself  in  opposition  to  God  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, but  that  the  justice  of  God  will  be 
glorified  in  its  destruction.  God  ordered 
Gideon  to  do  this,  [l.]  To  try  his  zeal  for 
religion,  which  it  was  necessary  he  should 
give  proofs  of  before  he  took  the  field,  to 
give  proof  of  his  valour  there.  [2.]  That 
some  steps  might  hereby  be  taken  towards 
Israel's  reformation,  which  must  prepare  the 
way  for  their  deliverance.  Sin,  the  cause, 
must  be  taken  away,  else  how  should  the 
trouble,  which  was  but  the  effect,  come  to 
an  end  ?  And  it  might  be  hoped  that  this 
example  of  Gideon's,  who  was  now  shortly 
to  appear  so  great  a  man,  would  be  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  cities  and  tribes,  and  the 
destruction  of  this  one  altar  of  Baal  would 
be  the  destruction  of  many. 

II.  Gideon  was  obedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision,  V.  27-  He  that  was  to  command  the 
Israel  of  God  must  be  subject  to  the  God 
of  Israel,  without  disputing,  and,  as  a  type 
of  Christ,  must  first  save  his  people  from 
their  sins,  and  then  save  them  from  their 
enemies.  1.  He  had  servants  of  his  own, 
whom  he  could  confide  in,  who,  we  may 
suppose,  like  him,  had  kept  their  integrity, 
and  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  there- 
fore were  forward  to  assist  him  in  destroying 
the  altar  of  Baal.  2.  He  did  not  scruple 
taking  his  father's  bullock  and  offering  it 
to  God  without  his  father's  consent,  because 
God,  who  expressly  commanded  him  to  do 
so,  had  a  better  title  to  it  than  his  father  had, 
and  it  was  the  greatest  real  kindness  he 
could  do  to  his  father  to  prevent  his  sin. 
3.  He  expected  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
his  father's  household  by  it,  and  the  ill-will 
of  his  neighbours,  yet  he  did  it,  remember- 
ing how  much  it  was  Levi's  praise  that,  in 
the  cause  of  God,  he  said  to  his  father  and 
mother,  I  have  not  seen  him,  Deut  xxxiii.  9. 
And,  while  he  was  sure  of  the  favour  of  God, 
he  feared  not  the  anger  of  men;  he  that 
bade  him  do  it  would  bear  him  out.    Yet,  4. 
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Though  he  feared  not  their  resentment  when 
it  was  done,  to  prevent  their  resistance  in  the 
doing  of  it  he  prudently  chose  to  do  it  by- 
night,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  in 
these  sacred  actions.  And  some  think  it 
was  the  same  night  in  which  God  spoke  to 
him  to  do  it,  and  that,  as  soon  as  ever  he 
had  received  the  orders,  he  immediately 
applied  himself  to  the  execution  of  them, 
and  finished  before  morning. 

III.  He  was  brought  into  peril  of  his  life 
for  doing  it,  v.  28 — 30,  1.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered what  was  done.  Gideon,  when  he 
had  gone  through  with  the  business,  did  not 
desire  the  concealment  of  it,  nor  could  it  be 
hid,  for  the  men  of  the  city  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  as  it  should  seem,  to  say  their 
matins  at  Baal's  altar,  and  so  to  begin  the 
day  with  their  god,  such  a  one  as  he  was, 
a  shame  to  those  who  say  the  true  God  is 
their  God,  and  yet,  in  the  morning,  direct  no 
prayer  to  him,  nor  look  up.  2.  It  was  soon 
discovered  who  had  done  it.  Strict  enquiry 
was  made.  Gideon  was  known  to  be  dis- 
affected to  the  worship  of  Baal,  which  brought 
him  into  suspicion,  and  positive  proof  imme- 
diately came  against  him:  "Gideon,  no  doubt, 
has  done  this  thing."  3.  Gideon  being  found 
guilty  of  the  fact,  to  such  a  pitch  of  impiety 
had  these  degenerate  Israelites  arrived  that 
they  take  it  for  law  he  must  die  for  the  same, 
and  require  his  own  father  (who,  by  patron- 
ising their  idolatry,  had  given  them  too  much 
cause  to  expect  he  would  comply  with  them 
herein)  to  deliver  him  up :  Bring  out  thy 
son,  that  he  may  die.  Be  astonished,  O 
heavens !  at  this,  and  tremble,  O  earth  !  By 
the  law  of  God  the  worshippers  of  Baal  were 
to  die,  but  these  wicked  men  impiously  turn 
the  penalty  upon  the  worshippers  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  How  prodigiously  mad  were 
they  upon  their  idols  !  Was  it  not  enough 
to  offer  the  choicest  of  their  bullocks  to  Baal, 
but  must  the  bravest  youth  of  their  city 
fall  as  a  sacrifice  to  that  dunghill-deity,  when 
they  pretended  he  was  provoked?  Hovv 
soon  will  idolaters  become  persecutors  ! 

IV.  He  was  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  persecutors  by  his  own  father,  v.  31. 

1.  There  were  those  that  stood  against 
Gideon,  that  not  only  appeared  at  the  first 
to  make  a  demand,  but  insisted  on  it,  and 
would  have  him  put  to  death.  Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  judgments  they  were 
at  this  time  under  for  their  idolatry,  yet  they 
hated  to  be  reformed,  and  walked  contrary 
to  God  even  when  he  was  walking  contrary 
to  them. 

2.  Yet  then  Jo  ash  stood  for  him  ;  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  city.  Those 
that  have  power  may  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
protection  of  an  honest  man  and  an  honest 
cause,  and  when  they  so  use  their  power 
they  are  ministers  of  God  for  good. 

(1.)  This  Joash  had  patronised  Baal'saltar, 
yet  now  protects  him  that  had  destroyed  it, 
[1.]  Out  of  natural  affection  to  his  son,  and 
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perhaps  a  particular  esteem  for  him  as  a 
virtuous,  valiant,  Aaluable,  young  man,  and 
never  the  worse  for  not  joining  with  him 
in  the  worship  of  Baal.  Many  that  have  not 
courage  enough  to  keep  their  integrity  them- 
selves yet  have  so  much  conscience  left  as 
makes  them  love  and  esteem  those  that  do. 
If  Joash  had  a  kindness  for  Baal,  yet  he  had 
a  greater  kindness  for  his  son.  Or,  [2.1 
Out  of  a  care  for  the  public  peace.  The  raoS 
grew  riotous,  and,  he  feared,  would  grow 
more  so,  and  therefore,  as  some  think,  he 
bestirred  himself  to  repress  the  tumult: 
"  Let  it  be  left  to  the  judges ;  it  is  not  for 
you  to  pass  sentence  upon  any  man  ;  he  that 
offers  it,  let  him  be  put  to  death :  he  means 
not  as  an  idolater,  but  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace,  and  the  mover  of  sedition.  Under 
this  same  colour  Paul  was  rescued  at  Ephesus 
from  those  that  were  as  zealous  for  Diana 
as  these  were  for  Baal,  Acts  xix.  40.  Or, 
[3.]  Out  of  a  conviction  that  Gideon  had 
done  well.  His  son,  perhaps,  had  reasoned 
with  him,  or  God,  who  has  all  hearts  in  hia 
hands,  had  secretly  and  effectually  influenced 
him  to  appear  thus  against  the  advocates  for 
Baal,  though  he  had  complied  with  them 
formerly  in  the  worship  of  Baal.  Note,  It 
is  good  to  appear  for  God  when  we  are  called 
to  it,  though  there  be  few  or  none  to  second 
us,  because  God  can  incline  the  hearts  of 
those  to  stand  by  us  from  whom  we  little 
expect  assistance.  Let  us  do  our  duty,  and 
then  trust  God  with  our  safety. 

(2.)  Two  things  Joash  urges : — [l.]  Thai 
it  was  absurd  for  them  to  plead  for  Baal. 
"  Will  you  that  are  Israelites,  the  worship- 
pers of  the  one  only  living  and  true  God, 
plead  for  Baal,  a  false  god  ?  Will  you  be  so 
sottish,  so  senseless  ?  Those  whose  fathers' 
god  Baal  was,  and  who  never  knew  any 
other,  are  more  excusable  in  pleading  for 
him  than  you  are,  that  are  in  covenant  with 
Jehovah,  and  have  been  trained  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  him.  You  that  have  smarted 
so  much  for  worshipping  Baal,  and  have 
brought  all  this  mischief  and  calamity  upon 
yourselves  by  it,  will  you  yet  plead  for  Baal  ?" 
Note,  It  is  bad  to  commit  sin,  but  it  is  great 
wickedness  indeed  to  plead  for  it,  especially 
to  plead  for  Baal,  that  idol,  whatever  it  is, 
which  possesses  that  room  in  the  heart  which 
God  should  have.  [2.]  That  it  was  need- 
less for  them  to  plead  for  Baal  If  he  were 
not  a  god,  as  was  pretended,  they  could  have 
nothing  to  say  for  him ;  if  he  were,  he  was 
able  to  plead  for  himself,  as  the  God  of  Israel 
had  often  done  by  fire  from  heaven,  or  some 
other  judgment  against  those  who  put  con- 
tempt upon  him.  Here  is  a  fair  challenge 
to  Baal  to  do  either  good  or  evil,  and  the  re- 
sult convinced  his  worshippers  of  their  folly 
in  praying  to  one  to  help  them  that  could 
not  avenge  himself;  after  thisGideonremark- 
ably  prospered,  and  thereby  it  appeared  how 
unable  Baal  was  to  maintain  his  own  cause. 

(3.)  Gideon's  father  hereupon  gave  him 
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a  new  name  (r.  32) ;  he  called  him  Jerub- 
baal :  "  Let  Baal  plead ;  let  him  plead  against 
him  if  he  can;  if  he  have  any  thing  to  say 
for  himself  against  his  destroyer,  let  him 
say  it/'  This  name  was  a  standing  de- 
fiance to  Baal  :  "Now  that  Gideon  is  taking 
up  arms  against  the  Midianites  that  wor- 
ship Baal,  let  him  defend  his  worshippers 
if  he  can."  It  likewise  gave  honour  to  Gideon 
(a  sworn  enemy  to  that  great  usurper,  and 
that  had  carried  the  day  against  him),  and 
encouragement  to  his  soldiers,  that  they 
fought  under  one  that  fought  for  God  against 
this  great  competitor  with  him  for  the 
throne.  It  is  the  probable  conjecture  of  the 
learned  that  that  Jerombalus  whom  San- 
choniathon  (one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  heathen  ^vriters)  speaks  of  as  a  priest  of 
the  god  Jao  (a  corruption  of  the  name  Je- 
hovah), and  one  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  was  this 
Jerubbaal.  He  is  called  Jerubbesheth  (2 
Sam.  xi.  12),  Baal,  a  lord,  being  fitly  turned 
into  Besheth,  shame. 

33  Then  all  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites  and  the  children  of  the 
east  were  gathered  together,  and  went 
over,  and  pitched  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel.  34  But  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  Gideon,  and  he 
blew  a  trumpet;  and  Abi-ezer  was 
gathered  after  him.  35  And  he  sent 
messengers  throughout  all  Manasseh; 
who  also  was  gathered  after  him  :  and 
he  sent  messengers  unto  Asher,  and 
unto  Zebulun,  and  unto  Naphtali; 
and  they  came  up  to  meet  them.  3(> 
And  Gideon  said  unto  God,  If  thou 
wilt  save  Israel  by  mine  hand,  as 
thou  hast  said,  37  Behold,  I  will 
put  a  fleece  of  wool  in  the  floor ;  ajul 
if  the  dew  be  on  the  fleece  only,  and 
it  be  dry  upon  all  the  earth  beside, 
then  shall  I  know  that  thou  wilt  save 
Israel  by  mine  hand,  as  thou  hast 
said.  38  And  it  was  so  :  for  he  rose 
up  early  on  the  morrow,  and  thrust 
tlie  fleece  together,  and  wringed  the 
dew  out  of  the  fleece,  a  bowl  'full  of 
water.  39  And  Gideon  said  unto 
God,  Let  not  thine  anger  be  hot 
against  me,  and  I  will  speak  but  this 
once :  let  me  prove,  I  pray  thee,  but 
this  once  with  the  fleece ;  let  it  now 
be  dry  only  upon  the  fleece,  and  upon 


all  the  ground  let  there  be  dew.     40 
And  God  did  so  that  night :   for  it 
was  dry  upon  the  fleece  only,  and 
there  was  dew  on  all  the  ground. 
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Here  we  have,  I.  The  descent  which  the 
enemies  of  Israel  made  upon  them,  v.  33.  A 
vast  number  of  Midianites,  Amalekites,  and 
Arabians,  got  together,  and  came  over 
Jordan,  none  either  caring  or  daring  to 
guard  that  important  and  advantageous 
pass  against  them,  and  they  made  their  head- 
quarters in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  in  the  heart 
of  Manasseh's  tribe,  not  far  from  Gideon's 
city.  Some  think  that  the  notice  they  had 
of  Gideon's  destroying  Baal's  altar  brought 
them  over,  and  that  they  came  to  plead  for 
Baal  and  to  make  that  a  pretence  for  quar- 
relUng  with  Israel ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
it  was  now  harvest-time,  when  they  had  been 
wont  each  year  to  make  such  a  visit  as  this 
(v.  3),  and  that  they  were  expected  when  Gideon 
was  threshing,  v.  11.  God  raised  up  Gideon 
to  be  ready  against  this  terrible  blow  came. 
Their  success  so  many  years  in  these  incur- 
sions, the  little  opposition  they  had  met  with 
and  the  great  booty  they  had  carried  off, 
made  them  now  both  very  eager  and  very 
confident.  But  it  proved  that  the  measure  of 
their  iniquity  was  full  and  the  year  of  recom- 
pence  had  come ;  they  must  now  make  an  end 
to  spoil  and  must  be  spoiled,  and  they  are 
gathered  as  sheaves  to  the  floor  (Mic.  iv.  12, 
13),  for  Gideon  to  thresh. 

II.  The  preparation  which  Gideon  makes 
to  attack  them  in  their  camp,  v.  34,  35.  1. 
God  by  his  Spirit  put  life  into  Gideon  :  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  clothed  Gideon  (so  the 
word  is),  clothed  him  as  a  robe,  to  put  honour 
upon  him,  clothed  him  as  a  coat  of  mail,  to 
put  defence  upon  him.  Those  are  well  clad 
that  are  thus  clothed.  A  spirit  of  fortitude 
from  before  the  Lord  clothed  Gideon  ;  so  the 
Chaldee.  He  was  of  himself  a  mighty  man 
of  valour;  yet  personal  strength  and  courage, 
though  vigorously  exerted,  would  not  suffice 
for  this  great  action ;  he  must  have  the 
armour  of  God  upon  him,  and  this  is  what 
he  must  depend  upon :  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  clothed  him  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Whom  God  calls  to  his  work  he  will  quaUfy 
and  animate  for  it.  2.  Gideon  with  his 
trumpet  put  life  into  his  neighbours,  God 
working  with  him ;  he  blew  a  trumpet,  to 
call  in  volunteers,  and  more  came  in  than 
perhaps  he  expected.  (1.)  The  men  of 
Abiezer,  though  lately  enraged  against  him 
for  thro\ving  down  the  altar  of  Baal,  and 
though  they  had  condemned  him  to  death  as 
a  criminal,  were  now  convinced  of  their  error, 
bravely  came  in  to  his  assistance,  and  sub- 
mitted to  him  as  their  general :  Abiezer  was 
gathered  after  him,  v.  34.  So  suddenly  can 
God  turn  the  hearts  even  of  idolaters 
and  persecutors.  (2.)  Distant  tribes,  even 
Asher  and  Naphtali,  which  lay  most  re- 
mote, though  strangers  to  him,  obeyed  his 
summons,  and  sent  him  in  the  best  of 
their  forces,  ».  35.  Though  they  lay  fur- 
thest from  the  danger,  yet,  considering  that 
if  their  neighbours  were  over-run  by  the 
Midianites  their  own  turn  would  be  next 
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they  were  forward  to  join  against  a  com- 
mon enemy. 

III.  The  signs  which  God  gratified  him 
with,  for  the  confirming  both  of  his  own  faith 
and  that  of  his  followers  ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
more  for  their  sakes  than  for  his  own  that 
he  desired  them.  Or,  perhaps,  he  desired  by 
these  to  be  satisfied  whether  this  was  the 
time  of  his  conquering  the  Midianites,  or 
whether  he  was  to  wait  for  some  other  op- 
portunity. Observe,  J.  His  request  for  a 
sign  (v.  36,  37)  :  "  Let  me  by  this  know  that 
thou  wilt  save  Israel  hy  my  hand,  let  a  fleece 
of  wool,  spread  in  the  open  air,  be  wet  with 
the  dew,  and  let  the  ground  about  it  be  dry." 
The  purport  of  this  is,  Lord,  I  believe,  help 
thou  my  unbelief.  He  found  his  own  faith 
weak  and  wavering,  and  therefore  begged  of 
God  by  this  sign  to  perfect  what  was  lacking 
in  it.  We  may  suppose  that  God,  who  in- 
tended to  give  him  these  signs,  for  the  glori- 
fying of  his  own  power  and  goodness,  put  it 
into  his  heart  to  ask  them.  Yet,  when  he 
repeated  his  request  for  a  second  sign,  the 
reverse  of  the  former,  he  did  it  with  a  very 
humble  apology,  deprecating  God's  displea- 
sure, because  it  looked  so  like  a  peevish  hu- 
moursome  distrust  of  God  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  many  assurances  he  had  already 
given  him  {v.  39) :  het  not  thy  aju/er  be  hot 
against  me.  Though  he  took  the  boldness 
to  ask  another  sign,  yet  he  did  it  with  such 
fear  and  trembhng  as  showed  that  the  fa- 
miliarity God  had  graciously  admitted  him  to 
did  not  breed  any  contempt  of  God's  glory, 
nor  presumption  on  God's  goodness.  Abra- 
ham had  given  him  an  example  of  this,  when 
God  gave  him  leave  to  be  very  free  with  him 
(Gen.  xviii.  30,  32),  0  let  not  the  Lord  be 
angry,  and  I  will  speak.  God's  favour  must 
be  sought  with  great  reverence,  a  due  sense 
of  our  distance,  and  a  religious  fear  of  his 
wrath.  2.  God's  gracious  grant  of  his  re- 
quest. See  how  tender  God  is  of  true  be- 
lievers though  they  be  weak,  and  how  ready 
to  condescend  to  their  infirmities,  that  the 
bruised  reed  may  not  be  broken  nor  the 
smoking  flax  quenched.  Gideon  would 
have  the  fleece  wet  and  the  ground  dry  j  but 
then,  lest  any  should  object,  "  It  is  natural 
for  wool,  if  ever  so  little  moisture  fall,  to 
drink  it  in  and  retain  it,  and  therefore  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  this,"  though 
the  quantity  wrung  out  was  suflScient  to  ob- 
viate such  an  objection,  yet  he  desires  that 
next  night  the  ground  might  be  wet  and  the 
fleece  dry,  and  it  is  done,  so  willing  is  God 
to  give  to  the  heirs  of  promise  strong  consola- 
tion (Heb.  vi.  17, 18),  even  by  two  immutable 
things.  He  suffers  himself,  not  only  to  be 
prevailed  with  by  their  importunities,  but 
even  to  be  prescribed  to  by  their  doubts 
and  dissatisfactions.  These  signs  were,  (1.) 
Truly  miraculous,  and  therefore  abundantly 
serving  to  confirm  his  commission.  It  is 
said  of  the  dew  that  it  is  from  the  Lord,  and 
tarrieth  not  for  man  no-*-  waiteth  for  the  sons 
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of  men  (Micah.  v.  7) ;  and  yet  God  here  in 
this  matter  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  a  man  : 
as  to  Joshua,  in  directing  the  course  of  the 
sun,  so  to  Gideon  in  directing  that  of  the 
dew,  by  which  it  appears  that  it  falls  not  by 
chance,  but  by  providence.  The  latter  sign 
inverted  the  former,  and,  to  please  Gideon, 
it  was  wrought  backward  and  forward, 
whence  Dr.  Fuller  observes  that  heaven's  real 
miracles  will  endure  turning,  being  inside  and 
outside  both  alike.  (2.)  Very  significant. 
He  and  his  men  were  going  to  engage  the 
Midianites ;  could  God  distinguish  between 
a  small  fleece  of  Israel  and  the  va.«t  floor  of 
Midian  ?  Yes,  by  this  he  is  made  to  know 
that  he  can.  Is  Gideon  desirous  that  the 
dew  of  divine  grace  might  descend  upon 
himself  in  particular?  He  sees  the  fleece 
wet  with  dew  to  assure  him  of  it.  Does  he 
desire  that  God  will  be  as  the  dew  to  all 
Israel?  Behold,  all  the  ground  is  wet. 
Some  make  this  fleece  an  emblem  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  which,  when  time  was,  was 
wet  with  the  dew  of  God's  word  and  ordi- 
nances, while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  dry ; 
but  since  the  rejection  of  Christ  and  his 
gospel  they  are  dry  as  the  heath  in  the  wilder- 
nesSf  while  the  nations  about  are  as  a  watered 
garden. 

CHAP.  VII. 

This  chapter  presents  ua  with  Gideon  in  the  field,  commandiog  the 
army  of  Israel,  and  routing  the  army  or  the  Midianites,  for  which 
great  exploit  we  found  in  the  former  chapter  how  be  was  prepared 
by  his  converse  with  God  and  his  conquest  of  Baal.  We  are  here 
told,  1.  What  direction  God  gave  to  Gideon  fur  the  modelling  of 
his  army,  by  which  it  was  reduced  to  300  men,  ver.  1,8.  II.  What 
encouragement  God  gave  to  Gideon  to  attack  the  enemy,  by  sead> 
ing  him  secretly  into  their  camp  to  hear  a  Midianite  tell  bit 
dream,  ver  9 — IS.  III.  How  he  formed  bis  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  camp  with  his  300  men,  not  to  fight  them,  but  to  frighten 
them,  ver.  16—20.  IV.  The  success  of  this  attack  ;  it  put  them 
to  flight,  and  gave  them  a  total  rout,  the  disbanded  forces,  and 
their  other  neighbours,  then  coming  in  to  his  assistance,  ver. 
21 — 25.  It  is  a  story  that  shines  very  brightly  in  the  boukof  tba 
vtars  of  the  Lord. 

THEN  Jerubbaal,  who  is  Gideon, 
and  all  the  people  that  were 
with  him,  rose  up  early,  and  pitched 
beside  the  well  of  Harod  :  so  that  the 
host  of  the  Midianites  were  on  the 
north  side  of  them,  by  the  hill  of 
Moreh,  in  the  valley.  2  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  The  people 
that  are  with  thee  are  too  many  for 
me  to  give  the  Midianites  into  their 
hands,  lest  Israel  vaunt  themselves 
against  me,  saying,  Mine  own  hand 
hath  saved  me.  3  Now  therefore  go 
to,  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  the  people, 
saying,  Whosoever  is  fearful  and 
afraid,  let  him  return  and  depart 
early  from  mount  Gilead.  And  there 
returned  of  the  people  twenty  and 
two  thousand;  and  there  remained 
ten  thousand.  4  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Gideon,  The  people  are  yet  too 
manv;    bring  them  down  unto  the 
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water,  and  I  will  try  them  for  thee 
there  :  and  it  shall  be,  that  of  whom 
I  say  unto  thee,  This  shall  go  with 
thee,  the  same  shall  go  with  thee; 
and  of  whomsoever  I  say  unto  thee, 
This  shall  not  go  with  thee,  the  same 
shall  not  go.  5  So  he  brought  down 
the  people  unto  the  water :  and  the 
Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  Every  one 
that  lappeth  of  the  water  with  his 
tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth,  him  shalt 
thou  set  by  himself;  likewise  every 
one  that  boweth  down  upon  his  knees 
to  drink.  G  And  the  number  of  them 
that  lapped,  putting  their  hand  to 
their  mouth,  were  three  hundred  men : 
l)ut  all  the  rest  of  the  people  bowed 
down  upon  their  knees  to  drink  water. 
7  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon, 
By  the  three  hundred  men  that  lap- 
ped will  I  save  you,  and  deliver  the 
Midianites  into  thine  hand  :  and  let 
all  the  other  people  go  every  man 
unto  his  place.  8  So  the  people  took 
victuals  in  their  hand,  and  their  trum- 
pets :  and  he  sent  all  the  rest  of  Is- 
rael every  man  unto  his  tent,  and 
retained  those  three  hundred  men : 
and  the  host  of  Midian  was  beneath 
him  in  the  valley. 

Here,  I.  Gideon  applies  himself  with  all 
possible  care  and  industry  to  do  the  part  of 
a  good  general,  in  leading  on  the  hosts  of 
Israel  against  the  Midianites  {v.  1) :  He  rose 
up  early,  as  one  whose  heart  was  upon  his 
business,  and  who  was  afraid  of  losing  time. 
Now  that  he  is  sure  God  is  with  him  he  is 
impatient  of  delay.  He  pitched  near  a 
famous  well,  that  his  army  might  not  be 
distressed  for  want  of  water,  and  gained  the 
higher  ground,  which  possibly  might  be 
some  advantage  to  him,  for  the  Midianites 
were  beneath  him  in  the  valley.  Note,  Faith 
in  God's  promises  must  not  slacken,  but 
rather  quicken,  our  endeavours.  When  we 
arc  sure  God  goes  before  us,  then  we  must 
bestir  ourselves,  2  Sam.  v.  24. 

n.  God  provides  that  the  praise  of  the  in- 
tended victory  may  be  reserved  wholly  to 
himself,  by  appointing  300  men  only  to  be 
employed  in  this  service. 

1.  The  army  consisted  of  32,000  men,  a 
small  army  in  comparison  with  what  Israel 
might  have  raised  upon  so  great  an  occasion, 
and  a  very  small  one  in  comparison  with 
what  the  Midianites  had  now  brought  into 
the  field ;  Gideon  was  ready  to  think  them 
too  few,  but  God  comes  to  him,  and  tells  hirn 
they  are  too  many,  v.  2.  Not  but  that  those 
did  well  who  offered  themselves  willingly  to 
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this  expedition,  but  God  saw  fit  not  to  make 
use  of  all  that  came.  We  often  find  God 
bringing  great  things  to  pass  by  a  few  hands, 
but  this  was  the  only  time  that  he  purposely 
made  them  fewer.  Had  Deborah  lately 
blamed  those  who  came  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  and  yet  in  the  ne.\t  great  action  must 
those  be  turned  off"  that  do  come?  Yes! 
(1.)  God  would  hereby  show  that  when  he 
employed  suitable  instruments  in  his  service 
he  did  not  need  them,  but  could  do  his  work 
without  them,  so  that  he  was  not  indebted 
to  them  for  their  service,  but  they  to  him 
for  employing  them.  (2.)  He  would  hereby 
put  those  to  shame  for  their  cowardice  whc 
had  tamely  submitted  to  the  Midianites,  and 
durst  not  make  head  against  them,  because 
of  the  disproportion  of  their  numbers.  They 
now  saw  that,  if  they  had  but  made  sure  of 
the  favour  of  God,  one  of  them  might  have 
chased  a  thousand.  (3.)  He  would  hereby 
silence  and  exclude  boasting.  This  is  the 
reason  here  given  by  him  who  knows  the 
pride  that  is  in  men's  hearts  :  Lest  Israel 
vaunt  themselves  against  me.  Justly  were 
those  denied  the  honour  of  the  service  who 
would  not  give  God  the  honour  of  the  success. 
My  own  hand  hath  saved  me  is  a  word  that  must 
never  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  such  as  shall 
be  saved.  He  that  glories  must  glory  in  the 
Lord,  and  all  flesh  must  be  silent  before  him. 
2.  Two  ways  God  took  to  lessen  their 
numbers: — (1.)  He  ordered  all  that  would 
own  themselves  timorous  and  faint-hearted  to 
be  dismissed,  v.  3.  They  were  now  encamped 
on  a  mountain  close  to  the  enemy,  called 
Mount  Gilead,  from  Gilead,  the  common 
ancestor  of  these  families  of  Manasseh,  which 
were  seated  on  this  side  Jordan  (Num.  xxvi. 
30),  and  thence  they  might  see  perhaps  the 
vast  numbers  of  the  enemy ;  those  therefore 
who  were  disheartened  at  the  sight  were  left 
to  their  liberty,  to  go  back  if  they  pleased. 
There  was  a  law  for  making  such  a  proclama- 
tion as  this,  Deut.  xx.  8.  But  Gideon 
perhaps  thought  that  concerned  only  those 
wars  which  were  undertaken  for  the  enlarg- 
ing of  their  coast,  not,  as  this,  for  their 
necessary  defence  against  an  invader ;  there- 
fore Gideon  would  not  have  proclaimed  this 
if  God,  who  knew  how  his  forces  would  here- 
by be  diminished,  had  not  commanded  him. 
Cowards  would  be  as  likely  as  any,  after  the 
victory,  to  take  the  honour  of  it  from  God, 
and  therefore  God  would  not  do  them  the 
honour  to  employ  them  in  it.  One  would 
have  thought  there  would  be  scarcely  one 
Israelite  to  be  found  that  against  such  an 
enemy  as  the  Midianites,  and  under  such  a 
leader  as  Gideon,  would  own  himself  fearful; 
yet  above  two  parts  of  three  took  advantage 
of  this  proclamation,  and  filed  off",  when  they 
saw  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  their  own 
weakness,  not  considering  the  assurances  of 
the  divine  presence  which  their  general  had 
received  of  the  Lord,  and,  it  is  likely, 
delivered  unto  them,     Some  think  the  op- 
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piession  they  had  been  under  so  long  had 
broken  their  spirits,  others,  more  probably, 
that  consciousness  of  their  own  guilt  had 
deprived  them  of  their  courage.  Sin  stared 
them  in  the  face,  and  therefore  they  durst 
not  look  death  in  the  face.  Note,  Fearful 
faint-hearted  people  are  not  lit  to  be  employed 
for  God  ;  and,  among  those  that  are  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  Christ,  there  are  more 
such  than  we  think  there  are.  (2.)  He 
directed  the  cashiering  of  all  that  remained 
except  300  men,  nd  he  did  it  by  a  sign : 
The  people  are  yet  too  many  for  me  to  make 
use  off,  V.  4.  See  how  much  God's  thoughts 
and  ways  are  above  ours.  Gideon  himself. 
It  is  likely,  thought  they  were  too  few, 
though  they  were  as  many  as  Barak  encoun- 
tered Sisera  with  {ch.  iv.  14);  and,  had  he 
not  forced  his  way  through  the  discourage- 
ment by  dint  of  faith,  he  himself  would  have 
started  back  from  so  hazardous  an  enter- 
prise, and  have  made  the  best  of  his  own 
way  back.  But  God  saith,  they  are  too  many, 
and,  when  diminished  to  a  third  part,  they 
arc  yet  too  many,  which  may  help  us  to 
understand  those  providences  which  some- 
times seem  to  weaken  the  church  and  its 
interests  :  its  friends  are  too  many,  too 
mighty,  too  wise,  for  God  to  work  deliver- 
ance by ;  God  is  taking  a  course  to  lessen 
them,  that  he  may  be  exalted  in  his  own 
strength.  Gideon  is  ordered  to  bring  his 
soldiers  to  the  watering,  probably  to  the 
well  of  Harod  {v.  1)  and  the  stream  that  ran 
from  it ;  he,  or  some  appointed  by  him,  must 
observe  how  they  drank.  We  must  suppose 
they  were  all  thirsty,  and  v/ere  inclined  to 
drink ;  it  is  likely  he  told  them  they  must 
prepare  to  enter  upon  action  immediately, 
and  therefore  must  refresh  themselves  ac- 
cordingly, not  expecting,  after  this,  to  drink 
any  thing  else  but  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 
Now  some,  and  no  doubt  the  most,  would 
kneel  down  on  their  knees  to  drink,  and  put 
their  mouths  to  the  water  as  horses  do,  and 
so  they  might  get  their  full  draught.  Others, 
it  may  be,  would  not  make  such  a  formal 
business  of  it,  but  as  a  dog  laps  with  his 
tongue,  a  lap  and  away,  so  they  would 
hastily  take  up  a  little  water  in  their  hands, 
and  cool  their  mouths  with  that,  and  be  gone. 
Three  hundred  and  no  more  there  were  of 
this  latter  sort,  that  drank  in  haste,  and  by 
those  God  tells  Gideon  he  would  rout  the 
Midianites,  v.  7-  By  the  former  distinction 
none  were  retained  but  hearty  men,  that 
were  resolved  to  do  their  utmost  for  retriev- 
ing the  liberties  of  Israel;  but  by  this  further 
distinction  it  was  provided  that  none  should 
be  made  use  of  but,  [l.]  Men  that  were 
hardy,  that  could  endure  long  fatigue,  with- 
out complaining  of  thirst  or  weariness,  that 
had  not  in  them  any  dregs  either  of  sloth  or 
luxury.  [2.]  Men  that  were  hasty,  that 
thought  it  long  till  they  were  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  preferring  the  service  of  God  and 
their  country  before  their  necessary  refresh- 
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ment ;  such  as  these  God  chooses  to  employ, 
that  arc  not  only  well  affected,  but  zealously 
affected  in  a  good  thing.  And  also  because 
these  were  the  smaller  number,  and  therefore 
the  least  likely  to  effect  what  they  were  de- 
signed for,  God  would  by  them  save  Israel. 
It  was  a  great  trial  to  the  faith  and  courage 
of  Gideon,  when  God  bade  him  let  ail  the 
rest  of  the  people  but  these  300  go  every  man 
to  his  place,  that  is,  go  where  they  pleased 
out  of  his  call,  and  from  under  his  command; 
yet  we  may  suppose  those  that  were  hearty 
in  the  cause,  though  now  set  aside,  did  not  go 
so  far  out  of  hearing  but  that  they  were 
ready  to  follow  the  blow,  when  the  300  had 
broken  the  ice,  though  this  does  not  appear. 
Thus  strangely  was  Gideon's  army  purged, 
and  modelled,  and  reduced,  instead  of  being 
recruited,  as  one  would  think  in  so  great  an 
action  it  both  needed  and  deserved  to  be. 
Now, 

3.  Let  us  see  how  this  little  despica- 
ble regiment,  on  which  the  stress  of  the 
action  must  lie,  was  accoutred  and  fitted  out. 
Had  these  300  been  double-manned  with 
servants  and  attendants,  and  double- armed 
with  swords  and  spears,  we  should  have 
thought  them  the  more  likely  to  bring  some- 
thing to  pass.  But,  instead  of  making  them 
more  serviceable  by  their  equipment,  they  are 
made  less  so.  For,  *(1.)  Every  soldier  turns 
sutler :  They  took  victtials  in  their  hands  (r. 
8),  left  their  bag  and  baggage  behind,  and 
every  man  burdened  himself  with  his  own 
provision,  which  was  a  trial  of  their  faith, 
whether  they  could  trust  God  when  they  had 
no  more  provisions  with  them  than  they 
could  carry,  and  a  trial  of  their  diligence, 
whether  they  would  carry  as  much  as  they 
had  occasion  for.  This  was  indeed  living 
from  hand  to  mouth.  (2.)  Every  soldier 
turns  trumpeter.  The  regiments  that  were 
cashiered  left  their  trumpets  behind  them  for 
the  use  of  these  300  men,  who  were 
furnished  with  these  instead  of  weapons  of 
war,  as  if  they  had  been  going  rather  to  a 
game  than  to  a  battle. 

9  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same 
Fiight,  that  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
Arise,  get  thee  down  unto  the  host ; 
for  I  have  delivered  it  into  thine  hand. 
10  But  if  thou  fear  to  go  down,  go 
thou  with  Phurah  thy  servant  down 
to  the  host :  1 1  And  thou  shalt  hear 
what  they  say ;  and  afterward  shall 
thine  hands  be  strengthened  to  go 
down  unto  the  host.  Then  went  he 
down  with  Phurah  his  servant  unto 
the  outside  of  the  armed  men  that 
were  in  the  host.  12  And  the  Midian- 
ites and  the  Amalekites  and  all  the 
children  of  the  east  lay  along  in  the 
valley  like  grasshoppers  for  multitude ; 
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and  their  camels  were  without  num- 
ber, as  the  sand  by  the  sea  side  for 
multitude.  13  And  when  Gideon  was 
come,  behold,  there  ivas  a  man  that 
told  a  dream  unto  his  fellow,  and  said, 
Behold,  I  dreamed  a  dream,  and,  lo, 
a  cake  of  barley  bread  tumbled  into 
the  host  of  Midian,  and  came  unto  a 
tent,  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and 
overturned  it,  that  the  tent  lay  along. 

14  And  his  fellow  answered  and  said. 
This  is  nothing  else  save  the  sword 
of  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash,  a  man  of 
Israel :  for  into  his  hand  hath  God 
delivered  Midian,  and  all  the  host. 

15  And  it  was  so,  when  Gideon  heard 
the  telling  of  the  dream,  and  the  in- 
terpretation thereof,  that  he  worship- 
ped, and  returned  into  the  host  of 
Israel,  and  said.  Arise ;  for  the  Lord 
hath  delivered  into  your  hand  the 
host  of  Midian. 

Gideon's  army  being  diminished  as  we  have 
found  it  was,  he  must  either  fight  by  faith  or 
not  at  all;  God  therefore  here  provides 
recruits  for  his  faith,  instead  of  recruits  for 
his  forces. 

I.  He  furnishes  him  with  a  good  founda- 
tion to  build  his  faith  upon.  Nothing  but  a 
word  from  God  will  be  a  footing  for  faith. 
He  has  this  as  full  and  express  as  he  can 
desire,  v.  9.  1.  A  word  of  command  to 
warrant  the  action,  which  otherwise  seemed 
rash  and  indiscreet,  and  unbecoming  a  wise 
general  •  Arise,  get  thee  down  with  this  hand- 
ful of  men  unto  the  host.  2.  A  word  of 
promise  to  assure  him  of  the  success,  which 
otherwise  seemed  very  improbable  :  /  have 
delivered  it  into  thy  hand:  it  is  all  thy  own. 
This  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  the  same 
night,  when  he  was  (we  may  suppose) 
greatly  agitated  and  full  of  care  how  he 
should  come  off;  in  the  multitude  of  his 
thoughts  within  him  these  comforts  did  delight 
his  soul.  Divine  consolations  are  given  in  to 
believers  not  only  strongly  but  seasonably. 

II.  He  furnishes  him  with  a  good  prop  to 
support  his  faith  with.  1.  He  orders  him  to 
be  his  own  spy,  and  now  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  to  go  do\vn  privately  into  the  host  of 
Midian,  and  see  what  intelligence  he  could 
gain :  "  If  thou  fear  to  go  down  to  fight,  go 
first  only  with  thy  own  servant  (v.  10)  and 
hear  what  they  soy  "  (v.  11);  and  it  is  inti- 
mated to  him  that  he  should  hear  that  which 
■vould  greatly  strengthen  his  faith.  God 
knows  the  infirmities  of  his  people,  and  what 
great  encouragement  they  may  sometimes 
take  from  a  small  matter;  and  therefore, 
knowing  beforehand  what  would  occur  to 
Gideon,  in  that  very  ])art  of  the  camp  to 
which  he  would  go  down,  he  orders  him  to 
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go  down  and  hearken  to  what  they  said,  that 
he  might  the  more  firmly  believe  what  God 
said.  He  must  take  with  him  Phurah  his 
servant,  one  that  he  could  confide  in, 
probably  one  of  the  ten  that  had  helped  him 
to  break  down  the  altar  of  Baal.  He  must 
take  him  and  no  one  else  with  him,  must 
take  him  with  him  to  be  a  witness  of  what 
he  should  hear  the  Midianites  say,  that  out 
of  the  mouth  of  these  two  witnesses,  when 
the  matter  came  to  be  reported  to  Israel,  the 
word  might  be  established.  He  must  take 
his  servant  with  him,  because  two  are  better 
than  one  and  a  little  help  is  better  than  none. 
2.  Being  so,  he  orders  him  the  sight  of 
something  that  was  discouraging.  It  was 
enough  to  frighten  him  to  discern,  perhaps 
by  moon-light,  the  vast  numbers  of  the 
enemy  (v.  12),  the  men  like  grasshoppers 
for  multitude,  and  they  proved  no  better  than 
grasshoppers  for  strength  and  courage ;  the 
camels  one  could  not  count,  any  more  than 
the  sand.  But,  3.  He  causes  him  to  hear 
that  which  was  to  him  a  very  good  omen ; 
and  when  he  had  heard  it  he  went  back  again 
immediately,  supposing  he  now  had  what 
he  was  sent  thither  for.  He  overheard  two 
soldiers  of  the  enemy,  that  were  comrades, 
talking ;  probably  they  were  in  bed  together, 
waking  in  the  night.  (1.)  One  of  them  tells 
his  dream,  and  as  our  dreams  generally  are, 
and  therefore  not  worth  telling  again,  it  is  a 
very  foolish  one.  He  dreamed  that  he  saw  a 
barley-cake  come  rolling  down  the  hill  into 
the  camp  of  the  Midianites,  and  "me- 
thought,"  says  he  (for  so  we  speak  in  telling 
our  dreams),  "  this  rolling  cake  struck  one  of 
our  tents"  (perhaps  one  of  the  chief  of  their 
tents)  "  and  with  such  violence  that"  (would 
you  think  it  ?)  *'  it  overturned  the  tent,  forced 
down  the  stakes,  and  broke  the  cords  at  one 
blow,  so  that  the  tent  lay  along  and  buried 
its  inhabitants,"  v.  13.  In  multitudes  of 
dreams  there  are  divers  vanities,  says  Solo- 
mon, Eccl.  v.  7.  One  would  wonder  what 
odd  incoherent  things  are  often  put  together 
by  a  ludicrous  fancy  in  our  dreams.  (2.) 
The  other,  it  may  be  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  undertakes  to  interpret  this  dream, 
and  the  interpretation  is  very  far-fetched : 
This  is  nothing  else  save  the  sword  of  Gideon, 
V.  14.  Our  expositors  now  can  tell  us  how 
apt  the  resemblance  was,  that  Gideon,  who 
had  threshed  corn  for  his  family,  and  made 
cakes  for  his  friend  (ch.  vi.  11 — 19),  was  fitly 
represented  by  a  cake,— that  he  and  his 
army  were  as  inconsiderable  as  a  cake  made 
of  a  little  flour,  as  contemptible  as  a  barley- 
cake,  hastily  got  together  as  a  cake  suddenly 
baked  upon  the  coals,  and  as  unhkely  to  con- 
quer this  great  army  as  a  cake  to  overthrow 
a  tent.  IJut,  after  all,  do  not  interpreta- 
tions belong  to  God  ^  He  put  it  into  the 
head  of  the  one  to  dream  and  into  the  mouth 
of  the  other  to  give  the  sense  of  it ;  if  Gideon 
had  heard  the  dream  only,  and  he  and  his 
servant  had  been  left  to  interpret  it  them- 
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selves,  it  had  so  little  significancy  in  it  that 
It  would  have  done  him  little  service ;  but, 
having  the  interpretation  from  the  mouth  of 
an  enemy,  it  not  only  appeared  to  come  from 
God,  who  has  all  men's  hearts  and  tongues 
in  his  hand,  but  it  was  likewise  an  evidence 
that  the  enemy  was  quite  dispirited,  and  that 
the  name  of  Gideon  had  become  so  formi- 
dable to  them  that  it  disturbed  their  sleep. 
The  victory  would  easily  be  won  which  was 
already  so  tamely  yielded :  Into  his  hand  hath 
God  delivered  Midian.  Those  were  not  likely 
to  fight  who  saw  God  fighting  against  them. 

Lastly,  Gideon,  observing  the  finger  of  God 
pointing  him  to  this  very  place,  at  this  very 
time,  to  hear  this  dream  and  the  interpretation 
of  it,  was  exceedingly  encouraged  by  it 
against  the  melancholy  apprehensions  he  had 
upon  the  reducing  of  his  army.  He  was 
very  well  pleased  to  hear  himself  compared 
to  a  barley-cake,  when  it  proved  to  efiect 
such  great  things.  Being  hereby  animated, 
we  are  told  (v.  15),  1.  How  he  gave  God 
the  glory  of  it ;  he  worshipped  immediately, 
bwved  his  head,  or,  it  may  be,  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  hands,  and  in  a  short  ejaculation 
thanked  God  for  the  victory  he  was  now 
sure  of,  and  for  this  encouragement  to  expect 
it.  Wherever  we  are,  we  may  speak  to  God, 
and  worship  him,  and  find  a  way  open 
heavenward.  God  must  have  the  praise  of 
that  which  is  encouraging  to  our  faith,  and 
his  providence  must  be  acknowledged  in 
those  events  which,  though  minute  and 
seemingly  accidental,  prove  serviceable  to  us. 
2.  How  he  gave  his  friends  a  share  in  the 
encouragements  he  had  received:  Arise, 
prepare  to  march  presently;  the  Lord  has 
delivered  Midian  into  your  hand. 

16  And  he  divided  the  three  hun- 
dred men  into  three  companies,  and 
he  put  a  trumpet  in  every  man's  hand, 
with  empty  pitchers,  and  lamps  within 
the  pitchers.  17  And  he  said  unto 
them,. Look  on  me,  and  do  hkewise  : 
and,  behold,  when  I  come  to  the  out- 
side of  the  camp,  it  shall  be  that,  as 
I  do,  so  shall  ye  do.  18  When  I 
blow  with  a  trumpet,  I  and  all  that 
are  with  me,  then  blow  ye  the  trum- 
pets also  on  every  side  of  all  the 
camp,  and  say,  The  sword  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  Gideon.  19  So  Gideon, 
and  the  hundred  men  that  were  with 
him,  came  unto  the  outside  of  the 
camp  in  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
watch;  and  they  had  but  newly  set 
the  watch  :  and  they  blew  the  trum- 
pets, and  brake  the  pitchers  that  were 
in  their  hands.  20  And  the  three 
companies  blew  the  trumpets,  and 
brake  the  pitchers,  and  held  the  lamps 
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in  their  left  hands,  and  the  trumpets 
in  their  right  hands  to  blow  withal: 
and  they  cried.  The  sword  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  Gideon.  2 1  And  they 
stood  every  man  in  his  place  round 
about  the  camp :  and  all  the  host  ran, 
and  cried,  and  fled.  22  And  the  three 
hundred  blew  the  trumpets,  and  the 
Lord  set  every  man's  sword  against 
his  fellow,  even  throughout  all  the 
host:  and  the  host  fled  to  Beth- 
shittah  in  Zererath,  and  to  the  bonder 
of  Abel-meholah,  unto  Tabbath. 

Here  is,  I.  The  alarm  which  Gideon  gave 
to  the  hosts  of  Midian  in  the  dead  time  of  the 
night  ;  for  it  was  intended  that  those  who 
had  so  long  been  a  terror  to  Israel,  and  had 
so  often  frightened  them,  should  themselves 
be  routed  and  ruined  purely  by  terror. 

1.  The  attack  here  made  was,  in  many  cir- 
cumstances, like  that  which  Abraham  made 
upon  the  army  that  had  taken  Lot  captive. 
The  number  of  men  was  much  the  same : 
Abraham  had  318,  Gideon  300 ;  they  both 
divided  their  forces,  both  made  their  attack 
by  night,  and  were  both  victorious  under 
great  disadvantages  (Gen.  xiv.  14,  15);  and 
Gideon  is  not  only  a  son  of  Abraham  (so 
were  the  Midianites  by  Keturah)  but  an  heir 
of  his  faith.  Gideon,  (1.)  Divided  his  army, 
small  as  it  was,  into  three  battahons  (»  16), 
one  of  which  he  himself  commanded  (y.  19), 
because  great  armies  (and  such  a  one  he 
would  make  a  show  of)  were  usually  divided 
into  the  right  wing,  and  left  wing,  and  the 
body  of  the  army.  (2.)  He  ordered  them  all 
to  do  as  he  did,  v.  17.  He  told  them  now,  it 
is  very  likely,  what  they  must  do,  else  the 
thing  was  so  strange  that  they  would  scarcely 
have  done  it  of  a  sudden,  but  he  would,  by 
doing  it  first,  give  notice  to  them  when  to  do 
it,  as  officers  exercise  their  soldiers  with  the 
word  of  command  or  by  beat  of  drum; 
Look  on  me,  and  do  likewise.  Such  is  the 
word  of  command  which  our  Lord  Jesus,  the 
captain  of  our  salvation,  gives  his  soldiers ; 
for  he  has  left  us  an  example,  with  a  chai'ge  to 
follow  it :  As  I  do,  so  shall  you  do.  (3.)  He 
made  his  descent  in  the  night,  when  they 
were  secure  and  least  expected  it,  which 
would  put  them  into  great  consternation, 
and  when  the  smallness  of  his  army  would 
not  be  discovered.  In  the  night  all  frights 
are  most  frightful,  especially  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  as  this  was,  a  little  after  midnight, 
when  the  middle  watch  began,  and  the  alarm 
would  wake  them  out  of  their  sleep.  We 
read  of  terror  by  night  as  very  terriKe  (Ps. 
xci.  5),  and/<?ar  in  the  night,  (Jant.  iii.  8.  (4.) 
That  which  Gideon  aimed  at  was  to  frighten 
this  huge  host,  to  give  them  not  only  a  fatal 
rout,  but  a  very  shameful  one.  He  accoutred 
his  army  with  every  man  a  trumpet  in  his 
right  hand,  and  an  earthen  pitcher,  with  a 
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torch  in  it,  in  his  left,  and  he  himself  thought 
it  no  disparagement  to  him  to  march  before 
them  thus  armed.     He  would  make  but  a 
jest  of  conquering  this  army,  and  goes  out 
against  them  rather  as  against  a  company  of 
'.hildren  than  against  a  host  of  soldiers.    The 
virgin,  the  daughter  of  Zion,   hath   despised 
thee,  and  laughed  thee  to  scorn,  Isa.  xxxvii. 
22.     The  fewness  of  his  men  favoured  his 
design  ;  for,  being  so  few,  they  marched  to 
the  camp  with  the  greater  secresy  and  expe- 
dition, so  that  they  were  not  discovered  till 
they  were  close  by  the  camp ;  and  he  con- 
trived to  give  the  alarm  when  they  had  just 
mounted   the  guards  (u.  19),  that  the  sen- 
tinels, being  then  wakeful,  might  the  sooner 
disperse  the  alarm  through  the  camp,  which 
was  the  best   service  they  could  do  him. 
ITiree  ways  Gideon   contrived  to   strike   a 
terror  upon  this  army,  and  so  put  them  into 
xonfusion.    [l.]  With  a  great  noise.    Every 
man  must  blow  his  trumpet  in  the  most  ter- 
rible manner  he  could  and  clatter  an  earthen 
pitcher  to  pieces  at  the  same  time  ;  probably 
each  dashed  his  pitcher  to  his  next  man's, 
and   so  they  were  broken   both  together, 
which  would  not  only  make  a  great  crash, 
but  was  a  figure  of  what  would  be  the  effects 
of  the  fright,  even  the  Midianites'  killing  one 
another.     [2.]   With  a  great  blaze.     The 
lighted  torches  were  hid  in  the  pitchers,  like 
a  candle  under  a  bushel,  until  they  came  to 
the  camp,   and  then,  being  taken    out    all 
together  of  a  sudden,  would  make  a  glaring 
show,  and  run  through  the  camp  like  a  flash 
of  hghtning.     Perhaps  with  these  they  set 
some  of  the  tents  on  the  outside  of  the  camp 
on  fire,  which  would  very  much  increase 
the  confusion.      [3.]  With  a  great   shout. 
Every  man  must  cry.  For  the  Lord,  and  for 
Gideon,  so  some  think  it  should  be  read  in 
r.  18,   for  there  the   sword   is  not  in  the 
original,  but  it  is  in  v.  20,  The  sword  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  Gideon.     It  should  seem,  he 
borrowed  the   word   from  the   Midianite's 
dream   (v.  14) :    it  is  the  sword  of  Gideon. 
Finding  his  name  was  a  terror  to  them,  he 
thus  improves  it  against  them,  but  prefixes 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  as  the  figure  without 
which  his  own  was    but   an    insignificant 
cypher.     This  would  put  life  into  his  own 
men,  who  might  well  take  courage  when  they 
had  such  a  God  as  Jehovah,  and  such  a  man 
as  Gideon,  both  to /<7/i^ /or,  and  \.o  fight  for 
them  ;  well  might  those  follow  who  had  such 
leaders.     It  would  likewise  put  their  enemies 
into  a  fright,  who  had  of  old  heard  of  Je- 
hovah's great  name,  and  of  late  of  Gideon's. 
The  sword  of  the  Lord  is  all  in  all  to  the 
success  of  the  sword  of  Gideon,  yet  the  sword 
of  Gideon  must  be  employed.     Men  the  in- 
struments,   and   God   the  principal   agent, 
must  both  be  considered  in  their  places,  but 
men,  the  greatest  and  best,  always  in  sub- 
serviency and  subordination  to  God.     This 
array  was  to  be  defeated  purely  by  terrors, 
and  these  are  especially  the  sword  qf  the 
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Lord.  These  soldiers,  if  they  had  swords  by 
their  sides,  that  was  all,  they  had  none  in 
their  hands,  but  they  gained  the  victory  by 
shouting  "  The  sword."  So  the  church's 
enemies  are  routed  by  a  sword  out  of  the 
mouth.  Rev.  xix.  21. 

2.  This  method  here  taken  of  defeating  the 
Midianites  may  be  alluded  to,  (1.)  As  typify- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  devil's  kingdom  in 
the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  everlasting 
gospel,  the  sounding  of  that  trumpet,  and 
the  holding  forth  of  that  light  out  of  earthen 
vessels,  for  such  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
arc,  in  whom  the  treasure  of  that  light  is  de- 
posited,  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  7-  Thus  God  chose 
the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise,  a  barley-cake  to  overthrow  the  tents  of 
Midian,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  might 
be  of  God  only  ;  the  gospel  is  a  sword,  not  in 
the  hand,  but  in  the  mouth,  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon,  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ, 
him  that  sits  on  the  throne  and  the  Lamb. 
(2.)  As  representing  the  tensors  of  the  great 
day.  So  the  excellent  bishop  Hall  applies  it ; 
if  these  pitchers,  trumpets,  and  firebrands, 
did  so  daunt  and  dismay  the  proud  troops  of 
Midian  and  Amalek,  who  shall  be  able  to 
stand  before  the  last  terror,  when  the  trumpet 
of  the  archangel  shall  sound,  the  elements 
shall  be  on  a  flame,  the  heavens  pass  away 
with  a  great  noise,  and  the  Lord  himsefr 
shall  descend  with  a  shout ! 

II.  ITie  wonderful  success  of  this  alarm. 
The  Midianites  were  shouted  out  of  their 
lives,  as  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  shouted 
down,  that  Gideon  might  see  what  he  lately 
despaired  of  ever  seeing,  the  wonders  that 
their  fathers  told  them  of.  Gideon's  soldiers 
observed  their  orders,  and  stood  every  man  in 
hisplace  round  about  the  camp  (v.  21),  sound- 
ing his  trumpet  to  excite  them  to  fight  one 
another,  and  holding  out  his  torch  to  light 
them  to  their  ruin.  They  did  not  rush  into 
the  host  of  Midian,  as  greedy  either  of  blood 
or  spoil,  but  patiently  stood  still  to  see  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord,  a  salvation  purely  of 
his  own  working.  Observe  how  the  design 
took  effect.  1.  They  feared  the  Israehtes. 
All  the  host  immediately  took  the  alarm  ;  it 
flew  like  lightning  through  all  their  lines, 
and  they  ran,  and  cried,  and  fled,  ».  21. 
There  was  something  natural  in  this  fright. 
We  may  suppose  they  had  not  had  intelli- 
gence of  the  great  diminution  of  Gideon's 
army,  but  rather  concluded  that  since  their 
last  advices  it  had  been  growing  greater  and 
greater;  and  therefore  they  had  reason  to 
suspect,  knowing  how  odious  and  grievous 
they  had  made  themselves  and  what  bold 
steps  had  been  taken  towards  the  throwing 
off  of  their  yoke,  that  it  was  a  very  great  army 
which  was  to  be  ushered  in  with  all  those 
trumpeters  and  torch-bearers.  But  there 
was  more  of  a  supernatural  power  impressing 
this  terror  upon  them.  God  himself  gave  it 
the  setting  on,  to  show  how  that  promise 
should  have  been  fulfilled  if  they  had  noi 
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forfeited  it.  One  of  you  shall  cfiase  a  thousand. 
See  the  power  of  imagination,  and  how  much 
it  may  become  a  terror  at  some  times,  as  at 
other  times  it  is  a  pleasure.  2.  They  fell 
foul  upon  one  another  :  The  Lord  set  every 
man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  v.  22.  In  this 
confusion,  observing  the  trumpeters  and 
torch-bearers  to  stand  still  without  their 
camp,  they  concluded  the  body  of  the  army 
had  already  entered  and  was  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  therefore  every  one  ran  at  the 
next  he  met,  though  a  friend,  supposing  him 
an  enemy,  and  one  such  mistake  as  this 
would  occasion  many,  for  then  he  that  slew 
him  would  certainly  be  taken  for  an  enemy, 
and  would  be  dispatched  immediately.  It  is 
our  interest  to  preserve  such  a  command  of 
our  own  spirits  as  never  to  he  afraid  with  any 
amazement,  for  we  cannot  conceive  what  mis- 
chiefs we  thereby  plunge  ourselves  into. 
See  also  how  God  often  makes  the  enemies 
of  his  church  instruments  to  destroy  one  an- 
other ;  it  is  a  pity  the  church's  friends 
should  ever  be  thus  infatuated.  3.  They 
fled  for  their  lives.  Perhaps  when  day-light 
came  they  were  sensible  of  their  mistake  in 
fighting  with  one  another,  and  concluded 
that  by  this  fatal  error  they  had  so  weakened 
themselves  that  now  it  was  impossible  to 
make  any  head  against  Israel,  and  therefore 
made  the  best  of  their  way  towards  their  own 
country,  though,  for  aught  that  appears,  the 
300  men  kept  their  ground.  The  wicked 
flee  when  none  pursueth,  Prov.  xxviii.  1.  Ter- 
rors make  him  afraid  on  every  side,  and  drive 
him  to  his  feet.  Job  xviii.  11. 

23  And  the  men  of  Israel  gathered 
themselves  together  out  of  Naphtali, 
and  out  of  Asher,  and  out  of  all  Ma- 
nasseh,  and  pursued  after  the  Midian- 
ites.  24  And  Gideon  sent  messen- 
gers throughout  all  mount  Ephraim, 
saying,  Come  down  against  the 
Midianites,  and  take  before  them  the 
waters  unto  Beth-barah  and  Jordan. 
Then  all  the  men  of  Ephraim  gathered 
themselves  together,  and  took  the 
waters  unto  Beth-barah  and  Jordan. 
25  And  they  took  two  princes  of  the 
Midianites,  Oreb  and  Zeeb  ;  and  they 
slew  Oreb  upon  the  rock  Oreb,  and 
Zeeb  they  slew  at  the  winepress  of 
Zeeb,  and  pursued  Midian,  and 
brought  the  heads  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb 
to  Gideon  on  the  other  side  Jordan. 

We  have  here  the  prosecution  of  this 
glorious  victory.  1.  Gideon's  soldiers  that 
had  been  dismissed,  and  perhaps  had  begun 
to  disperse  themselves,  upon  notice  of  the 
enemies'  flight  got  together  again,  and  vigor- 
ously pursued  those  whom  they  had  not 
courage  to  face     The  men  of  Israel  out  of 
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Naphtali  and  Asher  who  did  this  (v.  23;  were 
not  such  as  now  came  from  those  distant 
countries,  but  the  same  that  had  enlisted 
themselves  (ch.  vi.  35),  but  had  been  ca- 
shiered. Those  who  were  fearful  and  afraid 
to  fight  (y.  3)  now  took  heart,  when  the  worst 
was  over,  and  were  ready  enough  to  divide 
the  spoil,  though  backward  to  make  the  on- 
set. Those  also  that  might  not  fight  though 
they  had  a  mind  to  it,  and  were  disbanded 
by  order  from  God,  did  not  as  those,  2  Chron. 
XXV.  10, 13,  return  in  great  anger,  but  waited 
for  an  opportunity  of  doing  service  in  pur- 
suing the  victory,  though  they  were  denied  the 
honour  of  helping  to  force  the  lines.  2.  The 
Ephraimites,  upon  a  summons  from  Gideon, 
came  in  unanimously,  and  secured  the  passes 
over  Jordan,  by  the  several  fords,  to  cut  off 
the  enemies'  retreat  into  their  own  country, 
that  they  might  be  entirely  destroyed,  to 
prevent  the  like  mischief  to  Israel  another 
time.  Now  that  they  had  begun  to  fall,  it 
was  easy  to  say,  Down  with  them,  Esth.  vi. 
13.  They  took  the  waters  (v.  24),  that  is, 
posted  themselves  along  the  river  side,  so 
that  the  Midianites,  who  fled  from  those  who 
pursued  them,  fell  into  the  hands  of  those 
that  waited  to  intercept  them.  Here  were 
fear,  and  the  pit,  and  the  snare,  Isa.  xxiv.  17 
3.  Two  of  the  chief  commanders  of  the  host 
of  Midian  were  taken  and  slain  by  the 
Ephraimites  on  this  side  Jordan,  v.  25.  Their 
names  perhaps  signified  their  nature,  Oreh 
signifies  a  raven,  and  Zeeb  a  wolf  (corvus 
and  lupus).  These  in  their  flight  had  taken 
shelter,  one  in  a  rock  (Isa.  ii.  21 ;  Rev.  vi.  15), 
the  other  by  a  wine-press,  as  Gideon  for  fear 
of  them  had  lately  hid  his  corn  by  a  wine- 
press, ch.  vi.  11.  But  the  places  of  their 
shelter  were  made  the  places  of  their  slaugh- 
ter, and  the  memory  of  it  was  preserved  to 
posterity  in  the  names  of  the  places,  to  their 
perpetual  infamy  :  Here  fell  the  princes  of 
Midian. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

This  chapter  gives  us  a  fiirllier  account  of  Gideon's  victory  over  the 
Midianites,  with  the  residue  of  the  story  of  his  life  and  govern- 
ment. 1.  Gideon  prudently  pacities  the  offended  Ephraimites, 
ver.  1—3.  U.  lie  bravely  pursues  the  flying  Miilianites,  vcr.  ^, 
10—12.  III.  He  justly  chastises  the  insolence  of  the  men  of  >uc- 
coth  and  Pcnuel,  who  basely  abused  him  (ver.  5-9),  and  were 
reckoned  with  fur  it,  ver.  13—17.  IV.  He  honourably  slays  the 
two  kings  of  Midian,  ver.  18-21.  ▼.  After  all  this  he  modestly 
declines  the  government  of  Israel,  ver.  22,  23.  VI.  He  fooitshly 
gratified  the  superstitious  humour  of  his  people,  liy  selling  up  au 
ephod  ill  his  own  city,  whicii  proved  a  great  snare,  ver.  24— 27. 
VII.  He  kept  the  country  quiet  for  forty  years,  ver. 28.  VIII  He 
died  in  honour,  and  left  a  numerous  family  behind  him,  'or. 
29— .12.  IX.  Both  he  and  his  God  were  soon  forgotteo  by  ;.«- 
grateful  Israel,  ver.  33—35. 

AND  the  men  of  Ephraim  said 
unto  him,  Why  hast  thou  served 
us  thus,  that  thou  calledst  us  not, 
when  thou  wentest  to  fight  with  the 
Midianites  ?  And  they  did  chide  with 
him  sharply.  2  And  he  said  unto 
them.  What  have  I  done  now  in 
comparison  of  you  ?  Is  not  the  glean- 
ing of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  better 
than  the  vintage  of  Abi-ezer  ?  3  God 
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nath  delivered  into  your  hands  the 
princes  of  Midian,  Oreb  and  Zeeb  : 
and  what  was  I  able  to  do  in  com- 
parison of  you?  Then  their  anger 
was  abated  toward  him,  when  he  had 
said  that. 

No  sooner  were  the  Midianites,  the  com- 
mon enemy,  subdued,  than,  through  the 
violence  of  some  hot  spirits,  the  children  of 
Israel  were  ready  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves ;  an  unhappy  spark  was  struck,  which, 
if  Gideon  had  not  with  a  great  deal  of  wisdom 
and  grace  extinguished  immediately,  might 
have  broken  out  into  a  flame  of  fatal  conse- 
quence. The  Ephraimites,  when  they  brought 
the  heads  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  to  Gideon  as 
general,  instead  of  congratulating  him  upon 
his  successes  and  addressing  him  with  thanks 
for  his  great  services,  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  picked  a  quarrel  with  him  and  grew 
very  hot  upon  it. 

I.  Their  accusation  was  very  peevish  and 
unreasonable :  Why  didst  thou  not  call  us  when 
thou  wentest  to  fight  with  the  Midianites  ?  v.  1 . 
Ephraim  was  brother  to  Manasseh,  Gideon's 
tribe,  and  had  the  pre-eminence  in  Jacob's 
blessing  and  in  Moses's,  and  therefore  was 
very  jealous  of  Manasseh,  lest  that  tribe 
should  at  any  time  eclipse  the  honour  of 
theirs.  Hence  we  find  Manasseh  against 
Ephraim  and  Ephraim  against  Manasseh, 
Isa.  i.x.  21.  A  brother  offended  is  harder  to 
be  won  than  a  strong  city,  and  their  contentions 
are  as  the  bars  of  a  castle,  Prov.  xviii.  19- 
But  how  unjust  was  their  quarrel  with  Gideon ! 
They  were  angry  that  he  did  not  send  for 
them  to  begin  the  attack  upon  Midian,  as 
well  as  to  follow  the  blow.  Why  wore  they 
not  called  to  lead  the  van?  The  post  of 
honour,  they  thought,  belonged  to  them. 
But,  1.  Gideon  was  called  of  God,  and  must 
act  as  he  directed ;  he  neither  took  the 
honour  to  himself  nor  did  he  himself  dis- 
pose of  honours,  but  left  it  to  God  to  do  all. 
So  that  the  Ephraimites,  in  this  quarrel,  re- 
flected upon  the  divine  conduct ;  and  what 
was  Gideon  that  they  murmured  against  him  t 
2.  Why  did  not  the  Ephraimites  oflfer  them- 
selves willingly  to  the  service  ?  They  knew 
the  enemy  was  in  their  country,  and  had 
heard  of  the  forces  that  were  raising  to  oppose 
them,  to  which  they  ought  to  have  joined 
themselves,  in  zeal  for  the  common  ^cause, 
though  they  had  not  a  formal  invitation. 
Those  seek  themselves  more  than  God  that 
stand  upon  a  j)oint  of  honour  to  excuse  them- 
selves from  doing  real  service  to  God  and 
their  generation.  In  Deborah's  time  there 
was  a  root  of  Ephraim,  ch.  v.  14.  Why  did 
not  this  appear  now  ?  The  case  itself  called 
them,  they  needed  not  wait  for  a  call  from 
Gideon.  3.  Gideon  had  saved  their  credit  in 
not  calling  them.  If  he  had  sent  for  them, 
no  doubt  many  of  them  would  have  gone 
back  with  the  faint-hearted,  or  been  dis- 
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missed  with  the  lazy,  slothful,  and  intem- 
perate ;  so  that  by  not  calling  them  he  pre- 
vented the  putting  of  those  slurs  upon  them. 
Cowards  will  seem  valiant  when  the  danger 
is  over,  but  those  consult  their  reputation 
who  try  not  their  courage  when  danger  is 
near. 

II.  Gideon's  answer  was  very  calm  and 
peaceable,  and  was  intended  not  so  much  to 
justify  himself  as  to  please  and  pacify  them, 
V.  2,  3.  He  answers  them,  1.  With  a  great 
deal  of  meekness  and  temper.  He  did  not 
resent  the  affront,  nor  answer  anger  with 
anger,  but  mildly  reasoned  the  case  with 
them,  and  he  won  as  true  honour  by  this 
command  which  he  had  over  his  own  passion 
as  by  his  victory  over  the  Midianites.  He 
that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty. 
2.  With  a  great  deal  of  modesty  and  humi- 
lity, magnifying  their  performances  above  his 
own:  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of 
Ephraim,  who  picked  up  the  stragglers  of 
the  enemy,  and  cut  off"  those  of  them  that 
escaped,  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiezer — 
a  greater  honour  to  them,  and  better  service 
to  the  country,  than  the  first  attack  Gideon 
made  upon  them  ?  The  destruction  of  the 
church's  enemies  is  compared  to  a  vintage. 
Rev.  xiv.  18.  In  this  he  owns  their  glean- 
ings better  than  his  gatherings.  The  im- 
proving of  a  victory  is  often  more  honour- 
able, and  of  greater  consequence,  than  the 
winning  of  it;  in  this  they  had  signaUzed 
themselves,  and  their  own  courage  and  con- 
duct, or,  rather,  God  had  dignified  them ;  for 
though,  to  magnify  their  achievements,  he  is 
willing  to  diminish  his  own  performances, 
yet  he  will  not  take  any  flowers  from  God's 
crown  to  adorn  theirs  with :  "  God  has  de- 
livered into  your  hands  the  princes  of  Midian, 
and  a  great  slaughter  has  been  made  of  the 
enemy  by  your  numerous  hosts,  and  what 
was  1  able  to  do  with  300  men,  in  comparison 
of  you  and  your  brave  exploits?"  Gideon 
stands  here  a  very  great  example  of  self- 
denial,  and  this  instance  shows  us,  (1.)  That 
humility  of  deportment  is  the  best  way  to  re- 
move envy.  It  is  true  even  right  works  are 
often  envied,  Eccl.  iv.  4.  Yet  they  are  not 
so  apt  to  be  so  when  those  who  do  them  ap- 
pear not  to  be  proud  of  them.  Those  arc 
malignant  indeed  who  seek  to  cast  down 
from  their  excellency  those  that  humble  and 
abase  themselves.  (2.)  It  is  likewise  the 
surest  method  of  ending  strife,  for  only  by 
pride  comes  contention,  Prov.  xiii.  10.  (3.) 
Humility  is  most  amiable  and  admirable  in 
the  midst  of  great  attainments  and  advance- 
ments. Gideon's  conquests  did  greatly  set 
off'  his  condescensions.  (4.)  It  is  the  proper 
act  of  humility  to  esteem  others  better  than 
ourselves,  and  in  honour  to  prefer  one  another. 

Now  what  was  the  issue  of  this  contro- 
versy? The  Ephraimites  had  chidden  with 
him  sharply  (v.  1),  forgetting  the  respect 
due  to  their  general  and  one  whom  God 
had  honoured,  and  ginng  vent  to  their  pas- 
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fiion  in  a  very  indecent  liberty  of  speech,  a 
certain  sign  of  a  weak  and  indefensible  cause. 
Reason  runs  low  when  the  chiding  flies  high. 
But  Gideon's  soft  answer  turned  away  their 
wrath,  Prov.  xv.  1.  Their  anger  was  abated 
towards  him,  v.  3.  It  is  intimated  that  they 
retained  some  resentment,  but  he  prudently 
overlooked  it  and  let  it  cool  by  degrees. 
Very  great  and  good  men  must  expect  to 
have  their  patience  tried  by  the  unkind- 
nesses  and  follies  even  of  those  they  serve 
and  must  not  think  it  strange. 

4  And  Gideon  came  to  Jordan, 
and  passed  over,  he,  and  the  three 
hundred  men  that  were  with  him, 
faint,  yet  pursuing  them.  5  And  he 
said  unto  the  men  of  Succoth,  Give, 
I  pray  you,  loaves  of  bread  unto  the 
people  that  follow  me;  for  they  he 
faint,  and  I  am  pursuing  after  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna,  kings  of  Midi  an.  6 
And  the  princes  of  Succoth  said,  Are 
the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna 
now  in  thine  hand,  that  we  should 
give  bread  unto  thine  army  ?  7  And 
Gideon  said.  Therefore  when  the 
Lord  hath  delivered  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna into  mine  hand,  then  I  will 
tear  your  flesh  with  the  thorns  of  the 
wilderness  and  with  briers.  8  And 
he  went  up  thence  to  Penuel,  and 
spake  unto  them  likewise  :  and  the 
men  of  Penuel  answered  him  as  the 
men  of  Succoth  had  answered  liim. 
9  And  he  spake  also  unto  the  men  of 
Penuel,  saying.  When  I  come  again 
in  peace,  I  will  break  down  this 
tower.  10  Now  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna were  in  Karkor,  and  their 
hosts  with  them,  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  all  that  were  left  of  all  the 
hosts  of  the  children  of  the  east :  for 
there  fell  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  that  drew  sword.  11 
And  Gideon  went  up  by  the  way  of 
them  that  dwelt  in  tents  on  the  east 
of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah,  and  smote 
the  host :  for  the  host  was  secure. 
12  And  when  Zebah  and  Zalmunna 
fled,  he  pursued  after  them,  and  took 
the  two  kings  of  Midian,  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna,  and  discomfited  all  the 
host.  13  And  Gideon  the  son  of 
Joash  returned  from  battle  before  the 
sun  ivas  up,  14  And  caught  a  young 
man  of  the  men  of  Succoth,  and  en- 
quired of  him:  and  he  described  unto 
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him  the  princes  of  Succoth,  and  the 
elders  thereof,  even  threescore  and 
seventeen  men.  15  And  he  came 
unto  the  men  of  Succoth,  and  said, 
Behold  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  with 
whom  ye  did  upbraid  me,  saying,  Are 
the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna 
now  in  thine  hand,  that  we  should 
give  bread  unto  thy  men  that  are 
weary  ?  1 6  And  he  took  the  elders 
of  the  city,  and  thorns  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  briers,  and  with  them  he 
taught  the  men  of  Succoth.  17  And 
he  beat  down  the  tower  of  Penuel, 
and  slew  the  men  of  the  city. 

In  these  verses  we  have, 

I.  Gideon,  as  a  vahant  general,  pursuing  the 
remaining  Midianites,  and  bravely  following 
his  blow.  Avery  great  slaughter  was  made  of 
the  enemy  at  first :  120,000  men  that  drew  the 
sword,  V.  10.  Such  a  terrible  execution  did 
they  make  among  themselves,  and  so  easy  a 
prey  were  they  to  Israel.  But,  it  seems,  the  two 
kings  of  Midian,  being  better  provided  than 
the  rest  for  an  escape^  with  15,000  men  got 
over  Jordan  before  the  passes  could  be  se- 
cured by  the  Ephraimites,  and  made  towards 
their  own  country.  Gideon  thinks  he  does 
not  fully  execute  his  commission  to  save  Is- 
rael if  he  let  them  escape.  He  is  not  con- 
tent to  chase  them  out  of  the  country,  but  he 
will  chase  them  out  of  the  world,  Job  xviii.  18 
This  resolution  is  here  pushed  on  with  great 
firmness,  and  crowned  with  great  success. 

I.  His  firmness  was  very  exemplary.  He 
effected  his  purpose  under  the  greatest  dis- 
advantages and  discouragements  that  could 
be.  (1.)  He  took  none  with  him  but  his  300 
men,  who  now  laid  aside  their  trumpets  and 
torches,  and  betook  themselves  to  their  swords 
and  spears.  God  had  said.  By  these  300  men 
will  I  save  you  (ch.  vii.  7) ;  and,  confiding  in 
that  promise,  Gideon  kept  to  them  only,  v.  4. 
He  expected  more  from  300  men,  supported 
by  a  particular  promise,  than  from  so  many 
thousands  supported  only  by  their  own  va- 
lour. (2.)  They  were /ainf,  and  yet  pursuing, 
much  fatigued  with  what  they  had  done,  and 
yet  eager  to  do  more  against  the  enemies  of 
their  country.  Our  spiritual  warfare  must 
thus  be  prosecuted  with  what  strength  we 
have,  though  we  have  l)ut  little ;  it  is  many 
a  time  the  true  Christian's  case,  fainting  and 
yet  pursuing.  (3.)  Though  he  met  with  dis- 
couragement from  those  of  his  own  people, 
was  jeered  for  what  he  was  doing,  as  going 
about  what  he  could  never  accomplish,  yet 
he  went  on  with  it.  If  those  that  should  be 
our  helpers  in  the  way  of  our  duty  prove 
hindrances  to  us,  let  not  this  drive  us  oflf 
from  it.  'ITiose  know  not  how  to  value  God's 
acceptance  that  know  not  how  to  despise  the 
reproaches  and  contempts  of  men.     (4.)  He 
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made  a  very  long  march  by  the  way  of  those 
that  dwelt  in  tents  (v.  11),  either  because  he 
hoped  to  find  them  kinder  to  him  than  the 
men  of  Succoth  and  Penuel,  that  dwelt  in 
walled  towns  (sometimes  there  is  more  gene- 
rosity and  charity  found  in  country  tents 
than  in  city  palaces),  or  because  that  was  a 
road  in  which  he  would  be  least  expected, 
and  therefore  that  way  it  would  be  the  greater 
surprise  to  them.  It  is  evident  he  spared  no 
pains  to  complete  his  victory.  Now  he  found 
it  an  advantage  to  have  his  300  men  such  as 
could  bear  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  toil.  It 
should  seem,  he  set  upon  the  enemy  by  night, 
as  he  had  done  before,  for  the  host  was  secure. 
The  security  of  sinners  often  proves  their 
ruin,  and  dangers  are  most  fatal  when  least 
feared. 

2.  His  success  was  very  encouraging  to 
resolution  and  industry  in  a  good  cause. 
He  routed  the  army  (v.  1 1),  and  took  the  two 
kings  prisoners,  ».  12.  Note,  The  fear  of  the 
wicked  shall  come  upon  him.  Those  that 
think  to  run  from  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon  do  but  run  upon  it.  If  he  Jlee 
from  the  iron  weapon,  yet  the  bow  of  steel 
shall  strike  him  through;  for  evil  pursueth 
sinners. 

II.  Here  is  Gideon,  as  a  righteous  judge, 
chastising  the  insolence  of  the  disaffected  Is- 
raelites, the  men  of  Succoth  and  the  men  of 
Penuel,  both  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  on  the  other 
side  Jordan. 

1.  Their  crime  was  great.  Gideon,  with  a 
handful  of  feeble  folk  was  pursuing  the  com- 
mon enemy,  to  complete  the  deliverance  of 
Israel.  His  way  led  him  through  the  city  of 
Succoth  first  and  afterwards  of  Penuel.  He 
expected  not  that  the  magistrates  should  meet 
him  in  theirformalities,  congratulate  him  upon 
his  victory,  present  him  with  the  keys  of  their 
city,  and  give  him  a  treat,  much  less  that 
they  should  send  forces  in  to  his  assistance, 
though  he  was  entitled  to  all  this ;  but  he 
only  begs  some  necessary  food  for  his  soldiers 
that  were  ready  to  faint  for  want,  and  he  does 
it  very  humbly  and  importunately:  Give,  I 
pray  you,  loaves  of  bread  unto  the  people  that 
follow  me,  V.  5.  The  request  would  have  been 
reasonable  if  they  had  been  but  poor  travellers 
in  distress;  but  considering  that  they  were 
soldiers,  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful  (Rev. 
xvii.  14),  men  whom  God  had  greatly  honoured 
and  to  whom  Israel  was  highly  obliged,  who 
had  done  great  service  to  their  country  and 
were  now  doing  more, — that  they  were  con- 
querors, and  had  power  to  put  them  under 
contribution, — and  that  they  were  fighting 
God's  battles  and  Israel's, — nothing  could 
be  more  just  than  that  their  brethren  should 
furnish  them  with  the  best  provisions  their 
city  afforded.  But  the  princes  of  Succoth 
neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  man.  For, 
(1.)  In  contempt  of  God,  they  refused  to  an- 
swer the  just  demands  of  him  whom  God  had 
raised  up  to  save  them,  affronted  him,  ban- 
tered him,  despised  the  success  he  had  already 
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been  honoured  with,  despaired  of  the  success 
of  his  present  undertaking,  did  what  they 
could  to  discourage  him  in  prosecuting  the 
war,  and  were  very  willing  to  believe  that 
the  remaining  forces  of  Midian,  which  they 
had  now  seen  march  through  their  country, 
would  be  too  hard  for  him  :  Are  the  hands  of 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  now  in  thy  hand:"* 
"No,  nor  ever  will  be,"  so  they  conclude, 
judging  by  the  disproportion  of  numbers. 
(2.)  The  bowels  of  their  compassion  were  shut 
up  against  their  brethren ;  they  were  as  des- 
titute of  love  as  they  were  of  faith,  would  not 
give  morsels  of  bread  (so  some  read  it)  to 
those  that  were  ready  to  perish.  Were  these 
princes  ?  were  these  Israelites  ?  unworthy 
either  title,  base  and  degenerate  men !  Surely 
they  were  worshippers  of  Baal,  or  in  the  in- 
terests of  Midian.  The  men  of  Penuel  gave 
the  same  answer  to  the  same  request,  defying 
the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,  v.  8. 

2.  The  warning  he  gave  them  of  the  punish- 
ment of  their  crime  was  very  fair.  (1.)  He 
did  not  punish  it  immediately,  because  he 
would  not  lose  so  much  time  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy  that  were  flying  from  him, 
because  he  would  not  seem  to  do  it  in  a  heat 
of  passion,  and  because  he  would  do  it  more 
to  their  shame  and  confusion  when  he 
had  completed  his  undertaking,  which  they 
thought  impracticable.  But,  (2.)  He  told 
them  how  he  would  punish  it  {v.  7,  9),  to 
show  the  confidence  he  had  of  success  in  the 
strength  of  God,  and  that,  if  they  had  the 
least  grain  of  grace  and  consideration  left, 
they  might  upon  second  thoughts  repent  of 
their  folly,  humble  themselves,  and  contrive 
how  to  atone  for  it,  by  sending  after  him 
succours  and  supplies,  which  if  they  had 
done,  no  doubt,  Gideon  would  have  pardoned 
them.  God  gives  notice  of  danger,  and  space 
to  repent,  that  sinners  md.y  fee  from  the  wrath 
to  come. 

3.  The  warning  being  slighted,  the  punish- 
ment, though  very  severe,  was  really  very  just. 

(1.)  The  princes  of  Succoth  were  first  made 
examples.  Gideon  got  intelligence  of  their 
number,  seventy-seven  men,  their  names, 
and  places  of  abode,  which  were  described  in 
writing  to  him,  v.  14.  And,  to  their  great 
surprise,  when  they  thought  he  had  scarcely 
overtaken  the  Midianites,  he  returned  a  con- 
queror. His  300  men  were  now  the  minis- 
ters of  his  justice;  they  secured  all  these 
princes,  and  brought  them  before  Gideon, 
who  showed  them  his  royal  captives  in  chains 
"  These  are  the  men  you  thought  me  an  un- 
equal match  for,  and  would  give  me  no  as- 
sistance in  the  pursuit  of,"  v.  15.  And  he 
punished  them  with  thorns  and  briers,  but, 
it  should  seem,  not  unto  death.  With  these, 
[l.]  He  tormented  their  bodies,  either  [\y 
scourging  or  by  rolling  them  in  the  thorns 
and  briers ;  some  way  or  other  he  tore  their 
flesh,  V.  7.  Those  shall  have  judgment  with 
out  mercy  that  have  shown  no  mercy.  Per- 
haps he  observed  them  to  be  soft  and  vieli- 
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cate  men,  who  despised  him  and  his  com- 
pany for  their  roughness  and  hardiness,  and 
therefore  Gideon  thus  mortified  them  for 
their  effeminacy.  [2.]  He  instructed  their 
minds  :  With  these  he  taught  the  men  ofSuc- 
coth,  V.  16.  The  correction  he  gave  them 
was  intended,  not  for  destruction,  but  whole- 
some discipline,  to  make  them  wiser  and 
better  for  the  future.  He  made  them  know 
(so  the  word  is),  made  them  know  themselves 
and  their  folly,  God  and  their  duty,  made 
them  know  who  Gideon  was,  since  they  would 
not  know  by  the  success  wherewith  God  had 
crowned  him.  Note,  Many  are  taught  with 
the  briers  and  thorns  of  affliction  that  would 
not  learn  otherwise.  God  gives  wisdom  by 
the  rod  and  reproof,  chastens  and  teaches,  and 
oy  correction  opens  the  ear  to  discipline. 
Our  blessed  Saviour,  though  he  was  a  Son, 
yet  learnt  obedience  by  the  things  which  he 
suffered,  Heb.  v.  8.  Let  every  pricking  brier, 
and  grieving  thorn,  especially  when  it  becomes 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  be  thus  interpreted,  thus 
improved.  "  By  this  God  designs  to  teach 
fie ;  what  good  lesson  shall  I  learn  ?" 

(2.)  The  doom  of  the  men  of  Penuel  comes 
next,  and  it  should  seem  he  used  them  more 
severely  than  the  other,  for  good  reason,  no 
doubt,  V.  17-  [l.]  He  beat  down  their  tower, 
of  which  they  gloried,  in  which  they  trusted, 
perhaps  scornfully  advising  Gideon  and  his 
men  rather  to  secure  themselves  in  that  than 
to  j)ursue  the  Midianites.  What  men  make 
their  pride  is  .justly  by  its  ruin  made  their 
shame.  [2.J  He  slew  the  men  of  the  city,  not 
all,  perhaps  not  the  elders  or  princes,  but 
those  that  had  affronted  him,  and  those  only. 
He  slew  some  of  the  men  of  the  city  that  were 
most  insolent  and  abusive,  for  terror  to  the 
rest,  and  so  he  taught  the  men  of  Penuel. 

18  Then  said  he  unto  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna,  What  manner  of  men  were 
they  whom  ye  slew  at  Tabor  ?  And 
they  answered,  As  thou  art,  so  were 
they ;  each  one  resembled  the  child- 
ren of  a  king.  19  And  he  said,  They 
were  my  brethren,  even  the  sons  of 
my  mother :  as  the  Lord  liveth,  if 
ye  had  saved  them  alive,  I  would  not 
slay  you.  20  And  he  said  unto  Jether 
his  firstborn,  Up,  and  slay  them. 
But  the  youth  drew  not  his  sword : 
for  he  feared,  because  he  was  yet  a 
youth.  21  Then  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna said,  Rise  thou,  and  fall  upon 
us :  for  as  the  man  is,  so  is  his 
strength.  And  Gideon  arose,  and 
slew  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  and  took 
away  the  ornaments  that  were  on 
their  camels*  necks. 

Judgment  began  at  the  house  of  God,  in 
the  just  correction  of  the  men  of  Succoth  and 


Zebah  and  Zalmunna  slain. 
Penuel,  who  were  Israehtes,  but  it  did  not 
end  there.  ITie  kings  of  Midian,  when 
they  had  served  to  demonstrate  Gideon's  vic- 
tories, and  grace  his  triumphs,  must  now  be 
reckoned  with.  1 .  They  are  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  Gideon's  brethren  some  time  ago 
at  Mount  Tabor.  When  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, for  fear  of  the  Midianites,  made  them- 
selves dens  in  the  mountains  {ch.  vi.  2),  those 
young  men,  it  is  likely,  took  shelter  in  that 
mountain,  where  they  were  found  by  these 
two  kings,  and  most  basely  and  barbarously 
slain  in  cold  blood.  When  he  asks  them 
what  manner  of  men  they  were  (v.  18),  it  is 
not  because  he  was  uncertain  of  the  thing,  or 
wanted  proof  of  it ;  he  was  not  so  little  con- 
cerned for  his  brethren's  blood  as  not  to  en- 
quire it  out  before  now,  nor  were  these  proud 
tyrants  solicitous  to  conceal  it.  But  he  puts 
that  question  to  them  that  by  their  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  more  than  ordinary  comeli- 
ness of  the  persons  they  slew  their  crime 
might  appear  the  more  heinous,  and  conse- 
quently their  punishment  the  more  righteous. 
They  could  not  but  own  that,  though  they 
were  found  in  a  mean  and  abject  condition, 
yet  they  had  an  unusual  greatness  and 
majesty  in  their  countenances,  not  unUke 
Gideon  himself  at  this  time :  they  resembled 
the  children  of  a  king,  born  for  something 
great.  2.  Being  found  guilty  of  this  murder 
by  their  own  confession,  Gideon,  though  he 
might  have  put  them  to  death  as  Israel's 
judge  for  the  injuries  done  to  that  people  in 
general,  as  Oreb  and  Zeeb  (cA.  vii.  25),  yet 
chooses  rather  to  put  on  the  character  of 
an  avenger  of  blood,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  per- 
sons slain:  They  were  my  brethren,  v.  19. 
Their  other  crimes  might  have  been  forgiven, 
at  least  Gideon  would  not  have  slain  them 
himself,  let  them  have  answered  it  to  the 
people  ;  but  the  voice  of  his  brethren's  blood 
cries,  cries  to  him,  now  it  is  in  the  power  of 
his  hand  to  avenge  it,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  remedy — by  him  must  their  blood  be  shed, 
though  they  were  kings.  Little  did  they 
think  to  hear  of  this  so  long  after;  but 
murder  seldom  goes  unpunished  even  in  this 
life.  3.  The  execution  is  done  by  Gideon 
himself  with  his  own  hand,  because  he  was 
the  avenger  of  blood;  he  bade  his  son  slay 
them,  for  he  was  a  near  relation  to  the  per- 
sons murdered,  and  fittest  to  be  his  father's 
substitute  and  representative,  and  he  would 
thus  train  him  up  to  the  acts  of  justice  and 
boldness,  v.  20.  But,  (1.)  The  young  man 
himself  desired  to  be  excused ;  he  feared, 
though  they  were  bound  and  could  make  no 
resistance,  because  he  was  yet  a  youth,  and 
not  used  to  such  work :  courage  does  not  al- 
ways run  in  the  blood.  (2.)  The  prisoners 
themselves  desired  that  Gideon  would  excuse 
it  (v.  21),  begged  that,  if  they  must  die,  they 
might  die  by  his  own  hand,  which  would  be 
somewhat  more  honourable  to  them,  and 
more  easy;  for  by  his  great  strength  they 
would  sooner  be  dispatched  and  rid  out  of 
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strength. 
Either  they  mean  it  of  themselves  (they  were 
men  of  such  strength  as  called  for  a  better 
hand  than  that  young  man's  to  overpower 
quickly)  or  of  Gideon,  "  Thou  art  at  thy  full 
strength ;  he  has  not  yet  come  to  it ;  there- 
fore be  thou  the  executioner."  From  those 
that  are  grown  up  to  maturity,  it  is  expected 
that  what  they  do  in  any  service  be  done 
Avith  so  much  the  more  strength.  Gideon 
dispatched  them  quickly,  and  seized  the  or- 
naments that  were  on  their  camels'  necks, 
ornaments  like  the  moon,  so  it  is  in  the  margin, 
either  badges  of  their  royalty  or  perhaps  of 
their  idolatry,  for  Ashteroth  was  represented 
by  the  moon,  as  Baal  by  the  sun.  With  these 
he  took  all  their  other  ornaments,  as  appears 
V.  26,  where  we  find  that  he  did  not  put  them 
to  so  good  a  use  as  one  would  have  wished. 
The  destruction  of  these  two  kings,  and  that 
of  the  two  princes  (c/i.  vii.  25)  is  long  after- 
wards pleaded  as  a  precedent  in  prayer  for 
the  ruin  of  others  of  the  church's  enemies, 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11,  Make  their  nobles  like  Oreb 
and  Zeeb,  and  all  their  princes  as  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna,  let  them  all  be  cut  off  in  like 
manner. 


22  Then  the  men  of  Israel  said 
unto  Gideon,  Rule  thou  over  us,  both 
thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  son's  son 
also  :  for  thou  hast  delivered  us  from 
the  hand  of  Midian.  23  And  Gideon 
said  unto  them,  I  will  not  rule  over 
you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule  over 
you  :  the  Lord  shall  rule  over  you. 
24  And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I 
would  desire  a  request  of  you,  that 
ye  would  give  me  every  man  the  ear- 
rings of  his  prey.  (For  they  had 
golden  earrings,  because  they  were 
Ishmaelites.)  25  And  they  answered, 
We  will  willingly  give  them.  And 
they  spread  a  garment,  and  did  cast 
therein  every  man  the  earrings  of  his 
prey.  26  And  the  weight  of  the 
golden  earrings  that  he  requested  was 
a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels 
of  gold ;  beside  ornaments,  and  col- 
lars, and  purple  raiment  that  was  on 
the  kings  of  Midian,  and  beside  the 
chains  that  were  about  their  camels' 
necks.  27  And  Gideon  made  an 
ephod  thereof,  and  put  it  in  his  city, 
even  in  Ophrah :  and  all  Israel  went 
thither  a  whoring  after  it :  which 
thing  became  a  snare  unto  Gideon, 
and  to  his  house.  28  Thus  was 
Midian  subdued  before  the  children 
ot  Israel,  so  that  they  lifted  up  their 
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heads  no  more.  And  the  country  was 
in  quietness  forty  years  in  the  days 
of  Gideon. 

Here  is,  I.  Gideon's  laudable  modesty, 
after  his  great  victory,  in  refusing  the  govern- 
ment which  the  people  otfered  him.  1.  It 
was  honest  in  them  to  offer  it:  Rule  thou  over 
us,  for  thou  hast  delivered  us,  v.  22.  They 
thought  it  very  reasonable  that  he  who  had 
gone  through  the  toils  and  perils  of  their  de- 
liverance should  enjoy  the  honour  and  power 
of  commanding  them  ever  afterwards,  and 
very  desirable  that  he  who  in  this  great  and 
critical  juncture  had  had  such  manifest  tokens 
of  God's  presence  with  him  should  ever  af- 
terwards preside  in  their  affairs.  Let  us  ap- 
ply it  to  the  Lord  Jesus :  he  hath  delivered 
us  out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  our  spi- 
ritual enemies,  the  worst  and  most  dangerous, 
and  therefore  it  is  fit  he  should  rule  over  us; 
for  how  can  we  be  better  ruled  than  by  one 
that  appears  to  have  so  great  an  interest  in 
heaven  and  so  great  a  kindness  for  this 
earth  ?  We  are  delivered  that  we  may  serve 
him  without  fear,  Luke  i.  74,  75.  2.  It 
was  honourable  in  him  to  refuse  it :  I  will  not 
rule  over  you,  v.  23.  What  he  did  was  with 
a  design  to  serve  them,  not  to  rule  them — to 
make  them  safe,  easy,  and  happy,  not  to  make 
himself  great  or  honourable.  And,  as  he  was 
not  ambitious  of  grandeur  himself,  so  he  did 
not  covet  to  entail  it  upon  his  family :  "  My 
son  shall  not  rule  over  you,  either  while  I  live 
or  when  I  am  gone,  but  the  Lord  shall  still 
rule  over  you,  and  constitute  your  judges  by 
the  special  designation  of  his  own  Spirit,  as 
he  has  done."  This  intimates,  (1.)  His  mo- 
desty, and  the  mean  opinion  he  had  of  him- 
self and  his  own  merits.  He  thought  the 
honour  of  doing  good  was  recompence  enough 
for  all  his  services,  which  needed  not  to  be 
rewarded  with  the  honour  of  bearing  sway. 
He  that  is  greatest,  let  him  be  your  minister. 
(2.)  His  piety,  and  the  great  opinion  he  had 
of  God's  government.  Perhaps  he  discerned 
in  the  people  a  dislike  of  the  theocracy,  or 
divine  government,  a  desire  of  a  king  like  the 
nations,  and  thought  they  availed  themselves 
of  his  merits  as  a  colourable  pretence  to 
move  for  this  change  of  government.  But 
Gideon  would  by  no  means  admit  it.  No 
good  man  can  be  pleased  with  any  honour 
done  to  himself  which  ought  to  be  peculiar 
to  God.  Were  you  baptized  in  the  name 
of  Paul?  1  Cor.  i.  13. 

II.  Gideon's  irregular  zeal  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  this  victory  by  an  ephod 
made  of  the  choicest  of  the  spoils.  1.  He 
asked  the  men  of  Israel  to  give  him  the  ear- 
rings of  their  prey  ;  for  such  ornaments  they 
stripped  the  slain  of  in  abundance.  These  he 
demanded,  either  because  they  were  the  finest 
gold,  and  therefore  fittest  for  a  religious  use, 
or  because  they  had  had  as  ear-rings  some 
superstitious  signification,  which  he  thought 
too  well  of.     Aaron  called  for  the  ear-rings 
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to  make  the  golden  calf  of,  Exod.  xxxii.  2. 
These  Gideon  begged  v.  24.  And  he  had 
reason  enough  to  think  that  those  who  of- 
fered him  a  crown,  when  he  dechned  it, 
would  not  deny  him  their  ear-rings,  when  he 
begged  them,  nor  did  they,  v.  25.  2.  He 
himself  added  the  spoil  he  took  from  the 
kings  of  Midian,  which,  it  should  seem,  had 
fallen  to  his  share,  v.  26.  The  generals  had 
that  part  of  the  prey  which  was  most  splendid 
the  prey  of  divers  colours,  ch.  v.  30.  3.  Of 
this  he  made  an  ephod,  v.  27.  It  was  plau- 
sible enough,  and  might  be  well  intended  to 
preserve  a  memorial  of  so  divine  a  victory  in 
the  judge's  own  city.  But  it  was  a  very  un- 
advised thing  to  make  that  memorial  to  be  an 
ephod,  a  sacred  garment.  I  would  gladly 
put  the  best  construction  that  can  be  upon 
the  actions  of  good  men,  and  such  a  one  we 
are  sure  Gideon  was.  But  we  have  reason 
to  suspect  that  this  ephod  had,  as  usual,  a 
teraphim  annexed  to  it  (Hos  iii.  4),  and  that, 
having  an  altar  already  built  by  divine  ap- 
pointment {ch.  vi.  26),  which  he  erroneously 
imagined  he  might  still  use  for  sacrifice,  he 
intended  this  for  an  oracle,  to  be  consulted 
in  doubtful  cases.  So  the  learned  Dr.  Spen- 
cer supposes.  Each  tribe  having  now  very 
much  its  government  within  itself,  they  were 
too  apt  to  covet  their  religion  among  them- 
selves. We  read  very  little  of  Shiloh,  and 
the  ark  there,  in  all  the  story  of  the  Judges. 
Sometimes  by  divine  dispensation,  and  much 
oftener  by  the  transgression  of  men,  that  law 
which  obliged  them  to  worship  only  at  that 
one  altar  seems  not  to  have  been  so  religi- 
ously observed  as  one  would  have  expected, 
any  more  than  afterwards,  when  in  the  reigns 
even  of  very  good  kings  the  high  places  were 
vot  taken  away,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  that  law  had  a  further  reach  as  a  type 
of  Christ,  by  whose  mediation  alone  all  our 
services  are  accepted.  Gideon  therefore, 
through  ignorance  or  inconsideration,  sinned 
in  making  this  ephod,  though  he  had  a  good 
intention  in  it.  Shiloh,  it  is  true,  was  not 
far  off,  but  it  was  in  Ephraim,  and  that  tribe 
had  lately  disobliged  him  {v.  1),  which  made 
him  perhaps  not  care  to  go  so  often  among 
them  as  his  occasions  would  lead  him  to 
consult  the  oracle,  and  therefore  he  would 
have  one  nearer  home.  However  this  might 
be  honestly  intended,  and  at  first  did  little 
hurt,  yet  in  process  of  time,  (1.)  Israel  went 
a  whoring  after  it,  that  is,  they  deserted  God's 
altar  and  priesthood,  being  fond  of  change, 
and  prone  to  idolatry,  and  having  some  ex- 
cuse for  paying  respect  to  this  ephod,  be- 
cause so  good  a  man  as  Gideon  had  set  it 
up,  and  by  degrees  their  respect  to  it  grew 
more  and  more  superstitious.  Note,  Many 
are  led  into  false  ways  by  one  false  step  of  a 
good  man.  The  beginning  of  sin,  particu- 
larly of  idolatry  and  will-worship,  is  as  the 
letting  forth  of  water,  so  it  has  been  found  in 
the  fatal  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome ; 
therefore  leave  it  ojf  before  it  he  meddled  with. 


VHI.  Israel's  return  to  idolatry. 

(2.)  It  became  a  snare  to  Gideon  himself, 
abating  his  zeal  for  the  house  of  God  in  his 
old  age,  and  much  more  to  his  house,  who 
were  drawn  by  it  into  sin,  and  it  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  family. 

III.  Gideon's  happy  agency  for  the  re- 
pose of  Israel,  v.  28.  The  Midianites  that 
had  been  so  vexatious  gave  them  no  more 
disturbance.  Gideon,  though  he  would  not 
assume  the  honour  and  power  of  a  king, 
governed  as  a  judge,  and  did  all  the  good 
offices  he  could  for  his  people ;  so  that  the 
country  was  in  quietness  forty  years.  Hitherto 
the  times  of  Israel  had  been  reckoned  by 
forties.  Othniel  judged  forty  years,  Ehud 
eighty — just  two  forties,  Barak  forty,  and 
now  Gideon  forty,  providence  so  ordering  it 
to  bring  in  mind  the  forty  years  of  their 
wandering  in  the  wilderness.  Forty  years 
long  was  I  grieved  with  this  generation.  And 
see  Ezek.  iv.  6.  After  these,  Eli  ruled  forty 
years  (1  Sam.  iv.  18),  Samuel  and  Saul  forty 
(Acts  xiii.  21),  David  forty,  and  Solomon 
forty.     Forty  years  is  about  an  age. 

29  And  Jerubbaal  the  son  of  Joash 
went  and  dwelt  in  his  own  house. 
30  And  Gideon  had  threescore  and 
ten  sons  of  his  body  begotten  :  for  he 
had  many  wives.  31  And  his  con- 
cubine that  was  in  Shechem,  she  also 
bare  him  a  son,  whose  name  he  called 
Abimelech.  32  And  Gideon  the  son 
of  Joash  died  in  a  good  old  age,  and 
was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  Joash 
his  father,  in  Ophrah  of  the  Abi-ez- 
rites.  33  And  it  came  to  pass,  as 
soon  as  Gideon  was  dead,  that  the 
children  of  Israel  turned  again,  and 
went  a  whoring  after  Baalim,  and 
made  Baal-berith  their  god.  34  And 
the  children  of  Israel  remembered  not 
the  Lord  their  God,  who  had  de- 
livered them  out  of  the  hands  of  all 
their  enemies  on  every  side :  35 
Neither  showed  they  kindness  to  the 
house  of  Jerubbaal,  namely,  Gideon, 
according  to  all  the  goodness  which 
he  had  showed  unto  Israel. 

We  have  here  the  conclusion  of  the  story 
of  Gideon.  1.  He  lived  privately,  v.  29. 
He  was  not  puffed  up  with  his  great  honours, 
did  not  covet  a  palace  or  castle  to  dwell  in, 
but  retired  to  the  house  he  had  lived  in  be- 
fore his  elevation.  Thus  that  brave  Roman 
who  was  called  from  the  plough  upon  a 
sudden  occasion  to  command  the  army  when 
the  action  was  over  returned  to  his  plough 
again,  2.  His  family  was  multiplied.  He 
had  many  wives  (therein  he  transgressed  the 
law) ;  by  them  he  had  seventy  sons  (jo.  30,) 
but  by  a  concubine  he  had  one  whom  h^ 
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named  Abimelech  (which  signifies,  my  father 
a  king),  that  proved  the  ruin  of  his  family 


».  31.  3.  He  died  in  honour,  in  a  good  old 
age,  when  he  had  Uved  as  long  as  he  was 
capable  of  serving  God  and  his  country ;  and 
who  would  desire  to  live  any  longer  r  And 
he  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers. 
4.  After  his  death  the  people  corrupted 
themselves,  and  went  all  to  naught.  As 
soon  as  ever  Gideon  was  dead,  who  had  kept 
them  close  to  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  they  found  themselves  under  no  re- 
straint, and  then  they  went  a  whoring  after 
Baalim,  r.  33.  They  went  a  whoring  first 
after  another  ephod  (u.  27),  for  which  irregu- 
larity Gideon  had  himself  given  them  too 
much  occasion,  and  now  they  went  a  whoring 
after  another  god.  False  worships  made 
way  for  false  deities.  They  now  chose  a  new 
god  (cA.  V.  8),  a  god  of  a  new  name,  Baal- 
berith  (a  goddess,  say  some) ;  Berith,  some 
think,  was  Berytus,  the  place  where  the 
Phoenicians  worshipped  this  idol.  The  name 
signifies  the  Lord  of  a  covenant.  Perhaps  he 
was  so  called  because  his  worshippers  joined 
themselves  by  covenant  to  him,  in  imitation 
of  Israel's  covenanting  with  God ;  for  the 
devil  is  God's  ape.  In  this  revolt  of  Israel 
to  idolatry  they  showed,  (1.)  Great  ingrati- 
tude to  God  {v.  34) :  They  remembered  not 
the  Lord,  not  only  who  had  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  to  punish 
them  for  their  idolatry,  but  who  had  also 
delivered  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies, to  invite  them  back  again  into  his  ser- 
vice ;  both  the  judgments  and  the  mercies 
were  forgotten,  and  the  impressions  of  them 
lost.  (2.)  Great  ingratitude  to  Gideon,  v. 
35.  A  great  deal  of  goodness  he  had  shown 
unto  Israel,  as  a  father  to  his  country,  for 
M'hich  they  ought  to  have  been  kind  to  his 
family  when  he  was  gone,  for  that  is  one 
way  by  which  we  ought  to  show  ourselves 
grateful  to  our  friends  and  benefactors,  and 
may  be  returning  their  kindnesses  when 
they  are  in  their  graves.  But  Israel  showed 
not  this  kindness  to  Gideon's  family,  as  we 
shall  find  in  the  next  chapter.  No  wonder 
if  those  who  forget  their  God  forget  their 
friends. 

CHAP.  IX. 

The  apoitaiy  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Gideon  ii  puninhed,  not 
at  the  former  apoHaiiei  hy  a  foreign  invaiion,  or  the  oppretaioni 
of  any  neighbouring  power,  but  by  inteitine  broils  among  them- 
•elve«,  which  in  thi«  chapter  we  h»»e  the  itory  of ;  and  it  ii  hard 
to  »ay  whether  their  tin  or  their  nii>cry  appears  most  in  it.  It 
is  an  account  of  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  Abimelech,  who 
was  base  son  to  Gideon  ;  so  we  must  call  him,  and  not  more 
modishlr  his  natural  son  :  he  was  so  unlike  him.  We  are  here 
told,  I.  How  he  thrust  himself  into  the  government  at  Shechem, 
his  own  city,  by  subtlety  and  cruelty,  particularlv  by  the  murder 
<>l  all  his  brethren,  yer.  1-6.  II.  How  his  doom  was  read  in  a 
parable  by  Jotham,  Gideon's  youngest  son,  ver.  7—21.  111.  H  hat 
•trifes  there  were  between  Abimelech  and  his  friends  the  She- 
chemites,  »er.  22-41.  IV.  How  this  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the 
^hechemlfes  (ver.  42-49),  and  of  Abimelech  himself,  ver.  50-67 
Of  this  meteor,  this  ignis  fatuus  of  a  prince,  that  was  not  a  pro- 
tector but  a  plague  to  his  country,  we  may  say,  as  once  was, aid 

A  S'*!!*,'^'"".'  ""'  ^':  """  "'  '■'"  »  '■"».  "''«<<  "ke  a  lion, 
and  died  like  a  dog.  "  for  the  transgression  of  a  land,  such  are 
the  princes  lliercol.  ' 

AND  Abimelech  the  son  of  Jerub- 
baal  went  to  Shechem  unto  his 
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mother's  brethren,  and  communed 
with  them,  and  with  all  the  family  oi 
the  house  of  his  mother's  father,  say- 


the 


ing,  2  Speak,  1  pray  you,  in 
ears  of  all  the  men  of  Shechem, 
Whether  is  better  for  you,  either  that 
all  the  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  which  are 
threescore  and  ten  persons,  reign 
over  you,  or  that  one  reign  over  your 
remember  also  that  I  am  your  bone 
and  your  flesh.  3  And  his  mother's 
brethren  spake  of  him  in  the  ears  of 
all  the  men  of  Shechem  all  these 
words  :  and  their  hearts  inclined  to 
follow  Abimelech ;  for  they  said.  He 
is  our  brother.  4  And  they  gave  him 
threescore  and  ten  pieces  of  silver  out 
of  the  house  of  Baal-berith,  where- 
with Abimelech  hired  vain  and  light 
persons,  which  followed  him.  5  And 
he  went  unto  his  father's  house  at 
Ophrah,  and  slew  his  brethren  the 
sons  of  Jerubbaal,  being  threescore 
and  ten  persons,  upon  one  stone : 
notwithstanding  yet  Jotham  the 
youngest  son  of  Jerubbaal  was  left ; 
for  he  hid  himself.  G  And  all  the 
men  of  Shechem  gathered  together, 
and  all  the  house  of  Millo,  and  went, 
and  made  Abimelech  king,  by  the 
plain  of  the  pillar  that  ivas  in 
Shechem. 

We  are  here  told  by  what  arts  Abimelech 
got  into  authority,  and  made  himself  great. 
His  mother  perhaps  had  instilled  into  his 
mind  some  towering  ambitious  thoughts, 
and  the  name  his  father  gave  him,  carrying 
royalty  in  it,  might  help  to  blow  up  these 
sparks  ;  and  now  that  he  has  buried  his  fa- 
ther nothing  will  serve  his  proud  spirit  but 
he  will  succeed  him  in  the  government  of 
Israel,  directly  contrary  to  his  father's  will, 
for  he  had  declared  no  son  of  his  should  rule 
over  them.  He  had  no  call  from  God  to  this 
honour  as  his  father  had,  nor  was  there  any 
present  occasion  for  a  judge  to  deliver  Israel 
as  there  was  when  his  father  was  advanced  ; 
but  his  own  ambition  must  be  gratified,  and 
its  gratification  is  all  he  aims  at.  Now  ob- 
serve here, 

I.  How  craftily  he  got  his  mother's  rela- 
tions into  his  interests.  Shechem  was  a  city 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  of  great  note. 
Joshua  had  held  his  last  assembly  there.  If 
that  city  would  but  appear  for  him,  and  set 
him  up,  he  thought  it  would  go  far  in  his  fa- 
vour. There  he  had  an  interest  in  the  family 
of  which  his  mother  was,  and  by  them  he 
made  an  interest  in  the  leading  men  of  the 
city.    It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them 
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had  an  eye  to  him  as  a  man  of  merit,  who 
had  any  thing  to  recommend  him  to  such  a 
choice,  but  the  motion  came  first  from  him- 
self. None  would  have  dreamed  of  making 
such  a  one  king,  if  he  had  not  dreamed  of  it 
himself.  And  see  here,  1.  How  he  wheedled 
them  into  the  choice,  v.  2,  3.  He  basely 
suggested  that  Gideon  having  left  seventy 
sons,  who  made  a  good  figure  and  had  a  good 
interest,  they  were  designing  to  keep  the 
power  which  their  father  had  in  their  hands, 
and  by  a  joint-influence  to  reign  over  Israel. 
"  Now,"  says  he,  "  you  had  better  have  one 
king  than  more,  than  many,  than  so  many. 
Affairs  of  state  are  best  managed  by  a  single 
person,"  v.  2.  We  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  all  or  any  of  Gideon's  sons  had  the  least 
intention  to  reign  over  Israel  (they  were  of 
their  father's  mind,  that  the  Lord  should 
reign  over  them,  and  they  were  not  called  of 
him),  yet  this  he  insinuates  to  pave  the  way 
to  his  own  pretensions.  Note,  Those  who 
design  ill  themselves  are  commonly  most  apt 
to  suspect  that  others  design  ill.  As  for 
himself,  he  only  puts  them  in  mind  of  his 
relation  to  them  Cverbum  sapienti — A  word  to 
the  wise  is  sufficient)  :  Remember  that  I  am 
your  hone  and  your  flesh.  The  plot  took 
wonderfully.  The  magistrates  of  Shechem 
were  pleased  to  think  of  their  city  being  a 
royal  city  and  the  metropolis  of  Israel,  and 
therefore  they  inclined  to  follow  him:  for 
they  said,  "  He  is  our  brother,  and  his  ad- 
vancement will  be  our  advantage."  2.  How 
he  got  money  from  them  to  bear  the  charges 
of  his  pretensions  (v.  4)  :  They  gave  him  se- 
venty pieces  of  silver  j  it  is  not  said  what  the 
value  of  these  pieces  was ;  so  many  shekels 
are  less,  and  so  many  talents  more,  than  we 
can  well  imagine;  therefore  it  is  supposed  they 
were  each  a  pound  weight :  but  they  gave  this 
money  out  of  the  house  of  Baal-berith,  that 
is,  out  of  the  public  treasury,  which,  out  of 
respect  to  their  idol,  they  deposited  in  his 
temple  to  be  protected  by  him ;  or  out  of  the 
offerings  that  had  been  made  to  that  idol, 
which  they  hoped  would  prosper  the  better 
in  his  hands  for  its  having  been  consecrated 
to  their  god.  How  unfit  was  he  to  reign 
over  Israel,  because  unlikely  to  defend  them, 
who,  instead  of  restraining  and  punishing 
idolatry,  thus  early  made  himself  a  pensioner 
to  an  idol !  3.  What  soldiers  he  enlisted. 
He  hired  into  his  service  vain  and  light  per- 
sons, the  scum  and  scoundrels  of  the  coun- 
try, men  of  broken  fortunes,  giddy  heads, 
and  profligate  lives;  none  but  such  would 
own  him,  and  they  were  fittest  to  serve  his 
purpose.     Like  leader  like  followers. 

II.  How  cruelly  he  got  his  father's  sons 
out  of  the  way. 

1.  The  first  thing  he  did  with  the  rabble 
he  headed  was  to  kill  all  his  brethren  at 
once,  publicly  and  in  cold  blood,  threescore 
and  ten  men,  one  only  escaping,  all  slain 
upon  one  stone.  See  in  this  bloody  tragedy, 
(1.)  The  power  of  ambition    what  beasts  it 
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v/ill  turn  men  into,  how  it  will  break  through 
all  the  ties  of  natural  affection  and  natural 
conscience,  and  sacrifice  that  which  is  most 
sacred,  dear,  and  valuable,  to  its  designs. 
Strange  that  ever  it  should  enter  into  the 
heart  of  a  man  to  be  so  very  barbarous ! 
(2.)  The  peril  of  honour  and  high  birth. 
Their  being  the  sons  of  so  great  a  man  as 
Gideon  exposed  them  thus  and  made  Abime- 
lech  jealous  of  them.  We  find  just  the  same 
number  of  Ahab's  sons  slain  together  at  Sa- 
maria, 2  Kings  X.  1,  7.  The  grand  seigniors 
have  seldom  thought  themselves  safe  while 
any  of  their  brethren  have  been  unstrangled. 
Let  none  then  envy  those  of  high  extraction, 
or  complain  of  their  own  meanness  and  ob- 
scurity.    The  lower  the  safer 

2.  Way  bemg  thus  made  for  Abimelech's 
election,  the  men  of  Shechem  proceeded  to 
choose  him  king,  v.  6.  God  was  not  con- 
sulted whether  they  should  have  any  king  at 
all,  much  less  who  it  should  be  ;  here  is  no 
advising  with  the  priest  or  with  their  bre- 
thren of  any  other  city  or  tribe,  though  it 
was  designed  that  he  should  reign  over 
Israel,  v.  22.  But,  (1.)  The  Shechemites,  as 
if  they  were  the  people  and  wisdom  must 
die  with  them,  did  all;  they  aided  and 
abetted  him  in  the  murder  of  his  brethren 
{v.  24),  and  then  they  made  him  king.  The 
men  of  Shechem  ''that  is,  the  great  men,  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  city),  and  the  house 
of  Millo  (that  is,  the  common-council,  the 
full  house  or  house  of  fulness,  as  the  word 
signifies),  those  that  met  in  their  guildhall 
(we  read  often  of  the  house  of  Millo,  or  state- 
house  in  Jerusalem,  or  the  city  of  David, 
2  Sam.  V.  9  ;  2  Kings  xii.  20),  these  gathered 
together,  not  to  prosecute  and  punish  Ahi- 
melech for  this  barbarous  murder,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  he  being  one  of  their 
citizens,  but  to  make  him  king.  Pretium 
sceleris  tulit  hie  diadema — His  wickedness  was 
rewarded  with  a  diadem.  What  could  they 
promise  themselves  from  a  king  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  kingdom  in  blood?  (2.) 
The  rest  of  the  Israelites  were  so  very  sottish 
as  to  sit  by  unconcerned.  They  took  no  care 
to  give  check  to  this  usurpation,  to  protect 
the  sons  of  Gideon,  or  to  avenge  their  death, 
but  tamely  submitted  to  the  bloody  tyrant, 
as  men  who  with  their  religion  had  lost  their 
reason,  and  all  sense  of  honour  and  liberty, 
justice  and  gratitude.  How  vigorously  had 
their  fathers  appeared  to  avenge  the  death  of 
the  Levite's  concubine,  and  yet  so  wretchedly 
degenerate  are  they  now  as  not  to  attempt 
the  avenging  of  the  death  of  Gideon's  sons  ; 
it  is  for  this  that  they  are  charged  with  in- 
gratitude (ch.  viii.  35) :  Neither  showed  they 
kindness  to  the  house  of  Jerubbaal. 

7  And  when  they  told  it  to  Jotham, 

he  went  and  stood  in  the  top  of  mount 

Gerizim,  and  lifted  up  his  voice,  and 

cried,  and  said  unto  them.  Hearken 
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unto  me,  ye  men  of  Shechem,  that 
God  may  hearken  unto  you,  8  The 
trees  went  forth  on  a  lime  to  anoint 
a  king  over  them ;  and  they  said  unto 
the  oUve  tree,  Reign  thou  over  us. 

9  But  the  oHve  tree  said  unto  them_, 
Should  I  leave  my  fatness,  wherewith 
by  me  they  honour  God  and  man, 
and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ? 

1 0  And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig  tree. 
Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  11 
But  the  fig  tree  said  unto  them, 
Should  I  forsake  my  sweetness,  and 
my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted 
over  the  trees?  12  Then  said  the 
trees  unto  the  vine.  Come  thou,  and 
reign  over  us.  13  And  the  vine  said 
unto  them,  Should  I  leave  my  wine, 
which  cheereth  God  and  man,  and  go 
to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ?  14 
Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the 
bramble.  Come  thou,  and  reign  over 
us.  15  And  the  bramble  said  unto 
the  trees,  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me 
king  over  you,  then  come  and  put 
your  trust  in  my  shadow :  and  if  not, 
let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble,  and 
devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  16 
Now  therefore,  if  ye  have  done  truly 
and  sincerely,  in  that  ye  have  made 
Abimelech  king,  and  if  ye  have  dealt 
well  with  Jerubbaal  and  his  house, 
and  have  done  unto  him  according  to 
the  deserving  of  his  hands  ;  1 7  (For 
my  father  fought  for  you,  and  adven- 
tured his  life  far,  and  delivered  you 
out  of  the  hand  of  Midian  :  1 8  And 
ye  are  risen  up  against  my  father's 
house  this  day,  and  have  slain  his 
sons,  threescore  and  ten  persons, 
upon  one  stone,  and  have  made 
Abimelech,  the  son  of  his  maid-ser- 
vant, king  over  the  men  of  Shechem, 
because  he  w  your  brother ;)  19  If 
ye  then  have  dealt  truly  and  sincerely 
with  Jerubbaal  and  with  his  house 
this  day,  then  rejoice  ye  in  Abimelech, 
and  let  him  also  rejoice  in  you  :  20 
But  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  from 
Abimelech,  and  devour  the  men  of 
Shechem,  and  the  house  of  Millo ; 
and  let  fire  come  out  from  the  men 
of  Shechem,  and  from  the  house  of 
Millo,  and  devour  Abimelech.  21 
And  Jotham  ran  away,  and  fled,  and 
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went  to  Beer,  and  dwelt  there,  for 
fear  of  Abimelech  his  brother. 

We  have  here  the  only  testimony  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  borne  against  the  "wicked 
confederacy  of  Abimelech  and  the  men  of 
Shechem.  It  was  a  sign  they  had  provoked 
God  to  depart  from  them  that  neither  any 
prophet  was  sent  nor  any  remarkable  judg- 
ment, to  av/aken  this  stupid  people,  and  to 
stop  the  progress  of  this  threatening  mischief. 
Only  Jotham,  the  youngest  son  of  Gideon, 
who  by  a  special  providence  escaped  the 
common  ruin  of  his  family  {v.  5),  dealt  plainly 
with  the  Shechemites,  and  his  speech,  which 
is  here  recorded,  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  such  great  ingenuity  and  wisdom, 
and  reaUy  such  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
that  we  cannot  but  the  more  lament  the  fall 
of  Gideon's  sons.  Jotham  did  not  go  about 
to  raise  an  army  out  of  the  other  cities  of 
Israel  (in  which,  one  would  think,  he  might 
have  made  a  good  interest  for  his  father's 
sake),  to  avenge  his  brethren's  death,  much 
less  to  set  up  himself  in  competition  with 
Abimelech,  so  groundless  was  the  usurper's 
suggestion  that  the  sons  of  Gideon  aimed  at 
dominion  (v.  2) ;  but  he  contents  himself 
with  giving  a  faithful  reproof  to  the  She- 
chemites, and  fair  warning  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences. He  got  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  them  from  the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim,  the 
mount  of  blessings,  at  the  foot  of  which 
probably  the  Shechemites  were,  upon  some 
occasion  or  other,  gathered  together  (Jose- 
phus  says,  solemnizing  a  festival),  and  it 
seems  they  were  willing  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say. 

I.  His  preface  is  very  serious  :  "  Hearken 
unto  me,  you  men  of  Shechem,  that  God  may 
hearken  unto  you,  v.  7.  As  ever  you  hope  to 
obtain  God's  favour,  and  to  be  accepted  of 
him,  give  me  a  patient  and  impartial  hear- 
ing." Note,  Those  who  expect  God  to  hear 
their  prayers  must  be  willing  to  hear  reason, 
to  hear  a  faithful  reproof,  and  to  hear  the 
complaints  and  appeals  of  wronged  inno- 
cency.  If  we  turn  away  our  ear  from  hearing 
the  law,  our  prayer  will  he  an  abomination, 
Prov.  xxviii.  9. 

II.  His  parable  is  very  ingenious — that 
when  the  trees  were  disposed  to  choose  a 
king  the  government  was  offered  to  those 
valuable  trees  the  olive,  the  fig-tree,  and  the 
vine,  but  they  refused  it,  choosing  rather  to 
serve  than  rule,  to  do  good  than  bear  sway. 
But  the  same  tender  being  made  to  the 
bramble  he  accepted  it  with  vain-glorious 
exultation.  The  way  of  instruction  by  para- 
bles is  an  ancient  way,  and  very  useful,  es- 
pecially to  give  reproofs  by. 

1.  He  hereby  applauds  the  generous  mo- 
desty of  Gideon,  and  the  other  judges  who 
were  before  him,  and  perhaps  of  the  sons  of 
Gideon,  who  had  declined  accepting  the  state 
and  power  of  kings  when  they  might  have 
had  them  and  Ukewise  shows  that  it  is  in  ge- 
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neral  the  temper  of  all  wise  and  good  men  to 
decline  preferment  and  to  choose  rather  to  be 
useful  than  to  be  great.  (1.)  There  was  no 
occasion  at  all  for  the  trees  to  choose  a  king ; 
they  are  all  the  trees  of  the  Lord  which  he  has 
planted  (Ps.  civ.  16)  and  which  therefore  he 
will  protect.  Nor  was  there  any  occasion 
for  Israel  to  talk  of  setting  a  king  over  them ; 
for  the  Lord  was  their  king.  (2.)  When  they 
had  it  in  their  thoughts  to  choose  a  king 
they  did  not  offer  the  government  to  the 
stately  cedar,  or  the  lofty  pine,  which  are 
only  for  show  and  shade,  and  not  otherwise 
useful  till  they  are  cut  down,  but  to  the  fruit- 
trees,  the  vine  and  the  olive.  Those  that 
bear  fruit  for  the  pubHc  good  are  justly  re- 
spected and  honoured  by  all  that  are  wise 
more  than  those  that  affect  to  make  a 
figure.  For  a  good  useful  man  some  would 
even  dare  to  die.  (3.)  The  reason  which  all 
these  fruit-trees  gave  for  their  refusal  was 
much  the  same.  The  olive  pleads  {v.  9), 
Should  I  leave  my  fatness  ?  And  the  vine 
(w.  13),  Should  I  leave  my  wine,  wherewith 
both  God  and  man  are  served  and  honoured  ? 
for  oil  and  wine  were  used  both  at  God's 
altars  and  at  men's  tables.  And  shall  I  leave 
my  sweetness,  saith  the  fig-tree,  and  my  good 
fruit  {v.  11),  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 
trees  ?  or,  as  the  margin  reads  it,  go  up  and 
down  for  the  trees?  It  is  intimated,  [l.]  That 
government  involves  a  man  in  a  great  deal 
both  of  toil  and  care ;  he  that  is  promoted 
over  the  trees  must  go  up  and  down  for 
them,  and  make  himself  a  perfect  drudge  to 
business.  [2.]  That  those  who  are  preferred 
to  places  of  public  trust  and  power  must  re- 
solve to  forego  all  their  private  interests  and 
advantages,  and  sacrifice  them  to  the  good  of 
the  community.  The  fig-tree  must  lose  its 
sweetness,  its  sweet  retirement,  sweet  repose, 
and  sweet  conversation  and  contemplation,  if 
it  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees,  and  must 
undergo  a  constant  fatigue.  [3.]  That  those 
who  are  advanced  to  honour  and  dignity  are 
in  great  danger  of  losing  their  fatness  and 
fruitfulness.  Preferment  is  apt  to  make  men 
proud  and  slothful,  and  thus  spoil  their  use- 
fulness, with  which  in  a  lower  sphere  they 
honoured  God  and  man,  for  which  reason 
those  that  desire  to  do  good  are  afraid  of 
being  too  great. 

2.  He  hereby  exposes  the  ridiculous  am- 
bition of  Abimelech,  whom  he  compares  to 
the  bramble  or  thistle,  v.  14.  He  supposes 
the  trees  to  make  their  court  to  him  :  Come 
thou  and  reign  over  us,  perhaps  because  he 
knew  not  that  the  first  motion  of  Abimelech's 
preferment  came  from  himself  (as  we  found, 
V.  2),  but  thought  the  Shechemites  had  pro- 
posed it  to  him ;  however,  supposing  it  so, 
his  folly  in  accepting  it  deserved  to  be  chas- 
tised. The  bramble  is  a  worthless  plant,  not 
to  be  numbered  among  the  trees,  useless  and 
fruitless,  nay,  hurtful  and  vexatious,  scratch- 
ing and  tearing,  and  doing  mischief ;  it  be- 
gan with  the  curse,  and  its   end  is  to  be 
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burned.  Such  a  one  was  Abimelech,  and 
yet  chosen  to  the  government  by  the  trees, 
by  all  the  trees  ;  this  election  seems  to  have 
been  more  unanimous  than  any  of  the  others. 
Let  us  not  think  it  strange  if  we  see  folly  set 
in  great  dignity  (Eccl.  x.  6),  and  the  vilest 
men  exalted  (Ps.  xii.  8),  and  men  blind  to 
their  own  interest  in  the  choice  of  their  guides. 
The  bramble,  being  chosen  to  the  govern- 
ment, takes  no  time  to  consider  whether  he 
should  accept  it  or  no,  but  immediately,  as  if 
he  had  been  born  and  bred  to  dominion,  hec- 
tors, and  assures  them  they  shall  find  him  as 
he  found  them.  See  what  great  swelling  words 
of  vanity  he  speaks  (v.  15),  what  promises  he 
makes  to  his  faithful  subjects  :  Let  them 
come  and  trust  in  my  shadow:  a  goodly 
shadow  to  trust  in !  How  unlike  to  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land,  which 
a  good  magistrate  is  compared  to !  Isa.  xxxii. 
2.  Trust  in  his  shadow  1 — more  likely  to  be 
scratched  if  they  came  near  him — more 
likely  to  be  injured  by  him  than  benefited. 
Thus  men  boast  of  a  false  gift.  Yet  he 
threatens  with  as  much  confidence  as  he 
promises  :  If  you  be  not  faithful,  let  fire  come 
out  of  the  bramble  (a  very  unlikely  thing  to 
emit  fire)  and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon — 
more  likely  to  catch  fire,  and  be  itself  de- 
voured. 

III.  His  application  is  very  close  and  plain. 
In  it,  1.  He  reminds  them  of  the  many  good 
services  his  father  had  done  for  them,  v.  17. 
He  fought  their  battles,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life,  and  to  their  unspeakable  ad- 
vantage. It  was  a  shame  that  they  needed 
to  be  put  in  mind  of  this.  2.  He  aggravates 
their  unkindness  to  his  father's  family. 
They  had  not  done  to  him  according  to  the 
deserving  of  his  hands,  v.  16.  Great  merits 
often  meet  with  very  ill  returns,  especially 
to  posterity,  when  the  benefactor  is  for- 
gotten, as  Joseph  was  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. Gideon  had  left  many  sons  that 
were  an  honour  to  his  name  and  family, 
and  these  they  had  barbarously, murdered; 
one  son  he  had  left  that  was  the  blemish  of 
his  name  and  family,  for  he  was  the  son  of  his 
maid-servant,  whom  all  that  had  any  respect 
to  Gideon's  honour  would  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal, yet  him  they  made  their  king.  In  both 
they  put  the  utmost  contempt  imaginable 
upon  Gideon.  3.  He  leaves  it  to  the  event 
to  determine  whether  they  had  done  well, 
whereby  he  lodges  the  appeal  with  the  divine 
providence.  (1.)  If  they  prospered  long  in 
this  villany,  he  would  give  them  leave  to  say 
they  had  done  well,  v.  19.  "If  your  con- 
duct towards  the  house  of  Gideon  be  such  as 
can  be  justified  at  any  bar  of  justice,  honour, 
or  conscience,  much  good  may  it  do  you  with 
your  new  king."  But,  (2.)  If  they  had,  as 
he  was  sure  they  had,  dealt  basely  and 
wickedly  in  this  matter,  let  them  never  ex- 
pect to  prosper,  v.  20.  Abimelech  and  the 
Shechemites,  that  had  strengthened  one 
another's  hands  in  this  -villany,  would  cer- 
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taiuly  be  a  plague  and  ruin  one  to  another. 
Let  none  expect  to  do  ftl  and  fare  well. 

Jotham,  having  given  them  this  admonition, 
made  a  shift  to  escape  with  his  life,  u.  21. 
Either  they  could  not  reach  him  or  they  were 
so  far  convinced  that  they  would  not  add 
the  guilt  of  his  blood  to  all  the  rest.  But, 
for  fear  of  Abimelech,  he  lived  in  exile,  in 
some  remote  obscure  place.  Those  whose 
extraction  and  education  are  ever  so  high 
know  not  to  what  difficulties  and  straits  they 
may  be  reduced. 

22  When  Abimelech  had  reigned 
three  years  over  Israel,  23  Then 
God  sent  an  evil  spirit  between 
Abimelech  and  the  men  of  Shechem; 
and  the  men  of  Shechem  dealt  trea- 
cherously with  Abimelech :  24  That 
the  cruelty  done  to  the  threescore 
and  ten  sons  of  Jerubbaal  might  come, 
and  their  blood  be  laid  upon  Abime- 
lech their  brother,  which  slew  them; 
and  upon  the  men  of  Shechem,  which 
aided  him  in  the  killing  of  his  bre- 
thren. 25  And  the  men  of  Shechem 
set  liers  in  wait  for  him  in  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  and  they  robbed  all 
that  came  along  that  way  by  them  : 
and  it  was  told  Abimelech.  26  And 
Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed  came  with  his 
brethren,  and  went  over  to  Shechem: 
and  the  men  of  Shechem  put  their 
confidence  in  him.  27  And  they 
went  out  into  the  fields,  and  gathered 
their  vineyardS;  and  trode  the  grapes, 
and  made  merry,  and  went  into  the 
house  of  their  god,  and  did  eat  and 
drink,  and  cursed  Abimelech.  28 
And  Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed  said,  Who 
is  Abimelech,  and  who  is  Shechem, 
that  we  should  serve  him  ?  is  not  he 
the  son  of  Jerubbaal?  and  Zebul  his 
officer  ?  serve  the  men  of  Hamor  the 
father  of  Shechem  :  for  why  should 
we  serve  him?  29  And  would  to 
(lod  this  people  were  under  my  hand ! 
then  would  I  remove  Abimelech. 
And  he  said  to  Abimelech,  Increase 
thine  army,  and  come  out.  30  And 
when  Zel)ul  the  ruler  of  the  city  heard 
the  words  of  Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed, 
his  anger  was  kindled.  31  And  he 
sent  messengers  unto  Abimelech  pri- 
vily, saying.  Behold,  Gaal  the  son  of 
Ebed  and  his  brethren  be  come  to 
Shechem ;  and,  behold,  they  fortify 
the  city  against  thee.  32  Now  there- ' 
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fore  up  by  night,  thou  and  the  people 
that  is  with  thee,  and  lie  in  wait  in 
the  field :  33  And  it  shall  be,  that 
in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
is  up,  thou  shalt  rise  early,  and  set 
upon  the  city :  and,  behold,  when  he 
and  the  people  that  is  with  him  come 
out  against  thee,  then  mayest  thou 
do  to  them  as  thou  shalt  find  oc- 
casion. 34  And  Abimelech  rose  up, 
and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him, 
by  night,  and  they  laid  wait  against 
Shechem  in  four  companies.  35  And 
Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed  went  out,  and 
stood  in  the  entering  of  the  gate  of 
the  city:  and  Abimelech  rose  up,  and 
the  people  that  were  with  him,  from 
lying  in  wait.  36'  And  when  Gaal 
saw  the  people,  he  said  to  Zebul,  Be- 
hold, there  come  people  down  from 
the  top  of  the  mountains.  And  Zebul 
said  unto  him.  Thou  seest  the  shadow 
of  the  mountains  as  if  they  were  men. 
37  And  Gaal  spake  again  and  said. 
See  there  come  people  down  by  the 
middle  of  the  land,  and  another  com- 
pany come  along  by  the  plain  of 
Meonenim.  38  Then  said  Zebul 
unto  him.  Where  is  now  thy  mouth, 
wherewith  thou  saidst.  Who  is  Abi- 
melech, that  we  should  serve  him  ?  is 
not  this  the  people  that  thou  hast 
despised?  go  out,  I  pray  now,  and 
fight  with  them.  39  And  Gaal  went 
out  before  the  men  of  Shechem,  and 
fought  with  Abimelech.  40  And 
Abimelech  chased  him,  and  he  fled 
before  him,  and  many  were  over- 
thrown and  wounded,  even  unto  the 
entering  of  the  gate.  41  And  Abi- 
melech dwelt  at  Arumah  :  and  Zel)ul 
thrust  out  Gaal  and  his  brethren,  that 
they  should  not  dwell  in  Shechem. 

42  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  mor- 
row, that  the  people  went  out  into 
the  field ;  and  they  told  Abimelech. 

43  And  he  took  the  people,  and  di- 
vided them  into  three  companies,  and 
laid  wait  in  the  field,  and  looked,  and, 
behold,  the  people  were  come  forth 
out  of  the  city;  and  he  rose  up  against 
tliem,  and  smote  them.  44  And 
Abimelech,  and  the  company  that  was 
with  him,  rushed  forward,  and  stood 
in  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city 
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and  the  two  other  companies  ran 
upon  all  the  people  that  were  in  the 
fields,  and  slew  them.  45  And  Abi- 
melech  fought  against  the  city  all  that 
day ;  and  he  took  the  city,  and  slew 
the  people  that  was  therein,  and  beat 
down  the  city,  and  sowed  it  with  salt. 
46*  And  when  all  the  men  of  the 
tower  of  Shechem  heard  that,  they 
entered  into  a  hold  of  the  house  of 
the  god  Berith.  47  And  it  was  told 
Abimelech,  that  all  the  men  of  the 
tower  of  Shechem  were  gathered  to- 
gether. 48  And  Abimelech  gat  him 
up  to  mount  Zalmon,  he  and  all  the 
people  that  were  with  him;  and  Abi- 
melech took  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and 
cut  down  a  bough  from  the  trees,  and 
took  it,  and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder,  and 
said  unto  the  people  that  were  with 
him,  What  ye  have  seen  me  do,  make 
haste,  and  do  as  I  have  done.  49  And 
all  the  people  likewise  cut  down  every 
man  his  bough,  and  followed  Abi- 
melech, and  put  them  to  the  hold,  and 
set  thehold  on  fire  upon  them;  so  that 
all  the  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem 
died  also,  about  a  thousand  men  and 
women. 

Three  years  Abimelech  reigned,  after  a 
sort,  without  any  disturbance  ;  it  is  not  said, 
He  judged  Israel,  or  did  any  service  at  ail 
to  his  country,  but  so  long  he  enjoyed  the 
title  and  dignity  of  a  king  ;  and  not  only  the 
Shechemites,  but  many  other  places,  paid 
him  respect.  They  must  have  been  fond  of 
a  king  that  could  please  themselves  with 
such  a  one  as  this.  But  the  triumphing  of 
the  wicked  is  short.  Within  three  years,  as 
the  years  of  a  hireling,  all  this  glory  shall  he 
contemned,  and  laid  in  the  dust,  Isa.  xvi.  14. 
The  ruin  of  these  confederates  in  wickedness 
was  from  the  righteous  hand  of  the  God  to 
whom  vengeance  belongs.  He  sent  an  evil 
spirit  between  Abimelech  and  the  Shechemites 
{V.  23),  that  is,  they  grew  jealous  one  of 
another  and  ill-affected  one  to  another.  He 
slighted  those  that  set  him  up,  and  perhaps 
countenanced  other  cities  which  now  began 
to  come  into  his  interests  more  than  he  did 
theirs ;  and  then  they  grew  uneasy  at  his 
government,  blamed  his  conduct,  and  quar- 
relled at  his  impositions.  This  was  from 
God.  He  permitted  the  devil,  that  great 
mischief-maker,  to  sow  discord  between 
them,  and  he  is  an  evil  spirit,  whom  God  not 
only  keeps  under  his  check,  but  sometimes 
serves  his  own  purposes  by.  Their  own 
lusts  were  evil  spirits ;  they  are  devils  in 
men's  own  hearts ;  from  them  come  wars  and 
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fightings.  These  God  gave  them  up  to,  and 
so  might  be  said  to  send  the  evil  spirits  be- 
tween them.  When  men's  sin  is  made  their 
punishment,  though  God  is  not  the  author 
of  the  sin,  yet  the  punishment  is  from  him. 
The  quarrel  God  had  with  Abimelech  and 
the  Shechemites  was  for  the  murder  of  the 
sons  of  Gideon  {v.  24) :  That  the  cruelty  done 
to  them  might  come  and  their  blood  be  laid 
as  a  burden  upon  Abimelech  that  slew  them, 
and  the  men  of  Shechem  that  helped  him. 
Note,  1.  Sooner  or  later  God  will  make  in- 
quisition for  blood,  innocent  blood,  and  will 
return  it  on  the  heads  of  those  that  shed  it, 
who  shall  have  blood  given  them  to  drink, 
for  they  are  worthy.  2.  Accessaries  shall 
be  reckoned  with,  as  well  as  principals,  in 
that  and  other  sins.  The  Shechemites  that 
countenanced  Abimelech's  pretensions,  aided 
and  abetted  him  in  his  bloody  project,  and 
avowed  the  fact  by  making  him  king  after 
he  had  done  it,  must  fall  with  him,  fall  by 
him,  and  fall  first.  3.  Those  that  combine 
together  to  do  wickedly  are  justly  dashed  in 
pieces  one  against  another.  Blood  cannot 
h,e  a  lasting  cement  to  any  interest. 

I.  The  Shechemites  began  to  affront 
Abimelech,  perhaps  they  scarcely  knew  why 
or  wherefore,  but  they  were  given  to  change. 
1 .  They  dealt  treacherously  with  him,  v.  23. 
It  is  not  said.  They  repented  of  their  sin  in 
owning  him.  Had  they  done  so,  it  would 
have  been  laudable  to  disown  him  ;  but  they 
did  it  only  upon  some  particular  pique  con- 
ceived against  him  by  their  pride  or  envy. 
Those  that  set  him  up  were  the  first  that  de- 
serted him  and  endeavoured  to  dethrone  him. 
It  is  not  strange  that  those  who  were  un- 
grateful to  Gideon  were  unfaithful  to  Abime- 
lech ;  for  what  will  hold  those  that  will  not 
be  held  by  the  obligation  of  such  merits  as 
Gideon's  ?  Note,  It  is  just  with  God  that 
those  who  tempt  others  to  be  once  perfidious 
should  afterwards  be  themselves  betrayed 
by  those  whom  they  have  taught  to  be  i)er- 
fidious.  2.  They  aimed  to  seize  him  when 
he  was  at  Arumah  (v.  41),  his  country-seat. 
Expecting  him  to  come  to  town,  they  set 
Hers  in  wait  for  him  {v.  25),  who  should 
make  him  their  prisoner  whom  they  had 
lately  made  their  prince.  Those  who  were 
thus  posted,  he  not  coming,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  robbing  travellers,  which  would 
help  to  make  the  people  more  and  more 
uneasy  under  Abimelech,  when  they  saw  he 
could  not  or  would  not  protect  them  from 
highway-men.  3.  They  entertained  one  Gaal, 
and  set  him  up  as  their  head  in  opposition 
to  Abimelech,  v.  26.  This  Gaal  is  said  to 
be  the  son  of  Ebed,  which  signifies  a  servant, 
perhaps  denoting  the  meanness  of  his  ex- 
traction. As  Abimelech  was  by  the  mother's 
side,  so  he  by  the  father's,  the  son  of  a 
sei-vant.  Here  was  one  bramble  contesting 
with  another.  We  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  this  Gaal  was  a  native  Canaanite,  be- 
cause he  courts  the  Shechemites  into  sub- 
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jection  to  the  men  of  Hamor,  who  was  the 
ancient  lord  of  this  city  in  Jacob's  time.  He 
was  a  bold  ambitious  man,  served  their  pur- 
pose admirably  well  when  they  were  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  Abimelech,  and  they 
also  served  his  purpose ;  so  he  went  over  to 
them  to  blow  the  coals,  and  they  put  their 
confidence  in  him.  4.  They  did  all  the  des- 
pite they  could  to  Abimelech's  name,  v.  27. 
They  made  themselves  very  merry  in  his  ab- 
sence, as  those  who  were  glad  he  was  out  of 
the  way,  and  who,  now  that  they  had  another 
to  head  them,  were  in  hopes  to  get  clear  of 
him ;  nay,  they  went  into  the  house  of  their 
yod,  to  solemnize  their  feast  of  in-gathering, 
and  there  they  did  eat,  and  drink,  and  cursed 
Abimelech,  not  only  said  all  the  ill  they  could 
of  him  in  their  table-talk  and  the  song  of 
their  drunkards,  but  wished  all  the  ill  they 
could  to  him  over  their  sacrifices,  praying  to 
their  idol  to  destroy  him.  They  drank 
healths  to  his  confusion,  and  with  as  loud 
huzzas  as  ever  they  had  drunk  them  to  his 
prosperity.  That  very  temple  whence  they 
had  fetched  money  to  set  him  up  with  did 
they  now  meet  in  to  curse  him  and  contrive 
his  ruin.  Had  they  deserted  their  idol-god 
with  their  image-king,  they  might  have 
hoped  to  prosper ;  but,  while  they  still  cleave 
to  the  former,  the  latter  shall  cleave  to  them 
to  their  ruin.  How  should  Satan  cast  out  Sa- 
tan ?  5.  They  pleased  themselves  with  Gaal's 
vaunted  defiance  of  Abimelech,  v.  2S,  29- 
ITiey  loved  to  hear  that  impudent  upstart 
speak  scornfully,  (1.)  Of  Abimelech,  though 
calling  him  in  disdain  Shechem,  or  a  She- 
chemite,  he  reflected  upon  their  own  city. 
(2.)  Of  his  good  father  likewise,  Gideon : 
Is  not  he  the  son  of  Jerulhaal  f  So  he  calls 
him,  perhaps  in  an  impious  indignation  at 
his  name  and  memory  for  throwing  down 
the  altar  of  Baal,  turning  that  to  his  reproach 
which  was  his  praise.  (3.)  Of  his  prime 
minister  of  state,  Zebul  his  officer,  and  ruler 
of  the  city.  **  We  may  well  be  ashamed  to 
serve  them,  and  need  not  be  afraid  to  oppose 
them."  Men  of  turbulent  ambitious  spirits 
thus  despise  dominion,  and  speak  evil  of  dig- 
nities. Gaal  aimed  not  to  recover  Shechem's 
liberty,  only  to  change  their  tyrant :  "  0  that 
this  people  were  under  my  hand!  What  I 
would  do !  I  would  challenge  Abimelech  to 
try  titles  for  the  crown ;"  and  it  should  seem 
he  desired  his  friends  to  send  him  word  that 
he  was  ready  to  dispute  it  with  him  when- 
ever he  pleased :  "  Increase  thy  army,  aiid 
come  out.  Do  thy  worst ;  let  the  point  be 
determined  by  the  sword."  This  pleased 
the  Shechemites,  who  were  now  as  sick  of 
Abimelech  as  ever  they  had  been  fond  of 
him.  Men  of  no  conscience  will  be  men  of 
no  constancy. 

n.  Abimelech  turned  all  his  force  upon 
them,  and,  in  a  little  time,  quite  ruined  them. 
Observe  the  steps  of  their  overthrow. 

1.  The  Shechemites'  counsels  were  betray- 
ed to  Abimelech  by  Zebul  his  confidant,  the 
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ruler  of  the  city,  who  continued  hearty  for 
him.  His  anger  was  kindled  {v.  30),  and  the 
more  because  Gaal  had  spoken  slightly  of 
him  {v.  28),  for  perhaps,  if  he  had  compli- 
mented and  caressed  him  now  that  things 
were  in  this  ferment,  he  might  have  gained 
him  to  his  interest ;  but  he,  being  disobliged, 
sends  notice  to  Abimelech  of  all  that  was  said 
and  done  in  Shechem  against  him,  v.  31. 
Betrayers  are  often  betrayed  by  some  among 
themselves,  and  the  cursing  of  the  king  is 
sometimes  strangely  carried  by  a  bird  of  the 
air.  He  prudently  advises  him  to  come 
against  the  city  immediately,  and  lose  no  time, 
V.  32,  33.  He  thinks  it  best  that  he  should 
march  his  forces  by  night  into  the  neighbour- 
hood, surprise  the  city  in  the  morning,  and 
then  make  the  best  of  his  advantages.  How 
could  the  Shechemites  hope  to  speed  in  their 
attempt  when  the  ruler  of  their  city  was  in 
the  interests  of  their  enemy  ?  They  knew  it, 
and  yet  took  no  care  to  secure  him. 

2.  Gaal,  that  headed  their  faction,  having 
been  betrayed  by  Zebul,  Abimelech's  confi- 
dant, was  most  wretchedly  bantered  by  him. 
Abimelech,  according  to  Zebul's  advice,  drew 
all  his  forces  down  upon  Shechem  by  night, 
V.  34.  Gaal,  in  the  morning,  went  out  to  the 
gate  (y.  35)  to  see  what  posture  things  were 
in,  and  to  enquire.  What  news  ?  Zebul,  as  a 
ruler  of  the  city,  met  him  there  as  a  friend. 
Abimelech  and  his  forces  beginning  to  move 
towards  the  city,  Gaal  discovers  them  {v.  36), 
takes  notice  of  their  approach  to  Zebul  that 
was  standing  with  him,  httle  thinking  that 
he  had  sent  for  them  and  was  now  expecfing 
them.  "  Look,"  says  he,  "  do  not  I  see  a 
body  of  men  coming  down  from  the  moun- 
tam  towards  us  ?  Yonder  they  are,"  pointing 
to  the  place.  "  No,  no,"  says  Zebul ;  "thy 
eye-sight  deceives  thee  ;  it  is  but  the  shadow 
of  the  mountains  which  thou  takest  to  be  an 
army."  By  this  he  intended,  ( 1 .)  To  ridicule 
him,  as  a  man  of  no  sense  or  spirit,  and  there- 
fore very  unfit  for  what  he  pretended  to,  as  a 
man  that  might  easily  be  imposed  upon  and 
made  to  believe  any  thing,  and  that  was  so 
silly  and  so  cowardly  that  he  apprehended 
danger  where  there  was  none,  and  was  ready 
to  fight  with  a  shadow.  (2.)  To  detain  him, 
and  hold  him  in  talk,  while  the  forces  ol 
Abimelech  were  coming  up,  that  thereby  they 
might  gain  advantage.  But  when  Gaal,  be, 
ing  content  to  believe  those  he  now  saw  to 
be  but  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  (perhaps 
the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  which 
lay  close  by  the  city),  was  undeceived  by  the 
discovery  of  two  other  companies  that 
marched  apace  towards  the  city,  then  Zebul 
took  another  way  to  banter  him,  upbraiding 
him  with  what  he  had  said  but  a  day  or  two 
before,  in  contempt  of  Abimelech  {v.  38) ; 
Where  is  now  thy  mouth,  that  foul  mouth  of 
thine,  wherewith  thou  saidst.  Who  is  Abime- 
lech f  Note,  Proud  and  haughty  people  are 
often  made  in  a  little  time  to  change  their 
note,  and  to  dread  those  whom  thev  had 
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most  despised.  Gaal  had,  in  a  bravado,  chal- 
lenged Abimelech  to  increase  his  army  and 
come  out;  but  now  Zebul,  in  Abimelech's 
name,  challenges  him  :  Go  out,  and  fight  with 
them,  if  thou  darest.  Justly  are  the  insolent 
thus  insulted  over. 

3.  Abimelech  routed  Gaal's  forces  that 
sallied  out  of  the  town,  v.  39,  40.  Gaal,  dis- 
heartened no  doubt  by  Zebul's  hectoring  him, 
and  perceiving  his  interest  weaker  than  he 
thought  it  was,  though  he  marched  out 
against  Abimelech  with  what  little  force  he 
had,  was  soon  put  to  the  worst,  and  obhged 
to  retire  into  the  city  with  great  precipitation. 
In  this  action  the  Shechemites'  loss  was  con- 
siderable :  Many  were  overthrown  and  wound- 
ed, the  common  effect  of  popular  tumults,  in 
which  the  inconsiderate  multitude  are  often 
drawn  into  fatal  snares  by  those  that  promise 
them  glorious  success. 

4.  Zebul  that  night  expelled  Gaal,  and  the 
party  he  had  brought  with  him  into  Shechem, 
out  of  the  city  (v.  41),  sending  him  to  the 
place  whence  he  came.  For  though  the  gene- 
rality of  the  city  continued  still  averse  to 
Abimelech,  as  appears  by  the  sequel  of  the 
story,  yet  they  were  willing  to  part  with  Gaal, 
and  did  not  oppose  his  expulsion,  because, 
though  he  had  talked  big,  both  his  skill  and 
courage  had  failed  him  when  there  was  occa- 
sion for  them.  Most  people  judge  of  men's 
fitness  for  business  by  their  success,  and  he 
that  does  not  speed  well  is  concluded  not  to 
do  well.  Well,  Gaal's  interest  in  Shechem 
is  aoon  at  an  end,  and  he  that  had  talked  of 
removing  Abimelech  is  himself  removed,  nor 
do  we  ever  hear  of  him  any  more.  Exit  Gaal 
— Gaal  retires. 

5.  Abimelech,  the  next  day,  set  upon  the 
city,  and  quite  destroyed  it,  for  their  treach- 
erous dealings  with  him.  Perhaps  Abimelech 
had  notice  of  their  expelling  Gaal,  who  had 
headed  the  faction,  with  which  they  thought 
he  would  have  been  satisfied,  but  the  crime 
was  too  deep  to  be  thus  atoned  for,  and  his 
resentments  were  too  keen  to  be  pacified  by 
so  small  an  instance  of  submission,  besides 
that  it  was  more  Zebul's  act  than  theirs ;  by 
it  their  hands  were  weakened,  and  therefore 
he  resolved  to  follow  his  blow,  and  eflfectually 
to  chastise  their  treachery.  (1 .)  He  had  in- 
telligence brought  him  that  the  people  of 
Shechem  had  come  out  into  the  field,  v.  42. 
Some  think  into  the  field  of  business  to 
plough  and  sow  (having  lately  gathered  in 
their  harvest),  or  to  perfect  their  harvest,  for 
it  was  only  their  vintage  that  they  had  made 
an  end  of  (v.  27),  and  then  it  intimates  that 
they  were  secure.  And  because  Abimelech 
had  retired  (u.  41)  they  thought  themselves 
in  no  danger  from  him,  and  then  the  issue  of 
it  is  an  instance  of  sudden  destruction  coming 
upon  those  that  cry.  Peace  and  safety.  Others 
think  they  went  out  into  the  field  of  battle ; 
though  Gaal  was  driven  out,  they  would  not 
*ay  down  their  arms,  but  put  themselves  into 
a  posture  for  another  engagement  with  Abi- 
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melech,  in  which  they  hoped  to  retrieve  what 


they  had  lost  the  day  before.  (2.)  He  him- 
self, with  a  strong  detachment,  cut  oflf  the 
communication  between  them  and  the  city, 
stood  in  the  entering  of  the  gate  (u.  44),  that 
they  might  neither  make  their  retreat  into 
the  city  nor  receive  any  succours  from  the 
city,  and  then  sent  two  companies  of  his 
men,  who  were  too  strong  for  them,  and  they 
put  them  all  to  the  sword,  ran  upon  those  that 
were  in  the  fields  and  slew  them.  When  we 
go  out  about  our  business  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  shall  come  home  again ;  there  are 
deaths  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  field.  (3.) 
He  then  fell  upon  the  city  itself,  and,  with  a 
rage  reaching  up  to  heaven,  though  it  was 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  laid  it  in  ruins,  slew 
all  the  people,  beat  down  all  the  buildings, 
and,  in  token  of  his  desire  that  it  might  be  a 
perpetual  desolation,  sowed  it  with  salt,  that 
it  might  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
punishment  of  perfidiousness.  Yet  Abime- 
lech prevailed  not  to  make  its  desolations 
perpetual ;  for  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and 
became  so  considerable  a  place  that  all  Israel 
came  thither  to  make  Rehoboam  king,  1 
Kings  xii.  1.  And  the  place  proved  an  ill 
omen.  Abimelech  intended  hereby  to  punish 
the  Shechemites  for  their  slighting  him 
now,  but  God  intended  to  punish  them  for 
their  serving  him  formerly  in  the  murder  of 
Gideon's  sons.  Thus,  when  God  makes  use 
of  men  as  instruments  in  his  hand  to  do  his 
work,  he  means  one  thing  and  they  another, 
Isa.  X.  6,  7.  They  design  to  maintain  their 
honour,  but  God  to  maintain  his. 

6.  Those  that  retired  into  a  strong-hold  of 
their  idol-temple  were  all  destroyed  there. 
These  are  called  the  men  of  the  tower  of  She- 
chem (p.  46,  47),  some  castle  that  belonged  to 
the  city,  but  lay  at  some  distance  from  it. 
They,  hearing  of  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
withdrew  into  a  hold  of  the  temple,  trusting, 
it  is  likely,  not  so  much  to  its  strength  as  to 
its  sanctity  ;  they  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  their  idol :  for  thus  all  people 
will  walk  in  the  name  of  their  god,  and  shall 
not  we  then  choose  to  dwell  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  all  the  days  of  our  life  ?  For  in  the 
time  of  trouble  he  shall  hide  us  in  his  pavilion, 
Ps.  xxvii.  5.  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong 
tower,  Prov.  xviii.  10.  But  that  which  they 
hoped  would  be  for  their  welfare  proved  to 
them  a  snare  and  a  trap,  as  those  will  cer- 
tainly find  that  run  to  idols  for  shelter ;  it 
will  prove  a  refuge  of  lies.  When  Abimelech 
had  them  altogether  penned  up  in  that  hold 
he  desired  no  more.  That  barbarous  project 
immediately  came  into  his  head  of  setting 
fire  to  the  strong-hold,  and,  so  to  speak, 
burning  all  the  birds  together  in  the  nest. 
He  kept  the  design  to  himself,  but  set  all  his 
men  on  work  to  expedite  the  execution  of  it, 
V.  48,  49.  He  ordered  them  all  to  follow 
him,  and  do  as  he  did :  as  his  father  had  said 
to  his  men  {ch.  vii.  17),  Look  on  me,  and  do 
likewise  J  so  saith  he  to  his,  as  becomes  a 
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general  that  will  not  be  wanting  to  give  both 
the  plainest  direction  and  the  highest  en- 
couragement that  can  be  to  his  soldiers : 
yVhat  you  have  seen  me  do  make  haste  to  do, 
as  I  have  done.  Not //e  illuc — Go  thither; 
Dut  Ve7iite  hue — Come  hither.  The  officers 
in  Christ's  army  should  thus  teach  by  their 
example,  Phil.  iv.  9-  He  and  they  fetched 
each  of  them  a  bough  from  a  wood  not  far 
off,  laid  all  their  boughs  together  under  the 
wail  of  this  tower,  which  it  is  probable  was 
of  wood,  set  fire  to  their  boughs,  and  so 
burnt  down  their  hold  and  all  that  were  in 
it,  who  were  either  burnt  or  stifled  with 
the  smoke  What  inventions  men  have  to 
destroy  one  another !  Whence  come  these 
cruel  wars  and  fightings  but  from  their  lusts  ? 
Some  think  that  the  men  of  the  tower  of 
Shechem  were  the  same  with  the  house  of 
Millo,  and  then  Jotham's  just  imprecation 
was  answered  in  tiie  letter :  Let  fire  come 
out  from  Abimelech,  and  devour  not  only  in 
general  the  men  of  Shechem,  but  in  particular 
the  house  of  Millo,  v.  20.  About  1000  men 
and  women  perished  in  these  flames,  many 
of  whom,  it  is  probable,  were  no  way  con- 
cerned in  the  quarrel  between  Abimelech 
and  the  Shechemites,  nor  meddled  with  either 
side,  yet,  in  this  civil  war,  they  came  to  this 
miserable  end ;  for  men  of  factious  turbulent 
spirits  perish  not  alone  in  their  iniquity ,  but 
involve  many  more,  that  follow  them  in  their 
simphcity,  in  the  same  calamity  with  them. 

50  Then  went  Abimelech  to  Thebez, 
and  encamped  against  Thebez,  and 
took  it.  51  But  there  was  a  strong  tower 
within  the  city,  and  thither  fled  all 
the  men  and  women,  and  all  they  of 
the  city,  and  shut  it  to  them,  and  gat 
them  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  52 
And  Abimelech  came  unto  the  tower, 
and  fought  against  it,  and  went  hard 
unto  the  door  of  the  tower  to  burn  it 
with  fire.  53  And  a  certain  ^\'X)man 
cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon 
Abimelech's  head,  and  all  to  brake 
his  scull.  54  Then  he  called  hastily 
unto  the  young  man  his  armour  bearer, 
and  said  unto  him.  Draw  thy  sword, 
and  slay  me,  that  men  say  not  of  me, 
A  woman  slew  him.  And  his  young 
man  thrust  him  through,  and  he  died. 
55  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  saw 
that  Abimelech  was  dead,  they  de- 
parted every  man  unto  his  place.  56' 
Thus  God  rendered  the  wickedness 
of  Abimelech,  whicli  he  did  unto  his 
father,  in  slaying  his  seventy  bre- 
thren :  57  And  all  the  evil  of  the  men 
of  Shechem  did   God  render  upon 
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their  heads :  and  upon  them  came  the 
curse  of  Jotham  the  son  of  Jerubbaal. 

We  have  seen  the  ruin  of  the  Shechemites 
completed  by  the  hand  of  Abimelech ;  and 
now  it  comes  to  his  turn  to  be  reckoned  with 
who  was  their  leader  in  villany.  Thebez 
was  a  small  city,  probably  not  far  from 
Shechem,  dependent  upon  it,  and  in  con- 
federacy with  it.     Now, 

I.  Abimelech  attempted  the  destruction  of 
this  city  {v.  50),  drove  all  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  town  into  the  castle,  or  citadel,  v.  51 
When  he  had  them  there  he  did  not  lioubt 
but  he  should  do  the  same  execution  here 
that  he  had  lately  done  at  the  strong- hold  of 
the  temple  of  Baal-berith,  not  considering 
that  the  tower  of  an  idol-temple  lay  more  e.\- 
posed  to  divine  vengeance  than  any  other 
tower.  He  attempted  to  set  fire  to  this  tower, 
at  least  to  burn  down  the  door,  and  so  force 
an  entrance,  v.  52.  Those  who  have  escaped 
and  succeeded  well  in  one  desperate  attempt 
are  apt  to  think  the  like  attempt  another  time 
not  desperate.  This  instance  was  long  after 
quoted  to  show  liow  dangerous  it  is  to  come 
near  the  wall  of  a  besieged  city,  2  Sam.  xi. 
20,  &c.  But  God  infatuates  those  whom  he 
will  ruin. 

II.  In  the  attempt  he  was  himself  de- 
stroyed, having  his  brains  knocked  out  with 
a  piece  of  a  millstone,  v.  57.  iVo  doubt  thii, 
man  was  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  had 
escaped  the  dangers  of  the  war  with  Shechem, 
yet  vengeance  suffered  not  to  live.  Acts  xxviii. 
4.  Evil  pursues  sinners,  and  sometimes  over- 
takes them  when  they  are  not  only  secure,  but 
triumphant.  Thebez,  we  may  suppose,  was 
a  weak  inconsiderable  place,  compared  with 
Shechem.  Abimelech,  having  conquered 
the  greater,  makes  no  doubt  of  being  master 
of  the  less  without  any  difficulty,  especially 
when  he  had  taken  the  city,  and  had  only  tlie 
tower  to  deal  with ;  yet  he  lays  his  bones 
by  that,  and  there  is  all  his  honour  buried. 
Thus  are  the  mighty  things  of  the  world  often 
confounded  by  the  weakest  and  those  things 
that  are  most  made  light  of.  See  here  what 
rebukes  those  are  justly  put  under  many 
times  by  the  divine  providence  that  are  un- 
reasonable in  their  demands  of  satisfaction 
for  injuries  received.  Abimelech  had  some 
reason  to  chastise  the  Shechemites,  and  he 
had  done  it  with  a  witness  ;  but  when  he  will 
carry  his  revenges  further,  and  nothing 
will  serve  but  that  Thebez  also  must  be 
sacrificed  to  his  rage,  he  is  not  only  dis- 
appointed there,  but  destroyed  ;  for  verily 
there  is  a  God  that  judges  in  the  earth. 
Three  circumstances  are  worthy  of  observa- 
tion in  the  death  of  Abimelech : — 1.  That  he 
was  slain  with  a  stone,  as  he  had  slain  his 
brethren  all  upon  one  stone.  2.  That  he  had 
his  skull  broken.  Vengeance  aimed  at  that 
guilty  head  which  had  worn  the  usurped 
crown.  3.  That  the  stone  was  cast  upon  him 
by  a  woman,  v.  53.    He  saw  the  stone  comej 
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it  was  therefore  strange  he  did  not  avoid  it, 
but,  no  doubt,  this  made  it  so  much  the 
greater  mortification  to  him  to  see  from  what 
hand  it  came.  Sisera  died  by  a  woman's 
hand  and  knew  it  not ;  but  Abimelech  not 
only  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  but  knew 
it,  and,  when  he  found  himself  ready  to 
breathe  his  last,  nothing  troubled  him  so 
much  as  this,  that  it  should  be  said,  A  woman 
slew  him.  See,  (1.)  His  foohsh  pride,  in 
laying  so  much  to  heart  this  Uttle  circum- 
stance of  his  disgrace.  Here  was  no  care 
taken  about  his  precious  soul,  no  concern 
what  would  become  of  that,  no  prayer  to  God 
for  his  mercy ;  but  very  solicitous  he  is  to 
patch  up  his  shattered  credit,  when  there  is 
no  patching  his  shattered  skull.  "  O  let  it 
never  be  said  that  such  a  mighty  man  as 
Abimelech  was  killed  by  a  woman !"  The 
man  was  dying,  but  his  pride  was  alive  and 
strong,  and  the  same  vain-glorious  humour 
that  had  governed  him  all  along  appears  now 
at  last.  Qualis  vita,  finis  ita — As  was  his 
life,  such  was  his  death.  As  God  punished 
his  cruelty  by  the  manner  of  his  death,  so  he 
punished  his  pride  by  the  instrument  of  it. 
(2.)  His  foolish  project  to  avoid  this  disgrace ; 
nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous ;  his  own 
serv'ant  must  run  him  through,  not  to  rid 
him  the  sooner  out  of  his  pain,  but  that  men 
say  not,  A  woman  slew  him.  Could  he  think 
that  this  would  conceal  what  the  woman  had 
done,  and  not  rather  proclaim  it  the  more  ? 
Nay,  it  added  to  the  infamy  of  his  death,  for 
hereby  he  became  a  self-murderer.  Better 
have  it  said,  A  woman  slew  him,  than  that  it 
should  be  said.  His  servant  slew  him  by  his 
own  order ;  yet  now  both  will  be  said  of  him 
to  his  everlasting  reproach.  And  it  is  observa- 
ble that  this  very  thing  which  Abimelech 
was  in  such  care  to  conceal  appears  to  have 
been  more  particularly  remembered  by  pos- 
terity than  most  passages  of  his  history ;  for 
Joab  speaks  of  it  as  that  which  he  expected 
David  would  reproach  him  with,  for  coming 
so  nigh  the  wall,  2  Sam.  xi.  21.  The  igno- 
miny we  seek  to  avoid  by  sin  we  do  but  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of. 

in.  I^e  issue  of  all  is  that  Abimelech 
being  slain,  1.  Israel's  peace  was  restored, 
and  an  end  was  put  to  this  civil  war;  for 
those  that  followed  him  departed  every  man 
to  his  place,  v.  55.  2.  God's  justice  was 
glorified  (v.  56,  57) :  Thus  God  punished  the 
wickedness  of  Abimelech,  and  of  the  men  of 
Skechem,  and  fulfilled  Jotham's  curse,  for  it 
was  not  a  curse  causeless.  Thus  he  preserved 
the  honour  of  his  government,  and  gave 
warning  to  all  ages  to  expect  blood  for  blood. 
The  Lord  is  known  by  the  judgments  which  he 
executes,  when  the  wicked  is  snared  in  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.  Though  wickedness 
may  prosper  awhile,  it  will  not  prosper 
always. 

CHAP.  X. 

n  tlii*  chapter  we  have,    I.  The  peaceable  times  Israel  enjoyed 
judg.        ~  ■ 


X. 


Government  of  Tola  and  Jair. 


ttiler  the  goveriimeiit  of  tito  judges,  Tula  and  Jair, 
II.  Ths  troublesome   times    tliat   ensued.     1.  Israel's 


brought  them  into  trouble,  rer.  6.  2.  The  trouble  itieirthey  were 
in,  ver.  " — 9.  III.  Their  repentance  and  humiliation  for  sm, 
their  prayers  and  reformation,  and  the  mercy  thev  found  with 
God  thereupon,  ver.  10 — 16.  IV.  Preparation  made  for  their  de- 
liverance out  of  the  hand  of  their  oppressors,  ver.  17,  18. 

AND  after  Abimelech  there  arose 
to  defend  Israel  Tola  the  son  of 
Puah,  the  son  of  Dodo,  a  man  of  Is- 
sachar;  and  he  dwelt  in  Shamir  in 
mount  Ephraim.  2  And  he  judged 
Israel  twenty  and  three  years,  and 
died,  and  was  buried  in  Shamir.  3 
And  after  him  arose  Jair,  a  Gileadite, 
and  judged  Israel  twenty  and  two 
years.  4  And  he  had  thirty  sons  that 
rode  on  thirty  ass  colts,  and  they  had 
thirty  cities,  which  are  called  Havoth- 
jair  unto  this  day,  which  are  in  the 
land  of  Gilead.  5  And  Jair  died, 
and  was  buried  in  Camon. 

Quiet  and  peaceable  reigns,  though  the 
best  to  live  in,  are  the  worst  to  write  of,  as 
yielding  least  variety  of  matter  for  the  histo- 
rian to  entertain  his  reader  with ;  such  were 
the  reigns  of  these  two  judges,  Tola  and  Jair, 
who  make  but  a  small  figure  and  take  up  but 
a  very  little  room  in  this  history.  But  no 
doubt  they  were  both  raised  up  of  God  to 
serve  their  country  in  the  quality  of  judges, 
not  pretending,  as  Abimelech  had  done,  to 
the  grandeur  of  kings,  nor,  like  him,  taking 
the  honour  they  had  to  themselves,  but  be- 
ing called  of  God  to  it.  1.  Concerning  Tola 
it  is  said  that  he  arose  after  Abimelech  to 
defend  Israel,  v.  1.  After  Abimelech  had 
debauched  Israel  by  his  wickedness,  dis- 
quieted and  disturbed  them  by  his  restless 
ambition,  and,  by  the  mischiefs  he  brought 
on  them,  exposed  them  to  enemies  from 
abroad,  God  animated  this  good  man  to  ap- 
pear for  the  reforming  of  abuses,  the  putting 
down  of  idolatry,  the  appeasing  of  tumults, 
and  the  healing  of  the  wounds  given  to  the 
state  by  Abimelech's  usurpation.  Thus  he 
saved  them  from  themselves,  and  guarded 
them  against  their  enemies.  He  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  a  tribe  disposed  to  serve, 
for  he  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear  (Gen.  xlix. 
14,  15),  yet  one  of  that  tribe  is  here  raised 
up  to  rule ;  for  those  that  humble  themselves 
shall  be  exalted.  He  bore  the  name  of  him 
that  was  ancestor  to  the  first  family  of  that 
tribe ;  of  the  sons  of  Issachar  Tola  was  the 
first,  Gen.  xlvi.  13  ;  Num.  xxvi.  23.  It 
signifies  a  worm,  yet,  being  the  name  of  his 
ancestor,  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it.  Though 
he  was  of  Issachar,  yet,  when  he  was  raised 
up  to  the  government,  he  came  and  dwelt  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  which  was  more  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  that  the  people  might 
the  more  conveniently  resort  to  him  for 
judgment.  He  judged  Israel  twenty- three 
years  (r.  2),  kept  things  in  good  order,  but 
did  not  any  thing  very  memorable.  2.  Jair 
was  a  Gileadite,  so  was   his  next  successor 
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Israel  oppressed  by  the  Ammonites. 
Jephthah,  both  of  that  half  tribe  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  which  lay  on  the  other  side 
Jordan  ;  though  they  seemed  separated  from 
their  brethren,  yet  God  took  care,  while  the 
honour  of  the  government  was  shifted  from 
tribe  to  tribe  and  before  it  settled  in  Judah, 
that  those  who  lay  remote  should  sometimes 
share  in  it,  putting  more  abundant  honour  on 
that  part  which  lacked.  Jair  bore  the  name 
of  a  very  famous  man  of  the  same  tribe  who 
in  Moses's  time  was  very  active  in  reducing 
this  country.  Num.  xxxii.  41 ;  Josh.  xiii.  30. 
That  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  concerning 
this  Jair  is  the  increase  and  honour  of  his 
family:  He  had  thirty  sons,  v.  4.  And,  (1.) 
They  had  good  preferments,  for  they  rode  on 
thirty  ass  colts ;  that  is,  they  were  judges 
Itinerant,  who,  as  deputies  to  their  father, 
rode  from  place  to  place  in  their  several  cir- 
cuits to  administer  justice.  We  find  after- 
wards that  Samuel  made  his  sons  judges, 
though  he  could  not  make  them  good  ones, 
1  Sam.  viii.  1 — 3.  (2.)  They  had  good  pos- 
sessions, every  one  a  city,  out  of  those  that 
were  called,  from  their  ancestor  of  the  same 
name  with  their  father,  Havoth-jair — the  vil- 
lages of  Jair  ;  yet  they  are  called  cities,  either 
because  those  young  gentlemen  to  whom  they 
were  assigned  enlarged  and  fortified  them, 
and  so  improved  them  into  cities,  or  because 
they  were  as  well  pleased  with  their  lot  in 
those  country  towns  as  if  they  had  been  cities 
compact  together  and  fenced  with  gates  and 
bars.  Villages  are  cities  to  a  contented 
mind. 

6  And  the  children  of  Israel  did 
evil  again  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  served  Baalim,  and  Ashtaroth, 
and  the  gods  of  Syria,  and  the  gods 
of  Zidon,  and  the  gods  of  Moab,  and 
the  gods  of  the  children  of  Amnion, 
and  the  gods  of  the  Philistines,  and 
forsook  the  Lord,  and  served  not 
him.  7  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  sold 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  PhiHs- 
tines,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  child- 
ren of  Ammon.  8  And  that  year 
they  vexed  and  oppressed  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  eighteen  years,  all  the 
children  of  Israel  that  were  on  the 
other  side  Jordan  in  the  land  of  the 
Amorites,  which  is  in  Gilead.  9 
Moreover  the  children  of  Ammon 
passed  over  Jordan  to  fight  also 
against  Judah,  and  against  Benjamin, 
and  against  the  house  of  Ephraim ; 
so  that  Israel  was  sore  distressed. 


While  those  two  judges.  Tola  and  Jair, 
presided  in  the  affairs  of  Israel,  things  went 
well,  but  afterwards, 
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I.  Israel  returned  to  their  idolatry,  that 
sin  which  did  most  easily  beset  them  (v.  6') 
They  did  evil  again  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
from  whom  they  were  unaccountably  bent  to 
backslide,  as  a  foolish  people  and  unwise. 
1 .  They  worshipped  many  gods ;  not  only 
their  old  demons  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth, 
which  the  Canaanites  had  worshipped,  but, 
as  if  they  would  proclaim  their  folly  to  all 
their  neighbours,  they  sen-ed  the  gods  of 
Syria,  Zidon,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  the  Philis- 
tines. It  looks  as  if  the  chief  trade  of  Israel 
had  been  to  import  deities  from  all  countries. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  was  more  impious 
or  impolitic  to  do  this.  By  introducing  these 
foreign  deities,  they  rendered  themselves 
mean  and  despicable,  for  no  nation  that  had 
any  sense  of  honour  changed  their  gods. 
Much  of  the  wealth  of  Israel,  we  may  sup- 
pose, was  carried  out,  in  offerings  to  the 
temples  of  the  deities  in  the  several  countries 
whence  they  came,  on  which,  as  their  mother- 
churches,  their  temples  in  Israel  were  ex- 
pected to  own  their  dependence  ;  the  priests 
and  devotees  of  those  sorry  deities  would  fol- 
low their  gods,  no  doubt,  in  crowds  into  the 
land  of  Israel,  and,  if  they  could  not  live  in 
their  own  country,  would  take  root  there, 
and  so  strangers  would  devour  their  strength. 
If  they  did  it  in  compliment  to  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  them,  justly  were  they  disappointed ;  for 
those  nations  which  by  their  wicked  arts  they 
sought  to  make  their  friends  by  the  righteous 
judgments  of  God  became  their  enemies  and 
oppressors.  In  quo  quis  peccatyin  eopunitur — 
Wherein  a  person  offends,  therein  he  shall  be 
punished.  2.  ITiey  did  not  so  much  as 
admitthe  God  of  Israel  to beoneofthosemany 
deitiesthey  worshipped, butquite cast  him  off: 
They  forsook  the  Lord,  and  served  not  him  at 
all.  Those  that  think  to  serve  both  God  and 
Mammon  will  soon  come  entirely  to  forsake 
God,  and  to  serve  Mammon  only.  If  God  have 
not  all  the  heart,  he  will  soon  have  none  of  it. 

II.  God  renewed  his  judgments  upon 
them,  bringing  them  imder  the  power  of  op- 
pressing enemies.  Had  they  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  immediately,  they  might 
have  found  that  his  mercies  were  great ;  but 
God  let  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  man, 
whose  tender  mercies  are  cruel.  He  sold  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  that  lay 
south-west  of  Canaan,  and  of  the  Ammonites 
that  lay  north-east,  both  at  the  same  time ;  so 
that  between  those  two  millstones  they  were 
miserably  crushed,  as  the  original  word  is  (v.  8) 
for  oppressed.  God  had  appointed  that,  if  any 
of  the  cities  of  Israel  should  revolt  to  idolatry, 
the  rest  should  make  war  upon  them  and  cut 
them  off,  Deut.  xiii.  12,  &c.  They  had  been 
jealous  enough  in  this  matter,  almost  to  an 
extreme,  in  the  case  of  the  altar  set  up  by  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half  (Josh,  xxii.) ;  but  now 
they  had  grown  so  very  bad  that  when  one 
city  was  infected  witli  idolatry  the  next  took 
the  infection   and    instead  of  punishing  it. 
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imitated  and  out-did  it ;  and  therefore,  since 
those  that  should  have  been  revengers  to 
execute  wrath  on  those  that  did  this  evil  were 
themselves  guilty,  or  bore  the  sword  in  vain, 
God  brought  the  neighbouring  nations  upon 
them,  to  chastise  them  for  their  apostasy. 
The  oppression  of  Israel  by  the  Ammonites, 
the  posterity  of  Lot,  was,  1 .  Very  long.  It 
continued  eighteen  years.  Some  make  those 
years  to  be  part  of  the  judgeship  of  Jair,  who 
could  not  prevail  to  reform  and  deliver  Israel 
as  he  would.  Others  make  them  to  com- 
mence at  the  death  of  Jair,  which  seems  the 
more  probable  because  that  part  of  Israel 
which  was  most  infested  by  the  Ammonites 
was  Gilead,  Jair's  own  country,  which  we 
cannot  suppose  to  have  suffered  so  much 
while  he  was  living,  but  that  part  at  least 
would  be  reformed  and  protected.  2.  Very 
grievous.  They  vexed  them  and  oppressed 
them.  It  was  a  great  vexation  to  be  op- 
pressed by  such  a  despicable  people  as  the 
children  of  Ammon  were.  They  began  with 
those  tribes  that  lay  next  them  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  here  called  the  land  of  the 
Amorites  (v.  8)  because  the  Israelites  had  so 
wretchedly  degenerated,  and  had  made  them- 
selves so  like  the  heathen,  that  they  had  be- 
come, in  a  manner,  perfect  Amorites  (Ezek. 
xvi.  3),  or  because  by  their  sin  they  forfeited 
their  title  to  this  land,  so  that  it  might  justly 
be  looked  upon  as  the  land  of  the  Amorites 
again,  from  whom  they  took  it.  But  by  de- 
grees they  pushed  forward,  came  over  Jor- 
dan, and  invaded  Judah,  and  Benjamin,  and 
Ephraim  {v.  9),  three  of  the  most  famous 
tribes  of  Israel,  yet  thus  insulted  when  they 
had  forsaken  God,  and  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  invader.  Now  the  threatening 
was  fulfilled  that  they  should  be  slain  before 
their  enemies,  and  should  have  no  power  to 
stand  before  them.  Lev.  xxvi.  17,  37.  Their 
ways  and  their  doings  procure  this  to  them,- 
selves  ;  they  have  sadly  degenerated,  and  so 
they  come  to  be  sorely  distressed. 

10  And  the  children  of  Israel  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  saying,  We  have 
sinned  against  thee,  both  because  we 
have  forsaken  our  God,  and  also 
served  Baalim.  11  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Did 
not  I  deliver  you  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  from  the  Amorites,  from  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  from  the 
Philistines?  12  The  Zidonians  also, 
and  the  Amalekites,  and  the  Maon- 
ites,  did  oppress  you;  and  ye  cried 
to  me,  and  I  delivered  you  out  of 
ineir  hand.  13  Yet  ye  have  forsaken 
me,  and  served  other  gods :  where- 
fore I  will  deliver  you  no  more.  14 
Go  and  cry  unto  the  gods  which  ye 
have  chosen ;  let  them  deliver  vou  in 
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the  time  of  your  tribulation.  15  And 
the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  the 
Lord,  We  have  sinned  :  do  thou  unto 
us  whatsoever  seemeth  good  unto 
thee  ;  deliver  us  only,  we  pray  thee, 
this  day.  1 6  And  they  put  away  the 
strange  gods  from  among  them,  and 
served  the  Lord  :  and  his  soul  was 
grieved  for  the  misery  of  Israel.  17 
Then  the  children  of  Ammon  were 
gathered  together,  and  encamped  in 
Gilead.  And  the  children  of  Israel 
assembled  themselves  together,  and 
encamped  in  Mizpeh.  18  And  the 
people  and  princes  of  Gilead  said  one 
to  another,  What  man  is  he  that  will 
begin  to  fight  against  the  children  of 
Ammon?  he  shall  be  head  over  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Gilead. 

Here  is,  I.  A  humble  confession  which 
Israel  make  to  God  in  their  distress,  v.  \0 
Now  they  own  themselves  guilty,  like  a 
malefactor  upon  the  rack,  and  promise  re- 
formation, like  a  child  under  the  rod.  They 
not  only  complain  of  the  distress,  but  ac- 
knowledge it  is  their  own  sin  that  has 
brought  them  into  the  distress  ;  therefore 
God  is  righteous,  and  they  have  no  reason  to 
repine.  They  confess  their  omissions,  for  in 
them  their  sin  began — "  We  have  forsaken 
our  God,"  and  their  commissions — "  We 
have  served  Baalim,  and  herein  have  done 
foolishly,  treacherously,  and  very  wickedly," 

II.  A  humbling  message  which  God  there- 
upon sends  to  Israel,  whether  by  an  angel 
(as  ch.  ii.  1)  or  by  a  prophet  (as  ch.  vi.  8)  is 
not  certain.  It  was  kind  that  God  took 
notice  of  their  cry,  and  did  not  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  it  and  send  them  no  answer  at  all;  it 
was  kind  likewise  that  when  they  began  to 
repent  he  sent  them  such  a  message  as  was 
proper  to  increase  their  repentance,  that  they 
might  be  qualified  and  prepared  for  deliver- 
ance. Now  in  this  message,  1.  He  upbraids 
them  with  their  great  ingratitude^  reminds 
them  of  the  great  things  he  had  done  for  them, 
delivering  them  from  such  and  such  enemies, 
the  Egyptians  first,  out  of  whose  land  they 
were  rescued,  the  Amorites  whom  they  con- 
quered and  into  whose  land  they  entered, 
and  since  their  settlement  there,  when  the 
Ammonites  had  joined  with  the  Moabites  to 
oppress  them  {ch.  iii.  13),  when  the  Philis- 
tines were  vexatious  in  the  days  of  Shamgar, 
and  afterwards  other  enemies  had  given  them 
trouble,  upon  their  petition  God  had  wrought 
many  a  great  salvation  for  them,  v.  11,  12. 
Of  their  being  oppressed  by  the  Zidonians 
and  the  Maonites  we  read  not  elsewhere. 
God  had  in  justice  corrected  them,  and  in 
mercy  dehvered  them,  and  therefore  might 
reasonably  expect  that  either  through  fear 
or  through  love  they  would  adhere  to  hini 
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and  his  service.  Well  therefore  might  the 
word  cut  them  to  the  heart  (v.  13),  "Yet 
you  have  forsaken  rue  that  have  brought  you 
out  of  your  troubles  and  served  other  gods 
that  brought  you  into  your  troubles."  Thus 
did  they  forsake  their  own  mercies  for  their 
own  delusions.  2.  He  shows  them  how  justly 
he  migiit  now  abandon  ihem  to  ruin,  by 
abandoning  them  to  the  gods  that  they  had 
served.  To  awaken  them  to  a  thorough  re- 
pentance and  reformation,  he  lets  them  see, 
(1.)  Their  folly  in  serving  Baalim.  They 
had  been  at  a  vast  expense  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  such  gods  as  could  not  help  them 
when  they  had  most  need  of  their  help : 
"  Go,  and  cry  unto  the  gods  which  you  have 
chosen  (v.  14),  try  what  they  can  do  for  you 
now.  You  have  worshipped  them  as  gods — 
try  if  they  have  now  either  a  divine  power  or 
a  divine  goodness  to  be  employed  for  you. 
You  paid  your  homage  to  them  as  your  kings 
and  lords — try  if  they  will  now  protect  you. 
You  brought  your  sacrifices  of  praise  to  their 
altars  as  your  benefactors,  imagining  that 
they  gave  you  your  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  but 
a  friend  indeed  will  be  a  friend  in  need ;  what 
stead  will  their  favour  stand  you  in  now?" 
Note,  It  is  necessary,  in  true  repentance, 
that  there  be  a  full  conviction  of  the  utter 
insufficiency  of  all  those  things  to  help  us 
and  do  us  any  kindness  which  we  have 
idolized  and  set  upon  the  throne  in  our  hearts 
in  competition  with  God.  We  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  pleasures  of  sense  on  which 
we  have  doted  cannot  be  our  satisfaction, 
nor  the  wealth  of  the  world  which  we  have 
coveted  be  our  portion,  that  we  cannot  be 
happy  or  easy  any  where  but  in  God.  (2.) 
Their  misery  and  danger  in  forsaking  God. 
"  See  what  a  pass  you  have  brought  your- 
selves to  ;  now  you  can  expect  no  other  than 
that  I  should  say,  /  will  deliver  you  no  more, 
and  what  will  become  of  you  then  ?"  v.  13. 
This  he  tells  them,  not  only  as  what  he  might 
do,  but  as  what  he  would  do  if  they  rested  in 
a  confession  of  what  they  had  done  amiss, 
and  did  not  put  away  their  idols  and  amend 
for  the  future. 

III.  A  humble  submission  which  Israel 
hereupon  made  to  God's  justice,  with  a 
humble  application  to  his  mercy,  v.  1.5.  The 
children  of  Israel  met  together,  probably  in  a 
solemn  assembly  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, received  the  impressions  of  the  mes- 
sage God  had  sent  them,  were  not  driven  by 
it  to  despair,  though  it  was  very  threatening, 
but  resolve  to  lie  at  God's  feet,  and,  if  they 
perish,  they  will  perish  there.  They  not 
only  repeat  their  confession,  We  have  sinned, 
but,  1 .  They  surrender  themselves  to  God's 
justice  :  Do  thou  unto  us  whatsoever  seemeth 
good  unto  thee.  Hereby  they  own  that  they 
deserved  the  severest  tokens  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure and  were  sure  he  could  do  them  no 
wrong,  whatever  he  laid  upon  them ;  they 
humbled  themselves  under  his  mighty  and 
heavy  hand,  and  accepted  of  the  punishment 
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of  their  iniquity,  which  Moses  had  made  the 
condition  of  God's  return  in  mercy  to  them, 
Lev.  xxvi.  41.  Note,  True  penitents  dare 
and  will  refer  themselves  to  God  to  correct 
them  as  he  thinks  fit,  knowing  that  their  sin 
is  highly  malignant  in  its  deserts,  and  that 
God  is  not  rigorous  or  extreme  in  his  de- 
mands. 2.  They  supplicate  for  God's  mercy: 
Deliver  us  only,  tee  pray  thee,  this  day,  from 
this  enemy.  They  acknowledge  what  they 
deserved,  yet  pray  to  God  not  to  deal  with 
them  according  to  their  deserts.  Note,  We 
must  submit  to  God's  justice  with  a  hope  in 
his  mercy. 

IV.  A  blessed  reformation  set  on  foot 
hereupon.  They  brought  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance  (v.  16) :  They  put  away  the  gods 
of  strangers  (as  the  word  is),  strange  gods, 
and  worshipped  by  those  nations  that  were 
strangers  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  and 
to  the  covenants  of  promise,  and  they  served 
the  Lord.  Need  drove  them  to  him.  They 
knew  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  go  to  the  gods 
whom  they  had  served,  and  therefore  re- 
turned to  the  God  whom  they  had  slighted. 
This  is  true  repentance  not  only  for  sin,  but 
from  sin. 

V.  God's  gracious  return  in  mercy  to 
them,  which  is  expressed  here  very  tenderly 
(v.  16) :  His  soul  was  grieved  for  the  misery 
of  Israel.  Not  that  there  is  any  grief  in  God 
(he  has  infinite  joy  and  happiness  in  himself, 
which  cannot  be  broken  in  upon  by  either 
the  sins  or  the  miseries  of  his  creatures),  nor 
that  there  is  any  change  in  God :  he  is  in 
one  mind,  and  who  can  turn  him  ?  But  his 
goodness  is  his  glory.  By  it  he  pro- 
claims his  name,  and  magnifies  it  above  all 
names ;  and,  as  he  is  pleased  to  put  himself 
into  the  relation  of  a  father  to  his  people  that 
are  in  covenant  with  him,  so  he  is  pleased  to 
represent  his  goodness  to  them  by  the  com- 
passions of  a  father  towards  his  children ; 
for,  as  he  is  the  Father  of  lights,  so  he  is  the 
Father  of  mercies.  As  the  disobedience  and 
misery  of  a  child  are  a  grief  to  a  tender 
father,  and  make  him  feel  very  sensibly  from 
his  natural  affection,  so  the  provocations  of 
God's  people  are  a  grief  to  him  (Ps.  xcv.  10), 
he  is  broken  with  their  whorish  heart  (Ezek. 
vi.  9) ;  their  troubles  also  are  a  grief  to  him; 
so  he  is  pleased  to  speak  when  he  is  pleased 
to  appear  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people, 
changing  his  way  and  method  of  proceeding, 
as  tender  parents  when  they  begin  to  relent 
towards  their  children  with  whom  they  have 
been  displeased.  Such  are  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  our  God,  and  so  far  is  he  from  having 
any  pleasure  in  the  death  of  sinners. 

VI.  Things  are  now  working  towards 
their  deliverance  from  the  Ammonites'  ou- 
pression,  v.  17,  18.  God  had  said,  "  I  will 
deliver  you  no  more ;"  but  now  they  are  not 
what  they  were,  they  are  other  men,  they 
are  new  men,  and  now  he  will  deliver  them. 
That  threatening  was  denounced  to  convince 
and  humble  them,  and,  now  that  it  had  taken 
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its  desiied  effect,  it  is  revoked  in  order  to 
their  deliv^erance.  I,  The  Ammonites  are 
Imrdened  to  their  own  ruin.  They  gathered 
together  in  one  body,  that  they  might  be  de- 
stroyed at  one  blow.  Rev.  xvi.  IG.  2.  The 
Israelites  are  animated  to  their  own  rescue. 
They  assembled  likewise,  v.  17.  During 
their  eighteen  years*  oppression,  as  in  their 
former  servitudes,  they  were  run  down  by 
their  enemies,  because  they  would  not  incor- 
porate ;  each  family,  city,  or  tribe,  would 
stand  by  itself,  and  act  independently,  and 
so  they  all  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  op- 
pressors, for  want  of  a  due  sense  of  a  com- 
mon interest  to  cement  them :  but,  w^henever 
they  got  together,  they  did  well ;  so  they 
did  here.  When  God's  Israel  become  as  one 
man  to  advance  a  common  good  and  oppose 
a  common  enemy  what  difficulty  can  stand 
before  them  ?  The  people  and  princes  of 
Gilead,  having  met,  consult  first  about  a 
general  that  should  command  in  chief  against 
the  Ammonites.  Hitherto  most  of  the  de- 
liverers of  Israel  had  an  extraordinary  call 
to  the  office,  as  Ehud,  Barak,  Gideon  ;  but 
the  next  is  to  be  called  in  a  more  common 
way,  by  a  convention  of  the  states,  who  en- 
quired out  a  fit  man  to  command  their  army, 
found  out  one  admirably  well  qualified  for 
the  purpose,  and  God  owned  their  choice  by 
putting  his  Spirit  upon  him  (ch.  xi.  29) ;  so 
that  this  instance  is  of  use  for  direction  and 
encouragement  in  after-ages,  when  extra- 
ordinary calls  are  no  longer  to  be  expected. 
Let  such  be  impartially  chosen  to  public 
trust  and  power  as  God  has  qualified,  and 
then  God  will  graciously  own  those  who  are 
thus  chosen. 

CHAP.  XI. 

rhi»  chapter  give*  as  the  history  of  Jephthah,  another  of  Israel's 


judges,  and  numbered  among  the  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  by  faith  did  great  things  (Heb.  xi.  32),  though  he  bad  not 
such  an  extraordinary  call  as  the  rest  there  mentioned  had.  Here 
we  have,  i.  The  disadvantages  of  his  origin,  ver.  1 — 3.  U.  The 
Gileadites'  choice  of  him  to  be  commander-in-chief  against  the 
Ammonites,  and  the  terms  he  made  with  them,  ver.  4 — 11, 
HI.  His  treaty  with  the  king  of  Ammon  about  the  rights  of  the 
two  nations,  that  the  matter  might  be  determined,  if  possible, 
without  bloodshed,  ver.  12 — 2S.  IV.  His  war  with  the  Am- 
monites, which  he  enters  upon  with  a  solemn  vow  (ver.  29—31), 
prosecutes  with  bravery  (ver.  32),  and  ends  with  a  glorious  vic- 
tory, ver.  ;i3.  v.  The  straits  he  was  brought  into  at  his  return 
to  his  own  house  by  the  vow  he  had  made,  ver.  34—40. 

NOW  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  was 
a  mighty  man  of  valour,  and  he 
was  the  son  of  a  harlot :  and  Gilead 
begat  Jephthah.  2  And  Gilead's  wife 
bare  him  sons;  and  his  wife's  sons 
grew  up,  and  they  thrust  out  Jeph- 
thah, and  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt 
not  inherit  in  our  father's  house;  for 
thou  art  the  son  of  a  strange  woman. 
3  Then  Jephthah  fled  from  his  bre- 
thren, and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Tob  : 
and  there  were  gathered  vain  men  to 
Jephthah,  and  went  out  with  him. 

The  princes  and  people  of  Gilead  we  left, 
in  the  close  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  con- 
sulting about  the  choice  of  a  general,  having 
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come  to  this  resolve,  that  whoever  would 
undertake  to  lead  their  forces  agamst  the 
children  of  Ammon  should  by  common  con- 
sent be  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead.  The  enterprise  was  difficult,  and  it 
was  fit  that  so  great  an  encouragement  as 
this  should  be  })roposed  to  him  that  would 
undertake  it.  Now  all  agreed  that  Jephthah, 
the  Gileadite,  was  a  mighty  man  of  valour, 
and  very  fit  for  that  purpose,  none  so  fit  as 
he,  but  he  lay  under  three  disadvantages  : — 
1.  He  was  the  son  of  a  harlot  {v.  1),  of  a 
strange  woman  {v.  2),  one  that  was  neither  a 
wife  nor  a  concubine  ;  some  think  his  mother 
was  a  Gentile  ;  so  Josephus,  who  calls  him 
a  stranger  by  thgmother's  side.  An  Ishraael- 
ite,  say  the  Jews,  If  his  mother  was  a 
harlot,  that  was  not  his  fault,  however  it  was 
his  disgrace.  Men  ought  not  to  be  re- 
proached with  any  of  the  infelicities  of  their 
parentage  or  extraction,  so  long  as  they  are 
endeavouring  by  their  personal  merits  to  roll 
away  the  reproach.  The  son  of  a  harlot,  if 
born  again,  born  from  above,  shall  be  ac- 
cepted of  God,  and  be  as  welcome  as  any 
other  to  the  glorious  liberties  of  his  children. 
Jephthah  could  notread  in  the  law  the  brand 
there  put  on  the  Ammonites,  the  enemies  he 
was  to  grapple  with,  that  they  should  not  enter 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  but  in  the 
same  paragraph  he  met  with  that  which 
looked  black  upon  himself,  that  a  bastard 
should  be  in  like  manner  excluded,  Deut. 
xxiii.  2,  3.  But  if  that  law  means,  as  most 
probably  it  does,  only  those  that  are  born  of 
incest,  not  of  fornication,  he  was  not  within 
the  reach  of  it.  2.  He  had  been  driven  from 
his  country  by  his  brethren.  His  father's 
legitimate  children,  insisting  upon  the  rigour 
of  the  law,  thrust  him  out  from  having  any 
inheritance  with  them,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  his  extraordinary  qualifications, 
which  merited  a  dispensation,  and  would 
have  made  him  a  mighty  strength  and  orna- 
ment of  their  family,  if  they  had  overlooked 
his  being  illegitimate  and  admitted  him  to  a 
child's  part,  v.  2.  One  would  not  have 
thought  this  abandoned  youth  was  intended 
to  be  Israel's  deliverer  and  judge,  but  God 
often  humbles  those  whom  he  designs  to 
exalt,  and  makes  that  stone  the  head  of  the 
corner  which  the  builders  refused  ;  so  Joseph, 
Moses,  and  David,  the  three  most  eminent 
of  the  shepherds  of  Israel,  were  all  thrust 
out  by  men,  before  they  were  called  of  God 
to  their  great  offices.  3.  He  had,  in  his 
exile,  headed  a  rabble,  v.  3.  Being  driven 
out  by  his  brethren,  his  great  soul  would  not 
suflfer  him  either  to  dig  or  beg,  but  by  his 
sword  he  must  live ;  and,  being  soon  noted 
for  his  bravery,  those  that  were  reduced  to 
such  straits,  and  animated  by  such  a  spirit, 
enlisted  themselves  under  him.  Vain  men 
they  are  here  called,  that  is,  men  that  had 
run  through  their  estates  and  had  to  seek  for 
a  livelihood.  These  went  out  with  him,  not 
to  rob  or  plunder,  but  to  hunt  wild  beasts, 
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and  perhaps  to  make  incursions  upon  those 
countries  which  Israel  was  entitled  to,  but 
had  not  as  yet  come  to  the  possession  of,  or 
were  some  way  or  other  injured  by.  This  is 
the  man  that  must  save  Israel,  lliat  people 
had  by  their  idolatry  made  themselves 
children  of  whoredoms,  and  aliens  from  God 
and  his  covenant,  and  therefore,  though  God 
upon  their  repentance  will  deliver  them,  yet, 
to  mortify  them  and  remind  them  of  their 
sin,  he  chooses  to  do  it  by  a  bastard  and  an 
exile. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass  in  process 
of  time,  that  the  children  of  Ammon 
made  war  against  Israel.  5  And  it 
was  so,  that  when  the  children  of 
Ammon  made  war  against  Israel,  the 
elders  of  Gilead  went  to  fetch  Jeph- 
thah  out  of  the  land  of  Tob  :  6  And 
they  said  unto  Jephthah,  Come,  and 
be  our  captain,  that  we  may  fight  with 
the  children  of  Ammon.  7  And  Jeph- 
thah said  unto  the  elders  of  Gilead, 
Did  not  ye  hate  me,  and  expel  me  out 
of  my  father's  house  ?  and  why  are  ye 
come  unto  me  now  when  ye  are  in 
distress  ?  8  And  the  elders  of  Gilead 
said  unto  Jephthah,  Therefore  we  turn 
again  to  thee  now,  that  thou  mayest 
go  with  us,  and  fight  against  the. child- 
ren of  Ammon,  and  be  our  head  over 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead.  9  And 
Jephthah  said  unto  the  elders  of  Gi- 
lead, If  ye  bring  me  home  again  to 
fight  against  the  children  of  Ammon, 
and  the  Lord  deliver  them  before  me, 
shall  I  be  your  head?  10  And  the 
elders  of  Gilead  said  unto  Jephthah, 
The  Lord  be  witness  between  us,  if 
we  do  not  so  according  to  thy  words. 
1 1  Then  Jephthah  went  with  the  el- 
ders of  Gilead,  and  the  people  made 
him  head  and  captain  over  them  :  and 
Jephthah  uttered  all  his  words  before 
the  Lord  in  Mizpeh. 

Here  is,  I.  The  distress  which  the  children 
of  Israel  were  in  upon  the  Ammonites'  in- 
vasion of  their  country,  v.  4.  Probably  this 
was  the  same  invasion  with  that  mentioned, 
ch.  X.  17,  when  the  children  of  Ammon 
were  gathered  together  and  encamped  in  or 
against  Gilead.  And  those  words,  in  proces.9 
f/  time,  refer  to  what  goes  immediately  be- 
fore of  the  exjmlsion  of  Jephthah  ;  many 
days  after  he  had  been  thus  thrust  out  in 
disgrace  was  he  fetched  back  again  with 
honour. 

II.  The  court  which  the  elders  made  to 
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Jephthah  hereupon  to  come  and  help  them 
They  did  not  write  or  send  a  messenger  to 
him,  but  went  themselves  to  fetch  him,  re- 
solving to  have  no  denial,  and  the  exigence 
of  the  case  was  such  as  would  admit  no 
delay.  Their  errand  to  him  was.  Come,  and 
be  our  captain,  v.  G.  They  knew  none  among 
themselves  that  was  able  to  undertake  that 
great  trust,  but  in  eflect  confessed  themselves 
unfit  for  it ;  they  know  hhn  to  be  a  bold 
man,  and  inured  to  the  sword,  and  therefore 
he  mUvSt  be  the  man.  See  how  God  prepares 
men  for  the  service  he  designs  them  for,  and 
makes  their  troubles  work  for  their  advance- 
ment. If  Jephthah  had  not  been  put  to  his 
shifts  by  his  brethren's  unkindness,  he  would 
not  have  had  such  occasion  as  this  gave  him 
to  exercise  and  improve  his  martial  genius, 
and  so  to  signalize  himself  and  become 
famous.  Out  of  the  eater  comes  forth  meat . 
The  children  of  Israel  were  assembled  and 
encamped,  ch.  x.  17-  But  an  army  without 
a  general  is  like  a  body  without  a  head ; 
therefore  Come,  say  they,  and  he  our  captain, 
that  we  may  fight.  See  the  necessity  of 
government;  though  they  were  hearty  enough 
in  the  cause,  yet  they  owned  they  could  not 
fight  without  a  captain  to  command  them. 
So  necessary  is  it  to  all  societies  that  there 
be  a  pars  imperans  and  a  pars  subdita,  some 
to  rule  and  others  to  obey,  that  any  com- 
munity would  humbly  beg  the  favour  of 
being  commanded  rather  than  that  every 
man  should  be  his  own  master.  Blessed  be 
God  for  government,  for  a  good  government. 
III.  The  objections  Jephthah  makes  against 
accepting  their  offer :  Did  you  not  hate  me, 
and  expel  me  ?  v.  7.  It  should  seem  that  his 
brethren  were  some  of  these  elders,  or  these 
elders  by  suffering  his  brethren  to  abuse  him, 
and  not  righting  him  as  they  ought  to  have 
done  (for  their  business  is  to  defend  the  poor 
and  fatherless,  Ps.  Ixxxii.  3,  4),  had  made 
themselves  guilty  of  liis  expulsion,  and  he 
might  justly  charge  them  with  it.  Magis- 
trates, that  have  power  to  protect  those  that 
are  injured,  if  they  neglect  to  redress  their 
grievances  are  really  guilty  of  inflicting  them. 
'*  You  hated  me  and  expelled  me,  and  there- 
fore how  can  I  believe  that  you  are  sincere  in 
this  proposal,  and  how  can  you  expect  that  I 
should  do  you  any  service  ?"  Not  but  that 
Jephthah  was  very  willing  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, but  he  thought  fit  to  give  them  a  hint  of 
their  former  unkindness  to  him,  that  they 
might  repent  of  their  sin  in  using  him  so  ill, 
and  might  for  the  future  be  the  more  sensible 
of  their  obligations.  Thus  Joseph  humbled 
his  brethren  before  he  made  himself  known 
to  them.  Tlie  particular  case  between  the 
Gileadites  and  Jephthah  was  a  resemblance 
of  the  general  state  of  the  case  between 
Israel  and  God  at  this  time.  ITiey  had 
thrust  God  out  by  their  idolatries,  yet  in  their 
distress  begged  his  help ;  he  told  them  how 
justly  he  might  have  rejected  them,  and  yet 
graciously  delivered  them.    So  did  Jephthah . 
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Many  slight  God  and  good  men  till  they  come 
to  be  in  distress,  and  then  they  are  desirous 
of  God*s  mercy  and  good  men's  prayers. 

IV.  Their  urgency  with  him  to  accept  the 
government  they  offer  him,  v.  8.  "There- 
fore because  we  formerly  did  thee  that  wrong, 
and  to  show  thee  that  we  reijent  of  it  and 
would  gladly  atone  for  it,  we  turn  again  to 
thee  now,  to  put  such  an  honour  upon  thee 
as  shall  balance  that  indignity."  Let  this 
instance  be,  1.  A  caution  to  us  not  to  de- 
spise or  trample  upon  any  because  they  are 
mean,  nor  to  be  injurious  to  any  that  we 
have  advantage  against,  because,  whatever 
we  think  of  them  now,  the  time  may  come 
when  we  may  have  need  of  them,  and  may 
be  glad  to  be  beholden  to  them.  It  is  our 
wisdom  to  make  no  man  our  enemy,  because 
we  know  not  how  soon  our  distresses  may 
be  such  as  that  we  may  be  highly  concerned 
to  make  him  our  friend.  2.  An  encourage- 
ment to  men  of  worth  that  are  slighted  or 
ill-treated.  Let  them  bear  it  with  meekness 
and  cheerfulness,  and  leave  it  to  God  to  make 
their  light  shine  out  of  obscurity.  Fuller's 
remark  on  this  story,  in  his  "  Pisgah  Sight," 
iS  this  :  "  Virtue  once  in  an  age  will  work 
her  own  advancement,  and,  when  such  as 
hate  it  chance  to  need  it,  they  will  be  forced 
to  prefer  it,"  and  then  the  honour  will  appear 
the  brighter. 

V.  The  bargain  he  makes  with  them.  He 
had  mentioned  the  injuries  they  had  for- 
merly done  him,  but,  perceiving  their  re- 
pentance, his  spirit  was  too  great  and  ge- 
nerous to  mention  them  any  more.  God  had 
forgiven  Israel  the  affronts  they  had  put 
upon  him  {ch.  x.  16),  and  therefore  Jephthah 
will  forgive.  Only  he  thinks  it  prudent  to 
make  his  bargain  wisely  for  the  future,  since 
he  deals  with  men  that  he  had  reason  to  dis- 
trust. 1.  He  puts  to  them  a  fair  question, 
V.  9  He  speaks  not  with  too  much  confi- 
dence of  his  success,  knowing  how  justly 
God  might  suffer  the  Ammonites  to  prevail 
for  the  further  punishment  of  Israel;  but 
puts  an  if  upon  it.  Nor  does  he  speak  with 
any  confidence  at  all  in  himself;  if  he  do 
succeed,  it  is  the  Lord  that  delivers  them  into 
his  handy  intending  hereby  to  remind  his 
countrymen  to  look  up  to  God,  as  arbitrator 
of  the  controversy  and  the  giver  of  victory, 
for  so  he  did.  **  Now  if,  by  the  blessing  oiF 
God,  I  come  home  a  conqueror,  tell  me 
plainly  shall  I  he  your  head  f  If  I  deliver 
you,  under  God,  shall  I,  under  him,  reform 
you  ?"  The  same  question  is  put  to  those 
who  desire  salvation  by  Christ.  "  If  he  save 
you,  will  you  be  willing  that  he  shall  rule 
you  ?  for  on  no  other  terms  will  he  save  you. 
If  he  make  you  happy,  shall  he  make  you 
holy  ?  If  he  be  your  helper,  shall  he  be  your 
head?"  2.  They  immediately  give  him  a 
positive  answer  {v.  10) :  *'  We  will  do  accord- 
ing to  thy  words  j  command  us  in  war,  and 
thou  shaft  command  us  in  peace."  They  do 
not  take  time  to  consider  of  it.     The  case 
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was  too  plain  to  need  a  debate,  and  tne  ne- 
cessity too  pressing  to  admit  a  delay.  They 
knew  they  had  power  to  conclude  a  treaty 
for  those  whom  they  represented,  and  there- 
fore bound  it  with  an  oath.  The  Lord  be 
witness  between  us.  They  appeal  to  God's 
omniscience  as  the  judge  of  their  present 
sincerity,  and  to  his  justice  as  an  avenger  if 
afterwards  they  should  prove  false.  The 
Lord  be  a  hearer,  so  the  word  is.  Whatever 
we  speak,  it  concerns  us  to  remember  that 
God  is  a  hearer,  and  to  speak  accordingly. 
Thus  was  the  original  contract  ratified  be- 
tween Jephthah  and  the  Gileadites,  which 
all  Israel,  it  should  seem,  agreed  to  after- 
wards, for  it  is  said  (ch.  xii.  7),  he  judged 
Israel.  He  hereupon  went  with  them  (v. 
11)  to  the  place  where  they  were  all  as- 
sembled {ch.  X.  17),  and  there  by  common 
consent  they  made  him  head  and  captain,  and 
so  ratified  the  bargain  their  representatives 
had  made  with  him,  that  he  should  be 
not  only  captain  now,  but  head  for  life. 
Jephthah,  to  obtain  this  little  honour,  was 
willing  to  expose  his  life  for  them  (ch.  xii. 
3),  and  shall  Ave  be  discouraged  in  our 
Christian  warfare  by  any  of  the  diflficulties 
we  may  meet  with  in  it,  when  Christ  himself 
has  promised  a  crown  of  life  to  him  that 
overcometh  ? 

VI.  Jephthah's  pious  acknowledgment  of 
God  in  this  great  aflfair  (t?.  11 ) :  He  uttered 
all  his  words  before  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh,  that  is, 
upon  his  elevation,  he  immediately  retired  to 
his  devotions,  and  in  prayer  spread  the  whole 
matter  before  God,  both  his  choice  to  the  oflfice 
and  his  execution  of  the  oflBce,  as  one  that 
had  his  eye  ever  towards  the  Lord,  and  would 
do  nothing  without  him,  that  leaned  not  to 
his  own  understanding  or  courage,  but  de- 
pended on  God  and  his  favour.  He  utters 
before  God  all  his  thoughts  and  cares  in  this 
matter ;  for  God  gives  us  leave  to  be  free 
with  him.  1.  "Lord,  the  people  have  made 
me  their  head  ;  wilt  thou  confirm  the  choice, 
and  own  me  as  thy  people's  head  under  thee 
and  for  thee?"  God  justly  complains  of 
Israel  (Hes.  viii.  4),  they  have  set  up  kings, 
but  not  by  me.  "  Lord,"  said  Jephthah,  "I 
will  be  no  head  of  their  making  without 
thee.  I  will  not  accept  the  government 
unless  thou  give  me  leave."  Had  Abimelech 
done  this,  he  might  have  prospered.  2. 
"  Lord,  they  have  made  me  their  captain,  to 
go  before  them  in  this  war  with  the  Ammon- 
ites ;  shall  I  have  thy  presence  ?  Wilt  thou 
go  before  me?  If  not,  carry  me  not  up  hence. 
Lord,  satisfy  me  in  the  justice  of  the  cause. 
Assure  me  of  success  in  the  enterprise." 
This  is  a  rare  example,  to  be  imitated  by  all, 
particularly  by  great  ones ;  in  all  our  ways 
let  us  acknowledge  God,  seek  his  favour,  ask 
counsel  at  his  mouth,  and  take  him  along 
with  us ;  so  shall  we  make  our  way  pros- 
perous. Thus  Jephthah  opened  the  cam- 
paign with  prayer.  That  was  likely  to  end 
gloriously  which  began  thus  piously. 
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12  AndJephthah  sent  messengers 
unto  the  king  of  the  children  of  Am- 
nion, saying,  What  hast  thou  to  do 
witli  me,  that  thou  art  come  against 
me  to  fight  in  my  land  ?  13  And  the 
king  of  the  children  of  Ammon  an- 
swered unto  the  messengers  of  Jeph- 
thah,  Because  Israel  took  away  my 
land,  when  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt, 
from  Arnon  even  unto  Jabbok,  and 
unto  Jordan:  now  therefore  restore 
those  lands  again  peaceably.  14  And 
Jephthah  sent  messengers  again  unto 
the  king  of  the  children  of  Ammon  : 
15  And  said  unto  him.  Thus  saith 
Jephthah,  Israel  took  not  away  the 
land  of  Moab,  nor  the  land  of  the 
children  of  Ammon:  16'  But  when 
Israel  came  up  from  Egypt,  and  walked 
through  the  wilderness  unto  the  Red 
sea,  and  came  to  Kadesh ;  1 7  Then 
Israel  sent  messengers  unto  the  king 
of  Edom,  saying.  Let  me,  I  pray  thee, 
])ass  through  thy  land  :  but  the  king 
of  Edom  would  not  hearken  thereto. 
And  in  like  manner  they  sent  unto 
the  king  of  Moab  :  but  he  would  not 
consent :  and  Israel  abode  in  Kadesh. 
1  vS  Then  they  went  along  through  the 
wilderness,  and  compassed  the  land  of 
Edom,  and  the  land  ot  Moab,  and 
came  by  the  east  side  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  and  pitched  on  the  other  side 
of  Arnon,  but  came  not  within  the 
border  of  Moab  :  for  Arnon  ivas  the 
border  of  Moab.     19  And  Israel  sent 


unto  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  the  king  of  Heshbon ;  and 
Israel  said  unto  him.  Let  us  pass,  we 
pray  thee,  through  thy  land  into  my 
place.  20  But  Sihon  trusted  not  Is- 
rael to  pass  through  his  coast:  but 
Sihon  gathered  all  his  people  together, 
and  pitched  in  Jahaz,  and  fought 
against  Israel.  21  And  the  Lord 
(iod  of  Israel  delivered  Sihon  and  all 
his  people  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  and 
they  smote  them  :  so  Israel  possessed 
all  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country.  22  And 
they  possessed  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Amorites,  from  Arnon  even  unto  Jab- 
bok, and  from  the  wilderness  even 
unto  Jordan.  23  So  now  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  hath  dispossessed  the 
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Amorites  from  before  his  people  Is- 
rael, and  shouldest  thou  possess  it? 
24  Wilt  not  thou  possess  that  which 
Chemosh  thy  god  giveth  thee  to  pos- 
sess ?  So  whomsoever  the  Lord  our 
God  shall  drive  out  from  before  us, 
them  will  we  possess.  25  And  now 
art  thou  any  thing  better  than  Balak 
the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab  ?  did 
he  ever  strive  against  Israel,  or  did  he 
ever  fight  against  them,  2G  While 
Israel  dwelt  in  Heshbon  aiidhertowns^ 
and  in  Aroer  and  her  towns,  and  in 
all  the  cities  that  be  along  by  the 
coasts  of  Arnon,  three  hundred  years  ? 
why  therefore  did  ye  not  recover  them 
within  that  time?  27  Wherefore  I 
have  not  sinned  against  thee,  but  thou 
doest  me  wrong  to  war  against  me . 
the  Lord  the  Judge  be  judge  this  day 
between  the  children  of  Israel  and 
the  children  of  Ammon.  28  How- 
beit  the  king  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of 
Jephthah  which  he  sent  him. 


We  have  here  the  treaty  between  Jephthah, 
now  judge  of  Israel,  and  the  king  of  the  Am- 
monites (who  is  not  named),  that  the  con- 
troversy between  the  two  nations  might,  if 
jjossible,  be  accommodated  without  the  erfu- 
sion  of  blood. 

1.  Jephthah,  as  one  having  authority,  sent 
to  the  king  of  Ammon,  who  in  this  war  was 
the  aggressor,  to  demand  his  reasons  for  in- 
vading the  land  of  Israel :  "  Why  hast  thou 
come  to  fight  against  me  in  7ny  land?  v.  12. 
Had  1  come  first  into  thy  land  to  disturb 
thee  in  thy  possession,  this  would  have  been 
reason  enough  for  fighting  against  me,  for 
how  must  force  he  repelled  but  by  force  ? 
but  what  hast  thou  to  do  to  come  thus  in  a 
hostile  manner  into  my  land  f"  so  he  calls 
it,  in  the  name  both  of  God  and  Israel. 
Now  this  fair  demand  shows,  1.  That 
Jephthah  did  not  delight  in  war,  though  he 
was  a  mighty  man  of  valour,  but  was  willing 
to  prevent  it  by  a  peaceable  accommodation. 
If  he  could  by  reason  persuade  the  invaders 
to  retire,  he  would  not  compel  them  to  do  it 
by  the  sword.  War  should  be  the  last 
remedy,  not  to  be  used  till  all  other  methods 
of  ending  matters  in  variance  have  been  tried 
in  vain,  ratio  ultima  regum — the  last  resource 
of  kings.  This  rule  should  be  observed  in 
going  to  law.  The  sword  of  justice,  as  well 
as  the  sword  of  war,  must  not  be  appealed 
to  till  the  contending  parties  have  first  en- 
deavoured by  gentler  means  to  understand 
one  another,  and  to  accommodate  matters  in 
variance,  1  Cor.  vi.  1.  2.  That  Jephthah  did 
delight  in  equity,  and  designed  no  other  than 
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to  do  justice.  If  the  children  of  Ammon 
could  convince  liim  that  Israel  had  done 
them  wrong,  he  was  ready  to  restore  the 
rights  of  the  Ammonites.  If  not,  it  was 
plain  by  their  invasion  that  they  did  Israel 
wrong,  and  he  was  ready  to  mamtain  the 
rights  of  the  Israelites.  A  sense  of  justice 
should  guide  and  govern  us  m  all  our  un- 
dertakmgs. 

II.  The  king  of  the  Ammonites  now  gives 
m  his  demand,  which  he  should  have  pub- 
lished before  he  had  invaded  Israel,  v.  13. 
His  pretence  is,  "  Israel  took  away  my  lands 
long  since;  now  therefore  restore  those 
lands."  We  have  reason  to  think  the  Am- 
monites, when  they  made  this  descent  upon 
Israel,  meant  no  other  than  to  spoil  and  plunder 
the  country,  and  enrich  themselves  with  the 
prey,  as  they  had  done  formerly  under  Eglon 
(ch.  iii.  13)  when  no  such  demand  as  this 
was  made,  though  the  matter  was  then  fresh  ; 
but  when  Jephthah  demanded  the  cause  of 
their  quarrel,  and  they  could  not  for  shame 
own  what  was  their  true  intent  and  meaning, 
some  old  musty  records  were  searched,  or 
some  ancient  traditions  enquired  into,  and 
from  them  this  reason  was  drawn  to  serve  the 
present  turn,  for  a  colourable  pretence  of 
equity  in  the  invasion.  Even  those  that  do 
the  greatest  wrong  yet  have  such  a  convic- 
tion in  their  consciences  of  justice  that  they 
would  seem  to  do  right.  Restore  those  lands. 
See  upon  what  uncertain  terms  we  hold  our 
worldly  possessions  ;  what  we  think  we  have 
the  surest  hold  of  may  be  challenged  from 
us,  and  wrested  out  of  our  hands.  Those 
that  have  got  to  the  heavenly  Canaan  need 
not  fear  having  their  titles  questioned. 

III.  Jephthah  gives  in  a  very  full  and  sa- 
tisfactory answer  to  this  demand,  showing  it 
to  be  altogether  unjust  and  unreasonable, 
and  that  the  Ammonites  had  no  title  to  this 
country  that  lay  between  the  rivers  Arnon 
and  Jabbok,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  As  one  very 
well  versed  in  the  history  of  his  country,  he 
shows, 

1.  That  Israel  never  took  any  land  away 
either  from  the  Moabites  or  Ammonites. 
He  puts  them  together  because  they  were 
brethren,  the  children  of  Lot,  near  neigh- 
bours, and  of  united  interests,  having  the 
same  god,  Chemosh,  and  perhaps  sometimes 
the  same  king.  The  lands  in  question  Israel 
took  away,  not  from  the  Moabites  or  Am- 
.nonites  (they  had  particular  orders  from  God 
not  to  meddle  with  them  nor  any  thing  they 
had,  Deut.  ii.  9, 1 9,  and  religiously  observed 
their  orders),  but  they  found  them  in  the 
possession  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites, 
and  out  of  his  hand  they  took  them  justly 
and  honourably,  as  he  will  show  afterwards. 
If  the  Amorites,  before  Israel  came  into  that 
country,  had  taken  these  lands  from  the 
Moabites  or  Ammonites,  as  it  should  seem 
they  had  (Num.  xxi.  26 ;  Josh.  xiii.  25), 
Israel  was  not  concerned  to    enquire   into 
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that  or  answer  for  it.  If  the  Ammorite^ 
had  lost  these  lands  and  their  title  to  them, 
the  children  of  Israel  were  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  recover  the  possession  for  them. 
Their  business  was  to  conquer  for  themselves, 
not  for  other  people.  This  is  his  first  plea, 
"  Not  guilty  of  the  trespass.*' 

2.  That  they  were  so  far  from  invading 
the  property  of  any  other  nations  than  the 
devoted  posterity  of  cursed  Canaan  (one  of 
the  branches  of  which  the  Amorites  were. 
Gen.  X.  16)  that  they  would  not  so  much  as 
force  a  passage  through  the  country  either 
of  the  Edomites,  the  seed  of  Esau,  or  of  the 
Moabites,  the  seed  of  Lot ;  but  even  after  a 
very  tedious  march  through  the  wilderness, 
with  which  they  were  sadly  tired  {v.  16), 
when  the  king  of  Edom  first,  and  afterwards 
the  king  of  Moab,  denied  them  the  courtesy 
of  a  way  through  their  country  (v.  17),  rather 
than  give  them  any  offence  or  annoyance, 
weary  as  they  were,  they  put  themselves  to 
the  further  fatigue  of  compassing  both  the 
land  of  Edom  and  that  of  Moab,  and  came 
not  within  the  border  of  either,  u.  18.  Note, 
Those  that  behave  themselves  inoflfensively 
may  take  the  comfort  of  it,  and  plead  it 
against  those  that  charge  them  with  injustice 
and  wrong  doing.  Our  righteousness  vnll 
answer  for  us  in  time  to  come  (Gen.  xxx.  33) 
and  will  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish 
men,  1  Pet.  ii.  15. 

3.  That  in  that  war  in  which  they  took 
this  land  out  of  the  hands  of  Sihon  king  of 
the  Amorites  he  was  the  aggressor,  and  not 
they,  V.  19,  20.  They  sent  a  humble  petition 
to  him  for  leave  to  go  through  his  land, 
willing  to  give  him  any  security  for  their 
good  behaviour  in  their  march.  "  Let  us 
pass  (say  they)  unto  our  place,  that  is,  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  is  the  only  place  we 
call  ours,  and  to  which  we  are  pressing  for- 
ward, not  designing  a  settlement  here."  But 
Sihon  not  only  denied  them  this  courtesy, 
as  Edom  and  Moab  had  done  (had  he  only 
done  so,  who  knows  but  Israel  might  have 
gone  about  some  other  way  ?)  but  he  mus- 
tered all  his  forces,  and  fought  against  Israel 
(v.  20),  not  only  shut  them  out  of  his  own 
land,  but  would  have  cut  them  off  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  (Num.  xxi.  23,  24),  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  their  ruin,  v.  20.  Israel 
therefore,  in  their  war  with  him,  stood  in  their 
own  just  and  necessary  defence,  and  there- 
fore, having  routed  his  army,  might  justly, 
in  further  revenge  of  the  injury,  seize  his 
country  as  forfeited.  Thus  Israel  came  to 
the  possession  of  this  country,  and  doubted 
not  to  make  good  their  title  to  it ;  and  it  is 
very  unreasonable  for  the  Ammonites  to 
question  their  title,  for  the  Amorites  were 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  it  was 
purely  their  land  and  their  coasts  that  the 
Israelites  then  made  themselves  masters  of, 
r.  21,  22. 

4.  He  pleads  a  grant  from  the  crown,  and 
claims  under  that,  v    23,  24.     It  was  not 
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Israel  (they  were  fatigued  with  their  long 
march,  and  were  not  tit  for  action  so  soon), 
but  it  was  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  is 
King  of  nations,  whose  the  earth  is  and  the 
fulness  thereof,  he  it  was  that  dispossessed 
the  Amorites  and  planted  Israel  in  their  room. 
God  gave  them  the  land  by  an  express  and 
particular  conveyance,  such  as  vested  the 
title  in  thera,  which  they  might  make  good 
against  all  the  world.  Deut.  ii.  24,  /  have 
given  into  thy  hand  Sihon  and  his  land ;  he 
gave  it  to  them,  by  giving  them  a  complete 
victory  over  the  present  occupants,  notwith- 
standing the  great  disadvantages  they  were 
under.  "  Can  you  think  that  God  gave  it  to 
us  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner  with 
design  that  we  should  return  it  to  the  Moab- 
ites  or  Ammonites  again  ?  No,  we  put  a 
higher  value  upon  God's  favours  than  to  part 
with  them  so  easily."  To  corroborate  this 
plea,  he  urges  an  argument  ad  hominem — 
directed  to  the  man :  Wilt  not  thou  possess 
that  which  Chemosh  thy  god  giveth  thee? 
He  not  only  appeals  to  the  common  resolu- 
tions of  men  to  hold  their  own  against  all 
the  world,  but  to  the  common  religion  of  the 
nations,  which,  they  thought,  obliged  them 
to  make  much  of  that  which  their  gods  gave 
them.  Not  that  Jephthah  thought  Chemosh 
a  god,  only  he  is  thy  god,  and  the  worshippers 
even  of  those  dunghill  deities  that  could  do 
neither  good  nor  evil  yet  thought  themselves 
beholden  to  them  for  all  they  had(Hos.  ii.  12, 
These  are  my  rewards  which  my  lovers  have  given 
me;  and  see  Judg.  xvi.  24)  and  made  this  a  rea- 
son why  they  would  hold  it  fast,  that  their  gods 
gave  it  to  them.  **  This  thou  thinkest  a  good 
title,  and  shall  not  we  ?"  The  Ammonites 
had  dispossessed  those  that  dwelt  in  their 
land  before  them ;  they  thought  they  did  it 
by  the  help  of  Chemosh  their  god,  but  really 
it  was  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  that  did  it 
for  them,  as  is  expressly  said,  Deut.  ii.  19,  21. 
•*  Now,"  says  Jephthah,  "  we  have  as  good 
a  title  to  our  country  as  you  have  to  yours." 
Note,  One  instance  of  the  honour  and  respect 
we  owe  to  God,  as  our  God,  is  rightly  to 
possess  that  which  he  gives  us  to  jjossess, 
leceive  it  from  him,  use  it  for  him,  keep  it 
for  his  sake,  and  part  with  it  when  he  calls 
for  it.  He  has  given  it  to  us  to  jjossess,  not 
to  enjoy.  He  himself  only  must  be  enjoyed, 
f).  He  pleads  prescription.  (1.)  Their  title 
had  not  been  disputed  when  they  first  entered 
upon  it,  v.  25.  "  Balak  who  was  then  king 
of  Moab,  from  whom  the  greatest  })art  of 
these  lands  had  been  taken  by  the  Amorites, 
and  who  was  most  concerned  and  best  able 
to  oppose  us,  if  he  had  had  any  thing  to  ob- 
ject against  our  settlement  there,  yet  sat  still, 
and  never  offered  to  strive  against  Israel." 
He  knew  that  for  his  own  part  he  had  fairly 
lost  it  to  the  Amorites  and  was  not  able  to 
recover  it,  and  could  not  but  acknowledge 
that  Israel  had  fairly  won  it  of -the  Amorites, 
and  therefore  all  his  care  was  to  secure  what 
was  left :  he  never  pretended  a  title  to  what 
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was  lost.  See  Num.  xxii.  2,  3.  "  He  then 
acquiesced  in  God's  way  of  disposing  of  king- 
doms, and  wilt  not  thou  now?"  (2.)  Their 
possession  had  never  yet  been  disturbed,  v. 

26.  He  pleads  that  they  had  kept  this  country 
as  their  own  now  about  300  years,  and  the 
Ammonites  in  all  that  time  had  never  attempt- 
ed to  take  it  from  them,  no,  not  when  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  oppress  them,  ch.  iii. 
13,  14.  So  that,  supposing  their  title  had 
not  been  clear  at  the  first  (which  yet  he  had 
proved  it  was),  yet,  no  claim  having  been 
made  for  so  many  generations,  the  entry  of 
the  children  of  Ammon,  without  doubt,  was 
barred  for  ever.  A  title  so  long  unquestioned 
shall  be  presumed  unquestionable. 

6,  By  these  arguments  Jephthah  justifies 
himself  and  his  own  cause  ("  I  have  not  sin- 
ned against  thee  in  taking  or  keeping  what  I 
have  no  right  to ;  if  I  had,  I  would  instantly 
make  restitution"),  and  condemns  the  Am- 
monites :  **  Thou  doest  me  wrong  to  war 
against  me,  and  must  expect  to  speed  accord- 
ingly," V.  27.  It  seems  to  me  an  evidence  that 
the  children  of  Israel,  in  the  days  of  their  pros- 
perity and  power  (for  some  such  days  they 
had  in  the  times  of  the  judges)  had  conducted 
themselves  very  inoffensively  to  all  their 
neighbours  and  had  not  been  vexatious  or 
oppressing  to  them  (either  l)y  way  of  reprisal 
or  under  colour  of  propagating  their  religion), 
that  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  when  he 
would  seek  an  occasion  of  quarrelling  with 
them,  was  forced  to  look  300  years  back  for  a 
pretence.  It  becomes  the  people  of  God  thus  to 
be  blameless  and  harmless,and  without  rebuke. 

7.  For  the  deciding  of  the  controversy,  he 
puts  himself  upon  God  and  his  sword,  and 
the  king  of  Ammon  joins  issue  with  him  (w. 

27,  28) :  The  Lord  the  Judge  be  judge  this  day. 
With  this  solemn  reference  of  the  matter  to 
the  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth  he  designs 
either  to  deter  the  Ammonites  from  proceed- 
ing and  oblige  them  to  retire,  when  they  saw 
the  right  of  the  cause  was  against  them,  or 
to  justify  himself  in  subduing  them  if  they 
should  go  on.  Note,  War  is  an  appeal  to 
heaven,  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  to  whom  the 
issues  of  it  belong.  If  doubtful  rights  be 
disputed,  he  is  hereby  requested  to  determine 
them.  If  manifest  rights  be  invaded  or  de- 
nied, he  is  hereby  ap|)lied  to  for  the  vindi- 
cating of  what  is  just  and  the  punishing  of 
wrong.  As  the  sword  of  justice  was  made 
for  lawless  and  disobedient  persons  (1  Tim. 
i.  9),  so  was  the  sword  of  war  made  for  law- 
less and  disobedient  jmnces  and  nations.  In 
war  therefore  the  eye  must  be  ever  tip  to 
God,  and  it  must  always  be  thought  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  desire  or  expect  that  God 
should  patronise  unrighteousness. 

Neither  Jephthah's  apology,  nor  his  a})- 
j)eal,  wrought  upon  the  king  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  ;  they  had  found  the  sweets  ol  the 
spoil  of  Israel,  in  the  eighteen  years  wherein 
they  had  oppressed  them  {ch.  x.  8),  and  hoped 
now  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  tree 
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with  the  fruit  of  which  they  had  so  often  en- 
riched themselves.  He  hearkened  not  to  the 
words  of  Jephthah,  his  heart  being  hardened 
to  his  destruction. 

29  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  Jephthah,  and  he  passed 
over  Gilead,  and  Manasseh,  and  passed 
over  Mizpeh  of  Gilead,  and  from  Miz- 
peh  of  Gilead  he  passed  over  unto  the 
children  of  Ammon.  30  And  Jeph- 
thah vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said,  If  thou  shalt  without  fail 
dehver  the  children  of  Ammon  into 
mine  hands,  31  Then  it  shall  be, 
that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the 
doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when 
I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of 
Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's, 
and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt  offer- 
ing. 32  So  Jephthah  passed  over 
unto  the  children  of  Ammon  to  fight 
against  them;  and  the  Lord  dehvered 
them  into  his  hands.  33  And  he 
smote  them  from  Aroer,  even  till  thou 
come  to  Minneth,  even  twenty  cities, 
and  unto  the  plain  of  the  vineyards, 
with  a  very  great  slaughter.  Thus 
the  children  of  Ammon  were  subdued 
before  the  children  of  Israel.  34  And 
Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh  unto  his 
nouse,  and,  behold,  his  daughter  came 
out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and 
with  dances :  and  she  was  his  only 
child ;  beside  her  he  had  neither  son 
nor  daughter.  35  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  he  saw  her,  that  he  rent 
his  clothes,  and  said,  Alas,  my  daugh- 
ter !  thou  hast  brought  me  very  low, 
and  thou  art  one  of  them  that  trouble 
me :  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth 
unto  the  Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back. 

36  And  she  said  unto  him.  My  father, 
if  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  iinto 
the  Lord,  do  to  me  according  to  that 
which  hath  proceeded  out  of  thy 
mouth  ;  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath 
taken  vengeance  for  thee  of  thine  ene- 
mies, even  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 

37  And  she  said  unto  her  father,  Let 
this  thing  be  done  for  me:  let  me 
alone  two  months,  that  I  may  go  up 
and  down  upon  the  mountains,  and 
bewail  my  virginity,  I  and  my  fellows. 

38  And  he  said.  Go.  And  he  sent 
her  away  for  two  months :  and  she 


went  with  her  companions,  and  be- 
wailed her  virginity  upon  the  moun- 
tains. 39  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the 
end  of  two  months,  that  she  returned 
unto  her  father,  who  did  with  her  ac- 
cording to  his  vow  which  he  had 
vowed :  and  she  knew  no  man.  And 
it  was  a  custom  in  Israel,  40  That 
the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to 
lament  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the 
Gileadite  four  days  in  a  year. 

We  have  here  Jephthah  triumphing  in  a 
glorious  victory,  but,  as  an  alloy  to  his  joy, 
troubled  and  distressed  by  an  unadvised  vow. 

I.  J ephthah's  victory  was  clear,  and  shines 
very  brightly,  both  to  his  honour  and  to 
the  honour  of  God,  his  in  pleading  and 
God's  in  owning  a  righteous  cause.  1. 
God  gave  him  an  excellent  spirit,  and  he  im- 
proved it  bravely,  v.  29.  When  it  appeared 
by  the  people's  unanimous  choice  of  him  for 
their  leader  that  he  had  so  clear  a  call  to  en- 
gage, and  by  the  obstinate  deafness  of  the 
king  of  Ammon  to  the  proposals  of  accom- 
modation that  he  had  so  just  a  cause  to  en- 
gage in,  then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  him,  and  very  much  advanced  his  na- 
tural faculties,  enduing  him  with  power  from 
on  high,  and  making  him  more  bold  and 
more  wise  than  ever  he  had  been,  and  more 
fired  with  a  holy  zeal  against  the  enemies  of 
his  people.  Hereby  God  confirmed  him  in 
his  oflfice,  and  assured  him  of  success  in  his 
undertaking.  Thus  animated,  he  loses  no 
time,  but  with  an  undaunted  resolution  takes 
the  field.  Particular  notice  is  taken  of  the 
way  by  which  he  advanced  towards  the 
enemy's  camp,  probably  because  the  choice 
of  it  was  an  instance  of  that  extraordinary  dis- 
cretion with  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had 
furnished  him ;  for  those  who  sincerely  walk 
after  the  Spirit  shall  be  led  forth  the  right  way. 
2.  God  gave  him  eminent  success,  and  he 
bravely  improved  that  too  {v.  32) :  The  Lord 
delivered  the  Ammonites  into  his  hand,  and  so 
gave  judgment  upon  the  appeal  in  favour  of 
the  righteous  cause,  and  made  those  feel  the 
force  of  war  that  would  not  yield  to  the  force 
of  reason ;  for  he  sits  in  the  throne,  judging 
right.  Jephthah  lost  not  the  advantages 
given  him,  but  pursued  and  completed  his 
victory.  Having  routed  their  forces  in  the 
field,  he  pursued  them  to  their  cities,  where 
he  put  to  the  sword  all  he  found  in  arms,  so 
as  utterly  to  disable  them  from  giving  Israel 
any  molestation,  v.  33.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  utterly  destroyed  the  people,  as 
Joshua  had  destroyed  the  devoted  nations, 
nor  that  he  oflfered  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  country,  though  their  pretensions  to  the 
land  of  Israel  might  have  given  him  colour 
to  do  so  :  only  be  took  care  that  they  should 
be  effectually  subdued.  Though  others' 
attempting  wrong  to  us  will  justify  us  in  the 
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Jephthah's  voio 

defence  of 

authorize  us  to  do  them  wrong 

II.  Jephthah's  vow  is  dark,  and  much  in 
the  clouds.  When  he  was  going  out  from 
his  own  house  upon  this  hazardous  under- 
taking, in  prayer  to  God  for  his  presence 
with  him  he  makes  a  secret  but  solemn  vow 
or  religious  promise,  to  God,  that,  if  God 
would  graciously  bring  him  back  a  conqueror, 
whosoever  or  whatsoever  should  first  come 
out  of  his  house  to  meet  him  it  should  be 
devoted  to  God,  and  offered  up  for  a  burnt- 
offering.  At  his  return,  tidings  of  his  victory 
coming  home  before  him,  his  own  and  only 
daughter  meets  him  with  the  seasonable  ex- 
pressions of  joy.  This  puts  him  into  a  great 
confusion  ;  but  there  was  no  remedy  :  after 
she  had  taken  some  time  to  lament  her  own 
infelicity,  she  cheerfully  submitted  to  the 
performance  of  his  vow.     Now, 

1.  There  are  several  good  lessons  to  be 
learnt  out  of  this  story.    (1 ,)  That  there  may 
be  remainders  of  distrust  and  doubting  even 
in  the  hearts  of  true  and   great  believers. 
Jcphthah  had  reason  enough  to  be  confident 
of  success,  especially  when  he  found  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  come  upon  him,  and  yet, 
now  that  it  comes  to  the  settling,  he  seems 
to  hesitate  (v.  30)  :  Jf  thou  wilt  without  fail 
deliver  them  into  my  hand,  then  I  will  do  so 
and  so.     And  perhaps  the  snare  into  which 
his  v^ow  brought  him  was  designed  to  correct 
the  weakness  of  his  faith,  and  a  fond  conceit 
he  had  that  he  could  not  promise  himself  a 
victory  unless  he  proffered  something  con- 
siderable to  be  given  to  God  in  lieu  of  it. 
(2.)  That  yet  it  is  very  good,  when  we  are  in 
the  pursuit  or  expectation  of  any  mercy,  to 
make  vows  to  God  of  some  instance  of  accept- 
able service  to  him,  not  as  a  purchase  of  the 
favour  we  desire,  but  as  an  expression  of  our 
gratitude  to  him  and  the  deep  sense  we  have 
of  our  obligations  to  render  according  to  the 
benefit  done  to  us.     The  matter  of  such  a 
singular  vow  (Lev.  xxvii.  2)  must  be  some- 
thing that  has  a  plain  and  direct  tendency 
either  to  the  advancement  of  God's  glory, 
and  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  among  men, 
or  to  the  furlherance  of  ourselves  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  in  that  which  is  antecedently  our 
duty.     (3.)  That  we  have  great  need  to  be 
very  cautious  and  well  advised  in  the  making 
of  such  vows,  lest,  by  indulging  a  present 
emotion  even  of  pious  zeal,  we  entangle  our 
own  consciences,  involve  ourselves  in  per- 
plexities, and  are  forced  at  last  to  say  before 
the  angel  that  it  was  an  error,  Eccl.  v.  2 — 6. 
It  is  a  snare  to  a  man  hastily  to  devour  that 
which  is  holy,  without  due  consideration  quid 
valeant  humeri,  quidferre  recusent — what  we 
are  able  or  unable  to  effect,  and  without  in- 
serting the  needful  provisos  and  limitations 
which  might  prevent  the  entanglement,  and 
then  after  vows  to  make  the  enquiry  which 
should  have  been  made  before,  Prov.  xx.  26. 
Let  Jephthah's  harm  be  oar  warning  in  thiu 
matter.     See  Deut.  xxiii.  22.    (4.)  That  what 
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to  God  we  must 
conscientiously  perform,  if  it  be  possible  and 
lawful,  though   it  be  ever  so  difficult  and 
grievous   to  us.     Jephthah's   sense  of  the 
powerful  obligation  of  his  vow  must  always 
be  ours  (v.  35) :  "  I  have  opened  my  mouth 
unto  the  Lord  in  a  solemn  vow,  and  I  cannot 
go  back,"  that  is,  "  I  cannot  recal  the  vow 
myself,  it  is  too  late,  nor  can  any  power  on 
earth  dispense  with  it,  or  give  me  up  my 
bond."    The  thing  was  my  own,  and  in  my 
own  power  (Acts  v.  4),  but  now  it  is  not. 
Vow  and  pay,  Ps.  Ixxvi.  11.     We  deceive 
ourselves  if  we  think  to  mock  God.     If  we 
apply  this  to  the  consent  we  have  solemnly 
given,  in  our  sacramental  vows,  to  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  made  with  poor  sinners  in 
Christ,  what  a  powerful  argument  will  it  be 
against  the  sins  we  have  by  those  vows  bound 
ourselves  out  from,  what  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  the  duties  we  have  hereby  bound 
ourselves  up  to,  and  what  a  ready  answer  to 
every  temptation  !  "  I  have  opened  my  mouth 
to  the  Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back ;  I  must 
therefore  go  forward.     I  have  sworn,  and  I 
must,  I  will,  perform  it.    Let  me  not  dare  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  God."     (5.)  That  it 
well  becomes  children  obediently  and  cheer- 
fully to  submit  to  their  parents  in  the  Lord, 
and  particularly  to  comply  with  their  pious 
resolutions  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
keeping  up  of  religion  in  their  families,  though 
they  be  harsh  and  severe,  as  the  Rechabites, 
who  for  many  generations  religiously  observed 
the  commands  of  Jonadab  their  father  in  for- 
bearing wine,  and  Jephthah's  daughter  here, 
who,  for  the  satisfying  of  her  father's  con- 
science, and  for  the  honour  of  God  and  her 
country,  yielded  herself  as  one  devoted  (w.  36) : 
"  Do  to  me  according  to  that  which  hath  pro- 
ceeded out  of  thy  mouth  ;  I  know  I  am  dear 
to  thee,  but  am  well  content  that  God  should 
be  dearer."     The  father  might  disallow  any 
vow  made  by  the  daughter  (Num.  xxx.  5), 
but  the  daughter  could  not  disallow  or  dis- 
annul, no,  not  such  a  vow  as  this,  made  by 
the  father.     This  magnifies  the  law  of  the 
fifth  commandment.     (6.)  That  our  friends' 
grievances  should  be  our  griefs.    Where  she 
went  to  bewail  her  hard  fate  the  virgins,  her 
companions,  joined  with  her  in  her  lamenta- 
tions, V.  38.    With  those  of  her  own  sex  and 
age  she  used  to  associate,  who  no  doubt,  now 
that  her  father  had  on  a  sudden  grown  so 
great,  expected,  shortly  after  his  return,  to 
dance  at  her  wedding,  but  were  heavily  dis- 
appointed when  they  were  called  to  retire  to 
the  mountains  with  her  and  share  in  her  griefs. 
Those  are  unworthy  the  name  of  friends  that 
will  only  rejoice  with  us,  and  not  weep  with 
us.     (7.)  That  heroic  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
God  and  Israel,  though  alloyed  with  infirmity 
and  indiscretion,  is  worthy  to  be  had  in  per- 
petual remembrance.     It  well  became   the 
daughters  of  Israel  by  an  annual  solemnity 
to  preserve  the  honourable  memory  of  Jeph- 
thah's daughter,  who  made  light  even  tf  her 
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Jephthah's  vow . 


own  life  like  a  noble  heroine,  when  God  had 
taken  vengeance  on  Israel's  enemies,  v.  36. 
Such  a  rare  instance  of  one  that  preferred 
the  public  interest  before  life  itself  was  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Her  sex  forbade  her  to  fol- 
low to  the  war,  and  so  to  expose  her  life  in 
battle,  in  lieu  of  which  she  hazards  it  much 
more  (and  perhaps  apprehended  that  she  did 
so,  having  some  intimation  of  his  vow,  and 
did  it  designedly;  for  he  tells  her,  v.  35, 
Thou  hast  brought  me  very  low)  to  grace  his 
triumphs.  So  transported  was  she  with  the 
victory  as  a  common  benefit  that  she  was 
wilhng  to  be  herself  offered  up  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  it,  and  would  think  her  life  well 
bestowed  when  laid  down  on  so  great  an 
occasion.  She  thinks  it  an  honour  to  die, 
not  as  a  sacrifice  of  atonement  for  the  people's 
sins  (that  honour  was  reserved  for  Christ 
only),  but  as  a  sacrifice  of  acknowledgment 
for  the  people's  mercies.  (8.)  From  Jeph- 
thah's  concern  on  this  occasion,  we  must  learn 
not  to  think  it  strange  if  the  day  of  our  triumphs 
in  this  world  prove  upon  some  account  or  other 
the  day  of  our  griefs,  and  therefore  must  al- 
ways rejoice  with  trembhng ;  we  hope  for  a  day 
of  triumph  hereafter  which  will  have  no  alloy. 

2.  Yet  there  are  some  difficult  questions 
that  do  arise  upon  this  story  which  have  very 
miich  employed  the  pens  of  learned  m£n.  I 
will  say  but  little  respecting  them,  because 
Mr.  Poole  has  discussed  them  very  fully  in 
his  English  annotations. 

(1.)  It  is  hard  to  say  what  Jephthah  did  to 
his  daughter  in  performance  of  his  vow. 
[l.]  Some  think  he  only  shut  her  up  for  a 
nun,  and  that  it  being  unlawful,  according  to 
one  part  of  his  vow  (for  they  make  it  dis- 
junctive), to  offer  her  up  for  a  burnt-offering, 
he  thus,  according  to  the  other  part,  engaged 
her  to  be  the  Lord's,  that  is,  totally  to  se- 
quester herself  from  all  the  affairs  of  this  life, 
and  consequently  from  marriage,  and  to  em- 
ploy herself  wholly  in  the  acts  of  devotion 
all  her  days.  That  which  countenances  this 
opinion  is  that  she  is  said  to  bewail  her  vir- 
ginity {v.  37,  38)  and  that  she  knew  no  man, 
V.  39.  But,  if  he  sacrificed  her,  it  was  proper 
enough  for  her  to  bewail,  not  her  death,  be- 
cause that  was  intended  to  be  for  the  honour 
of  God,  and  she  would  undergo  it  cheerfully, 
but  that  unhappy  circumstance  of  it  which 
made  it  more  grievous  to  her  than  any  other, 
because  she  was  her  father's  only  child,  in 
whom  he  hoped  his  name  and  family  would 
be  built  up,  that  she  was  unmarried, 
and  so  left  no  issue  to  inherit  her  father's 
honour  and  estate ;  therefore  it  is  particularly 
taken  notice  of  {v  34)  that  besides  her  he 
had  neither  son  nor  daughter.  But  that 
which  makes  me  think  Jephthah  did  not  go 
about  thus  to  satisfy  his  vow,  or  evade  it  ra- 
ther, is  that  we  do  not  find  any  law,  usage, 
or  custom,  in  all  the  Old  Testament,  which 
does  in  the  least  intimate  that  a  single  life 
was  any  branch  or  article  of  religion,  or  that 
any  person,  man  or  woman,  was  looked  upon 


as  the  more  holy,  more  the  Lord's,  or  de- 
voted to  him,  for  living  unmarried :  it  was 
no  part  of  the  law  either  of  the  priests  or  ot 
the  Nazarites.  Deborah  and  Huldah,  both 
prophetesses,  are  both  of  them  particularly 
recorded  to  have  been  married  women.  Be- 
sides, had  she  only  been  confined  to  a  single 
life,  she  needed  not  to  have  desired  these  two 
months  to  bewail  it  in :  she  had  her  whole 
life  before  her  to  do  that,  if  she  saw  cause. 
Nor  needed  she  to  take  such  a  sad  leave  of 
her  companions ;  for  those  that  are  of  that 
opinion  understand  what  is  said  in  v.  40  of 
their  coming  to  talk  with  her,  as  our  margin 
reads  it,  four  days  in  a  year.  Therefore,  [2.] 
It  seems  more  probable  that  he  offered  her 
up  for  a  sacrifice,  according  to  the  letter  of 
his  vow,  misunderstanding  that  law  which 
spoke  of  persons  devoted  by  the  curse  of  God 
as  if  it  were  to  be  applied  to  such  as  were 
devoted  by  men's  vows  (Lev.  xxvii.  29,  None 
devoted  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death),  and  wanting  to  be  better  in- 
formed of  the  power  the  law  gave  him  in  this 
case  to  redeem  her.  Abraham's  attempt  to 
offer  up  Isaac  perhaps  encouraged  him,  and 
made  him  think,  if  God  would  not  accept 
this  sacrifice  which  he  had  vowed,  he  would 
send  an  angel  to  stay  his  hand,  as  he  did 
Abraham's.  If  she  came  out  designedly  to  be 
made  a  sacrifice,  as  who  knows  but  she  might  ? 
perhaps  he  thought  that  would  make  the  case 
the  plainer.  Volenti  non  sit  injuria — No  in- 
jury is  done  to  a  person  by  that  to  which  he 
himself  consents.  He  imagined,  it  may  be, 
that  where  there  was  neither  anger  nor  malice 
there  was  no  murder,  and  that  his  good  in- 
tention would  sanctify  this  bad  action  ;  and, 
since  he  had  made  such  a  vow,  he  thought 
better  to  kill  his  daughter  than  break  his 
vow,  and  let  Providence  bear  the  blame,  that 
brought  her  forth  to  meet  him. 

(2.)  But,  supposing  that  Jephthah  did  sa- 
crifice his  daughter,  the  question  is  whether 
he  did  well,  [l.]  Some  justify  him  in  it, 
and  think  he  did  well,  and  as  became  one 
that  preferred  the  honour  of  God  before  that 
which  was  dearest  to  him  in  this  world.  He 
is  mentioned  among  the  eminent  behevers 
who  by  faith  did  great  things,  Heb.  xi.  32. 
And  this  was  one  of  the  great  things  he  did. 
It  was  done  deliberately,  and  upon  two 
months'  consideration  and  consultation.  He 
is  never  blamed  for  it  by  any  inspired  writer 
Though  it  highly  exalts  the  paternal  authority, 
yet  it  cannot  justify  any  in  doing  the  like. 
He  was  an  extraordinary  person.  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  came  upon  him.  Many  circum- 
stances, now  unknown  to  us,  might  make 
this  altogether  extraordinary,  and  justify  it, 
yet  not  so  as  that  it  might  justify  the  like. 
Some  learned  men  have  made  this  sacrifice  a 
figure  of  Christ  the  great  sacrifice :  he  was 
of  unspotted  purity  and  innocency,  as  she  a 
chaste  virgin;  he  was  devoted  to  death  by 
his  Father,  and  so  made  a  curse,  or  an  ana- 
thema, for  us ;  he  submitted  himself,  as  she 
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did,  to  his  Father's  will :  Not  as  I  will,  but  as 
thou  wilt.  But,  [2.]  Most  condemn  Jeph- 
thah ;  he  did  ill  to  make  so  rash  a  vow,  and 
worse  to  perform  it.  He  could  not  be  bound 
by  his  vow  to  that  which  God  had  forbidden 
by  the  letter  of  the  sixth  commandment : 
Thou  shalt  not  kill.  God  had  forbidden  hu- 
man sacrifices,  so  that  it  was  (says  Dr.  Light- 
foot)  in  effect  a  sacrifice  to  Moloch.  And, 
probably,  the  reason  why  it  is  left  dubious 
by  the  inspired  penman  whether  he  sacrificed 
her  or  no  was  that  those  who  did  afterwards 
offer  their  children  might  not  take  any  en- 
couragement from  this  instance.  Concern- 
ing this  and  some  other  such  passages  in 
the  sacred  story,  which  learned  men  are  in 
the  dark,  divided,  and  in  doubt  about,  we 
need  not  much  perple.\  ourselves ;  what  is 
necessary  to  our  salvation,  thanks  be  to  God, 
is  plain  enough. 

CHAP.  xn. 

In  thit  chapter  we  have,  1.  Jephthah't  rencounter  wilh  the 
Epliraimitcj,  and  the  blood  ihed  on  that  unhappy  occasion  (ver. 
1—6),  and  the  conclusion  ofJephthah's  life  and  f;overiiment, 
ver.  7.  II.  A  short  acconntorthree  other  of  the  judgei  of  lirael : 
Ibzan  (ver.  8—10),  Elon  (ver.  11,  12),  Abdoii,  ver.  13—15. 

AND  the  men  of  Ephraim  gathered 
themselves  together,  and  went 
northward,  and  said  unto  Jephthah, 
Wherefore  passedst  thou  over  to  fight 
against  the  children  of  Ammon,  and 
didst  not  call  us  to  go  with  thee  ?  we 
will  burn  thine  house  upon  thee  with 
fire.  2  And  Jephthah  said  unto  them, 
I  and  my  people  were  at  great  strife 
with  the  children  of  Ammon;  and 
when  I  called  you,  )^e  delivered  me 
not  out  of  their  hands.  3  And  when 
I  saw  that  ye  delivered  uie  not,  I  put 
my  life  in  my  hands,  and  passed  over 
against  the  children  of  Ammon,  and 
the  Lord  delivered  them  into  my  hand : 
wherefore  then  are  ye  come  up  unto 
me  this  day,  to  fight  against  me  ?  4 
Then  Jephthah  gathered  together  all 
the  men  of  Gilead,  and  fought  with 
Ephraim;  and  the  men  of  Gilead 
smote  Ephraim,  because  they  said, 
YeGileadites  are  fugitives  of  Ephraim 
among  the  Ephraimites,  a?id  among 
the  Manassites.  5  And  the  Gileadites 
took  the  passages  of  Jordan  before  the 
Ephraimites  :  and  it  was  so,  that  when 
those  Ephraimites  which  were  escaped 
said,  Let  me  go  over;  that  the  men 
of  Gilead  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  an 
Ephraimite?  If  he  said,  Nay;  G 
Then  said  they  unto  him.  Say  now 
Shibboleth:  and  he  said  Sibboleth : 
for  he  could  not  frame  to  pronounce 
it  right.  Then  they  took  him,  and 
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slew  him  at  the  passages  of  Jordan : 
and  there  fell  at  that  time  of  the 
Ephraimites  forty  and  two  thousand. 
7  And  Jephthah  judged  Israel  six 
years.  Then  died  Jephthah  the  Gi- 
leadite,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  Gilead. 

Here  is,  I.  The  unreasonable  displeasure 
of  the  men  of  Ephraim  against  Jephthah,  be- 
cause he  had  not  called  them  in  to  his  assist- 
ance against  the  Ammonites,  that  they  might 
share  in  the  triumphs  and  spoils,  v.  1 .  Pride 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  quairel.  Only  by 
that  comes  contention.  Proud  men  think  all 
the  honours  lost  that  go  beside  themselves, 
and  then  who  can  stand  before  envy  ?  The 
Ephraimites  had  the  same  quarrel  with  Gideon 
{ch.  viii.  1),  who  was  of  Manasseh  on  their 
side  Jordan,  as  Jephthah  was  of  Manasseh 
on  the  other  side  Jordan.  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  were  nearer  akin  than  any  other 
of  the  tribes,  being  both  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
and  yet  they  were  more  jealous  one  of  another 
than  any  other  of  the  tribes.  Jacob  having 
crossed  hands,  and  given  Ephraim  the  pre- 
ference, looking  as  far  forward  as  the  king- 
dom of  the  ten  tribes,  which  Ephraim  was 
the  head  of,  after  the  revolt  from  the  house 
of  David,  that  tribe,  not  content  with  that 
honour  in  the  promise,  was  displeased  if  Ma. 
nasseh  had  any  honour  done  it  in  the  mean 
time.  It  is  a  pity  that  kindred  or  relation- 
ship, which  should  be  an  inducement  to  love 
and  peace,  should  be  ever  an  occasion  (as  it 
often  proves)  of  strife  and  discord.  A  brother 
offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city, 
and  contentions  among  brethren  are  as  the  bars 
of  a  castle.  The  anger  of  the  Ephraimites  at 
Jephtha  was,  1.  Causeless  and  unjust.  Why 
didst  thou  not  call  us  to  go  with  thee  ?  For  a 
good  reason.  Because  it  was  the  men  of 
Gilead  that  had  made  him  their  captain,  not 
the  men  of  Ephraim,  so  that  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  call  them.  Had  his  attempt  mis- 
carried for  want  of  their  help,  they  might 
justly  have  blamed  him  for  not  desiring  it. 
But  when  the  work  was  done,  and  done  ef- 
fectually, the  Ammonites  being  subdued  and 
Israel  deUvered,  there  was  no  harm  done, 
though  their  hands  were  not  employed  in  it. 
2.  It  was  cruel  and  outrageous.  They  get 
together  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  pass  over 
Jordan  as  far  as  Mizpeh  in  Gilead,  where 
Jephthah  lived,  and  no  less  will  satisfy  their 
fury  but  they  will  burn  his  house  and  him  in 
it.  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce. 
Those  resentments  that  have  the  least  reason 
for  them  have  commonly  the  most  rage  in 
them.  Jephthah  was  now  a  conqueror  over 
the  common  enemies  of  Israel,  and  they 
should  have  come  to  congratulate  iiim,  and 
return  him  the  thanks  of  their  tribe  for  the 
good  services  he  had  done ;  but  we  must  not 
think  it  strange  if  we  receive  ill  from  those 
from  whom  we  deserve  well.     Jephthah  was 
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now  a  mourner  for  the  calamity  of  his  family 
upon  his  daughter's  account,  and  they  should 
have  come  to  condole  with  him  and  comfort 
him ;  but  barbarous  men  take  a  pleasure  in 
adding  affliction  to  the   afflicted.      In  this 


CHAP.  XII.  Punishment  of  the  Ephrairnites. 

side  Jordan  are  but  fugitives  of  Ephraim, 


beginning  of  another;  nor  must  we  ever  boast 
as  though  we  had  put  off  the  harness. 

II.  Jephthah's  warm  vindication  of  him- 
self. He  did  not  endeavour  to  pacify  them, 
as  Gideon  had  done  in  the  Uke  case;  the 
Ephraimites  were  now  more  outrageous  than 
they  were  then,  and  Jephthah  had  not  so 
much  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  as  Gideon 
had.  Whether  they  would  be  pacified  or  no, 
Jephthah  takes  care, 

1.  To  justify  himself,  v.  2,  3.  He  makes 
it  out  that  they  had  no  cause  at  all  to  quarrel 
with  him,  for,  (1.)  It  was  not  in  pursuit  of 
glory  that  he  had  engaged  in  this  war,  but 
for  the  necessary  defence  of  his  country,  with 
which  the  children  of  Ammon  greatly  strove. 
(2.)  He  had  invited  the  Ephraimites  to  come 
and  join  with  him,  though  he  neither  needed 
them  nor  was  under  any  obligation  to  pay 
that  respect  to  them,  but  they  had  declined 
the  service :  I  called  you,  and  you  delivered 
me  not  out  of  their  hands.  Had  that  been  true 
which  they  charged  him  with,  yet  it  would 
not  have  been  a  just  ground  of  quarrel ;  but 
it  seems  it  was  false,  and,  as  the  matter  of 
fact  now  appears,  he  had  more  cause  to 
quarrel  with  them  for  deserting  the  common 
interests  of  Israel  in  a  time  of  need.  It  is  no 
new  thing  for  those  who  are  themselves  most 
culpable  to  be  most  clamorous  in  accusing 
the  innocent.  (3.)  The  enterprise  was  very 
hazardous,  and  they  had  more  reason  to  pity 
him  than  to  be  angry  with  him :  /  put  my 
life  in  my  hands,  that  is,  "  exposed  myself  to 
the  utmost  peril  in  what  I  did,  having  so 
small  an  army."  The  honour  thty  envied 
was  bought  dearly  enough  ;  they  needed  not 
to  grudge  it  to  him  ;  £e\v  of  them  would  have 
ventured  so  far  for  it.  (4.)  He  does  not  take 
the  glory  of  the  success  to  himself  (that  would 
have  been  invidious),  but  gives  it  all  to  God : 
"  The  Lord  delivered  them  into  my  hands. 
If  God  was  pleased  so  far  to  make  ufe  of  me 
for  his  glory,  why  should  you  be  offended  at 
that  ?  Have  you  any  reason  to  fight  against 
me  ?  Is  not  that  in  effect  to  fight  against 
God,  in  whose  hand  I  have  been  only  an  un- 
worthy instrument  ?'* 

2.  When  this  just  answer  (though  not  so 
soft  an  answer  as  Gideon's)  did  not  prevail 
to  turn  away  their  wrath,  he  took  care  both 
to  deitmd  himself  from  their  fury  and  to 
chastise  their  insolence  with  the  sword,  by 
virtue  of  his  authority  as  Israel's  judge. 
(1.)  llie  Ephraimites  had  not  only  quar- 
relled with  Jephthah,  but,  when  his  neigh- 
bours and  friends  appeared  to  take  his  part, 
they  had  abused  them,  and  given  them  foul 
language ;  for  I  adhere  to  our  translation, 
and  so  take  it,  v.  4.  They  said  in  scorn, 
"  You  Gileadites  that  dwell  here  on  the  other 


the  scum  and  dregs  of  the  tribes  of  Joseph, 
of  which  Ephraim  is  the  chief,  the  refuse  of 
the  family,  and  are  so  accounted  among  the 
Ephraimites    and    among    the   Manassites. 


world,  the  end  of  one  trouble  often  proves  the    Who  cares  for  you  ?     All  your  neighbours 


know  what  you  are,  no  better  than  fugitives 
and  vagabonds,  separated  from  your  bre- 
thren, and  driven  hither  into  a  corner."  The 
Gileadites  were  as  true  Israelites  as  any 
other,  and  at  this  time  had  signalized  them- 
selves, both  in  the  choice  of  Jephthah  and  in 
the  war  with  Ammon,  above  all  the  families 
of  Israel,  and  yet  are  most  basely  and  un- 
justly called /M^rzVit-ejf.  It  is  an  ill  thing  to 
fasten  names  or  characters  of  reproach  upon 
persons  or  countries,  as  is  common,  espe- 
cially upon  those  that  lie  under  outward  dis- 
advantages :  it  often  occasions  quarrels  that 
prove  of  ill  consequence,  as  it  did  here.  See 
likewise  what  a  mischievous  thing  an  abusive 
tongue  is,  that  calls  ill  names,  and  gives 
scurrilous  language  :  it  sets  on  fire  the  course 
of  nature,  and  is  set  on  fire  of  hell  (Jam.  iii 
6),  and  many  a  time  cuts  the  throat  of  him 
that  uses  it,  as  it  did  here,  Ps.  Ixiv.  8.  If 
these  Ephraimites  could  have  denied  them- 
selves the  poor  satisfaction  of  calling  the 
Gileadites  fugitives,  they  might  have  pre- 
vented a  great  deal  of  bloodshed ;  for 
grievous  words  stir  up  anger,  and  who  knows 
how  great  a  matter  a  little  of  that  fire  may 
kindle  ?  (2.)  This  affront  raises  the  Gilead- 
ites' blood,  and  the  indignity  done  to  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  their  captain,  must  be 
revenged.  [l.]  They  routed  them  in  the 
field,  V.  4.  They  fought  with  Ephraim,  and, 
Ephraim  being  but  a  rude  unheaded  rabble, 
smote  Ephraim,  and  put  them  to  flight.  [2.] 
They  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  so  completed 
their  revenge,  v.  5,  6.  The  Gileadites,  who 
perhaps  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
passages  of  Jordan  than  the  Ephraimites  were, 
secured  them  with  strong  guards,  who  were 
ordered  to  slay  every  Ephraimite  that  offered 
to  pass  the  river.  Here  was.  First,  Cruelty 
enough  in  the  destruction  of  them.  Suffi- 
cient surely  was  the  punishment  which  was  in- 
flicted by  many  ;  when  they  were  routed  in 
the  field,  there  needed  not  this  severity  to 
cut  off  all  that  escaped.  Shall  the  sword 
devour  for  ever  ?  Whether  Jephthah  is  to 
be  praised  for  this  I  know  not;  perhaps  he 
saw  it  to  be  a  piece  of  necessary  justice. 
Secondly,  Cunning  enough  in  the  discovery 
of  them.  It  seems  the  Ephraimites,  though 
they  spoke  the  same  language  with  otlier 
Israelites,  yet  had  got  a  custom  in  the  dialect 
of  their  country  to  pronounce  the  Hebrew 
letter  Shin  like  Samech,  and  they  had  so 
strangely  used  themselves  to  it  that  they 
could  not  do  otherwise,  no,  not  to  save  their 
lives.  We  learn  to  speak  by  imitation, 
those  that  first  used  5  for  sh,  did  it  either  be- 
cause it  was  shorter  or  because  it  was  finer, 
and  their  children  learnt  to  speak  like  them, 
so  that  you  might  know  an  Ephraimite  by  it; 
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as  in  England  we  kno\v  a  west-country  man 
or  a  north- country  man,  nay,  perhaps  a 
Shropshire  man,  and  a  Cheshire  man,  by  his 
pronunciation.  Thou  art  a  Galilean,  and 
thy  speech  betrays  thee.  By  this  the  Eph- 
raimites  were  discovered.  If  they  took  a 
man  that  they  suspected  to  be  an  Ephraimite, 
but  he  denied  it,  they  bade  him  say  Shib- 
boleth ;  but  either  he  could  not,  as  our  trans- 
lation reads  it,  or  he  did  not  heed,  or  frame, 
or  direct  himself,  as  some  read,  to  pronounce 
it  aright,  but  said  Sibboleth,  and  so  was 
known  to  be  an  Ephraimite,  and  was  slain 
immediately.  Shibboleth  signifies  a  river  or 
stream :  "  Ask  leave  to  go  over  Shibboleth, 
the  river."  Those  that  were  thus  cut  off 
made  up  the  whole  number  of  slaughtered 
Ephraimites  forty-two  thousand,  v.  6.  Thus 
another  mutiny  of  thai  angry  tribe  was  pre- 
vented. 

3.  Now  let  us  observe  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  the  punishment  of  these  proud  and 
passionate  Ephraimites,  which  in  several 
instances  answered  to  their  sin.  (1.)  They 
were  proud  of  the  honour  of  their  tribe, 
gloried  in  this,  that  they  were  Ephraimites  ; 
but  how  soon  were  they  brought  to  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  own  their  country! 
Art  thou  an  Ephraimite  ?  No,  now  rather 
of  any  tribe  than  that.  (2.)  They  had  gone 
m  a  rage  over  Jordan  to  burn  Jephthah's 
house  with  fire,  but  now  they  came  back  to 
Jordan  as  sneakingly  as  they  had  passed  it 
furiously,  and  were  cut  off  from  ever  return- 
ing to  their  own  houses.  (3.)  They  had  up- 
braided the  Gileadites  with  the  infelicity  of 
their  country,  lying  at  such  a  distance,  and 
now  they  suffered  by  an  infirmity  peculiar 
to  their  own  country,  in  not  being  able  to 
pronounce  Shibboleth.  (4.)  They  had  called 
the  Gileadites,  unjustly,  fugitives,  and  now 
they  really  and  in  good  earnest  became 
fugitives  themselves;  and  in  the  Hebrew 
the  same  word  {v.  5)  is  used  of  the  Ephraim- 
ites that  escaped,  or  that  fled,  which  they 
had  used  in  scorn  of  the  Gileadites, 
calling  them  fugitives.  He  that  rolls  the 
stone  of  reproach  unjustly  upon  another,  let 
him  expect  that  it  will  justly  return  upon 
himself. 

HI.  Here  is  the  end  of  Jephthah's  govern- 
ment. He  judged  Israel  but  six  years,  and 
then  died,  v.  7.  Perhaps  the  death  of  his 
daughter  sunk  him  so  that  he  never  looked 
up  afterwards,  but  it  shortened  his  days,  and 
he  went  to  his  grave  mourning. 

8  And  after  him  Ibzan  of  Beth- 
lehem judged  Israel.  9  And  he  had 
thirty  sons,  and  thirty  daughters,  m;Ao?« 
he  sent  abroad,  and  took  in  thirty 
daughters  from  abroad  for  his  sons. 
And  he  judged  Israel  seven  years. 
,  and  was  buried 
11  And  after  him 


10  Then  died  Ibzan 
at  Beth-lehem 
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and  he  judged  Israel  ten  years.  12 
And  Elon  the  Zebulonite  died,  and 
was  buried  in  Aijalon  in  the  country 
of  Zebulun.  13  And  after  him  Ab- 
don  the  son  of  Hillel,  a  Pirathonite, 
judged  Israel.  14  And  he  had  forty 
sons  and  thirty  nephews,  that  rode  on 
threescore  and  ten  ass  colts :  and  he 
judged  Israel  eight  years.  15  And 
Abdon  tlie  son  of  Hillel  the  Pi- 
rathonite died,  and  was  buried  in  Pi- 
rathon  in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  in  the 
mount  of  the  Amalekites. 

We  have  here  a  short  account  of  the  short 
reigns  of  three  more  of  the  judges  of  Israel, 
the  first  of  whom  governed  but  seven  years, 
the  second  ten,  and  the  third  eight.  For 
the  transgression  of  a  land,  many  are  the 
princes  thereof,  many  in  a  short  time,  suc- 
cessively (Prov.  xxviii.  2),  good  men  being 
removed  in  the  beginning  of  their  usefulness 
and  by  the  time  that  they  have  apphed 
themselves  to  their  business. 

I.  Ibzan    of  Bethlehem,   most    probably 
Bethlehem  of  Judah,  David's  city,  not  that 
in  Zebulun,  which  is  only  mentioned  once. 
Josh.  xix.  15,     He  ruled  but  seven  years, 
but  by  the  number  of  his  children,  and  his 
disposing  of  them  all  in  marriage  himself,  it 
appears  that  he  lived  long ;  and  probably  the 
great  increase  of  his  family,  and  the  numerous 
alliances   he  made,  added  to   his   personal 
merits,  made  him  the  more  fit  to  be  either 
chosen  by  the  people  as  Jephthah  was,  or 
called  of  God  immediately,  as  Gideon  was, 
to  be  Israel's  judge,  to  keep  up  and  carry  on 
the  work  of  God  among  them.     That  which 
is  remarkable  concerning   him  is,   1.  That 
he   had    many   children,     sixty     in  all,    a 
quiver  full  of  these    arrows.      Thus   was 
Bethlehem  of  old  famous  for  increase,   the 
very  city  where  he  was  to  be   born  whose 
spiritual  seed  should  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 
2.  ITiat  he  had  an  equal  number  of  each  sex, 
thirty  sons  and    thirty  daughters,   a  thing 
which  does  not  often  happen  in  the  same 
family,  yet,  in  the  great  family  of  mankind, 
he  that  at  first  made  two,  male  and  female, 
by  his  wise  providence  preserves  a  succession 
of  both  in  some  sort  of  equality  as  far  as  is 
requisite  to  the  keeping  up  of  the  generations 
of  men  upon  earth.     3.  That  he  took  care  to 
marry  them  all.     His   daughters    he    sent 
abroad,  et  maritis  dedit,  so  the  vulgar  Latin 
adds — he  provided  husbands  for  them  j  and, 
as  it  were  in  exchange,    and  both    ways, 
strengthening  his  interest,  he  took  in  thirty 
daughters  from  abroad  for  his  sons.     The 
Jews  say.  Every  father  owes  three  things  to 
his  son  :  to  teach  him  to  read  the  law,  give 
him  a  trade,  and  get  him  a  wife.      What 
a  difference  was  there  between  Ibzan's  family 
and  that  of  his  immediate  predecessor  Jeph- 
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lied,  Jephthah  but  one,  a  daughter,  that  dies 
or  lives  unmarried.  Some  are  increased, 
others  are  diminished :  both  are  the  Lord's 
doing. 

II.  Elon  of  Zebulun,  in  the  north  of 
Canaan,  was  next  raised  up  to  preside  in 
public  affairs,  to  administer  justice,  and  to 
reform  abuses.  Ten  years  he  continued  a 
blessing  to  Israel,  and  then  died,  v.  11,  12. 
Dr.  Lightfoot  computes  that  in  the  beginning 
of  his  time  the  forty  years'  oppression  by  the 
Philistines  began  (spoken  of  ch.  xiii.  1"),  and 
about  that  time  Samson  was  born.  Proba- 
bly, his  residence  being  in  the  north,  the 
Philistines  who  bordered  upon  the  southern 
parts  of  Canaan  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  incursions  upon  them. 

III.  Abdon,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  suc- 
ceeded, and  in  him  that  illustrious  tribe 
begins  to  recover  its  reputation,  having 
not  afforded  any  person  of  note  since 
Joshua ;  for  Abimelech  the  Shechemite  was 
rather  a  scandal  to  it.  This  Abdon  was  famous 
for  the  multitude  of  his  offspring  (v.  14) :  he 
had  forty  sons  and  thirty  grandsons,  all  of 
whom  he  lived  to  see  grown  up,  and  they 
rode  on  seventy  ass-colts  either  as  judges  and 
officers  or  as  gentlemen  and  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. It  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  thus  to 
see  his  children's  children,  but  it  is  feared  he 
did  not  see  peace  upon  Israel,  for  by  this 
time  the  Phihstines  had  begun  to  break  in 
upon  them.  Concerning  this,  and  the  rest  of 
these  judges  that  have  ever  so  short  an  ac- 
count given  of  them,  yet  notice  is  taken 
where  they  were  buried  (y.  7,  10,  12,  15), 
perhaps  because  the  inscriptions  upon  their 
monuments  (for  such  were  anciently  used, 
2  Kings  xxiii.  17)  would  serve  for  the  con- 
firmation and  enlargement  of  their  story,  and 
might  be  consiilted  by  such  as  desired  further 
mformation  concerning  them.  Peter,  having 
occasion  to  speak  of  David,  says.  His  sepul- 
chre is  with  us  unto  this  day,  Acts  ii.  29.  Or 
it  is  intended  for  the  honour  of  the  places 
where  they  laid  their  bones,  but  may  be  im- 
proved for  the  lessening  of  our  esteem  of  all 
worldly  glory,  of  which  death  and  the  grave 
will  stain  the  pride.  These  judges,  that  were 
as  gods  to  Israel,  died  like  men,  and  all  their 
honour  was  laid  in  the  dust. 

It  is  very  strange  that  in  the  history  of  all 
these  judges,  some  of  whose  actions  are  very 
particularly  related,  there  is  not  so  much  as 
once  mention  made  of  the  high  priest,  or  any 
other  priest  or  Levite,  appearing  either  for 
counsel  or  action  in  any  public  affair,  from 
Phinehas  (Judg.  xx.  28)  to  Eli,  which  may 
well  be  computed  250  years  ;  only  the  names 
of  the  high  priests  at  that  time  are  preserved, 
1  Chron.  vi.  4 — 7;  and  Ezra  vii.  3 — 5. 
How  can  this  strange  obscurity  of  that 
priesthood  for  so  long  a  time,  now  in  the  be- 
ginning of  its  days,  agree  with  that  mighty 
splendour  with  which  it  was  introduced  and 
the  figure  which  the  institution  of  it  makes 
in  the  law  of  Moses  ?     Surely  it  intimates 
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be  typical,  and  that  the  great  benefits  that 
seemed  to  be  promised  by  it  were  to  be 
chiefly  looked  for  in  its  antitype,  the  ever- 
lasting priesthood  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  in 
comparison  of  the  superior  glory  of  which 
that  priesthood  had  no  glory,  2  Cor.  iii.  10. 
CHAP.  XIII. 

At  this  chapter  begins  the  story  or  Samson,  the  last  of  the  judges 
of  Israel  whose  story  is  recorded  in  this  book,  and  next  before 
Eli.  The  passages  related  concerning  him  are,  from  first  to  last, 
very  surprising  and  uncommon.  The  figure  he  makes  in  this 
history  is  really  great,  and  yet  vastly  different  from  that  of  his 
predecessors.  We  never  find  him  at  the  head  either  of  a  court  or 
of  an  army,  never  upon  the  throne  of  judgment  nor  in  the  field 
of  battle,  yet,  in  his  own  proper  person,  a  great  patriot  of  his 
country,  and  a  terrible  scourge  and  check  to  its  enemies  and 
oppressors  ;  he  was  an  eminent  believer  (Heb.  xi.  32)  and  a  glo- 
rious type  of  him  who  with  his  own  arm  wrought  salvation.  The 
history  of  the  rest  of  the  judges  commences  from  their  advance- 
ment to  that  station,  but  Samson's  begins  with  his  birth,  nay, 
with  his  conception,  and  no  less  than  an  angel  from  heaven 
ushers  him  into  the  world,  as  a  pattern  of  what  should  be  after- 
wards done  to  John  Baptist  and  to  Christ.  This  is  related  in 
this  chapter.  I.  The  occasion  of  raising  up  this  deliverer  was  the 
oppression  of  Israel  by  the  Philistines,  ver.  1.  II.  His  birth  is 
foretold  by  an  angel  to  his  mother,  ver.  2 — 5.  III.  She  relates  the 
prediction  to  his  father,  ver.  6,7.  IV.  They  both  together  have  it 
again  from  the  angel  (ver.  8 — 14),  whom  they  treat  with  respect 
(ver.  IS — IS),  and  who,  to  their  great  amazement,  discovers  his 


dignity  at  parting, 


19—23.     V.  Samson  is  born,  ver.  24,  £o 


AND  the  children  of  Israel  did 
evil  again  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord;  and  the  Lord  delivered  them 
into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  forty 
years.  2  And  there  was  a  certain  man 
of  Zorah,  of  the  family  of  the  Danites, 
whose  name  wasManoah;  and  his  wife 
was  barren,  and  bare  not.  3  And  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  the 
woman,  and  said  unto  her,  Behold 
now,  thou  art  barren,  and  bearest 
not:  but  thou  shalt  conceive,  and 
bear  a  son.  4  Now  therefore  beware, 
I  pray  thee,  and  drink  not  wine  nor 
strong  drink,  and  eat  not  any  un- 
clean tiling :  5  For,  lo,  thou  shalt 
conceive,  and  bear  a  son;  and  no 
razor  shall  come  on  his  head  :  for  the 
child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  unto  God 
from  the  womb  :  and  he  shall  begin 
to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines.  6  Then  the  woman 
came  and  told  her  husband,  saying, 
A  man  of  God  came  unto  me,  and 
his  countenance  was  like  the  coun- 
tenance of  an  angel  of  God,  very  ter- 
rible :  but  I  asked  him  not  whence 
he  ivaSf  neither  told  he  me  his  name: 
7  But  he  said  unto  me.  Behold,  thou 
shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son ;  and 
now  drink  no  wine  nor  strong  drink, 
neither  eat  any  unclean  thing:  for 
the  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  to  God 
from  the  womb  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 
Tlie  first  verse  gives  us  a  short  account, 
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Buch  as  we  have  too  often  met  with  already, 
of  the  great  distress  thai  Israel  was  in,  which 
gave  occasion  for  the  raising  up  of  a  deliverer. 
They  did  evil,  as  they  had  done,  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  then  God  delivered  them, 
as  he  had  done,  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  If  there  had  been  no  sin,  there 
would  have  needed  no  Saviour ;  but  sin  was 
suffered  to  abound,  that  grace  might  much 
more  abound.  The  enemies  God  now  sold 
them  to  were  the  Philistines,  their  next 
neighbours,  that  lay  among  them,  the  first 
and  chief  of  the  nations  which  were  devoted 
to  destruction,  but  which  God  left  to  prove 
them  (ch.  iii.  1,  3),  the  five  lords  of  the 
Philistines^  an  inconsiderable  people  in  com- 
parison with  Israel  (they  had  but  five  cities 
of  any  note),  and  yet,  when  God  made  use 
of  them  as  the  staff  in  his  hand,  they  were 
very  oppressive  and  vexatious.  And  this 
trouble  lasted  longer  than  any  yet :  it  con- 
tinued forty  years,  though  probably  not  al- 
ways alike  violent.  When  Israel  was  in  this 
distress  Samson  was  born ;  and  here  we  have 
his  birth  foretold  by  an  angel.     Observe, 

I.  His  extraction.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  V.  2.  Dan  signifies  a  judge  or  judg- 
ment. Gen.  XXX.  6.  And  probably  it  was 
with  an  eye  to  Samson  that  dying  Jacob  fore- 
told, Dan  shall  judge  his  people,  that  is,  "  he 
shall  produce  a  judge  for  his  people,  though 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  handmaids,  as  one,  as 
well  as  any  one,  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,"  Gen. 
xlix.  16.  The  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  lay 
next  to  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and 
therefore  one  of  that  tribe  was  most  fit  to  be 
made  a  bridle  upon  them.  His  parents  had 
been  long  childless.  Many  eminent  persons 
were  born  of  mothers  that  had  been  kept  a 
great  while  in  the  want  of  the  blessing  of 
children,  as  Isaac,  Joseph,  Samuel,  and  John 
Baptist,  that  the  mercy  might  be  the  more 
acceptable  when  it  did  come.  Sing,  0  bar- 
ren I  thou  that  didst  not  bear,  Isa.  liv.  1 . 
Note,  Mercies  long  waited  for  often  prove 
signal  mercies,  and  it  is  made  to  appear  that 
they  were  worth  waiting  for,  and  by  them 
others  may  be  encouraged  to  continue  their 
hope  in  God's  mercy. 

II.  The  glad  tidings  brought  to  his 
mother,  that  she  should  have  a  son.  The 
messenger  was  an  angel  of  the  Lord  (v.  3), 
yet  appearing  as  a  man,  with  the  aspect  and 
garb  of  a  prophet,  or  man  of  God.  And  this 
angel  (as  the  learned  bishop  Patrick  supposes, 
on  V.  18)  was  the  Lord  himself,  that  is,  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  who  was  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, for  his  name  is  called  Wonderful,  v.  18, 
and  Jehovah,  v.  IQ,  The  great  Redeemer 
did  in  a  particular  manner  concern  himself 
about  this  typical  redeemer.  It  was  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  Manoah  and  his  wife, 
obscure  Danites,  that  this  extraordinary 
message  was  sent,  Ijut  for  Israel's  sake, 
whose  deliverer  he  was  to  be,  and  not  only 
80  (his  services  to  Israel  not  seeming  to 
answer  to  the  grandeur  of  his  entry)  but  for 
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the  Messiah's  sake,  whose  type  he  was  to  be, 
and  whose  birth  must  be  foretold  by  an 
angel,  as  his  was.  The  angel,  in  the  message 
he  delivers,  1 ,  Takes  notice  of  her  affliction : 
Behold  now,  thou  art  barren  and  bearest  not. 
Hence  she  might  gather  he  was  a  prophet, 
that  though  a  stranger  to  her,  and  one  she 
had  never  seen  before,  yet  he  knew  this  to  be 
her  grievance.  He  tells  her  of  it,  not  to  up- 
braid her  with  it,  but  because  i)erhaps  at  this 
time  she  was  actually  thinking  of  this  afflic- 
tion and  bemoaning  herself  as  one  written 
childless.  God  often  sends  in  comfort  to  his 
people  very  seasonably,  when  they  feel  most 
from  their  troubles.  "  Now  thou  art  barren, 
but  thou  shall  not  be  always  so,"  as  she 
feared,  "  nor  long  so."  2.  He  assures  her 
that  she  should  conceive  and  bear  a  son  (v.  3) 
and  repeats  the  assurance,  v.  5.  To  show 
the  power  of  a  divine  word,  the  strongest 
man  that  ever  was  was  a  child  of  promise,  as 
Isaac,  born  by  force  and  virtue  of  a  promise, 
and  faith  in  that  promise,  Heb.  xi,  11 ;  Gal 
iv.  23.  Many  a  woman,  after  having  been 
long  barren,  has  borne  a  son  by  providence, 
but  Samson  was  by  promise,  because  a  figure 
of  the  promised  seed,  so  long  expected  by 
the  faith  of  the  Old-Testament  saints,  3. 
He  appoints  that  the  child  should  be  a  Na- 
zarite  from  his  birth,  and  therefore  that  the 
mother  should  be  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
Nazarites  (though  not  under  the  vow  of  a 
Nazarite)  and  should  drink  no  wine  or  strong 
drink  so  long  as  this  child  was  to  have  its 
nourishment  from  her,  either  in  the  womb 
or  at  the  breast,  v.  4,  5.  Observe,  This  de- 
liverer of  Israel  must  be  in  the  strictest 
manner  devoted  to  God  and  an  example  of 
holiness.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  kindness  to 
the  people  that  God  raised  up  of  their  young 
men  for  Nazarites,  Amos  ii.  11.  Other 
judges  had  corrected  their  apostasies  from 
God,  but  Samson  must  appear  as  one,  more 
than  any  of  them,  consecrated  to  God  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  what  we  read  of  his  faults, 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  being  a 
Nazarite  of  God's  making  he  did,  in  the 
course  of  his  conversation,  exemplify,  not 
only  the  ceremony,  but  the  substance  of  that 
separation  to  the  Lord  in  which  the  Naza- 
riteship  did  consist,  Num.  vi.  2.  Those  that 
would  save  others  must  by  singular  piety 
distinguish  themselves.  Samuel,  who  car- 
ried on  Israel's  deliverance  from  the  Philis- 
tines, was  a  Nazarite  by  his  mother's  vow 
(1  Sam.  i.  11),  as  Samson  by  the  divine  ap- 
pointment. The  mother  of  this  deliverer 
must  therefore  deny  herself,  and  not  eat  any 
unclean  thing ;  what  was  lawful  at  another 
time  was  now  to  be  forborne.  As  the 
promise  tried  her  faith,  so  this  precept  tried 
lier  obedience ;  for  God  requires  both  from 
those  on  whom  he  will  bestow  his  favours. 
Women  with  chdd  ought  conscientiously  to 
avoid  whatever  they  have  reason  to  think 
will  be  any  way  prejudicial  to  the  health  or 
good  constitution  of  the  fruit  of  their  body. 
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And  perhaps  Samson'b  mother  was  to  refrain 
from  wine  and  strong  drink,  not  only  because 
he  was  designed  for  a  Nazarite,  but  because 
he  was  designed  for  a  man  of  great  strength, 
which  his  mother's  temperance  would  con- 
tribute to.  4.  He  foretels  the  service  which 
this  child  should  do  to  his  country  :  He  shall 
Jx'gin  to  deliver  Israel.  Note,  It  is  very 
desirable  that  our  children  may  be  not  only 
devoted  entirely  to  God  themselves,  but  in- 
strumental for  the  good  of  others,  and  the 
service  of  their  generation — not  recluses, 
candles  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick. 
Observe,  He  shall  begin  to  deliver  Israel. 
This  intimated  that  the  oppression  of  the 
Philistines  should  last  long,  for  Israel's  de- 
liverance from  it  should  not  so  much  as  be- 
gin, not  one  step  betaken  towards  it,  till  this 
child,  who  was  now  unborn,  should  have 
grown  up  to  a  capacity  of  beginning  it.  And 
yet  he  must  not  complete  the  dehverance :  he 
shall  only  begin  to  deliver  Israel,  which  inti- 
mates that  the  trouble  should  still  be  pro- 
longed. God  chooses  to  carry  on  his  work 
gradually  and  by  several  hands.  One  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  good  work,  another  builds, 
and  perhaps  a  third  brings  forth  the  top  stone. 
Now  herein  Samson  was  a  type  of  Christ, 
(1.)  As  a  Nazarite  to  God,  a  Nazarite  from 
the  womb.  For,  though  our  Lord  Jesus  was 
not  a  Nazarite  himself,  yet  he  was  typified 
by  the  Nazarites,  as  being  perfectly  pure  from 
all  sin,  not  so  much  as  conceived  in  it,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  his  Father's  honour.  Of 
the  Jewish  church,  as  concerning  the  flesh, 
Christ  came,  because  to  them  pertained  the 
promise  of  him,  Rom.  ix.  4,  5.  By  virtue 
of  that  promise,  he  long  lay  as  it  were  in  the 
womb  of  that  church,  which  for  many  ages  was 
pregnant  of  him,  and  therefore,  like  Samson's 
mother,  during  that  pregnancy  was  made  a 
holy  nation  and  a  peculiar  people,  and  strictly 
forbidden  to  touch  any  unclean  thing  for  his 
sake,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time  was  to  come 
from  them.  (2.)  As  a  deliverer  of  Israel; 
for  he  is  Jesus  a  Saviour,  who  saves  his  peo- 
ple from  their  sins.  But  with  this  difference  : 
Samson  did  only  begin  to  deliver  Israel 
(David  was  afterwards  raised  up  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  Philistines),  but  our 
Lord  Jesus  is  both  Samson  and  David  too, 
both  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith. 

III.  The  report  which  Manoah's  wife,  in 
a  transport  of  joy,  brings  in  all  haste  to  her 
husband,  of  this  surprising  message  v.  6,  7. 
The  glad  tidings  were  brought  her  when 
she  was  alone,  perhaps  religiously  employed 
in  meditation  or  prayer ;  but  she  could  not,  she 
would  not,  conceal  them  from  her  husband, 
but  gives  him  an  account,  1.  Of  the  mes- 
senger. It  was  a  man  of  God,  v.  6.  His 
countenance  she  could  describe  ;  it  was  very 
awful :  he  had  such  a  majesty  in  his  looks, 
such  a  sparkling  eye,  such  a  shining  face,  so 
powerfully  commanding  reverence  and  re- 
spect, that  according  to  the  idea  she  had  of 
an   angel  he  had  the  very  countenance  of 
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of,  nor  to  what  tribe  or  city  of  Israel  he 
belonged,  for  he  did  not  think  fit  to  tell  her, 
and,  for  her  part,  the  very  sight  of  him 
struck  such  an  awe  upon  her  that  she  durst 
not  ask  him.  She  was  abundantly  satisfied 
that  he  was  a  servant  of  God ;  his  person 
and  message  she  thought  carried  their  own 
evidence  along  with  therh,  and  she  enquired 
no  further.  2.  Of  the  message.  She  gives 
him  a  particular  account  both  of  the  promise 
and  of  the  precept  {v.  7),  that  he  also  might 
believe  the  promise  and  might  on  all  occa- 
sions be  a  monitor  to  her  to  observe  the 
precept.  Thus  should  yoke-fellows  com- 
municate to  each  other  their  experiences  of 
communion  with  God,  and  their  improve- 
ments in  acquaintance  with  him,  that  they 
may  be  helpful  to  each  other  in  the  way  that 
is  called  holy. 

8  Then  Manoah  intreated  the 
Lord,  and  said,  O  my  Lord,  let  the 
man  of  God  which  thou  didst  send 
come  again  unto  us,  and  teach  us 
what  we  shall  do  unto  the  child  that 
shall  be  born.  9  And  God  hearkened 
to  the  voice  of  Manoah;  and  the 
angel  of  God  came  again  unto  the 
woman  as  she  sat  in  the  field  :  but 
Manoah  her  husband  was  not  with 
her.  10  And  the  woman  made  haste, 
and  ran,  and  showed  her  husband, 
and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  the  man 
hath  appeared  unto  me,  that  came 
unto  me  the  other  day.  11  And 
Manoah  arose,  and  went  after  his 
wife,  and  came  to  the  man,  and  said 
unto  him.  Art  thou  the  man  that 
spakest  unto  the  woman  ?  And  he 
said,  I  am.  12  And  Manoah  said. 
Now  let  thy  words  come  to  pass. 
How  shall  we  order  the  child,  and 
how  shall  we  do  unto  him  ?  13  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  Ma- 
noah, Of  all  that  I  said  unto  the 
woman  let  her  beware.  1 4  She  may 
not  eat  of  any  thing  that  cometh  ol 
the  vine,  neither  let  her  drink  wine 
or  strong  drink,  nor  eat  any  unclean 
thing  :  all  that  I  commanded  her  let 
her  observe. 

We  hav^e  here  an  account  of  a  second  visit 
which  the  angel  of  God  made  to  Manoah 
and  his  wife. 

I.  Manoah  earnestly  prayed  for  it,  v.  8. 
He  was  not  incredulous  of  the  story  his  wife 
told  him ;  he  knew  she  was  a  virtuous  wo- 
man, and  therefore  the  hea7't  of  her  husbano 
did  safely  trust  in  her  j  he  knew  she  would 
not  go  about  to  impose  upon  him,  much  lesf 
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was  he,  as  Josephus  unworthily  represents 
him,  jealous  of  his  wife's  conversation  with 
this  stranger  ;  but,  1.  He  takes  it  for  granted 
that  this  child  of  promise  shall  in  due  time 
be  given  them,  and  speakvS  without  hesita- 
tion of  the  child  that  shall  be  bom.  There 
was  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Zechariah,  a  priest,  then  in  waiting  at  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  and  to  whom  the  ange' 
himself  appeared,  as  was  in  this  honest  Dan- 
ite.  Things  hidden  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, who  value  themselves  upon  the  nice- 
ness  of  their  enquiries,  are  often  revealed 
unto  babes,  who  know  how  to  prize  God's 
gifts  and  to  take  God's  word.  Blessed  are 
those  that  have  not  seen  and  yet,  as  Manoah 
here,  have  believed.  2.  All  his  care  is  what 
they  should  do  to  the  child  that  should  be 
born.  Note,  Good  men  are  more  solicitous 
and  desirous  to  know  the  duty  that  is  to  be 
done  by  them  than  to  know  the  events  that 
shall  occur  concerning  them;  for  duty  is 
ours,  events  are  God's.  Solomon  enquires 
concerning  the  good  men  should  do,  not  the 
good  they  should  have,  Eccl.  ii.  3.  3.  He 
therefore  prays  to  God  to  send  the  same 
blessed  messenger  again,  to  give  them  fur- 
ther instructions  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  this  Nazarite,  fearing  lest  his  wife's 
joy  for  the  promise  might  have  made  her 
forget  some  part  of  the  precept,  in  which  he 
was  desirous  to  be  fully  informed,  and  lie 
under  no  mistake :  "  Lord,  let  the  man  of 
God  come  again  unto  us,  for  we  desire  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  him."  Note,  Those 
that  have  heard  from  heaven  cannot  but  wish 
to  hear  more  thence,  again  and  again  to 
meet  with  the  man  of  God.  Observe,  He 
does  not  go  or  send  his  servants  abroad,  to 
find  out  this  man  of  God,  but  seeks  him 
upon  his  knees,  prays  to  God  to  send 
him,  and,  thus  seeking,  finds  him.  Would 
we  have  God's  messengers,  the  ministers  of 
his  gospel,  to  bring  a  word  proper  for  us, 
and  for  our  instruction  ?  Entreat  the  Lord  to 
send  them  to  us,  to  teach  us,  Rom.  xv.  30,  32. 
n.  God  graciously  granted  it :  God  heark- 
ened to  the  voice  of  Manoah,  v.  9-  Note, 
God  will  not  fail  some  way  or  other  to  guide 
those  by  his  counsel  that  are  sincerely  de- 
sirous to  know  their  duty,  and  apply  them- 
selves to  him  to  teach  them,  Psal.  xxv.  8,  9. 

1.  The  angel  appears  the  second  time  also 
to  the  wife,  when  she  is  sitting  alone,  pro- 
bably tending  the  flocks,  or  otherwise  well 
employed  in  the  field  where  she  has  retired. 
Solitude  is  often  a  good  opportunity  of 
communion  with  God;  good  people  have 
thought  themselves  never  less  alone  than 
when  alone,  if  God  be  with  them. 

2.  She  goes  in  all  haste  to  call  her  hus- 
band, doubtless  humbly  beseeching  the  stay 
of  this  blessed  messenger  till  she  should  re- 
turn and  her  husband  with  her,  ».  10,  11. 
She  did  not  desire  him  to  go  with  her  to  her 
husband,  but  would  fetch  her  husband  to  him. 
Those  that  would  meet  with  God  must  at- 
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tend  where  he  is  pleased  to  manifest  himself. 
"  Oh,"  says  she,  overjoyed,  "  my  dear  love, 
thy  prayers  are  answered  —  yonder  is  the 
man  of  God,  come  to  make  us  another  visit 
— he  that  came  the  other  day,"  or,  as  some 
read  it,  this  day,  for  other  is  not  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  it  is  probable  enough  that  both 
these  visits  were  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
same  place,  and  that  the  second  time  she  sat 
expecting  him.  The  man  of  God  is  very 
wilHng  she  should  call  her  husband,  John 
iv.  16.  Those  that  have  an  acquaintance  with 
the  things  of  God  themselves  should  invite 
others  to  the  same  acquaintance,  John  i. 
45,  46.  Manoah  is  not  disgusted  that  the 
angel  did  not  this  second  time  appear  to  him, 
but  very  willingly  goes  after  his  wife  to  the 
man  of  God.  To  atone  (as  it  were)  for  the 
first  fatal  miscarriage,  when  Eve  earnestly 
pressed  Adam  to  that  which  was  evil,  and  he 
too  easily  yielded  to  her,  let  yoke-fellows  ex- 
cite one  another  to  love  and  good  works ; 
and,  if  the  wife  will  lead,  let  not  the  husband 
think  it  any  disparagement  to  him  to  follow  her 
in  that  which  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy. 

3.  Manoah  having  come  to  the  angel,  and 
being  satisfied  by  him  that  he  was  the  same 
that  had  appeared  to  his  wife,  does,  with  all 
humility,  (1.)  Welcome  the  promise  (v.  12). 
Now  let  thy  words  come  to  pass ;  this  was 
the  language,  not  only  of  his  desire,  but  of 
his  faith,  like  that  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
Luke  i.  38.  "  Be  it  according  to  thy  word. 
Lord,  I  lay  hold  on  what  thou  hast  said,  and 
depend  upon  it ;  let  it  come  to  puss."  (2.) 
Beg  that  the  prescriptions  given  might  be 
repeated  :  How  shall  we  order  the  child  ?  The 
directions  were  given  to  his  wife,  but  he 
looks  upon  himself  as  concerned  to  assist  her 
in  the  careful  management  of  this  promised 
seed,  according  to  order;  for  the  utmost 
care  of  both  the  parents,  and  their  constant 
joint  endeavour,  are  little  enough  to  be  en- 
gaged for  the  good  ordering  of  children  that 
are  devoted  to  God  and  to  be  brought  up 
for  him.  Let  not  one  devolve  it  on  the 
other,  but  both  do  their  best.  Observe  from 
Manoah's  enquiry,  [l.]  In  general,  that, 
when  God  is  pleased  to  bestow  any  mercy 
upon  us,  our  great  care  must  be  how  to  use 
it  well,  and  as  we  ought,  because  it  is  then 
only  a  mercy  indeed  when  it  is  rightly  ma- 
naged. God  has  given  uo  bodies,  souls, 
estates ;  how  shall  we  order  them,  that  we 
may  answer  the  intent  of  the  donor,  and 
give  a  good  account  of  them  ?  [2.]  In  par- 
ticular, those  to  whom  God  has  given  child- 
ren must  be  very  careful  how  they  order 
them,  and  what  they  do  unto  them,  that 
they  may  drive  out  the  foolishness  that  is 
bound  up  in  their  hearts,  form  their  minds 
and  manners  well  betimes,  and  train  them 
in  the  way  wherein  they  should  go.  Herein 
pious  parents  will  beg  divine  assistance. 
"  Lord,  teach  us  how  we  may  order  our 
children,  that  they  may  be  Nazarites,  and 
living  sacrifices  to  thee.  * 
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4,  The  angel  repeats  the  directions  he  had 
before  given  (v:  13,  14) :  Of  all  that  I  forbad 
let  her  beware  ;  and  all  that  I  commanded  her 
let  her  observe.  Note,  There  is  need  of  a 
good  deal  both  of  caution  and  observation, 
for  the  right  ordering  both  of  ourselves  and 
of  our  children.  Beware  and  observe  ;  take 
heed  not  only  of  drinking  ivine  or  strong 
drink,  but  of  eating  any  thing  that  cometh  of 
the  vine.  Those  that  would  preserve  them- 
selves pure  must  keep  at  a  distance  from  that 
which  borders  upon  sin  or  leads  to  it.  "When 
she  was  with  child  of  a  Nazarite,  she  must 
not  eat  any  unclean  thing  ;  so  those  in  whom 
Christ  is  formed  must  carefully  cleanse  them- 
selves from  allfilthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and 
do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  that  new  man. 
15  And  Manoah  said  unto  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  let 
us  detain  thee,  until  we  shall  have 
made  ready  a  kid  for  thee.  16  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
Manoah,  Though  thou  detain  me,  I 
will  not  eat  of  thy  bread  :  and  if  thou 
wilt  offer  a  burnt  offering,  thou  must 
offer  it  unto  the  Lord.  For  Manoah 
knew  not  that  he  was  an  angel  of  the 
Lord.  17  And  Manoah  said  unto 
the  angel  of  the  Lord,  What  is  thy 
name,  that  when  thy  sayings  come  to 
pass  we  may  do  thee  honour  ?  1 8  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
Why  askest  thou  thus  after  my  name, 
seeing  it  is  secret?  19  So  Manoah 
took  a  kid  with  a  meat  offering,  and 
offered  it  upon  a  rock  unto  the  Lord  : 
and  the  angel  did  wondrously ;  and 
Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on.  20 
For  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  flame 
went  up  toward  heaven  from  off  the 
altar,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  as- 
cended in  the  flame  of  the  altar.  And 
Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on  it, 
and  fell  on  their  faces  to  the  ground. 
21  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  did  no 
more  appear  to  Manoah  and  to  his 
wife.     Then  Manoah  knew  that  he 


was  an  angel  of  the  Lord.  22  And 
Manoah  said  unto  his  wife,  We  shall 
surely  die,  because  we  have  seen  God. 
23  But  his  wife  said  unto  him,  If  the 
Lord  were  pleased  to  kill  us,  he 
would  not  have  received  a  burnt  of- 
fering and  a  meat  offering  at  our 
hands,  neither  would  he  have  showed 
us  all  these  things,  nor  would  as  at  this 
time  have  told  us  such  things  as  these. 
We  have  here  an  account. 


.  XIII.       Tlie  angeVs  appearance  to  Manoah. 

I.  Of  what  further  passed  between  Ma- 
noah and  the  angel  at  this  interview.  It 
was  in  kindness  to  him  that  while  the  angel 
was  with  him  it  was  concealed  from  him  that 
he  was  an  angel ;  for,  had  he  known  it,  it 
would  have  been  such  a  terror  to  him  that 
he  durst  not  have  conversed  with  him  as  he 
did  {v.  16)  :  He  knew  not  that  he  was  an  angel. 
So  Christ  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world 
knew  him  not.  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that 
hidest  thyself.  We  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  the  divine  glory  unveiled.  God  having 
determined  to  speak  to  us  by  men  like  our- 
selves, prophets  and  ministers,  even  when  he 
spoke  by  his  angels,  or  by  his  Son,  they  ap- 
peared in  the  likeness  of  men,  and  were 
taken  but  for  men  of  God.     Now, 

1.  The  angel  dechned  to  accept  his  treat, 
and  appointed  him  to  turn  it  into  a  sacrifice. 
Manoah,  being  desirous  to  show  some  token 
of  respect  and  gratitude  to  this  venerable 
stranger  who  had  brought  them  these  glad 
tidings,  begged  he  would  take  some  refresh- 
ment with  him  {v.  15) :  We  will  soon  make 
ready  a  kid  for  thee.  Those  that  welcome 
the  message  will  be  kind  to  the  messengers 
for  his  sake  that  sends  them,  1  Thess.  v.  13. 
But  the  angel  told  him  {v.  16)  he  would 
not  eat  of  his  bread,  any  more  than  he  would 
of  Gideon's,  but,  as  there,  directed  him  to 
offer  it  to  God,  ch.  vi.  20,  21.  Angels  need 
not  meat  nor  drink ;  but  the  glorifying  of 
God  is  their  meat  and  drink,  and  it  was 
Christ's,  John  iv.  34.  And  we  in  some  mea- 
sure do  the  will  of  God  as  they  do  it  if, 
though  we  cannot  live  without  meat  and 
drink,  yet  we  eat  and  drink  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  so  turn  even  our  common  meals 
into  sacrifices. 

2.  The  angel  declined  telling  him  his  name, 
and  would  not  so  far  gratify  his  curiosity. 
Manoah  desired  to  know  his  name  {v.  17), 
and  of  what  tribe  he  was,  not  as  if  he  doubted 
the  truth  of  his  message,  but  that  they  might 
return  his  visit,  and  be  better  acquainted 
with  him  (it  is  good  to  increase  and  im- 
prove our  acquaintance  with  good  men  and 
good  ministers) ;  and  he  has  a  further  design : 
"  That  when  thy  sayings  come  to  pass,  we 
may  do  thee  honour,  celebrate  thee  as  a  true 
prophet,  and  recommend  others  to  thee  for 
divine  instructions, — that  we  may  call  the 
child  that  shall  be  born  after  thy  name,  and 
so  do  thee  honour, — or  that  we  may  send 
thee  a  present,  honouring  one  whom  God 
has  honoured."  But  the  angel  denies  his 
request  with  something  of  a  check  to  his 
curiosity  {v.  1 8) :  Why  askest  thou  thus  after 
my  name  ?  Jacob  himself  could  not  prevail 
for  this  favour.  Gen.  xxxii.  29.  Note,  We 
have  not  what  we  ask  when  we  ask  we  know 
not  what.  Manoah's  request  was  honestly 
meant  and  yet  was  denied.  God  told  Moses 
his  name  (Exod.  iii  13,  14),  because  there 
was  a  particular  occasion  for  his  knowing  it 
but  here  there  was  no  occasion.  What 
Manoah  asked  for  instruction  in  his  duty  he 
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was  readily  told  {v.  12,  13),  but  what  he 
asked  to  gratify  his  curiosity  was  denied. 
God  has  in  his  word  given  us  full  directions 
concerning  our  duty,  but  never  designed  to 
answer  all  the  enquiries  of  a  speculative 
head.  He  gives  him  a  reason  for  his  refusal : 
It  is  secrei.  The  names  of  angels  were  not 
as  yet  revealed,  to  prevent  the  idolizing  of 
them.  After  the  captivity,  when  the  church 
was  cured  of  idolatry,  angels  made  them- 
selves known  to  Daniel  by  their  names, 
Michael  and  Gabriel ;  and  to  Zacharias  the 
angel  told  his  name  unasked  (Luke  i.  19): 
I  am  Gabriel.  But  here  it  is  secret,  or  it  is 
wonderful,  too  wonderful  for  us.  One  of 
Christ's  names  is  Wonderful,  Isa.  ix.  6. 
His  name  was  long  a  secret,  but  by  the 
gospel  it  is  brought  to  light :  Jesus  a  Saviour. 
Manoah  must  not  ask  because  he  must  not 
know.  Note,  (1.)  There  are  secret  things 
which  belong  not  to  us,  and  which  we 
must  content  ourselves  to  be  in  the  dark 
about  while  we  are  here  in  this  world. 
(2.)  We  must  therefore  never  indulge  a  vain 
curiosity  in  our  enquiries  concerning  these 
things.  Col.  ii.  18.  Nescire  velle  qucs  Ma- 
gister  maximus  docere  nonvult  eruditainsdtia 
est — To  be  willingly  ignorant  of  those  things 
which  our  great  Master  refuses  to  teach  us  is 
to  be  at  once  ignorant  and  wise. 

3.  The  angel  assisted  and  owned  their 
sacrifice,  and,  at  parting,  gave  them  to 
understand  who  he  was.  He  had  directed 
them  to  offer  their  burnt-offering  to  the 
Lord,  V.  16.  Praises  offered  up  to  God  are 
the  most  acceptable  entertainment  of  the 
angels  ;  see  Rev.  xxii.  9,  worship  God.  And 
Manoah,  having  so  good  a  warrant,  though 
he  was  no  priest  and  had  no  altar,  turned 
his  meat  into  a  meat  offering,  and  offered 
it  upon  a  rock  to  the  Lord  (v.  1 9),  that  is,  he 
brought  and  laid  it  to  be  offered.  "  Lord, 
here  it  is,  do  what  thou  pleasest  with  it." 
Thus  we  must  bring  our  hearts  to  God  as 
living  sacrifices,  and  submit  them  to  the 
operation  of  his  Spirit.  All  things  being 
now  ready,  (1.)  The  angel  did  wondrously, 
for  his  name  was  Wonderful.  Probably  the 
wonder  he  did  was  the  same  with  what  he  had 
done  for  Gideon,  he  made  fire  to  come  either 
down  from  heaven  or  up  out  of  the  rock  to 
consume  the  sacrifice.  (2.)  He  ascended  up 
towards  heaven  m  the  fame  of  the  sacrifice, 
V.  20.  By  this  it  appeared  that  he  was  not, 
as  they  thought,  a  mere  man,  but  a  mes- 
senger immediately  from  heaven.  Thence 
certainly  he  descended,  for  thither  he  as- 
cended, John  iii,  13 ;  vi.  G2.  Thissignified  God's 
acceptance  of  the  offering  and  intimates  to  what 
we  owe  the  acceptance  of  all  ourofferings.even 
to  the  mediation  of  the  angel  of  the  covenant, 
that  other  angel,  who  ])uts  much  incense  to 
the  prayers  of  saints  and  .90  offers  them  before 
the  throne.  Rev.  viii.  3.  Prayer  is  the  ascent 
of  the  soul  to  God.  But  it  is  Christ  in  the 
heart  by  faith  that  makes  it  an  offering  of  a 
Bweet-smelling  savour:  without  him  our 
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services  are  offensive  smoke,  but,  in  him, 
acceptable  flame.  We  may  apply  it  to  Christ's 
sacrifice  of  himself  for  us ;  he  ascended  in 
the  flame  of  his  own  offering,  for  by  his  own 
blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place, 
Heb.  ix.  12.  While  the  angel  did  this,  it  is 
twice  said  (u.  1 9,  20)  that  Manoah  and  his 
wife  looked  on.  This  is  a  proof  of  the 
miracle :  the  matter  of  fact  was  true,  for  out 
of  the  mouth  of  these  two  eye-witnesses  the 
report  of  it  is  established.  The  angel  did 
all  that  was  done  in  the  sacrifice  ;  they  did 
but  look  on  ;  yet  doubtless,  when  the  angel 
ascended  towards  heaven,  their  hearts  as- 
cended with  him  in  thanksgiving  for  the  pro- 
mise which  came  thence  and  in  expectation 
of  the  performance  to  come  thence  too.  Yet, 
when  the  angel  has  ascended,  they  dared  not, 
as  those  that  were  the  witnesses  of  Christ's 
ascension,  stand  gazing  up  into  heaven,  but 
in  holy  fear  and  reverence  they  fell  on  their 
faces  to  the  ground.  And  now,  [l.]  They 
knew  that  it  was  an  angel,  u.  2 1 .  It  was  plain  it 
was  not  the  body  of  a  man  they  saw,  since  it 
was  not  chained  to  the  earth,  nor  prejudiced 
by  fire ;  but  ascended,  and  ascended  in  flame, 
and  therefore  with  good  reason  they  conclude 
it  was  an  angel;  for  he  maketh  his  angels 
spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire. 
[2.]  But  he  did  not  any  more  appear  to 
them ;  it  was  for  a  particular  occasion,  now 
over,  that  he  was  sent,  not  to  settle  a  con- 
stant correspondence,  as  with  prophets.  They 
must  remember  and  observe  what  the  angel 
had  said  and  not  expect  to  hear  more. 

IL  We  have  an  account  of  the  impres- 
sions which  this  vision  made  upon  Manoah 
and  his  wife.  While  the  angel  did  won- 
drously,  they  looked  on,  and  said  nothing 
(so  it  becomes  us  carefully  to  observe  the 
wondrous  works  of  God,  and  to  be  silent  be- 
fore him);  but  when  he  had  gone,  having 
finished  his  work,  they  had  time  to  make 
their  reflections.  1.  In  Manoah's  reflection 
upon  it  there  is  great  fear,  v.  22.  He  had 
spoken  with  great  assurance  of  the  son  they 
should  shortly  be  the  joyful  parents  of 
(v.  8,  12),  and  yet  is  now  put  into  such  a 
confusion  by  that  very  thing  which  should 
have  strengthened  and  encouraged  his  faith 
that  he  counts  upon  nothing  but  their  being 
both  cut  off  immediately  :  We  shall  surely 
die.  It  was  a  vulgar  opinion  generally 
received  among  the  ancient  Jews  that  it  was 
present  death  to  see  God  or  an  angel ;  and 
this  notion  quite  overcome  his  faith  for  the 
present,  as  it  did  Gideon's,  ch.  vi.  22.  2.  In 
his  wife's  reflection  upon  it  there  is  great 
faith,  V.  23.  Here  the  weaker  vessel  was  the 
stronger  believer,  which  perhaps  was  the 
reason  why  the  angel  chose  once  and  again 
to  ajjpear  to  her.  Manoah's  heart  began  to 
fail  him,  but  his  wife,  as  a  help  meet  for  him, 
encouraged  him.  Two  are  better  than  one, 
for,  if  one  fall  into  dejections  and  despon- 
dencies, the  other  will  help  to  raise  him  up. 
Yoke-fellows    should    piously  assist    each 
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other's  faith  and  joy  as  there  is  occasion. 
None  could  argue  better  than  Manoah's 
wife  does  here  :  fVe  shall  surely  die,  said  her 
husband  ;  "  Nay,"  said  she,  **  we  need  not 
fear  that ;  let  us  never  turn  that  against 
us  which  is  really  for  us.  We  shall  not  die 
unless  God  be  pleased  to  kill  us  :  our  death 
must  come  from  his  hand  and  his  pleasure. 
Now  the  tokens  of  his  favour  which  we  have 
received  forbid  us  to  think  that  he  designs 
our  destruction.  Had  he  thought  fit  to  kill 
us,  (1.)  He  would  not  have  accepted  our 
sacrifice,  and  signified  to  us  his  acceptance 
of  it  by  turning  it  to  ashes,  Ps.  xx.  3,  margin. 
The  sacrifice  was  the  ransom  of  our  Hves, 
and  the  fire  fastening  upon  that  was  a  plain 
indication  of  the  turning  away  of  his  wrath 
from  us.  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an 
abomination,  but  you  see  ours  is  not  so. 
(2.)  He  would  not  have  shown  us  all  these 
things,  these  strange  sights,  now  at  a  time 
when  ihere  is  little  or  no  open  vision  (1  Sam. 
iii.  1),  nor  would  he  have  given  these  exceed- 
ingly great  and  precious  promises  of  a  son 
that  shall  be  a  Nazarite  and  a  deliverer  of 
Israel — he  would  not  have  told  us  such 
things  as  these  if  he  had  been  pleased  to  kill 
us.  We  need  not  fear  the  withering  of  those 
roots  out  of  which  such  a  branch  is  yet  to 
spring."  Note,  Hereby  it  appears  that  God 
designs  not  the  death  of  sinners  that  he  has 
accepted  the  great  sacrifice  which  Christ 
oflfered  up  for  their  salvation,  has  put  them 
in  a  way  of  obtaining  his  favour,  and  has 
assured  them  of  it  upon  their  repentance. 
Had  he  been  pleased  to  kill  them,  he  would 
not  have  done  so.  And  let  those  good 
Christians  who  have  had  communion  with 
God  in  the  word  and  prayer,  to  whom  he 
has  graciously  manifested  himself,  and  who 
have  had  reason  to  think  God  has  accepted 
their  works,  take  encouragement  thence 
in  a  cloudy  and  dark  day.  "  God  would 
not  have  done  what  he  has  done  for  my 
soul  if  he  had  designed  to  forsake  me,  and 
leave  me  to  perish  at  last;  for  his  work 
is  perfect,  nor  will  he  mock  his  people  with 
his  favours."  Learn  to  reason  as  Manoah's 
wife  did,  "  If  God  had  designed  me  to 
perish  under  his  wrath,  he  would  not  have 
given  me  such  distinguishing  tokens  of  his 
favour."     0  woman  I  great  is  thy  faith. 

24  And  the  woman  bare  a  son,  and 
called  his  name  Samson  :  and  the 
child  grew,  and  the  Lord  blessed 
him.  25  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Degan  to  move  him  at  times  in  the 
camp  of  Dan  between  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol. 

Here  is,  1.  Samson's  birth.  The  woman 
that  had  been  long  barren  bore  a  son,  ac- 
cording to  the  promise  ;  for  no  word  of  God 
shall  fall  to  the  ground.  Hath  he  spoken, 
and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?  2.  His  name, 
Samson,  has  been  derived   by  some,  from 
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Shemesh,  the  sun,  turned  into  a  diminutive,  sot 
exiguus — ^Ae.vMWiwmnio/wre,  perhaps  because, 
being  born  like  Moses  to  be  a  deliverer,  he 
was  like  him  exceedingly  fair,  his  face  shone 
like  a  little  sun  ;  or  his  parents  so  named  him 
in  remembrance  of  the  shining  countenance 
of  that  man  of  God  who  brought  them  the 
notice  of  him;  though  they  knew  not  his 
name,  yet  thus,  now  that  his  sayings  had 
come  to  pass,  they  did  him  honour.  A  little 
sun,  because  a  Nazarite  born  (for  the  Nazar- 
ites  were  as  rubies  and  sapphires  (Lam.  iv. 
7),  and  because  of  his  great  strength.  The 
sun  is  compared  to  a  strong  man  Ps.  xix.  5) , 
why  should  not  a  strong  man  then  be  com- 
pared to  the  sun  when  he  goes  forth  in  his 
strength  ?  A  little  sun,  because  the  glory 
of,  and  a  hght  to,  his  people  Israel,  a  type 
of  Christ,  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  3  His 
childhood.  He  grew  more  than  is  usual 
in  strength  and  stature,  far  out-grew  other 
children  of  his  age ;  and  not  in  that  only, 
but  in  other  instances,  it  appeared  that  the 
Lord  blessed  him,  qualified  him,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  for  something  great  and  extraor- 
dinary. Children  of  promise  shall  have  the 
blessing.  4.  His  youth.  When  he  grew  up 
a  little  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move 
him,  17.  25.  This  was  an  evidence  that  the 
Lord  blessed  him.  Where  God  gives  his 
blessing  he  gives  his  Spirit  to  qualify  for  the 
blessing.  Those  are  blessed  indeed  in  whom 
the  Spirit  of  grace  begins  to  work  betimes, 
in  the  days  of  their  childhood.  If  the  Spirit 
be  poured  out  upon  our  offspring,  they  will 
spring  up  as  willows  by  the  water  courses, 
Isa.  xliv.  3,  4.  The  Spirit  of  God  moved 
Samson  in  the  camp  of  Dan,  that  is,  in  the 
general  muster  of  the  trained  bands  of  that 
tribe,  who  probably  had  formed  a  camp  be- 
tween Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  near  the  place 
where  he  lived,  to  oppose  the  incursions  of 
the  Phihstines ;  there  Samson,  when  a  child, 
appeared  among  them,  and  signalized  himself 
by  some  very  brave  actions,  excelling  them 
all  in  manly  exercises  and  trials  of  strength : 
and  probably  he  showed  himself  more  than 
ordinarily  zealous  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  and  discovered  more  of  a  pubhc 
spirit  than  could  be  expected  in  a  child. 
The  Spirit  moved  him  at  times,  not  at  all 
times,  but  as  the  wind  blows,  when  he  listed, 
to  show  that  what  he  did  was  not  from  himself, 
for  then  he  could  have  done  it  at  any  time. 
Strong  men  think  themselves  greatly  ani- 
mated by  wine  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  65),  but  Samson 
drank  no  wine,  and  yet  excelled  in  strength 
and  courage,  and  every  thing  that  was  bold 
and  brave,  for  he  had  the  Spirit  of  God 
moving  him  ;  therefore  be  not  drunk  with 
wine,  but  be  filed  with  the  Spirit,  who  wiU 
come  to  those  that  are  sober  and  temperate. 
CHAP.  XIV. 

The  idea  which  this  chapter  gives  us  of  Samson  is  not  what  one 
might  have  expected  concerning  one  who,  by  the  special  drsigna- 
tion  of  heaven,  v\as  a  Nazarite  to  God  and  a  delivererof  Israel  j 
and  yet  really  he  was  both.  Here  is,  I.  Samson's  courtship  of 
a  daughter  of  the  Thilisiines,  and  his  marriage  to  her,  vcr.  1—5, 
7,  8.     n.  His  conquest  of  a  linn,  and  the  prize  he  found  m  tix« 
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carcase  of  it,  vcr.  5,  6,  8,  9.  III.  Samson'*  ridille  propoied  to 
h' I  companions  (ver.lO— 14)  and  unriddled  by  the  treachery  of  his 
wife,  ver.  15—18.  IV.  The  occasion  this  gave  him  to  kill  thirty 
of  the   Philistines  (ver.  19)   and  to  break  off  hit  new  alliance, 


AND  Samson  went  down  to  Tim- 
natli,  and  saw  a  woman  in  Tim- 
nath  of  the  daughters  of  the  PhiUs- 
tines.  2  And  he  came  up,  and  told 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  said, 
I  have  seen  a  woman  in  Timnath  of 
the  daughters  of  the  PhiUstines  :  now 
therefore  get  her  for  rne  to  wife.  3 
Then  his  father  and  his  mother  said 
unto  him,  Is  there  never  a  woman 
among  the  daughters  of  thy  brethren, 
or  among  all  my  people,  that  thou 
goest  to  take  a  wife  of  the  uncircum- 
cised  Philistines  ?  And  Samson  said 
unto  his  father.  Get  her  for  me  ;  for 
she  pleaseth  me  well,  4  But  his 
father  and  his  mother  knew  not  that 
it  was  of  the  Lord,  that  he  sought 
an  occasion  against  the  Philistines  : 
for  at  that  time  the  PhiUstines  had 
dominion  over  Israel.  5  Then  went 
Samson  down,  and  his  father  and  his 
mother,  to  Timnath,  and  came  to  the 
vineyards  of  Timnath  :  and,  behold, 
a  young  lion  roared  against  him.  6' 
And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
mightily  upon  him,  and  he  rent  him 
as  he  would  have  rent  a  kid,  and  he 
had  nothing  in  his  hand :  but  he  told 
not  his  father  or  his  mother  what  he 
had  done.  7  And  he  went  down,  and 
talked  with  the  woman;  and  she 
pleased  Samson  well.  8  And  after  a 
time  he  returned  to  take  her,  and  he 
turned  aside  to  see  the  carcase  of  the 
lion  :  and,  behold,  there  was  a  swarm 
of  bees  and  honey  in  the  carcase  of 
the  lion.  9  And  he  took  thereof  in 
his  hands,  and  went  on  eating,  and 
came  to  his  father  and  mother,  and 
he  gave  them,  and  they  did  eat :  but 
he  told  not  them  that  he  had  taken 
the  honey  out  of  the  carcase  of  the 
lion. 

Here,  I.  Samson,  under  the  extraordinary 
guidance  of  Providence,  seeks  an  occasion  of 
quarrelling  with  the  Philistines,  by  joining 
in  affinity  with  them— a  strange  method,  but 
the  truth  is  Samson  was  himself  a  riddle,  a 
paradox  of  a  man,  did  that  which  was  really 
great  and  good,  l)y  that  which  was  seemingly 
weak  and  evil,  because  he  was  designed  not 
to  be  a  pattern  to  us  (who  must  walk  by  rule, 
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not  by  example),  but  a  type  of  him  who, 
though  he  knew  no  sin,  was  made  sin  for  us, 
and  appeared  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
that  he  might  condemn  and  destroy  sin  in  the 
flesh,  Rom.  viii.  3. 

1.  As  the  negociation  of  Samson's  mar- 
riage was  a  common  case,  we  may  observe, 
(1.)  That  it  was  weakly  and  foolishly  done  of 
him  to  set  his  affections  upon  a  daughter  of 
the  Philistines ;  the  thing  appeared  very 
improper.  Shall  one  that  is  not  only  an 
Israelite,  but  a  Nazarite,  devoted  to  the  Lord, 
covet  to  become  one  with  a  worshipper  of 
Dagon  ?  Shall  one  marked  for  a  patriot  of 
his  country  match  among  those  that  are  its 
sworn  enemies  ?  He  saw  this  woman  (v.  1), 
and  she  pleased  him  well,  v.  3.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  any  reason  to  think  her 
wise  or  virtuous,  or  in  any  way  likely  to  be  a 
help-meet  for  him ;  but  he  saw  something 
in  her  face  that  was  very  agreeable  to  his 
fancy,  and  therefore  nothing  will  serve  but 
she  must  be  his  wife.  He  that  in  the  choice 
of  a  wife  is  guided  only  by  his  eye,  and 
governed  by  his  fancy,  must  afterwards 
thank  himself  if  he  find  a  Philistine  in  his 
arms.  (2.)  Yet  it  was  wisely  and  well  done 
not  to  proceed  so  much  as  to  make  his 
addresses  to  her  till  he  had  first  made  his 
parents  acquainted  with  the  matter.  He  told 
them,  and  desired  them  to  get  her  for  him  to 
wife,  V.  2.  Herein  he  is  an  example  to  all  child- 
ren. Conformably  to  the  law  of  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, children  ought  not  to  marry,  nor 
to  move  towards  marrying,  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  their  parents ;  those  that  do  (as 
bishop  Hall  here  expresses  it)  wilfully  unchild 
themselves,  and  exchange  natural  affections 
for  violent.  Parents  have  a  property  in  their 
children  as  parts  of  themselves.  In  mar- 
riage this  property  is  transferred ;  for  such 
is  the  law  of  the  relation  that  a  man  shall 
leave  his  father  and  his  mother  and  cleave  to 
his  wife.  It  is  therefore  not  only  unkind 
and  ungrateful,  but  very  unjust,  to  alienate 
this  property  without  their  concurrence) 
whoso  thus  rohheth  his  father  or  mother, 
stealing  himself  from  them,  who  is  nearer 
and  dearer  to  them  than  their  goods,  and 
yet  saith.  It  is  no  transgression,  the  same  is 
the  companion  of  a  destroyer,  Prov.  xxviii. 
24.  (3.)  His  parents  did  well  to  dissuade 
him  from  yoking  himself  thus  unequally  with 
unbelievers.  Let  those  who  profess  religion, 
but  are  courting  an  affinity  with  the  profane 
and  irreligious,  matching  into  families  where 
they  have  reason  to  think  the  fear  of  God  is 
not,  nor  the  worship  of  God,  let  them  hear 
their  reasoning,  and  apply  it  to  themselves  : 
"  7*  there  never  a  woman  among  the  daughters 
of  thy  brethren,  or,  if  none  of  our  tribe, 
never  a  one  among  all  thy  people,  never  an 
Israelite,  that  pleases  thee,  or  that  thou 
canst  think  worthy  of  thy  affection,  that  thou 
shouldest  marry  a  Philistine  ?"  In  the^  old 
world  the  sons  of  God  corrupted  and  ruined 


themselves,   their   families,   and  that  truly 
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primitive  church,  by  marrying  with  the 
daughters  of  men.  Gen.  vi.  2.  God  had  for- 
bidden the  people  of  Israel  to  marry  with  the 
devoted  nations,  one  of  which  the  Philistinea 
were,  Deut.  vii.  3.  (4.)  If  there  had  not 
been  a  special  reason  for  it,  it  certainly 
would  have  been  improper  in  him  to  insist 
upon  his  choice,  and  in  them  to  agree  to  it 
at  last.  Yet  their  tender  compliance  with 
his  aiFections  may  be  observed  as  an  example 
to  pai-ents  not  to  be  unreasonable  in  crossing 
their  children's  choices,  nor  to  deny  their 
consent,  especially  to  those  that  have  season- 
ably and  dutifully  asked  it,  without  some 
very  good  cause.  As  children  must  obey 
their  parents  in  the  Lord,  so  parerxts  must 
not  provoke  their  children  to  wrath,  lest  they 
be  discouraged.  This  Nazarite,  in  his  sub- 
jection to  his  parents,  asking  their  consent, 
and  not  proceeding  till  he  had  it,  was  not 
only  an  example  to  all  children,  but  a  type 
of  the  holy  child  Jesus,  who  went  down  with 
his  parents  to  Nazareth  (thence  called  a 
Nuzarene)  and  was  subject  to  them,  Luke 
ii.  61. 

•2.  But  this  treaty  of  marriage  is  expressly 
said  to  be  of  the  Lord,  v.  4.  Not  only  that 
God  afterwards  overruled  it  to  serve  his 
designs  against  the  Philistines,  but  that  he 
})ut  it  into  Samson's  heart  to  make  this 
choice,  that  he  might  have  occasion  against 
the  Philistines.  It  was  not  a  thing  evil  in 
itself  for  him  to  marry  a  Philistine.  It  was 
forbidden  because  of  the  danger  of  receiving 
hurt  by  idolaters ;  where  there  was  not  only 
no  danger  of  that  kind,  but  an  opportunity 
hoped  for  of  doing  that  hurt  to  them  which 
would  be  good  service  to  Israel,  the  law  might 
well  be  dispensed  with.  It  was  said  {ch.  xiii.  25) 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him 
at  times,  and  we  have  reason  to  think  he  him- 
self perceived  that  Spirit  to  move  him  at  this 
time,  when  he  made  this  choice,  and  that 
otherwise  he  would  have  yielded  to  his 
parents'  dissuasives,  nor  would  they  have 
consented  at  last  if  he  had  not  satisfied  them 
it  was  of  the  Lord.  This  would  bring  him 
into  acquaintance  and  converse  with  the 
Philistines,  by  which  he  might  have  such 
opportunities  of  galling  them  as  otherwise 
he  could  not  have.  It  should  seem,  the  way 
in  which  the  Philistines  oppressed  Israel 
was,  not  by  great  armies,  but  by  the  clan- 
destine incursions  of  their  giants  and  small 
parties  of  their  plunderers.  In  the  same  way 
therefore  Samson  -must  deal  with  them  ;  let 
him  but  by  this  marriage  get  among  them, 
and  he  would  be  a  thorn  in  their  sides.  Jesus 
Christ,  having  to  deliver  us  from  this  pre- 
sent evil  world,  and  to  cast  out  the  prince 
of  it,  did  himself  visit  it,  though  full  of 
pollution  and  enmity,  and,  by  assuming  a 
body,  did  in  some  sense  join  in  affinity 
with  it,  that  he  might  destroy  our  spiritual 
enemies,  and  his  own  arm  might  work  the 
salvation. 

II.  Samson,  by  a  special  providence,   is 
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animated  and  encouraged  to  attack  the 
Philistines.  That  being  the  service  fur 
which  he  was  designed,  God,  when  he  called 
him  to  it,  prepared  him  for  it  by  two  oc« 
currences  : — 

1.  By  enabhng  him,  in  one  journey  tc 
Timnath,  to  kill  a  lion,  v.  5,  6.  Many  de- 
cline doing  the  service  they  might  do  because 
they  know  not  their  own  strength.  God  le'c 
Samson  know  what  he  could  do  in  the 
strength  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that  he 
might  never  be  afraid  to  look  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  the  face.  David,  who  was  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  Philistines, 
must  try  his  hand  first  upon  a  lion  and  a  bear, 
that  thence  he  might  infer,  as  we  may  suppose 
Samson  did,  that  theuncircumcised  Philistine 
should  be  as  one  of  them,  1  Sam.  xvii.  36.  (1.) 
Samson's  encounter  with  the  lion  was  hazard- 
ous. It  was  a  young  Hon,  one  of  the  fiercest 
sort,  that  set  upon  him,  roaring  for  his  prey, 
and  setting  his  eye  particularly  upon  him ;  he 
roared  in  meeting  him,  so  the  word  is.  He 
was  all  alone  in  the  vineyards,  whither  he  had 
rambled  from  his  father  and  mother  (who 
kept  the  liigh  road),  probably  to  eat  grapes. 
Children  consider  not  how  they  expose  them- 
selves to  the  roaring  lion  that  seeks  to  devour 
when,  out  of  a  foolish  fondness  for  liberty, 
they  wander  from  under  the  eye  and  wing  of 
their  prudent  pious  parents.  Nor  do  young 
people  consider  what  hons  lurk  in  the  vine- 
yards, the  vineyards  of  red  wines,  as  danger- 
ous as  snakes  under  the  green  grass.  Had 
Samson  met  with  this  lion  in  the  way,  he 
might  have  had  more  reason  to  expect  help 
both  from  God  and  man  than  here  ia  the 
solitary  vineyards,  out  of  his  road.  But 
there  was  a  special  providence  in  it,  and  the 
more  hazardous  the  encounter  was,  (2.)  The 
victory  was  so  much  the  more  illustrious. 
It  was  obtained  without  any  difficulty :  he 
strangled  the  lion,  and  tore  his  throat  as 
easily  as  he  would  have  strangled  a  kid,  yet 
without  any  instrument,  not  only  no  sword 
nor  bow,  but  not  so  much  as  a  staff  or  knife  ; 
he  had  nothing  in  his  hand.  Christ  engaged 
the  roaring  lion,  and  conquered  him  in  the 
beginning  of  his  public  work  (Matt.  iv.  1, 
&c.),  and  afterwards  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers,  triumphing  over  them  in  himself^  as 
some  read  it,  not  by  any  instrument  He 
was  exalted  in  his  own  strength.  ITiat  which 
added  much  to  the  glory  of  Samson's 
triumph  over  the  lion  was  that  when  he  had 
done  this  great  exploit  he  did  not  boast  of 
it,  did  not  so  much  as  tell  his  father  nor  mother 
that  which  many  a  one  would  soon  have  pub- 
lished  through  the  whole  country.  Modesty 
and  humility  make  up  the  brightest  crown  of 
great  performances. 

2.  By  providing  him,  the  next  journey, 
with  honey  in  the  carcase  of  this  lion,  v.  8, 
9.  When  he  came  down  the  next  time  to 
solemnize  his  nuptials,  and  his  parents  with 
him,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  turn  aside  into 
the  vineyard  where  he  had  killed  the  lion, 
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perhaps  that  %vith  the  sight  of  the  place  he 
might  affect  himself  with  the  mercy  of  that 
great  deUverance,  and  might  there  solemnly 
give  thanks  to  God  for  it.  It  is  good  thus 
to  remind  ourselves  of  God's  former  favours  to 
us.  There  he  found  the  carcase  of  the  lion ; 
the  birds  or  beasts  of  prey,  it  is  likely,  had 
eaten  the  flesh,  and  in  the  skeleton  a  swarm 
of  bees  had  knit,  and  made  a  hive  of  it,  and 
had  not  been  idle,  but  had  there  laid  up  a 
good  stock  of  honey,  which  was  one  of  the 
staple  commodities  of  Canaan ;  such  plenty 
there  was  of  it  that  the  land  is  said  to  flow  with 
milk  and  honey.  Samson,  having  a  better 
title  than  any  man  to  the  hive,  seizes  the 
honey  with  his  hands.  This  supposes  an 
encounter  with  the  bees ;  but  he  that  dreaded 
not  the  Uon's  paws  had  no  reason  to  fear 
their  stings.  As  by  his  victory  over  the  lion 
he  was  emboldened  to  encounter  the  Philis- 
tine-giants, if  there  should  be  occasion,  not- 
withstanding their  strength  and  fierceness, 
so  by  dislodging  the  bees  he  was  taught  not 
to  fear  the  multitude  of  the  Philistines ; 
though  they  compassed  him  about  like  bees, 
yet  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  he  should  destroy 
them,  Ps.  cxviii.  12.  Of  the  honey  he  here 
found,  (1.)  He  ate  himself,  asking  no  ques- 
tions for  conscience'  sake;  for  the  dead 
bones  of  an  unclean  beast  had  not  that  ce- 
remonial pollution  in  them  that  the  bones  of 
a  man  had.  John  Baptist,  that  Nazarite  of 
the  New  Testament,  lived  upon  wild  honey. 
(2.)  He  gave  to  his  parents,  and  they  did 
eat ;  he  did  not  eat  all  himself.  Hast  thou 
found  honey  ?  eat  so  much  as  is  sufficient  for 
thee,  and  no  more,  Prov.  xxv.  16.  He  let 
hi»  parents  share  with  him.  Children  should 
be  grateful  to  their  parents  with  the  fruits  of 
their  own  industry,  and  so  show  piety  at  home, 
I  Tim.  V.  4.  Let  those  that  by  the  grace  of 
God  have  found  sweetness  in  religion  them- 
selves communicate  their  experience  to  their 
friends  and  relations,  and  invite  them  to 
come  and  share  with  them.  He  told  not  his 
parents  whence  he  had  it,  lest  they  should 
scruple  eating  it.  Bishop  Hall  observes 
here  that  those  are  less  wise  and  more  scru- 
pulous than  Samson  that  decline  the  use  of 
God's  gifts  because  they  find  them  in  ill  ves- 
sels. Honey  is  honey  still,  though  in  a  dead 
lion.  Our  Lord  Jesus  having  conquered 
Satan,  that  roaring  lion,  believers  find  noney 
in  the  carcase,  abundant  strength  and  satis- 
faction, enough  for  themselves  and  for  all 
their  friends,  from  that  victory. 

10  So  his  father  went  down  unto 
the  woman  :  and  Samson  made  there 
a  feast ;  for  so  used  the  young  men 
to  do.  11  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
they  saw  him,  that  they  brought 
thirty  companions  to  be  with  him. 
And  S 


12  And  Samson  said  unto  them,  I 

will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you :  to  fiii  foul  upon  the  Philistines. 
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if  ye  can  certainly  declare  it  me  within 
the  seven  days  of  the  feast,  and  find 
it  out,  then  I  will  give  you  thirty 
sheets  and  thirty  change  of  garments : 
13  But  if  ye  cannot  declare  it  me, 
then  shall  ye  give  me  thirty  sheets 
and  thirty  change  of  garments.  And 
they  said  unto  him,  Put  forth  thy 
riddle,  that  we  may  hear  it.  14  And 
he  said  unto  them,  Out  of  the  eater 
came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the 
strong  came  forth  sweetness.  And 
they  could  not  in  three  days  expound 
the  riddle.  15  And  it  came  to  pass 
on  the  seventh  day,  that  they  said 
unto  Samson's  wife.  Entice  thy  hus- 
band, that  he  may  declare  unto  us 
the  riddle,  lest  we  burn  thee  and  thy 
father's  house  with  fire :  have  ye 
called  us  to  take  that  we  have  ?  is  it 
not  so?  1 G  And  Sanison's  wife  wept 
before  him,  and  said.  Thou  dost  l)ut 
hate  me,  and  lovest  me  not :  thou 
hast  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  the 
children  of  my  people,  and  hast  not 
told  it  me.  And  he  said  unto  her, 
Behold,  I  have  not  told  it  my  father 
nor  my  mother,  and  shall  I  tell  it 
thee  ?  1 7  And  she  wept  before  him 
the  seven  days,  while  their  feast 
lasted :  and  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
seventh  day,  that  he  told  her,  because 
she  lay  sore  upon  him  :  and  she  told 
the  riddle  to  the  children  of  her  peo- 
ple. 18  And  the  men  of  the  city 
said  unto  him  on  the  seventh  day 
before  the  sun  went  down,  What  is 
sweeter  than  honey?  and  what  is 
stronger  than  a  lion  ?  And  he  said 
unto  them,  if  ye  had  not  ploughed 
with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not  found  out 
my  riddle.  1 9  And  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  went 
down  to  Ashkelon,  and  slew  thirty 
men  of  them,  and  took  their  spoil, 
and  gave  change  of  garments  unto 
them  which  expounded  the  riddle. 
And  his  anger  was  kindled,  and  he 
went  up  to  his  father's  house.  20 
But  Samson's  wife  was  given  to  his 
companion,  whom  he  had  used  as  his 
friend. 

We  have  here  an   account  of  Sam8oii*B 
wedding  feast  and  the  occasion  it  gave  k!m 
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I.  Samson  conformed  to  the  custom  of  the 
country  in  making  a  festival  of  his  nuptial 
solemnities,  which  continued  seven  days,  v. 
10.  Though  he  was  a  Nazarite,  he  did  not 
affect,  in  a  thing  of  this  nature,  to  be  sin- 
gular, but  did  as  the  young  men  used  to  do 
upon  such  occasions.  It  is  no  part  of  re- 
ligion to  go  contrary  to  the  innocent  usages 
of  the  places  where  we  live :  nay,  it  is  a  re- 
proach to  religion  when  those  who  profess 
it  give  just  occasion  to  others  to  call  them 
covetous,  sneaking,  and  morose.  A  good 
man  should  strive  to  make  himself,  in  the 
best  sense,  a  good  companion. 

II.  His  wife's  relations  paid  him  the  ac- 
customed respect  of  the  place  upon  that  oc- 
casion, and  brought  him  thirty  young  men 
to  keep  him  company  during  the  solemnity, 
and  to  attend  him  as  his  grooms-men  {v. 
1 1) :  When  they  saw  him,  what  a  comely 
man  he  was,  and  what  an  ingenuous  grace- 
ful look  he  had,  they  brought  him  these  to 
do  him  honour,  and  to  improve  by  his  con- 
versation while  he  staid  among  them.  Or, 
rather  when  they  saw  him,  what  a  strong 
stout  man  he  was,"  they  brought  these,  seem- 
ingly to  be  his  companions,  but  really  to  be 
a  guard  upon  him,  or  spies  to  observe  him. 
Jealous  enough  they  were  of  him,  but  would 
have  been  more  so  had  they  known  of  his 
victory  over  the  lion,  which  therefore  he 
had  industriously  concealed.  The  favours 
of  Philistines  have  often  some  mischief  or 
other  designed  in  them. 

III.  Samson,  to  entertain  the  company, 
propounds  a  riddle  to  them,  and  lays  a  wager 
with  them  that  they  cannot  find  it  out  in 
seven  days,  v.  12 — 14.  The  usage,  it  seems, 
was  very  ancient  upon  such  occasions,  when 
friends  were  together,  to  be  innocently  merry, 
not  to  spend  all  the  time  in  dull  eating  and 
drinking,  as  bishop  Patrick  expresses  it,  or 
in  other  gratifications  of  sense,  as  music, 
dancing,  or  shows,  but  to  propose  questions, 
by  which  their  learning  and  ingenuity  might 
be  tried  and  improved.  This  becomes  men, 
wise  men,  that  value  themselves  by  their 
reason ;  but  very  unlike  to  it  are  the  in- 
famous and  worse  than  brutish  entertain- 
ments of  this  degenerate  age,  which  send 
nothing  round  but  the  glass  and  the  health, 
till  reason  is  drowned,  and  wisdom  sunk. 
Now,  1.  Samson's  riddle  was  his  own  inven- 
tion, for  it  was  his  own  achievement  that 
gave  occasion  for  it :  Out  of  the  eater  came 
forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth 
sweetness.  Read  my  riddle,  what  is  this  ? 
Beasts  of  prey  do  not  yield  meat  for  man, 
yet  food  came  from  the  devourer  ;  and  those 
creatures  that  are  strong  when  they  are  alive 
commonly  smell  strong  and  are  every  way 
offensive  when  they  are  dead,  as  horses,  and 
yet  out  of  the  strong,  or  out  of  the  bitter,  so 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  read  it,  came  sweetness. 
If  they  had  but  so  much  sense  as  to  consider 
'vhat  eater  is  most  strong,  and  what  meat 
is  most  sweet,  they  would  have  found  out 
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the  riddle,  and  neither  lions  nor  honey  were 
such  strangers  to  their  country  that  the 
thoughts  of  them  needed  to  be  out  of  the 
way ;  and  the  solving  of  the  riddle  would 
have  given  him  occasion  to  tell  them  the  en- 
tertaining story  on  which  it  was  founded. 
This  riddle  is  applicable  to  many  of  the 
methods  of  divine  providence  and  grace. 
When  God,  by  an  over-ruling  providence, 
brings  good  out  of  evil  to  his  church 
and  people, — ^when  that  which  threatened 
their  ruin  turns  to  their  advantage, — when 
their  enemies  are  made  serviceable  to  them, 
and  the  wrath  of  men  turns  to  God's  praise, — 
then  comes  meat  out  of  the  eater  and  sweet- 
ness out  of  the  strong.  See  Phil,  i,  12.  2. 
His  wager  was  more  considerable  to  him 
than  to  them,  because  he  was  one  against 
thirty  partners.  It  was  not  a  wager  laid 
upon  God's  providence,  or  upon  the  chance 
of  a  die  or  a  card,  but  upon  their  ingenuity, 
and  amounted  to  no  more  than  an  honorary 
recompence  of  wit  and  a  disgrace  upon  stu- 
pidity. 

IV.  His  companions,  when  they  could  not 
expound  the  riddle  themselves,  obliged  his 
wife  to  get  from  him  the  exposition  of  it,  v. 
15.  Whether  they  were  really  of  a  dull 
capacity,  or  whether  under  a  particular  in- 
fatuation at  this  time,  it  Avas  strange  that 
none  of  the  thirty  could  in  all  this  time 
stumble  upon  so  plain  a  thing  as  that.  What 
is  sweeter  than  honey  and  what  stronger  than 
a  lion  ?  It  should  seem  that  in  wit,  as  well 
as  manners,  they  were  barbarous — barbarous 
indeed  to  threaten  the  bride  that,  if  she 
would  not  use  means  with  the  bridegroom 
to  let  them  into  the  meaning  of  it,  they 
would  Zwrn  her  and  her  father's  house  with 
fire.  Could  any  thing  be  more  brutish  ?  It 
was  base  enough  to  turn  a  jest  into  earnest, 
and  those  were  unworthy  of  conversation 
that  would  grow  so  outrageous  rather  than 
confess  their  ignorance  and  lose  so  small  a 
wager ;  nor  would  it  save  their  credit  at  all 
to  tell  the  riddle  when  they  were  told  it.  It 
was  yet  more  villanous  to  engage  Samson's 
wife  to  be  a  traitor  to  her  own  husband,  and 
to  pretend  a  greater  interest  in  her  than  he 
had.  Now  that  she  was  married  she  must 
forget  her  own  people.  Yet  most  inhuman 
of  all  was  it  to  threaten,  if  she  could  not 
prevail,  to  burn  her  and  all  her  relations  with 
fire,  and  all  for  fear  of  losing  each  of  them 
the  value  of  a  shirt  and  a  coat :  Have  you 
called  us  to  taJce  what  we  have  ?  Those  must 
never  lay  wagers  that  cannot  lose  more 
tamely  and  easily  than  thus. 

V.  His  wife,  by  unreasonable  importunity, 
obtains  from  him  a  key  to  his  riddle.  It 
was  on  the  seventh  day,  that  is,  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  (as  Dr.  Lightfoot  con 
jectures),  but  the  fourth  day  of  the  feast,  thai 
they  solicited  her  to  entice  her  husband  (r. 
1 5),  and  she  did  it,  1 .  With  great  art  and 
management  {v.  16),  resolving  not  to  believe 
he  loved  her,  unless  he  would  gratify  her  in 
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this  thing.  She  knew  he  could  not  bear  to 
have  his  love  questioned,  and  therefore,  it'any 
thing  would  work  upon  him,  that  would  : 
"  Thou  dost  but  hate  me,  and  lovest  me  not,  if 
thou  deniest  me  ; "  whereas  he  had  much 
more  reason  to  say,  "  Thou  dost  but  hate 
me,  and  lovest  me  not,  if  thou  insistest  on  it." 
And,  that  she  might  not  make  this  the  test 
of  liis  affection,  he  assures  her  he  had  not 
told  his  own  parents,  notwithstanding  the 
confidence  he  reposed  in  them.  If  this  pre- 
vail not,  she  will  try  the  powerful  eloquence 
of  tears  :  she  wept  before  him  the  rest  of  the 
days  of  the  feast,  choosing  rather  to  mar  the 
mirth,  as  the  bride's  tears  must  needs  do, 
than  not  gain  her  point,  and  oblige  her 
countrymen,  v.  17.  2.  With  great  success. 
At  last,  being  quite  wearied  with  her  impor- 
tunity, he  told  her  what  was  the  meaning  of 
his  riddle,  and  though  we  may  suppose  she 
promised  secresy,  and  that  if  he  would  but 
let  her  know  she  would  tell  nobody,  she  im- 
mediately told  it  to  thQ  children  of  her  people; 
nor  could  he  expect  better  from  a  Philistine, 
especially  when  the  interests  of  her  country 
were  ever  so  little  concerned.  See  Mic.  viL 
6,  6.  The  riddle  is  at  length  unriddled  (v. 
18) :  WTiat  is  sweeter  than  honey,  or  a  better 
meat?  Pro  v.  xxiv.  13.  What  is  stronger 
than  a  lion,  or  a  greater  devourer  ?  Samson 
generously  owns  they  had  won  the  wager, 
though  he  had  good  reason  to  dispute  it, 
because  they  had  not  declared  the  riddle,  as 
the  bargain  was  {v.  12),  but  it  had  been  de- 
clared to  them.  But  he  only  thought  fit  to 
tell  them  of  it :  If  you  had  not  ploughed  with 
my  heifer,  made  use  of  your  interest  with 
my  wife,  you  would  not  have  found  out  my 
riddle.  Satan,  in  his  temptations,  could 
not  do  us  the  mischief  he  does  if  he  did 
not  plough  with  the  heifer  of  our  own 
corrupt  nature. 

VI.  Samson  pays  his  wager  to  these 
rrJUstines  with  the  spoils  of  others  of  their 
rountrymen,  v.  19-  He  took  this  occasion 
to  quarrel  with  the  Philistines,  went  down  to 
iVshkelon,  one  of  their  cities,  where  probably 
he  knew  there  was  some  great  festival  ob- 
served at  this  time,  to  which  many  flocked, 

ut  of  whom  he  picked  out  thirty,  slew  them, 
and  took  their  clothes,  and  gave  them  to 
those  that  had  expounded  the  riddle  ;  so 
that,  in  balancing  the  account,  it  appeared 
that  the  Philistines  were  the  losers,  for  one 
of  the  lives  they  lost  was  worth  all  the  suits 
of  clothes  they  won :  the  body  is  more  than 
raiment.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him,  both  to  authorize  and  to  enable  him  to 
do  this. 

VII.  This  proves  a  good  occasion  of 
weaning  Samson  from  his  new  relations.  He 
found  how  his  companions  had  abused  him 
and  how  his  wife  had  betrayed  him,  and 
therefore  his  anger  was  kindled,  v.  19.  Better 
be  angry  with  Philistines  than  in  love  with 
them,  because,  when  we  join  ourselves  to 
them,  we  are  most  in  danger  of  being  en- 
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snared  by  them.  And,  meeting  with  this  ill 
usage  among  them,  he  went  up  to  his  father's 
house.  It  were  well  for  us  if  the  unkind- 
nesses  we  meet  with  from  the  world,  and  our 
disappointments  in  it,  had  but  this  good 
effect  upon  us,  to  oblige  us  by  faith  and 
prayer  to  return  to  our  heavenly  Father's 
house  and  rest  there.  The  inconveniences 
that  occur  in  our  way  should  make  us  love 
home  and  long  to  be  there.  No  sooner  had 
he  gone  than  his  wife  was  disposed  of  to 
another,  v.  20.  Instead  of  begging  his  par- 
don for  the  wrong  she  had  done  him,  when 
he  justly  signified  his  resentment  of  it  only 
by  withdrawing  in  displeasure  for  a  time,  she 
immediately  marries  him  that  was  the  chief  of 
the  guests,  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom, 
whom  perhaps  she  loved  too  well,  and  was 
too  willing  to  oblige,  when  she  got  her  hus- 
band to  tell  her  the  riddle.  See  how  httle 
confidence  is  to  be  put  in  man,  when  those 
may  prove  our  enemies  whom  we  have  used 
as  our  friends. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Samson,  wheu  lie  courted  an  alliance  with  the  Philiitines,  tlid 
but  seek  an  occasion  against  them,  ch.  xiv.  4.  Now  here  we  have 
a  Turther  account  of  the  occasions  he  took  to  weaken  ihem,  and 
to  avenge,  not  his  own,  but  Israel's  quarrels,  upon  them.  Every 
thing  here  is  surprising;  if  any  thing  be  thought  incredible,  be- 
cause impossible,  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  God  nothing 
is  impossible,  and  it  was  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  coming  upon 
him  that  he  was  both  directed  to  and  strengthened  for  those  un- 
usual ways  of  making  war.  I.  From  the  perfidiousness  of  his 
wife  and  her  father,  he  took  occasion  to  burn  their  com,  ver. 
1—5.  II.  From  the  Philistines'  barbarous  cruelty  to  his  wife  and 
her  father,  he  took  occasion  to  smite  them  with  a  great  slaugh- 
ter, ver.  6—8.  III.  From  the  treachery  of  his  countrymen,  who 
delivered  him  bound  to  the  Philistines,  he  took  occasion  to  kill 
1000  of  them  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  ver.  9—17.  IV.  From 
the  distress  he  was  then  in  for  want  of  water,  God  took  occasioi. 
to  show  him  favour  in  a  seasonable  supply,  ver.  13—20. 

BUT  it  came  to  pass  within  a  while 
after,  in  the  time  of  wheat  har- 
vest, that  Samson  visited  his  wife 
with  a  kid ;  and  he  said,  I  will  go  in 
to  my  wife  into  the  chamber.  But 
her  father  would  not  suffer  him  to 
go  in.  2  And  her  father  said,  I  verily 
thought  that  thou  hadst  utterly  hated 
her ;  therefore  I  gave  her  to  thy  com- 
panion :  is  not  her  younger  sister 
fairer  than  she?  take  her,  I  pray  thee, 
instead  of  her.  3  And  Samson  said 
concerning  them,  Now  shall  I  be 
more  blameless  than  the  Philistines, 
though  I  do  them  a  displeasure.  4 
And  Samson  went  and  caught  three 
hundred  foxes,  and  took  firebrands, 
and  turned  tail  to  tail,  and  put  a  fire- 
brand in  the  midst  between  two  tails. 
5  And  when  he  had  set  the  brands 
on  fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the  stand- 
ing corn  of  the  Phihstines,  and  burnt 
up  both  the  shocks,  and  also  the 
standing  com,  with  the  vineyards  and 
olives.     6  Then  the  Philistnies  said, 
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Who  hath  done  this  ?  And  they  an- 
swered, Samson,  the  son  in  law  of 
the  Timnite,  because  he  had  taken 
his  wife,  and  given  her  to  his  com- 
panion. And  the  PhiHstines  came  up, 
and  burnt  her  and  her  father  with 
fire.  7  And  Samson  said  unto  them, 
Though  ye  have  done  this,  yet  will  I 
l)e  avenged  of  you,  and  after  that  I 
will  cease.  8  And  he  smote  them 
hip  and  thigh  with  a  great  slaughter : 
and  he  went  down  and  dwelt  in  the 
top  of  the  rock  Etam. 

Here  is,  I.  Samson's  return  to  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  left  in  displeasure  ;  not  hear- 
ing perhaps  that  she  was  given  to  another, 
when  time  had  a  little  cooled  his  resent- 
ments, he  came  back  to  her,  visited  her  with 
a  kid,  V.  1.  The  value  of  the  present  was  in- 
considerable, but  it  was  intended  as  a  token 
of  reconciliation,  and  perhaps  was  then  so 
used,  when  those  that  had  been  at  variance 
were  brought  together  again ;  he  sent  this, 
that  he  might  sup  with  her  in  her  apart- 
ments, and  slie  withhim,on  his  provision,  and 
so  they  might  be  friends  again,  It  was 
generously  done  of  Samson,  though  he  was 
the  party  offended  and  the  superior  relation, 
to  whom  therefore  she  was  bound  in  duty  to 
sue  for  peace  and  to  make  the  first  motion  of 
reconciliation.  When  differences  happen 
between  near  relations,  let  those  be  ever 
reckoned  the  wisest  and  the  best  that  are 
most  forward  to  forgive  and  forget  injuries 
and  most  willing  to  stoop  and  yield  for 
peace'  sake. 

n.  The  repulse  he  met  with.  Her  father 
forbade  him  to  come  near  her ;  for  truly  he 
had  married  her  to  another,  v.  2.  He  en- 
deavours, 1.  To  justify  himself  in  this  wrong  : 
I  verily  thought  that  thou  hadst  utterly  hated 
her.  A  very  ill  opinion  he  had  of  Samson, 
measuring  that  Nazarite  by  the  common 
temper  of  the  Philistines;  could  he  think 
worse  of  him  than  to  suspect  that,  because 
he  was  justly  angry  with  his  wife,  he  utterly 
hated  her,  and,  because  he  had  seen  cause  to 
return  to  his  father's  house  for  a  while, 
therefore  he  had  abandoned  her  for  ever? 
Yet  this  is  all  he  had  to  say  in  excuse  of  this 
injury.  Thus  he  made  the  worst  of  jealousies 
to  patronize  the  worst  of  robberies.  But  it 
wiU  never  bear  us  out  in  doing  ill  to  say,  "We 
thought  others  designed  ill."  2.  He  en- 
deavours to  pacify  Samson  by  offering  him 
his  younger  daughter,  whom,  because  the 
handsomer,  he  thought  Samson  might 
accept,  in  full  recompence  for  the  wrong. 
See  what  confusions  those  did  admit  and 
bring  their  families  to  that  were  not  governed 
by  the  fear  and  law  of  God,  marrying  a 
daughter  this  week  to  one  and  next  week  to 
another,  giving  a  man  one  daughter  first  and 
then    another.      Samson    scorned   his   pro- 


posal ;  he  knew  better  things  than  to  take  a 
wife  to  her  sister,  Lev.  xviii.  18. 

HI.  Tlie  revenge  Samson  took  upon  tlie 
Philistines  for  this  abuse.  Had  he  designed 
herein  only  to  plead  his  own  cause  he  would 
have  challenged  his  rival,  and  would  have 
chastised  him  and  his  father-in-law  only. 
But  he  looks  upon  himself  as  a  public  per- 
son, and  the  affront  as  done  to  the  whole 
nation  of  Israel,  for  probably  they  put  this 
slight  upon  him  because  he  was  of  that 
nation,  and  pleased  themselves  with  it,  that 
they  had  put  such  an  abuse  upon  an  Israel- 
ite ;  and  therefore  he  resolves  to  do  the  Phi- 
listines a  displeasure,  and  does  not  doubt  but 
this  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  among 
them  would  justify  him  in  it  (v.  3) :  Now 
shall  I  be  more  blameless  than  the  Philistines. 
He  had  done  what  became  him  in  offering  to 
be  reconciled  to  his  wife,  but,  she  having 
rendered  it  impracticable,  now  they  could 
not  blame  him  if  he  showed  his  just  resent- 
ment. Note,  When  differences  arise  we 
ought  to  do  our  duty  in  order  to  the  ending 
of  them,  and  then,  whatever  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  them  may  be,  we  shall  be  blame- 
less. Now  the  way  Samson  took  to  be 
revenged  on  them  was  by  setting  their  corn- 
fields on  fire,  which  would  be  a  great  weak- 
ening and  impoverishing  to  the  country,  v. 
4,  5.  1.  The  method  he  took  to  do  it  was 
very  strange.  He  sent  150  couple  of  foxes, 
tied  tail  to  tail,  into  the  corn-fields ;  every 
couple  had  a  stick  of  fire  between  their  tails, 
with  which,  being  terrified,  they  ran  into  the 
corn  for  shelter,  and  so  set  fire  to  it ;  thus 
the  fire  would  break  out  in  many  places  at 
the  same  time,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
conquered,  especially  if  this  was  done,  as  it  is 
probable  it  was,  in  the  night.  He  might 
have  employed  men  to  do  it,  but  perhaps  he 
could  not  find  Israelites  enough  that  had 
courage  to  do  it,  and  he  himself  could  do  it 
but  in  one  place  at  a  time,  which  would  not 
effect  his  purpose.  We  never  find  Samson, 
in  any  of  his  exploits,  making  use  of  any 
person  whatsoever,  either  servant  or  soldier, 
therefore,  in  this  project,  he  chose  to  make 
use  of  foxes  as  his  incendiaries.  They  had 
injured  Samson  by  their  subtlety  and 
malice,  and  now  Samson  returns  the  injury 
by  subtle  foxes  and  mischievous  fire-brands. 
By  the  meanness  and  weakness  of  the 
animals  he  employed,  he  designed  to  put 
contempt  upon  the  enemies  he  fought 
against.  This  stratagem  is  often  alluded  to 
to  show  how  the  church's  adversaries,  that  ! 
are  of  different  interests  and  designs  among 
themselves,  that  look  and  draw  contrary 
ways  in  other  things,  yet  have  often  united 
in  a  fire-brand,  some  cursed  project  or  other, 
to  waste  the  church  of  God,  and  particularly 
to  kindle  the  fire  of  division  in  it.  2.  The 
mischief  he  hereby  did  to  the  Philistines  was 
very  great.  It  was  in  the  time  of  wheat 
harvest  {v.  1),  so  that  the  straw  being  dry  it 
soon  burnt  tlie  shocks  of  corn  that  were  cat 
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and  the  standing  com,  and  the  vineyards  and 
olives.  This  was  a  waste  of  the  good  crea- 
tures, but  where  other  acts  of  hostility 
are  lawful  destroying  the  forage  is  justly 
reckoned  to  be  so :  if  he  might  take  away 
their  lives,  he  might  take  away  their  liveU- 
hood.  And  God  was  righteous  in  it:  the 
corn,  and  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  which  they 
had  j)repared  for  Dagon,  to  be  a  meat- 
offering to  him,  were  thus,  in  the  season 
thereof,  made  a  burnt-offering  to  God's 
justice. 

IV.  The  Phihstines'  outrage  against  Sam- 
son's treacherous  wife  and  her  father.  Un- 
derstanding that  they  had  provoked  Samson 
to  do  this  mischief  to  the  country,  the  rabble 
set  upon  them  and  burnt  them  with  fire,  per- 
haps in  their  own  house,  v.  6.  Samson 
himself  they  durst  not  attack,  and  there- 
fore, with  more  justice  than  perhaps  they 
themselves  designed  in  it,  they  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  those  who,  they  could  not 
but  own,  had  given  him  cause  to  be  angry. 
Instead  of  taking  vengeance  upon  Samson, 
they  took  vengeance  for  him,  when  he,  out 
of  respect  to  the  relation  he  had  stood  in  to 
them,  was  not  willing  to  do  it  for  himself. 
See  his  hand  in  it  to  whom  vengeance  belongs. 
Those  that  deal  treacherously  shall  be  spoiled 
and  dealt  treacherously  with ;  and  the  Lord  is 
known  by  these  judgments  which  he  executes, 
especially  when,  as  here,  he  makes  use  of  his 
people's  enemies  as  instruments  for  revenging 
one  upon  another  his  people's  quarrels. 
When  a  barbarous  Philistine  sets  fire  to  a 
treacherous  one,  the  righteous  may  rejoice  to 
see  the  vengeance,  Ps.  Iviii.  10,  11.  ITius 
shall  the  wrath  of  man  praise  God,  Ps.  Ixxvi. 
10.  'ITie  Philistines  had  threatened  Sam- 
son's wife  that,  if  she  would  not  get  the 
riddle  out  of  him,  they  would  burn  her  and 
her  father's  house  with  fire,  ch.  xiv.  15.  She, 
to  save  herself  and  oblige  her  countrymen, 
betrayed  her  husband  ;  and  what  came  of 
it?  The  very  thing  that  she  feared,  and 
sought  by  sin  to  avoid,  came  upon  her ;  she 
and  her  father's  house  were  burnt  with  fire, 
and  her  countrymen,  whom  she  sought  to 
oblige  by  the  wrong  she  did  to  her  husband, 
brought  this  evil  upon  her.  ITie  mischief 
we  seek  to  escape  by  any  unlawful  practices 
we  often  pull  upon  our  own  heads.  He  that 
will  thus  save  his  life  shall  lose  it. 

V.  'JTie  occasion  Samson  took  hence  to  do 
them  a  yet  greater  mischief,  which  touched 
their  bone  and  their  flesh,  v.  7,  8.  "  Though 
you  have  done  this  to  them,  and  thereby 
shown  what  you  would  do  to  me  if  you 
could,  yet  that  shall  not  deter  me  from  being 
further  vexatious  to  you."  Or,  "Though 
you  think,  by  doing  this,  you  have  made  me 
satisfaction  for  the  affront  I  received  among 
you,  yet  I  have  Israel's  cause  to  plead  as  a 
j)ubhc  person,  and  for  the  wrongs  done  to 
them  I  will  he  avenged  on  you,  and,  if  you 
will  then  forbear  your  insults,  I  will  cease, 
aiming  at  no  more  than  the  deliverance  of 
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Israel."  So  he  smote  them  hip  and  thigh  with 
a  great  stroke,  so  the  word  is.  We  suppose 
the  wounds  he  gave  them  to  have  been 
mortal,  as  wounds  in  the  hip  or  thigh  often 
prove,  and  therefore  translate  it,  with  a  great 
slaughter.  Some  think  he  only  lamed  them, 
disabled  them  tor  service,  as  horses  were 
houghed  or  ham-strung.  It  seems  to  be  a 
phrase  used  to  express  a  desperate  attack ; 
he  killed  them  pell-mell,  or  routed  them 
horse  and  foot.  He  smote  them  with  his  hip 
upon  thigh,  that  is,  with  the  strength  he  had, 
not  in  his  arms  and  hands,  but  in  his  hips  and 
thighs,  for  he  kicked  and  spurned  at  them, 
and  so  mortified  them,  trod  them  in  his  anger, 
and  trampled  them  in  his  fury,  Isa.  Ixiii.  3. 
And,  when  he  had  done,  he  retired  to  a  na- 
tural fortress  in  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam, 
where  he  waited  to  see  whether  the  Philis- 
tines woidd  be  tamed  by  the  correction  he 
had  given  them. 

9  Then  the  Philistines  went  up, 
and  pitched  in  Judah,  and  spread 
themselves  in  Lehi.  10  And  the  men 
of  Judah  said,  Why  are  ye  come  up 
against  us  ?  And  they  answered,  To 
bind  Samson  are  we  come  up,  to  do 
to  him  as  he  hath  done  to  us.  11 
Then  three  thousand  men  of  Judah 
went  to  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam^^ 
and  said  to  Samson,  Knowest  thou 
not  that  the  Philistines  are  rulers 
over  us  ?  what  is  this  that  thou  hast 
done  unto  us  ?  And  he  said  unto 
them.  As  they  did  unto  me,  so  have 
I  done  unto  them.  12  And  they 
said  unto  him,  We  are  come  down  to 
bind  thee,  that  we  may  deliver  thee 
into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  And 
Samson  said  unto  them,  Swear  unto 
me,  that  ye  will  not  fall  upon  me 
yourselves.  1 3  And  they  spake  unto 
him,  saying,  No;  but  we  will  bind 
thee  fast,  and  deliver  thee  into  their 
hand  :  but  surely  we  will  not  kill 
thee.  And  they  bound  him  with  two 
new  cords,  and  brought  him  up  from 
the  rock.  14  And  when  he  came 
unto  Lehi,  the  Philistines  shouted 
against  him  :  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  mightily  upon  him,  and 
the  cords  that  were  upon  his  arms 
became  as  flax  that  was  burnt  with 
fire,  and  his  bands  loosed  from  ofl 
his  hands.  15  And  he  found  a  new 
jawbone  of  an  ass,  and  put  forth 
his  hand,  and  took  it,  and  slew  a 
thousand  men  therewith.      \6   And 
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Samson  said,  With  the  jawbone  of 
an  ass,  heaps  upon  heaps,  with  the 
jaw  of  an  ass  have  I  slain  a  thousand 
men.  17  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  that 
he  cast  away  the  jawbone  out  of  his 
hand,  and  called  that  place  Ramath- 
lehi. 


Here  is,  I.  Samson  violently  pursued  by  the 
Philistines.  They  went  up  in  a  body,  a  more 
formidable  force  than  they  had  together 
when  Samson  smote  them  hip  and  thigh ; 
and  they  pitched  in  Judah,  and  spread  them- 
selves up  and  down  the  country,  to  find  out 
Samson,  who  they  heard  had  come  this  way, 
V.  9.  When  the  men  of  Judah,  who  had 
tamely  submitted  to  their  yoke,  pleaded 
that  they  had  paid  their  tribute,  and  that 
none  of  their  tribe  had  given  them  any 
offence,  they  freely  own  they  designed  no- 
thing in  this  invasion  but  to  seize  Samson ; 
they  would  fight  neither  against  small  nor 
great,  but  only  that  judge  of  Israel  (v.  10), 
to  do  to  him  as  he  has  done  to  us,  that  Is, 
to  smite  his  hip  and  thigh,  as  he  did  ours— 
an  eye  for  an  eye.  Here  was  an  army  sent 
against  one  man,  for  indeed  he  was  himself 
an  army.  Thus  a  whole  band  of  men  was 
sent  to  seize  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  blessed 
Samson,  though  a  tenth  part  would  have 
served  now  that  his  hour  had  come,  and 
ten  times  as  many  would  have  done  nothing 
if  he  had  not  yielded. 

H.  Samson  basely  betrayed  and  delivered 
up  by  the  men  of  Judah,  ?;.  11.  Of  Judah 
were  they?  Degenerate  branches  of  that 
valiant  tribe !  Utterly  unworthy  to  carry 
in  their  standard  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Perhaps  they  were  disaffected  to 
Samson  because  he  was  not  of  their  tribe. 
Out  of  a  foolish  fondness  for  their  forfeited 
j)recedency,  they  would  rather  be  oppressed 
by  Philistines  than  rescued  by  a  Danite. 
Often  has  the  church's  deliverance  been  ob- 
structed by  such  jealousies  and  pretended 
points  of  honour.  Rather  it  was  because 
they  stood  in  awe  of  the  Philistines,  and 
were  willing,  at  any  rate,  to  get  them  out  of 
their  country.  If  their  spirits  had  not  been 
l)erfectly  cowed  and  broken  by  their  sins 
and  troubles,  and  they  had  not  been  given 
up  to  a  spirit  pf  slumber,  they  would  have 
taken  this  fair  opportunity  to  shake  off  the 
Philistines'  yoke.  If  they  had  had  the  least 
spark  of  ingenuousness  and  courage  remain- 
ing in  them,  having  so  brave  a  man  as 
Samson  was  to  head  them,  they  would  now 
have  made  one  bold  struggle  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  liberty ;  but  no  marvel  if 
those  that  had  debased  themselves  to  hell 
in  the  worship  of  their  dung-hill  gods  (Isa. 
Ivii.  9)  thus  debased  themselves  to  the  dust, 
m  submission  to  their  insulting  oppressors. 
Sin  dispirits  men,  nay,  it  infatuates  them, 
and  hides   from  their  eyes  the  things  that 
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belong  to  their  peace.  Probably  Samson 
went  into  the  border  of  that  country  to 
offer  his  service,  supposing  his  brethren  would 
have  understood  how  that  God  by  his  hand 
would  deliver  them,  as  Moses  did.  Acts  vii. 
25.  But  they  thrust  him  from  them,  and 
very  disingenuously,  1.  Blamed  him  for  what 
he  had  done  against  the  Philistines,  as  if 
he  had  done  them  a  great  injury.  Such 
ungrateful  returns  have  those  often  received 
that  have  done  the  best  service  imaginable 
to  their  country  Thus  our  Lord  Jesus 
did  many  good  works,  and  for  these  they 
were  ready  to  stone  him.  2.  They  begged 
of  him  that  he  would  suffer  them  to  bind 
him,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  Phihstines. 
Cowardly  unthankful  wretches!  Fond  of 
their  fetters  and  in  love  with  servitude ! 
Thus  the  Jews  delivered  up  our  Saviour, 
under  pretence  of  a  fear  lest  the  Romans 
should  come  and  take  away  their  place  and 
nation.  With  what  a  sordid  servile  spirit 
do  they  argue,  Knowest  thou  not  that  the 
Philistines  rule  over  us  ?  And  whose  fault 
was  that?  They  knew  they  had  no  right 
to  rule  over  them,  nor  would  they  have  been 
sold  into  their  hands  if  they  had  not  first 
sold  themselves  to  work  wickedness. 

III.  Samson  tamely  yielding  to  be  bound  by 
his  countrymen,  and  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  his  enraged  enemies,  v.  12, 13.  How  easily 
could  he  have  beaten  them  off,  and  kept  the 
top  of  his  rock  against  these  3000  men,  and 
none  of  them  all  could,  or  durst,  have  laid 
hands  on  him;  but  he  patiently  submitted, 
1.  That  he  might  give  an  example  of  great 
meekness,  mixed  with  great  strength  and 
courage  ;  as  one  that  had  rule  over  his  own 
spirit,  he  knew  how  to  yield  as  well  as  how 
to  conquer.  2.  That,  by  being  dehvered  up 
to  the  Philistines,  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  slaughter  among  them. 
3.  That  he  might  be  a  type  of  Christ,  who, 
when  he  had  shown  what  he  could  do,  in 
striking  those  down  that  came  to  seize  him, 
yielded  to  be  bound  and  led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter.  Samson  justified  himself  in  what 
he  had  done  against  the  Philistines  :  "As 
they  did  to  me,  so  I  did  to  them  ;  it  was  a 
piece  of  necessary  justice,  and  they  ought 
not  to  retahate  it  upon  me,  for  they  began." 
He  covenants  with  the  men  of  Judah  that, 
if  he  put  himself  into  their  hands,  they 
should  not  fall  upon  him  themselves,  be- 
cause then  he  should  be  tempted  to  fall  upon 
them,  which  he  was  very  loth  to  do.  This 
they  promised  him  {v.  13),  and  then  he 
surrendered.  The  men  of  Judah,  being  his 
betrayers,  were  in  effect  his  murderers  ;  they 
would  not  kill  him  themselves,  but  they  did 
that  which  was  worse,  they  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  uncircumcised  Philis- 
tines, who  they  knew  would  do  worse  than 
kill  him,  would  abuse  and  torment  him  to 
death.  Perhaps  they  thought,  as  some  think 
Judas  did  when  he  betrayed  Christ,  that  he 
would  by  his  great  strength  deliver  himself 
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out  of  their  hands ;  but  no  thanks  to  them  if 
he  had  delivered  himself,  and,  if  they  thought 
he  would  do  so,  they  might  of  themselves 
have  thought  this  again,  that  he  could  and 
would  deliver  them  too  if  they  would  adhere 
to  him  and  make  him  their  head.  Justly  is 
their  misery  prolonged  who,  to  oblige  their 
worst  enemies,  thus  abuse  their  best  friend. 
Never  were  men  so  infatuated  except  those 
who  thus  treated  our  blessed  Saviour. 

IV.  Samson  making  his  part  good  against 
the  Philistines,  even  when  he  was  delivered 
into  their  hands,  fast  pinioned  with  two  new 
cords.  The  Philistines,  when  they  had  him 
among  them,  shouted  against  him  (v.  14),  so 
triumphing  in  their  success,  and  insulting 
over  him.  If  God  had  not  tied  their  hands 
faster  than  the  men  of  Judah  had  tied  his, 
they  would  have  shot  at  him  (as  their  archers 
did  at  Saul)  to  dispatch  him  immediately, 
rather  than  have  shouted  at  him,  and  given 
him  time  to  help  himself.  But  their  security 
and  joy  were  a  presage  of  their  ruin.  When 
they  shouted  against  him  as  a  man  run  down, 
confident  that  all  was  their  own,  then  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  came 
mightily  upon  him,  inspired  him  with  more 
than  ordinary  strength  and  resolution.  Thus 
fired,  1 .  He  presently  got  clear  of  his  bonds. 
The  two  new  cords,  upon  the  first  struggle 
he  gave,  broke,  and  were  melted  (as  the 
original  word  is)  from  off  his  hands,  no 
doubt  to  the  great  amazement  and  terror  of 
those  that  shouted  against  him,  whose  shouts 
were  hereby  turned  into  shrieks.  Observe, 
When  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him, 
his  cords  were  loosed.  Where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty,  and  those  are 
free  indeed  who  are  thus  freed.  This  typi- 
fied the  resurrection  of  Christ  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  In  it  he  loosed 
the  bands  of  death,  and  its  cords,  the  grave- 
clothes,  fell  from  his  hands  without  being 
loosed,  as  Lazarus's  were,  because  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  mighty  Saviour  should  be 
holden  of  them ;  and  thus  he  triumphed  over 
the  powers  of  darkness  that  shouted  against 
him,  as  if  they  had  him  sure.  2.  He  made  a 
great  destruction  among  the  Philistines,  who 
all  gathered  about  him  to  make  sport  with  him, 
r.  15.  See  how  poorly  he  was  armed:  he 
had  no  better  weapon  than  the  jaw-bone  of 
an  ass,  and  yet  what  execution  he  did  with 
it !  he  never  laid  it  out  of  his  hand  till  he 
had  with  it  laid  1000  Philistines  dead  upon 
the  spot ;  and  thus  that  promise  was  more 
than  accomplished.  One  of  you  shall  chase 
a  thousand.  Josh,  xxiii.  10.  A  jaw-bone  was 
an  inconvenient  thing  to  grasp,  and,  one 
would  think,  might  easily  be  wrested  out  of 
his  hand,  and  a  few  such  blows  as  he  gave 
with  it  might  have  crushed  and  broken  it, 
and  yet  it  held  good  to  the  last.     Had  it  been 


bone  of  that  despicable  animal  was  to  do 
wonders  by  the  foolish  things  of  the  world, 
that  the  excellency  of  the  power  might  he  oj 
God  and  not  of  man.  One  of  David's  wor- 
thies slew  300  Philistines  at  once,  but  it  was 
with  a  spear,  1  Chron.  xi.  11.  Another  slew 
of  them  till  his  hand  wa^  weary  ann  stuck 
to  his  sword,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  10.  But  they  all 
came  short  of  Samson.  What  could  be 
thought  too  hard,  too  much,  for  him  to  do, 
on  whom  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
mightily  !  Through  God  we  shall  do  valiantly 
It  was  strange  the  men  of  Judah  did  not 
now  come  in  to  his  aid  :  cowards  can  strike 
a  falling  enemy.  But  he  was  to  be  a  type  of 
him  that  trod  the  wine-press  alone. 

V.  Samson  celebrating  his  own  victory, 
since  the  men  of  Judah  would  not  do  even 
that  for  him.  He  composed  a  short  song, 
which  he  sang  to  himself,  for  the  daughters 
of  Israel  did  not  meet  him,  as  afterwards 
they  did  Saul,  to  sing,  with  more  reason, 
Samson  hath  slain  his  thousands.  The  bur- 
den of  this  song  was.  With  the  jaw-bone  of 
an  ass,  heaps  upon  heaps,  have  I  slain  a  thou- 
sand men,  v.  16.  The  same  word  in  Hebrew 
(chamor)  signifies  both  an  ass  and  a  heap, 
so  that  this  is  an  elegant  paronomasia,  and 
represents  the  Philistines  falling  as  tamely 
as  asses.  He  also  gave  a  name  to  the  place, 
to  perpetuate  the  Philistines'  disgrace,  u.  17. 
Ramath-lehi,  the  lifting  up  of  the  jaw-bone. 
Yet  he  did  not  vain-gloriously  carry  the  bone 
about  with  him  for  a  show,  but  threw  it 
away  when  he  had  done  with  it.  So  little 
were  relics  valued  then. 

18  And  he  was  sore  athirst,  and 
called  on  the  Lord,  and  said,  Thou 
hast  given  this  great  deliverance  into 
the  hand  of  thy  servant :  and  now 
shall  I  die  for  thirst,  and  fall  into  the 
hand  of  the  uncircumcised  ?  19  But 
God  clave  a  hollow  place  that  vms 
in  the  jaw,  and  there  came  water 
thereout ;  and  when  he  had  drunk, 
his  spirit  came  again,  and  he  revived  : 
wherefore  he  called  the  name  thereof 
En-hakkore,  which  is  in  Lehi  unto 
this  day.  20  And  he  judged  Israel 
in  the  days  of  the  Philistines  twenty 
years. 

Here  is,  I.  The  distress  which  Samson  was 
in  after  this  great  performance  {v.  18)  :  He 
was  sore  athirst.  It  was  a  natural  ettect  ol 
the  great  heat  he  had  been  in,  and  the  great 
pains  he  had  taken ;  his  zeal  consumed 
him,  ate  him  up,  and  made  him  forget  him- 
self, till,  when  he  had  time  to  pause  a  little, 
ha  found    himself  reduced  to  the  last  e.\- 


the  jaw-bone  of  a  lion,  especially  that  which  tremity  for  want  of  water  and  ready  to  faint, 

he  himself  had  slain,  it  might  have  helped  to  Perhaps  there  was  a  special  hand  of  God  in 

heighten  his  fancy  and  to  make  him  think  it,  as  there  was  in  the  whole  transaction  ; 

himself  the  more  formidable ;  but  *^  take  the  and  God  would  hereby  keep  him  from  being 
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proud  of  his  great  strength  and  great 
achievements,  and  let  him  know  that  he  was 
but  a  man,  and  hable  to  the  calamities  that 
are  common  to  men.  And  Josephus  says. 
It  was  designed  to  chastise  him  for  not 
making  mention  of  God  and  his  hand  in  his 
memorial  of  the  victory  he  had  obtained, 
but  taking  all  the  praise  to  himself :  /  have 
slain  a  thousand  men  j  now  that  he  is  ready 
to  die  for  thirst  he  is  under  a  sensible  con- 
viction that  his  own  arm  could  not  have  saved 
him,  without  God's  right  hand  and  arm. 
Samson  had  drunk  largely  of  the  blood  of 
the  Philistines,  but  blood  will  never  quench 
any  man's  thirst.  Providence  so  ordered  it 
that  there  was  no  water  near  him,  and  he 
was  so  fatigued  that  he  could  not  go  far  to 
seek  it ;  the  men  of  Judah,  one  would  think, 
should  have  met  him,  now  that  he  had  come 
off  a  conqueror,  with  bread  and  wine,  as  Mel- 
chizedek  did  Abram,  to  atone  for  the  injury 
they  had  done  him ;  but  so  little  notice  did 
they  take  of  their  deliverer  that  he  was  ready 
to  perish  for  want  of  a  draught  of  water. 
Thus  are  the  greatest  slights  often  put  upon 
those  that  do  the  greatest  services.  Christ, 
on  the  cross,  said,  /  thirst. 

II  His  prayer  to  God  in  this  distress. 
Those  that  forget  to  attend  God  with  their 
praises  may  perhaps  be  compelled  to  attend 
him  with  their  prayers.  Afflictions  are  often 
sent  to  bring  unthankful  people  to  God. 
Two  things  he  pleads  with  God  in  this 
prayer,  1.  His  having  experienced  the  power 
and  goodness  of  God  in  his  late  success  : 
Thou  hast  given  this  great  deliverance  into  the 
hand  of  thy  servant.  H  e  owns  himself  God's 
servant  in  what  he  had  been  doing :  "  Lord, 
wilt  thou  not  own  a  poor  servant  of  thine, 
that  has  spent  himself  in  thy  service  ?  I  am 
thine,  save  me."  He  calls  his  victory  a  de- 
liverance, a  great  deliverance  ;  for,  if  God  had 
not  helped  him,  he  had  not  only  not  con- 
quered the  Philistines,  but  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  them.  He  owns  it  to  come 
from  God,  and  now  corrects  his  former  error 
in  assuming  it  too  much  to  himself;  and 
this  he  pleads  in  his  present  strait.  Note, 
Past  experiences  of  God's  power  and  good- 
ness are  excellent  pleas  in  prayer  for  further 
mercy.  "  Lord,  thou  hast  delivered  often, 
wilt  thou  not  dehver  still  ?  2  Cor.  i.  10. 
Thou  hast  begun,  wilt  thou  not  finish  ?  Thou 
hast  done  the  greater,  wilt  thou  not  do  the 
less?"  Ps.  Ivi.  13.  2.  His  being  now  ex- 
posed to  his  enemies:  Lest  I  fall  into  the  hands 
<f  the  uncircumcised,  and  then  they  will 
triumph,  will  tell  it  in  Gath,  and  in  the  streets 
of  Ashkelon  ;  and  will  it  not  redound  to  God's 
dishonour  if  his  champion  become  so  easy  a 
prey  to  the  uncircumcised  ?"  The  best  pleas 
are  those  taken  from  God's  glory. 

Ill,  The  seasonable  relief  God  sent  him. 
God  heard  his  prayer,  and  sent  him  water, 
either  out  of  the  bone  or  out  of  the  earth 
through  the  bone,  v.  19.  That  bone  which 
he  had  made  an  instrument  of  God's  service 
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God,  to  recompense  him,  made  an  instru- 
ment of  his  supply.  But  I  rather  incline  to 
our  marginal  reading  :  God  clave  a  hollow 
place  that  was  in  Lehi :  the  place  of  this  ac- 
tion was,  from  the  jaw-bone,  called  Lehij  even 
before  the  action  we  find  it  so  called,  v.  9,  14 
And  there,  in  that  field,  or  hill,  or  plain,  or  what- 
ever it  was,  that  was  so  called,  God  caused  a 
fountain  suddenly  and  seasonably  to  open  just 
by  him,  and  water  to  spring  up  out  of  it 
in  abundance,  which  continued  a  well  ever 
after.  Of  this  fair  water  he  drank,  and  his 
spirits  revived.  We  should  be  more  thank- 
ful for  the  mercy  of  water  did  we  consider 
how  ill  we  can  spare  it.  And  this  instance 
of  Samson's  relief  should  encourage  us  to 
trust  in  God,  and  seek  to  him,  for,  when 
he  pleases,  he  can  open  rivers  in  high  places. 
See  Isa.  xli.  17,  18. 

IV.  The  memorial  of  this,  in  the  name 
Samson  gave  to  this  upstart  fountain,  En- 
hakkore,  the  well  of  him  that  cried,  thereby 
keeping  in  remembrance  both  his  own  dis- 
tress, which  occasioned  him  to  cry,  and 
God's  favovir  to  him,  in  answer  to  his  cry. 
Many  a  spring  of  comfort  God  opens  to  his 
people,  which  may  fitly  be  called  by  this 
name ;  it  is  the  well  of  him  that  cried.  Sam- 
son had  given  a  name  to  the  place  which  de^ 
noted  him  great  and  triumphant — Ramath^ 
lehi,  the  lifting  up  of  the  jaw-bone  ;  but  here 
he  gives  it  another  name,  which  denotes  him 
needy  and  dependent. 

V.  The  continuance  of  Samson's  govern- 
ment after  these  achievements,  v.  20.  At 
length  Israel  submitted  to  him  whom  they 
had  betrayed.  Now  it  was  past  dispute  that 
God  was  with  him,  so  that  henceforward  they 
all  owned  him  and  were  directed  by  him  as 
their  judge.  The  stone  which  the  builders  re- 
fused became  the  head-stone.      It  intimates 

the  low  condition  of  Israel  that  the  govern- 
ment was  dated  by  the  days  of  the  Philistines  ; 
yet  it  was  a  mercy  to  Israel  that,  though  they 
were  oppressed  by  a  foreign  enemy,  yet  they 
had  a  judge  that  preserved  order  and  kept 
them  from  ruining  one  another.  Twenty 
years  his  government  continued,  according 
to  the  usages  of  the  judges'  administration ; 
but  of  the  particulars  we  have  no  account, 
save  of  the  beginning  of  his  government  in 
this  chapter  and  the  end  of  it  in  the  next. 
CHAP.  XVI. 

Samson's  name  (we  have  observed  before)  signifies  a  little  sun  (sol 
parvus)  ;  we  have  seen  this  sun  rising  very  bright,  and  his  morn- 
ing ray  strong  and  clear;  and,  nothing  appearing  to  the  con- 
trary, we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  middle  of  the  day  was 
proportionably  illustrious,  while  he  judged  Israel  twenty  years  ; 
but  the  melancholy  story  of  this  chapter  gives  us  inch  an  account 
uf  his  evening  as  did  not  commend  his  day.  this  little  sun  set 
under  a  cloud,  and  yet,  just  in  the  setting,  darted  forth  one  such 
strong  and  glorious  beam  as  made  him  even  then  a  type  of  Christ, 
conquering  by  death.  Here  is,  I.  Samson  greatly  endangered  by 
his  familiarity  with  one  harlot,  and  hardly  escaping,  ver.  1 — 3. 
11.  Samson  quite  ruined  by  his  familiarity  with  another  harlot, 
Delilah.  Observe,  1.  How  he  was  betrayed  to  her  by  his  own 
lusts,  ver.  4.  2.  How  he  was  betrayed  by  her  to  his  sworn 
enemies,  the  Philistines,  who,  (1.)  liy  her  means  got  it  out  of 
him  at  last  where  his  great  strength  lay,  ver.  6—17.  (2.)  Then 
robbed  him  of  his  strength,  by  taking  from  his  head  the  crown  oi 
(3.)  1  hen  seized  him,  blinded  him, 
,  and,  at  a  solemn  festival,  nu'de  ■ 


paration,  ver.  18— :2U.  (3.)  1  ben  seized  him,  bit 
prisoned  him,  abused  him,  and,  at  a  solemn  (estiva 
bow  of  him,  ver.  21 — 25.  But,  lastly,  he  avenged  biniseif  ot 
lieiii  by  pulling  down  the  theatre  upon  their  beads,  and  ko 'lying 
mh  them,  ver.  x'6— .fl. 
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THEN  went  Samson  to  Gaza,  and 
saw  there  a  liarlot,  and  went 
in  unto  her.  2  And  it  was  told  the 
Gazites,  saying,  Samson  is  come 
liither.  And  they  compassed  him  in, 
and  laid  wait  for  him  all  night  in  the 
gate  of  the  city,  and  were  quiet  all 
the  night,  saying.  In  the  morning, 
when  it  is  day,  we  shall  kill  him.  3 
And  Samson  lay  till  midnight,  and 
arose  at  midnight,  and  took  the  doors 
of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  two 
posts,  and  went  away  with  them,  bar 
and  all,  and  put  them  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  carried  them  up  to 
the  top  of  a  hill  that  is  before  He- 
bron. 


Here  is,  1.  Samson's  sin,  v.  1.  His  taking 
a  Philistine  to  wife,  in  the  beginnirifr  of  his 
time,  was  in  some  degree  excusable,  but  to 
join  himself  to  a  harlot  that  he  accidentally 
saw  among  them  was  such  a  profanation  of 
his  honour  as  an  Israelite,  as  a  Nazarite,  that 
we  cannot  but  blush  to  read  it.  Tell  it  not 
in  Gath.  This  A^le  impurity  makes  the 
graceful  visage  of  this  Nazarite  blacker  than 
a  coal,  Lam.  iv.  7,  8,  We  find  not  that 
Samson  had  any  business  at  Gaza;  if  he 
went  thither  in  quest  of  a  harlot  it  would 
make  one  willing  to  hope  that,  as  bad  as 
things  were  otherwise,  there  were  no  pros- 
titutes among  the  daughters  of  Israel,  Some 
think  he  went  thither  to  observe  what  posture 
the  Philistines  were  in,  that  he  might  get 
some  advantages  against  them ;  if  so,  he  for- 
got his  business,  neglected  that,  and  so  fell 
into  this  snare.  His  sin  began  in  his  eye, 
with  which  he  should  have  made  a  covenant ; 
he  saw  there  one  in  the  attire  of  a  harlot,  and 
the  lust  which  conceived  brought  forth  sin : 
he  went  in  unto  her.  2,  Samson's  danger. 
Notice  was  sent  to  the  magistrates  of  Gaza, 
perhaps  by  the  treacherous  harlot  herself, 
that  Samson  was  in  the  town,  v.  2.  Probably 
he  came  in  a  disguise,  or  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  and  went  into  an  inn  or  public- 
house,  which  happened  to  be  kept  by  this 
harlot.  ITie  gates  of  the  city  were  hereupon 
shut,  guards  set,  all  kept  quiet,  that  Samson 
might  suspect  no  danger.  Now  they  thought 
they  had  him  in  a  prison,  and  doubted  not 
but  to  be  the  death  of  him  the  next  morning. 
O  that  all  those  who  indulge  their  sensual 
appetites  in  drunkenness,  uncleanness,  or 
any  fleshly  lusts,  would  see  themselves  thus 
surrounded,  waylaid,  and  marked  for  ruin, 
by  their  spiritual  enemies !  The  faster  they 
sleep,  and  the  more  secure  they  are,  the 
greater  is  their  danger.  3.  Samson's  escape, 
V.  3.  He  rose  at  midnight,  perhaps  roused 
by  a  dream,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed 
(Job  xxxiii.  15),  by  his  guardian  angel,  or 
rather  by  the  checks  of  his  own  conscience. 
21S 
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He  arose  with  a  penitent  abhorrence  (we 
hope)  of  the  sm  he  was  now  committing,  and 
of  himself  because  of  it,  and  with  a  pious  re- 
solution not  to  return  to  it, — rose  under  an 
apprehension  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  that 
he  was  as  one  that  slept  upon  the  top  of  a 
mast, — rose  with  such  thoughts  as  these : 
"  Is  this  a  bed  fit  for  a  Nazarite  to  sleep  in  ? 
Shall  a  temple  of  the  living  God  be  thus  pol- 
luted? Can  I  be  safe  under  this  guilt?"  It  was 
bad  that  he  lay  down  without  such  checks;  but 
it  would  have  been  worse  if  he  had  lain  still 
under  them.  He  makes  immediately  towards 
the  gate  of  the  city,  probably  finds  the  guards 
asleep,  else  he  would  have  made  them  sleep 
their  last,  stays  not  to  break  open  the  gates, 
but  plucks  up  the  posts,  takes  them,  gates 
and  bar  and  all,  all  very  large  and  strong  and 
a  vast  weight,  yet  he  carries  them  on  his 
back  several  miles,  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  in 
disdain  of  their  attempt  to  secure  him  with 
gates  and  bars,  designing  thus  to  render  him- 
self more  formidable  to  the  Philistines  and 
more  acceptable  to  his  people,  thus  to  give  a 
proof  of  the  great  strength  (iod  had  given 
him  and  a  type  of  Christ's  victory  over  death 
and  the  grave.  He  not  only  rolled  away  the 
stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  so 
came  forth  himself,  but  carried  away  the 
gates  of  the  grave,  bar  and  all,  and  so  left  it, 
ever  after,  an  open  prison  to  all  that  are  his  ; 
it  shall  not,  it  cannot,  always  detain  them. 
0  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  f  Where  are  thy 
gates  ?  Thanks  be  to  him  that  not  only  gained 
a  victory  for  himself,  but  giveth  us  the 
victory ! 

4  And  it  came  to  pass  afterward, 
that  he  loved  a  woman  in  the  valley 
of  Sorek,  whose  name  luas  Delilah. 
5  And  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
came  up  unto  her,  and  said  unto  her, 
Entice  him,  and  see  wherein  his  great 
strength  lieth,  and  by  what  means  we 
may  prevail  against  him,  that  we  may 
bind  him  to  afflict  him :  and  we  will 
give  thee  every  one  of  us  eleven  hun- 
dred pieces  of  silver.  6  And  Delilah 
said  to  Samson,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee, 
wherein  thy  great  strength  lieth,  and 
wherewith  thou  mightest  be  bound  to 
afflict  thee.  7  And  Samson  said  unto 
her,  If  they  bind  me  with  seven  green 
withs  that  were  never  dried,  then 
shall  I  be  weak,  and  be  as  another 
man.  8  Then  the  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines brought  up  to  her  seven  green 
withs  which  had  not  been  dried,  and 
she  bound  him  with  them.  J)  Now 
there  were  men  lying  in  wait,  abiding 
with  her  in  the  chamber.  And  she 
said   unto  him,   The    Philistines   he 
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upon  thee,  Samson.  And  he  brake 
the  withs,  as  a  thread  of  tow  is  broken 
when  it  toucheth  the  fire.  So  his 
strength  was  not  known.  10  And 
DeHlah  said  unto  Samson,  Behold, 
thou  hast  mocked  me,  and  told  me 
lies :  now  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  where- 
with thou  mightest  be  bound.  11 
And  he  said  unto  her.  If  they  bind 
me  fast  with  new  ropes  that  never 
were  occupied,  then  shall  I  be  weak, 
and  be  as  another  man.  12  Dehlah 
therefore  took  new  ropes,  and  bound 
him  therewith,  and  said  unto  him, 
The  Philistines  he  upon  thee,  Sam- 
son. And  there  were  liers  in  wait 
abiding  in  the  chamber.  And  he  brake 
them  from  off  his  arms  like  a  thread. 
13  And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson, 
Hitherto  thou  hast  mocked  me,  and 
told  me  lies  :  tell  me  wherewith  thou 
mightest  be  bound.  And  he  said 
unto  her.  If  thou  weavest  the  seven 
locks  of  my  head  with  the  web.  14 
And  she  fastened  it  with  the  pin,  and 
said  unto  him.  The  Philistines  he 
upon  thee,  Samson.  And  he  awaked 
out  of  his  sleep,  and  went  away  with 
the  pin  of  the  beam,  and  with  the 
web.  15  And  she  said  unto  him, 
How  canst  thou  say,  I  love  thee, 
when  thine  heart  is  not  with  me? 
thou  hast  mocked  me  these  three 
times,  and  hast  not  told  me  wherein 
thy  great  strength  lieth.  16  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  she  pressed  him 
daily  with  her  words,  and  urged  him, 
so  that  his  soul  was  vexed  unto  death; 
1 7  That  he  told  her  all  his  heart,  and 
said  unto  her,  There  hath  not  come 
a  razor  upon  mine  head ;  for  I  have 
been  a  Nazarite  unto  God  from  my 
mother's  womb  :  if  I  be  shaven,  then 
my  strength  will  go  from  me,  and  I 
shall  become  weak,  and  be  like  any 
other  man. 

The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire  ;  yet  Sam- 
son,  that  has  more  than  the  strength  of  a 
man,  in  this  comes  short  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
child ;  for,  though  he  had  been  more  than 
once  brought  into  the  highest  degree  of  mis- 
chief and  danger  by  the  love  of  women  and 
lusting  after  them,  yet  he  would  not  take 
warning,  but  is  here  again  taken  in  the  same 
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of  Samson  when,  in  his  caution  against  un- 
cleanness,  he  gives  this  account  of  a  whorish 
woman  (Prov.  vii.  26),  that  she  hath  cast  down 
many  wounded,  yea,  many  strong  men  have 
been  slain  by  her  ;  and  (Prov.  vi.  26)  that  the 
adulteress  will  hunt  for  the  precious  life.  This 
bad  woman,  that  brought  Samson  to  ruin,  is 
here  named  Delilah,  an  infamous  name,  and 
fitly  used  to  express  the  person,  or  thing,  that 
by  flattery  or  falsehood  brings  mischief  anc 
destruction  on  those  to  whom  kindness  is 
pretended.     See  here, 

I.  The  affection  Samson  had  for  Delilah  ; 
he  loved  her,  v.  4.  Some  think  she  was  his 
wife,  but  then  he  would  have  had  her  home  to 
his  own  house  ;  others  that  he  courted  her  to 
make  her  his  wife ;  but  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  sinful  affection 
he  had  for  her,  and  that  he  lived  in  unclean- 
ness  with  her.  Whether  she  was  an  Israelite 
or  a  Philistine  is  not  certain.  If  an  Israelite, 
which  is  scarcely  probable,  yet  she  had  the 
heart  of  a  Philistine. 

II.  The  interest  which  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines  made  with  her  to  betray  Samson, 
«.  5.  1.  That  which  they  told  her  they  de- 
signed was  to  humble  him,  or  afflict  him ; 
they  would  promise  not  to  do  him  any  hurt, 
only  they  would  disable  him  not  to  do  them 
any.  And  so  much  conscience  it  should  seem 
they  made  of  this  promise  that  even  then, 
when  he  lay  ever  so  much  at  their  mercy, 
they  would  not  kill  him,  no,  not  when  the 
razor  that  cut  his  hair  might  sooner  and  more 
easily  have  cut  his  throat.  2.  That  which 
they  desired,  in  order  hereunto,  was  to  know 
where  his  great  strength  lay,  and  by  what 
means  he  might  be  bound.  Perhaps  they 
imagined  he  had  some  spell  or  charm  which 
he  carried  about  with  him,  by  the  force  of 
which  he  did  these  great  things,  and  doubted 
not  but  that,  if  they  could  get  this  from 
him,  he  would  be  manageable  ;  and  therefore, 
having  had  reason  enough  formerly  to  know 
which  was  his  blind  side,  hoped  to  find  out 
his  riddle  a  second  time  by  ploughing  with 
his  heifer.  They  engaged  Delilah  to  get  it 
out  of  him,  telling  her  what  a  kindness  it 
would  be  to  them,  and  perhaps  assuring  her 
it  should  not  be  improved  to  any  real  mis- 
chief, either  to  him  or  her.  3.  For  this  they 
bid  high,  promised  to  give  her  each  of  them 
1100  pieces  of  silver,  5500  in  all.  So  many 
shekels  amounted  to  above  lOOOZ.  sterling ; 
with  this  she  was  hired  to  betray  one  she  pre- 
tended to  love.  See  what  horrid  wickedness 
the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of.  Our  blessed 
Saviour  was  thus  betrayed  by  one  whom  he 
called  friend,  and  with  a  kiss  too,  for  filthy 
lucre.  No  marvel  if  those  who  are  unchaste, 
as  Delilah,  be  unjust;  such  as  lose  their 
honesty  in  one  instance  will  in  another. 

III.  The  arts  by  which  he  put  her  off 
from  time  to  time,  and  kept  his  own  counsel 
a  great  while.  She  asked  him  where  his 
great  strength  lay,  and  whether  it  were  pos- 


snare,  and  this  third  time  pays  for  all.     So 

loraon  seems  to  refer  especially  to  this  story  i  sible  for  him  to  be  bound  and  afflicted  (i\  6), 
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pretending  that  she  only  desired  he  would 
satisfy  her  curiosity  in  that  one  thing,  and 
that  she  thought  it  was  impossible  he  should 
be  bouad  otherwise  than  by  her  charms. 

1.  When  she  urged  him  very  much,  he 
told  her,  (1.)  That  he  might  be  bound  with 
seven  green  withs,  v.  7.  The  experiment  was 
tried  {v.  8),  but  it  would  not  do:  he  broke 
the  withs  as  easily  as  a  thread  of  tow  is  broken 
when  it  toucheth  the  fire,  v.  9.  (2.)  When  she 
still  continued  her  importunity  {v.  10)  he 
told  her  that  with  two  new  ropes  he  might 
be  so  cramped  and  hampered  that  he  might 
be  as  easily  dealt  with  as  any  other  man, 
r.  11.  This  experiment  was  tried  too,  but  it 
failed  :  the  new  ropes  broke  from  off  his  arm 
like  a  thread,  v.  12.  (3.)  When  she  still 
pressed  him  to  communicate  the  secret,  and 
upbraided  him  with  it  as  an  unkindness  that 
he  had  bantered  her  so  long,  he  then  told  her 
that  the  weaving  of  the  seven  locks  of  his 
head  would  make  a  great  alteration  in  him, 
V.  13.  This  came  nearer  the  matter  than  any 
thing  he  had  yet  said,  but  it  would  not  do  . 
his  strength  appeared  to  be  very  much  in  his 
hair,  when,  upon  the  trial  of  this,  purely  by 
the  strength  of  his  hair,  he  carried  away  the 
pin  of  the  beam  and  the  web. 

2.  In  the  making  of  all  these  experiments, 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  there  appears  more 
of  Samson's  weakness  or  Dehlah's  wicked- 
ness. (I.)  Could  any  thing  be  more  wicked 
than  her  restless  and  unreasonable  impor- 
tunity with  him  to  discover  a  secret  which 
she  knew  would  endanger  his  life  if  ever  it 
were  lodged  any  where  but  in  his  own  breast? 
What  could  be  more  base  and  disingenuous, 
more  false  and  treacherous,  than  to  lay  his 
head  in  her  lap,  as  one  whom  she  loved,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  design  the  betraying  of 
him  to  those  by  whom  he  was  mortally  hated? 
(2.)  Could  any  thing  be  more  weak  than  for 
hira  to  continue  a  parley  with  one  who,  he  so 
plainly  saw,  was  aiming  to  do  him  a  mischief,: — 
that  he  should  lend  an  ear  so  long  to  such  an 
impudent  request,  that  she  might  know  how 
to  do  him  a  mischief, — that  when  he  per- 
ceived liers  in  wait  for  him  in  the  chamber, 
and  that  they  were  ready  to  apprehend  him 
if  they  had  been  able,  he  did  not  immediately 
quit  the  chamber,  with  a  resolution  never  to 
come  into  it  any  more, — nay,  that  he  should 
again  lay  his  head  in  that  lap  out  of  which 
he  had  been  so  often  roused  with  that  alarm. 
The  Philistines  are  upon  thee,  Samson  ?  One 
can  hardly  imagine  a  man  so  perfectly  be- 
sotted, and  void  of  all  consideration,  as  Sam- 
son now  was  ;  but  whoredom  is  one  of  those 
things  that  take  away  the  heart.  It  is  hard 
to  say  what  Samson  meant  in  suffering  her  to 
try  so  often  whether  she  could  weaken  and 
afflict  him  ;  some  think  he  did  not  certainly 
know  himself  where  his  strength  lay,  but,  it 
should  seem,  he  did  know,  for,  when  he  told 
her  that  which  would  disable  him  indeed,  it  is 
said,  He  told  her  all  his  heart.  It  seems,  he 
designed  to  banter  her,  and  to  try  if  he  could 
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turn  it  off  with  a  jest,  and  to  baffle  the  liers 
in  wait,  and  make  fools  of  them ;  but  it  wtis 
very  unwise  in  him  that  he  did  not  quit  the 
field  as  soon  as  ever  he  perceived  that  he  was 
not  able  to  keep  the  ground. 

IV.  The  disclosure  he  at  last  made  of  this 
great  secret ;  and,  if  the  disclosure  proved 
fatal  to  him,  he  must  thank  himself,  who  had 
not  power  to  keep  his  own  counsel  from  one 
that  manifestly  sought  his  ruin.  Surely  in 
vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird, 
but  in  Samson's  sight  is  the  net  spread,  and 
yet  he  is  taken  in  it.  If  he  had  not  been 
blind  before  the  Philistines  put  out  his  eyes, 
he  might  have  seen  himself  betrayed.  Delilah 
signifies  a  consumer:  she  was  so  to  him 
Observe,  1.  How  she  teazed  him,  telling  him 
she  would  not  believe  he  loved  her,  imless 
he  would  gratify  her  in  this  matter  {v.  15). 
How  canst  thou  say,  I  love  thee,  when  thy 
heart  is  not  with  me  ?  That  is,  **  when  thou 
canst  not  trust  me  with  the  counsels  of  thy 
heart  ?"  Passionate  lovers  cannot  bear  to 
have  their  love  called  in  question;  they 
would  do  any  thing  rather  than  their  sin- 
cerity should  be  suspected.  Here  therefore 
Delilah  had  this  fond  fool  (excuse  me  that  I 
call  him  so)  at  an  advantage.  This  expostu- 
lation is  indeed  grounded  upon  a  great  truth, 
that  those  only  have  our  love,  not  that  have 
our  good  words  or  our  good  wishes,  but  that 
have  our  hearts.  That  is  love  without  dis- 
simulation ;  but  it  is  falsehood  and  flattery  in 
the  highest  degree  to  say  we  love  those 
with  whom  our  hearts  are  not.  How  can 
we  say  we  love  either  our  brother,  whom  we 
have  seen,  or  God,  whom  we  have  not  seen, 
if  our  hearts  be  not  with  him  ?  She  con- 
tinued many  days  vexatious  to  him  with  her 
importunity,  so  that  he  had  no  pleasure  of 
his  life  with  her  (w.  16);  why  then  did  he  not 
leave  her  ?  It  was  because  he  was  captivated 
to  her  by  the  power  of  love,  falsely  so  called, 
but  truly  lust.  This  bewitched  and  per- 
fectly intoxicated  him,  and  by  the  force  of  it 
see,  2.  How  she  conquered  him  (y.  17) :  He 
told  her  all  his  heart.  God  left  him  to  him- 
self to  do  this  foolish  thing,  to  punish  him 
for  indulging  himself  in  the  lusts  of  unclean- 
ness.  The  angel  that  foretold  his  birth  said 
nothing  of  his  great  strength,  but  only  that 
he  should  be  a  Nazarite,  and  particularly 
that  no  razor  should  come  upon  his  head, 
ch.  xiii.  5.  His  consecration  to  God  was  to 
be  his  strength,  for  he  was  to  be  strengthened 
according  to  the  glorious  power  of  that  Spirit 
which  wrought  in  him  mightily,  that  his 
strength,  by  promise,  not  by  nature,  might 
be  a  type  and  figure  of  the  spiritual  strength 
of  believers.  Col.  i.  11,  29.  Therefore  the 
badge  of  his  consecration  was  the  pledge 
of  his  strength ;  if  he  lose  the  former,  he 
knows  he  forfeits  the  latter.  '*  If  I  be  shaven, 
I  shall  no  longer  be  a  Nazarite,  and  then  my 
strength  will  be  lost."  The  making  of  his 
bodily  strength  to  depend  so  much  on  his 
hair,  which  could  have  no  natural  influence 
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ii})on  it  either  one  way  or  other,  teaches  iis 
to  magnify  divine  institutions,  and  to  ex- 
pect God's  grace,  and  the  continuance  of  it, 
only  in  the  use  of  those  means  of  grace 
wherein  he  has  appointed  us  to  attend  upon 
him,  the  word,  sacraments,  and  prayer.  In 
these  earthen  vessels  is  this  treasure. 

18  And  v/hen  Delilah  saw  that  he 
bad  told  her  all  his  heart,  she  sent 
and  called  for  the  lords  of  the  PhiUs- 
tines,  saying,  Come  up  this  once,  for 
he  hath  showed  me  all  his  heart. 
Then  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
came  up  unto  her,  and  brought  money 
in  their  hand.  19  And  she  made 
him  sleep  upon  her  knees ;  and  she 
called  for  a  man,  and  she  caused  him 
to  shave  off  the  seven  locks  of  his 
head ;  and  she  began  to  afflict  him, 
and  his  strength  went  from  him.  20 
And  she  said.  The  Phihstines  he  upon 
thee,  Samson.  And  he  awoke  out  of 
his  sleep,  and  said,  I  will  go  out  as 
at  other  times  before,  and  shake  my- 
self. And  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord 
was  departed  from  him.  21  But  the 
Philistines  took  him,  and  put  out  his 
eyes,  and  brought  him  down  to  Gaza, 
and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass ; 
and  he  did  grind  in  the  prison  house. 

We  have  here  the  fatal  consequences  of 
Samson's  folly  in  betraying  his  own  strength ; 
he  soon  paid  dearly  for  it.  A  whore  is  a 
deep  ditch;  he  that  is  abhorred  of  the  Lord 
shall  fall  therein.  In  that  pit  Samson  sinks. 
Observe,  1 .  What  care  Delilah  took  to  make 
sure  of  the  money  for  herself.  She  now 
perceived,  by  the  manner  of  his  speaking, 
that  he  had  told  her  all  his  heart,  and  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines  that  hired  her  to  do 
this  base  thing  are  sent  for  ;  but  they  must 
be  sure  to  bring  the  money  in  their  hands, 
V.  18.  The  wages  of  unrighteousness  are 
accordingly  produced,  unknown  to  Samson. 
It  would  have  grieved  one's  heart  to  have  seen 
one  of  the  bravest  men  then  in  the  world  sold 
and  bought,  as  a  sheep  for  the  slaughter ;  how 
does  this  instance  sully  all  the  glory  of  man, 
and  forbid  the  strong  man  ever  to  boast  of 
his  strength  !  2.  What  course  she  took  to 
deliver  him  up  to  them  according  to  the 
bargain.  Many  in  the  world  would,  for  the 
hundredth  part  of  what  was  here  given 
Delilah,  sell  those  that  they  pretend  the 
greatest  respect  for.  Trust  not  in  a  friend 
then,  put  not  confidence  in  a  guide.  See  what 
a  treacherous  method  she  took  {v.  19) :  She 
made  him  sleep  upon  her  knees.  Josephus 
says.  She  gave  him  some  intoxicating  liquor, 
which  laid  him  to  sleep.  What  opiates  she 
might  steal  into  his  cup  we  know  not,  but 
we  cannot  suppose  that  he  knowingly  drank 
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wine  or  strong  drink,  for  that  would  have 
been  a  forfeiture  of  his  Nazariteship  as  much 
as  the  cutting  off  of  his  hair.  She  pre- 
tended the  greatest  kindness  even  when  she 
designed  the  greatest  mischief,  which  yet  she 
could  not  have  compassed  if  she  had  not 
made  him  sleep.  See  the  fatal  consequences 
of  security.  Satan  ruins  men  by  rocking 
them  asleep,  flattering  them  into  a  good 
opinion  of  their  own  safety,  and  so  bringing 
them  to  mind  nothing  and  fear  nothing,  and 
then  he  robs  them  of  their  strength  and 
honour  and  leads  them  captive  at  his  will. 
When  we  sleep  our  spiritual  enemies  do  not 
When  he  was  asleep  she  had  a  person  ready 
to  cut  off  his  hair,  which  he  did  so  silently 
and  so  quickly  that  it  did  not  awake  him, 
but  plainly  afflicted  him ;  even  in  his  sleep,  his 
spirit  manifestly  sunk  upon  it.  1  think  we 
may  suppose  that  if  this  ill  turn  had  been 
done  to  him  in  his  sleep  by  some  spiteful 
body,  without  his  being  himself  accessory 
to  it,  as  he  was  here,  it  would  not  have  had 
this  strange  effect  upon  him  ;  but  it  was  his 
own  wickedness  that  corrected  him.  It  was 
his  iniquity,  else  it  would  not  have  been  so 
much  his  infelicity.  3.  What  little  concern 
he  himself  was  in  at  it,  v.  20.  He  could  not 
but  miss  his  hair  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  and 
yet  said,  "  I  mil  shake  myself  as  at  other 
times  after  sleep,"  or,  "as  at  other  times 
when  the  Philistines  were  upon  me,  to  make 
my  part  good  against  them."  Perhaps  ht 
thought  to  shake  himself  the  more  easily, 
and  that  his  head  would  feel  the  lighter, 
now  that  his  hair  was  cut,  little  thinking 
how  much  heavier  the  burden  of  guilt  was 
than  that  of  hair.  He  soon  found  in  himself 
some  change,  we  have  reason  to  think  so, 
and  yet  icist  not  that  the  Lord  had  departed 
from  him :  he  did  not  consider  that  this  was 
the  reason  of  the  change.  Note,  Many  have 
lost  the  favourable  presence  of  God  and  are 
not  aware  of  it ;  they  have  provoked  God  to 
withdraw  from  them,  but  are  not  sensible  of 
their  loss,  nor  ever  complain  of  it.  Then- 
souls  languish  and  grow  weak,  their  gifts 
wither,  every  thing  goes  cross  with  them ; 
and  yet  they  impute  not  this  to  the  right 
cause .  they  are  not  aware  that  God  has  de- 
parted from,  them,  nor  are  they  in  any  care  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  him  or  to  recover  his 
favour.  When  God  has  departed  we  cannot 
do  as  at  other  times.  4.  What  improve- 
ment the  Philistines  soon  made  of  their 
advantages  against  him,  r.  21.  The  Philis- 
tines took  him  when  God  had  departed  from 
him.  Those  that  have  thrown  themselves 
out  of  God's  protection  become  an  easy  prey 
to  their  enemies.  If  we  sleep  in  the  lap  of 
our  lusts,  we  shall  certainly  wake  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines.  It  is  probable  they 
had  promised  Delilah  not  to  kill  him,  but 
they  took  an  effectual  course  to  disable  him. 
The  first  thing  they  did,  when  they  had  him 
in  their  hands  and  found  they  could  manage 
him,  was  to  put  out  his  eyes,  by  applying  fire 
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to  them,  says  the  Arabic  version.  They  con- 
sidered that  his  eyes  would  never  come 
again,  as  perhaps  his  hair  might,  and  that 
the  strongest  arms  could  do  little  without 
eyes  to  guide  them,  and  therefore,  if  now 
they  blind  him,  they  for  ever  blind  him. 
His  eyes  were  the  inlets  of  his  sin :  he  saw 
the  harlot  at  Gaza,  and  went  in  unto  her 
(v.  1),  and  now  his  punishment  began  there. 
Now  that  the  Philistines  had  blinded  him  he 
had  time  to  remember  how  his  own  lust  had 
blinded  him.  The  best  preservative  of  the 
eyes  is  to  turn  them  away  from  beholding 
vanity.  They  brought  him  down  to  Gaza, 
that  there  he  might  appear  in  weakness 
where  he  had  lately  given  such  proofs  of  his 
strength  (t?.  3),  and  be  a  jest  to  those  to  whom 
he  had  been  a  terror.  They  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass  who  had  before  been  held  in 
the  cords  of  his  own  iniquity,  and  he  did 
grind  in  the  prison,  work  in  their  bridewell, 
either  for  their  profit  or  his  punishment,  or 
for  both.  The  devil  does  thus  by  sinners, 
blinds  the  minds  of  those  who  believe  not,  and 
so  enslaves  them,  and  secures  them  in  his 
interests.  Poor  Samson,  how  hast  thou  fallen! 
How  is  thy  honour  laid  in  the  dust !  How 
has  the  glory  and  defence  of  Israel  become 
the  drudge  and  triumph  of  the  Philistines  ! 
The  crown  has  fallen  from  his  head  j  woe 
unto  him,  for  he  hath  sinned.  Let  all  take 
warning  by  his  fall  carefully  to  preserve  their 
purity,  and  to  watch  against  all  fleshly  lusts ; 
for  all  our  glory  has  gone,  and  our  defence 
departed  from  us,  when  the  covenant  of  our 
separation  to  God,  as  spiritual  Nazarites,  is 
profaned. 

22  Howbeit  the  hair  of  his  head 
Ijegan  to  grow  again  after  he  was 
shaven.  23  Then  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines  gathered  them  together 
for  to  offer  a  great  sacrifice  unto 
Dagon  their  god,  and  to  rejoice  :  for 
they  said,  Our  god  hath  delivered 
Samson  our  enemy  into  our  hand. 
24  And  when  the  people  saw  him, 
they  praised  their  god :  for  they  said. 
Our  god  hath  delivered  into  our 
hands  our  enemy,  and  the  destroyer 
of  our  country,  which  slew  many  of 
lis.  25  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
their  hearts  were  merry,  that  they 
said,  Call  for  Samson,  that  he  may 
make  us  sport.  And  they  called  for 
Samson  out  of  the  prison  house ;  and 
he  made  them  sport :  and  they  set 
him  between  the  pillars.  2G  And 
Samson  said  unto  the  lad  that  held 
him  by  the  hand,  Suffer  me  that  I 
may  feel  the  pillars  whereupon  the 
house  standeth,  that  I  may  lean  upon 
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them.  27  Now  the  house  was  full 
of  men  and  women ;  and  all  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines  were  there ;  and 
there  were  upon  the  roof  about  three 
thousand  men  and  women,  that  be- 
held while  Samson  made  sport.  28 
And  Samson  called  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said,  O  Lord  God,  remember 
me,  I  pray  thee,  and  strengthen  me, 
I  pray  thee,  only  this  once,  O  God, 
that  I  maybe  at  once  avenged  of  the 
Philistines  for  my  two  eyes.  29  And 
Samson  took  hold  of  the  two  middle 
pillars  upon  which  the  house  stood, 
and  on  which  it  was  borne  up,  of  the 
one  with  his  right  hand,  and  of  the 
other  with  his  left.  30  And  Samson 
said.  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines. 
And  he  bowed  himself  with  all  Ids 
might ;  and  the  house  fell  upon  the 
lords,  and  upon  all  the  people  that 
were  therein.  So  the  dead  which  he 
slew  at  his  death  were  more  than 
they  which  he  slew  in  his  life.  31 
Then  his  brethren  and  all  the  house 
of  his  father  came  down,  and  took 
him,  and  brought  Aim  up,  and  buried 
him  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  in 
the  burying  place  of  Manoah  his 
father.  And  he  judged  Israel  twenty 
years. 

Though  the  last  stage  of  Samson's  life  was 
inglorious,  and  one  could  wish  there  were  a 
veil  drawn  over  it,  yet  this  account  here  giveri 
of  his  death  may  be  allowed  to  lessen,  though 
it  does  not  quite  roll  away,  the  reproach  of 
it ;  for  there  was  honour  in  his  death.  No 
doubt  he  greatly  repented  of  his  sin,  the  dis- 
honour he  had  by  it  done  to  God  and  his  for- 
feiture of  the  honour  God  had  put  upon  him  ; 
for  that  God  was  reconciled  to  him  appears, 
1.  By  the  return  of  the  sign  of  his  Nazarite- 
ship  (v.  22) :  His  hair  began  to  grow  again,  as 
when  he  was  shaven,  that  is,  to  be  as  thick 
and  as  long  as  when  it  was  cut  off.  It  is 
probable  that  their  general  thanksgiving  to 
Dagon  was  not  long  deferred,  before  which 
Samson's  hair  had  thus  grown,  by  which, 
and  the  particular  notice  taken  of  it,  it  seems 
to  have  been  extraordinary,  and  designed  for 
a  special  indication  of  the  return  of  God's 
favour  to  him  upon  his  repentance.  For  the 
growth  of  his  hair  was  neither  the  cause  nor 
the  sign  of  the  return  of  his  strength  further 
than  as  it  was  the  badge  of  his  consecration, 
and  a  token  that  God  accepted  him  as  a 
Nazarite  again,  after  the  interrujjtion,  with- 
out those  ceremonies  which  were  aj)pointcd 
for  the  restoration  of  a  lapsed  Nazarite,  which 
he  had  not  now  the  opportunity  of  perform- 
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np.  Num.  vl  9.  It  is  strange  that  the  Phi- 
listines m  whose  hands  he  was  were  not 
jealous  of  the  growth  of  his  hair  again,  and 
did  not  cut  it ;  but  perhaps  they  were  willing 
his  great  strength  should  return  to  him,  that 
they  might  have  so  much  the  more  work  out 
of  him,  and  now  that  he  was  blind  they  were 
in  no  fear  of  any  hurt  from  him.  2.  By  the 
use  God  made  of  him  for  the  destruction  of 
the  enemies  of  his  people,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  it  would  be  most  for  the  vindication  of 
the  honour  of  God,  and  not  immediately  for 
the  defence  and  deliverance  of  Israel.  Observe, 
I.  How  insolently  the  Philistines  aflfronted 
the  God  of  Israel,  1.  By  the  sacrifices  they 
offered  to  Dagon,  his  rival.  This  Dagon 
they  call  their  ^ocZ,  a  god  of  their  own  making, 
represented  by  an  image,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  the  lower 
part  of  a  fish,  purely  the  creature  of  fancy  ; 
yet  it  served  them  to  set  up  in  opposition  to 
the  true  and  living  God.  To  this  pretended 
deity  they  ascribe  their  success  (u.  23,  24) : 
Our  god  has  delivered  Samson  our  enemy,  and 
the  destroyer  of  our  country,  into  our  hands. 
So  they  dreamed,  though  he  could  do  neither 
good  nor  evil.  They  knew  Delilah  had  be- 
trayed him,  and  they  had  paid  her  for  doing 
it,  yet  they  attribute  it  to  their  god,  and  are 
confirmed  by  it  in  their  belief  of  his  power  to 
protect  them.  All  people  will  thus  walk  in 
the  name  of  their  gods  :  they  will  give  them 
the  praise  of  their  achievements ;  and  shall 
not  we  pay  this  tribute  to  our  God  whose 
kingdom  ruleth  over  all  ?  Yet,  considering 
Avhat  wicked  arts  they  used  to  get  Samson 
into  their  hands,  it  must  be  confessed  it  was 
only  such  a  dunghill- deity  as  Dagon  that 
was  fit  to  be  made  a  patron  of  ths  villany. 
Sacriiices  were  offered,  and  songs  of  praise 
sung,  on  the  general  thanksgiving  day,  for 
this  victory  obtained  over  one  man ;  there 
were  great  expressions  of  joy,  and  all  to  the 
honour  of  Dagon.  Much  more  reason  have 
we  to  give  the  praise  of  all  our  successes  to 
our  God.  Thanks  be  to  him  who  causeth  w* 
to  triumph  in  Christ  Jesus  J  2.  By  the  sport 
they  made  with  Samson,  God's  champion, 
they  reflected  on  God  himself.  When  they 
were  merry  with  wine,  to  make  them  more 
merry  Samson  must  be  fetched  to  make  sport 
for  them  (v.  25,  27),  that  is,  for  them  to  make 
sport  with.  Having  sacrificed  to  their  god, 
and  eaten  and  drunk  upon  the  sacrifice,  they 
rose  up  to  play,  according  to  the  usage  of 
idolaters  (1  Cor.  x.  7),  and  Samson  must  be 
the  fool  in  the  play.  They  made  themselves 
and  one  another  laugh  to  see  how,  being 
blind,  he  stumbled  and  blundered.  It  is 
likely  they  smote  this  judge  of  Israel  upon  the 
cheek  (Mic.  v.  1),  and  said.  Prophesy  who 
smote  thee.  It  was  an  instance  of  their  bar- 
barity to  trample  thus  upon  a  man  in  misery, 
at  the  sight  of  whom  awhile  ago  they  would 
have  trembled.  It  put  Samson  into  the 
depth  of  miser}--,  and  as  a  sword  in  his  bones 
were  their  reproaches,  when  they  said.  Where 
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is  now  thy  Godf  Nothing  could  be  more 
grievous  to  so  great  a  spirit;  yet, being  a  peni- 
tent, his  godly  sorrow  makes  him  patient,  and 
he  accepts  the  indignity  as  the  punishment 
of  his  iniquity.  How  unrighteous  soever  the 
Philistines  were,  he  could  not  but  own  that  God 
was  righteous.  He  had  sported  himself  in  his 
own  deceivings  and  with  his  own  deceivers, 
and  justly  are  the  Philistines  let  loose  upon 
him  to  make  sport  with  him.  Uncleanness  is 
a  sin  that  makes  men  vile,  and  exposes  them 
to  contempt.  A  wound  and  dishonour  shall  he 
get  whose  heart  is  deceived  by  a  woman,  and 
his  reproach  shall  not  he  wiped  away.  Everlast- 
ing shame  and  contempt  will  be  the  portion 
of  those  that  are  blinded  and  bound  by  their 
own  lusts.  The  devil  that  deceived  them 
will  insult  over  them. 

II.  How  justly  the  God  of  Israel  brought 
sudden  destruction  upon  them  by  the  hands 
of  Samson.  Thousands  of  the  Philistines 
had  got  together,  to  attend  their  lords  in  tlie 
sacrifices  and  joys  of  this  day,  and  to  be  the 
spectators  of  this  comedy ;  but  it  proved  to 
them  a  fatal  tragedy,  for  they  were  all  slain, 
and  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  house  :  whe- 
ther it  was  a  temple  or  a  theatre,  or  whether 
it  was  some  slight  building  run  up  for  the 
purpose,  is  uncertain.     Observe, 

1.  Who  were  destroyed :  All  the  lords  of 
the  Philistines  {v.  27),  who  had  by  bribes 
corrupted  Delilah  to  betray  Samson  to  them. 
Evil  pursued  those  sinners.  Many  of  the 
people  likewise,  to  the  number  of  3000,  and 
among  them  a  great  many  women,  one  o< 
whom,  it  is  likely,  was  that  harlot  of  Gaza 
mentioned,  v.  1.  Samson  had  been  drawn 
into  sin  by  the  Philistine  women,  and  now  a 
great  slaughter  is  made  among  them,  as  was 
by  Moses's  order  among  the  women  of 
Midian,  because  it  was  they  that  caused  the 
children  of  Israel  to  trespass  against  the  Lord 
in  the  matter  of  Peor,  Num.  xxxi.  16. 

2.  When  they  were  destroyed.  (I.)  When 
they  were  merry,  secure,  and  jovial,  and  far 
from  apprehending  themselves  in  any  danger. 
When  they  saw  Samson  lay  hold  of  the  pillars, 
we  may  suppose,  his  doing  so  served  them 
for  a  jest,  and  they  made  sport  with  that  too  : 
What  will  this  feeble  Jew  do  ?  How  are  sin- 
ners brought  to  desolation  in  a  moment ! 
They  are  lifted  up  in  pride  and  mirth,  that 
their  fall  may  be  the  more  dreadful.  Let  us 
never  envy  the  mirth  of  wicked  people,  but 
infer  from  this  instance  that  their  triumph- 
ing is  short  and  their  joy  but  for  a  moment. 
(2.)  It  was  when  they  were  praising  Dagon 
their  god,  and  giving  that  honour  to  him 
which  is  due  to  God  only,  which  is  no  less 
than  treason  against  the  King  of  kings,  his 
crown  and  dignity.  Justly  therefore  is  the 
blood  of  these  traitors  mmgled  with  their  sa- 
crifices. Belshazzar  was  cut  oflf  when  he 
was  praising  his  man-made  gods,  Dan.  v.  4. 
(3.)  It  was  when  they  were  making  sport 
with  an  Israelite,  a  Nazarite,  and  insulting 
over  him,  persecuting  him  whom  God  had 
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smitten.  Nothing  Hlls  the  measure  of  the 
iniquity  of  any  person  or  people  faster  than 
mocking  and  misusing  the  servants  of  God, 
yea,  though  it  is  by  their  own  folly  that  they 
are  brought  low.  Those  know  not  what  they 
do,  nor  whom  they  affront,  that  make  sport 
with  a  good  man. 

3.  How  they  were  destroyed.  Samson 
pulled  the  house  down  upon  them,  God  no 
doubt  putting  it  into  his  heart,  as  a  public 
person,  thus  to  avenge  God's  quarrel  with 
them,  Israel's,  and  his  own.  (1.)  He  gained 
strength  to  do  it  by  prayer,  v.  28.  That 
strength  which  he  had  lost  by  sin  he,  like  a 
v.rue  penitent,  recovers  by  prayer ;  as  David, 
who,  when  he  had  provoked  the  Soirit  of 
grace  to  withdraw,  prayed  (Ps.  li.  12),  Re- 
store unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  up- 
hold me  with  thy  free  Spirit.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  this  was  only  a  mental  prayer,  and 
that  his  voice  was  not  heard  (for  it  was  made 
in  a  noisy  clamorous  crowd  of  Philistines) ; 
but,  though  his  voice  was  not  heard  of  men, 
yet  his  prayer  was  heard  of  God  and  gra- 
ciously answered,  and  though  he  lived  not  to 
give  an  account  himself  of  this  his  prayer, 
as  Nehemiah  did  of  his,  yet  God  not  only 
accepted  it  in  heaven,  but,  by  revealing  it  to 
the  inspired  penman,  provided  for  the  regis- 
tering of  it  in  his  churoh.  He  prayed  to 
(iiod  to  remember  him  and  strengthen  him 
this  once,  thereby  owning  that  his  strength 
for  what  he  had  already  done  he  had  from 
God,  and  begged  it  might  be  afforded  to  him 
once  more,  to  give  them  a  parting  blow. 
That  it  was  not  from  a  principle  of  passion 
or  personal  revenge,  but  from  a  holy  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  Israel,  that  he  desired 
to  do  this,  appears  from  God's  accepting  and 
answering  the  prayer.  Samson  died  praying, 
so  did  our  blessed  Saviour ;  but  Samson 
prayed  for  vengeance,  Christ  for  forgiveness. 
(2.)  He  gained  opportunity  to  do  it  by  lean- 
ing on  the  two  pillars  which  were  the  chief 
supports  of  the  building,  and  were,  it  seems, 
so  near  together  that  he  could  take  hold  of 
them  both  at  one  time,  v.  26,  29.  Having 
hold  of  them,  he  bore  them  down  with  all 
his  might,  crying  aloud,  Let  me  die  with  the 
Philistines,  v.  30.  Animamque  in  vulnere 
ponit — While  inflicting  the  wound  he  dies. 
The  vast  concourse  of  people  that  were  upon 
the  roof  looking  down  through  it  to  see  the 
sport,  we  may  suppose,  contributed  to  the 
fall  of  it.  A  weight  so  much  greater  than 
ever  it  was  designed  to  carry  might  perhaps 
have  sunk  of  itself,  at  least  it  made  the  fall 
more  fatal  to  those  within :  and  indeed  few 
of  either  could  escape  being  either  stifled  or 
crushed  to  death.  This  was  done,  not  by 
any  natural  strength  of  Samson,  but  by  the 
almighty  power  of  God,  and  is  not  only  mar- 
vellous, but  miraculous,  in  our  eyes.  Now 
in  this,  [l.]  The  Philistines  were  greatly 
mortified.  All  their  lords  and  great  men 
were  killed,  and  abundance  of  their  people, 
and  this  in  the  midst  of  their  triumph ;  the 
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temple  of  Dagon  (as  many  ^.nink  the  house 
was)  was  i)ulied  down,  and  Dagon  buried  in 
it.  This  would  give  a  great  check  to  the 
insolence  of  the  survivors,  and,  if  Israel  had 
but  had  so  mucH  sense  and  spirit  left  them 
as  to  improve  the  advantages  of  this  junc- 
ture, they  might  now  have  thrown  off  the 
Phihstines'  yoke.  [2.]  Samson  may  very 
well  be  justified,  and  brought  in  not  guilty  of 
any  sinful  murder  either  of  himself  or  the 
Philistines.  He  was  a  public  person,  a  de- 
clared enemy  to  the  Phihstines,  against 
whom  he  might  therefore  take  all  advantages. 
They  were  now  in  the  most  barbarous  man- 
ner making  wai-  upon  him ;  all  present  were 
aiding  and  abetting,  and  justly  die  with  him. 
Nor  was  he  felo  de  se,  or  a  self-murderer,  in 
it ;  for  it  was  not  his  own  life  that  he  aimed 
at,  though  he  had  too  much  reason  to  be 
weary  of  it,  but  the  lives  of  Israel's  enemies, 
for  the  reaching  of  which  he  bravely  resigned 
his  own,  not  counting  it  dear  to  him,  so  that 
he  might  finish  his  course  with  honour.  [3.] 
God  was  very  much  glorified  in  pardoning 
Samson's  great  transgressions,  of  which  this 
was  an  evidence.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  prince's  giving  a  commission  to  one 
convicted  amounts  to  a  pardon.  Yet,  though 
he  was  a  God  that  forgave  him,  he  took  ven- 
geance of  his  inventions  (Ps.  xcix.  8),  and,  by 
suffering  his  champion  to  die  in  fettere, 
warned  all  to  take  heed  of  those  lusts  which 
war  against  the  soul.  However,  we  have 
good  reason  to  hope  that  though  Sam«on 
died  with  the  Phihstmes  he  had  not  his  ever- 
lasting portion  with  them.  The  Lord  knows 
those  that  are  his.  [4.  j  Christ  was  plainly 
typified.  He  pulled  down  the  devil's  king- 
dom,  as  Samson  did  Dagon's  temple ;  and, 
when  he  died,  he  obtained  the  most  glorious 
victory  over  the  powers  of  darkness.  Then 
when  his  arms  were  stretched  out  upon  the 
cross,  as  Samson's  to  the  two  pillars,  he  gave 
a  fatal  shake  to  the  gates  of  hell,  and,  through 
death,  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death,  that  is,  the  devil  (Heb.  ii.  14,  15),  and 
herein  exceeded  Samson,  that  he  not  only 
died  with  the  Philistines,  but  rose  again  to. 
triumph  over  them. 

Lastly,  The  story  of  Samson  concludes, 
1.  With  an  account  of  his  burial.  His  own 
relations,  animated  by  the  glories  that  at- 
tended his  death,  came  and  found  out  his 
body  among  the  slain,  brought  it  honourably 
to  his  own  country,  and  buried  it  in  the 
place  of  his  fathers'  sepulchres,  the  Philis- 
tines being  in  such  a  consternation  that  they 
durst  not  oppose  it.  2.  With  the  repetition  of 
the  account  we  had  before  of  the  continuance 
of  his  government:  He  judged  Israel  twenty 
years ;  and,  if  they  had  not  been  as  mean 
and  sneaking  as  he  was  brave  and  daring, 
he  would  have  left  them  clear  of  the  Philis- 
tines' yoke.  They  might  have  been  easy, 
safe,  and  happy,  if  they  would  but  have 
given  God  and  their  judges  leave  to  make 
them  so. 
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Al\  WifTee  that  what  i*  reUtea  in  thi»  and  the  reft  of  the  chapters  to 
the  end  of  this  book  wan  not  done,  at  the  narrative  occuri,  after 
Samoon,  but  long  before,  even  soon  after  the  death  of  Jonhua,  in 
the  dayi  of  Phinehaii  the  son  of  Eleazar,  ch  xx.'-'Ji.  But  it  is 
cast  here  into  the  latter  part  of  the  book  that  it  might  not  inter- 
rupt the  history  of  the  Judges.  That  it  might  appear  how  happy 
the  nation  was  in  the  judges  it  is  here  shown  how  unhappy  they 
were  when  there  was  none.  I.  '1  hen  idolatry  began  in  the  family 
of  Micah,  ch.  xvii.  11.  Then  it  spread  itself  into  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  ch.  xviii.  III.  Then  villany  was  committed  in  Gibeah  of 
Beiijamiu,  ch.  xix.  IV.  Then  that  whole  tribe  was  destroyed  for 
countenancing  it,  ch.  xx.  V.  Then  strange  expedients  were 
adopted  to  keep  up  that  tribe,  ch.  xxi.  Therefore  blessed  be  God 
for  the  government  we  are  under  '.  In  this  chapter  wo  are  told 
how  Micah  an  Ephraimite  furnished  himself,  1.  With  an  image 
for  his  god,  ver.  1 — 6.  2.  With  a  Levite,  such  a  one  as  he  was, 
for  his  priest,  ver.  7 — 13. 

AND  there  was  a  man  of  mount 
Ephraim,  whose  name  was 
Micah.  2  And  he  said  unto  his 
mother,  The  eleven  hundred  shekels 
of  silver  that  were  taken  from  thee, 
about  which  thou  cursedst,  and 
spakest  of  also  in  mine  ears,  behold, 
the  silver  is  with  me ;  I  took  it.  And 
his  mother  said,  Blessed  be  tJiou  of 
the  Lord,  my  son.  3  And  when  he 
had  restored  the  eleven  hundred 
shekels  of  silver  to  his  mother,  his 
mother  said,  I  had  wholly  dedicated 
the  silver  unto  the  Lord  from  my 
hand  for  my  son,  to  make  a  graven 
image  and  a  molten  image :  now 
therefore  I  will  restore  it  unto  thee. 
4  Yet  he  restored  the  money  unto 
his  mother,  and  his  mother  took  two 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  gave 
them  to  the  founder,  who  made 
thereof  a  graven  image  and  a  molten 
image :  and  they  were  in  the  house 
of  Micah.  5  And  the  man  Micah 
had  a  house  of  gods,  and  made  an 
ephod,  and  teraphim,  and  consecrated 
one  of  his  sons,  who  became  his 
priest.  6*  In  those  days  thei^e  was 
no  king  in  Israel,  hut  every  man  did 
that  wliich  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
Here  we  have,  I.  Micah  and  his  mother 
quarrelling.  1.  The  son  robs  the  mother. 
The  old  woman  had  hoarded,  with  long 
scraping  and  saving,  a  great  sum  of  money, 
1100  pieces  of  silver.  It  is  hkely  she  in- 
tended, when  she  died,  to  leave  it  to  her  son  : 
in  the  mean  time  it  did  her  good  to  look 
upon  it,  and  to  count  it  over.  The  young 
man  had  a  family  of  children  grown  up,  for 
he  had  one  of  age  to  be  a  priest,  v.  5.  He 
knows  where  to  find  his  mother's  cash, 
thinks  he  has  more  need  of  it  than  she  has, 
cannot  stay  till  she  dies,  and  so  takes  it 
away  privately  for  his  own  use.  Though  it 
is  a  fault  in  parents  to  withhold  from  their 
children  that  which  is  meet,  and  lead  them 
into  temptation  to  wish  them  in  their  graves, 
yet  even  thip,  will  by  no  means  excuse  the 
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wickedness  of  those  children  that  steal  from 
their  parents,  and  think  all  their  own  that 
they  can  get  from  them,  though  by  the  most 
indirect  methods.  2.  The  mother  curses 
the  son,  or  whoever  had  taken  her  money. 
It  should  seem  she  suspected  her  son ;  for, 
when  she  cursed,  she  spoke  in  his  cars  so 
loud,  and  with  so  much  passion  and  vehe- 
mence, as  made  both  his  ears  to  tingle.  See 
what  mischief  the  love  of  money  makes,  how 
it  destroys  the  duty  and  comfort  of  every  re- 
lation. It  was  the  love  of  money  that  made 
Micah  so  undutiful  to  his  mother  as  to  rob 
her,  and  made  her  so  unkind  and  void  of 
natural  affection  to  her  son  as  to  curse  him 
if  he  had  it  and  concealed  it.  Outward 
losses  drive  good  people  to  their  prayers,  but 
bad  people  to  their  curses.  This  woman's 
silver  was  her  god  before  it  was  made  either 
into  a  graven  or  a  molten  image,  else  the 
loss  of  it  would  not  have  put  her  into  such 
a  passion  as  caused  her  quite  to  forget  and 
break  through  all  the  laws  of  decency  and 
piety.  It  is  a  very  foolish  thing  for  those 
that  are  provoked  to  throw  their  curses 
about  as  a  madman  that  casteth  fire-brands, 
arrows,  and  death,  since  they  know  not  but 
they  may  light  upon  those  that  are  most  dear 
to  them. 

II.  Micah  and  his  mother  reconciled.  1. 
The  son  was  so  terrified  with  his  mother's 
curses  that  he  restored  the  money.  Though 
he  had  so  little  grace  as  to  take  it,  he  had  so 
much  left  as  not  to  dare  to  keep  it  when  his 
mother  had  sent  a  curse  after  it.  He  can- 
not believe  his  mother's  money  will  do  him 
any  good  without  his  mother's  blessing,  nor 
dares  he  deny  the  theft  when  he  is  charged 
with  it,  nor  retain  the  money  when  it  is  de- 
manded by  the  right  owner.  It  is  best  not 
to  do  evil,  but  it  is  next  best,  when  it  is 
done,  to  undo  it  again  by  repentance,  con- 
fession, and  restitution.  Let  children  be 
afraid  of  having  the  prayers  of  their  parents 
against  them ;  for,  though  the  curse  cause- 
less shall  not  come,  yet  that  which  is  justly 
deserved  may  be  justly  feared,  even  though 
it  was  passionately  and  indecently  uttered. 
2.  The  mother  was  so  pleased  with  her  son's 
repentance  that  she  recalled  her  curses,  and 
turned  them  into  prayers  for  her  son's  wel- 
fare :  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord,  my  son. 
When  those  that  have  been  guilty  of  a  fault 
appear  to  be  free  and  ingenuous  in  owning 
it  they  ought  to  be  commended  for  their  re- 
pentance, rather  than  still  be  condemned  and 
upl)raided  for  their  fault. 

HI.  Micah  and  his  mother  agreeing  to 
turn  their  money  into  a  god,  and  set  up 
idolatry  in  their  family ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  instance  of  the  revolt  of 
any  Israelite  from  God  and  his  instituted 
worship  after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the 
elders  that  out-lived  him,  and  is  therefore 
thus  particularly  related.  And  though  this 
was  only  the  worship  of  the  true  God  by  an 
image,  against  the  second  commandment,  yet 
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this  opened  the  door  to  the  worship  of  other 
gods,  Baalim  and  the  groves,  against  the 
first  and  great  commandment.     Observe, 

1.  The  mother's  contrivance  of  this  matter. 
When  the  silver  was  restored  she  pretended 
she  had  dedicated  it  to  the  Lord  (v.  3),  either 
before  it  was  stolen,  and  then  she  would  have 
this  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  she  was 
so  much  grieved  at  the  loss  of  it  and  impre- 
cated evil  on  him  that  had  taken  it,  be- 
cause it  was  a  dedicated  and  therefore  an 
accursed  thing,  or  after  it  was  stolen  she  had 
made  a  vow  that,  if  she  could  retrieve  it,  she 
would  dedicate  it  to  Go,d,  and  then  she 
would  have  the  providence  that  had  so  far 
favoured  her  as  to  bring  it  back  to  her  hands 
to  be  an  owning  of  her  vow  "  Come,"  said 
she  to  her  son,  "  the  money  is  mine,  but  thou 
nast  a  mind  to  it ;  let  it  be  neither  mine  nor 
thine,  but  let  us  both  agree  to  make  it  into 
an  image  for  a  religious  use."  Had  she  put 
it  to  a  use  that  was  indeed  for  the  service 
and  honour  of  God,  this  would  have  been  a 
good  way  of  accommodating  the  matter  be- 
tween them  ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  project  was 
wicked.  Probably  this  old  woman  was  one 
of  those  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  would 
have  such  images  made  as  she  had  seen 
there  ;  now  that  she  began  to  dote  she  called 
to  remembrance  the  follies  of  her  youth,  and 
perhaps  told  her  son  that  this  way  of  wor- 
shipping God  by  images  was,  to  her  know- 
ledge, the  old  religion. 

2,  The  son's  compliance  with  her.  It 
should  seem,  when  she  first  proposed  the 
thing  he  stumbled  at  it,  knowing  what  the 
second  commandment  was;  for,  when  she 
said  (v.  3)  she  designed  it  for  her  son  to 
make  an  image  of,  yet  he  restored  it  to  his 
mother  (being  loth  to  have  a  hand  in  making 
the  image),  and  she  gave  it  to  the  founder  and 
had  the  thing  done,  blaming  him  perhaps  for 
scrupling  at  it,  v.  4.  But,  when  the  images 
were  made,  Micah,  by  his  mother's  per- 
suasion, was  not  only  well  reconciled  to 
them,  but  greatly  pleased  and  in  love  with 
them ;  so  strangely  bewitching  was  ido- 
latry, and  so  much  supported  by  ^rat/eViows 
received  from  their  parents,  1  Fet.  i.  18  ; 
Jcr.  xliv.  17.  But  observe  how  the  old 
woman's  covetousness  prevailed,  in  part, 
above  her  superstition.  She  had  wholly  de- 
dicated the  silver  to  make  the  graven  and 
molten  images  {v.  3),  all  the  1100  pieces; 
but,  when  it  came  to  be  done,  sho  made  less 
than  a  fifth  part  serve,  even  200  shekels,  v.  4. 
She  thought  that  enough,  and  indeed  it  was 
too  much  to  give  for  an  image  that  is  a 
teacher  of  lies.  Had  it  been  devoted  truly 
to  the  honour  of  God,  he  would  not  thus 
have  been  put  off  with  part  of  the  price,  but 
would  have  signified  his  resentment  of  the 
aflfront,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira.     Now  observe, 

(1.)  What  was  the  corruption  here  intro- 
duced, V.  5.     The  man  Micah  had  a  house  of 
gods,  a  house  of  God,  so  the  LXX.,  for  so  he 
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thought  it,  as  good  as  that  at  Shiloh,  and 
better,  because  his  own,  of  his  own  mventing 
and  at  his  own  disposal ;  for  people  love  to 
have  their  religion  under  their  girdle,  to 
manage  it  as  they  please.  A  house  of  error, 
so  the  Chaldee,  for  really  it  was  so,  a  devia- 
tion from  the  way  of  truth  and  an  inlet  to  all 
deceit.  Idolatry  is  a  great  cheat,  and  one 
of  the  worst  of  errors.  That  which  he  aimed 
at  in  the  progress  of  his  idolatry,  whether  he 
designed  it  at  first  or  no,  was  to  mimic  and 
rival  both  God's  oracles  and  his  ordinances, 
[l.]  His  oracles;  for  he  made  teraphim 
little  images  which  he  might  advise  with  as 
there  was  occasion,  and  receive  informations, 
directions,  and  predictions  from.  What  the 
urim  and  thummim  were  to  the  prince  and 
people  these  teraphim  should  be  to  his  fa- 
mily ;  yet  he  could  not  think  that  the  true 
God  would  own  them,  or  give  answers  by 
them,  and  therefore  depended  upon  such  de- 
mons as  the  heathen  worshipped  to  inspire 
them  and  make  them  serviceable  to  him. 
Thus,  while  the  honour  of  Jehovah  was  pre- 
tended (u.  3),  yet,  his  institution  being  rehn- 
quished,  these  Israelites  unavoidably  lapsed 
into  downright  idolatry  and  demon-worship. 
[2.]  His  ordinances.  Some  room  or  apart- 
ment in  the  house  of  Micah  was  appointed  for 
the  temple  or  house  of  God ;  an  ephod,  or 
holy  garment,  was  provided  for  his  priest  to 
officiate  in,  in  imitation  of  those  used  at  the 
tabernacle  of  God,  and  one  of  his  sons  he 
consecrated,  probably  the  eldest,  to  be  his 
priest.  And,  when  he  had  set  up  a  graven 
or  molten  image  to  represent  the  object 
of  his  worship,  no  marvel  if  a  priest  of  his 
own  getting  and  his  own  making  served  to 
be  the  manager  of  it.  Here  is  no  mention 
of  any  altar,  sacrifice,  or  incense,  in  honour 
of  these  silver  gods,  but,  having  a  priest,  it  is 
probable  he  had  all  these,  urdess  we  suppose 
that,  at  first,  his  gods  were  intended  only  to  be 
advised  with,  not  to  be  adored,  like  Laban's 
teraphim  ;  but  the  beginning  of  idolatry,  as 
of  other  sins,  is  like  the  letting  forth  of  water  : 
break  the  dam,  and  you  bring  a  deluge. 
Here  idolatry  began,  and  it  spread  like  a 
fretting  leprosy.  Dr.  Lightfoot  would  have 
us  observe  that  as  1100  pieces  of  silver  were 
here  devoted  to  the  making  of  an  idol,  which 
ruined  religion,  especially  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (as  we  shall  presently  find),  which  was 
Samson's  tribe,  so  1100  pieces  of  silver  were 
given  by  each  Philistine  lord  for  the  ruin  of 
Samson. 

(2.)  What  was  the  cause  of  this  corruption 
(u.  6) :  There  was  no  king  in  Israel,  no  judge 
or  sovereign  prince  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
setting  up  of  these  images  (which,  doubtless, 
the  country  about  soon  resorted  to),  and  to 
give  orders  for  the  destroying  of  them,  none 
to  convince  Micah  of  his  error  and  to  restrain 
and  punish  him,  to  take  this  disease  in  time, 
by  which  the  spreading  of  the  infection 
might  have  been  happily  prevented.  Every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes, 
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and  then  they  soon  did  that  which  was  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  When  they  were 
without  a  kin^  to  keep  good  order  among 
them,  God's  house  was  forsaken,  his  priests 
were  neglected,  and  all  went  to  ruin  among 
them.  See  what  a  mercy  government  is, 
and  what  reason  there  is  that  not  only 
prayers  and  intercessions,  but  giving  of  thanks, 
should  be  made  for  kings  and  all  in  authority, 
1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2.  Nothing  contributes  more, 
under  God,  to  the  support  of  religion  in 
the  world,  than  the  due  administration  of 
those  two  great  ordinances,  magistracy  and 
ministry. 

7  And  there  was  a  young  man  out  of 
Beth-lehem-judah  of  the  family  of 
Judah,  who  ivas  a  Levite,  and  he 
sojourned  there.  8  And  the  man 
departed  out  of  the  city  from  Beth- 
lehem-judah  to  sojourn  where  he 
could  find  a  place :  and  he  came  to 
mount  Ephraim  to  the  house  of 
Micah,  as  he  journeyed.  9  And 
Micah  said  unto  him,  Whence  comest 
thou  ?  And  he  said  unto  him,  I  am  a 
Levite  of  Beth-lehem-judah,  and  I  go 
to  sojourn  where  I  may  find  a  place. 
10  And  Micah  said  unto  him,  Dwell 
with  me,  and  be  unto  me  a  father  and  a 
priest,  and  I  will  give  thee  ten  shekels 
of  silver  by  the  year,  and  a  suit  of  ap- 
parel, and  thy  victuals.  So  the  Le- 
vite went  in.  11  And  the  Levite 
was  content  to  dwell  with  the  man ; 
and  the  young  man  was  unto  him  as 
one  of  his  sons.  12  And  Micah  con- 
secrated the  Levite ;  and  the  young 
man  became  his  priest,  and  was  in 
the  house  of  Micah.  13  Then  said 
Micah,  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord 
will  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Le- 
vite to  my  priest. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  Micah's 
furnishing  himself  with  a  Levite  for  his 
chaplain,  either  thinking  his  son,  because 
the  heir  of  his  estate,  too  good  to  officiate,  or 
rather,  because  not  of  God's  tribe,  not  good 
enough.     Observe, 

I.  What  brought  this  Levite  to  Micah. 
By  his  mother's  side  he  was  of  the  family  of 
Judah,  and  lived  at  Bethlehem  among  his 
mother's  relations  (for  that  was  not  a  Levites' 
city),  or,  upon  some  other  account,  as  a 
stranger  or  inmate,  sojourned  there,  v.  7. 
Thence  he  went  to  sojourn  where  he  could 
find  a  place,  and  in  his  travels  came  to  the 
house  of  Micah  in  Mount  Ephraim,  v,  8. 
Now  1.  Some  think  it  was  his  unhappi- 
ness  that  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  re- 
moving, either  because  he  was  persecuted 
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and  abused,  or  rather  neglected  and  starved, 
at  Bethlehem.  God  had  made  plentiful  pro- 
vision for  the  Levites,  but  the  people  with- 
held their  dues,  and  did  not  help  them  mto 
the  possession  of  the  cities  assigned  to  them; 
so  that  they  were  reduced  to  straits,  and  no 
care  was  taken  for  their  relief.  Israel's  for- 
saking God  began  with  forsaking  the  Le- 
vites, which  therefore  they  are  warned 
against,  Deut.  xii.  19.  It  is  a  sign  rehgion 
is  going  to  decay  when  good  ministers  are 
neglected  and  at  a  loss  for  a  livelihood.  But, 
2.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  his  fault  and 
folly,  that  he  loved  to  wander,  threw  himself 
out  where  he  was,  and  forfeited  the  respect 
of  his  friends,  and,  having  a  roving  head, 
would  go  to  seek  his  fortune,  as  we  say.  We 
cannot  conceive  that  things  had  yet  come  to 
such  a  pass  among  them  that  a  Levite  should 
be  poor,  unless  it  was  his  own  fault.  As  those 
are  fit  to  be  pitied  that  would  fix  but  may 
not,  so  those  are  fit  to  be  punished  that 
might  fix  but  will  not.  Unsettledness  being, 
one  would  think,  a  constant  uneasiness,  it  is 
strange  that  any  Israelite,  especially  any  Le- 
vite, should  affect  it. 

II.  What  bargain  Micah  made  with  him. 
Had  he  not  been  well  enough  content  with 
his  son  for  his  priest,  he  would  have  gone  or 
sent  abroad  to  enquire  out  a  Levite,  but  now 
he  only  takes  hold  of  one  that  drops  into  his 
hands,  which  showed  that  he  had  no  great 
zeal  in  the  matter.  It  is  probable  that  this 
rambling  Levite  had  heard,  in  the  country,  of 
Micah's  house  oi  gods,  his  graven  and  molten 
image,  which,  if  he  had  had  any  thing  of  the 
spirit  of  a  Levite  in  him,  would  have  brought 
him  thither  to  reprove  Micah  for  his  idolatry, 
to  tell  how  directly  contrary  it  was  to 
the  law  of  God,  and  how  it  would  bring 
the  judgments  of  God  upon  him;  but  in- 
stead of  this,  like  a  base  and  degenerate 
branch  of  that  sacred  tribe,  thither  he  goes 
to  offer  his  service,  with.  Have  you  any  work 
for  a  Levite  ?  for  I  am  out  of  business,  and 
go  to  sojourn  where  I  may  find  a  place  j  all 
he  aimed  at  was  to  get  bread,  not  to  do  good, 
V.  9.  Micah  courts  him  into  his  family 
(v.  10),  and  promises  him,  1.  Good  prefer- 
ment :  Be  unto  me  a  father  and  a  priest. 
Though  a  young  man,  and  taken  up  at  the 
door,  yet,  if  he  take  him  for  a  priest,  he  will 
respect  him  as  a  father,  so  far  is  he  from 
setting  him  among  his  servants.  He  asks 
not  for  his  credentials,  takes  no  time  to  en- 
quire how  he  behaved  in  the  place  of  his  last 
settlement,  considers  not  whether,  though  he 
was  a  Levite,  yet  he  might  not  be  of  such  a 
bad  character  as  to  be  a  plague  and  scandal 
to  his  family,  but  thinks,  though  he  should 
be  ever  so  great  a  rake,  he  might  serve  for 
a  priest  to  a  graven  image,  like  Jeroboam's 
priest  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  1  Kings  xii. 
31.  No  marvel  if  those  who  can  make  any 
thing  serv^e  for  a  god  can  also  make  any 
thing  serve  for  a  priest.  2.  A  tolerable 
maintenance.     He  will  allow  him  meat,  and 
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drink,  and  clothes,  a  double  suit,  so  the  word 
8  in  the  margin,  a  better  and  a  worse,  one 
for  every  day's  wear  and  one  for  holy  days, 
and  ten  shekels,  about  twenty-five  shillings, 
a  year  for  spending  money — a  poor  salary  in 
comparison  of  what  God  provided  for  the 
Levites  that  behaved  well;  but  those  that 
forsake  God's  service  will  never  better  them- 
selves, nor  find  a  better  master.  The  minis- 
try is  the  best  calling  but  the  worst  trade 
in  the  world. 

III.  The  Levite's  settlement  with  him 
(».  11) :  He  was  content  to  dwell  with  the  man: 
though  his  work  was  superstitious  and  his 
wages  were  scandalous,  he  objected  against 
neither,  but  thought  himself  happy  that  he  had 
lighted  on  so  good  a  house.  Micah,  thinking 
himself  holier  than  any  of  his  neighbours, 
presumed  to  consecrate  this  Levite,  v.  12. 
As  if  his  building,  furnishing,  and  endowing 
this  chapel  authorized  him,  not  only  to  ap- 
point the  person  that  should  officiate  there, 
but  to  confer  those  orders  upon  him  which 
he  had  no  right  to  give  nor  the  other  to 
receive.  And  now  he  shows  him  respect 
as  a  father  and  tenderness  as  a  son,  and  is 
wilhng  thus  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the 
coin  he  gave  him. 

IV.  Micah's  satisfaction  in  this  {v.  13): 
Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good 
^that  is,  he  hoped  that  his  new  establishment 
would  gain  reputation  among  his  neigh- 
bours, which  would  turn  to  his  advantage, 
for  he  would  share  in  the  profit  of  his  altar  ; 
or,  rather,  he  hoped  that  God  would  coun- 
tenance and  bless  him  in  all  he  put  his 
hand  unto)  because  I  have  a  Levite  to  be  my 
priest.  1.  He  thought  it  was  a  sign  of  God's 
favour  to  him  and  his  images  that  he  had  so 
opportunely  sent  a  Levite  to  his  door.  Thus 
those  who  please  themselves  with  their  own 
delusions,  if  Providence  unexpectedly  bring 
any  thing  to  their  hands  that  furthers  them 
in  their  evil  way,  are  too  apt  to  infer  thence 
that  God  is  pleased  with  them.  2.  He 
thought  now  that  the  error  of  his  priesthood 
was  amended  all  was  well,  though  he  still  re- 
tained his  graven  and  molten  image.  Note, 
Many  deceive  themselves  into  a  good  opinion 
of  their  state  by  a  partial  reformation.  They 
think  they  are  as  good  as  they  should  be,  be- 
cause, in  some  one  particular  instance,  they 
are  not  so  bad  as  they  have  been,  as  if  the 
correcting  of  one  fault  would  atone  for  their 
persisting  in  all  the  rest.  3.  He  thought  the 
making  of  a  Levite  into  a  priest  was  a  very 
meritorious  act,  which  really  was  a  pre- 
sumptuous usurpation,  and  very  provoking 
to  God.  Men's  pride,  and  ignorance,  and 
self-flattery,  will  undertake,  not  only  to 
justify,  but  magnify  and  sanctify,  the  most 
daring  impieties  and  invasions  upon  the 
divine  prerogatives.  With  much  reason 
might  Micah  have  said,  "  Now  may  1  fear  that 
God  will  curse  me,  because  1  have  debauched 
one  of  his  own  tribe,  and  drawn  him  into  the 
worship  of  a  graven  image ;"  yet  for  this  he , 
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hopes  God  will  do  him  good.  4.  He  thought 
that  having  a  Levite  in  the  house  with  him 
would  of  course  entitle  him  to  the  divine 
favour.  Carnal  hearts  are  apt  to  build  too 
much  upon  their  external  privileges,  and  to 
conclude  that  God  will  certainly  do  them 
good  because  they  are  born  of  godly  parents, 
dwell  in  praying  families,  are  linked  in 
society  with  those  that  are  very  good,  and 
sit  under  a  lively  ministry ;  whereas  all  this 
is  but  like  having  a  Levite  to  be  their  priest, 
which  amounts  to  no  security  at  all  that  God 
will  do  them  good,  unless  they  be  good  them- 
selves, and  make  a  good  use  of  these  ad- 
vantages. 

CHAP.  XVHL 

How  idolatry  crept  into  the  family  of  Micah  we  reafi  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  how  ii  wa>  translated  thence  intothe  tribe  of  Dan 
we  have  an  account  in  this  chapter,  and  how  it  gained  a  lettle- 
ment  in  a  city  of  note ;  for  how  great  a  matter  doei  a  little  fir« 
kindle  !  The  tribe  of  Dan  had  their  lot  assigned  them  last  of  mil 
the  tribes,  and,  it  happening  to  be  too  strait  for  them,  a  con- 
siderable city  in  the  utmost  corner  of  Canaan  nnrthward  was 
added  to  it.  *'  Let  them  get  it,  and  take  it ;"  it  was  called  Laish 
or  Leshem,  Josh.  xix.  47.  Now  here  we  are  told,  I.  How  thejr 
sent  spies  to  bring  them  an  account  of  the  place,  who,  by  th« 
way,  got  acquainted  with  Micah's  priest,  ver.  1—6.  II.  What  an 
encouraging  report  these  spies  brought  back,  ver.  7 — 10.  IH. 
What  forces  were  sent  to  conquer  Laish,  ver.  II  — 13.  IV,  How 
they,  by  the  way,  plundered  Micah  of  his  gndi,  ver.  14—36. 
v.  How  easily  they  conquered  Laish,  ver.  27—29,  and,  when  tbcjr 
had  it,  set  up  the  graven  image  in  it,  ver.  30,  31. 

IN  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel :  and  in  those  days  the 
tribe  of  the  Danites  sought  them  an 
inheritance  to  dwell  in ;  for  unto  that 
day  all  their  inheritance  had  not 
fallen  unto  them  among  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  2  And  the  children  of  Dan 
sent  of  their  family  five  men  from 
their  coasts,  men  of  valour,  from 
Zorah,  and  from  Eshtaol,  to  spy  out 
the  land,  and  to  search  it ;  and  they 
said  unto  them.  Go,  search  the  land  : 
who  when  they  came  to  mount 
Ephraim,  to  the  house  of  Micah,  they 
lodged  there.  3  When  they  were  by 
the  house  of  Micah,  they  knew  the 
voice  of  the  young  man  the  Levite : 
and  they  turned  in  thither,  and  said 
unto  him,  Who  brought  thee  hither  ? 
and  what  makest  thou  in  this  place  ? 
and  what  hast  thou  here  ?  4  And 
he  said  unto  them,  Thus  and  thus 
dealeth  Micah  with  me,  and  hath 
hired  me,  and  I  am  his  priest.  5 
And  they  said  unto  him.  Ask  counsel, 
we  pray  thee,  of  God,  that  we  may 
know  whether  our  way  which  we  go 
shall  be  prosperous.  6  And  the 
priest  said  unto  them.  Go  in  peace  : 
before  the  Lord  is  your  way  wherein 
ye  go. 

Here  is,  1.  The  eye  which  these  Danitei 
had  upon  Laish,  not  the  whole  tribe  of  Dan 
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but  one  family  of  them,  to  whose  lot,  in  the 
subdivision  of  Canaan,  that  city  fell.  Hither- 
to this  family  had  sojourned  with  their 
brethren,  who  had  taken  possession  of  their 
lot,  which  lay  between  Judah  and  the  Philis- 
tines, and  had  declined  going  to  their  own 
city,  because  there  was  no  king  in  Israel  to 
rule  over  them,  v.  1.  It  lay  a  great  way  off, 
separate  from  the  rest  of  their  tribe ;  it  was 
entirely  in  the  enemy's  hand,  and  therefore 
they  would  sponge  upon  their  brethren  rather 
than  go  far  to  provide  for  themselves.  But  at 
length  necessity  forced  them  to  arouse  them- 
selves, and  they  began  to  think  of  an  inherit- 
ance to  dwell  in.  It  is  better  to  have  a  little 
of  one's  own  than  always  to  hang  upon 
others.  2.  The  enquiry  which  this  family 
of  the  Danites  made  concerning  Laish :  They 
sent  Jive  men  to  search  the  land  (».  2),  that 
they  might  know  the  character  of  the  country, 
whether  it  was  an  inheritance  worth  going 
so  far  for,  and  the  posture  of  the  people, 
whether  the  making  of  themselves  masters  of 
it  was  a  thing  practicable,  what  force  was 
necessary  in  order  thereunto,  and  which  was 
the  best  way  of  making  an  attack  upon  it. 
The  men  they  sent  were  men  of  valour,  who, 
if  they  fell  into  their  enemies'  hands,  knew 
how  to  look  danger  in  the  face.  It  is  prudent 
to  look  before  we  leap.  Dan  had  the  subtlety 
of  a  serpent  by  the  way  (Gen.  xlix.  17),  as  well 
as  the  courage  of  a  lio7i's  whelp,  leaping  from 
Bashan,  Dent,  xxxiii.  22.  3.  The  acquaint- 
ance which  their  spies  got  with  Micah's 
priest,  and  the  use  they  made  of  that  ac- 
quaintance. It  seems,  they  had  known  this 
Levite  formerly,  he  having  in  his  rambles 
been  sometimes  in  their  country;  and,  though 
his  countenance  might  be  altered,  they  knew 
him  again  by  his  voice,  v.  3.  They  were  sur- 
prised to  find  him  so  far  off,  enquired  what 
brought  him  thither,  and  he  told  them  {v.  4) 
what  business  he  had  there,  and  what  en- 
couragement. They,  understanding  that  he 
had  an  oracle  in  his  custody,  desired  he 
would  tell  them  whether  they  should  prosper 
in  their  present  undertaking,  v.  5.  See  their 
carelessness  and  regardlessness  of  God  and 
his  providence ;  they  would  not  have  enquired 
of  the  Lord  at  all  if  this  Levite's  mentioning 
the  teraphim  he  had  with  him  had  not 
put  it  into  their  heads.  Many  never  think 
of  religion  but  just  when  it  falls  in  their  way 
and  they  cannot  avoid  it,  like  chance  cus- 
tomers. See  their  ignorance  of  the  divine 
law,  that  they  thought  God,  who  had  for- 
bidden the  religious  use  of  graven  images, 
would  yet  own  them  in  consulting  an  image, 
and  give  them  an  answer  of  peace.  Should 
he  be  enquired  of  by  them  f  Ezek.  xiv.  3. 
They  seem  to  have  had  a  greater  opinion  of 
Micah's  teraphim  than  of  God's  urim  ;  for 
they  had  passed  by  Shiloh,  and,  for  aught 
that  appears,  had  not  enquired  there  of  God's 
high  priest,  but  Micah's  shabby  Levite  shall 
be  an  oracle  to  them.  He  betakes  himself  to 
his  usual  method  of  consulting  his  teraphim; 
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and,  whether  he  himself  believed  it  or  no,  he 
humoured  the  thing  so  well  that  he  made 
them  believe  he  had  an  answer  from  God 
encouraging  them  to  go  on,  and  assuring 
them  of  good  success  (v.  6) :  "  Go  in  peace, 
you  shall  be  safe,  and  may  be  easy,  for  before 
the  Lord  is  your  way,"  that  is,  *'  he  approves 
it"  (as  the  Lord  is  said  to  know  the  way  of  the 
righteous  with  acceptation),  "  and  therefore 
he  will  make  it  prosperous,  his  eye  will  be 
upon  you  for  good,  he  will  direct  your  way, 
and  preserve  your  going  out  and  coming  in.'* 
Note,  Our  great  care  should  be  that  our  way 
be  such  as  God  approves,  and,  if  it  be  so,  we 
may  go  in  peace.  If  God  care  for  us,  on  him 
let  us  cast  our  care,  and  be  satisfied  that  we 
cannot  miss  our  way  if  he  go  before  us. 

7  Then  the  five  men  departed,  and 
came  to  Laish,  and  saw  the  people 
that  wet-e  therein,  how  they  dwelt 
careless,  after  the  manner  of  the  Zi- 
donians,  quiet  and  secure ;  and  there 
was  no  magistrate  in  the  land,  that 
might  put  them  to  shame  in  any 
thing ;  and  they  were  far  from  the 
Zidonians,  and  had  no  business  with 
any  man.  8  And  they  came  unto 
their  brethren  to  Zorah  and  Eshtadl : 
and  their  brethren  said  unto  them, 
What  say  ye  ?  9  And  they  said. 
Arise,  that  we  may  go  up  against 
them :  for  we  have  seen  the  land, 
and,  behold,  it  is  very  good :  and  are 
ye  still  ?  be  not  slothful  to  go,  and 
to  enter  to  possess  the  land.  10 
When  ye  go,  ye  shall  come  unto  a 
people  secure,  and  to  a  large  land: 
for  God  hath  given  it  into  your  hands; 
a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  any 
thing  that  is  in  the  earth.  11  And 
there  went  from  thence  of  the  family 
of  the  Danites,  out  of  Zorah  and  out 
of  Eshtaol,  six  hundred  men  ap- 
pointed with  weapons  of  war.  12 
And  they  went  up,  and  pitched  in 
Kirjath-jearim,  in  Judah  :  wherefore 
they  called  that  place  Mahaneh-dan 
unto  this  day  :  behold,  it  is  behind 
Kirjath-jearim.  13  And  they  passed 
thence  unto  mount  Ephraim,  and 
came  unto  the  house  of  Micah. 

Here  is,  I.  The  observation  which  the 
spies  made  upon  the  city  of  Laish,  and  the 
posture  of  its  inhabitants,  v.  7-  Never  was 
place  so  ill  governed  and  so  ill  guarded, 
which  would  make  it  a  very  easy  prey  to  the 
invader. 

1.  It  was  ill  governed,  for  every  man 
might  be  as  bad  as  he  would,  and  there  was 
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no  magistrate,  no  heir  of  restraint  (as  the 
word  is),  that  might  so  much  as  put  them  to 
shame  in  any  thing,  much  less  put  them  to 
death,  so  that  by  the  most  impudent  immo- 
ralities they  provoked  God's  wrath,  and  by 
all  manner  of  mutual  mischiefs  weakened 
and  consumed  one  another.  See  here,  (1) 
What  the  office  of  magistrates  is.  They  are 
to  be  heirs  of  restraint,  that  is,  to  preserve  a 
constant  entail  of  power,  as  heirs  to  an  in- 
heritance, in  the  places  where  they  are,  for 
the  restraining  of  that  which  is  evil.  They 
are  possessors  of  restraint,  entrusted  with 
their  authority  for  this  end,  that  they  may 
check  and  suppress  every  thing  that  is 
vicious  and  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  It  is 
only  God's  grace  that  can  renew  men's  de- 
praved minds  and  turn  their  hearts ;  but  the 
magistrate's  power  may  restrain  their  bad 
practices  and  tie  their  hands,  so  that  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  may  not  be  either 
80  injurious  or  so  infectious  as  otherwise  it 
would  be.  Though  the  sword  of  justice  can- 
not cut  up  the  root  of  bitterness,  it  may  cut 
off  its  branches  and  hinder  its  growth  and 
spreading,  that  vice  may  not  go  without  a 
check,  for  then  it  becomes  daring  and  dan- 
gerous, and  the  community  shares  in  the 
guilt.  (2.)  See  what  method  must  be  used 
for  the  restraint  of  wickedness.  Sinners 
must  be  put  to  shame,  that  those  who  will 
not  be  restrained  by  the  shamefulness  of  the 
sin  before  God  and  their  own  consciences 
may  be  restrained  by  the  shamefulness  of 
the  punishment  before  men.  All  ways  must 
be  tried  to  dash  sin  out  of  countenance  and 
cover  it  with  contempt,  to  make  people 
ashamed  of  their  idleness,  drunkenness, 
cheating,  lying,  and  other  sins,  by  making 
reputation  always  appear  on  virtue's  side. 
(3.)  See  how  miserable,  and  how  near  to 
ruin,  those  places  are  that  either  have  no 
magistrates  or  none  that  bear  the  sword  to 
any  purpose ;  the  wicked  then  walk  on  every 
side,  Ps.  xii.  8.  And  how  happy  we  are  in 
good  laws  and  a  good  government. 

2.  It  was  ill  guarded.  The  people  of 
Laish  were  careless,  quiet,  and  secure,  their 
gates  left  open,  their  walls  out  of  repair,  be- 
cause under  no  apprehension  of  danger  in 
any  way,  though  their  wickedness  was  so 
great  that  they  had  reason  to  fear  divine 
vengeance  every  day.  It  was  a  sign  that  the 
Israehtes,  through  their  sloth  and  cowardice, 
were  not  now  such  a  terror  to  the  Canaanites 
as  they  were  when  they  first  came  among 
them,  else  the  city  of  Laish,  which  probably 
knew  itself  to  be  assigned  to  them,  would 
not  have  been  so  very  secure.  Though  they 
were  an  open  and  inland  town,  they  lived 
secure,  like  the  Zidonians  (who  were  sur- 
rounded with  the  sea  and  were  well  fortified 
both  by  art  and  nature),  but  were  far  from 
the  Zidonians,  who  therefore  could  not  come 
in  to  their  assistance,  nor  help  to  defend 
them  from  the  danger  which,  by  debauching 
their  manners,  they  had  helped  to  bring 
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them  into.  And,  lastly,  they  had  no  busi- 
ness with  any  man,  which  bespeaks  either 
the  idleness  they  affected  (they  followed  no 
trade,  and  so  grew  lazy  and  luxurious,  and 
utterly  unable  to  defend  themselves)  or  the 
independency  they  affected :  they  scorned  to 
be  either  in  subjection  to  or  alliance  with 
any  of  their  neighbours,  and  so  they  had 
none  to  protect  them  nor  bring  in  any  aid 
to  them.  They  cared  for  nobody  and  there- 
fore nobody  cared  for  them.  Such  as  these 
were  the  men  of  Laish. 

II.  ITie  encouragement  which  they  conse- 
quently gave  to  their  countrymen  that  sent 
them  to  prosecute  their  design  upon  this 
city,  V.  8 — 10.  Probably  the  Danites  had 
formed  notions  of  the  insuperable  difficulties 
of  the  enterprise,  thought  it  impossible  ever 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  Laish,  and 
therefore  had  kept  themselves  so  long  out 
of  the  possession  of  it,  perhaps  suggesting 
likewise  to  one  another,  in  their  unbelief 
that  it  was  not  a  country  worth  going  so  far 
and  running  such  a  risk  for,  which  jealousies 
the  spies  (and  they  were  not,  in  this,  evil 
spies)  had  an  eye  to  in  their  report.  1. 
They  represent  the  place  as  desirable  :  "  If 
you  will  trust  our  judgments,  we  have  seen 
the  land,  and  we  are  agreed  in  our  verdict 
upon  the  view,  that,  behold,  it  is  very  good 
(v.  9),  better  than  this  mountainous  country 
into  which  we  are  here  crowded  by  the 
Philistines.  You  need  not  doubt  of  living 
comfortably  in  it,  for  it  is  a  place  where  there 
is  no  want  of  any  thing,"  v.  10.  See  what  a 
good  land  Canaan  was,  that  this  city  which 
lay  furthest  of  all  northward,  in  the  utmost 
corner  of  the  country,  stood  on  such  a  fruit- 
ful spot.  2.  They  represent  it  as  attainable. 
They  do  not  at  all  question  but,  with  God's 
blessing,  they  may  soon  get  possession  of  it ; 
for  the  people  are  secure,  v.  10.  And  the 
more  secure  always  the  less  safe.  "  God  has 
given  it  into  your  hands,  and  you  may  have 
it  for  the  taking."  They  stir  them  up  to  the 
undertaking :  '*  Arise,  that  we  may  go  up 
against  them,  let  us  go  about  it  speedily  and 
resolutely."  lliey  expostulate  with  them 
for  their  delays,  and  chide  them  out  of  their 
sluggishness  :  Are  you  still  f  Be  not  sloth- 
ful to  go.     Men  need  to  be  thus  stirred  up 

to  mind  even  their  interest.  Heaven  is  a 
very  good  land,  where  there  is  no  want  of  any 
thing  ;  our  God  has,  by  the  promise,  ^iwen  it 
into  our  hands  ;  let  us  not  then  be  slothful  in 
making  it  sure,  and  laying  hold  on  eternal 
life,  but  strive  to  enter. 

III.  The  Danites'  expedition  agamst 
Laish.  This  particular  family  of  them,  to 
whose  lot  that  city  fell,  now  at  length  make 
towards  it,  v.  11 — 13.  The  military  men 
were  but  600  in  all,  not  a  hundredth  part  of 
that  tribe,  for  when  they  entered  Canaan 
the  Danites  were  above  64,000,  Num.  xx^-i. 
43.  It  was  strange  that  none  of  their  bre- 
thren of  their  own  tribe,  much  less  of  any 
other,  came  in  to  their  assistance ;  but  it  was 
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long  after  Israel  came  to  Canaan  before  there 
appeared  among  them  any  thing  of  a 
public  spirit,  or  concern  for  a  common  in- 
terest, which  was  the  reason  why  they  seldom 
united  in  a  common  head,  and  this  kept 
them  low  and  inconsiderable.  It  appears 
(by  V.  21)  that  these  600  were  the  whole 
number  that  went  to  settle  there,  for  they 
had  their  families  and  effects  with  them, 
their  little  ones  and  cattle,  so  confident  were 
they  of  success.  The  other  tribes  gave  them 
a  free  passage  through  their  country.  Their 
first  day's  march  brought  them  to  Kirjath- 
jearim  (v.  12),  and  such  rare  things  had 
military  encampments  now  become  in  Israel 
that  the  place  where  they  rested  that  night 
was  thence  called  Mahaneh-dan,  the  camp  of 
Dan,  and  probably  the  place  whence  they 
t3egan  their  march  between  Zorah  and  Esh- 
taol  was  called  by  the  same  name,  and  is 
meant,  cJi.  xiii.  25.  The  second  day's  march 
brought  them  to  Mount  Ephraim,  near 
Micah's  house  (v.  13),  and  there  we  must 
pause  awhile. 

14  Then  answered  the  five  men 
that  went  to  spy  out  the  country  of 
Laish,  and  said  unto  their  brethren, 
Do  ye  know  that  there  is  in  these 
houses  an  ephod,  and  teraphim,  and 
a  graven  image,  and  a  molten  image  ? 
now  therefore  consider  what  ye  have 
to  do.  1 5  And  they  turned  thither- 
ward, and  came  to  the  house  of  the 
young  man  the  Levite,  even  unto  the 
house  of  Micah,  and  saluted  him.  16 
And  the  six  hundred  men  appointed 
with  their  weapons  of  war,  which 
tcere  of  the  children  of  Dan,  stood 
by  the  entering  of  the  gate.  1 7  And 
the  five  men  that  went  to  spy  out 
the  land  went  up,  and  came  in  thither, 
and  took  the  graven  image,  and  the 
ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the 
molten  image  :  and  the  priest  stood 
in  the  entering  of  the  gate  with  the 
six  hundred  men  that  were  appointed 
with  weapons  of  war.  18  And  these 
went  into  Micah's  house,  and  fetched 
the  carved  image,  the  ephod,  and  the 
teraphim,  and  the  molten  image. 
Then  said  the  priest  unto  them, 
What  do  ye  ?  19  And  they  said 
unto  him,  Hold  thy  peace,  lay  thine 
hand  upon  thy  mouth,  and  go  with 
us,  and  be  to  us  a  father  and  a  priest : 
is  it  better  for  thee  to  be  a  priest 
unto  the  house  of  one  man,  or  that 
thou  be  a  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a 
family  in  Israel  ?  20  And  the  priest's 
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heart  was  glad,  and  he  took  the 
ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the 
graven  image,  and  went  in  the  midst 
of  the  people.  21  So  they  turned 
and  departed,  and  put  the  little  ones 
and  the  cattle  and  the  carriage  before 
them.  22  And  when  they  were  a 
good  way  from  the  house  of  Micah, 
the  men  that  were  in  the  houses  near 
to  Micah's  house  were  gathered  to- 
gether, and  overtook  the  children  of 
Dan.  23  And  they  cried  unto  the 
children  of  Dan.  And  they  turned 
their  faces,  and  said  unto  Micah, 
What  aileth  thee,  that  thou  comest 
with  such  a  company  ?  24  And  he 
said.  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods 
which  I  made,  and  the  priest,  and  ye 
are  gone  away :  and  what  have  I 
more  ?  and  what  is  this  that  ye  say 
unto  me,  What  aileth  thee  ?  25  And 
the  children  of  Dan  said  unto  him. 
Let  not  thy  voice  be  heard  among 
us,  lest  angry  fellows  run  upon  thee, 
and  thou  lose  thy  life,  with  the  lives 
of  thy  household.  26  And  the  child- 
ren of  Dan  went  their  way :  and  when 
Micah  saw  that  they  were  too  strong 
for  him,  he  turned  and  went  back 
unto  his  house. 

The  Danites  had  sent  out  their  S])ies  to 
find  out  a  country  for  them,  and  they  sped 
well  in  their  search;  but  here,  now  that 
they  came  to  the  place  (for  till  this  brought 
it  to  their  mind  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
had  mentioned  it  to  their  brethren),  they 
oblige  them  with  a  further  discovery — they 
can  tell  them  where  there  are  gods  :  "  Here, 
in  these  houses,  there  are  an  ephod,  and 
teraphim,  and  a  great  many  fine  things  for 
devotion,  such  as  we  have  not  the  like  in 
our  country ;  now  therefore  consider  what  you 
have  to  do,  v.  14.  We  consulted  them,  and 
had  a  good  answer  from  them ;  they  are 
worth  having,  nay,  they  are  worth  stealing 
(that  is,  having  upon  the  worst  terms),  and, 
if  we  can  but  make  ourselves  masters  of 
these  gods,  we  may  the  better  hope  to  pros- 
per, and  make  ourselves  masters  of  Laish." 
So  far  they  were  in  the  right,  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  have  God's  presence  with  them, 
but  wretchedly  mistaken  when  they  took 
these  images  (which  were  fitter  to  be  used  in 
a  puppet-play  than  in  acts  of  devotion)  for 
tokens  of  God's  presence  They  thought 
an  oracle  would  be  pretty  company  for  them 
in  their  enterprise,  and  instead  of  a  council 
of  war  to  consult  upon  every  emergency ;  and, 
the  place  they  were  going  to  settle  in  being 


so  far  from  Shiloh,  they  thought  they  had 
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Micah's  attempt  to  recover  his  idols, 
more  need  of  a  house  of  gods  among  thj?m- 
selves  than  Micah  had  that  lived  so  near  to 
it.  They  miglii  have  made  as  good  an  ephod 
and  teraphim  themselves  as  these  were,  and 
such  as  would  have  served  their  purpose 
every  whit  as  well ;  hut  the  reputation  which 
they  found  them  in  possession  of  (though 
they  had  had  that  reputation  but  a  while) 
amused  them  into  a  strange  veneration  for 
this  house  of  gods,  which  they  would  soon 
have  dropped  if  they  had  had  so  much  sense 
as  to  enquire  into  its  origin,  and  examine 
whether  there  were  any  thing  divine  in  its 
institution.  Being  determined  to  take  these 
gods  along  with  them,  we  are  here  told  how 
they  stole  the  images,  cajoled  the  priest,  and 
frightened  Micah  from  attempting  to  rescue 
them, 

I,  The  five  men  that  knew  the  house  and 
tlie  avenues  to  it,  and  particularly  the  chapel, 
went  in  and  fetched  out  the  images,  with  the 
ephod,  and  teraphim,  and  all  the  appur- 
tenances, while  the  600  kept  the  priest  in 
talk  at  the  gate,  v.  16 — 18.  See  what  little 
care  this  sorry  priest  took  of  his  gods ;  while 
he  was  sauntering  at  the  gate,  and  gazing 
at  the  strangers,  his  treasure  (such  as  it  was) 
was  gone.  See  how  impotent  these  sorry 
gods  were,  that  could  not  keep  themselves 
from  being  stolen.  It  is  mentioned  as  the 
reproach  of  idols  that  they  themselves  had 
gone  into  captivity,  Isa,  xlvi,  2.  O  the  sot- 
tishness  of  these  Danites !  How  could  they 
imagine  those  gods  should  protect  them  that 
could  not  keep  themselves  from  being  stolen  ? 
Yet  because  they  went  by  the  name  of  gods, 
as  if  it  were  not  enough  that  they  had  with 
them  the  presence  of  the  invisible  God,  nor 
that  they  stood  in  relation  to  the  taber- 
nacle, where  there  were  even  visible  tokens 
of  his  presence,  nothing  will  serve  them  but 
they  must  have  gods  to  go  before  them,  not 
of  their  own  making  indeed,  but,  which  was 
as  bad,  of  their  own  stealing.  Their  idolatry 
began  in  theft,  a  proper  prologue  for  such 
an  opera.  In  order  to  the  breaking  of  the 
second  commandment,  they  begin  with  the 
eighth,  and  take  their  neighbour's  goods  to 
make  them  their  gods.  The  holy  God  hates 
robbery  for  burnt-offerings,  but  the  devil 
loves  it.  Had  these  Danites  seized  the 
images  to  deface  and  abolish  them,  and  the 
priest  to  punish  him,  they  would  have  done 
like  Israelites  indeed,  and  would  have  ap- 
peared jealous  for  their  God  as  their  fathers 
had  done  (Josh.  xxii.  16);  but  to  take  them 
for  their  own  use  was  such  a  complicated 
crime  as  showed  that  they  neither  feared 
God  nor  regarded  man,  but  were  perfectly 
lost  both  to  godliness  and  honesty. 

II.  They  set  upon  the  priest,  and  flattered 
him  into  a  good  humour,  not  only  to  let  the 
gods  go,  but  to  go  himself  along  with  them; 
for  without  him  they  knew  not  well  how  to 
make  use  of  the  gods.  Observe,  1.  How 
tliey  tempted  him,  v.  19.  They  assured  him 
of  better  preferment  with  them  than  what  he 
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now  had.  It  would  be  more  honour  and 
profit  to  be  chaplain  to  a  regiment  (for  they 
were  no  more,  though  they  called  themselves 
a  tribe)  than  to  be  only  a  domestic  chaplain 
to  a  private  gentleman.  Let  him  go  with 
them,  and  he  shall  have  more  dependants  no 
him,  more  sacrifices  brought  to  his  altar,  and 
more  fees  for  consulting  his  teraphim,  than 
he  had  here.  2.  How  tliey  won  him.  A 
little  persuasion  served :  His  heart  was  glad, 
V.  20.  The  proposal  took  well  enough  with 
his  rambling  fancy,  which  would  never  let 
him  stay  long  at  a  place,  and  gratified  his 
covetousness  and  ambition.  He  had  no  rea- 
son to  say  but  that  he  was  well  off  where  he 
was ;  Micah  had  not  deceived  him,  nor  changed 
his  wages.  He  was  not  moved  with  any  re- 
morse of  conscience  for  attending  on  a  graven 
image :  had  he  gone  away  to  Shiloh  to  mi- 
nister to  the  Lord's  priests,  according  to  the 
duty  of  a  Levite,  he  might  have  been  wel- 
come there  (Deut.  xviii.  6),  and  his  removal 
would  have  been  commendable ;  but,  instead 
of  this,  he  takes  the  images  with  him,  and 
carries  the  infection  of  the  idolatry  into  a 
v/hole  city.  It  would  have  been  very  unjust 
and  ungrateful  to  Micah  if  he  had  only  gone 
away  himself,  but  it  was  much  more  so  to 
take  the  images  along  with  him,  which  he 
knew  the  heart  of  Micah  was  set  upon.  Yet 
better  could  not  be  expected  from  a  trea- 
cherous Levite,  What  house  can  be  sure  of 
him  who  has  forsaken  the  house  of  the  Lord .'' 
Or  what  friend  will  he  be  true  to  that  ha* 
been  false  to  his  God  ?  He  could  not  pretend 
that  he  was  under  compulsive  force,  for  he 
was  glad  in  his  heart  to  go.  If  tea  shekel? 
won  him  (as  bishop  Hall  expresses  it),  eleven 
would  lose  him  ;  for  what  can  hold  those  that 
have  made  shipwreck  of  a  good  conscience  ? 
The  hireling  fees  because  he  is  a  hireling. 
The  priest  and  his  gods  went  in  the  midst  of 
the  people.  There  they  placed  him,  that  they 
might  secure  him  either  from  going  back 
himself,  if  his  mind  should  change,  or  from 
being  fetched  back  by  Micah ;  or  perhaps 
this  post  was  assigned  to  him  in  imitation  of 
the  order  of  Israel's  march  through  the  wil- 
derness, in  which  the  ark  and  the  priests 
went  in  the  midst  of  their  camp. 

HI.  They  frightened  Micah  back  when  he 
pursued  them  to  recover  his  gods.  As  soon 
as  ever  he  perceived  that  his  chapel  was 
plundered,  and  his  chaplain  had  run  away 
from  him,  he  mustered  all  the  forces  he  could 
and  pursued  the  robbers,  v.  22.  His  neigh- 
bours, and  perhaps  tenants,  that  used  to  join 
with  him  in  his  devotions,  were  forward  to 
help  him  on  this  occasion ;  they  got  together, 
and  pursued  the  robbers,  who,  having  their 
children  and  cattle  before  them  (y,  21),  could 
make  no  great  haste,  so  that  they  soon  over- 
took them,  hoping  by  strength  of  reason  to 
recover  what  was  stolen,  for  the  dispropor- 
tion of  their  numbers  was  such  that  they 
could  not  hope  to  do  it  by  strength  of  arm. 
The  pursuers  called  after  them,  desiring  to 
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speak  a  word  with  them ;  those  in  the  rear 
(where  it  is  probable  they  posted  the  fiercest 
and  strongest  of  their  company,  expecting 
there  to  be  attacked)  turned  about  and  asked 
Micah  what  ailed  him  that  he  was  so  much 
concerned,  and  what  he  would  have,  v.  23. 
He  argues  with  them,  and  pleads  his  right, 
which  he  thought  should  prevail ;  but  they, 
in  answer,  plead  their  might,  which,  it  proved, 
(lid  prevail ;  for  it  is  common  that  might  over- 
comes right, 

1.  He  insists  upon  the  wrong  they  had 
certainly  done  him  (v.  24) :  "  You  have  taken 
away  my  gods,  my  images  of  God,  which  I 
have  an  incontestable  title  to,  for  I  made  them 
myself,  and  which  I  have  such  an  affection 
for  that  I  am  undone  if  I  lose  them ;  for 
what  have  I  more  that  will  do  me  any  good 
if  these  be  lost?"  Now,  (1.)  This  discovers 
to  us  the  folly  of  idolaters,  and  the  power 
that  Satan  has  over  them.  What  a  folly  was 
it  for  him  to  call  those  his  gods  which  he  had 
made,  when  he  only  that  made  us  is  to  be 
worshipped  by  us  as  a  God  !  Folly  indeed 
to  set  his  heart  upon  such  silly  idle  things, 
and  to  look  upon  himself  as  undone  when  he 
had  lost  them !  (2.)  This  may  discover  to 
us  our  spiritual  idolatry.  That  creature 
which  we  place  our  happiness  in,  which  we 
set  our  aftections  inordinately  upon,  and 
which  we  can  by  no  means  find  in  our  hearts 
to  part  with,  of  which  we  say,  "  What  have 
we  more  ?"  that  we  make  an  idol  of.  That 
is  put  in  God's  place,  and  is  a  usurper,  which 
we  are  concerned  about  as  if  our  life  and 
comfort,  our  hope  and  happiness,  and  our  all, 
were  bound  up  in  it.  But,  (3.)  If  all  people 
will  thus  walk  in  the  name  of  their  god,  shall 
we  not  be  in  like  manner  affected  towards 
our  God,  the  true  God  ?  Let  us  reckon  the 
having  of  an  interest  in  God  and  communion 
with  him  incomparably  the  richest  portion, 
and  the  loss  of  God  tbe  sorest  loss.  Woe 
unto  us  if  he  depart,  for  what  have  we  more  ? 
Deserted  souls  that  are  lamenting  after  the 
Lord  may  well  wonder,  as  Micah  did,  that 
you  should  ask  what  ails  them ;  for  the 
tokens  of  God's  favour  are  suspended,  his 
comforts  are  withdrawn,  and  what  have  they 
more? 

2.  They  insist  upon  the  mischief  they 
would  certainly  do  him  if  he  prosecuted  his 
demand.  They  would  not  hear  reason,  nor 
do  justice,  nor  so  much  as  offer  to  pay  him 
the  prime  cost  he  had  been  at  upon  those 
images,  nor  promise  to  make  restitution  of 
what  they  had  taken  when  they  had  served 
their  present  purpose  with  them  in  this  ex- 
pedition and  had  time  to  copy  them  and 
make  others  like  them  for  themselves  :  much 
less  had  they  any  compassion  for  a  loss  he  so 
bitterly  lamented.  They  would  not  so  much 
as  give  him  good  words,  but  resolved  to 
justify  their  robbery  with  murder  if  he  did 
not  immediately  let  fall  his  claims,  v.  25. 
"Take  heed  lest  angry  fellows  run  upon  thee, 
and  thou  lose  thy  life,  and  that  is  worse  than 
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losing  thy  gods."  Wicked  and  unreason* 
able  men  reckon  it  a  great  provocation  to  be 
asked  to  do  justice,  and  support  themselves 
by  their  power  against  right  and  reason. 
Micah's  crime  is  asking  his  own,  yet,  for 
this,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  and  the 
lives  of  his  household.  Micah  has  not  cou- 
rage enough  to  venture  his  life  for  the  rescue 
of  his  gods,  so  little  opinion  has  he  of  their 
being  able  to  protect  him  and  bear  him  out, 
and  therefore  tamely  gives  them  up  (v.  26) : 
He  turned  and  went  back  to  his  house  j  and  if 
the  loss  of  his  idols  did  but  convince  him  (as, 
one  would  think,  it  should)  of  their  vanity 
and  impotency,  and  his  own  folly  in  setting 
his  heart  upon  them,  and  send  him  back  to 
the  true  God  from  whom  he  had  revolted,  he 
that  lost  them  had  a  much  better  bargain 
than  those  that  by  force  of  arms  carried  them 
off.  If  the  loss  of  our  idols  cure  us  of  the 
love  of  them,  and  make  us  say,  JVhat  have 
we  to  do  any  more  with  idols  ?  the  loss  will  be 
unspeakable  gain.     See  Isa.  ii.  20  ;  xxx.  22. 

27  And  they  took  the  things  which 
Micah  had  made,  and  the  priest 
which  he  had,  and  came  unto  Laish, 
unto  a  people  that  were  at  quiet  and 
secure  :  and  they  smote  them  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  burnt  the 
city  with  fire.  28  And  there  was  no 
deliverer,  because  it  was  far  from 
Zidon,  and  they  had  no  business  with 
any  man;  and  it  was  in  the  valley 
that  Ueth  by  Beth-rehob.  And  they 
built  a  city,  and  dwelt  therein.  29 
And  they  called  the  name  of  the  city 
Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan  their 
father,  who  was  born  unto  Israel: 
howbeit  the  name  of  the  city  was 
Laish  at  the  first.  30  And  the 
children  of  Dan  set  up  the  graven 
image :  and  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Gershom,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  he 
and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe 
of  Dan  until  the  day  of  the  captivity 
of  the  land.  31  And  they  set  them 
up  Micah's  graven  image,  which  he 
made,  all  the  time  that  the  house  of 
God  was  in  Shiloh. 

Here  is,  I.  Laish  conquered  by  the  Dan- 
ites.  They  proceeded  on  their  march,  and, 
because  they  met  with  no  disaster,  perhaps 
concluded  they  had  not  done  amiss  in  rob- 
bing Micah.  Many  justify  themselves  in 
their  impiety  by  their  prosperity.  Observe, 
1.  What  posture  they  found  the  people  of 
Laish  in,  both  those  of  the  city  and  those  of 
the  country  about.  They  were  quiet  and 
secure,  not  jealous  of  the  five  spies  that  had 
been  among  them  to  search  out  the  land,  nor 
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had  they  any  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
this  enemy,  which  made  them  a  very  easy 
prey  to  this  little  handful  of  men  that  came 
upon  them,  v.  27.  Note,  Many  are  brought 
to  destruction  by  their  security.  Satan  gets 
advantage  against  us  when  we  are  careless 
and  off  our  watch.  Happy  therefore  is  the 
man  that  feareth  always.  2.  What  a  com- 
plete victory  they  obtained  over  them  :  ITiey 
put  all  the  people  to  the  sword,  and  burnt 
down  so  much  of  the  city  as  they  thought  fit 
to  rebuild  (v.  27,  28),  and,  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears, herein  they  met  with  no  resistance; 
for  the  measure  of  the  iniquity  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  was  full,  that  of  the  Danites  was  but 
beginning  to  fill.  3.  How  the  conquerors 
settled  themselves  in  their  room,  v.  28,  29. 
They  built  the  city,  or  much  of  it,  anew  (the 
old  buildings  having  gone  to  decay),  and 
called  the  name  of  it  Dan,  to  be  a  witness  for 
them  that,  though  separated  so  far  off  from 
their  brethren,  they  were  nevertheless  Danites 
by  birth,  which  might  hereafter,  by  reason  of 
their  distance,  be  called  in  question.  We 
should  feel  concerned  not  to  lose  the  pri- 
vilege of  our  relation  to  God's  Israel,  and 
therefore  should  take  all  occasions  to  own  it 
and  preserve  the  remembrance  of  it  to  ours 
after  us. 

H.  Idolatry  immediately  set  up  there.  God 
had  graciously  performed  his  promise,  in 
putting  them  in  possession  of  that  which  fell 
to  their  lot,  obliging  them  thereby  to  be 
faithful  to  him  who  had  been  so  to  them. 
They  inherited  the  labour  of  the  people,  that 
they  might  observe  his  statutes,  Ps.  cv.  44,  45. 
But  the  first  thing  they  do  after  they  are 
settled  is  to  break  his  statutes.  As  soon  as 
they  began  to  settle  themselves  they  set  up  the 
graven  image  (v.  30),  perversely  attributing 
their  success  to  that  idol  which,  if  God  had 
not  been  infinitely  patient,  would  have  been 
their  ruin.  Thus  a  prosperous  idolater  goes 
on  to  offend,  imputing  this  his  power  unto  Jiis 
god,  Hab.  i.  1 1 .  Their  Levite,  who  officiated 
as  priest,  is  at  length  named  here — Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Manasseh. 
The  word  Manasseh,  in  the  original,  has  the 
letter  3,  n,  set  over  the  head,  which,  some  of 
the  Jewish  rabbin  say,  is  an  intimation  that 
it  should  be  left  out,  and  then  Manasseh  will 
be  Moses,  and  this  Levite,  they  say,  was 
grandson  to  the  famous  Moses,  who  indeed 
had  a  son  named  Gershom ;  but,  say  they, 
the  historian,  in  honour  of  Moses,  by  a  half 
interj)osition  of  that  letter,  turned  the  name 
into  Manasseh.  ITie  \nilgar  Latin  reads  it 
Moses.  And  if  indeed  Moses  had  a  grand- 
son that  was  rakish,  and  was  picked  up  as  a 
fit  tool  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  setting  up  of 
idolatry,  it  is  not  the  only  instance  (would  to 
God  it  were !)  of  the  unhappy  degenerating 
of  the  posterity  of  great  and  good  men. 
Children's  children  are  not  always  the  crown 
of  old  men.  But  the  learned  bishop  Patrick 
takes  this  to  be  an  idle  conceit  of  the  rabbin, 
and  supposes  this  Jonathan  to  be  of  some 
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other  family  of  the  Levites.  How  long  these 
corruptions  continued  we  are  told  in  the 
close.  1.  That  the  posterity  of  this  Jona- 
than continued  to  act  as  priests  to  this  family 
of  Dan  that  was  seated  at  Laish,  and  in  the 
country  about,  till  the  captivity,  v.  30.  After 
Micah's  image  was  removed  this  family  re- 
tained the  character  of  priests,  and  had 
respect  paid  them  as  such  by  that  city,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  Jeroboam  had  an  eye 
to  them  when  he  set  up  one  of  his  calves 
there  (which  they  would  welcome  at  Dan, 
and  put  some  reputation  upon,  when  the 
priests  of  the  Lord  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them),  and  that  this  family  officiated 
as  some  of  his  priests.  2.  That  these  images 
continued  till  Samuel's  time,  for  so  long  the 
ark  of  God  was  at  Shiloh  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  his  time  effectual  care  was  taken  to 
suppress  and  abolish  this  idolatry.  See  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  admit  an  infection,  for  spi- 
ritual distempers  are  not  so  soon  cured  as 
caught.  ^jj^p  ^j^ 

The  three  remaining  chapters  of  thi»  book  contain  a  moit  tragical 
»tory  of  the  wirkednesn  of  the  men  of  Gibeah,  patronised  by  thn 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  for  which  that  tribe  wai  aeverely  chastised 
and  almost  entirely  cut  off  by  the  rest  of  the  tribes.  This  seems 
tu  have  been  done  not  long  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  fur  it  was 
when  there  was  no  king,  no  judge,  in  Israel  (ver.  1,  and  ch. 
xxi.  25),  and  I'hinehas  was  then  high  priest,  ch.  xx.  28.  I  liese 
particular  iniquities,  the  Danites'  idolatry,  and  the  Uenjaniites' 
immorality,  let  in  that  general  apostasy,  ch.  iii.  7.  I'he  abuse 
of  the  LeYite's  concubine  is  here  very  particularly  related. 
I.  FJer  adulterous  elopement  from  him,  vet.  1,  2.  II.  His  recon- 
ciliation to  her,  and  the  journey  be  took  to  fetch  her  home,  ver.  3. 
III.  Her  father's  kind  entertainment  of  him,  ver.  4— 9.  IV.  1  he 
abuse  he  met  with  at  Gibeah,  where,  being  benighted,  he  was 
forced  to  stop.  1.  He  was  neglected  by  the  men  of  Gibeah  (ver. 
10 — 15)  and  entertained  by  an  Kphraimite  that  sojourned  among 
them,  ver.  IG— 21.  2.  They  set  upon  him  id  his  quarters,  as  the 
Sodomites  did  on  Lot's  guests,  ver.  22—24.  3.  They  villaiiously 
forced  his  concubine  to  death,  ver,  25—28.  V,  The  course  he 
took  to  send  notice  of  this  to  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  ver.  'JS,  30. 

AND  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days, 
when  there  ivas  no  king  in  Is- 
rael, that  there  was  a  certain  Levite 
sojourning  on  the  side  of  mount  Eph- 
raim,  who  took  to  him  a  concubine 
outof  Beth-lehem-judah.  2  And  his 
concubine  played  the  whore  against 
him,  and  went  away  from  him  unto 
her  father's  house  to  Beth-lehem- 
judah,  and  was  there  four  whole 
months.  3  And  her  husband  arose, 
and  went  after  her,  to  speak  friendly 
unto  her,  and  to  bring  her  again, 
having  his  servant  with  him,  and  a 
couple  of  asses :  and  she  brought 
him  into  her  father's  house :  and 
when  the  father  of  the  damsel  saw 
him,  he  rejoiced  to  meet  him.  4  And 
his  father  in  law,  the  damsel's  father, 
retained  him ;  and  he  abode  with  him 
three  days :  so  they  did  eat  and 
drink,  and  lodged  there.  5  And  it 
came  to  pass  on  the  fourth  day,  when 
they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  that 
he  rose  up  to  depart :  and  the  dam- 
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sel's  father  said  unto  his  son  in  law, 
Comfort  thine  heart  with  a  morsel  of 
bread,  and  afterward  go  your  way. 
6  And  they  sat  down,  and  did  eat 
and  drink  both  of  them  together :  for 
the  damsel's  father  had  said  unto  the 
man,  Be  content,  I  pray  thee,  and 
tarry  all  night,  and  let  thine  heart 
be  merry.  7  And  when  the  man 
rose  up  to  depart,  his  father  in  law 
urged  him  :  therefore  he  lodged  there 
again.  8  And  he  arose  early  in  the 
morning  on  the  fifth  day  to  depart : 
and  the  damsel's  father  said.  Comfort 
thine  heart,  I  pray  thee.  And  they 
tarried  until  afternoon,  and  they  did 
eat  both  of  them.  9  And  when  the 
man  rose  up  to  depart,  he,  and  his 
concubine,  and  his  servant,  his  father 
in  law,  the  damsel's  father,  said  unto 
him.  Behold,  now  the  day  draweth 
toward  evening,  I  pray  you  tarry  all 
night :  behold,  the  day  groweth  to  an 
end,  lodge  here,  that  thine  heart  may 
be  merry;  and  to  morrow  get  you 
early  on  your  way,  that  thou  mayest 
go  home.  10  But  the  man  would 
not  tarry  that  night,  but  he  rose  up 
and  departed,  and  came  over  against 
Jebus,  which  is  Jerusalem;  and  there 
were  with  him  two  asses  saddled, 
his  concubine  also  was  with  him. 
11  And  when  they  ivere  by  Jebus, 
the  day  was  far  spent;  and  the  servant 
said  unto  his  master.  Come,  I  pray 
thee,  and  let  us  turn  in  into  this  city 
of  the  Jebusites,  and  lodge  in  it.  12 
And  his  master  said  unto  him.  We 
will  not  turn  aside  hither  into  the 
city  of  a  stranger,  that  is  not  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  we  will  pass  over 
to  Gibeah.  13  And  he  said  unto  his 
servant.  Come,  and  let  us  draw  near 
to  one  of  these  places  to  lodge  all 
night,  in  Gibeah,  or  in  Ramah.  14 
And  they  passed  on  and  went  their 
way ;  and  the  sun  went  down  upon 
them  when  they  were  by  Gibeah, 
which  helongeth  to  Benjamin.  15 
And  they  turned  aside  thither,  to  go 
in  and  to  lodge  in  Gibeah  :  and  when 
he  went  in,  he  sat  him  down  in  a 
street  of  the  city :  for  there  was  no 
man  that  took  them  into  his  house 
to  lodging. 


The  domestic  affairs  of  this  Levite  would 
not  have  been  related  thus  largely  but  to 
make  way  for  the  following  story  of  the  in- 
juries done  him,  in  which  the  whole  nation 
interested  themselves.  Bishop  Hall's  first 
remark  upon  this  story  is.  That  there  is  no 
complaint  of  a  public  ordered  state  but  there 
is  a  Levite  at  one  end  of  it,  either  as  an  agent 
or  as  a  patient.  In  Micah's  idolatry  a  Levite 
was  active ;  in  the  wickedness  of  Gibeah  a 
Levite  was  passive ;  no  tribe  shall  sooner  feel 
the  want  of  government  than  that  of  Levi ; 
and,  in  all  the  book  of  Judges,  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  of  that  tribe,  but  of  these  two. 
This  Levite  was  of  Mount  Ephraim,  v.  1. 
He  married  a  wife  of  Bethlehem-Judah.  She 
is  called  his  concubine,  because  she  was  not 
endowed,  for  perhaps  he  had  nothing  to  en- 
dow her  with,  being  himself  a  sojourner  and 
not  settled ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  any  other  wife,  and  the  margin  calls  her 
a  wife,  a  concubine,  v.  1.  She  came  from  the 
same  city  that  Micah's  Levite  came  from,  as 
if  Bethlehem-Judah  owed  a  double  ill  turn 
to  Mount  Ephraim,  for  she  was  as  bad  for  a 
Levite's  wife  as  the  other  for  a  Levite. 

I.  This  Levite's  concubine  played  the  whore 
and  eloped  from  her  husband,  v.  2.  The 
Chaldee  reads  it  only  that  she  carried  herself 
insolently  to  him,  or  despised  him,  and,  he  be^ 
ing  displeased  at  it,  she  went  away  from  him, 
and  (which  was  not  fair)  was  received  and 
entertained  at  her  father's  house.  Had  her 
husband  turned  her  out  of  doors  uryustly, 
her  father  ought  to  have  pitied  her  affliction ; 
but,  when  she  treacherously  departed  from 
her  husband  to  embrace  the  bosom  of  a 
stranger,  her  father  ought  not  to  have  coun- 
tenanced her  sin.  Perhaps  she  would  not 
have  violated  her  duty  to  her  husband  if 
she  had  not  known  too  well  where  she 
should  be  kindly  received.  Children's  ruin 
is  often  owing  very  much  to  parents'  in- 
dulgence. 

II.  The  Levite  went  himself  to  court  her 
return.  It  was  a  sign  there  was  no  king,  no 
judge,  in  Israel,  else  she  would  have  been 
prosecuted  and  put  to  death  as  an  adulteress; 
but,  instead  of  that,  she  is  addressed  in  the 
kindest  manner  by  her  injured  husband,  who 
takes  a  long  journey  on  purpose  to  beseech 
her  to  be  reconciled,  v.  3.  If  he  had  put  her 
away,  it  would  have  been  a  crime  in  him  to 
return  to  her  again,  Jer.  iii.  1.  But,  she 
having  gone  away,  it  was  a  virtue  in  him  to 
forgive  the  offence,  and,  though  the  party 
wronged,  to  make  the  first  motion  to  her  to 
be  friends  again.  It  is  part  of  the  character 
of  the  wisdom  from  above  that  it  is  gentle 
and  easy  to  be  entreated.  He  spoke  friendly 
to  her,  or  comfortably  (for  so  the  Hebrew 
phrase  of  speaking  to  the  heart  commonly  sig- 
nifies), which  intimates  that  she  was  in  sor- 
row, penitent  for  what  she  had  done  amiss, 
which  probably  he  heard  of  when  he  came  to 
fetch  her  back.  Tims  God  promises  con- 
cerning adulterous  Israel  (Hos.  ii.  14),  I  will 
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bring  her  into  the  wilderness,  and  speak  com- 
fortably to  her. 

III.  Her  father  made  him  very  welcome, 
and,  by  his  extraordinary  kindness  to  him, 
endeavoured  to  atone  for  the  countenance  he 
had  given  his  daughter  in  withdrawing  from 
him,  and  to  confirm  him  in  his  disposition  to 
be  reconciled  to  her.  1.  He  entertains  him 
kindly,  rejoices  to  see  him  {v.  3),  treats  him 
generously  for  three  days,  v.  4.  And  the 
Levite,  to  show  that  he  was  perfectly  recon- 
ciled, accepted  his  kindness,  and  we  do  not 
find  that  he  upbraided  him  or  his  daughter 
with  what  had  been  amiss,  but  was  as  easy 
and  as  pleasant  as  at  his  first  wedding-feast. 
It  becomes  all,  but  especially  Levites,  to  for- 
give as  God  does.  Every  thing  among  them 
gave  a  hopeful  prospect  of  their  living  com- 
fortably together  for  the  future ;  but,  could 
they  have  foreseen  what  befel  them  within 
one  day  or  two,  how  would  all  their  mirth 
have  been  embittered  and  turned  into  mourn- 
ing !  When  the  aflfairs  of  our  families  are  in 
the  best  posture  we  ought  to  rejoice  with 
trembling,  because  we  know  not  what  troubles 
one  day  may  bring  forth.  We  cannot  fore- 
see what  evil  is  near  us,  but  we  ought  to 
consider  what  may  be,  that  we  may  not  be 
secure,  as  if  to-morrow  must  needs  be  as  this 
day  and  much  more  abundant,  Isa.  Ivi.  12. 
2.  He  is  very  earnest  for  his  stay,  as  a  further 
demonstration  of  his  hearty  welcome.  The 
affection  he  had  for  him,  and  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  his  company,  proceeded,  (1.)  From  a 
civil  regard  to  him  as  his  son-in-law  and  an 
ngrafted  branch  of  his  own  house.  Note, 
Love  and  duty  are  due  to  those  to  whom  we 
are  related  by  marriage  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  bone  of  our  bone :  and  those  that 
show  kindness  as  this  Levite  did  may  expect 
to  receive  kindness  as  he  did.  And,  (2.) 
From  a  pious  respect  to  him  as  a  Levite,  a 
servant  of  God's  house;  if  he  was  such  a 
Levite  as  he  should  be  (and  nothing  appears 
to  the  contrary)  he  is  to  be  commended  for 
courting  his  stay,  finding  his  conversation 
profitable,  and  having  opportunity  to  learn 
from  him  the  good  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
hoping  also  that  the  Lord  will  do  him  good 
because  he  has  a  Levite  to  be  his  son-in-law, 
and  will  bless  him  for  his  sake,  [l.l  He 
forces  him  to  stay  the  fourth  day,  and  this 
was  kind ;  not  knowing  when  they  might  be 
together  again,  he  engages  him  to  stay  as 
long  as  he  possibly  could.  The  Levite, 
though  nobly  treated,  was  very  urgent  to  be 
gone.  A  good  man's  heart  is  where  his  busi- 
ness is  ;  for  as  a  bird  that  wanders  from  her 
nest  so  is  the  man  that  wanders  from  his  place. 
It  is  a  sign  a  man  has  either  little  to  do  at 
home,  or  little  heart  to  do  what  he  has  to  do, 
when  he  can  take  pleasure  in  being  long 
abroad  where  he  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is 
especially  good  to  see  a  Levite  willing  to  go 
home  to  his  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness. 
Yet  this  Levite  was  overcome  by  importunity 
and  kind  persuasion  to  stay  longer  than  he 
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intended,  v.  5 — 7-  We  ought  to  avoid  the 
extreme  of  an  over-easy  yielding,  to  the  neglect 
of  our  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
moroseness  and  wilfulness,  to  the  neglect  of 
our  friends  and  their  kindness  on  the  other 
hand.  Our  Saviour,  after  his  resurrection, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  stay  with  his  friends 
longer  than  he  at  first  intimated  to  be  his 
purpose,  Luke  xxiv.  28,  29-  [2.]  He  forces 
him  to  stay  till  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth 
day,  and  this,  as  it  proved,  was  unkind, 
V.  8,  9.  He  would  by  no  means  let  him  go 
before  dinner,  promises  him  he  shall  have 
dinner  early,  designing  thereby,  as  he  had 
done  the  day  before,  to  detain  him  another 
night;  but  the  Levite  was  intent  on  the 
house  of  the  Lord  at  Shiloh  {v.  18),  and,  being 
impatient  to  get  thither,  would  stay  no  longer. 
Had  they  set  out  early,  they  might  have 
reached  some  better  lodging-place  than  that 
which  they  were  now  constrained  to  take  up 
with,  nay,  they  might  have  got  to  Shiloh. 
Note,  Our  friends'  designed  kindnesses  often 
prove,  in  the  event,  real  injuries;  what  is 
meant  for  our  welfare  becomes  a  trap.  Who 
knows  what  is  good  for  a  man  in  this  life  ? 
The  Levite  was  unwise  in  setting  out  so  late ; 
he  might  have  got  home  better  if  he  had  staid 
a  night  longer  and  taken  the  day  before 
him. 

IV.  In  his  return  home  he  was  forced  to 
lodge  at  Gibeah,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, afterwards  called  Gibeah  of  Saul,  which 
lay  on  his  road  towards  Shiloh  and  Mount 
Ephraim.  When  it  drew  towards  night,  and 
the  shadows  of  the  evening  were  stretched 
out,  they  began  to  think  (as  it  behoves  us  to 
do  when  we  observe  the  day  of  our  life  has- 
tening towards  a  period)  where  they  must 
lodge.  When  night  came  they  could  not 
pursue  their  journey.  He  that  walketh  in 
darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  goes.  They 
could  not  but  desire  rest,  for  which  the  night 
was  intended,  as  the  day  for  labour.  1 .  The 
servant  proposed  that  they  should  lodge  in 
Jebus,  afterwards  Jerusalem,  but  as  yet  in 
the  possession  of  Jebusites.  "  Come,"  said 
the  servant,  "  let  us  lodge  in  this  city  of  the 
Jebusites,"  ».  1 1.  And,  if  they  had  done  so, 
it  is  probable  they  would  have  had  much 
better  usage  than  they  met  with  in  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin.  Debauched  and  profligate  Is- 
raelites are  worse  and  much  more  dangerous 
than  Canaanites  themselves.  But  the  master, 
as  became  one  of  God's  tribe,  would  by  no 
means  quarter,  no,  not  one  night,  in  a  city  of 
strangers  (v.  12),  not  because  he  questioned 
his  safety  among  them,  but  he  was  not  will- 
ing, if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it,  to  have  so 
much  intimacy  and  familiarity  with  them  as 
a  night's  lodging  came  to,  nor  to  be  so  much 
beholden  to  them.  By  shunning  this  place 
he  would  witness  against  the  wickedness  of 
those  that  contracted  friendship  and  fami- 
liarity with  these  devoted  nations.  Let  Is- 
raelites, Levites  especially,  associate  with  Is- 
raelites, and  not  with  the  sons  of  the  stranger. 
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2.  Having  passed  by  Jebus,  which  was  about 
five  or  six  miles  from  Bethlehem  (the  place 
whence  they  came),  and  not  having  daylight 
to  bring  them  to  Ramah,  they  stopped  at 
Gibeah  (v.  13—15);  there  they  sat  down  in 
the  street,  nobody  offering  them  a  lodging. 
In  these  countries,  at  that  time,  there  were 
no  inns,  or  public-houses,  in  which,  as  with 
us,  travellers  might  have  entertainment  for 
their  money,  but  they  carried  entertainment 
along  with  them,  as  this  Levite  did  (v.  19), 
and  depended  upon  the  courtesy  and  hos- 
pitality of  the  inhabitants  for  a  lodging.  Let 
us  take  occasion  hence,  when  we  are  in  jour- 
neys, to  thank  God  for  this,  among  other 
conveniences  of  traveUing,  that  there  are 
inns  to  entertain  strangers,  and  in  which 
they  may  be  welcome  and  well  accommodated 
for  their  money.  Surely  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  wherein  one  may  stay  at  home 
with  more  satisfaction,  or  go  abroad  with 
more  comfort,  than  in  our  own  nation.  This 
traveller,  though  a  Levite  (and  to  those  of 
that  tribe  God  had  particularly  commanded 
his  people  to  be  kind  upon  all  occasions),  met 
with  very  cold  entertainment  at  Gibeah :  No 
man  took  them  into  his  house.  If  they  had 
any  reason  to  think  he  was  a  Levite  perhaps 
that  made  those  ill-disposed  people  the  more 
shy  of  him.  There  are  those  who  will  have 
this  laid  to  their  charge  at  the  great  day,  / 
was  a  stranger  and  you  took  me  not  in. 

16*  And,  behold,  there  came  an  old 
man  from  his  work  out  of  the  field 
at  even,  which  was  also  of  mount 
Ephraim ;  and  he  sojourned  in  Gi- 
oeah  :  but  the  men  of  the  place  wei^e 
Benjamites.  17  And  when  he  had 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  wayfaring 
man  in  the  street  of  the  city :  and  the 
old  man  said.  Whither  goest  thou  ? 
and  whence  comest  thou?  18  And 
he  said  unto  him,  We  are  passing 
from  Beth-lehem-judah  toward  the 
side  of  mount  Ephraim  ;  from  thence 
am  I :  and  I  went  to  Beth-lehem- 
judah,  but  I  am  now  going  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord  ;  and  there  is  no 
man  that  receiveth  me  to  house. 
19  Yet  there  is  both  straw  and  pro- 
vender for  our  asses;  and  there  is 
bread  and  wine  also  for  me,  and  for 
thy  handmaid,  and  for  the  young  man 
which  is  with  thy  servants  :  there  is 
no  want  of  any  thing.  20  And  the 
old  man  said.  Peace  be  with  thee; 
howsoever  let  all  thy  wants  lie  upon 
me  ;  only  lodge  not  in  the  street. 
21  So  he  brought  him  into  his  house, 
and  gave  provender  unto  the  asses  : 
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and  they  washed  their  feet,  and  did 
eat  and  drink. 

Though  there  was  not  one  of  Gibeah,  yet 
it  proved  there  was  one  in  Gibeah,  that 
showed  some  civility  to  this  distressed  Le- 
vite, who  was  glad  that  any  one  took  notice 
of  him.  It  was  strange  that  some  of  those 
wicked  people,  who,  when  it  was  dark,  de- 
signed so  ill  to  him  and  his  concubine,  did 
not,  under  pretence  of  kindness,  invite  them 
in,  that  they  might  have  a  fairer  opportunity 
of  perpetrating  their  villany ;  but  either  they 
had  not  wit  enough  to  be  so  designing,  or 
not  wickedness  enough  to  be  so  deceiving. 
Or,  perhaps,  none  of  them  separately  thought 
of  such  a  wickedness,  till  in  the  black  and 
dark  night  they  got  together  to  contrive  what 
mischief  they  should  do.  Bad  people  in  con- 
federacy make  one  another  much  worse  than 
any  of  them  would  be  by  themselves.  When 
the  Levite,  and  his  wife,  and  servant,  were 
beginning  to  fear  that  they  must  lie  in  the 
street  all  night  (and  as  good  have  laid  in  a 
den  of  lions)  they  were  at  length  invited  into 
a  house,  and  we  are  here  told, 

I.  Who  that  kind  man  was  that  invited 
them.  1.  He  was  a  man  of  Mount  Ephraim, 
and  only  sojourned  in  Gibeah,  v.  16.  Of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  Benjamites  had  most 
reason  to  be  kind  to  poor  travellers,  for  their 
ancestor,  Benjamin,  was  born  upon  the  road, 
his  mother  being  then  upon  a  journey,  and 
very  near  to  this  place.  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  17. 
Yet  they  were  hard-hearted  to  a  traveller  in 
distress,  while  an  honest  Ephraimite  had 
compassion  on  him,  and,  no  doubt,  was  the 
more  kind  to  him,  when,  upon  enquiry,  he 
found  that  he  was  his  countryman,  of  Mount 
Ephraim  likewise.  He  that  was  himself  but 
a  sojourner  in  Gibeah  was  the  more  com- 
passionate to  a  wayfaring  man,  for  he  knew 
the  heart  of  a  stranger,  Exod.  xxiii.  9  ;  Deut. 
X.  19.  Good  people,  that  look  upon  them- 
selves but  as  strangers  and  sojourners  in  this 
world,  should  for  this  reason  be  tender  to 
one  another,  because  they  all  belong  to  the 
same  better  country  and  are  not  at  home 
here.  2.  He  was  an  old  man,  one  that  re- 
tained some  of  the  expiring  virtue  of  an  Is- 
raelite. The  rising  generation  was  entirely 
corrupted ;  if  there  was  any  good  remaining 
among  them,  it  was  only  with  those  that  were 
old  and  going  off.  3.  He  was  coming  home 
from  his  work  out  of  the  field  at  eventide. 
The  evening  calls  home  labourers,  Ps.  civ.  23. 
But,  it  should  seem,  this  was  the  only  la- 
bourer that  this  evening  brought  home  to 
Gibeah.  The  rest  had  given  themselves  up 
to  sloth  and  luxury,  and  no  marvel  there  was 
among  them,  as  in  Sodom,  abundance  of  un- 
cleanness,  when  there  was  among  them,  as  in 
Sodom,  abundance  of  idleness,  Ezek.  xvi.  49. 
But  he  that  was  honestly  diligent  in  his  busi- 
ness all  day  was  disposed  to  be  generously 
hospitable  to  these  poor  strangers  at  night. 
Let  men  labour,  that  they  may  have  to  give, 
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Eph.  iv.  28.  It  appears  from  v.  21  diat  he 
was  a  man  of  some  substance,  and  yet  had 
been  himself  at  work  in  the  field.  No  man's 
estate  will  privilege  him  in  idleness. 

II.  How  free  and  generous  he  was  in  his 
invitation.  He  did  not  stay  till  they  applied 
to  him  to  beg  for  a  night's  lodging;  but 
when  he  saw  them  (v.  17)  enquired  into  their 
circumstances,  and  anticipated  them  with  his 
kindness.  Thus  our  good  God  answers  be- 
fore we  call.  Note,  A  charitable  disposition 
expects  only  opportunity,  not  importunity, 
to  do  good,  and  will  succour  upon  sight,  un- 
sought unto.  Hence  we  read  of  a  bountiful 
eye,  Prov.  .xxii.  9-  If  Gibeah  was  like  So- 
dom, this  old  man  was  like  Lot  in  Sodom, 
who  sat  in  the  gate  to  invite  strangers.  Gen. 
xix.  1.  Thus  Job  opened  his  doors  to  the  tra- 
veller, and  would  not  suffer  him  to  lodge  in 
the  street.  Job  xxxi.  32.  Observe,  1.  How 
ready  he  was  to  give  credit  to  the  Lsvite's 
account  of  himself  when  he  saw  no  reason  at 
all  to  question  the  truth  of  it.  Charity  is  not 
apt  to  distrust,  but  hopeth  all  things  (I  Cor. 
xiii.  7)  and  will  not  make  use  of  Nabal's  ex- 
cuse for  his  churlishness  to  David,  Many  ser- 
vants now-a-days  break  away  from  their  mas- 
ters, 1  Sam.  XXV.  10.  ITie  Levite,  in  his  ac- 
count of  himself,  professed  that  he  was  now 
going  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  (v.  18),  for 
there  he  designed  to  attend,  either  with  a 
trespass-offering  for  the  sins  of  his  family,  or 
with  a  peace-offering  for  the  mercies  of  his 
family,  or  both,  before  he  went  to  his  own 
house.  And,  if  the  men  of  Gibeah  had  any 
intimation  of  his  being  bound  that  way,  pro- 
bably they  would  therefore  be  disinclined  to 
entertain  him.  The  Samaritans  would  not 
receive  Christ  because  his  face  was  towards 
Jerusalem,  Luke  ix.  53.  But  for  this  reason, 
because  he  was  a  Levite  and  was  now  going 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  this  good  old  man 
was  the  more  kind  to  him.  Thus  he  received 
a  disciple  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  a  servant 
of  God  for  his  Master's  sake.  2.  How  free 
he  was  to  give  him  entertainment.  The  Le- 
vite was  himself  provided  with  all  necessaries 
(v.  19),  wanted  nothing  but  a  lodging,  but 
his  generous  host  would  be  himself  at  the 
charge  of  his  entertainment  (v.  20) :  Let  all 
thy  wants  be  upon  me  ;  so  he  brought  him  into 
his  house,  tJ.  2 1 .  Thus  God  will,  some  way 
or  other,  raise  up  friends  for  his  people  and 
ministers,  even  when  they  seem  forlorn. 

22  Now  as  they  were  making  their 
hearts  merry,  behold,  the  men  of  the 
city,  certain  sons  of  Belial,  beset  the 
house  round  about,  and  beat  at  the 
door,  and  spake  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  the  old  man,  saying.  Bring 
forth  the  man  that  came  into  thine 
house,  that  we  may  know  him.  23 
And  the  man,  the  master  of  the 
house,  went  out  unto  them,  and  said 
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unto  them.  Nay,  my  brethren,  nai/, 
I  pray  you,  do  not  so  wickedly ;  seeing 
that  this  man  is  come  into  mine  house, 
do  not  this  folly.     24  Behold,  here  is 
my  daughter  a  maiden,  and  his  con- 
cubine ;  them  I  will  bring  out  now, 
and  humble  ye  them,  and  do  with 
them  what  seemeth  good  unto  you : 
but  unto  this  man  do  not  so  vile  a 
thing.     25  But  the  men  would  not 
hearken  to  him :  so  the  man  took  his 
concubine,    and   brought   her   forth 
unto  them ;  and  they  knew  her,  and 
abused  her  all  the  night  until   the 
morning :  and  when  the  day  began  to 
spring,    they  let  her  go.     26   Then 
came  the  woman  in  the  dawning  of 
the  day,  and  fell  do^m  at  the  door  of 
the  man's  house  where  her  lord  was, 
till  it  was  light.     27  And  her  lord 
rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  opened 
the  doors  of  the  house,  and  went  out 
to    go    his  way:    and,    behold,   the 
woman  his  concubine  was  fallen  down 
at  the  door  of  the  house,  and  her 
hands  were  upon  the  threshold.     28 
And  he  said  unto  her,  Up,  and  let 
us  be  going.     But  none  answered. 
Then  the  man  took  her  up  upon  an 
ass,  and  the  man  rose  up,  and  gat 
him  unto  his  place.     29  And  when 
he  was  come  into  his  house,  he  took 
a  knife,  and  laid  hold  on  his  con- 
cubine, and  divided  her,  together  with 
her  bones,  into  twelve   pieces,  and 
sent  her  into  all  the  coast  of  Israel. 
30  And  it  was  so,  that  all  that  saw 
it  said,  There   was    no    such   deed 
done   nor  seen   from   the   day  that 
the  children  of  Israel   came  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Eg}^pt  unto  this  day  : 
consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and  speak 
your  minds. 

Here  is,  I.  The  great  wickedness  of  the 
men  of  Gibeah.  One  could  not  imagine 
that  ever  it  should  enter  into  the  heart  of 
men  that  had  the  use  of  human  reason,  of 
Israelites  that  had  the  benefit  of  divine  reve- 
lation, to  be  so  very  wicked.  "  Lord,  what 
is  man !"  said  David,  "  what  a  mean  creature 
is  he  I"  "  Lord,  what  is  man,"  may  we  say 
upon  the  reading  of  this  story,  "  what  a  vile 
creature  is  he,  when  he  is  given  up  to  his 
own  heart's  lusts!"  ITie  sinners  are  here 
called  sons  of  Belial,  that  is,  ungovernable 
men,  men  that  would  endure  no  yoke,  child- 
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The  wickedness  of  Gibeah. 


ren  of  the  devil  (for  ho  is  Belial),  resembling 
him,  and  joining  with  him  in  rebellion 
against  God  and  his  government.  Sons  of 
Benjamin,  of  whom  Moses  had  said.  The 
beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety  by 
him  (Deut.  x.vxiii.  12),  have  become  such 
sons  of  Belial  that  an  honest  man  cannot 
lodge  in  safety  among  them.  The  sufferers 
were  a  Levite  and  his  wife,  and  that  kind 
man  that  gave  them  entertainment.  We  are 
strangers  upon  earth,  and  must  expect  strange 
usage.  It  is  said  they  were  making  their  hearts 
merry  when  this  trouble  came  upon  them,  ??.  22. 
If  the  mirth  was  innocent,  it  teaches  us  of 
what  uncertain  continuance  all  our  creature 
comforts  and  enjoyments  are ;  when  we  are 
ever  so  well  pleased  with  our  friends,  we 
know  not  how  near  our  enemies  are  ;  nor,  if 
it  be  well  with  us  this  hour,  can  we  be  sure 
it  will  be  so  the  next.  If  the  mirth  was 
sinful  and  excessive,  let  it  be  a  warning  to 
us  to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  ourselves, 
that  we  grow  not  intemperate  in  the  use  of 
lawful  things,  nor  be  transported  into  in- 
decencies by  our  cheerfulness ;  for  the  end 
of  that  mirth  is  heaviness.  God  can  soon 
change  the  note  of  those  that  are  making 
their  hearts  merry,  and  turn  their  laughter 
into  mourning  and  their  joy  into  heaviness. 
Let  us  see  what  the  wickedness  of  these 
Benjamites  was. 

1.  They  made  a  rude  and  insolent  assault, 
in  the  night,  upon  the  habitation  of  an 
honest  man,  that  not  only  lived  peaceably 
among  them,  but  kept  a  good  house  and 
was  a  blessing  and  ornament  to  their  city. 
They  beset  the  house  round,  and,  to  the 
great  terror  of  those  within,  beat  as  hard  as 
they  could  at  the  door,  v.  22.  A  man's 
house  is  his  castle,  in  which  he  ought  to 
be  bothi  safe  and  quiet,  and,  where  there 
is  law,  it  is  taken  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  it ;  but  there  was  no  king  in  Israel  to 
keep  the  peace  and  secure  honest  men  from 
the  sons  of  violence. 

2.  They  had  a  particular  spite  at  the 
strangers  that  were  within  their  gates ,  that  only 
desired  a  night's  lodging  among  them,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  hospitality,  which  all  civi- 
lizednations  have  accounted  sacred,  and  which 
the  master  of  the  house  pleaded  with  them 
(v.  23):  Seeing  that  this  man  has  come  into  my 
house.  Those  are  base  and  abject  spirits 
indeed  that  will  trample  upon  the  helpless, 
and  use  a  man  the  worse  for  his  being  a 
a  stranger,  whom  they  know  no  ill  of. 

3.  They  designed  in  the  most  filthy  and 
abominable  manner  (not  to  be  thought  of 
without  horror  and  detestation)  to  abuse  the 
Levite,  whom  perhaps  they  had  observed  to 
be  young  and  comely :  Bring  him  forth  that 
we  may  know  him.  We  should  certainly 
have  concluded  they  meant  only  to  enquire 
whence  he  came,  and  to  know  his  character, 
but  that  the  good  man  of  the  house,  who 
understood  their  meaning  too  well,  by  his 
answer  lets  us  know  that  they  designed  the 


gratification  of  that  most  unnatural  and 
worse  than  brutish  lust  which  was  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  called  an 
abomination,  Lev.  xviii.  22.  Those  that  are 
guilty  of  it  are  ranked  in  the  New  Testament 
among  the  worst  and  vilest  of  sinners  (1  Tim. 
i.  10),  and  such  as  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God,  1  Cor.  vi.  9.  Now,  (1.)  This 
was  the  sin  of  Sodom,  and  is  thence  called 
Sodomy.  The  Dead  Sea,  which  was  the 
standing  monument  of  God's  vengeance  upon 
Sodom,  for  its  filthiness,  was  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  Canaan,  and  lay  not  many 
miles  off  from  Gibeah.  We  may  suppose 
the  men  of  Gibeah  had  seen  it  many  a  time, 
and  yet  would  not  take  warning  by  it,  but 
did  worse  than  Sodom  (Ezek.  xvi.  48),  and 
sinned  just  after  the  similitude  of  their  trans- 
gression. Who  would  have  expected  (says 
bishop  Hall)  such  extreme  abomination  to 
come  out  of  the  loins  of  Jacob  ?  Even  the 
worst  pagans  were  saints  to  them.  What  did 
it  avail  them  that  they  had  the  ark  of  God 
in  Shiloh  when  they  had  Sodom  in  their 
streets — God's  law  in  their  fringes,  but  the 
devil  in  their  hearts  ?  Nothing  but  hell  itself 
can  yield  a  worse  creature  than  a  depraved 
Israelite.  (2.)  This  was  the  punishment 
of  their  idolatry,  that  sin  to  which  they 
were,  above  all  others,  most  addicted.  Be- 
cause they  liked  not  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  therefore  he  gave  them  up  to 
these  vile  affections,  by  which  they  dis- 
honoured themselves  as  they  had  by  their 
idolatry  dishonoured  him  and  turned  his  glory 
mto  shame,  Rom.  i.24,  28.  See  and  admire, 
m  this  instance,  the  patience  of  God.  Why 
were  not  these  sons  of  Belial  struck  blind,  as 
the  Sodomites  were  ?  Why  were  not  fire 
and  brimstone  rained  from  heaven  upon 
their  city  ?  It  was  because  God  would  leave 
it  to  Israel  to  punish  them  by  the  sword,  and 
would  reserve  his  own  punishment  of  them 
for  the  future  state,  in  which  those  that  go 
ofter  strange  flesh  shall  suffer  the  vengeance 
of  eternal  fire,  Jude  7. 

4.  They  were  deaf  to  the  reproofs  and 
reasonings  of  the  good  man  of  the  house, 
who,  being  well  acquainted  (we  may  sup- 
pose) with  the  story  of  Lot  and  the  Sodom- 
ites, set  himself  to  imitate  Lot,  v.  23,  24. 
Compare  Gen.  xix.  6 — 8.  He  went  out  to 
them  as  Lot  did,  spoke  civilly  to  them, 
called  them  brethren,  begged  of  them  to 
desist,  pleaded  the  protection  of  his  house 
which  his  guests  were  under,  and  represented 
to  them  the  great  wickedness  of  their 
attempt :  "  Do  not  so  wickedly,  so  very 
wickedly."  He  calls  it  folly  and  a  vile  thing. 
But  in  one  thing  he  conformed  too  far  to 
Lot's  example  (as  we  are  apt  in  imitating 
good  men  to  follow  them  even  in  their  false 
steps),  in  offering  them  his  daughter  to  do 
what  they  would  with.  He  had  not  power 
thus  to  prostitute  his  daughter,  nor  ought  he 
to  have  done  this  evil  that  good  might  come. 
But  this  wicked  proposal  of  his  may  be  in 
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part  excused  from  the  great  surprise  and 
terror  he  was  in,  his  concern  for  his  guests, 
!  and  his  having  too  close  a  regard  to  what 
'  Lot  did  in  the  like  case,  especially  not  find- 
i  ing  that  the  angels  who  were  by  reproved 
1  him  for  it.  And  perhaps  he  hoped  that  his 
mentioning  this  as  a  more  natural  gratifica- 
I  tion  of  their  lust  would  have  sent  them 
!  back  to  their  common  harlots.  But  they 
j  would  not  hearken  to  him,  v.  25.  Headstrong 
lusts  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth 
j  her  ear  ;  they  sear  the  conscience  and  make 
1       it  insensible. 

5.  They  got  the  Levite's  ^vife  among  them, 
and  abused  her  to  death,  v.  25.  They 
shghted  the  old  man's  offer  of  his  daughter 
to  their  lust,  either  because  she  was  not 
handsome  or  because  they  knew  her  to  be 
one  of  great  gravity  and  modesty  :  but,  when 
the  Levite  brought  them  his  concubine,  they 
took  her  with  them  by  force  to  the  place 
appointed  for  their  filthiness.  Josephus,  in 
his  narrative  of  this  story,  makes  her  to  be 
the  person  they  had  a  design  upon  when 
they  beset  the  house,  and  says  nothing  of 
their  villanous  design  upon  the  Levite  him- 
self. They  saw  her  (he  says)  in  the  street, 
when  they  came  into  the  town,  and  were 
smitten  with  her  beauty ;  and  perhaps,  though 
she  was  reconciled  to  her  husband,  her  looks 
did  not  bespeak  her  to  be  one  of  the  most 
modest.  Many  bring  mischief  of  this  kind 
upon  themselves  by  their  loose  carriage  and 
behaviour ;  a  little  spark  may  kindle  a  great 
fire.  One  would  think  the  Levite  should 
have  followed  them,  to  see  what  became  of 
his  wife,  but  it  is  probable  he  durst  not,  lest 
they  should  do  him  a  mischief.  In  the 
miserable  end  of  this  woman,  we  may  see 
the  righteous  hand  of  God  punishing 
her  for  her  former  uncleanness,  when  she 
])layed  the  whore  against  her  husband, 
V.  2.  Though  her  father  had  counte- 
nanced her,  her  husband  had  forgiven 
her,  and  the  fault  was  forgotten  now  that 
the  quarrel  was  made  up,  yet  God  remem- 
bered it  against  her  when  ne  suffered  these 
wicked  men  thus  wretchedly  to  abuse  her; 
how  unrighteous  soever  they  were  in  their 
treatment  of  her,  in  permitting  it  the  Lord  was 
righteous.  Her  punishment  answered  her 
sin.  Culpa  libido  fuit,  poena  libido  fuit — Lust 
was  her  sin,  and  lust  was  her  punishment.  By 
the  law  of  Moses  she  was  to  have  been  put 
to  death  for  her  adultery.  She  escaped  that 
punishment  from  men,  yet  vengeance  pur- 
sued her;  for,  if  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  yet  there  was  a  God  in  Israel,  a 
God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth.  We  must 
not  think  it  enough  to  make  our  peace  with 
men,  whom  by  our  sins  we  have  wronged, 
but  are  concerned,  by  repentance  and  faith, 
to  make  our  peace  with  God,  who  sees  not 
as  men  see,  nor  makes  so  light  of  sm  as  men 
often  do.  The  justice  of  God  in  this  matter 
does  not  at  all  e.xtenuate  the  horrid  wicked- 
ness of  these  men  of  Gibeah,  than  which 
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nothing  could  be  more  barbarous  and  in 
human. 

II.  The  notice  that  was  sent  of  this  wicked- 
ness to  all  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  poor 
abused  woman  made  towards  her  husband's 
lodgings  as  soon  as  ever  the  approach  of  the 
day-light  obliged  these  sons  of  Belial  to  let 
her  go  (for  these  works  of  darkness  hate  and 
dread  the  light), ».  25.  Down  she  fell  at  the 
door,  with  her  hands  on  the  threshold, 
begging  pardon  (as  it  were)  for  her  former 
transgression,  and  in  that  posture  of  a  pe- 
nitent, with  her  mouth  in  the  dust,  she 
expired.  There  he  found  her  (v.  26,  27), 
supposed  her  asleep,  or  overcome  with  shame 
and  confusion  for  what  had  happened,  but 
soon  perceived  she  was  dead  (v.  28),  took  up 
her  dead  body,  which,  we  may  suppose,  had 
all  over  it  marks  of  the  hands,  the  blows,  and 
other  abuses,  she  had  received.  On  this  sad 
occasion  he  waived  his  purpose  of  going  to 
Shiloh,  and  went  directly  home.  He  that  went 
out  in  hopes  to  return  rejoicing  came  in 
again  melancholy  and  disconsolate,  sat  down 
and  considered,  "  Is  this  an  injury  fit  to  be 
passed  by  ?"  He  cannot  call  for  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  the  men  of  Gibeah,  as 
those  angels  did  who  were,  after  the  same 
manner,  insulted  by  the  Sodomites.  There 
was  no  king  in  Israel,  nor  (for  aught  that 
appears)  any  sanhedrim,  or  great  council,  to 
appeal  to,  and  demand  justice  from.  Phi. 
nehas  is  high  priest,  but  he  attends  closely 
to  the  business  of  the  sanctuar)',  and  will  be  no 
judge  or  divider.  He  has  therefore  no  other 
way  left  him  than  to  appeal  to  the  people :  let 
the  community  be  judge.  Though  they  had  no 
general  stated  assembly  of  all  the  tribes,  yet 
it  is  probable  that  each  tribe  had  a  meeting 
of  their  chiefs  within  itself.  To  each  of  the 
tribes,  in  their  respective  meetings,  he  sent 
by  special  messengers  a  remonstrance  of  the 
wrong  that  was  done  him,  in  all  its  aggravat- 
ing circumstances,  and  with  it  a  piece  of  his 
wife's  dead  body  (v.  29),  both  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  story  and  to  affect  them  the 
more  with  it.  He  divided  it  into  twelve 
pieces,  according  to  the  bones,  so  some 
read  it,  that  is,  by  the  joints,  sending 
one  to  each  tribe,  even  to  Benjamin  among 
the  rest,  with  the  hope  that  some  among 
them  would  be  moved  to  join  in  punishing 
so  great  a  villany,  and  the  more  warmly  be- 
cause committed  by  some  of  their  own  tribe. 
It  did  indeed  look  very  barbarous  thus  to 
mangle  a  dead  body,  which,  having  been  so 
wretchedly  dishonoured,  ought  to  have  been 
decently  interred ;  but  the  Levite  designed 
hereby,  not  only  to  represent  their  barbarous 
usage  of  his  wife,  whom  they  had  better  have 
cut  in  pieces  thus  than  have  used  as  they  did, 
but  also  to  express  his  own  passionate  con- 
cern and  thereby  to  excite  the  like  in  them. 
And  it  had  the  desired  effect.  All  that  saw 
the  i)ieces  of  the  dead  body,  and  were  told 
how  the  matter  was,  expressed  the  same 
sentiments  upon   it.     1.  That  the  men  of 
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Gibeah  had  been  guilty  of  a  very  heinous 
piece  of  wickedness,  the  hke  to  which  had 
never  been  known  before  in  Israel,  v.  30. 
It  was  a  complicated  crime,  loaded  and 
blackened  with  all  possible  aggravations. 
They  were  not  such  fools  as  to  make  a 
mock  at  this  sin,  or  turn  the  story  off  with  a 
jest.  2.  That  a  general  assembly  of  all 
Israel  should  be  called,  to  debate  what  was 
fit  to  be  done  for  the  punishment  of  this 
wickedness,  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  this 
threatening  inundation  of  debauchery,  and 
the  wrath  of  God  might  not  be  poured  upon 
the  whole  nation  for  it.  It  is  not  a  common 
case,  and  therefore  they  stir  up  one  another 
to  come  together  upon  the  occasion  with 
this  :  Consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and  speak 
your  minds.  We  have  here  the  three  great 
rules  by  which  those  that  sit  in  council 
ought  to  go  in  every  arduous  affair.  (1.) 
Let  every  man  retire  into  himself,  and  weigh 
the  matter  impartially  and  fully  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  seriously  and  calmly  consider 
it,  without  prejudice  on  either  side,  before  he 
speaks  upon  it.  (2.)  Let  them  freely  talk  it 
over,  and  every  man  take  advice  of  his  friend, 
know  his  opinion  and  his  reasons,  and 
weigh  them.  (3.)  Then  let  every  man  speak 
his  mind,  and  give  his  vote  according  to  his 
conscience.  In  the  multitude  of  such  coun- 
sellors there  is  safety. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Into  the  book  of  the  wan  oftheLoni  the  story  of  this  chapter  mutt 
be  brought,  but  it  looks  as  sad  and  uncomfortable  as  any  article 
in  all  that  history  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  looks  in  the 
least  bright  or  pleasant  but  the  pious  zeal  of  Israel  against  the 
wickedness  of  the  men  of  Gibeah,  which  made  it  on  their  side  a 
Mist  and  holy  w  ar ;  but  otherwise  the  obstinacy  of  the  Ben- 
jamites  in  protecting  their  criminals,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  the  war,  the  vast  loss  which  the  Israelites  sustained  in  carrying 
on  the  war,  and  (though  the  righteous  cause  was  victorious  at 
last)  the  issuing  of  the  war  in  the  almost  utter  extirpation  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  make  it,  from  first  to  last,  melancholy. 
And  yet  this  happened  soon  after  the  glorious  settlement  of  Israel 
in  the  land  of  promise,  upon  which  one  would  have  expected 
every  thing  to  be  prosperous  and  serene.  In  this  chapter  we  have, 
I.  The  Levite's  cause  heard  in  a  general  convention  of  the  tribes, 
»er.  1 — /•  II.  A  unanimous  resolve  to  avenge  his  quarrel  upon 
the  men  of  Gibeah,  ver.  8—11.  III.  The  Beniamites  appearing 
in  defence  of  the  criminals,  ver.  12—17.  IV.  Ihedefrat  of  Israel 
in  the  first  and  second  day's  battle,  ver.  18—26.  V.  Their  hum- 
bling themselves  before  God  upon  that  occasion,  ver.  26 — 28. 
VI.  The  total  rout  they  gave  the  Benjamites  in  the  third  engage- 
ment, by  a  stratagem,  by  which  they  were  all  cut  off,  except  600 
men,  ver.  29—48.  And  all  this  the  effect  of  the  indignities  done 
to  one  poor  Levite  and  his  wife ;  so  little  do  those  that  do  iniquity 
consider  what  will  be  the  end  thereof. 

THEN  all  the  children  of  Israel 
went  out,  and  the  congregation 
was  gathered  together  as  one  man, 
from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba,  with 
the  land  of  Gilead,  unto  the  Lord  in 
Mizpeh.  2  And  the  chief  of  all  the 
people,  even  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
presented  themselves  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people  of  God,  four  hundred 
thousand  footmen  that  drew  sword. 
3  (Now  the  children  of  Benjamin 
heard  that  the  children  of  Israel 
were  gone  up  to  Mizpeh.)  Then 
said  the  children  of  Israel,  Tell  us, 
how  was   this  wickedness?     4  And 
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the  Levite,  the  husband  of  the  woman 
that  was  slain,  answered  and  said.  I 
came  into  Gibeah,  that  belongeth  to 
Benjamin,  I  and  my  concubine,  to 
lodge.  5  And  the  men  of  Gibeah 
rose  against  me,  and  beset  the  house 
round  about  upon  me  by  night,  and 
thought  to  have  slain  me :  and  my 
concubine  have  they  forced,  that  she 
is  dead.  6  And  I  took  my  concu- 
bine, and  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  sent 
her  throughout  all  the  country  of  the 
inheritance  of  Israel:  for  they  have 
committed  lewdness  and  folly  in  Is- 
rael. 7  Behold,  ye  are  all  children 
of  Israel ;  give  here  your  advice  and 
counsel.  8  And  all  the  people  arose  as 
one  man,  saying.  We  will  not  any  of 
us  go  to  his  tent,  neither  will  we  any 
of  us  turn  into  his  house.  9  But 
now  this  shall  be  the  thing  which  we 
will  do  to  Gibeah ;  we  will  go  up  by 
lot  against  it ;  10  And  we  will  take 
ten  men  of  a  hundred  throughout 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  a  hundred 
of  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  out  of 
ten  thousand,  to  fetch  victual  for  the 
people,  that  they  may  do,  when  they 
come  to  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  folly  that  they  have 
wrought  in  Israel.  11  So  all  the 
men  of  Israel  were  gathered  against 
the  city,  knit  together  as  one  man. 

Here  is,  I.  A  general  meeting  of  all  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  to  examine  the  matter  con- 
cerning the  Levite's  concubine,  and  to  consider 
what  was  to  be  done  upon  it,  v.  1,  2.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  summoned  by  the 
authority  of  any  one  common  head,  but  they 
came  together  by  the  consent  and  agreement, 
as  it  were,  of  one  common  heart,  fired  with  a 
holy  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  and  Israel 
1 .  The  place  of  their  meeting  was  Mizpeh  ; 
they  gathered  together  unto  the  Lord  there, 
for  Mizpeh  was  so  very  near  to  Shiloh  that 
their  encampment  might  very  well  be  sup- 
posed to  reach  from  Mizpeh  to  Shiloh. 
Shiloh  was  a  small  town,  and  therefore,  when 
there  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  people  to 
present  themselves  before  God,  they  chose 
Mizpeh  for  their  head-quarters,  which  was 
the  next  adjoining  city  of  note,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  were  not  wilHng  to  give  that 
trouble  to  Shiloh  which  so  great  an  assembly 
would  occasion,  it  being  the  residence  of  the 
priests  that  attended  the  tabernacle.  2.  The 
persons  that  met  were  all  Israel,  from  Dan 
(the  city  very  lately  so  called,  ch.  xviii.  29)  in 
the  north  to  Beersheba  in  the  south,  with  the 
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land  of  Gilead  (that  is,  the  tribes  on  the  other 
side  Jordan),  all  as  one  man,  so  unanimous 
were  they  in  their  concern  for  the  public 
good.  Here  was  an  assembly  of  the  people 
of  God,  not  a  convocation  of  the  Levites  and 
priests,  though  a  Levite  was  the  person  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  the  cause,  out  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  to  whom  the  Levite  re- 
ferred himself  with  an  Appello  populum — / 
appeal  to  the  people.  The  people  of  God  were 
400,000  footmen  that  drew  sword,  that  is, 
were  armed  and  disciplined,  and  fit  for  ser- 
vice, and  some  of  them  perhaps  such  as  had 
known  the  wars  of  Canaan,  ch.  iii.  1.  In  this 
assembly  of  all  Israel,  the  chief  (or  corners) 
of  the  people  (for  rulers  are  the  corner-stones 
of  the  people,  that  keep  all  together)  presented 
themselves  as  the  representatives  of  the  rest. 
They  rendered  themselves  at  their  respective 
posts,  at  the  head  of  the  thousands  and 
hundreds,  the  fifties  and  tens,  over  which 
they  presided ;  for  so  much  order  and  govern- 
ment, we  may  suppose,  at  least,  they  had 
among  them,  though  they  had  no  general  or 
commander-in-chief.  So  that  here  was,  (1.)  A 
general  congress  of  the  states  for  counsel. 
The  chief  of  the  people  presented  themselves, 
to  lead  and  direct  in  this  affair.  (2.)  A  gene- 
ral rendezvous  of  the  militia  for  action,  all 
that  drew  sword  and  were  men  of  war  (v.  17), 
not  hirelings  nor  pressed  men,  but  the  best 
freeholders,  that  went  at  their  own  charge. 
Israel  were  above  600,000  when  they  came 
into  Canaan,  and  we  have  reason  to  think  they 
were  at  this  time  much  increased,  rather  than 
diminished  ;  but  then  all  between  twenty  and 
sixty  were  military  men,  now  we  may  suppose 
more  than  the  one  half  exempted  from  bear- 
ing arms  to  cultivate  the  land ;  so  that  these 
were  as  the  trained  bands.  The  militia  of  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half  were  40,000  (Josh.  iv.  13), 
but  the  tribes  were  many  more. 

II.  Notice  given  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
of  this  meeting  (v.  3) :  They  heard  that  the 
children  of  Israel  had  gone  up  to  Mizpeh. 
Probably  they  had  a  legal  summons  sent  them 
to  appear  with  their  brethren,  that  the  cause 
might  be  fairly  debated,  before  any  resolutions 
were  taken  up  upon  it,  and  so  the  mischiefs 
that  followed  would  have  been  happily  pre- 
vented ;  but  the  notice  they  had  of  this  meet- 
ing rather  hardened  and  exasperated  them 
than  awakened  them  to  think  of  the  things 
that  belonged  to  their  peace  and  honour. 

III.  A  solemn  examination  of  the  crime 
charged  upon  the  men  of  Gibeah.  A  very 
horrid  representation  of  it  had  been  made  by 
the  report  of  the  messengers  that  were  sent 
to  call  them  together,  but  it  was  fit  it  should 
be  more  closely  enquired  into,  because  such 
things  are  often  made  worse  than  really  they 
were  ;  a  committee  therefore  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  witnesses  (.upon  oath,  no 
doubt)  and  to  report  the  matter.  It  is  only 
the  testimony  of  the  Levite  himself  that  is 
nere.  recorded,  but  it  is  probable  his  servant, 
and  the  old  man,  were  examined,  and  gave 
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in  their  testimony,  for  that  more  than  one 
were  examined  appears  by  the  original  (v.  3), 
which  is.  Tell  you  us  ;  and  the  law  was  that 
none  should  be  put  to  death,  much  less  so 
many,  upon  the  testimony  of  one  witness  only 
The  Levite  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
matter :  that  he  came  into  Gibeah  only  as  a 
traveller  to  lodge  there,  not  giving  the  least 
shadow  of  suspicion  that  he  designed  them 
any  ill  turn  {v.  4),  and  that  the  men  of  Gibeah, 
even  those  that  were  of  substance  among 
them,  that  should  have  been  a  protection  to 
the  stranger  within  their  gates,  riotously  set 
upon  the  house  where  he  lodged,  and  thought 
to  slay  him;  he  could  not,  for  shame  re- 
late the  demand  which  they,  without  shame, 
made,  ch.  xix.  22.  They  declared  their  sin  as 
Sodom,  even  the  sin  of  Sodom,  but  his 
modesty  would  not  suffer  him  to  repeat  it  j 
it  was  sufficient  to  say  they  would  have  slain 
him,  for  he  would  rather  have  been  slain  than 
have  submitted  to  their  villany ;  and,  if  they 
had  got  him  into  their  hands,  they  would 
have  abused  him  to  death,  witness  what  they 
had  done  to  his  concubine :  They  have /orced 
her  that  she  is  dead,  v.  5.  And,  to  excite  in 
his  countrymen  an  indignation  at  this  wicked- 
ness, he  had  sent  pieces  of  the  mangled  body 
to  all  the  tribes,  which  had  fetched  them  to- 
gether to  bear  their  testimony  against  the 
lewdness  and  folly  committed  in  Israel,  v.  6. 
All  lewdness  is  folly,  but  especially  lewdness 
in  Israel.  For  those  to  defile  their  own 
bodies  who  have  the  honourable  seal  of  the 
covenant  in  their  flesh,  for  those  to  defy  the 
divine  vengeance  to  whom  it  is  so  clearly 
revealed  from  heaven — Nabal  is  their  name, 
and  folly  is  with  them.  He  concludes  his 
declaration  with  an  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  the  court  (v.  7) :  You  are  all  children  oj 
Israel,  and  therefore  you  know  law  and  judg- 
ment, Esth,  i.  13.  "  You  are  a  holy  people 
to  God,  and  have  a  dread  of  every  thing  which 
will  dishonour  God  and  defile  the  land  ;  you 
are  of  the  same  community,  members  of  the 
same  body,  and  therefore  likely  to  feel  from 
the  distempers  of  it ;  you  are  children  of 
Israel,  that  ought  to  take  particular  care  of 
the  Levites,  God's  tribe,  among  you,  and 
therefore  give  your  advice  and  counsel  what 
is  to  be  done." 

IV.  The  resolution  they  came  to  hereupon, 
which  was  that,  being  now  together,  they 
would  not  disperse  till  they  had  seen  ven- 
geance taken  upon  this  wicked  city,  which 
was  the  reproach  and  scandal  of  their  nation. 
Observe,  1.  Their  zeal  against  the  lewdness 
that  was  committed.  They  would  not  return  to 
their  houses,  how  much  soever  their  families 
and  their  affairs  at  home  wanted  them,  till 
they  had  vindicated  the  honour  of  God  and 
Israel,  and  recovered  with  their  swords,  if  it 
could  not  be  had  otherwise,  that  satisfaction 
for  the  crime  which  the  justice  of  the  nation 
called  for,  v.  8.  By  this  they  showed  them- 
selves children  of  Israel  indeed,  that  they 
preferred  the  public  interest  before  their  pri- 
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vate  concerns.  2.  Their  prudence  in  sending 
out  a  considerable  body  of  their  forces  to 
fetch  provisions  for  the  rest,  v.  9>  10.  One  of 
ten,  and  he  chosen  by  lot,  40,000  in  all,  must 
go  to  their  respective  countries,  whence  they 
came,  to  fetch  bread  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  subsistence  of  this  great  army ;  for 
when  they  came  from  home  they  took  with 
them  provisions  only  for  a  journey  to  Mizpeh, 
not  for  an  encampment  (which  might  prove 
long)  before  Gibeah.  This  was  to  prevent 
their  scattering  to  forage  for  themselves,  for, 
if  they  had  done  this,  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  get  them  all  together  again,  especially 
all  in  so  good  a  mind.  Note,  When  there 
appears  in  people  a  pious  zeal  for  any  good 
work  it  is  best  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot, 
for  such  zeal  is  apt  to  cool  quickly  if  the  pro- 
secution of  the  work  be  delayed.  Let  it  never 
be  said  that  we  left  that  good  work  to  be  done 
to-morrow  which  we  could  as  well  have  done 
to-day.  3.  Their  unanimity  in  these  counsels, 
and  the  execution  of  them.  The  resolution 
was  voted,  Nemine  contradicente — Without  a 
dissenting  voice  (v.  8) ;  it  was  one  and  all ; 
and,  when  it  was  put  in  execution,  they  were 
knit  together  as  one  man,  v.  11.  This  was 
their  glory  and  strength,  that  the  several 
tribes  had  no  separate  interests  when  the 
common  good  was  concerned. 

12  And  the  tribes  of  Israel  sent 
men  through  all  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, saying,  What  wickedness  is  this 
that  is  done  among  you?  13  Now 
therefore  deliver  us  the  men,  the 
children  of  Belial,  which  are  in  Gi- 
beah, that  we  may  put  them  to  death, 
and  put  away  evil  from  Israel.  But 
the  children  of  Benjamin  would  not 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  their  brethren 
the  children  of  Israel:  14  But  the 
children  of  Benjamin  gathered  them- 
selves together  out  of  the  cities  unto 
Gibeah,  to  go  out  to  battle  against 
the  children  of  Israel.  15  And  the 
children  of  Benjamin  were  numbered 
at  that  time  out  of  the  cities  twenty 
and  six  thousand  men  that  drew 
sword,  beside  the  inhabitants  of  Gi- 
beah, which  were  numbered  seven 
hundred  chosen  men.  16  Among 
all  this  people  there  were  seven 
hundred  chosen  men  lefthanded ; 
every  one  could  sling  stones  at  a 
hair  breadth,  and  not  miss.  17  And 
the  men  of  Israel,  beside  Benjamin, 
were  numbered  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men  that  drew  sword  :  all  these 
were  men  of  war. 

Here  is,  I  The  fair  and  just  demand  which 


the  tribes  of  Israel,  now  encamped,  sent  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  deliver  up  the  male- 
factors of  Gibeah  to  justice,  v.  12,  13.  If  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  had  come  up,  as  they  ought 
to  have  done,  to  the  assembly,  and  agreed 
with  them  in  their  resolution,  there  would 
have  been  none  to  deal  with  but  the  men  of 
Gibeah  only,  but  they,  by  their  absence, 
taking  part  with  the  criminals,  application 
must  be  made  to  them  all.  The  Israelites 
were  zealous  against  the  wickedness  that  was 
committed,  yet  they  were  discreet  in  their 
zeal,  and  did  not  think  it  would  justify  them 
in  falling  upon  the  whole  tribe  of  Benjamin 
unless  they,  by  refusing  to  give  up  the 
criminals,  and  protecting  them  against  justice, 
should  make  themselves  guilty,  ex  post  facto 
— as  accessaries  after  the  fact.  They  desire 
them  to  consider  how  great  the  wickedness 
was  that  was  committed  (v.  12),  and  that  it 
was  done  among  them :  and  how  necessary 
it  was  therefore  that  they  should  either  punish 
ihe  malefactors  with  death  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Moses,  or  deliver  them  up 
to  this  general  assembly,  to  be  so  much  the 
more  publicly  and  solemnly  punished,  that 
evil  might  be  put  away  from  Israel,  the 
national  guilt  removed,  the  infection  stopped 
by  cutting  off  the  gangrened  part,  and  na- 
tional judgments  prevented ;  for  the  sin  was 
so  very  like  that  of  the  Sodomites  that  they 
might  justly  fear,  if  they  did  not  punish  it, 
God  would  rain  hail  from  heaven  upon  them, 
as  he  did,  not  only  upon  Sodom,  but  the 
neighbouring  cities.  If  the  Israelites  had 
not  made  this  reasonable  demand,  they  would 
have  had  much  more  reason  to  lament  the 
following  desolations  of  Benjamin.  All  me- 
thods of  accommodation  must  be  used  before 
we  go  to  war  or  go  to  law.  The  demand  was 
hke  that  of  Joab's  to  Abel,  2  Sam.  xx.  20,  21 
"  Only  deliver  up  the  traitor,  and  we  will 
lay  down  our  arms."  On  these  terms,  and 
no  other,  God  will  be  at  peace  with  us,  that 
we  part  with  our  sins,  that  we  mortify  and 
crucify  our  lusts,  and  then  all  shall  be  well ; 
his  anger  will  be  turned  away. 

II.  The  wretched  obstinacy  and  perverse- 
ness  of  the  men  of  Benjamin,  who  seem  to 
have  been  as  unanimous  and  zealous  in  their 
resolutions  to  stand  by  the  criminals  as  the 
rest  of  the  tribes  were  to  punish  them,  so 
little  sense  had  they  of  their  honour,  duty,  and 
interest.  1.  They  were  soprodigiouslyvileasto 
patronise  the  wickedness  that  was  committed : 
They  would  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  their 
brethren  (v.  13),  either  because  those  of  that 
tribe  were  generally  more  vicious  and  de- 
bauched at  this  time  than  the  rest  of  the 
tribes,  and  therefore  would  not  bear  to  have 
that  punished  in  others  of  which  they  knew 
themselves  guilty  (some  of  the  most  fruitful 
and  pleasant  parts  of  Canaan  fell  to  the  lot 
of  this  tribe  ;  their  land,  like  that  of  Sodom, 
was  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  which  perhaps 
helped  to  make  the  inhabitants,  like  the  men 
of  Sodom,  wicked,   and  sinners  before  tte 
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Fjord  exceedingly,  Gen.  xiii.  10,  13),  or  be- 
cause (as  bishop  Patrick  suggests")  they  took 
It  ill  that  the  other  tribes  should  meddle  with 
their  concerns  ;  they  would  not  do  that  which 
they  knew  was  their  duty  because  they  were 
reminded  of  it  by  their  brethren,  by  whom 
they  scorned  to  be  taught  and  controlled. 
If  there  were  any  wise  men  among  them  that 
would  have  complied  with  the  demand  made, 
yet  they  were  overpowered  by  the  majority, 
who  thus  made  the  crime  of  the  men  of 
Gibeah  their  own.  Thus  we  ha.ve  fellowship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness  if  we 
say  A  confederacy  with  those  that  have,  and 
make  ourselves  guilty  of  other  men's  sins  by 
countenancing  and  defending  them.  It  seems 
there  is  no  cause  so  bad  but  it  will  find  some 
patrons,  some  advocates,  to  appear  for  it ; 
but  woe  be  to  those  by  whom  such  offences 
come.  Those  will  have  a  great  deal  to  answer 
for  that  obstruct  the  course  of  necessary 
justice,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
wicked,  by  saying,  0  wicked  man  !  thou  shalt 
not  die. 

2.  They  were  so  prodigiously  vain  and 
presumptuous  as  to  make  head  against  the 
united  force  of  all  Israel.  Never,  surely, 
were  men  so  wretchedly  infatuated  as  they 
were  when  they  took  up  arms  in  opposition, 
(1.)  To  so  good  a  cause  as  Israel  had.  How 
could  they  expect  to  prosper  when  they 
fought  against  justice,  and  consequently 
against  the  just  God  himself,  against  those 
that  had  the  high  priest  and  the  divine  oracle 
on  their  side,  and  so  acted  in  downright 
rebellion  against  the  sacred  and  supreme 
authority  of  the  nation.  (2.)  To  so  great  a 
force  as  Israel  had.  The  disproportion  of 
their  numbers  was  much  greater  than  that, 
Luke  XIV.  31, 32,  where  he  that  had  but  10,000 
durst  not  meet  him  that  came  against  him 
with  20,000,  and  therefore  desired  conditions 
of  peace.  There  the  enemy  was  but  two  to 
one,  here  above  fifteen  to  one  ;  yet  they  de- 
spised conditions  of  peace.  All  the  forces 
they  could  bring  into  the  field  were  but 
26,000  men,  besides  700  men  of  Gibeah 
(r.  15) ;  yet  with  these  they  will  dare  to  face 
400,000  men  of  Israel,  v.  17-  Thus  sinners 
are  infatuated  to  their  own  ruin,  and  provoke 
him  to  jealousy  who  is  infinitely  stronger 
than  they,  1  Cor.  x.  22.  But  it  should  seem 
they  depended  upon  the  skill  of  their  men 
to  make  up  what  was  wanting  in  numbers, 
especially  a  regiment  of  slingers,  700  men, 
who,  though  left-handed,  were  so  dexterous 
at  slinging  stones  that  they  would  not  be  a 
hair's  breadth  beside  their  mark,  v.  16,  But 
these  good  marksmen  were  very  much  out  in 
their  aim  when  they  espoused  this  bad  cause. 
Benjamin  signifies  the  son  of  the  right  hand, 
yet  we  find  his  posterity  left-handed. 

18  And  the  children  of  Israel  arose, 
and  went  up  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  asked  counsel  of  God,  and  said, 
Which  of  us  shall  go  up  first  to  the 
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battle  against  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin ?  And  the  Lord  said,  Judah 
shall  (jfo  up  first.  19  And  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  rose  up  in  the  morning, 
and  encamped  against  Gibeah.  20 
And  the  men  of  Israel  went  out  to 
battle  against  Benjamin ;  and  the 
men  of  Israel  put  themselves  in  array 
to  fight  against  them  at  Gibeah.  21 
And  the  children  of  Benjamin  came 
forth  out  of  Gibeah,  and  destroyed 
down  to  the  ground  of  the  Israelites 
that  day  twenty  and  two  thousand 
men.  22  And  the  people  the  men 
of  Israel  encouraged  themselves,  and 
set  their  battle  again  in  array  in  the 
place  where  they  put  themselves  in 
array  the  first  day.  23  (And  the 
children  of  Israel  went  up  and  wept 
before  the  Lord  until  even,  and 
asked  counsel  of  the  Lord,  saying. 
Shall  I  go  up  again  to  battle  against 
the  children  of  Benjamin  my  brother? 
And  the  Lord  said.  Go  up  against 
him.)  24  And  the  children  of  Israel 
came  near  against  the  children  of 
Benjamin  the  second  day.  25  And 
Benjamin  went  forth  against  them 
out  of  Gibeah  the  second  day,  and 
destroyed  down  to  the  ground  of  the 
children  of  Israel  again  eighteen 
thousand  men ;  all  these  drew  the 
sword. 

We  have  here  the  defeat  of  the  men  of 
Israel  in  their  first  and  second  battle  with 
the  Benjamites. 

I.  Before  their  first  engagement  they  asked 
counsel  of  God  concerning  the  order  of  their 
battle  and  were  directed,  and  yet  they  were 
sorely  beaten.  They  did  not  think  it  was 
proper  to  ask  of  God  whether  they  should 
go  up  at  all  against  Benjamin  (the  case  was 
plain  enough,  the  men  of  Gibeah  must  be 
punished  for  their  wickedness,  and  Israel 
must  inflict  the  punishment  or  it  will  not  be 
done),  but  "Who  shall  go  first?"  (v.  18), 
that  is, "  Who  shall  be  general  of  our  army  ?" 
for,  which  soever  tribe  was  appointed  to  go 
first,  the  prince  of  that  tribe  must  be  looked 
upon  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole 
body.  For,  if  they  had  meant  it  of  the  order 
of  their  march  only,  it  would  have  been 
proper  to  ask,  "  Who  shall  go  next?"  and 
then,  "  Who  next  ?"  But,  if  they  know  that 
Judah  must  go  first,  they  know  they  must 
all  observe  the  orders  of  the  prince  of  that 
tribe.  This  honour  was  done  to  Judah  be- 
cause our  Lord  Jesus  was  to  spring  from  that 
tribe,  who  was  in  all  things  to  have  the  pre« 
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the  most  honourable  post,  but  withal  the 
most  dangerous,  and  probably  lost  most  in 
the  engagement.  "Who  would  strive  for  pre- 
cedency that  sees  the  peril  of  it?  Yet 
though  Judah,  that  strong  and  valiant  tribe, 
goes  up  first,  and  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
attend  them,  little  Benjamin  (so  he  is  called, 
Ps.  Ixviii.  27),  is  too  hard  for  them  all.  The 
whole  army  lays  siege  to  Gibeah,  v.  19. 
The  Benjamites  advance  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  the  army  prepares  to  give  them  a  warm 
reception  (v.  20),  turns  upon  them  to  fight 
them,  V.  20.  But  between  the  Benjamites  that 
attacked  them  in  the  front  with  incredible 
fury,  and  the  men  of  Gibeah  that  sallied  out 
upon  their  rear,  they  were  put  into  confusion 
and  lost  22,000  men,  t?.  21.  Here  were  no 
prisoners  taken,  for  there  was  no  quarter 
given,  but  all  put  to  the  sword. 

II.  Before  their  second  engagement  they 
again  asked  counsel  of  God,  and  more  so- 
lemnly than  before ;  for  they  wept  before  the 
Lord  until  evening  (v.  23),  lamenting  the  loss 
of  so  many  brave  men,  especially  as  it  was  a 
token  of  God's  displeasure  and  would  give 
occasion  to  the  Benjamites  to  triumph  in  the 
success  of  their  wickedness.  Also  at  this 
time  they  did  not  ask  who  should  go  up 
first,  but  whether  they  should  go  up  at  all. 
They  intimate  a  reason  why  they  should  scru- 
ple to  do  it,  especially  now  that  Providence 
had  frowned  upon  them,  because  Benjamin 
was  their  brother,  and  a  readiness  to  lay 
down  their  arms  if  God  should  so  order 
them.  God  bade  them  go  up  ;  he  allowed 
the  attempt,  for,  though  Benjamin  was  their 
brother,  he  was  a  gangrened  member  of 
their  body  and  must  be  cut  off.  Upon  this 
they  encouraged  themselves,  perhaps  more 
in  their  own  strength  than  in  the  divine 
commission,  and  made  a  second  attempt 
upon  the  forces  of  the  rebels,  in  the  same 
place  where  the  former  battle  was  fought 
Iv.  22),  with  the  hope  of  retrieving  their 
credit  upon  the  same  spot  of  ground  where 
they  had  lost  it,  which  they  would  not  su- 
perstitiously  change,  as  if  there  were  any 
thing  unlucky  in  the  place.  But  they  were 
this  second  time  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of 
18,000  men,  v.  25.  The  former  day's  loss 
and  this  amounted  to  40,000,  which  was 
just  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  army,  and  the 
same  number  that  they  had  drawn  out  by 
lot  to  fetch  victuals,  v.  10.  They  deci- 
mated themselves  for  that  service,  and  now 
God  again  decimated  them  for  the  slaugh- 
ter. But  what  shall  we  say  to  these  things, 
that  so  just  and  honourable  a  cause  should 
thus  be  put  to  the  worst  once  and  again  ? 
Were  they  not  fighting  God's  battles  against 
sin  ?  Had  they  not  his  commission  ?  What, 
and  yet  miscarry  thus !  1 .  God's  judgments 
are  a  great  deep,  and  his  way  is  in  the  sea. 
Clouds  and  darkness  are  often  round  about 
kim,  but  judgment  and  justice  are  always  the 
habitation  of  his  throne      We  may  be  sure 


reasons,  of  God's  proceedings.  2.  God 
would  hereby  show  them,  and  us  in  them, 
that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong,  that  we  are  not  to  confide  in 
numbers,  which  perhaps  the  IsraeUtes  did 
with  too  much  assurance.  We  must  never 
lay  the  weight  on  an  arm  of  flesh,  which  only 
the  Rock  of  ages  will  bear.  3.  God  designed 
hereby  to  correct  Israel  for  their  sins.  They 
did  well  to  show  such  a  zeal  against  the  wick- 
edness of  Gibeah :  but  were  there  not  with 
them,  even  with  them,  sins  against  the  Lord 
their  God?  Those  must  be  made  to  know 
their  o\vn  iniquity  that  are  forward  in  con- 
demning the  iniquity  of  others.  Some  think 
it  was  a  rebuke  to  them  for  not  witness- 
ing against  the  idolatry  of  Micah  and  the 
Danites,  by  which  their  religion  was  cor- 
rupted, as  they  now  did  against  the  lewdness 
of  Gibeah  and  the  Benjamites,  by  which  the 
public  peace  was  disturbed,  though  God  had 
particularly  ordered  them  to  levy  war  upon 
idolaters,  Deut.  xiii.  12,  &c.  4.  God  would 
hereby  teach  us  not  to  think  it  strange  if  a 
good  cause  should  suffer  defeat  for  a  while, 
nor  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  it  by  the  suc- 
cess of  it.  The  interest  of  grace  in  the  heart, 
and  of  religion  in  the  world,  may  be  foiled, 
and  suffer  great  loss,  and  seem  to  be  quite 
run  down,  but  judgment  will  be  brought 
forth  to  victory  at  last.  Vincimur  inpreelio, 
sed  non  in  bello — We  are  foiled  in  a  battle, 
but  not  in  the  whole  campaign.  Right  may 
fall,  but  it  shall  arise. 

26  Then  all  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  all  the  people,  went  up,  and  came 
unto  the  house  of  God,  and  wept,  and 
sat  there  before  the  Lord,  and  fasted 
that  day  until  even,  and  offered  burnt 
offerings  and  peace  offerings  before 
the  Lord.  2/  And  the  children  of 
Israel  enquired  of  the  Lord,  (for  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  God  was  there 
in  those  days,  28  And  Phinehas, 
the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron, 
stood  before  it  in  those  days,)  saying. 
Shall  I  yet  again  go  out  to  battle 
against  the  children  of  Benjamin  ray 
brother,  or  shall  I  cease  ?  And  the 
Lord  said,  Go  up  ;  for  to  morrow  I 
will  deliver  them  into  thine  hand. 
29  And  Israel  set  Hers  in  wait  round 
about  Gibeah.  30  And  the  children 
of  Israel  went  up  against  the  children 
of  Benjamin  on  the  third  day,  and 
put  themselves  in  array  against  Gi- 
beah, as  at  other  times.  31  And  the 
children  of  Benjamin  went  out  against 
the  people,  and  were  drawn  away 
from  the  city;   and  they  began   to 
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smite  of  the  people,  and  kill,  as  at 
other  times,  in  the  highways,  of  which 
one  goeth  up  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  the  other  to  Gibeah  in  the  field, 
about  thirty  men  of  Israel.  32  And 
the  children  of  Benjamin  said,  They 
are  smitten  down  before  us,  as  at  the 
first.  But  the  children  of  Israel 
said,  Let  us  flee,  and  draw  them 
from  the  city  unto  the  highways.  33 
And  all  the  men  of  Israel  rose  up 
out  of  their  place,  and  put  themselves 
in  array  at  Baal-tamar :  and  the  liers 
in  wait  of  Israel  came  forth  out  of 
their  places,  even  out  of  the  meadows 
of  Gibeah.  34  And  there  came  against 
Gibeah  ten  thousand  chosen  men  out 
of  all  Israel,  and  the  battle  was  sore : 
but  they  knew  not  that  evil  was  near 
them.  35  And  the  Lord  smote 
Benjamin  before  Israel :  and  the 
children  of  Israel  destroyed  of  the 
Benjamites  that  day  twenty  and  five 
thousand  and  a  hundred  men :  all 
these  drew  the  sword.  36  So  the 
children  of  Benjamin  saw  that  they 
were  smitten :  for  the  men  of  Israel 
gave  place  to  the  Benjamites,  because 
they  trusted  unto  the  liers  in  wait 
which  they  had  set  beside  Gibeah. 
37  And  the  liers  in  wait  hasted,  and 
rushed  upon  Gibeah  ;  and  the  liers 
in  wait  drew  themselves  along,  and 
smote  all  the  city  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword.  38  Now  there  was  an 
appointed  sign  between  the  men  of 
Israel  and  the  liers  in  wait,  that  they 
should  make  a  great  flame  with  smoke 
rise  up  out  of  the  city.  39  And 
when  the  men  of  Israel  retired  in 
the  battle,  Benjamin  began  to  smite 
and  kill  of  the  men  of  Israel  about 
thirty  persons  :  for  they  said,  Surely 
they  are  smitten  down  before  us,  as 
in  the  first  battle.  40  But  when  the 
flame  began  to  arise  up  out  of  the 
city  with  a  pillar  of  smoke,  the  Ben- 
jamites looked  behind  them,  and,  be- 
hold, the  flame  of  the  city  ascended 
up  to  heaven.  41  And  when  the 
men  of  Israel  turned  again,  the  men 
of  Benjamin  were  amazed :  for  they 
saw  that  evil  was  come  upon  them. 
42  Therefore  they  turned  their  hacks 
before  the  men  of  Israel  unto  the 
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way  of  the  wilderness ;  but  the  battle 
overtook  them;  and  them  which 
came  out  of  the  cities  they  destroyed 
in  the  midst  of  them.  43  Thus 
they  inclosed  the  Benjamites  round 
about,  and  chased  them,  and  trode 
them  down  with  ease  over  against 
Gibeah  toward  the  sunrising.  44 
And  there  fell  of  Benjamin  eighteen 
thousand  men ;  all  these  were  men 
of  valour.  45  And  they  turned  and 
fled  toward  the  wilderness  unto  the 
rock  of  Rimmon :  and  they  gleaned 
of  them  in  the  highways  five  thousand 
men ;  and  pursued  hard  after  them 
unto  Gidom,  and  slew  two  thousand 
men  of  them.  46  So  that  all  which 
fell  that  day  of  Benjamin  were  twenty 
and  five  thousand  men  that  drew  the 
sword ;  all  these  were  men  of  valour. 
47  But  six  hundred  men  turned  and 
fled  to  the  wilderness  unto  the  rock 
Rimmon,  and  abode  in  the  rock 
Rimmon  four  months.  48  And  the 
men  of  Israel  turned  again  upon  the 
children  of  Benjamin,  and  smote 
them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  as 
well  the  men  of  every  city,  as  the 
beast,  and  all  that  came  to  hand :  also 
they  set  on  fire  all  the  cities  that 
they  came  to. 

We  have  here  a  full  account  of  the  com- 
plete victory  which  the  Israelites  obtained 
over  the  Benjamites  in  the  third  engagement: 
the  righteous  cause  was  victorious  at  last, 
when  the  managers  of  it  amended  what  had 
been  amiss ;  for,  when  a  good  cause  suffers, 
it  is  for  want  of  good  management.  Observe 
then  how  the  victory  was  obtained,  and  how 
it  was  pursued. 

I.  How  the  victory  was  obtained.  Two 
things  they  had  trusted  too  much  to  in  the 
former  engagements — the  goodness  of  their 
cause  and  the  superiority  of  their  numbers. 
It  was  true  that  they  had  both  right  and 
strength  on  their  side,  which  were  great  ad- 
vantages ;  but  they  depended  too  much  upon 
them,  to  the  neglect  of  those  duties  to  which 
now,  this  third  time,  when  they  see  their 
error,  they  apply  themselves. 

1.  They  were  previously  so  confident  of 
the  goodness  of  their  cause  that  they  thought 
it  needless  to  address  themselves  to  God  for 
his  presence  and  blessing.  They  took  it  for 
granted  that  God  would  bless  them,  nay, 
perhaps  they  concluded  that  he  owed  thera 
his  favour,  and  could  not  in  justice  withhold 
it,  since  it  was  in  defence  of  virtue  that  they 
appeared  and  took  up  arms.  But  God 
having  shown  them  that  he  was  under  no 
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obligation  to  prosper  their  enterprise,  that  he 
neither  needed  them  nor  was  tied  to  them, 
that  they  were  more  indebted  to  him  for  the 
honour  of  being  ministers  of  his  justice  than 
he  to  them  for  the  service,  now  they  became 
humble  petitioners  for  success.     Before  they 
only  consulted  God's  oracle.  Who  shall  go  up 
^rst  ?  And,  Shall  we  go  up  ?  But  now  they 
implored  his  favour,  fasted  and  prayed,  and 
offered    burnt-offerings    and   peace-offerings 
(v.  26),  to  make  an  atonement  for  sin  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  dependence  up- 
on God,  and  as  an  expression  of  their  desire 
towards  him.     We  cannot  expect  the  pre- 
sence of  God  with  us,  unless  we  thus  seek  it 
in  the  way  he  has  appointed.     And  when 
ihey  were  in  this  frame,  and  thus  sought  the 
Lord,  then  he  not  only  ordered  them  to  go 
up  against  the  Benjamites  the  third  time, 
but  gave  them  a  promise  of  victory:  To- 
morrow I  will  deliver  them  into  thy  hand,  v.  28. 
2.  They  were  previously  so  confident  of 
the  greatness  of  their   strength  that  they 
thought  it  needless  to  use  any  art,  to  lay  any 
ambush,  or  form  a  stratagem,  not  doubting 
but  to  conquer  purely  by  a  strong  hand; 
but  now  they  saw  it  was  requisite  to  use 
some  policy,  as  if  they  had  an  enemy  to  deal 
with  them  that  had  been  superior  in  number  ; 
accordingly,  they  set  Hers  in  wait  (v.  29),  and 
gained  their  point,  as  their  fathers  did  before 
Ai  (Josh,  viii.),  stratagems  of  that  kind  being 
most  likely  to  take  effect  after  a  previous  de- 
feat, which  has  flushed  the  enemy,  and  made 
the  pretended  flight  the  less  suspected.   The 
management  of  this   artifice   is  here   very 
largely  described.     The  assurance  God  had 
given  them  of  success  in  this  day's  action, 
instead  of  making  them  remiss  and  pre- 
sumptuous, set  all  heads  and  hands  on  work 
for  the  eflfecting  of  what  God  had  promised. 
(1.)  Observe  the  method  they  took.     The 
body  of  the  army  faced  the  city  of  Gibeah,  as 
they  had  done  before,  advancing  towards  the 
gates,  V.  30.     The  Benjamites,  the  body  of 
whose  army  was  now  quartered  at  Gibeah, 
sallied  out  upon  them,  and  charged  them 
with  great  bravery.   The  besiegers  gave  back, 
retired  with  precipitation,  as  if  their  hearts 
failed  them  upon  the  sight  of  the  Benjamites, 
which  they  were  willing  to  believe,  proudly 
imagining  that  by  their  former  success  they 
had  made  themselves  very  formidable.    Some 
loss  the  Israelites  sustained  in  this  counter- 
feit flight,  about  thirty  men  being  cut  oflT  in 
their  rear,  v.  31,  39.     But,  when  the  Ben- 
jamites were  all  drawn  out  of  the  city,  the 
ambush  seized  the  city  (v.  37),  gave  a  signal 
to  the  body  of  the  army  (v.  38,  40),  which 
immediately  turned  upon  them  {v.  41),  and, 
it  should  seem,  another  considerable  party 
that  was  posted  at  Baal-tamar  came  upon 
them  at  the  same  time  (u.  33) ;  so  that  the 
Benjamites   were  quite   surrounded,   which 
put  them  into  the  greatest  consternation  that 
could  be.    A  sense  of  guilt  now  disheartened 
them,  and  the  higher  their  hopes  had  been 
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raised  the  more  grievous  was  this  confusion. 


At  first  the  battle  was  sore  (v.  34),  the  Ben- 
jamites fought  with  fury;  but,  when  they 
saw  what  a  snare  they  were  drawn  into,  the> 
thought  one  pair  of  heels  (as  we  say)  was 
worth  two  pair  of  hands,  and  they  made  the 
best  of  their  way  towards  the  wilderness 
(v.  42) ;  but  in  vain :  the  battle  overtook  them, 
and,  to  complete  their  distress,  those  who 
came  out  of  the  cities  of  Israel,  that  waited  to 
see  the  event  of  the  battle,  joined  with  their 
pursuers,  and  helped  to  cut  them  oflf.  Every 
man's  hand  was  against  them. 

(2.)  Observe  in  this  story,  [l.]  That  the 
Benjamites,  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
were  confident  that  the  day  was  their  own : 
They  are  smitten  down  before  us,  v.  32,  39. 
Sometimes  God  suffers  wicked  men  to  be 
lifted  up  in  successes  and  hopes,  that  their 
fall  may  be  the  sorer.  See  how  short  their 
joy  is,  and  their  triumphing  but  for  a  mo- 
ment. Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  the  harness 
boast,  except  he  has  reason  to  boast  in  God. 
[2.]  Evil  was  near  them  and  they  did  not 
know  it,  V.  34.  But  (v.  41)  they  saw,  when 
it  was  too  late  to  prevent  it,  that  evil  had  come 
upon  them.  What  evils  may  at  any  time  be 
near  us  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  less  they  are 
feared  the  heavier  they  fall.  Sinners  will  not 
be  persuaded  to  see  evil  near  them,  but  how 
dreadful  will  it  be  when  it  comes  and  there  is 
no  escaping !  1  Thess.  v.  3.  [3.]  Though 
the  men  of  Israel  played  their  parts  so  well 
in  this  engagement,  yet  the  victory  is  as- 
cribed to  God  (y.  35) :  The  Lord  smote  Ben- 
jamin before  Israel.  The  battle  was  his,  and 
so  was  the  success.  [4.]  They  trode  down 
the  men  of  Benjamin  with  ease  when  God 
fought  against  them,  v.  43.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  trample  upon  those  who  have  made 
God  their  enemy.     See  Mai.  iv.  3. 

II.  How  the  victory  was  prosecuted  and 
improved  in  a  military  execution  done  upon 
these  sinners  against  their  own  souls.  1.  Gi- 
beah itself,  that  nest  of  lewdness,  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  first  place.  The  ambush  that 
entered  the  city  by  surprise  drew  themselves 
along,  that  is,  dispersed  themselves  into  the 
several  parts  of  it,  which  they  might  easily 
do,  now  that  all  the  men  of  war  had  sallied 
out  and  very  presumptuously  left  it  defence- 
less ;  and  they  smote  all  they  found,  6ven 
women  and  children,  with  the  sword  (v.  37), 
and  set  fire  to  the  city,  v.  40.  Sin  brings 
ruin  upon  cities.  2.  The  army  in  the  field 
was  quite  routed  and  cut  off:  18,000  men 
of  valour  lay  dead  upon  the  spot,  v.  44. 
3.  Those  that  escaped  from  the  field  were 
pursued,  and  cut  off  in  their  flight,  to  the 
number  of  7000,  v.  45.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
to  think  of  out-running  divine  vengeance. 
Evil  pursues  sinners,  and  it  will  overtake 
them.  4.  Even  those  that  tarried  at  home 
were  involved  in  the  ruin.  They  let  their 
sword  devour  for  ever,  not  considering  that  ii 
would  be  bitterness  in  the  latter  end,  as  Abner 
pleads  long  after,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of 
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an  army  of  Benjamites,  probably  with  an  eye 
to  this  very  story,  2  Sam.  ii.  25,  26.  They 
put  to  the  sword  all  that  breathed,  and  set 
fire  to  all  the  cities,  v.  48.  So  that  of  all  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  for  aught  that  appears, 
there  remained  none  alive  but  600  men  that 
took  shelter  in  the  rock  Rimmon,  and  lay 
close  there  four  months,  v.  47.  Now,  (!•) 
It  is  difficult  to  justify  this  severity  as  it  was 
Israel's  act.  The  whole  tribe  of  Benjamin 
was  culpable;  but  must  they  therefore  be 
treated  as  devoted  Canaanites  ?  That  it  was 
done  in  the  heat  of  war,  that  this  was  the 
way  of  prosecuting  victories  which  the  sword 
of  Israel  had  been  accustomed  to,  that  the 
Israehtes  were  extremely  exasperated  against 
the  Benjamites  for  the  slaughter  they  had 
raade  among  them  in  the  two  former  engage- 
ments, will  go  but  a  little  way  to  excuse  the 
cruelty  of  this  execution.  It  is  true  they  had 
sworn  that  whosoever  did  not  come  up  to 
Mizpeh  should  be  put  to  death,  ch.  xxi.  5. 
But  that,  if  it  was  a  justifiable  oath,  yet  ex- 
tended only  to  the  men  of  war  ;  the  rest  were 
not  expected  to  come.  Yet,  (2.)  It  is  easy 
to  justify  the  hand  of  God  in  it.  Benjamin 
had  sinned  against  him,  and  God  had  threat- 
ened that,  if  they  forgot  him,  they  should 
perish  as  the  nations  that  were  before  them 
perished  (Deut.  viii.  20),  who  were  all  in  this 
manner  cut  oflf.  (3.)  It  is  easy  likewise  to 
improve  it  for  warning  against  the  begin- 
nings of  sin  :  they  are  like  the  letting  forth  of 
water,  therefore  leave  it  off  before  it  be  meddled 
with,  for  we  know  not  what  will  be  in  the  end 
thereof  The  eternal  ruin  of  souls  will  be 
y/orse,  and  more  fearful,  than  all  these  de- 
solations of  a  tribe.  This  affair  of  Gibeah  is 
twice  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Hosea  as  the 
beginning  of  the  corruption  of  Israel  and  a 
pattern  to  all  that  followed  (Hos.  ix.  9) :  They 
have  deeply  corrupted  themselves  as  in  the  days 
of  Gibeah  ;  and  (Hos.  x.  9),  Thou  hast  sinned 
from  the  days  of  Gibeah  ;  and  it  is  added 
that  the  battle  in  Gibeah  against  the  children 
of  iniquity  did  not  (that  is,  did  not  at  first) 
overtake  them. 

CHAP.   XXI. 

Th«  ruint  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  we  read  of  in  the  foregoing 
chapter;  now  here  we  have,  1.  The  lamentation  which  Israei 
made  o»er  the»e  mini,  ver.  1—4,  6,  15.  II.  The  provision  they 
made  for  the  repair  of  them  out  of  the  600  men  that  eicaped,  for 
whom  they  procured  wivef,  1.  Of  the  virgins  of  Jabesh-Gilead, 
when  they  destroyed  that  city  for  not  sending  its  forces  to  the 
general  rendeivous,  ver.  i,  7—14.  2.  Of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh, 
ver.  16—25.     And  so  this  melancholy  story  concludes. 

NOW  the  men  of  Israel  had  sworn 
in  Mizpeh,  saying,  There  shall 
not  any  of  us  give  his  daughter  unto 
Benjamin  to  wife.  2  And  the  people 
came  to  the  house  of  God,  and  abode 
there  till  even  before  God,  and 
lifted  up  their  voices,  and  wept  sore  ; 
3  And  said,  O  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
why  is  this  come  to  pass  in  Israel, 
that  there  should  be  to  day  one  tribe 
lacking  in  Israel  ?     4  And  it  came  to 
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pass  on  the  morrow,  that  the  people 
rose  early,  and  built  there  an  altar, 
and  offered  burnt  oflterings  and  peace 
offerings.  5  And  the  children  ot 
Israel  said,  Who  is  there  among  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel  that  came  not 
up  with  the  congregation  unto  the 
Lord?  For  they  had  made  a  great 
oath  concerning  him  that  came  not  up 
to  the  Lord  to  Mizpeh,  saying.  He 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  6  And 
the  children  of  Israel  repented  them 
for  Benjamin  their  brother,  and  said. 
There  is  one  tribe  cut  off  from  Israel 
this  day.  7  How  shall  we  do  for 
wives  for  them  that  remain,  seeing 
we  have  sworn  by  the  Lord  that  we 
will  not  give  them  of  our  daughters 
to  wives  ?  8  And  they  said.  What 
one  is  there  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
that  came  not  up  to  Mizpeh  to  the 
Lord  ?  And,  behold,  there  came 
none  to  the  camp  from  Jabesh-gilead 
to  the  assembly.  9  For  the  people 
were  numbered,  and,  behold,  there 
were  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ja- 
besh-gilead there.  10  And  the  con- 
gregation sent  thither  twelve  thou- 


sand men  of  the  valiantest,  and  com- 
manded them,  saying.  Go  and  smite 
the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  with  the 
women  and  the  children.  II  And 
this  is  the  thing  that  ye  shall  do,  Ye 
shall  utterly  destroy  every  male,  and 
every  woman  that  hath  lain  by  man. 
12  And  they  found  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Jabesh-gilead  four  hun- 
dred young  virgins,  that  had  known 
no  man  by  lying  with  any  male  :  and 
they  brought  them  unto  the  camp  to 
Shiloh,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan. 13  And  the  whole  congrega- 
tion sent  some  to  speak  to  the  child- 
ren of  Benjamin  that  were  in  the 
rock  Rimmon,  and  to  call  peaceably 
unto  them.  14  And  Benjamin  came 
again  at  that  time;  and  they  gave 
them  wives  which  they  had  saved 
alive  of  the  women  of  Jabesh-gilead : 
and  yet  so  they  sufficed  them  not. 
15  And  the  people  repented  then) 
for  Benjamin,  because  that  the  Lord 
had  made  a  breach  in  the  tribes  of 
Israel. 
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We  may  observe  in  these  verses, 

I.  The  ardent  zeal  which  the  Israehtes 
had  expressed  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
men  of  Gibeah,  as  it  was  countenanced  by 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Occasion  is  here 
given  to  mention  two  instances  of  their 
zeal  on  this  occasion,  which  we  did  not  meet 
with  before  : — 1.  While  the  general  conven- 
tion of  the  states  was  gathering  together, 
and  was  waiting  for  a  full  house  before  they 
would  proceed,  they  bound  themselves  with 
the  great  execration,  which  they  called  the 
Cherum,  utterly  to  destroy  all  those  cities 
that  should  not  send  in  their  representatives 
and  their  quota  of  men  upon  this  occasion, 
or  had  sentenced  those  to  that  curse  who 
should  thus  refuse  {v.  5) ;  for  they  would  look 
upon  such  refusers  as  having  no  indignation 
at  the  crime  committed,  no  concern  for  the 
securing  of  the  nation  from  God's  judgments 
by  the  administration  of  justice,  nor  any 
regard  to  the  authority  of  a  common  consent, 
by  which  they  were  summoned  to  meet. 
2.  When  they  had  met  and  heard  the  cause 
they  made  another  solemn  oath  that  none  of 
all  the  thousands  of  Israel  then  present,  nor 
any  of  those  whom  they  represented  (not  in- 
tending to  bind  their  posterity),  should,  if 
they  could  help  it,  marry  a  daughter  to  a 
Benjamite,  v.  1.  This  was  made  an  article 
of  the  war,  not  with  any  design  to  extirpate 
the  tribe,  but  because  in  general  they  would 
treat  those  who  were  then  actors  and  abettors 
of  this  villany  in  all  respects  as  they  treated 
the  devoted  nations  of  Canaan,  whom  they 
were  not  only  obhged  to  destroy,  but  with 
whom  they  were  forbidden  to  marry;  and 
because,  in  particular,  they  judged  those 
unworthy  to  match  with  a  daughter  of  Israel 
that  had  been  so  very  barbarous  and  abusive 
to  one  of  the  tender  sex,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  done  more  base  and  villanous,  nor 
a  more  certain  indication  given  of  a  mind 
perfectly  lost  to  all  honour  and  virtue.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  Levite's  sending  the 
mangled  pieces  of  his  wife's  body  to  the 
several  tribes  helped  very  much  to  inspire 
them  with  all  this  fury,  and  much  more  than 
a  bare  narrative  of  the  fact,  though  ever  so 
well  attested,  would  have  done,  so  much 
does  the  eye  affect  the  heart. 

II.  The  deep  concern  which  the  Israelites 
did  express  for  the  destruction  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  when  it  was  accomplished.  Observe, 

1.  The  tide  of  their  anger  at  Benja- 
min's crime  did  not  run  so  high  and  so 
strong  before  but  the  tide  of  their  grief  for 
Benjamin's  destruction  ran  as  high  and  as 
strong  after :  They  repented  for  Benjamin  their 
brother,  v.  6,  15.  They  did  not  repent  of 
their  zeal  against  the  sin;  there  is  a  holy 
indignation  against  sin,  the  fruit  of  godly 
sorrow,  which  is  to  salvation,  not  to  be  re- 
pented of,  2  Cor.  vii.  10,  11.  But  they 
repented  of  the  sad  consequences  of  what 
they  had  done,  that  they  had  carried  the 
matter  further  than  was  either  iust  or  neces- 
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all  they  found  in  arms  ;  they  needed  not  to 
have  cut  off  the  husbandmen  and  shepherds, 
the  women  and  children.  Note,  (1.)  There 
may  be  over-doing  in  well-doing.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  government  of  our 
zeal,  lest  that  which  seemed  supernatural 
in  its  causes  prove  unnatural  in  its  effects. 
That  is  no  good  divinity  which  swallows 
up  humanity.  Many  a  war  is  ill  ended 
which  was  well  begun.  (2.)  Even  necessary 
justice  is  to  be  done  with  compassion.  God 
does  not  punish  with  delight,  nor  should 
men,  (3.)  Strong  passions  make  work  for 
repentance.  What  we  say  and  do  in  a  heat 
our  calmer  thoughts  commonly  wish  undone 
again.  (4.)  In  a  civil  war  (according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Romans)  no  victories  ought  to 
be  celebrated  with  triumphs,  because,  which 
soever  side  gets,  the  community  loses,  as 
here  there  is  a  tribe  cut  off  from  Israel. 
What  the  better  is  the  body  for  one  member's 
crushing  another  ?     Now, 

2.  How  did  they  express  their  concern? 
(1.)  By  their  grief  for  the  breach  that  was 
made.  They  came  to  the  house  of  God, 
for  thither  they  brought  all  their  doubts, 
all  their  counsels,  all  their  cares,  and 
all  their  sorrows.  There  was  to  be  heard 
on  this  occasion,  not  the  voice  of  joy  and 
praise,  but  only  that  of  lamentation,  and 
mourning,  and  woe  :  They  lifted  up  their 
voices  and  wept  sore  (v.  2),  not  so  much  for 
the  40,000  whom  they  had  lost  (these  would 
not  be  so  much  missed  out  of  eleven  tribes), 
but  for  the  entire  destruction  of  one  whole 
tribe;  for  this  was  the  complaint  they  poured 
out  before  God  (v.  3) :  There  is  one  tribe 
lacking.  God  had  taken  care  of  every  tribe ; 
their  number  twelve  was  that  which  they  were 
known  by ;  every  tribe  had  his  station  ap- 
pointed in  the  camp,  and  his  stone  in  the 
high  priest's  breast-plate ;  every  tribe  had 
his  blessing  both  from  Jacob  and  Moses ; 
and  it  would  be  an  intolerable  reproach  to 
them  if  they  should  drop  any  out  of  this 
illustrious  jury,  and  lose  one  out  of  twelve, 
especially  Benjamin,  the  youngest,  who  was 
particularly  dear  to  Jacob  their  common 
ancestor,  and  whom  all  the  rest  ought  to 
have  been  in  a  particular  manner  tender  of. 
Benjamin  is  not ;  what  then  will  become  of 
Jacob?  Benjamin  become  a  Benoni,  the 
son  of  the  right  hand  a  son  of  sorrow  !  In 
this  trouble  they  built  an  altar,  not  in  com- 
petition, but  in  communion  with  the  ap- 
pointed altar  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
which  was  not  large  enough  to  contain  all 
the  sacrifices  they  designed ;  for  they  offered 
burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings,  to  give 
thanks  for  their  victory,  yet  to  atone 
for  their  own  folly  in  the  pursuit  of  it, 
and  to  implore  the  divine  favour  in  their 
present  strait.  Every  thing  that  grieves  ua 
should  bring  us  to  God.  (2.)  By  their 
amicable  treaty  with  the  poor  distressed 
refugees    that   were    hidden    in    the    rock 
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Rimmon,  to  whom  they  sent  an  act  of  in- 
demnity, assuring  them,  upon  the  public 
faith,  that  they  would  now  no  longer  treat 
them  as  enemies,  but  receive  them  as 
brethren,  v.  13.  The  falling  out  of  friends 
should  thus  be  the  renewing  of  friendship. 
Even  those  that  have  sinned,  if  at  length 
they  repent,  must  be  forgiven  and  comforted, 
2  Cor.  ii.  7.  (3.)  By  the  care  they  took  to 
provide  wives  for  them,  that  their  tribe 
might  be  built  up  again,  and  the  ruins  of  it 
repaired.  Had  the  men  of  Israel  sought 
themselves,  they  would  have  been  secretly 
pleased  with  the  e.xtinguishing  of  the  families 
of  Benjamin,  because  then  the  land  allotted 
to  them  would  escheat  to  the  rest  of  the 
tribes,  ob  defectum  sanguinis— for  want  of 
heirs,  and  be  easily  seized  for  want  of  occu- 
pants ;  but  those  have  not  the  spirit  of 
Israelites  who  aim  to  raise  themselves  upon 
the  ruins  of  their  neighbours.  They  were 
so  far  from  any  design  of  this  kind  that  all 
heads  were  at  work  to  find  out  ways  and 
means  for  the  rebuilding  of  this  tribe.  All 
the  women  and  children  of  Benjamin  were 
slain :  they  had  sworn  not  to  marry  their 
daughters  to  any  of  them ;  it  was  against 
the  divine  law  that  they  should  match  with 
the  Canaanites ;  to  oblige  them  to  that 
would  be,  in  effect,  to  bid  them  go  and 
serve  other  gods.  What  must  they  do  then 
for  wives  for  them  ?  While  the  poor  dis- 
tressed Benjamites  that  were  hidden  in  the 
rock  feared  their  brethren  were  contriving 
to  ruin  them,  they  were  at  the  same  time 
upon  a  project  to  prefer  them;  and  it  was 
this: — [l.]  There  was  a  piece  of  necessary 
justice  to  be  done  upon  the  city  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
on  the  other  side  Jordan.  It  was  found 
upon  looking  over  the  muster-roll  (which 
was  taken,  ch.  xx.  2)  that  none  appeared 
from  that  city  upon  the  general  summons 
(u.  8,  9),  and  it  was  then  resolved,  before  it 
appeared  who  were  absent,  that  whatever 
city  of  Israel  should  be  guilty  of  such  a 
contempt  of  the  public  authority  and  interest 
that  city  should  be  an  anathema;  Jabesh- 
Gilead  lies  under  that  severe  sentence,  which 
might  by  no  means  be  dispensed  with. 
Those  that  had  spared  the  Canaanites  in 
many  places,  who  were  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion by  the  divine  command,  could  not  find 
in  their  hearts  to  spare  their  brethren  that 
were  devoted  by  their  own  curse.  Why  did 
they  not  now  send  men  to  root  the  Jebusites 
out  of  Jerusalem,  to  avoid  whom  the  poor 
Levite  had  been  forced  to  go  to  Gibeah  ?  ch. 
xix.  11,  12.  Men  are  commonly  more  zea- 
lous to  support  their  own  authority  than 
God's.  A  detachment  is  therefore  sent  of 
12,000  men,  to  execute  the  sentence  upon 
Jabesh-Gilead.  Having  found  that  when 
the  whole  body  of  the  army  went  against 
Gibeah  the  people  were  thought  too  many 
for  God  to  deliver  them  into  their  hands,  on 
this  expedition  they  sent  but  a  few,  r.  10. 
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Their  commission  is  to  put  all  to  the  sword, 
men,  women,  and  children  (w.  11),  according 
to  that  law  (Lev.  xxvii.  29),  Whatsoever  is  de~ 
voted  of  men,  by  those  that  have  power  to  do 
it,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  [2.]  An 
expedient  is  hence  formed  for  providing  the 
Benjamites  with  wives.  When  Moses  sent 
the  same  number  of  men  to  avenge  the  Lord 
on  Midian,  the  same  orders  were  given  as 
here,  that  all  married  women  should  be  slain 
with  their  husbands,  as  one  with  them,  but 
that  the  virgins  should  be  saved  alive,  Nimi. 
xxxi.  17,  18.  That  precedent  was  suflScient 
to  support  the  distinction  here  made  be- 
tween a  wife  and  a  virgin,  v.  11,  12.  400 
virgins  that  were  marriageable  were  found 
in  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  these  were  married  to 
so  many  of  the  surviving  Benjamites,  v.  14. 
Their  fathers  were  not  present  when  the  vow 
was  made  not  to  marry  with  Benjamites,  so 
that  they  were  not  under  any  colour  of 
obligation  by  it :  and  besides,  being  a  prey 
taken  in  war,  they  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  conquerors.  Perhaps  the  alliance  now 
contracted  between  Benjamin  and  Jabesh- 
Gilead  made  Saul,  who  was  a  Benjamite,  the 
more  concerned  for  that  place  (1  bam.  xi.  4), 
though  then  inhabited  by  new  families. 

16*  Then  the  elders  of  the  congre- 
gation said,  How  shall  we  do  for 
wives  for  them  that  remain,  seeing 
the  women  are  destroyed  out  of  Ben- 
jamin ?  17  And  they  said,  There  must 
be  an  inheritance  for  them  that  be 
escaped  of  Benjamin,  that  a  tribe  be 
not  destroyed  out  of  Israel.  18 
Howbeit  we  may  not  give  them  wives 
of  our  daughters :  for  the  children  of 
Israel  have  sworn,  saying,  Cursed  be 
he  that  giveth  a  wife  to  Benjamin. 
19  Then  they  said.  Behold,  there  is 
a  feast  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh  yearly 
in  a  place  which  is  on  the  north  side 
of  Beth-el,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
highway  that  goeth  up  from  Beth- el 
to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of 
Lebonah.  20  Therefore  they  com- 
manded the  children  of  Benjamin, 
saying.  Go  and  lie  in  wait  in  the 
vineyards  ;  21  And  see,  and,  behold, 
if  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  come  out 
to  dance  in  dances,  then  come  ye  out 
of  the  vineyards,  and  catch  you  every 
man  his  wife  of  the  daughters  oi 
Shiloh,  and  go  to  the  land  of  Ben- 
jamin. 22  And  it  shall  be,  when 
their  fathers  or  their  brethren  come 
unto  us  to  complain,  that  we  will  say 
unto  them.  Be  favourable  unto  them 
for  our  sakes :   because  we  reserved 
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not  to  each  man  his  wife  in  the  war  : 
for  ye  did  not  give  unto  them  at  this 
time,  that  ye  should  be  guilty.  23 
And  the  children  of  Benjamin  did  so, 
and  took  them  wives,  according  to 
their  number,  of  them  that  danced, 
whom  they  caught :  and  they  went 
and  returned  unto  their  inheritance, 
and  repaired  the  cities,  and  dwelt  in 
them.  24  And  the  children  of  Is- 
rael departed  thence  at  that  time, 
every  man  to  his  tribe  and  to  liis 
family,  and  they  went  out  from  thence 
every  man  to  his  inheritance.  25  In 
those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel:  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

We  have  here  the  method  that  was  taken 
to  provide  the  200  Benjamites  that  remained 
with  wives.  And,  though  the  tribe  was  re- 
duced to  a  small  number,  they  were  only  in 
care  to  provide  each  man  with  one  wife,  not 
with  more  under  pretence  of  multiplying 
them  the  faster.  They  may  not  bestow 
their  daughters  upon  them,  but  to  save  their 
oath,  and  yet  marry  some  of  their  daughters 
to  them,  they  put  them  into  a  way  of  taking 
them  by  surprise,  and  marrying  them,  which 
sliould  be  ratified  by  their  parents'  consent, 
ex  post  facto — afterwards.  The  less  consider- 
ation is  used  before  the  making  of  a  vow, 
the  more,  commonly,  there  is  need  of  after- 
wards for  the  keeping  of  it. 

I.  That  which  gave  an  opportunity  for  the 
doing  of  this  was  a  public  ball  at  Shiloh, 
in  the  fields,  at  which  all  the  young  ladies 
of  that  city  and  the  parts  adjacent  that  were 
so  disposed  met  to  dance,  in  honour  of  a 
feast  of  the  Lord  then  observed,  probably 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  (v.  19),  for  that  feast 
(bishop  Patrick  says)  was  the  only  season 
wherein  the  Jewish  virgins  were  allowed  to 
dance,  and  that  not  so  much  for  their  own 
recreation  as  to  express  their  holy  joy,  as 
David  when  he  danced  before  the  ark,  other- 
wise the  present  melancholy  posture  of 
public  affairs  would  have  made  dancing  un- 
seasonable, as  Isa.  xxii.  12, 13.  The  dancing 
was  very  modest  and  chaste.  It  was  not 
mixed  dancing ;  no  men  danced  with  these 
daughters  of  Shiloh,  nor  did  any  married 
women  so  far  forget  their  gravity  as  to  join 
with  them.  However  their  dancing  thus  in 
public  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  those  that 
had  a  design  upon  them,  whence  bishop 
Hall  observes  that  the  ambushes  of  evil  spirits 
carry  away  many  souls  from  dancing  to  a 
fearful  desolation. 

II.  The  elders  of  Israel  gave  authority  to 
the  Benjamites  to  do  this,  to  lie  in  wait  in 
the  vineyards  which  surrounded  the  green 
they  used  to  dance  on,  and,  when  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  their  sport,  to  come  upon 
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them,  and  catch  every  man  a  wife  for  himself, 
and  carry  them  straight  away  to  their  own 
country,  v.  20,  21.  They  knew  that  none  of 
their  own  daughters  would  be  there,  so  that 
the  parents  of  these  virgins  could  not  be  said 
to  give  them,  for  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.  A  sorry  salvo  is  better  than  none,  to 
save  the  breaking  of  an  oath  :  it  were  much 
better  to  be  cautious  in  making  vows,  that 
there  be  not  occasion  afterwards,  as  there  was 
here,  to  say  before  the  angel  that  it  was  an  error. 
Here  was  a  very  preposterous  way  of  match- 
making, when  both  the  mutual  affection  of 
the  young  people  and  the  consent  of  the 
parents  must  be  presumed  to  come  after ; 
the  case  was  extraordinary,  and  may  by  no 
means  be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  Over* 
hasty  marriages  often  occasion  a  leisurely 
repentance;  and  what  comfort  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  match  made  either  by  force 
or  fraud  ?  The  virgins  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
were  taken  out  of  the  midst  of  blood  and 
slaughter,  but  these  of  Shiloh  out  of  the 
midst  of  mirth  and  joy ;  the  former  had 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  they  had  their  lives 
for  a  prey,  and  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
had  no  cause  to  complain,  after  a  while, 
when  they  found  themselves  matched,  not 
to  men  of  broken  and  desperate  fortunes, 
as  they  seemed  to  be,  who  were  lately 
fetched  out  of  a  cave,  but  to  men  of  the 
best  and  largest  estates  in  the  nation,  as 
they  must  needs  be  when  the  lot  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  consisted  of 
45,600  men  (Num.  xxvi.  41),  came  to  be 
divided  again  among  600,  who  had  all  by 
survivorship. 

III.  They  undertook  to  pacify  the  fathers 
of  these  young  women.  As  to  the  infringe- 
ment of  their  paternal  authority,  they  would 
easily  forgive  it  when  they  considered  to 
what  fair  estates  their  daughters  were 
matched  and  what  mothers  in  Israel  they  were 
likely  to  be ;  but  the  oath  they  were  bound 
by,  not  to  give  their  daughters  to  Benjamites, 
might  perhaps  stick  with  some  of  them, 
whose  consciences  were  tender,  yet,  as  to 
that,  this  might  satisfy  them: — 1.  That  the 
necessity  was  urgent  (v.  22) :  We  reserved 
not  to  each  man  his  wife,  owning  now  that 
they  did  ill  to  destroy  all  the  women,  and 
desiring  to  atone  for  their  too  rigorous  con- 
struction of  their  vow  to  destroy  them  by  the 
most  favourable  construction  of  their  vow  not 
to  match  with  them.  "  And  therefore  for  our 
sakes,  who  were  too  severe,  let  them  keep  what 
they  have  got."  For,  2.  In  strictness  it  was 
not  a  breach  of  their  vow  ;  they  had  sworn 
not  to  give  them  their  daughters,  but  they 
had  not  sworn  to  fetch  them  back  if  they 
were  forcibly  taken,  so  that  if  there  was  any 
fault  the  elders  must  be  responsible,  not  the 
parents.  And  Quod  fieri  non  debuit,  factum 
valet — That  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
done  is  yet  valid  when  it  is  done.  The  thing 
was  done,  and  is  ratified  only  by  connivance, 
according  to  the  laWj,  Num.  xxx.  4. 
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Lastly,  In  the  close  of  all  we  have,  l.The 
Rettling  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  again.  The 
few  that  remained  returned  to  the  inheritance 
of  that  tribe,  v.  23.  And  soon  after  from 
among  them  sprang  Ehud,  who  was  famous 
in  his  generation,  the  second  judge  of  Israel, 
ch.  iii.  15.  2.  The  disbanding  and  dispersing 
of  the  army  of  Israel,  v.  24.  They  did  not 
set  up  for  a  standing  army,  nor  pretend  to 
make  any  alterations  or  establishments  in 
the  government;   but,  when  the  affair  was 


over  for  which  they  were  called  together 
they  quietly  departed  in  God's  peace,  every 
man  to  his  family.  Public  services  must  not 
make  us  think  ourselves  above  our  own  pri- 
vate affairs  and  the  duty  of  providing  for  our 
own  house.  3.  A  repetition  of  the  cause  of 
these  confusions,  v.  25.  Though  God  was 
their  King,  every  man  would  be  his  own 
master,  as  if  there  was  no  king.  Blessed  be 
God  for  magistracy. 


AN 


EXPOSITION, 

WITH     PRACTICAL     OBSERVATIONS, 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF 


R  U  T  H 


This  short  history  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  one  particular  family  fitly  follows  the  book  of  Judges 
(the  events  related  here  happening  in  the  days  of  the  judges),  and  fitly  goes  before  the  books  of 
Samuel,  because  in  the  close  it  introduces  David  ;  yet  the  Jews,  in  their  Bibles,  separate  it  from 
both,  and  make  it  one  of  the  five  Meo-illoth,  or  Volumes,  which  they  put  together  towards  the 
latter  end,  in  this  order:  Solomo?is  Song,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther.  It  is 
probable  that  Samuel  was  the  penman  of  it.  It  relates  not  miracles  nor  laws,  wars  nor  victories, 
nor  the  revolutions  of  states,  but  the  affliction  first  and  afterwards  the  comfort  of  Naomi,  the 
conversion  first  and  afterwards  the  preferment  of  Ruth.  Many  such  events  have  happened, 
which  perhaps  we  may  think  as  well  worthy  to  be  recorded  ;  but  these  God  saw  fit  to  transmit  the 
knowledge  of  to  us ;  and  even  common  historians  think  they  have  liberty  to  choose  their  subject. 
The  design  of  this  book  is,  I.  To  lead  to  providence,  to  show  us  how  conversant  it  is  about  our 
private  concerns,  and  to  teach  us  in  them  all  to  have  an  eye  to  it,  acknowledging  God  in  all  our 
ways  and  in  all  events  that  concern  us.  See  1  Sam.  ii.  7,  8  ;  Ps.  cxiii.  7 — 1).  II.  To  lead  to 
Christ,  who  descended  from  Ruth,  and  part  of  whose  genealogy  concludes  the  book,  whence  it 
is  fetched  into  Matt.  i.  In  the  conversion  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  and  the  bringing  of  her  into 
the  pedigree  of  the  Messiah,  we  have  a  type  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  in  due  time  into  the 
fellowship  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  The  afflictions  of  Naomi  and  Ruth  we  have  an  account  of, 
c/t.  i.  Instances  of  their  industry  and  humility,  ch.  ii.  The  bringing  of  them  into  an  alliance 
with  Boaz,  ch.  iii.  And  their  happy  settlement  thereby,  ch.  iv.  And  let  us  remember  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Bethlehem,  the  city  where  our  Redeemer  was  born. 


CHAP.  I. 


In  thii  chapter  we  have  Naomi'i  afiliclioni.  I.  Ai  a  diatreiorcl 
boutekeeper,  Torced  by  Tamine  to  remove  into  the  land  of  Moab, 
ver.  1,  3.  II.  At  a  mournful  widow  and  mother,  bewailing  the 
death  of  her  huiband  and  her  two  ioni,  ver.  .^— .'j.  III.  A«  a 
careful  mother-in-law,  desirous  to  be  kind  to  her  fwo  daughtert, 
but  at  a  loss  how  to  be  su  when  she  returns  to  her  own  country, 
vor.  C— 13.  Orpah  she  parts  with  in  sorrow,  ver.  14.  Ruth  she 
takes  with  her  in  fear,  ver.  15— IS.  IV.  As  a  poor  woman  sent 
back  to  the  place  of  her  (irst  settlement,  to  be  supported  by  the 
kindness  of  her  friends,  ver.  19—22.  All  these  things  were  me- 
^ncholy  and  seemed  against  her,  and  yet  all  were  working  for 

NOW  it  came  to  pass  m  the  days 
when  the  judges  ruled,  that 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  land.  And 
a  certain  man  of  Beth-lehem-judah 
went  to  sojourn  in  the  country  of 
Moab,  he,  and  his  wife,  and  his  two 
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sons.  2  And  the  name  of  the  man 
was  Elimelech,  and  the  name  of  his 
wife  Naomi,  and  the  name  of  his  two 
sons  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  Ephrath- 
ites  of  Beth-lehem-judah.  And  they 
came  into  the  country  of  Moab,  and 
continued  there.  3  And  Ehmelech 
Naomi's  husband  died  ;  and  she  was 
left,  and  her  two  sons.  4  And  they 
took  them  wives  of  the  women  of 
Moab:  the  name  of  the  one  was 
Orpah,  and  the  name  of  the  other 
Ruth  :  and  they  dwelled  there  about 
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ten  years.  5  And  Mahlon  and  Chilion 
died  also  both  of  them;  and  the 
woman  was  left  of  her  two  sons  and 
her  husband. 

The  first  words  give  all  the  date  we  have 
of  this  story.  It  was  in  the  days  when  the 
judges  ruled  (v.  1),  not  in  those  disorderly 
times  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel ;  but 
under  which  of  the  judges  these  things  hap- 
pened we  are  not  told,  and  the  conjectures 
of  the  learned  are  very  uncertain.  It  must 
have  been  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
judges'  time,  for  Boaz,  who  married  Ruth, 
was  born  of  Rahab,  who  received  the  spies  in 
Joshua's  time.  Some  think  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Ehud,  others  of  Deborah;  the  learned 
bishop  Patrick  inclines  to  think  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Gideon,  because  in  his  days  only  we 
read  of  a  famine  by  the  Midianites'  invasion, 
Judges  vi.  3,  4.  While  the  judges  were 
ruling,  some  one  city  and  some  another. 
Providence  takes  particular  cognizance  of 
Bethlehem,  and  has  an  eye  to  a  King,  to 
Messiah  himself,  who  should  descend  from 
two  Gentile  mothers,  Rahab  and  Ruth. 
Here  is, 

I.  A  famine  in  the  land,  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  that  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
This  was  one  of  the  judgments  which  God 
nad  threatened  to  bring  upon  them  for  their 
sins.  Lev.  xxvi.  19,  20.  He  has  many 
arrows  in  his  quiver.     In  the  days  of  the 

udges  they  were  oppressed  by  their  enemies  ; 
and,  when  by  that  judgment  they  were  not 
reformed,  God  tried  this,  for  when  he  judges 
he  will  overcome.  When  the  land  had  rest, 
yet  it  had  not  plenty ;  even  in  Bethlehem, 
which  signifies  the  house  of  bread,  there  was 
scarcity.  A  fruitful  land  is  turned  into  bar- 
renness, to  correct  and  restrain  the  luxury  and 
wantonness  of  those  that  dwell  therein. 

II.  An  account  of  one  particular  family 
distressed  in  the  famine ;  it  is  that  of  Eli- 
melech.  His  name  signifies  my  God  a  king, 
agreeable  to  the  state  of  Israel  when  the 
judges  ruled,  for  the  Lord  was  their  King, 
and  comfortable  to  him  and  his  family  in 
their  affliction,  that  God  was  theirs  and  that 
he  reigns  for  ever.  His  wife  was  Naomi, 
which  signifies  my  amiable  or  pleasant  one. 
But  his  sons'  names  were  Mahlon  and 
Chilion,  sickness  and  consumption,  perhaps 
because  weakly  children,  and  not  likely  to  be 
long-lived.  Such  are  the  productions  of  our 
pleasant  things,  weak  and  infirm,  fading  and 
dying. 

III.  The  removal  of  this  family  from  Beth- 
lehem into  the  country  of  Moab  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  for  subsistence,  because  of  the 
famine,  v.  1,  2.  It  seems  there  was  plenty 
in  the  country  of  Moab  when  there  was 
ccarcity  of  bread  in  the  land  of  Israel.  Com- 
mon gifts  of  providence  are  often  bestowed 
in  greater  plenty  upon  those  that  are 
strangers  to  God  than  upon  those  that  know 
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and  worship  him.  Moab  is  at  ease  from  his 
youth,  while  Israel  is  emptied  from  vessel  to 
vessel  (Jer.  xlviii.  11),  not  because  God  loved 
Moabites  better,  but  because  they  have  thei* 
portion  in  this  life.  Thither  Elimelech  goes 
not  to  settle  for  ever,  but  to  sojourn  for  a 
time,  during  the  dearth,  as  Abraham,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  went  into  Egypt,  and  Isaac 
into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  Now  here, 
1.  EUmelech's  care  to  provide  for  his  fa- 
mily, and  his  taking  his  wife  and  children 
with  him,  were  without  doubt  commendable 
If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  he  hath  denied 
the  faith,  1  Tim.  v.  8.  When  he  was  in  his 
straits  he  did  not  forsake  his  house,  go  seek 
his  fortune  himself,  and  leave  his  wife  and 
children  to  shift  for  their  own  maintenance ; 
but,  as  became  a  tender  husband  and  a 
loving  father,  where  he  went  he  took  them 
with  him,  not  as  the  ostrich.  Job  xxxix.  16. 
But,  2.  I  see  not  how  his  removal  into  the 
country  of  Moab,  upon  this  occasion,  could 
be  justified.  Abraham  and  Isaac  were  only 
sojourners  in  Canaan,  and  it  was  agreeable 
to  their  condition  to  remove ;  but  the  seed 
of  Israel  were  now  fixed,  and  ought  not  to 
remove  into  the  territories  of  the  heathen. 
What  reason  had  Elimelech  to  go  more  than 
any  of  his  neighbours  ?  If  by  any  ill  hus- 
bandry he  had  wasted  his  patrimony,  and 
sold  his  land  or  mortgaged  it  (as  it  should 
seem,  ch.  iv.  3,  4),  which  brought  him  into  a 
more  necessitous  condition  than  others,  the 
law  of  God  would  have  obliged  his  neighbours 
to  relieve  him  (Lev.xxv.35);  but  that  was  not 
his  case,  for  he  went  out  full,  r.  21.  By 
those  who  tarried  at  home  it  appears  that  the 
famine  was  not  so  extreme  but  that  there 
was  sufficient  to  keep  hfe  and  soul  together ; 
and  his  charge  was  but  small,  only  two  sons. 
But  if  he  could  not  be  content  with  the  short 
allowance  that  his  neighbours  took  up  with, 
and  in  the  day  of  famine  could  not  be  sa- 
tisjied  unless  he  kept  as  plentiful  a  table  as 
he  had  done  formerly,  if  he  could  not  live  in 
hope  that  there  would  come  years  of  plenty 
again  in  due  time,  or  could  not  with  pa- 
tience wait  for  those  years,  it  was  his  fault, 
and  he  did  by  it  dishonour  God  and  the 
good  land  he  had  given  them,  weaken  the 
hands  of  his  brethren,  with  whom  he  should 
have  been  willing  to  take  his  lot,  and  set  an 
ill  example  to  others.  If  nil  should  do  as 
he  did  Canaan  would  be  dispeopled.  Note, 
It  is  an  evidence  of  a  discontented,  distrust- 
ful, unstable  spirit,  to  be  weary  of  the  place 
in  which  God  hath  set  us,  and  to  be  for 
leaving  it  immediately  whenever  we  meet 
with  any  uneasiness  or  inconvenience  in  it. 
It  is  folly  to  think  of  escaping  that  cross 
which,  being  laid  in  our  way,  we  ought  to 
take  up.  It  is  our  wisdom  to  make  the  best 
of  that  which  is,  for  it  is  seldom  that 
changing  our  place  is  mending  it.  Or,  if  he 
would  remove,  why  to  the  country  of  Moab  ? 
If  he  had  made  enquiry,  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  found   plenty  in  some  of  the 
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tribes  of  Israel,  those,  for  instance,  on  the 
otlier  side  Jordan,  that  bordered  on  the  land 
of  Moab ;  if  he  had  had  that  zeal  for  God 
and  his  worship,  and  that  affection  for  his 
orethren  which  became  an  Israelite,  he  would 
not  have  persuaded  himself  so  easily  to  go 
and  sojourn  among  Moabites. 

IV.  The  marriage  of  his  two  sons  to  two 
of  the  daughters  of  Moab  after  his  death, 
r.  4.  All  agree  that  this  was  ill  done.  The 
Chaldee  says.  They  transgressed  the  decree  of 
the  word  of  the  Lord  in  taking  strange  wives. 
If  they  woilld  not  stay  unmarried  till  their 
return  to  the  land  of  Israel,  they  were  not  so 
far  off  but  that  they  might  have  fetched 
themselves  wives  thence.  Little  did  Elime- 
lech  think,  when  he  went  to  sojourn  in 
Moab,  that  ever  his  sons  would  thus  join 
in  affinity  with  Moabites.  But  those  that 
bring  young  people  into  bad  acquaintance, 
and  take  them  out  of  the  way  of  public 
ordinances,  though  they  may  think  them 
well-principled  and  armed  against  tempta- 
tion, know  not  what  they  do,  nor  ivhat  will 
be  the  end  thereof.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  women  they  married  were  proselyted  to 
the  Je\vi8h  religion,  for  Orpah  is  said  to  re- 
turn to  her  gods  (v.  15) ;  the  gods  of  Moab 
were  hers  still.  It  is  a  groundless  tradition 
of  the  Jews  that  Ruth  was  the  daughter  of 
Eglon  king  of  Moab,  yet  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast  inserts  it ;  but  this  and  their  other 
tradition,  which  he  inserts  likewise,  cannot 
agree,  that  Boaz  who  married  Ruth  was  the 
same  with  Ibzan,  who  judged  Israel  200 
years  after  Eglon's  death,  Judg.  xii. 

V.  The  death  of  Elimelech  and  his  two 
sons,  and  the  disconsolate  condition  Naomi 
was  thereby  reduced  to.  Her  husband  died 
(v.  3)  and  her  two  sons  (v.  5)  soon  after  their 
marriage,  and  the  Chaldee  says.  Their  days 
were  shortened,  because  they  transgressed 
the  law  in  marrying  strange  wives.  See 
here,  1.  That  wherever  we  go  we  cannot 
out-run  death,  whose  fatal  arrows  fly  in  all 
places.  2.  That  we  cannot  expect  to  pros- 
per when  we  go  out  of  the  way  of  our  duty. 
He  that  will  save  his  life  by  any  indirect 
course  shall  lose  it.  3.  That  death,  when  it 
comes  into  a  family,  often  makes  breach 
upon  breach.  One  is  taken  away  to  prepare 
another  to  follow  soon  after ;  one  is  taken 
away,  and  that  affliction  is  not  duly  im- 
proved, and  therefore  God  sends  another  of 
the  same  kind.  When  Naomi  had  lost  her 
husband  she  took  so  much  the  more  com- 
placency and  put  so  much  the  more  con- 
fidence in  her  sons.  Under  the  shadow  of 
these  surviving  comforts  she  thinks  she  shall 
live  among  the  heathen,  and  exceedingly 
glad  she  was  of  these  gourds ;  but  behold 
they  wither  presently,  green  and  growing  up 
in  the  morning,  cut  down  and  dried  up  before 
night,  buried  soon  after  they  were  married, 
for  neither  of  them  left  any  children.  So 
uncertain  and  transient  are  all  our  enjoy- 
ments here.     It  is  therefore  our  wisdom  to 
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make  sure  of  those  comforts  that  will  be 
made  sure  and  of  which  death  cannot  rob  us 
But  how  desolate  was  the  condition,  and 
how  disconsolate  the  spirit,  of  poor  Naomi, 
when  the  woman  teas  left  of  her  two  sons  and 
her  husband  I  When  these  two  things,  loss 
of  children  and  widowhood,  come  upon  her  in 
a  moment,  come  upon  her  in  their  perfection, 
by  whom  shall  she  be  comforted?  Isa.  xlvii. 
9;  li.  19.  It  is  God  alone  who  has  where- 
withal to  comfort  those  who  are  thus  cast 
down. 

6  Then  she  arose  with  her  daugh- 
ters in  law,  that  she  might  return 
from  the  country  of  Moab :  for  she 
had  heard  in  the  country  of  Moab 
how  that  the  Lord  had  visited  his 
people  in  giving  them  bread.  7  Where- 
fore she  went  forth  out  of  the  place 
where  she  was,  and  her  two  daughters 
in  law  with  her ;  and  they  went  on 
the  way  to  return  unto  the  land  of 
Judah.  8  And  Naomi  said  unto  her 
two  daughters  in  law,  Go,  return  each 
to  her  mother's  house:  the  Lord 
deal  kindly  with  you,  as  ye  have 
dealt  with  the  dead,  and  with  me.  9 
The  Lord  grant  you  that  ye  may  find 
rest,  each  of  you  in  the  house  of  her 
husband.  Then  she  kissed  them ; 
and  they  lifted  up  their  voice,  and 
wept.  10  And  they  said  unto  her, 
Surely  we  will  return  with  thee  unto 
thy  people.  1 1  And  Naomi  said, 
Turn  again,  my  daughters  :  why  will 
ye  go  with  me  ?  are  there  yet  any 
more  sons  in  my  womb,  that  they 
may  be  your  husbands?  12  Turn 
again,  my  daughters,  go  your  way  ; 
for  I  am  too  old  to  have  a  husband. 
If  I  should  say,  I  have  hope,  if  I 
should  have  a  husband  also  to  night, 


and  should  also  bear  sons ;  1 3 
Would  ye  tarry  for  them  till  they 
were  grown  ?  would  ye  stay  for  them 
from  having  husbands  ?  nay,  my 
daughters ;  for  it  grieveth  me  much 
for  your  sakes  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  is  gone  out  against  me.  H 
And  they  lifted  up  their  voice,  and 
wept  again:  and  Orpah  kissed  her 
mother  in  law ;  but  Ruth  clave  untG 
her.  15  And  she  said.  Behold,  thy 
sister  in  law  is  gone  back  unto  her 
people,  and  unto  her  gods  :  return 
thou  after  thy  sister  in  law.  16  And 
Ruth  said,  Intreat  me  not  to  leave 
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thee,  or  to  return  from  following 
after  thee  :  for  whither  thou  goest,  I 
will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I 
will  lodge :  thy  people  shall  he  my 
people,  and  thy  God  my  God:  17 
Where  thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and 
there  will  I  be  buried :  the  Lord  do 
so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but 
death  part  thee  and  me.  18  When 
she  saw  that  she  was  stedfastly 
minded  to  go  with  her,  then  she  left 
speaking  unto  her. 

See  here,  I.  The  good  affection  Naomi 
Dor-,  to  the  land  of  Israel,  v.  6.  Though  she 
could  not  stay  in  it  while  the  famine  lasted, 
she  would  not  stay  out  of  it  when  the  famine 
ceased.  Though  the  country  of  Moab  had 
afforded  her  shelter  and  supply  in  a  time  of 
need,  yet  she  did  not  intend  it  should  be  her 
rest  for  ever;  no  land  should  be  that  but  the 
holy  land,  in  which  the  sanctuary  of  God 
was,  of  which  he  had  said.  This  is  my  rest  for 
ever.     Observe, 

1.  God,  at  last,  returned  in  mercy  to  his 
people;  for,  though  he  contend  long,  he 
will  not  contend  always.  As  the  judgment 
of  oppression,  under  which  they  often 
groaned  in  the  time  of  the  judges,  still  came 
to  an  end,  after  a  while,  when  God  had  raised 
them  up  a  dehverer,  so  here  the  judgment  of 
famine  :  At  length  God  graciously  visited  his 
oeople  in  giving  them  bread.  Plenty  is  God's 
gift,  and  it  is  his  visitation  which  by  bread, 
the  staff  of  life,  holds  our  souls  in  life. 
Though  this  mercy  be  the  more  striking 
when  it  comes  after  famine,  yet  if  we  have 
constantly  enjoyed  it,  and  never  knew  what 
famine  meant,  we  are  not  to  think  it  the  less 
valuable. 

2.  Naomi  then  returned,  in  duty  to  her 
people.  She  had  often  enquired  of  their 
state,  what  harvests  they  had  and  how  the 
markets  went,  and  still  the  tidings  were  dis- 
couraging; but  like  the  prophet's  servant, 
who,  having  looked  seven  times  and  seen  no 
sign  of  rain,  at  length  discerned  a  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  which  soon  over- 
spread the  heavens,  so  Naomi  at  last  has  good 
news  brought  her  of  plenty  in  Bethlehem, 
and  then  she  can  think  of  no  other  than  re- 
turning thither  again.  Her  new  alliances  in 
the  country  of  Moab  could  not  make  her 
forget  her  relation  to  the  land  of  Israel. 
Note,  Though  there  be  a  reason  for  our 
oeing  in  bad  places,  yet,  when  the  reason 
2eases,  we  must  by  no  means  continue  in 
them.  Forced  absence  from  God's  ordinances, 
and  forced  presence  with  wicked  people,  are 
great  afflictions ;  but  when  the  force  ceases, 
and  such  a  situation  is  continued  of  choice, 
then  it  becomes  a  great  sin.  It  should  seem 
Bhe  began  to  think  of  returning  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  her  two  sons,  (1.)  Be- 
cause she  looked  upon  that  affliction  to  be  a 
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judgment  upon  her  family  for  lingering  in 
the  country  of  Moab  ;  and  hearing  this  to 
be  the  voic&  of  the  rod,  and  of  him  that  op- 
pointed  it,  she  obeys  and  returns.  Had  she 
returned  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  per 
haps  she  might  have  saved  the  life  of  her 
sons ;  but,  when  Godjudgeth  he  will  overcome, 
and,  if  one  affliction  prevail  not  to  awaken  us 
to  a  sight  and  sense  of  sin  and  duty,  another 
shall.  When  death  comes  into  a  family  ifc 
ought  to  be  improved  for  the  reforming  of 
what  is  amiss  in  the  family  :  when  relations 
are  taken  away  from  us  we  are  put  upon 
enquiry  whether,  in  some  instance  or  other, 
we  are  not  out  of  the  way  of  our  duty,  that 
we  may  return  to  it.  God  calls  our  sins  to 
remembrance  when  he,' slays  a  son,  1  Kings 
xvii.  18.  And,  if  he  thus  hedge  up  our  way 
with  thorns,  it  is  that  he  may  oblige  us  to 
say.  We  will  go  and  return  to  our  first 
husband,  as  Naomi  here  to  her  country,  Hos 
ii.  7.  (2.)  Because  the  land  of  Moab  had 
now  become  a  melancholy  place  to  her.  It 
is  with  little  pleasure  that  she  can  breathe  in 
that  air  in  which  her  husband  and  sons  had 
expired,  or  go  on  that  ground  in  which  they 
lay  buried  out  of  her  sight,  but  not  out  of 
her  thoughts  ;  now  she  will  go  to  Canaan 
again.  Thus  God  takes  away  from  us  the 
comforts  we  stay  ourselves  too  much  upon 
and  solace  ourselves  too  much  in,  here  in  the 
land  of  our  sojourning,  that  we  may  think 
more  of  our  home  in  the  other  world,  and  by 
faith  and  hope  may  hasten  towards  it.  Earth 
is  embittered  to  us,  that  heaven  may  be  en- 
deared. 

II.  The  good  affection  which  her  daughters- 
in-law,  and  one  of  them  especially,  bore  to 
her,  and  her  generous  return  of  their  good 
affection. 

1.  They  were  both  so  kind  as  to  accompany 
her,  some  part  of  the  way  at  least,  when  she 
returned  towards  the  land  of  Judah.  Her 
two  daughters-in-law  did  not  go  about  to 
persuade  her  to  contiime  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
but,  if  she  was  resolved  to  go  home,  would  pay 
her  all  possible  civihty  and  respect  at  parting ; 
and  this  was  one  instance  of  it :  they  would 
bring  her  on  her  way,  at  least,  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  their  country,  and  help  her  to  carry 
her  luggage  as  far  as  they  went,  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  she  had  any  servant  to 
attend  her,  v.  7-  By  this  we  see  both  that 
Naomi,  as  became  an  Israelite,  had  been 
very  kind  and  obliging  to  them  and  had  won 
their  love,  in  which  she  is  an  example  to  all 
mothers-in-law,  and  that  Orpah  and  Ruth 
had  a  just  sense  of  her  kindness,  for  they 
were  willing  to  return  it  thus  far.  It  was  a 
sign  they  had  dwelt  together  in  unity,  though 
those  were  dead  by  whom  the  relation  be- 
tween them  came.  Though  they  retained 
an  affection  for  the  gods  of  Moab  (v.  15), 
and  Naomi  was  stiU  faithful  to  the  God  ot 
Israel,  yet  that  was  no  hindrance  to  either 
side  from  love  and  kindness,  and  all  the  good 
offices  that  the  relation  required.    Mothers- 
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in-law  and  daughters-in-law  are  too  often  at 
variance  (Matt.  x.  35),  and  therefore  it  is  the 
more  commendable  if  they  live  in  love  ;  let 
all  who  sustain  this  relation  aim  at  the  praise 
of  doing  so. 

2.  When  they  had  gone  a  little  way  with 
her  Naomi,  with  a  great  deal  of  affection, 
urged  them  to  go  back  (y.  8,  9):  Return 
each  to  her  mother's  house.  When  they  were 
dislodged  by  a  sad  providence  from  the  house 
of  their  husbands  it  was  a  mercy  to  them 
that  they  had  their  parents  yet  living,  that 
they  had  their  houses  to  go  to,  where  they 
might  be  welcome  and  easy,  and  were  not 
turned  out  to  the  wide  world.  Naomi  sug- 
gests that  their  own  mothers  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  them  than  a  mother-in- 
law,  especially  when  their  own  mothers  had 
houses  and  their  mother-in-law  was  not  sure 
she  had  a  place  to  lay  her  head  in  which 
she  could  call  her  own.  She  dismisses 
them, 

(1.)  With  commendation.  This  is  a  debt 
owing  to  those  who  have  conducted  them- 
selves well  in  any  relation,  they  ought  to  have 
the  praise  of  it :  You  have  dealt  kindly  with  the 
dead  and  with  me,  that  is,  "  You  were  good 
wives  to  your  husbands  that  are  gone,  and 
have  been  good  daughters  to  me,  and  not 
wanting  to  your  duty  in  either  relation." 
Note,  When  we  and  our  relations  are  part- 
mg,  by  death  or  otherwise,  it  is  very  com- 
fortable if  v/e  have  both  their  testimony  and 
the  testimony  of  our  own  consciences  for  us 
that  while  we  were  together  we  carefully  en- 
deavoured to  do  our  duty  in  the  relation. 
This  will  help  to  allay  the  bitterness  of  part- 
ing ;  and,  while  we  are  together,  we  should 
labour  so  to  conduct  ourselves  as  that  when 
we  part  we  may  not  have  cause  to  reflect 
with  regret  upon  our  miscarriages  in  the 
relation. 

(2.)  With  prayer.  It  is  very  proper  for 
friends,  when  they  part,  to  part  with  prayer. 
She  sends  them  home  with  her  blessing; 
and  the  blessing  of  a  mother-in-law  is  not  to 
be  slighted.  In  this  blessing  she  twice 
mentions  the  name  Jehovah,  Israel's  God,  and 
the  only  true  God,  that  she  might  direct  her 
daughters  to  look  up  to  him  as  the  only 
fountain  of  all  good.  To  him  she  prays  in 
general  that  he  would  recompense  to  them  the 
kindness  they  had  shown  to  her  and  hers. 
Tt  may  be  expected  and  prayed  for  in  faith 
that  God  will  deal  kindly  with  those  that 
have  dealt  kindly  with  their  relations.  He 
that  water eth  shall  he  watered  also  him- 
self. And,  in  particular,  that  they  might  be 
happy  in  marrying  again  :  The  Lord  grant 
that  you  may  find  rest,  each  of  you  in  the 
house  of  her  husband.  Note,  [l.]  It  is  very 
lit  that,  according  to  the  apostle's  direction 
(1  Tim.  V.  14),  the  younger  women,  and  he 
speaks  there  of  young  widows,  should  marry, 
bear  children,  and  guide  the  house.  And  it  is 
a  pity  that  those  who  have  approved  them- 
selves good  wives  should  not  again  be  blessed 
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with  good  husbands,  especially  those  that 
like  these  widows  have  no  children.  [2.] 
The  married  state  is  a  state  of  rest,  such 
rest  as  this  world  affords,  rest  in  the  house 
of  a  husband,  more  than  can  be  expected  in 
the  house  of  a  mother  or  a  mother-in-law. 
[3.]  This  rest  is  God's  gift.  If  any  content 
and  satisfaction  be  found  in  our  outward  con- 
dition, God  must  be  acknowledged  in  it 
There  are  those  that  are  unequally  yoked 
that  find  little  rest  even  in  the  house  of  a 
husband.  Their  affliction  ought  to  make 
those  the  more  thankful  to  whom  the  rela- 
tion IS  comfortable.  Yet  let  God  be  the  rest 
of  the  soul,  and  no  perfect  rest  thought  of  od 
this  side  heaven. 

(3.)  She  dismissed  them  with  great  affec- 
tion :  She  kissed  them,  wished  she  had  some- 
what better  to  give  them,  but  silver  and 
gold  she  had  none.  However,  this  parting 
kiss  shall  be  the  seal  of  such  a  true  friendship 
as  (though  she  never  see  them  more)  she  will, 
while  she  lives,  retain  the  pleasing  remem- 
brance of.  If  relations  m»ust  part,  let  them 
thus  part  in  love,  that  they  may  (if  they  never 
meet  again  in  this  world)  meet  in  the  world 
of  everlasting  love. 

3.  The  two  young  widows  could  not  think 
of  parting  with  their  good  mother-in-law,  so 
much  had  the  good  conversation  of  that  pious 
Israelite  won  upon  them.  They  not  only 
lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept,  as  loth  to  part, 
but  they  professed  a  resolution  to  adhere  to 
her  {v.  10) :  "  Surely  we  will  return  with  thee 
unto  thy  people,  and  take  our  lot  with  thee." 
It  is  a  rare  instance  of  affection  to  a  mother- 
in-law  and  an  evidence  that  they  had,  forhei 
sake,  conceived  a  good  opinion  of  the  people 
of  Israel.  Even  Orpah,  who  afterwards 
went  back  to  her  gods,  now  seemed  resolved 
to  go  forward  with  Naomi.  The  sad  cere- 
mony of  parting,  and  the  tears  shed  on  that 
occasion,  drew  from  her  this  protestation,  but 
it  did  not  hold.  Strong  passions,  without  a 
settled  judgment,  commonly  produce  weak 
resolutions. 

4.  Naomi  sets  herself  to  dissuade  them 
from  going  along  with  her,  v.  1 1 — 13. 

(1.)  Naomi  urges  her  afflicted  condition. 
If  she  had  had  any  sons  in  Canaan,  or  any 
near  kinsmen,  whom  she  could  have  expected 
to  marry  the  widows,  to  raise  up  seed  to  those 
that  were  gone,  and  to  redeem  the  mortgaged 
estate  of  the  family,  it  might  have  been  some 
encouragement  to  them  to  hope  for  a  com- 
fortable settlement  at  Bethlehem.  But  she 
had  no  sons,  nor  could  she  think  of  any  near 
kinsman  likely  to  do  the  kinsman's  part,  and 
therefore  argues  that  she  was  never  likely  to 
have  any  sons  to  be  husbands  for  them,  for 
she  was  too  old  to  have  a  husband  ;  it  became 
her  age  to  think  of  dying  and  going  out  of 
the  world,  not  of  marrying  and  beginning  the 
world  again.  Or,  if  she  had  a  husband,  she 
could  not  expect  to  have  children,  nor, 
if  she  had  sons,  could  she  think  thjit  these 
young  widows  would  stay  unmarried  till  her 
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sens  that  should  yet  be  born  would  grow  up 
to  be  marriageable.  Yet  this  was  not  all: 
she  could  not  only  not  propose  to  herself  to 
marry  them  like  themselves,  but  she  knew 
not  how  to  maintain  them  like  themselves. 
The  greatest  grievance  of  that  poor  condition 
to  which  she  was  reduced  was  that  she  was 
not  in  a  capacity  to  do  for  them  as  she  would : 
It  grieveth  me  more  for  your  sokes  than  for 
my  own  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  gone 
out  against  me.  Observe,  [i.]  She  judges 
herself  chiefly  aimed  at  in  the  affliction,  that 
God's  quarrel  was  principally  with  her :  "  The 
hand  of  the  Lord  has  gone  out  against  me. 
I  am  the  sinner  ;  it  is  with  me  that  God  has 
a  controversy  ;  it  is  with  me  that  he  is  con- 
tending ;  I  take  it  to  myself."  This  well  be- 
comes us  when  we  are  under  affliction ; 
though  many  others  share  in  the  trouble,  yet 
we  must  hear  the  voice  of  the  rod  as  if  it 
spoke  only  against  us  and  to  us,  not  billeting 
the  rebukes  of  it  at  other  people's  houses, 
but  taking  them  to  ourselves.  [2.]  She 
laments  most  the  trouble  that  redounded  to 
them  from  it.  She  was  the  sinner,  but  they 
were  the  sufferers  :  It  grieveth  me  much  for 
your  sakes.  A  gracious  generous  spirit  can 
better  bear  its  own  burden  than  it  can  bear 
to  see  it  a  grievance  to  others,  or  others  in 
any  way  drawn  into  trouble  by  it.  Naomi 
could  more  easily  want  herself  than  see  her 
daughters  want.  "Therefore  turn  again, 
my  daughters,  for,  alas !  I  am  in  no  capacity 
to  do  you  any  kindness."     But, 

(2.)  Did  Naomi  do  well  thus  to  discourage 
her  daughters  from  going  with  her,  when,  by 
taking  them  with  her,  she  might  save  them 
from  the  idolatry  of  Moab  and  bring  them 
to  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel? 
Naomi,  no  doubt,  desired  to  do  so.  But, 
[l.]  If  they  did  come  with  her,  she  would 
not  have  them  to  come  upon  her  account. 
Those  that  take  upon  them  a  profession  of 
religion  only  in  complaisance  to  their  rela- 
tions, to  oblige  their  friends,  or  for  the  sake 
of  company,  will  be  converts  of  small  value 
and  of  short  continuance.  [2.]  If  they  did 
come  with  her,  she  would  have  them  to  make 
it  their  deliberate  choice,  and  to  sit  down  first 
and  count  the  cost,  as  it  concerns  those  to  do 
that  may  take  up  a  profession  of  religion. 
It  is  good  for  us  to  be  told  the  worst.  Our 
Saviour  took  this  course  with  him  who,  in 
the  heat  of  zeal,  spoke  that  bold  word, 
Master,  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou 
goest.  "  Come,  come,"  says  Christ,  "  canst 
thou  fare  as  I  fare  ?  The  Son  of  man  has  not 
where  to  lay  his  headj  know  this,  and  then 
consider  whether  thou  canst  find  in  thy 
heart  to  take  thy  lot  with  him,"  Matt.  viii. 
19,  20.  Thus  Naomi  deals  with  her 
daughters-in-law.  Thoughts  ripened  into 
resolves  by  serious  consideration  are  likely 
to  be  kept  always  in  the  imagination  of  the 
heart,  whereas  what  is  soon  ripe  is  soon 
rotten. 

5.  Orpah  was  easily  persuaded  to  yield  to 
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her  own  corrupt  inclination,  and  to  go  back 
to  her  country,  her  kindred,  and  her  father's 
house,  now  when  she  stood  fair  for  an 
effectual  call  from  it.  They  both  lifted  up 
their  voice  and  wept  again  (v.  14),  being  much 
aflS'ected  with  the  tender  things  that  Naomi 
had  said.  But  it  had  a  different  eflfect  upon 
them:  to  Orpah  it  was  a  savour  of  death  unto 
death ;  the  representation  Naomi  had  made 
of  the  inconveniences  they  must  count  upon 
if  they  went  forward  to  Canaan  sent  her  back 
to  the  country  of  Moab,  and  served  her  as 
an  excuse  for  her  apostasy ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  strengthened  Ruth's  resolution,  and 
her  good  affection  to  Naomi,  with  whose 
wisdom  and  goodness  she  was  never  so 
charmed  as  she  was  upon  this  occasion ;  thus 
to  her  it  was  a  savour  of  life  unto  life.  (1.) 
Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law,  that  is,  took 
an  affectionate  leave  of  her,  bade  her  farewell 
for  ever,  without  any  purpose  to  follow  her 
hereafter,  as  he  that  said  he  would  follow 
Christ  when  he  had  buried  his  father  or 
bidden  those  farewell  that  were  at  home. 
Orpah's  kiss  showed  she  had  an  affection  for 
Naomi  and  was  loth  to  part  from  her ;  yet  she 
did  not  love  her  well  enough  to  leave  her 
country  for  her  sake.  Thus  many  have  a 
value  and  affection  for  Christ,  and  yet  come 
short  of  salvation  by  him,  because  they 
cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  forsake  other 
things  for  him.  They  love  him  and  yet 
leave  him,  because  they  do  not  love  him 
enough,  but  love  other  things  better.  Thus 
the  young  man  that  went  away  from  Christ 
went  away  sorrowful.  Matt.  xix.  22.  But, 
(2.)  Ruth  clave  unto  her.  Whether,  when  she 
came  from  home,  she  was  resolved  to  go 
forward  with  her  or  no  does  not  appear; 
perhaps  she  was  before  determined  what  to 
do,  out  of  a  sincere  affection  for  the  God 
of  Israel  and  to  his  law,  of  which,  by  the 
good  instructions  of  Naomi,  she  had  some 
knowledge. 

6.  Naomi  persuades  Ruth  to  go  back, 
urging,  as  a  further  inducement,  her  sister's 
example  (v.  15):  Thy  sister-in-law  has  gone 
back  to  her  people,  and  therefore  of  course 
gone  back  to  her  gods;  for,  whatever  she 
might  do  while  she  lived  with  her  mother-in- 
law,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  her 
to  show  any  respect  to  the  God  of  Israel 
when  she  went  to  live  among  the  worshippers 
of  Chemosh.  Those  that  forsake  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  and  return  to  the  people  of 
Moab,  will  certainly  break  off  their  com- 
munion with  God,  and  embrace  the  idols  of 
Moab,  Now,  return  thou  after  thy  sister, 
that  is,  "  If  ever  thou  wilt  return,  return  now. 
This  is  the  greatest  trial  of  thy  constancy; 
stand  this  trial,  and  thou  art  mine  for  ever." 
Such  offences  as  that  of  Orpah's  revolt  must 
needs  come,  that  those  who  are  perfect  and 
sincere  may  be  made  manifest,  as  Ruth  was 
upon  this  occasion. 

7.  Ruth  puts  an  end  to  the  debate  by  a 
most  solemn  profession  of  her  immovable  re- 
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solution  never  to  forsake  her,  nor  to  return 
to  her  own  country  and  her  old  relations 
again,  ».  16,  17- 

(1.)  Nothing  could  be  said  more  fine,  more 
brave,  than  this.  She  seems  to  have  had 
another  spirit,  and  another  speech,  now  that 
her  sister  had  gone,  and  it  is  an  instance  of 
the  grace  of  God  inclining  the  soul  to  the  re- 
solute choice  of  the  better  part.  D)-aw  me 
thus,  and  we  will  run  after  thee.  Her  mo- 
ther's dissuasions  made  her  the  more  reso- 
lute; as  when  Joshua  said  to  the  people. 
You  cannot  serve  the  Lord,  they  said  it  with 
the  more  vehemence.  Nay,  but  we  will,  [l.] 
She  begs  of  her  mother-in-law  to  say  no 
more  against  her  going :  Entreat  me  not  to 
leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after 
thee  ;  for  all  thy  entreaties  now  cannot  shake 
that  resolution  which  thy  instructions  for- 
merly have  wrought  in  me,  and  therefore  let 
me  hear  no  more  of  them."  Note,  It  is  a 
great  vexation  and  imeasiness  to  those  that 
are  resolved  for  God  and  religion  to  be 
tempted  and  solicited  to  alter  their  resolution. 
Those  that  would  not  think  of  it  would  not 
hear  of  it.  Entreat  me  not.  The  margin 
reads  it.  Be  not  against  me.  Note,  We  are 
to  reckon  those  against  us,  and  really  our 
enemies,  that  would  hinder  us  in  our  way  to 
the  heavenly  Canaan.  Our  relations  they 
may  be,  but  they  cannot  be  our  friends,  that 
would  dissuade  us  from  and  discourage  us  in 
the  service  of  God  and  the  work  of  religion. 
[2.]  She  is  very  particular  in  her  resolution 
to  cleave  to  her  and  never  to  forsake  her; 
and  she  speaks  the  language  of  one  resolved 
for  God  and  heaven.  She  is  so  in  love,  not 
with  her  mother's  beauty,  or  riches,  or  gaiety 
(all  these  were  withered  and  gone),  but  with 
her  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  grace,  which  re- 
mained with  her,  even  in  her  present  poor 
and  melancholy  condition,  that  she  resolves 
to  cleave  to  her.  First,  She  will  travel  with 
her :  Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,  though  to 
a  country  I  never  saw  and  in  a  low  and  ill 
opinion  of  which  I  have  been  trained  up; 
though  far  from  my  own  country,  yet  with 
thee  every  road  shall  be  pleasant.  Secondly, 
She  will  dwell  with  her :  "  Where  thou  lodgest 
I  will  lodge,  though  it  be  in  a  cottage,  nay, 
though  it  be  no  better  a  lodging  than  Jacob 
had  when  he  had  the  stones  for  his  pillow. 
Wl>ere  thou  settest  up  thy  staff  t  will  set  up 
mine,  be  it  where  it  may."  Thirdly,  She  will 
twist  interests  with  her :  Thy  people  shall  be 
my  people.  From  Naomi's  character  she 
concludes  certainly  that  that  great  nation  was 
a  wise  and  an  understanding  people.  She 
judges  of  them  all  by  her  good  mother,  who, 
wherever  she  went,  was  a  credit  to  her  coun- 
try (as  all  those  should  study  to  be  who  pro- 
fess relation  to  the  better  country,  that  is, 
the  heavenly),  and  therefore  she  will  think 
herself  happy  if  she  may  be  reckoned  one  of 
them.  "  Thy  people  shall  be  mine  to  asfio^ 
ciate  with,  to  be  conformable  to,  and  to  be 
concerned  for."  Fourthly,  She  will  join  in 
i5S 
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religion  Avith  her.  Thus  she  determined  to 
be  hers  usque  ad  aras — to  the  very  altars: 
"  Thy  God  shall  be  my  God,  and  farewell  to 
all  the  gods  of  Moab,  which  are  vanity  and  a 
lie.  I  will  adore  the  God  of  Israel,  the  only 
living  and  true  God,  trust  in  him  alone, 
serve  him,  and  in  every  thing  be  ruled  by 
him ;"  this  is  to  take  the  Lord  for  our  God. 
Fifthly,  She  will  gladly  die  in  the  same  bed : 
Where  thou  diest  will  I  die.  She  takes  it  for 
granted  they  must  both  die,  and  that  in  all 
probability  Naomi,  as  the  elder,  would  die 
first,  and  resolves  to  continue  in  the  same 
house,  if  it  might  be,  till  her  days  also  were 
fulfilled,  intimating  likewise  a  desire  to  par- 
take of  her  happiness  in  death ;  she  wishes 
to  die  in  the  same  place,  in  token  of  her  dying 
after  the  same  manner.  "  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  righteous  Naomi,  and  let  my  last 
end  be  like  hers."  Sixthly,  She  will  desire 
to  be  buried  in  the  same  grave,  and  to  lay 
her  bones  by  hers :  There  will  I  be  buried,  not 
desiring  to  have  so  much  as  her  dead  body 
carried  back  to  the  country  of  Moab,  in  token 
of  any  remaining  kindness  for  it ;  but,  Naomi 
and  she  having  joined  souls,  she  desires  they 
may  mingle  dust,  in  hopes  of  rising  together, 
and  being  together  for  ever  in  the  other  world. 
[3.]  She  backs  her  resolution  to  adhere  to 
Naomi  with  a  solemn  oath  :  The  Lord  do  so 
to  me,  and  more  also  (which  was  an  ancient 
form  of  imprecation),  if  aught  but  death  part 
thee  and  me.  An  oath  for  confirmation  was 
an  end  of  this  strife,  and  would  leave  a  last- 
ing obligation  upon  her  never  to  forsake  that 
good  way  she  was  now  making  choice  of. 
First,  It  is  implied  that  death  would  separate 
between  them  for  a  time.  She  could  promise 
to  die  and  be  buried  in  the  same  place,  but 
not  at  the  same  time;  it  might  so  happen 
that  she  might  die  first,  and  this  would  part 
them.  Note,  Death  parts  those  whom  no- 
thing else  will  part.  A  dying  hour  is  a  part- 
ing hour,  and  should  be  so  thought  of  by  us 
and  prepared  for.  Secondly,  It  is  resolved 
that  nothing  else  should  part  them ;  not  any 
kindness  from  her  own  family  and  people, 
nor  any  hope  of  preferment  among  them,  not 
any  unkindness  from  Israel,  nor  the  fear  of 
poverty  and  disgrace  among  them.  "  No,  I 
will  never  leave  thee."     Now, 

(2.)  This  is  a  pattern  of  a  resolute  convert 
to  God  and  rehgion.  Thus  must  we  be  at  a 
point,  [l.]  We  must  take  the  Lord  for  our 
God.  "This  God  is  my  God  for  ever  and 
ever;  I  have  avouched  him  for  mine."  [2.] 
When  we  take  God  for  our  God  we  must 
take  his  people  for  our  people  in  all  condi- 
tions ;  though  they  be  a  poor  despised  people, 
yet,  if  they  be  his,  they  must  be  ours.  [3.] 
Having  cast  in  our  lot  among  them,  we  must 
be  willing  to  take  our  lot  with  them  and  to 
fare  as  they  fare.  We  must  submit  to  tho 
same  yoke  and  draw  in  it  faithfully,  take  uj) 
the  eame  cross  and  carry  it  cheerfully,  go 
\^;iere  God  will  have  us  to  go,  though  it 
should  be  into  banishment,  and  lodge  where 
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he  will  havp  us  to  lodge,  though  it  be  in  a 
prison,  die  where  he  will  have  us  die,  and  lay 
our  bones  in  the  graves  of  the  upright,  who 
enter  into  peace  and  rest  in  their  beds,  though 
they  be  but  the  graves  of  the  common  people. 
[4. J  We  must  resolve  to  continue  and  per- 
severe, and  herein  our  adherence  to  Christ 
must  be  closer  than  that  of  Ruth  to  Naomi. 
She  resolved  that  nothing  but  death  should 
separate  them ;  but  we  must  resolve  that 
death  itself  shall  not  separate  us  from  our 
duty  to  Christ,  and  then  we  may  be  sure  that 
death  itself  shall  not  separate  us  from  our 
happiness  in  Christ.  [5. J  We  must  bind  our 
souls  with  a  bond  never  to  break  these  pious 
resolutions,  and  swear  unto  the  Lord  that  we 
will  cleave  to  him.  Fast  bind,  fast  find.  He 
that  means  honestly  does  not  startle  at  as- 
surances. 

S.  Naomi  is  hereby  silenced  (v.  18) :  When 
she  saw  that  Ruth  was  stedfastly  minded  to  go 
with  her  (which  was  the  very  thing  she  aimed 
at  in  all  that  she  had  said,  to  make  her  of  a 
stedfast  mind  in  going  with  her),  when  she 
saw  that  she  had  gained  her  point,  she  was 
well  satisfied,  and  left  off  speaking  to  her. 
She  could  desire  no  more  than  that  solemn 
protestation  which  Ruth  had  just  now  made. 
See  the  power  of  resolution,  how  it  puts 
temptation  to  silence.  Those  that  are  unre- 
solved, and  go  in  religious  ways  without  a 
stedfast  mind,  tempt  the  tempter,  and  stand 
like  a  door  half  open,  which  invites  a  thief; 
but  resolution  shuts  and  bolts  the  door,  re- 
sists the  devil,  and  forces  him  to  flee. 

The  Chaldee  paraphrase  thus  relates  the 
debate  between  Naomi  and  Ruth: — Ruth  said. 
Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  for  /  will  be  a 
proselyte.  Naomi  said.  We  are  commanded 
to  keep  sabbaths  and  good  days,  on  which  we 
may  not  travel  above  2000  cubits — a  sabbath- 
day's  journey.  Well,  said  Ruth,  whither 
thou  goest  I  will  go.  Naomi  said.  We  are 
commanded  not  to  tarry  all  night  with  Gen- 
tiles. Well,  said  Ruth,  where  thou  lodgest  I 
will  lodge.  Naomi  said.  We  are  commanded 
to  keep  613  precepts.  Well,  said  Ruth,  what- 
ever thy  people  keep  I  will  keep,  for  they  shall 
he  my  people.  Naomi  said,  We  are  forbidden 
to  worship  any  strange  god.  Well,  said  Ruth, 
thy  God  shall  be  my  God.  Naomi  said.  We 
have  four  sorts  of  deaths  for  malefactors, 
stoning,  burning,  strangling,  and  slaying  with 
the  sword.  Well,  said  Ruth,  where  thou  diest 
We  have,  said  Naomi,  houses  of 
And  there,  said  Ruth,  will  I  be 
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Mara :  for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt 
very  bitterly  with  me.  21  I  went 
out  full,  and  the  Lord  hath  brought 
me  home  again  empty  :  why  then  call 
ye  me  Naomi,  seeing  the  Lord  hath 
testified  against  me,  and  the  Almighty 
hath  afflicted  me  ?  22  So  Naomi 
returned,  and  Ruth  the  Moabitess, 
her  daughter  in  law,  with  her,  which 
returned  out  of  the  country  of  Moab: 
and  they  came  to  Beth-lehem  in  the 
beginning  of  barley  harvest. 


/  will  die 
sepulchre, 
buried. 


19  So  they  two  went  until  they 
came  to  Beth-lehem.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  they  were  come  to 
Beth-lehem,  that  all  the  city  was 
moved  about  them,  and  they  said,  Is 
this  Naomi  ?  20  And  she  said  unto 
them.   Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me 


Naomi  and  Ruth,  after  many  a  weary  step 
(the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  we  may  suppose, 
being  somewhat  relieved  by  the  good  in- 
structions Naomi  gave  to  her  proselyte  and 
the  good  discourse  they  had  together),  came 
at  last  to  Bethlehem.  And  they  came  very 
seasonably,  in  the  beginning  of  the  barley- 
harvest,  which  was  the  first  of  their  harvests, 
that  of  wheat  following  after.  Now  Naomi's 
own  eyes  might  convince  her  of  the  truth  of 
what  she  had  heard  in  the  country  of  Moab, 
that  the  Lord  had  visited  his  people  in  giving 
them  bread,  and  Ruth  might  see  this  good 
land  in  its  best  state ;  and  now  they  had  op- 
portunity to  provide  for  winter.  Our  times 
are  in  God's  hand,  both  the  events  and  the 
time  of  them.     Notice  is  here  taken, 

I.  Of  the  discomposure  of  the  neighbours 
upon  this  occasion  (v.  19):  All  the  city  was 
moved  about  them.  Her  old  acquaintance  ga- 
thered about  her,  to  enquire  concerning  her 
state,  and  to  bid  her  welcome  to  Bethlehem 
again.  Or  perhaps  they  were  moved  about 
her,  lest  she  should  be  a  charge  to  the  town, 
she  looked  so  bare.  By  this  it  appears  that 
she  had  formerly  lived  respectably,  else  there 
would  not  have  been  so  much  notice  taken  of 
her.  If  those  that  have  been  in  a  high  and 
prosperous  condition  break,  or  fall  into  po- 
verty or  disgrace,  their  fall  is  the  more  re- 
markable. And  they  said.  Is  this  Naomi. ^ 
ITie  women  of  the  city  said  it,  for  the  word  is 
feminine.  I'hose  with  whom  she  had  for- 
merly been  intimate  were  surprised  to  see  her 
in  this  condition ;  she  was  so  much  broken 
and  altered  with  her  afl^ictions  that  they  could 
scarcely  believe  their  own  eyes,  nor  think  that 
this  was  the  same  person  whom  they  had 
formerly  seen,  so  fresh,  and  fair,  and  gay: 
Is  this  Naomi  f  So  unlike  is  the  rose  when 
it  is  withered  to  what  it  was  when  it  was 
blooming.  What  a  poor  figure  does  Naomi 
make  now,  compared  with  what  she  made  in 
her  prosperity  1  If  any  asked  this  question 
in  contempt,  upbraiding  her  with  her  miseries 
("  is  this  she  that  could  not  be  content  to  fare 
as  her  neighbours  did,  but  must  ramble  to  a 
strange  country  ?  see  what  she  has  got  by 
it !"),  their  temper  was  very  base  and  sordid, 
Nothing  more  barbarous  than  to  triumph 
over  those  that  are  fallen.    But  we  may  sup« 
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pose  that  the  generality  asked  it  in  compas- 
sion and  commiseration :  "  Is  this  she  that 
lived  so  plentifully,  and  kept  so  good  a  house, 
and  was  so  charitable  to  the  poor  ?  How  has 
the  gold  become  dim  /"  Those  that  had  seen 
the  magnificence  of  the  first  temple  wept  when 
they  saw  the  meanness  of  the  second ;  so 
these  here.  Note,  Afflictions  will  make  great 
and  surprising  changes  in  a  little  time. 
AVhen  we  see  how  sickness  and  old  age  alter 
people,  change  their  coimtenance  and  temper, 
we  may  think  of  what  the  Bethlehemites  said : 
"  Is  this  Naomi  ?  One  would  not  take  it  to  be 
the  same  person."  God,  by  his  grace,  fit  us 
for  all  such  changes,  especially  the  great 
change ! 

II.  Of  the  composure  of  Naomi's  spirit. 
If  some  upbraided  her  with  her  poverty,  she 
was  not  moved  against  them,  as  she  would 
have  been  if  she  had  been  poor  and  proud ; 
but,  with  a  great  deal  of  pious  patience,  bore 
that  and  all  the  other  melancholy  effects  of 
her  affliction  {v.  20,  21) :  Call  me  not  Naomi, 
call  me  Mara,  &c.  "  Naomi  signifies  plea- 
sant or  amiable  J  but  all  my  pleasant  things 
are  laid  waste ;  call  me  Mara,  bitter  or  bitter- 
ness, for  I  am  now  a  woman  of  a  sorrowful 
spirit."  Thus  does  she  bring  her  mind  to 
her  condition,  which  we  all  ought  to  do  when 
our  condition  is  not  in  every  thing  to  our 
mind.     Observe, 

1.  The  change  of  her  state,  and  how  it 
is  described,  with  a  pious  regard  to  the  divine 
providence,  and  without  any  passionate  mur- 
murings  or  complaints,  (1.)  It  was  a  very 
sad  and  melancholy  change.  She  ivent  out 
full  J  so  she  thought  herself  when  she  had 
her  husband  with  her  and  two  sons.  Much 
of  the  fulness  of  our  comfort  in  this  world 
arises  from  agreeable  relations.  But  she  now 
came  home  again  empty,  a  widow  and  child- 
less, and  probably  had  sold  her  goods,  and 
of  all  the  effects  she  took  with  her  brought 
home  no  more  than  the  clothes  on  her  back. 
So  uncertain  is  all  that  which  we  call  fulness 
in  the  creature,  1  Sam.  ii.  5.  Even  in  the 
fulness  of  that  sufficiency  we  may  be  in 
straits.  But  there  is  a  fulness,  a  spiritual 
and  divine  fulness,  which  we  can  never  be 
emptied  of,  a  good  part  which  shall  not  be 
takeii  from  those  that  have  it.  (2.)  She  ac- 
knowledges the  hand  of  God,  his  mighty 
hand,  in  the  affliction.  "  It  is  the  Lord  that 
has  brought  me  home  again  empty  ;  it  is  the 
Almighty  that  has  afflicted  me."  Note,  No- 
thing conduces  more  to  satisfy  a  gracious 
soul  under  an  affliction  than  the  consideration 
of  the  hand  of  God  in  it.  It  is  the  Lord, 
I  Sam.  iii.  18  ;  Job  i.  21.  Especially  to  con- 
sider that  he  who  afflicts  us  is  Shaddai,  the 
Almighty,  with  whom  it  is  folly  to  contend 
and  to  whom  it  is  our  duty  and  interest  to 
submit.  It  is  that  name  of  God  by  which  he 
enters  into  covenant  with  his  people :  /  am 
God  Almighty,  God  All-sufficient,  Gen.  xvii.  1 . 
He  afflicts  as  a  God  in  covenant,  and  his  all- 
sufficiency  may  be  our  support  and  supply 
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under  all  our  afflictions.  He  that  empties 
us  of  the  creature  knows  how  to  fill  us  with 
himself.  (3.)  She  speaks  very  feelingly  of 
the  impression  which  the  affliction  had  made 
upon  her :  He  has  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me. 
The  cup  of  affliction  is  a  bitter  cup,  and  even 
that  which  afterwards  yields  the  peaceable 
fruit  of  righteousness,  yet,  for  the  present,  is 
not  joyous,  but  grievous,  Heb.  xii.  11.  Job 
complains.  Thou  writest  bitter  things  against 
me.  Job  xiii.  26.  (4.)  She  owns  the  affliction 
to  come  from  God  as  a  controversy :  The 
Lord  hath  testified  against  me.  Note,  When 
God  corrects  us  he  testifies  against  us  and 
contends  with  us  (Job  x.  17),  intimating  that 
he  is  displeased  with  us.  Every  rod  has  a 
voice,  the  voice  of  a  witness. 

2.  The  compliance  of  her  spirit  with  this 
change :  "  Call  me  not  Naomi,  for  I  am  no 
more  pleasant,  either  to  myself  or  to  my 
friends ;  but  call  me  Mara,  a  name  more 
agreeable  to  my  present  state."  Many  that 
are  debased  and  impoverished  yet  affect  to 
be  called  by  the  empty  names  and  titles  of 
honour  they  have  formerly  enjoyed.  Naomi 
did  not  so.  Her  humility  regards  not  a  glo- 
rious name  in  a  dejected  state.  If  God  deal 
bitterly  with  her,  she  will  accommodate  her- 
self to  the  dispensation,  and  is  willing  to  be 
called  Mara,  bitter.  Note,  It  well  becomes  us 
to  have  our  hearts  humbled  under  humbling 
providences.  AVhen  our  condition  is  brought 
down  our  spirits  should  be  brought  down 
with  it.  And  then  our  troubles  are  sanctified 
to  us  when  we  thus  comport  with  them ;  for 
it  is  not  an  affliction  itself,  but  an  affliction 
rightly  borne,  that  does  us  good.  Perdidisti 
tot  mala,  si  nondum  misera  esse  didicisti — So 
many  calamities  have  been  lost  upon  you  if 
you  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  suffer.  Sen 
ad  Helv.     Tribulation  works  patience. 


CHAP.   II. 

There  it  scarcely  any  chapter  in  all  the  lacreil  hiitory  that  stoopt 
lo  low  at  thit  to  take  cognizance  of  to  mean  a  perton  at  Ruth,  a 
poor  IVIoabitith  widow,  to  mean  an  action  at  her  gleaning  corn 
in  a  neighbour't  field,  and  the  minute  circumttancet  thereof, 
lint  all  thit  wat  in  order  to  her  being  grafted  into  the  line  of 
Chriit  and  taken  in  among  hit  ancettort,  that  the  might  be  i 
figure  of  the  etpoutalt  of  the  Gentile  church  to  Chritt,  Iia.  liv.  1. 
'1  hit  maktt  the  ttory  remarkable  ;  and  many  of  the  pattaget  of  it 
are  inttructive  and  very  improvable.  Here  we  have,  I.  Ruth't 
humility  and  induttry  in  gleaning  corn,  rrovideiice  directing  her 
to  Iloaz't  field,  ver.  1—3.  il.  The  great  favour  which  Boat 
thowed  to  her  in  many  iuttancet,  ver.  4—16.  111.  The  return  of 
Ruth  to  her  mother-in-law,  ver.  18—23. 

AND  Naomi  had  a  kinsman  of  her 
husband's,  a  mighty  man  of 
wealth,  of  the  family  of  Elimelech ; 
and  his  name  was  Boaz.  2  And 
Ruth  the  Moabitess  said  unto  Naomi, 
Let  me  now  go  to  the  field,  and  glean 
ears  of  corn  after  him  in  whose  sight 
I  shall  find  grace.  And  she  said  unto 
her.  Go,  my  daughter.  3  And  she 
went,  and  came,  and  gleaned  in  the 
field  after  the  reapers  :  and  her  hap 
was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field  be- 
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longing  unto  Boaz,  who  was  of  the   be  reduced  to,  nor  what  mean  employmenta 


khidred  of  EUmelech. 

Naomi  had  now  gained  a  settlement  in 
Bethlehem  among  her  old  friends ;  and  here 
we  have  an  account, 

I.  Of  her  rich  kinsman,  Boaz,  a  mighty 
man  of  wealth,  v.  I.  The  Chaldee  reads  it, 
mighty  in  the  law.  If  he  was  both,  it  was  a 
most  rare  and  excellent  conjunction,  to  be 
mighty  in  wealth  and  mighty  in  the  scriptures 
too;  those  that  are  so  are  mighty  indeed. 
He  was  grandson  of  Nahshon,  who  was  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  wilderness,  and 
son  of  Salmon,  probably  a  younger  son,  by 
Rahab,  the  harlot  of  Jericho.  He  carries 
might  in  his  name,  Boaz— in  him  is  strength; 
and  he  was  of  the  family  of  EUmelech,  that 
family  which  was  now  reduced  and  brought 
so  low.  Observe,  I.  Boaz,  though  a  rich 
and  great  man,  had  poor  relations.  Every 
branch  of  the  tree  is  not  a  top-branch.  Let 
not  those  that  are  great  in  the  world  be 
ashamed  to  own  their  kindred  that  are  mean 
and  despised,  lest  they  be  found  therein 
proud,  scornful,  and  unnatural.  2.  Naomi, 
though  a  poor  contemptible  widow,  had  rich 
relations,  whom  yet  she  boasted  not  of,  nor 
was  burdensome  to,  nor  expected  any  thing 
from  when  she  returned  to  Bethlehem  in  dis- 
tress. Those  that  have  rich  relations,  while 
they  themselves  are  poor,  ought  to  know 
that  it  is  the  wise  providence  of  God  that 
makes  the  diiference  (in  which  we  ought  to 
acquiesce),  and  that  to  be  proud  of  our  re- 
lation to  such  is  a  great  sin,  and  to  trust  to 
it  is  great  folly. 

H.  Of  her  poor  daughter-in-law,  Ruth. 
1.  Her  condition  was  very  low  and  poor, 
which  was  a  great  trial  to  the  faith  and  con- 
stancy of  a  yoimg  proselyte.  The  Bethlehem- 
ites  would  have  done  well  if  they  had  invited 
Naomi  and  her  daughter-in-law  first  to  one 
good  house  and  then  to  another  (it  would 
have  been  a  great  support  to  an  aged  widow 
and  a  great  encouragement  to  a  new  convert); 
but,  instead  of  tasting  the  dainties  of  Canaan, 
they  have  no  way  of  getting  necessary  food 
but  by  gleaning  corn,  and  otherwise,  for 
aught  that  appears,  they  might  have  starved^. 
Note,  God  has  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world; 
and  poor  they  are  likely  to  be,  for,  though 
God  has  chosen  them,  commonly  men  over- 
look them.  2.  Her  character,  in  this  con- 
dition, was  very  good  {v.  2) :  She  said  to 
Naomi,  not,  "  Let  me  now  go  to  the  land  of 
Moab  again,  for  there  is  no  living  here,  here 
there  is  want,  but  in  my  father's  house  there 
is  bread  enough.^'  No,  she  is  not  mindful  of 
the  country  from  which  she  came  out,  other- 
wise she  had  now  a  fair  occasion  to  return. 
The  God  of  Israel  shall  be  her  God,  and, 
though  he  slay  her,  yet  will  she  trust  in  him 
and  never  forsake  him.  But  her  request  is. 
Let  me  go  to  the  field,  and  glean  ears  of  corn. 
Those  that  are  well  born,  and  have  been  well 
brought  up,  know  not  what  straits  they  may 


they  may  be  obliged  to  get  their  bread  by. 
Lam.  iv  5.     When  the  case  is  thus  melan- 
choly, let  Ruth  be  remembered,  who  is   a 
great  example,     (1.)    Of   humility.     When 
Providence  had  made  her  poor  she  did  not 
say,  "  To  glean,  which  is  in  eflfect  to  beg,  I 
am  ashamed,"  but  cheerfully  stoops  to  the 
meanness  of  her  circumstances  and  accom- 
modates herself  to  her  lot.     High  spirits  can 
more  easily  starve  than  stoop ;   Ruth  was 
none  of  those.     She  does  not  tell  her  mother 
she  was   never  brought  up  to    live    upon 
crumbs.     Though  she  was  not  brought  up 
to  it,  she  is  brought  down  to  it,  and  is  not 
uneasy  at  it.     Nay,  it  is  her  own  motion,  not 
her  mother's  injunction.     Humility  is  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  youth,  and  one 
of  the  best  omens.     Before  Ruth's  honour 
was  this  humility.    Observe  how  humbly  she 
speaks  of  herself,  in  her  expectation  of  leave 
to  glean :  Let  me  glean  after  him  in  whose 
sight  I  shall  find  grace.     She  does  not  say, 
"  I  will  go  and  glean,  and  surely  nobody  will 
deny  me  the  liberty,"  but,  "  I  will  go  and 
glean,  in  the  hope  that  somebody  will  allow 
me  the  liberty."     Note,  Poor  people  must 
not  demand  kindness  as  a  debt,  but  humbly 
ask  it,  and  take  it  as  a  favour,  though  in 
ever  so  small  a  matter.     It  becomes  the  poor 
to  use  entreaties.      (2.)  Of  industry.      She 
does  not  say  to  her  mother-in-law,  "  Let  me 
now  go  a  visiting  to  the  ladies  of  the  town, 
or  go  a  walking  in  the  fields  to  take  the  air 
and  be  merry ;  I  cannot  sit  all  day  moping 
with  you."   No,  it  is  not  sport,  but  business, 
that  her  heart    is  upon:    "Let  me  go  and 
glean  ears  of  corn,  which  will  turn  to  some 
good  account."     She    was    one    of    those 
virtuous  women  that  love   not  to  eat   the 
bread  of  idleness,  but  love  to   take  pains. 
This  is  an  example  to  young  people.     Let 
'  them  learn  betimes  to  labour,  and,  what  their 
hand  finds  to  do,  do  it  with  their  might.     A 
disposition  to  diligence  bodes  well  both  for 
this  world  and  the  other.     Love  not  sleep, 
love  not  sport,  love  not  sauntering ;  but  love 
business.     It  is  also   an  example  to    poor 
people  to  work  for  their  living,  and  not  beg 
that  which  they  are  able  to  earn.     We  must 
not  be    shy    of  any    honest    employment, 
though  it  be  mean,  epyov  ovoev  ovtlSog — No 
labour  is  a  reproach.     Sin  is  a  thing  below 
us,  but  we  must  not  think  any  thing  else  so 
that  Providence  calls  us  to.     (3.)  Of  regard 
to  her  mother.     Though  she  was  but  her 
mother-in-law,  and.  though,  being  loosed  by- 
death   from   the  law  of  her  husband,   she 
might  easily  suppose  herself  thereby  loosed 
from  the  law  of  her  husband's  mother,  yet 
she  is  dutifully  observant  of  her.     She  will 
not  go  out  without  letting  her  know  and 
asking  her  leave.    This  respect  young  people 
ought  to  show  to  their  parents  and  governors; 
it  is  i)art  of  the  honour  due  to  them.     She 
did  not  say,  *'  Mother,  if  you  will  go  with 
rne,  I  will  go  glean  :"  but,  "  Do  you  sit  at 
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home  and  take  your  ease,  and  I  will  go 
abroad,  and  take  pains."  Juniores  ad  labores 
—  Youth  should  loork.  Let  young  people 
take  advice  from  the  aged,  but  not  put  them 
upon  toil.  (4.)  Of  dependence  upon  Provi- 
dence, intimated  in  that,  1  will  glean  after 
him  in  whose  sight  I  shall  find  grace.  She 
knows  not  which  way  to  go,  nor  whom  to 
enquire  for,  but  will  trust  Providence  to  raise 
her  up  some  friend  or  other  that  will  be  kind 
to  her.  Let  us  always  keep  up  good  thoughts 
of  the  divine  providence,  and  believe  that 
while  we  do  well  it  will  do  well  for  us.  And 
it  did  well  for  Ruth  ;  for  when  she  went  out 
alone,  without  guide  or  companion,  to  glean, 
fier  hap  ivas  to  light  on  the  field  of  Boaz,  v.  3. 
To  her  it  seemed  casual.  She  knew  not 
whose  field  it  was,  nor  had  she  any  reason 
for  going  to  that  more  than  any  other,  and 
therefore  it  is  said  to  be  her  hap;  but  Provi- 
dence directed  her  steps  to  this  field.  Note, 
God  wisely  orders  small  events ;  and  those 
that  seem  altogether  contingent  serve  his 
own  glory  and  the  good  of  his  people.  Many 
a  great  affair  is  brought  about  by  a  little 
turn,  which  seemed  fortuitous  to  us,  but  was 
directed  by  Providence  with  design. 

4  And,  behold,  Boaz  came  from  Beth- 
lehem, and  said  unto  the  reapers,  The 
Lord  &e  with  you.  And  they  answered 
him,  The  Lord  bless  thee.  5  Then 
said  Boaz  unto  his  servant  that  was 
set  over  the  reapers,  Whose  damsel  is 
this  ?  6  And  the  servant  that  was 
set  over  the  reapers  answered  and 
said,  It  is  the  Moabitish  damsel  that 
came  back  with  Naomi  out  of  the 
country  of  Moab  :  7  And  she  said, 
I  pray  you,  let  me  glean  and  gather 
after  the  reapers  among  the  sheaves : 
so  she  came,  and  hath  con  tinned  even 
from  the  morning  until  now,  that  she 
tarried  a  Httle  in  the  house.    8  Then 


said  Boaz  unto  Ruth,  Hearest  thou 
not,  my  daughter  ?  Go  not  to  glean 
in  another  held,  neither  go  from 
hence,  but  abide  here  fast  by  my 
maidens :  9  Let  thine  eyes  be  on 
the  field  that  they  do  reap,  and  go 
thou  after  them  :  have  I  not  charged 
the  young  men  that  they  shall  not 
touch  thee  ?  and  when  thou  art 
athirst,  go  unto  the  vessels,  and  drink 
of  that  which  the  young  men  have 
drawn.  10  Then  she  fell  on  her  face, 
and  bowed  herself  to  tlie  ground,  and 
said  unto  him.  Why  have  I  found 
grace  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou  shouldest 
take  knowledge  of  me,  seeing  I  am  a 
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stranger  ?  1 1  And  Boaz  answered 
and  said  unto  her.  It  hath  fully  been 
showed  me,  all  that  thou  hast  done 
unto  thy  mother  in  law  since  the 
death  of  thine  husband:  and  how 
thou  hast  left  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  and  the  land  of  thy  nativity, 
and  art  come  unto  a  people  which 
thou  knewest  not  heretofore.  12 
The  Lord  recompense  thy  work,  and 
a  full  reward  be  given  thee  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  under  whose 
wings  thou  art  come  to  trust.  13 
Then  she  said.  Let  me  find  favour  in 
thy  sight,  my  lord ;  for  that  thou 
hast  comforted  me,  and  for  that  thou 
hast  spoken  friendly  unto  thine  hand- 
maid, though  I  be  not  like  unto  one 
of  thine  handmaidens.  14  And  Boaz 
said  unto  her.  At  mealtime  come  thou 
hitlier,  and  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip 
thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar.  And  she 
sat  beside  the  reapers :  and  he  reached 
her  parched  corn,  and  she  did  eat, 
and  was  sufficed,  and  left.  15  And 
when  she  was  risen  up  to  glean,  Boaz 
commanded  his  young  men,  saying. 
Let  her  glean  even  among  the  sheaves, 
and  reproach  her  not:  16  And  let 
fall  also  some  of  the  handfuls  of  pur- 
pose for  her,  and  leave  them,  that  she 
may  glean  them,  and  rebuke  her  not. 

Now  Boaz  himself  appears,  and  a  grea/ 
deal  of  decency  there  appears  in  his  carriage 
both  towards  his  own  servants  and  towards 
this  poor  stranger. 

I.  Towards  his  own  servants,  and  those 
that  were  employed  for  him  in  reaping  and 
gathering  in  his  corn.  Harvest-time  is  busy 
time,  many  hands  must  then  be  at  work. 
Boaz  that  had  much,  being  a  mighty  man  of 
^wealth,  had  much  to  do,  and  consequently 
many  to  work  under  him  and  to  live  upon  him. 
As  goods  are  increased  those  are  increased 
that  eat  them,  and  what  good  has  the  owner 
thereof  save  the  beholding  of  them  with  his  eyes? 
Boaz  is  here  an  e.vample  of  a  good  master. 

1.  He  had  a  servant  that  was  set  over  the 
reapers,  v.  6.  In  great  families  it  is  requisite 
there  should  be  one  to  oversee  the  rest  of  the 
servants,  and  a])point  to  each  their  portion 
hoth  of  work  and  meat.  Ministers  are  such 
servants  in  God's  house,  and  it  is  requisite 
that  they  be  both  wise  and  faithful,  and  show 
their  Lord  all  things,  as  he  here,  r.  6. 

2.  Yet  he  came  himself  to  his  reapers,  to 
see  how  the  work  went  forward,  if  he  found 
any  thing  amiss  to  rectify  it,  and  to  give 
further  orders  what  should  be  done.     This 
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was  both  for  his  own  interest  (he  that  wholly 
leaves  his  business  to  others  will  have  it 
done  by  the  halves  ;  the  master's  eye  makes 
a  fat  horse)  and  it  was  also  for  the  encoiirage- 
ment  of  his  servants,  who  would  go  on  the 
more  cheerfully  in  their  work  when  their 
master  countenanced  them  so  far  as  to  make 
them  a  vdsit.  Masters  that  live  at  ease  should 
think  with  tenderness  of  those  that  toil  for 
them  and  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

3.  Kind  ind  pious  salutations  were  inter- 
changed between  Boaz  and  his  reapers. 

(1.)  He  said  to  them.  The  Lord  be  with  you- 
and  they  replied.  The  Lord  bless  thee,  v.  4. 
Hereby  they  expressed,  [l.]  Their  mutual 
respect  to  each  other ;  he  to  them  as  good 
servants,  and  they  to  him  as  a  good  master. 
When  he  came  to  them  he  did  not  fall  a 
chiding  them,  as  if  he  came  only  to  find 
fault  and  exercise  his  authority,  but  he 
prayed  for  them :  "  llie  Lord  he  with  you, 
prosper  you,  and  give  you  health  and  strength, 
and  preserve  you  from  any  disaster."  Nor 
did  they,  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  out  of  hear- 
ing, fall  a  cursing  him,  as  some  ill-natured 
servants  that  hate  their  master's  eye,  but 
they  returned  his  courtesy :  "  The  Lord  bless 
thee,  and  make  our  labours  serviceable  to  thy 
prosperity."  Things  are  likely  to  go  on  well 
in  a  house  where  there  is  such  good-will  as 
this  between  master  and  servants.  [2.] 
Their  joint-dependence  upon  the  divine  provi- 
dence. They  express  their  kindness  to  each 
other  by  praying  one  for  another.  They 
show  not  only  their  courtesy,  but  their  piety, 
and  acknowledgment  that  all  good  comes 
from  the  presence  and  bleesing  of  God,  which 
therefore  we  should  value  and  desire  above 
any  thing  else  both  for  ourselves  and  others. 
(2.)  Let  us  hence  learn  to  use,  [l.] 
Courteous  salutations,  as  expressions  of  a 
sincere  good-will  to  our  friends.  [2.1  Pious 
ejaculations,  lifting  up  our  hearts  to  God  for 
his  favour,  in  such  short  prayers  as  these. 
Only  we  must  take  heed  that  they  do  not  de- 
generate into  formality,  lest  in  them  we  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  in  vain  ;  but, 
if  we  be  serious  in  them,  we  may  in  them 
keep  up  our  communion  with  God,  and  fetch 
in  mercy  and  grace  from  him.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  usual  custom  thus  to  wish 
reapers  good  speed,  Ps.  cxxix.  7,  8. 

4.  He  took  an  account  from  his  reapers 
concerning  a  stranger  he  met  with  in  the 
field,  and  gave  necessary  orders  concerning 
her,  that  they  should  not  touch  her  {v.  9)  nor 
reproach  her,  v.  15.  Masters  must  take 
care,  not  only  that  they  do  no  hurt  them- 
selves, but  that  they  suffer  not  their  servants 
and  those  under  them  to  do  hurt.  He  also 
ordered  them  to  be  kmd  to  her,  and  let  fall 
some  of  the  handfuls  on  purpose  for  her. 
Though  it  is  fit  that  masters  should  restrain 
and  rebuke  their  servants'  wastefulness,  yet 
they  should  not  tie  them  up  from  being 
charitable,  but  give  them  allowance  for  that, 
with  prudent  directions. 


Ruth  in  the  field  of  Boaz, 
very   kind   to   Ruth,   and 


n. 

n.  Boaz  was 
showed  her  a  great  deal  of  favour,  induced  to 
it  by  the  account  he  had  of  her,  and  what  he 
observed  concerning  her,  God  also  inclining 
his  heart  to  countenance  her.  Coming  among 
his  reapers,  he  observed  this  stranger  among 
them,  and  got  intelhgence  from  his  steward 
who  she  was,  and  here  is  a  very  particular 
account  of  what  passed  concerning  her. 

1 .  The  steward  gave  to  Boaz  a  very  fair 
account  of  her,  proper  to  recommend  her  to 
his  favour,  v  6,  7-  (1.)  That  she  was  a 
stranger,  and  therefore  one  of  those  that  by 
the  law  of  God  were  to  gather  the  gleanings 
of  the  harvest.  Lev.  xix.  9,  10.  She  is  the 
Moabitish  damsel.  (2.)  That  she  was  allied 
to  his  family  ;  she  came  back  with  Naomi, 
the  wife  of  Elimelech,  a  kinsman  of  Boaz. 
(3.)  That  she  was  a  proselyte,  for  she  came  out 
of  the  country  of  Moab  to  settle  in  the  land 
of  Israel.  (4.)  That  she  was  very  modest, 
and  had  not  gleaned  till  she  had  asked  leave. 
(5.)  That  she  was  very  industrious,  and  had 
continued  close  to  her  work  from  morning 
even  until  now.  And  the  poor  that  are  in- 
dustrious and  willing  to  take  pains  are  fit 
to  be  encouraged.  Now,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  she  tarried  a  little  in  the  house  or  booth 
that  was  set  up  in  the  field  for  shelter  from  the 
weather  to  repose  herself,  and  some  suggest 
that  it  is  probable  she  retired  for  her  devo- 
tion. But  she  soon  came  back  to  her  work, 
and,  except  that  little  intermission,  kept 
close  to  it  all  day,  though  it  was  not  what 
she  had  been  used  to.  Servants  should  be 
just  in  the  character  and  reports  they  give 
to  their  masters,  and  take  heed  they  do 
not  misrepresent  any  person,  nor  without 
cause  discourage  their  master's  charity. 

2.  Boaz  was  hereupon  extremely  civil  to 
her  in  divers  instances.  (1.)  He  ordered  her 
to  attend  his  reapers  in  every  field  they  ga- 
thered in  and  not  to  glean  in  the  field  of 
another,  for  she  should  not  need  to  go  any 
where  else  to  better  herself  {v.  8) :  Abide 
here  fast  by  my  maidens  ;  for  those  of  her 
own  sex  were  the  fittest  company  for  her. 
(2.)  He  charged  all  his  servants  to  be  very 
tender  of  her  and  respectful  to  her,  and 
no  doubt  they  would  be  so  to  one  to 
whom  they  saw  their  master  kind.  She  was 
a  stranger,  and  it  is  probable  her  language^ 
dress,  and  mien  differed  much  from  theirs ; 
but  he  charged  them  that  they  should  not  in 
any  thing  affront  her,  or  be  allusive  to  her, 
as  rude  servants  are  too  apt  to  be  to  strangers. 
(3.)  He  bade  her  welcome  to  the  entertain- 
ment he  had  provided  for  his  own  servants. 
He  ordered  her,  not  only  to  drink  of  the 
water  which  was  drawn  for  them  (for  that 
seems  to  be  the  liquor  he  means  (r.  9), 
drawn  from  the  famous  well  of  Beth-lehem 
which  was  by  the  gate,  the  water  of  which 
David  longed  for,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  15),  but  at 
meal-time  to  come  and  eat  of  their  bread  (t\ 
]  4),  yea,  and  she  should  be  welcome  to  their 
sauce   too :     ComCy  dip    thy    morsel   in   the 
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vinegar,  to  make  it  savoury  :  for  God  allows 
us  not  only  nourishing  but  relishing  food, 
not  for  necessity  only,  but  for  delight.  And 
for  encouragement  to  her,  and  direction  to 
the  servants,  he  himself,  happening  to  be 
present  when  the  reapers  sat  down  to  meat, 
reached  her  parched  corn  to  eat.  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  finest  hand  to  be 
reached  forth  to  the  needy  (Prov.  xxxi.  20), 
and  to  be  employed  in  serving  the  poor. 
Observe,  Boaz  was  not  scanty  in  his  provi- 
sion for  his  reapers,  but  sent  them  so  much 
more  than  enough  for  themselves  as  would 
be  entertainment  for  a  stranger.  Thus  there 
is  that  scatter eth  and  yet  increaseth.  (4.)  He 
commended  her  for  her  dutiful  respect  to  her 
mother-in-law,  which,  though  he  did  not 
know  her  by  sight,  yet  he  had  heard  of 
(r.  11) :  It  has  been  fully  shown  me  all  that 
thou  hast  done  unto  thy  mother-in-law.  Note, 
Those  that  do  well  ought  to  have  the  praise 
of  it.  But  that  which  especially  he  com- 
mended her  for  was  that  she  had  left  her  own 
country,  and  had  become  a  proselyte  to  the 
Jewish  rehgion ;  for  so  the  Chaldee  expounds 
it :  "  Thou  hast  come  to  be  proselyted,  and 
to  dwell  among  a  people  whom  thou  knowest 
not."  Those  that  leave  all,  to  embrace  the 
true  religion,  are  worthy  of  double  honour. 
(5.)  He  prayed  for  her  {v.  12) :  The  Lord  re- 
compense thy  work.  Her  strong  affection  to 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  to  which  she 
was  by  birth  an  alien,  was  such  a  work  of  the 
divine  grace  in  her  as  would  certainly  be 
crowned  with  a  full  reward  by  him  under 
whose  icings  she  had  come  to  trust.  Note, 
Those  that  by  faith  come  under  the  wings  of 
the  divine  grace,  and  have  a  full  complacency 
and  confidence  in  that  grace,  may  be  sure  of 
a  full  recompence  of  reward  for  their  so 
doing.  From  this  expression,  the  Jews  de- 
scribe a  proselyte  to  be  one  that  is  gathered 
wider  the  wings  of  the  divine  majesty.  (6.)  He 
encouraged  her  to  go  on  in  her  gleaning,  and 
did  not  offer  to  take  her  off*  from  that ;  for 
the  greatest  kindness  we  can  do  our  poor  re- 
lations is  to  assist  and  encourage  their  in- 
dustry. Boaz  ordered  his  servants  to  let 
her  glean  among  the  sheaves,  where  other 
gleaners  were  not  allowed  to  come,  and  not 
to  reproach  her,  that  is,  not  to  call  her  thief, 
or  to  suspect  her  of  taking  more  than  was 
allowed  her,  v.  15.  All  this  shows  Boaz  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  generous  spirit,  and 
one  that,  according  to  the  law,  considered 
the  heart  of  a  stranger. 

3.  Ruth  received  his  favours  with  a  great 
deal  of  humility  and  gratitude,  and  conducted 
herself  with  as  much  propriety  in  her  place 
as  he  did  himself  in  his,  but  little  thinking 
that  she  should  shortly  be  the  mistress  of  that 
field  she  was  now  gleaning  in.  (1 .)  She  paid 
all  possible  respect  to  him,  and  gave  him 
honour,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  coun- 
try (v.  10) :  She  fell  on  her  face,  and  bowed 
herself  to  the  ground.  Note,  Good  breeding 
is  a  great  ornament  to  religion  ;  and  we  must 
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render  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  (2.) 
She  humbly  owned  herself  unworthy  of  hia 
favours  :  "  I  am  a  stranger  (v.  10)  and  not 
like  one  of  thy  handmaids  (t?.  13),  not  so  well 
dressed  nor  so  well  taught,  not  so  neat  nor 
so  handy."  Note,  It  well  becomes  us  all  to 
think  meanly  of  ourselves,  and  to  take  notice 
of  that  in  ourselves  which  is  diminishing, 
esteeming  others  better  than  ourselves.  (3.) 
She  gratefully  acknowledged  his  kindness  to 
her ;  though  it  was  no  great  expense  to  him, 
nor  much  more  than  what  he  was  obhged  to 
by  the  divine  law,  yet  she  magnifies  and  ad- 
mires it :  Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thy  eyes  ? 
V.  10.  (4.)  She  begs  the.  continuance  of  his 
good-will :  Let  me  find  favour  in  thy  sight 
(f.  13),  and  owns  that  what  he  had  said  had 
been  a  cordial  to  her  :  Thou  hast  comforted 
me,  for  that  thou  kast  spoken  friendly  to  me. 
Those  that  are  great,  and  in  high  places, 
know  not  how  much  good  they  may  do  to 
their  inferiors  with  a  kind  look  or  by  speak- 
ing friendly  to  them;  and  so  small  an  ex- 
pense, one  would  think,  they  should  not 
grudge,  when  it  shall  be  put  upon  the  score 
of  their  charity.  (5.)  When  Boaz  gave  her 
her  dinner  with  his  reapers  she  only  ate  so 
much  as  would  suflRce  her,  and  left  the  rest, 
and  immediately  rose  up  to  glean,  v.  14, 15. 
She  did  not,  under  pretence  either  of  her 
want  or  of  her  labour,  eat  more  than  was 
convenient  for  her,  nor  so  much  as  to  unfit 
her  for  work  in  the  afternoon.  Temper- 
ance is  a  friend  to  industry ;  and  we  must 
eat  and  drink  to  strengthen  us  for  business, 
not  to  indispose  us  to  it. 

17  So  she  gleaned  in  the  field  until 
even,  and  beat  out  that  she  had 
gleaned  :  and  it  was  about  an  ephah 
of  barley.  18  And  she  took  it  up, 
and  went  into  the  city :  and  her 
mother  in  law  saw  what  she  had 
gleaned  :  and  she  brought  forth,  and 
gave  to  her  that  she  had  reserved 
after  she  was  sufficed.  19  And  her 
mother  rn  law  said  unto  her,  Where 
hast  thou  gleaned  to  day  ?  and  where 
wroughtest  thou  ?  blessed  be  he  that 
did  take  knowledge  of  thee.  And 
she  showed  her  mother  in  law  with 
whom  she  had  wrought,  and  said. 
The  man's  name  with  whom  I  wrought 
to  day  is  Boaz.  20  And  Naomi  said 
unto  her  daughter  in  law.  Blessed  be 
he  of  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  left 
off  his  kindness  to  the  living  and  to 
the  dead.  And  Naomi  said  unto  her. 
The  man  is  near  of  kin  unto  us,  one 
of  our  next  kinsmen.  21  And  Ruth 
the  Moabitess  said,  He  said  unto  me 
also,   Thou  shalt  keep  fast   by   my 
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young  men,  until  they  have  ended  all 
my  harvest.  22  And  Naomi  said 
unto  Ruth  her  daughter  in  law,  It  is 
good,  my  daughter,  that  thou  go  out 
with  his  maidens,  that  they  meet  thee 
not  in  any  other  field.  23  So  she 
kept  fast  by  the  maidens  of  Boaz 
to  glean  unto  the  end  of  barley  har- 
vest and  of  wheat  harvest ;  and  dwelt 
with  her  mother  in  law. 
Here,  I.  Ruth  finishes  her  day's  work,  v.  17. 

1.  She  took  care  not  to  lose  time,  for  she 
gleaned  until  evening.  We  must  not  be 
weary  of  well-doing,  because  in  due  season 
we  shall  reap.  She  did  not  make  an  excuse 
CO  sit  still,  or  go  home,  till  the  evening.  Let 
as  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  us,  while  it 
is  day.  She  scarcely  used,  much  less  did 
she  abuse,  the  kindness  of  Boaz ;  for,  though 
he  ordered  his  servants  to  leave  handfuls  for 
her,  she  continued  to  glean  the  scattered  ears. 

2.  She  took  care  not  to  lose  what  she  had 
gathered,  but  threshed  it  herself,  that  she 
might  the  more  easily  carry  it  home,  and 
might  have  it  ready  for  use.  The  slothful 
man  roasteth  not  that  which  he  took  in  hunting, 
and  so  loseth  the  benefit  of  it,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  a  diligent  man  is  precious,  Prov. 
.xii.  27.  Ruth  had  gathered  it  ear  by  ear, 
but,  when  she  had  put  it  all  together,  it  was 
an  ephah  of  barley,  about  four  pecks.  Many 
a  little  makes  a  great  deal.  It  is  an  en- 
couragement to  industry  that  in  all  labour, 
even  that  of  gleaning,  there  is  profit,  but  the 
talk  of  the  lips  tendeth  only  to  penury.  When 
she  had  got  her  corn  into  as  little  compass  as 
she  could,  she  took  it  up  herself,  and  carried 
it  into  the  city,  though,  had  she  asked  them, 
it  is  likely  some  of  Boaz's  servants  would 
have  done  that  for  her.  We  should  study  to 
be  as  little  as  possible  troublesome  to  those 
that  are  kind  to  us.  She  did  not  think  it 
either  too  hard  or  too  mean  a  service  to  carry 
her  corn  herself  into  the  city,  but  was  rather 
pleased  with  what  she  had  gotten  by  her  own 
industry,  and  careful  to  secure  it;  and  let  us 
thus  take  care  that  we  lose  not  those  things 
which  we  have  wrought,  which  we  have  gained, 
2  John  8. 

H.  She  paid  her  respects  to  her  mother-in- 
law,  went  straight  home  to  her  and  did  not  go 
to  converse  with  Boaz's  servants,  showed  her 
what  she  had  gleaned,  that  she  might  see  she 
had  not  been  idle. 

1 .  She  entertained  her  with  what  she  had 
left  of  the  good  dinner  Boaz  had  given  her. 
She  gave  to  her  what  she  had  reserved,  after 
she  was  sufficed  (v.  18),  which  refers  to  v.  14. 
If  she  had  any  thing  better  than  another,  her 
mother  should  have  part  with  her.  Thus, 
having  shown  industry  abroad,  she  showed 
piety  at  home;  so  children's  maintaining 
their  parents  is  called  (1  Tim.  v.  4),  and  it  is 
part  of  the  honour  due  to  them  by  the  fifth 
commandment.  Matt.  xv.  6. 


II.  Ruth's  report  to  Naomi. 

2.  She  gave  her  an  account  of  her  day's 


work,  and  how  a  kind  providence  had  fa- 
voured her  in  it,  which  made  it  very  comfort- 
able to  her;  for  the  gleanings  that  a  righteous 
man  hath  are  better  than  the  harvests  of 
many  wicked,  Ps.  xxxvii.  16.  (I.)  Naomi 
asked  her  where  she  had  been  :  Where  hast 
thou  gleaned  to-day  ?  Note,  Parents  should 
take  care  to  enquire  into  the  ways  of  their 
children,  how,  and  where,  and  in  what  com- 
pany they  spend  their  time.  This  may  pre- 
vent many  extravagancies  which  children, 
left  to  themselves,  run  into,  by  which  they 
bring  both  themselves  and  their  parents  to 
shame.  If  we  are  not  our  brethren's,  yet 
surely  we  are  our  children's  keepers :  and 
we  know  what  a  son  Adonijah  proved,  that 
had  never  been  chidden.  Parents  should 
examine  their  children,  not  to  frighten  nor 
discourage  them,  not  so  as  to  make  them 
hate  home  or  tempt  them  to  tell  a  lie,  but  to 
commend  them  if  they  have  done  well,  and 
with  mildness  to  reprove  and  caution  them  if 
they  have  done  otherwise.  It  is  a  good 
question  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  in  the  close 
of  every  day,  *'  Where  have  I  gleaned  to-day  ^ 
What  improvements  have  I  made  in  know- 
ledge and  grace  ?  What  have  I  done  or  ob- 
tained that  will  turn  to  a  good  account?" 
(2.)  Ruth  gave  her  a  particular  account  of 
the  kindness  she  had  received  from  Boaz 
(v.  19)  and  the  hopes  she  had  of  further  kind- 
ness from  him,  he  having  ordered  her  to  at- 
tend his  servants  throughout  all  the  harvest, 
V.  21.  Note,  Children  should  look  upon 
themselves  as  accountable  to  their  parents 
and  to  those  that  are  over  them,  and  not 
think  it  a  disparagement  to  them  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  let  them  do  that  which  is  good,  and 
they  shall  have  praise  of  the  same.  Ruth 
told  her  mother  what  kindness  Boaz  had 
shown  her,  that  she  might  take  some  occa- 
sion or  another  to  acknowledge  it  and  return 
him  thanks ;  but  she  did  not  tell  her  how 
Boaz  had  commended  her,  i;.  11.  Humility 
teaches  us,  not  only  not  to  praise  ourselves, 
but  not  to  be  forward  to  publish  others' 
praises  of  us.  (3.)  We  are  here  told  what 
Naomi  said  to  it.  [l.]  She  prayed  heartily 
for  him  that  had  been  her  daughter's  bene- 
factor, even  before  she  knew  who  it  was 
(v.  19) :  Blessed  be  he,  whoever  he  was,  that 
did  take  knowledge  of  thee,  shooting  the  ar- 
row of  prayer  at  a  venture.  But  more  par- 
ticularly when  she  was  told  who  it  was 
(v.  20) :  Blessed  be  he  of  the  Lord.  Note, 
The  poor  must  pray  for  those  that  are  kind 
and  liberal  to  them,  and  thus  requite  them, 
when  they  are  not  capable  of  making  them 
any  other  requital.  Let  the  loins  of  the  poor 
bless  those  that  refresh  them.  Job  xxix.  13; 
xxxi.  20.  And  he  that  hears  the  cries  of  the 
poor  against  their  oppressors  (Exod.  xxii.  27), 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  hear  the  prayers  of  the 
poor  for  their  benefactors.  She  now  remem- 
bered the  former  kindnesses  Boaz  had  shown 
to  her  husband  and  sons,  and  joins  those  to 
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this :  he  has  not  left  off  his  kindness  to  the 
living  and  to  the  dead.  If  we  generously 
show  kindness  even  to  those  that  seem  to 
have  forgotten  our  former  favours,  perhaps 
it  may  help  to  revive  the  remembrance  even 
of  those  which  seem  buried.  [2.]  She  ac- 
quainted Ruth  with  the  relation  their  family 
was  in  to  Boaz :  The  man  is  near  of  kin  to  us. 
It  should  seem  she  had  been  so  long  in  Moab 
that  she  had  forgotten  her  kindred  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  till  by  this  providence  God 
];rought  it  to  her  mind.  At  least  she  had 
not  told  Ruth  of  it,  though  it  might  have 
been  some  encouragement  to  a  young  prose- 
lyte. Unlike  to  humble  Naomi  are  many, 
who,  though  fallen  into  decay  themselves, 
are  continually  boasting  of  their  great  rela- 
tions. Nay,  Observe  the  chain  of  thought 
here,  and  in  it  a  chain  of  providences,  bring- 
ing about  what  was  designed  concerning 
Ruth.  Ruth  names  Boaz  as  one  that  had 
been  kind  to  her.  Naomi  bethinks  herself 
who  that  should  be,  and  presently  recollects 
herself:  "  The  man  is  near  of  kin  to  us;  now 
that  I  hear  his  name,  I  remember  him  very 
well."  This  thought  brings  in  another: 
"  He  is  our  next  kinsman,  our  goel,  that  has 
the  right  to  redeem  our  estate  that  was 
mortgaged,  and  therefore  from  him  we  may 
expect  further  kindness.  He  is  the  likeliest 
man  in  all  Bethlehem  to  set  us  up."  Thus 
God  brings  things  to  our  mind,  sometimes 
on  a  sudden,  that  prove  to  have  a  wonderful 
tendency  to  our  good.  [3.]  She  appointed 
Ruth  to  continue  her  attendance  in  the  fields 
of  Boaz  (v.  22) :  "  Let  them  not  meet  thee  in 
any  other  field,  for  that  will  be  construed  a 
contempt  of  his  courtesy."  Our  blessed  Sa- 
viour is  our  Goel;  it  is  he  that  has  a  right  to 
redeem.  If  we  expect  to  receive  benefit  by 
him,  let  us  closely  adhere  to  him,  and  his 
fields,  and  his  family ;  let  us  not  go  to  the 
world  and  its  fields  for  that  which  is  to  be 
had  with  him  only,  and  which  he  has  en- 
couraged us  to  expect  from  him.  Has  the 
Lord  dealt  bountifully  with  us  ?  Let  us  not 
be  found  in  any  other  field,  nor  seek  for 
happiness  and  satisfaction  in  the  creature. 
Tradesmen  take  it  ill  if  those  that  are  in 
their  books  go  to  another  shop.  We  lose 
divine  favours  if  we  "slight  them.  Some 
think  Naomi  gave  her  daughter-in-law  a  tacit 
rebuke;  she  had  spoken  (v.  21)  of  keeping 
fast  by  the  young  men.  '*  Nay,"  said  Naomi 
(u.  22),  ''It  is  good  that  thou  go  out  with  his 
maidens;  they  are  fitter  company  for  thee 
than  the  young  men."  But  they  are  too  cri- 
tical. Ruth  sjjoke  of  the  young  men  because 
they  were  the  principal  labourers,  and  to 
them  Boaz  had  given  directions  concerning 
her;  and  Naomi  takes  it  for  granted  that, 
while  she  attended  the  young  men,  her  so- 
ciety would  be  with  the  maidens,  as  was  fit. 
Ruth  dutifully  observed  her  mother's  direc- 
tions ;  she  continued  to  glean,  to  the  end, 
not  only  of  barley-harvest,  but  of  the  wheat- 
harvest,  which  followed  it,  that  she  might 
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gather  food  m  harvest  to  serve  for  winter, 
Frov.  vi.  6—8.  She  also  kept  fast  by  the 
maidens  of  Boaz,  with  whom  she  afterwardts 
cultivated  an  acquaintance,  which  might  do 
her  service,  v.  23.  But  she  constantly  came 
to  her  mother  at  night  in  due  time,  as  be- 
came a  \'irtuous  woman,  that  was  for  work- 
ing days,  and  not  for  merry  nights.  And 
when  the  harvest  was  ended  (as  bishop  Pa- 
trick expounds  it)  she  did  not  gad  abroad, 
but  kept  her  aged  mother  company  at  home. 
Dinah  went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the 
land,  and  we  know  what  a  disgrace  her  vanity 
ended  in.  Ruth  kept  at  home,  and  helped 
to  maintain  her  mother,  and  went  out  on  no 
other  errand  than  to  get  provision  for  her, 
and  we  shall  find  afterwards  what  preferment 
her  humility  and  industry  ended  in.  Seest 
thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business  ?  Honour 
is  before  him. 

CHAP.  III. 

We  ronnd  it  very  easj-,  in  the  former  chapter,  to  applaud  the  de- 
cency of  Ituth's  behaviour,  and  to  show  what  good  use  we  may 
make  of  the  account  given  us  of  it ;  but  in  this  chapter  we  ahall 
have  much  ado  to  vindicate  it  from  the  imputation  of  indecency, 
and  to  save  it  from  liaving  au  ill  use  made  of  it  ;  but  the  goudnest 
of  those  times  was  such  as  saved  what  is  recorded  here  from  lie- 
ng  ill  done,  and  yet  the  badness  of  these  times  is  such  as  that  it 
will  not  justify  any  now  iu  doing  the  like.  Here  is,  I.  'I  he  direc- 
tions Naomi  gave  to  her  dau^hter-iu-law  how  to  claim  liuaz  for 
her  husband,  ver.  1—6.  II.  Ruth's  punctual  observance  of  those 
directions,  ver.  6,7.  UI.  The  kind  and  honourable  trcainient 
Boaz  gave  her,  ver.  8 — 15.  IV.  Her  return  to  her  mother-iu-law, 
ver.  16—18. 

THEN  Naomi  her  mother  in  law 
said  unto  her,  My  daughter, 
shall  I  not  seek  rest  for  thee,  that  it 
may  be  well  with  thee  ?  2  And  now 
is  not  Boaz  of  our  kindred,  with 
whose  maidens  thou  wast  ?  Behold, 
he  winnoweth  barley  to  night  in  the 
threshing  floor.  3  Wash  thyself 
therefore,  and  anoint  thee,  and  put 
thy  raiment  upon  thee,  and  get  thee 
down  to  the  floor:  but  make  not 
thyself  known  unto  the  man,  until  he 
shall  have  done  eating  and  drinking. 
4  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  lieth 
down,  that  thou  shalt  mark  the  place 
where  he  shall  lie,  and  thou  shalt  go 
in,  and  uncover  his  feet,  and  lay  thee 
down ;  and  he  will  tell  thee  what 
thou  shalt  do.  5  And  she  said  unto 
her.  All  that  thou  sayest  unto  me  I 
will  do. 

Here,  I.  Naomi's  care  for  her  daughter's 
comfort  is  without  doubt  very  commendable, 
and  is  recorded  for  imitation.  She  had  no 
thoughts  of  marrying  herself,  cA.  i.  12.  But, 
though  she  that  was  old  had  resolved  upon  a 
perpetual  widowhood,  yet  she  was  far  from 
the  thoughts  of  confining  her  daughter-in- 
law  to  it,  that  was  young.  Age  must  not 
make  itself  a  standard  to  youth.  On  the 
contrary,  she  is  full  of  contrivance  how  to 
get  herv/ell  married.  Her  wisdom  projected 
that  for  her  daughter  which  her  daughter's 
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modesty  forbade  her  to  project  for  herself, 
V.  1.  This  she  did,  I.  Injustice  to  the  dead, 
to  raise  up  seed  to  those  that  were  gone, 
and  so  to  preserve  the  family  from  being  ex- 
tinct, 2.  In  kindness  and  gratitude  to  her 
daughter-in-law,  who  had  conducted  herself 
very  dutifully  and  respectfully  to  her.  "  My 
daughter"  (said  she,  looking  upon  her  in  all 
respects  as  her  own),  "  shall  I  not  seek  rest 
for  thee,"  that  is,  a  settlement  in  the  married 
state ;  "  shall  I  not  get  thee  a  good  husband, 
that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,"  that  is,  "  that 
thou  mayest  live  plentifully  and  pleasantly, 
and  not  spend  all  thy  days  in  the  mean  and 
melancholy  condition  we  now  live  in  ?"  Note, 
(1.)  A  married  state  is,  or  should  be,  a  state 
of  rest  to  young  people.  Wandering  af- 
fections are  then  fixed,  and  the  heart  must 
be  at  rest.  It  is  at  rest  in  the  house  of  a 
husband,  and  in  his  heart,  ch.  i.  9.  Those 
are  giddy  indeed  that  marriage  does  not 
compose.  (2.)  That  which  should  be  desired 
and  designed  by  those  that  enter  into  the 
married  state  is  that  it  may  be  well  with  them, 
in  order  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  they 
choose  well ;  otherwise,  instead  of  being  a 
rest  to  them,  it  may  prove  the  greatest  un- 
easiness. Parents,  in  disposing  of  their 
children,  must  have  this  in  their  eye,  that  it 
may  be  well  with  them.  And  be  it  always 
remembered  that  is  best  for  us  which  is  best 
for  our  souls.  (3.)  It  is  the  duty  of  parents 
to  seek  this  rest  for  their  children,  and  to  do 
all  that  is  tit  for  them  to  do,  in  due  time, 
in  order  to  it.  And  the  more  dutiful  and 
respectful  they  are  to  them,  though  they  can 
the  worse  spare  them,  yet  they  should  the 
rather  prefer  them,  and  the  better. 

II.  The  course  she  took  in  order  to  her 
daughter's  preferment  was  very  extraordinary 
and  looks  suspicious.  If  there  was  any  thing 
improper  in  it,  the  fault  must  lie  upon 
Naomi,  who  put  her  daughter  upon  it,  and 
who  knew,  or  should  know,  the  laws  and 
usages  of  Israel  better  than  Ruth.  1.  It 
was  true  that  Boaz,  being  near  of  kin  to  the 
deceased,  and  (for  aught  that  Naomi  knew 
to  the  contrary)  the  nearest  of  all  now  alive, 
was  obliged  by  the  divine  law  to  marry  the 
widow  of  Mahlon,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Elimelech,  and  was  dead  without  issue  (v.  2) : 
*'  Is  not  Boaz  of  our  kindred,  and  therefore 
bound  in  conscience  to  take  care  of  our  af- 
fairs ?  Why  should  we  not  remind  him  of 
his  duty?"  This  may  encourage  us  to  lay 
ourselves  by  faith  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  that 
he  is  our  near  kinsman ;  having  taken  our 
nature  upon  him,  he  is  bone  of  our  bone  and 
flesh  of  our  flesh.  2.  It  was  a  convenient 
time  to  remind  him  of  it,  now  that  he  had 
got  so  much  acquaintance  with  Ruth  by  her 
constant  attendance  on  his  reapers  during 
the  whole  harvest,  which  was  now  ended  ; 
^nd  he  also,  by  the  kindness  he  had  shown 
to  Ruth  in  smaller  matters,  had  encouraged 
Naomi  to  hope  that  he  would  not  be  unkind, 
much  less  unjust,  in  this  greater.     And  she 


thought  it  was  a  good  ojiportunity  to  apply 
to  him   when  he  made   a  winnowing-feast 
at  his  threshing-floor  (v.  2),  then  and  there 
completing  the  joy  of  the  harvest,  and  treat- 
ing his  workmen  like   a  kind  master :    He 
winnoweth  barley  to-night,  that  is,  he  makes 
his  entertainment  to-night.     As  Nabaland 
Absalom  had  feasts  at  their  sheep-shearing, 
so    Boaz    at   his    winnowing.      3.    Naomi 
thought  Ruth  the  most  proper  person  to  do 
it  herself;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  usage  in 
that  country  that   in  this  case  the  woman 
should  make  the  demand;  so  much  is  in- 
timated by  the  law,  Deut.  xxv.  7 — 9-   Naomi 
therefore  orders  her  daughter-in-law  to  make 
herself  clean  and  neat,  not  to  make  herself 
fine  (y.  3) :  "  Wash  thyself  and  anoint  thee, 
not  paint  thee  (as  Jezebel),  put  on  thy  rai- 
ment, but  not  the  attire  of  a  harlot,  and  go 
down  to  the  floor,"  whither,  it  is  probable, 
she  was  invited  to  the  supper  there  made ; 
but  she  must  not  make  herself  known,  that 
is,  not  make  her  errand  known  (she  herself 
could  not  but  be  very  well  known  among 
Boaz's  reapers)  till  the  company  had  dispersed 
and  Boaz  had  retired.     And  upon  this  occa- 
sion she  would  have  an  easier  access  to  him 
in  private  than  she  could  have  at  his  own 
house.    And  thus  far  was  well  enough.    But, 
4.  Her  coming  to  lie  down  at  his  feet,  when 
he  was  asleep  in  his  bed,  had  such  an  appear- 
ance of  evil,  was  such  an  approach  towards 
it,  and  might  have  been  such  an  occasion  of 
it,  that  we  know  not  well  how  to  justify  it. 
Many  expositors  think  it  unjustifiable,  par- 
ticularly the  excellent  Mr.  Poole.     We  must 
not   do  evil  that  good   may  come.      It   is 
dangerous  to  bring  the  spark  and  the  tinder 
together ;  for  how  great  a  matter  may  a  little 
fire  kindle  !     All  agree  that  it  is  not  to  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent ;    neither  our  laws 
nor  our  times  are  the  same  that  were  then  ; 
yet  I  am  willing  to  make  the  best  of  it      If 
Boaz  was,  as  they  presumed,  the  next  kins- 
man,  she  was  his  wife  before  God  (as  we 
say),  and  there  needed  but  little  ceremony  to 
complete  the  nuptials ;  and  Naomi  did  not 
intend  that   Ruth  should  approach  to  him 
any  otherwise  than  as  his  wife.     She  knew 
Boaz  to  be  not  only  an  old  man  (she  would 
not  have  trusted  to  that  alone  in  venturing 
her   daughter-in-law   so   near   him),   but   a 
grave  sober  man,  a  virtuous  and  religious 
man,  and  one  that  feared  God.     She  knew 
Ruth  to  be  a  modest  woman,  chaste,  and  a 
keeper  at  home.  Tit.  ii.  5.     The  Israelites  had 
indeed  been  once  debauched  by  the  daughters 
of  Moab  (Num.  xxv.  1),  but  this  Moabitess 
was  none  of  those  daughters.     Naomi  her- 
self designed  nothing  but  what  was  honest 
and  honourable,  and  her  charity  (which  be- 
iieveth  all  things  and  hopeth  all  things)  ba- 
nished and  forbade  all  suspicion  that  either 
Boaz  or  Ruth  would  attempt  any  thing  but 
what  was  likewise  honest  and  honourable. 
If  what  she  advised  had  been  then  as  inde- 
cent and  immodest  (according  to  the  usage 
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of  the  country)  as  it  seems  now  to  us,  we 
cannot  think  that  if  Naomi  had  had  so  httle 
virtue  (which  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect) she  would  also  have  had  so  little  wis- 
dom as  to  put  her  daughter  upon  it,  since 
that  alone  might  have  marred  the  match, 
and  have  alienated  the  affections  of  so  grave 
and  good  a  man  as  Boaz  from  her.  We 
must  therefore  think  that  the  thing  did  not 
look  so  ill  then  as  it  does  now.  Naomi  re- 
ferred her  daughter-in-law  to  Boaz  for  fur- 
ther directions.  When  she  had  thus  made 
her  claim,  Boaz,  who  was  more  learned  in 
the  laws,  would  tell  her  what  she  must  do. 
Thus  must  we  lay  ourselves  at  the  feet  of 
our  Redeemer,  to  receive  from  him  our  doom. 
Lord,  what  loilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  Acts  ix. 
6.  We  may  be  sure,  if  Ruth  had  appre- 
hended any  evil  in  that  which  her  mother 
advised  her  to,  she  was  a  woman  of  too  much 
virtue  and  too  much  sense  to  promise  as  she 
did  (r.  5) :  All  that  thou  say  est  unto  me  I 
will  do.  Thus  must  the  younger  submit  to 
the  elder,  and  to  their  grave  and  prudent 
counsels,  when  they  have  nothing  worth 
speaking  of  to  object  against  it. 

6'  And  she  went  down  unto  the 
floor,  and  did  according  to  all  that 
her  mother  in  law  bade  her.  ^  And 
when  Boaz  had  eaten  and  drunk,  and 
his  heart  was  merry,  he  went  to  lie 
down  at  the  end  of  the  heap  of  corn : 
and  she  came  softly,  and  uncovered 
hfs  feet,  and  laid  her  down.  S  And 
it  came  to  pass  at  midnight,  that  the 
man  was  afraid,  and  turned  himself : 
and,  behold,  a  woman  lay  at  his  feet. 
9  And  he  said,  Who  art  thou  ?  and 
she  answered,  I  am  Ruth  thine  hand- 
maid :  spread  therefore  thy  skirt  over 
thine  handmaid  ;  for  thou  art  a  near 
kinsman,  10  And  he  said.  Blessed 
he  thou  of  the  Lord,  my  daughter : 
for  thou  hast  showed  more  kindness 
in  the  latter  end  than  at  the  begin- 
ning, inasmuch  as  thou  followedst  not 
young  men,  whether  poor  or  rich.  1 1 
And  now,  my  daughter,  fear  not ;  I 
will  do  to  thee  all  that  thou  requirest : 
for  all  the  city  of  my  people  doth 
know  that  thou  art  a  virtuous  wo- 
man. 12  And  now  it  is  true  that  I 
am  thy  near  kinsman  ;  howbeit  there 
is  a  kinsman  nearer  than  I.  13 
Tarry  this  night,  and  it  shall  be  in 
the  morning,  that  if  he  will  perform 
unto  thee  the  part  of  a  kinsman,  well; 
let  him  do  the  kinsman's  part :  but 
if  he  will  not  do  the  part  of  a  kins- 
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man  to  thee,  then  will  I  do  the  part 
of  a  kinsman  to  thee,  as  the  Lord 
liveth :  lie  down  until  the  mornmg. 

Here  is,  I.  Boaz's  good  management  of 
his  common  affairs.  It  is  probable,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  usage,  1.  When  his 
servants  winnowed,  he  was  with  them,  and 
had  his  eye  upon  them,  to  prevent,  not  their 
stealing  any  of  his  corn  (he  had  no  reason  to 
fear  that),  but  their  waste  of  it  through 
carelessness  in  the  winnowing  of  it.  Masters 
may  sustain  great  losses  by  servants  that 
are  heedless,  though  they  be  honest,  which 
is  a  reason  why  men  should  be  diligent  to 
know  the  state  of  their  own  flocks,  and  look 
well  to  them.  2.  When  he  had  more  than 
ordinary  work  to  be  done,  he  treated  his 
servants  with  extraordinary  entertainments, 
and,  for  their  encouragement,  did  eat  and 
drink  with  them.  It  well  becomes  those  that 
are  rich  and  great  to  be  generous  to,  and  also 
to  be  famihar  with,  those  that  are  under 
them,  and  employed  for  them.  3.  When 
Boaz  had  supped  with  his  workmen,  and 
been  awhile  pleasant  with  them,  he  went  to 
bed  in  due  time,  so  early  that  by  midnight  he 
had  his  first  sleep  (».  8),  and  thus  he  would 
be  fit  for  his  business  betimes  next  morning. 
All  that  are  good  husbands  will  keep  good 
hours,  and  not  indulge  themselves  nor  their 
families  in  unseasonable  mirth.  The  Chaldee 
paraphrase  tells  us  {v.  7)  that  Boaz  ate  and 
drank  and  his  heart  was  good  (and  so  the 
Hebrew  word  is),  and  he  blessed  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  who  had  heard  his  prayers,  and 
taken  away  the  famine  from  the  land  of  Israel. 
So  that  he  went  sober  to  bed,  his  heart  was 
in  a  good  frame,  and  not  overcharged  with 
surfeiting  and  drunkenness.  And  he  did 
not  go  to  bed  without  prayer.  Now  that  he 
had  eaten  and  was  full  he  blessed  the  Lord, 
and  now  that  he  was  going  to  rest  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  divine  protection ;  it 
was  well  he  did,  for  he  had  an  unusual 
temptation  before  him,  though  he  knew 
not  of  it,  4.  He  had  his  bed  or  couch  laid 
at  the  end  of  the  heap  of  corn;  not  because 
he  had  set  his  heart  upon  it,  nor  only  that 
he  might  watch  and  keep  it  safe  from  thieves, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  go  home  to  the  city, 
and  here  he  would  be  near  his  work,  and 
ready  for  it  next  morning,  and  he  would 
show  that  he  was  not  nice  or  curious  in  his 
lodging,  neither  took  state  nor  consulted 
his  ease,  but  was,  like  his  father  Jacob,  a 
plain  man,  that,  when  there  was  occasion, 
could  make  his  bed  in  a  barn,  and,  if  need 
were,  sleep  contentedly  in  the  straw. 

II.  Ruth's  good  assurance  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  affair.  She  observed  her  mo- 
ther's orders,  went  and  laid  herself  down, 
not  by  his  side,  but  overcross  his  bed's  feet, 
in  her  clothes,  and  kept  awake,  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  tell  her  errand.  When  he 
awaked  in  the  night,  and  perceived  there 
was  somebody  at  his  feet,  and  enquired  who 
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»t  was,  she  told  him  her  name  and  then  her 


errand  {p.  9),  that  she  came  to  put  herself 
under  his  protection,  as  the  person  appointed 
by  the  divine  law  to  be  her  protector: 
•'  Thou  art  he  that  has  a  right  to  redeem  a 
family  and  an  estate  from  perishing,  and 
therefore  let  this  ruin  be  under  thy  hand: 
and  spread  thy  skirt  over  me — be  pleased  to 
esi)Ouse  me  and  my  cause."  Thus  must  we 
by  faith  apply  ourselves  to  Jesus  Christ  as 
our  next  kinsman,  that  is  able  to  redeem  us, 
come  under  his  wings,  as  we  are  invited 
(Matt,  xxiii.  37),  and  beg  of  him  to  spread 
his  skirt  over  us.  "  Lord  Jesus,  take  me  into 
thy  covenant  and  under  thy  care.  I  am  op- 
pressed, Htndertake  for  me." 

III.  The  good  acceptance  Ruth  gained 
with  Boaz.  What  she  did  had  no  ill-effect, 
either  one  way  or  other,  so  that  Naomi  was 
not  mistaken  in  her  good  opinion  of  her 
kinsman.  He  knew  her  demand  was  just 
and  honourable,  and  treated  her  accordingly, 
and  did  not  deal  with  his  sister  as  with  a 
harlot.  Gen.  xxxiv.  31.     For, 

1 .  He  did  not  offer  to  violate  her  chastity, 
though  he  had  all  the  opportunity  that  could 
be.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  thus  descants 
upon  it : — He  subdued  his  concupiscence,  and 
did  not  approach  to  her,  but  did  as  Joseph  the 
Just,  who  would  not  come  near  to  his  Egyp- 
■"(ian  mistress,  and  as  Phaltiel  the  Pious,  who, 
when  Saul  had  given  him  Michal,  David's 
wife  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44),  put  a  sword  between 
himself  and  her,  that  he  might  not  touch  her. 
Boaz  knew  it  was  not  any  sinful  lust  that 
brought  her  thither,  and  therefore  bravely 
maintained  both  his  own  honour  and  hers. 

2.  He  did  not  put  any  ill  construction  upon 
That  she  did,  did  not  reproach  her  as  an  im- 
pudent woman  and  unfit  to  make  an  honest 
man  a  wife.  She  having  approved  herself 
well  in  the  fields,  and  all  her  conduct  having 
been  modest  and  decent,  he  would  not,  from 
this  instance,  entertain  the  least  suspicion  of 
her  character  nor  seem  to  do  so,  perhaps 
blaming  himself  that  he  had  not  offered  the 
service  of  a  kinsman  to  these  distressed 
widows,  and  saved  her  this  trouble,  and  ready 
to  say  as  Judah  concerning  his  daughter-in- 
law.  She  is  more  righteous  than  I.  But  on 
the  contrary, 

(1.)  He  commended  her,  spoke  kindly  to  her, 
called  her  his  daughter,  and  spoke  honourably 
of  her,  as  a  woman  of  eminent  virtue.  She 
had  shown  in  this  instance  more  kindness  to 
her  mother-in-law,  and  to  the  family  into  which 
she  had  matched,  than  in  any  instance  yet. 
It  was  very  kind  to  leave  her  own  country  and 
come  along  with  her  mother  to  the  land  of 
Israel,  to  dwell  with  her,  and  help  to  main- 
tain her.  For  this  he  had  blessed  her  (ch.  ii. 
1 2) ;  hut  now  he  says,  Thou  hast  shown  more 
kindness  in  the  latter  end  than  at  the  begin- 
ning {v.  10),  in  that  she  consulted  not  her 
own  fancy,  but  her  husband's  family,  in 
marrying  again.  She  received  not  the  ad- 
dresses of  young  men  (much  less  did  she  seek 
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them),  whether  poor  or  rich,  but  was  willing 
to  marry  as  the  divine  law  directed,  though 
it  was  to  an  old  man,  because  it  was  for  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  family  into  which 
she  had  matched,  and  for  which  she  had  an 
entire  kindness.  Young  people  must  aim, 
in  disposing  of  themselves,  not  so  much  to 
please  their  own  eye  as  to  please  God  and 
their  parents. 

(2.)  He  promised  her  marriage  (u.  1 1) : 
"  Fear  not  that  I  will  slight  thee,  or  expose 
thee ;  no,  I  will  do  all  that  thou  requirest, 
for  it  is  the  same;  that  the  law  requires,  from 
the  next  of  kin,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  de- 
cline it,  for  all  the  city  of  my  people  doth 
know  that  thou  art  a  virtuous  woman,"  v.  11. 
Note,  [l.]  Exemplary  virtue  ought  to  have 
its  due  praise  (Phil.  iv.  8),  and  it  will  recom- 
mend both  men  and  women  to  the  esteem 
of  the  wisest  and  best.  Ruth  was  a  poor 
woman,  and  poverty  often  obscures  the 
lustre  of  virtue :  yet  Ruth's  virtues,  even  in 
a  mean  condition,  were  generally  taken  no- 
tice of  and  could  not  be  hid;  nay,  her  virtues 
took  away  the  reproach  of  her  poverty.  If 
poor  people  be  but  good  people,  they  shall 
have  honour  from  God  and  man.  Ruth  had 
been  remarkable  for  her  humility,  which 
paved  the  way  to  this  honour.  The  less  she 
proclaimed  her  own  goodness  the  more  did 
her  neighbours  take  notice  of  it.  [2.]  In 
the  choice  of  yoke-fellows,  virtue  should 
especially  be  regarded,  known  approved 
virtue.  Let  religion  determine  the  choice, 
and  it  will  certainly  crown  the  choice  and 
make  it  comfortable.  Wisdom  is  better  than 
gold,  and,  when  it  is  said  to  be  good  with  an 
inheritance,  the  meaning  is  that  an  inherit- 
ance is  worth  little  without  it. 

(3.)  He  made  his  promise  conditional,  and 
could  not  do  otherwise,  for  it  seems  there 
was  a  kinsman  that  was  nearer  than  he,  to 
whom  the  right  of  redemption  did  belong,  v. 
12.  This  he  knew,  but  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  Naomi  (who  had  been  long  abroad, 
and  could  not  be  exact  in  the  pedigree  of  her 
husband's  family)  was  ignorant  of  it,  other- 
wise she  would  never  have  sent  her  daughter 
to  make  her  claim  of  Boaz.  Yet  he  does 
not  bid  her  go  herself  to  this  other  kinsman ; 
this  would  have  been  to  put  too  great  a  hard- 
ship upon  her:  but  he  promises,  [l.]  That 
he  would  himself  propose  it  to  the  other 
kinsman,  and  know  his  mind.  The  Hebrew 
word  for  a  widow  signifies  one  that  is  dumb. 
Boaz  will  therefore  open  his  mouth  for  the 
dumb  (Prov.  xxxi.  8),  and  will  say  that  for 
this  widow  which  she  knew  not  how  to  say 
for  herself.  [2.]  That,  if  the  other  kinsman 
refused  to  do  the  kinsman's  part,  he  would 
do  it,  would  marry  the  widow,  redeem  the 
land,  and  so  repair  the  family.  This  pro- 
mise he  backs  with  a  solemn  oath,  for  it  was 
a  conditional  contract  of  marriage  (v.  13): 
As  the  Lord  liveth.  Thus  keeping  the 
matter  in  suspense,  he  bade  her  wait  till 
morning.     Bishop  Hall  thus  sums  up  this 
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Ruth  sent  hack  in  peace  to  Naomi. 
matter  in  his  contemplations  : — "  Boaz,  m- 
stead  of  touching  her  as  a  '.vanton,  blesseth 
her  as  a  father,  encourageth  her  as  a  friend, 
promiseth  her  as  a  kinsman,  rewards  her  as 
a  patron,  and  sends  her  away  laden  with 
hopes  and  gifts,  no  less  chaste,  more  happy, 
than  she  came.  O  admirable  temperance, 
worthy  the  progenitor  of  him  in  whose  lips 
and  heart  there  was  no  guile !" 

14  x\nd  she  lay  at  his  feet  until  the 
morning  :  and  she  rose  up  before  one 
could  know  another.  And  he  said, 
Let  it  not  be  known  that  a  woman 
came  into  the  floor.  15  Also  he 
said,  Bring  the  veil  that  thou  hast 
upon  thee,  and  hold  it.  And  when 
she  held  it,  he  measured  six  measures 
of  barley,  and  laid  it  on  her :  and  she 
went  into  the  city.  16  And  when 
she  came  to  her  mother  in  law,  she 
said,  Who  art  thou,  my  daughter? 
And  she  told  her  all  that  the  man 
had  done  to  her.  17  And  she  said. 
These  six  measures  of  barley  gave  he 
me ;  for  he  said  to  me,  Go  not  empty 
unto  thy  mother  in  law.  18  Then 
said  she,  Sit  still,  my  daughter,  until 
thou  know  how  the  matter  will  fall : 
for  the  man  will  not  be  in  rest,  until 
he  have  finished  the  thing  this  day. 

"Wc  are  here  told,  I.  How  Ruth  was  dis- 
missed by  Boaz.  It  would  not  have  been 
safe  for  her  to  go  home  in  the  dead  of  the 
night ;  therefore  she  lay  at  his  feet  (not  by 
his  side)  until  morning.  But  as  soon  as  ever 
the  day  broke,  that  she  had  light  to  go  home 
by,  she  got  away,  before  one  could  knoic  an- 
other, that,  if  she  were  seen,  yet  she  might 
not  be  known  to  be  abroad  so  unseasonably. 
She  was  not  shy  of  being  known  to  be  a 
gleaner  in  the  field,  nor  ashamed  of  that 
mark  of  her  poverty.  But  she  would  not 
willingly  be  known  to  be  a  night-walker,  for 
her  virtue  was  her  greatest  honour,  and  that 
which  she  most  valued.  Boaz  dismissed 
her,  1.  With  a  charge  to  keep  counsel  {v.  14): 
Let  it  not  be  known  that  a  woman  came  into 
the  floor,  and  lay  all  night  so  near  to  Boaz  ; 
for,  though  they  needed  not  to  care  much 
what  people  said  of  them  while  they  were 
both  conscious  to  themselves  of  an  unspotted 
purity,  yet,  because  few  could  have  come  so 
near  the  fire  as  they  did  and  not  have  been 
scorched,  had  it  been  known  it  would  have 
occasioned  suspicions  in  some  and  reflections 
from  others.  Good  people  would  have  been 
troubled,  and  bad  people  would  have  tri- 
umphed, and  therefore  let  it  not  be  known. 
Note,  We  must  always  take  care,  not  only  to 
keep  a  good  conscience,  but  to  keep  a  good 
name:  either  we  must  not  do  that  which, 
though  innocent,  »  liable  to  be  misinter- 
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preted,  or,  if  we  do,  we  must  not  let  it  be. 
known.  We  must  avoid  not  only  sin,  but 
scandal.  There  was  likewise  a  particular 
reason  for  concealment  here.  If  this  matter 
should  take  wind,  it  might  prejudice  the 
freedom  of  the  other  kinsman's  choice,  and 
he  would  make  this  his  reason  for  refusing 
Ruth,  that  Boaz  and  she  had  been  together. 
2.  He  dismissed  her  with  a  good  present  of 
corn,  which  would  be  very  acce])table  to  her 
poor  mother  at  home,  and  an  evidence  for 
her  that  he  had  not  sent  her  away  in  dislike,- 
which  Naomi  might  have  suspected  if  he  had 
sent  her  away  empty.  He  gave  it  to  her  in 
her  veil,  or  apron,  or  mantle,  gave  it  to  her 
by  measure.  Like  a  prudent  corn-master, 
he  kept  an  account  of  all  he  deli\^ered  out. 
It  was  six  measures,  that  is,  six  omers  as  is 
supposed,  ten  of  which  made  an  ephah ; 
whatever  the  measure  was,  it  is  probable,  he 
gave  her  as  much  as  she  could  well  carry,  v. 
15.  And  the  Chaldee  says.  Strength  was 
given  her  from  the  Lord  to  carry  it ;  and  adds 
that  now  it  was  told  her  by  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy that  from  her  should  descend  six  of  the 
most  righteous  men  of  their  age,  namely, 
David,  Daniel,  his  three  companions,  and  the 
king  Messiah. 

II.  How  she  was  welcomed  by  her  mother- 
in-law.  She  asked  her,  "  Who  art  thou,  my 
daughter  ?  Art  thou  a  bride  or  no  ?  Must 
I  give  thee  joy  ?"  So  Ruth  told  her  how 
the  matter  stood  {v.  17),  whereupon  her 
mother,  i.  Advised  her  to  be  satisfied  in 
what  was  done:  Sit  still,  my  daughter,  till 
thou  know  how  the  matter  will  fall  {v.  18) — 
how  it  is  decreed  in  heaven,  so  the  Chaldee 
reads  it,  for  marriages  are  made  there.  She 
had  done  all  that  was  fit  for  her  to  do,  and 
now  she  must  patiently  wait  the  issue  and 
not  be  perplexed  about  it.  Let  us  learn 
hence  to  cast  our  care  upon  providence,  to 
follow  that  and  attend  the  motions  of  it, 
composing  ourselves  into  an  expectation  of 
the  event,  with  a  resolution  to  acquiesce  in 
it,  whatever  it  be.  Sometimes  that  proves 
best  done  for  us  that  is  least  our  own  doing. 
"  Sit  still,  therefore,  and  see  how  the  matter 
will  fall,  and  say.  Let  it  fall  how  it  will,  I 
am  ready  for  it."  2.  She  assured  her  that 
Boaz,  having  undertaken  this  matter,  would 
approve  himself  a  faithfcl  careful  friend : 
He  will  not  be  at  rest  till  he  have  finished  the 
matter.  Though  it  was  a  busy  time  with  him 
in  his  fields  and  his  floor,  yet,  having  under- 
taken to  serve  his  friend,  he  would  not 
neglect  the  business.  Naomi  believes  that 
Ruth  has  won  his  heart,  and  that  therefore 
he  will  not  be  easy  till  he  knows  whether 
she  be  his  or  no.  This  she  gives  as  a  reason 
why  Ruth  should  sit  still  and  not  i)erplex 
herself  about  it,  that  Boaz  had  undertaken 
it,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  manage  it  well. 
Much  more  reason  have  good  Christians  to 
be  careful  for  nothing,  but  cast  their  care  on 
God,  because  he  has  promised  to  care  for 
them :  and  v/nat  need  have  we  to  care  if  he 
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do?  Sit  still,  and  see  how  the  matter  will 
fall,  for  the  Lord  will  perfect  that  which  con- 
cerns thee,  and  will  make  it  to  work  for  good 
to  thee,  Ps.  xxxvii.  4,  5;  cxxxviii.  8.  Your 
strength  is  to  sit  still,  Isa.  xxx.  7. 
CHAP.  IV. 

In  this  chanter  we  have  the  wedding  between  Boaz  and  Ruth,  in  the 
circumstances  of  which  there  was  something  uncommon,  which 
is  kept  upon  record  for  the  illustration,  uot  only  of  the  law  con- 
cerning the  marrying  of  a  brother's  widow  (Deut.  xxv.  5,  &c.), 
for  cases  help  to  expound  laws,  but  of  the  gospel  too,  for  from 
this  marriage  descended  David,  and  the  Son  of  David,  whose  es- 
pousals to  the  Gentile  church  were  hereby  typified.  We  are  here 
told,  I.  How  Boaz  got  clear  uf  his  rival,  and  fairly  shook  him  off, 
ver.  1 — 8.  11.  How  his  marriage  with  Ruth  was  publicly  so- 
lemnized,  and  attended  with  the  good  wishes  of  his  neighbours, 
ver.  9—12.  IH.  The  happy  issue  that  descended  from  this  mar- 
riage, Obed,  the  grandfather  of  David,  ver.  13 — 17.  And  so  the 
book  concludes  with  the  pedigree  of  David,  ver.  18—22.  Perhaps 
it  was  to  oblige  him  that  the  blessed  Spirit  directed  the  inserting 
of  this  story  in  the  sacred  canon,  he  being  desirous  that  the  vir- 
tues of  bis  great-grandmother  Ruth,  together  with  her  Gentile 
extraction  and  the  singular  providences  that  attended  her,  should 
be  transmitted  to  posterity. 


I  thought  to  adver- 
g,  Buy  it  before  the 


THEN  went  Boaz  up  to  the  gate, 
and  sat  him  down  there :  and, 
behold,  the  kinsman  of  whom  Boaz 
spake  came  by;  unto  whom  he  said, 
Ho,  such  a  one  !  turn  aside,  sit  down 
here.  And  he  turned  aside,  and  sat 
down.  2  And  he  took  ten  men  of 
the  elders  of  the  city,  and  said.  Sit  ye 
down  here.  And  they  sat  down.  3 
And  he  said  unto  the  kinsman, 
Naomi,  that  is  come  again  out  of  the 
country  of  Moab,  selleth  a  parcel  of 
land,  which  was  our  brother  Elime- 
lech's  :  4  And 
tise  thee,  sayin 

inhabitants,  and  before  the  elders  of 
my  people.  If  thou  wilt  redeem  it, 
redeem  it :  but  if  thou  wilt  not  re- 
deem it,  then  tell  me,  that  I  may 
know  ;  for  there  is  none  to  redeem  it 
beside  thee ;  and  I  am  after  thee. 
And  he  said,  I  will  redeem  it-  5 
Then  said  Boaz,  What  day  thou 
buyest  the  field  of  the  hand  of  Naomi, 
thou  must  buy  it  also  of  Ruth  the 
Moabitess,  the  wife  of  the  dead,  to 
raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon 
his  inheritance.  6  And  the  kinsman 
said,  I  cannot  redeem  it  for  myself, 
lest  I  mar  mine  own  inheritance :  re- 
deem thou  my  right  to  thyself;  for 
I  cannot  redeem  it.  7  Now  this  was 
the  mamter  in  former  time  in  Israel 
concerning  redeeming  and  concerning 
changing,  for  to  confirm  all  things ; 
a  man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and  gave 
it  to  his  neighbour :  and  this  was  a 
testimony  in  Israel.  8  Therefore  the 
kinsman  said  unto  Boaz,  Buy  it  for 
thee.     So  he  drew  off  his  shoe. 


IV.  Uuth  refused  by  her  kinsman. 

Here,  1.  Boaz  calls  a  court  immediately 
It  is  probable  he  was  himself  one  of  the 
elders  (or  aldermen)  of  the  city ;  for  he  was 
a  mighty  man  of  wealth.  Perhaps  he  was 
father  of  the  city,  and  sat  chief;  for  he 
seems  here  to  have  gone  up  to  the  gate  as 
one  having  authority,  and  not  as  a  common 
person  ;  like  Job,  ch.  xxix.  7,  &c.  We  can- 
not suppose  him  less  than  a  magistrate  iri 
his  city  who  was  grandson  to  Nahshon, 
prince  of  Judah ;  and  his  lying  at  the  end  of 
a  heap  of  corn  in  the  threshing-floor  the 
night  before  was  not  at  all  inconsistent,  in 
those  days  of  plainness,  with  the  honour  of 
his  sitting  judge  in  the  gate.  But  why  was 
Boaz  so  hasty,  why  so  fond  of  the  match  ? 
Ruth  was  not  rich,  but  lived  upon  alms ;  not 
honourable,  but  a  poor  stranger.  She  was 
never  said  to  be  beautiful ;  if  ever  she  had 
been  so,  we  may  suppose  that  weeping,  and 
travelling,  and  gleaning,  had  withered  her 
lilies  and  roses.  But  that  which  made  Boaz 
in  love  with  her,  and  solicitous  to  expedite 
the  affair,  was  that  all  her  neighbours  agreed 
she  was  a  virtuous  woman.  This  set  her 
price  with  him  far  above  rubies  (Prov.  xxxi. 
10) ;  and  therefore  he  thinks,  if  by  marrying 
her  he  might  do  her  a  real  kindness,  he 
should  also  do  himself  a  very  great  kind- 
ness. He  will  therefore  bring  it  to  a  con- 
clusion immediately.  It  was  not  court-day, 
but  he  got  ten  men  of  the  elders  of  the  city 
to  meet  him  in  the  town-hall  over  the  gate, 
where  public  business  used  to  be  transacted, 
V.  2.  So  many,  it  is  probable,  by  the  custom 
of  the  city,  made  a  full  court.  Boaz,  though 
a  judge,  would  not  be  judge  in  his  own 
cause,  but  desired  the  concurrence  of  other 
elders.  Honest  intentions  dread  not  a  public 
cognizance.  2.  He  summons  his  rival  to 
come  and  hear  the  matter  that  was  to  be 
proposed  to  him  (v.  1):  "  Ho,  such  a  one,  sit 
down  here."  He  called  him  by  his  name, 
no  doubt,  but  the  divine  historian  thought 
not  fit  to  record  it,  for,  because  he  refused 
to  raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead,  he  deserved 
not  to  have  his  name  preserved  to  future 
ages  in  this  history.  Providence  favoured 
Boaz  in  ordering  it  so  that  this  kinsman 
should  come  by  thus  opportunely,  just  when 
the  matter  was  ready  to  be  proposed  to  him. 
Great  affairs  are  sometimes  much  furthered 
by  small  circumstances,  which  facilitate  and 
expedite  them.  3.  He  proposes  to  the  other 
kinsman  the  redemption  of  Naomi's  land, 
which,  it  is  probable,  had  been  mortgaged 
for  money  to  buy  bread  with  when  the 
famine  was  in  the  land  (».  3) :  "  Naomi  has 
a  parcel  of  land  to  sell,  namely,  the  equity  of 
the  redemption  of  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
mortgagee,  which  she  is  willing  to  part 
with ;"  or,  as  some  think,  it  was  her  jointure 
for  her  life,  and,  wanting  money,  for  a  small 
matter  she  would  sell  her  interest  to  the  heir 
at  law,  who  was  fittest  to  be  the  purchaser 
This  he  gives  the  kinsman  legal  notice  of 
Cv.  4),  that  he  might  have  the  refusal  of  it. 
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Whoever  had  it  must  pay  for  it,  and  Boaz 
might  have  said,  "  My  money  is  as  good  as 
ray  kinsman's ;  if  I  have  a  mind  to  it,  why 
may  not  I  buy  it  privately,  since  I  had  the 
first  proffer  of  it,  and  say  nothing  to  mv 
kinsman 


?"     No,  Boaz,  though  fond  enough 
of  the  purchase,  would  not  do  so  mean  a 
thing  as  to  take  a  bargain  over  another  man's 
liead  that  was  nearer  a-kin  to  it ;  and  we  are 
taught  by  his  example  to  be  not  only  just 
and  honest,  but  fair  and  honourable,  in  all 
our  dealings,  and  to  do  nothing  which  we 
are  unwilling  should  see  the  light,  but  be 
above-board.     4.  The  kinsman  seemed  for- 
ward to  redeem  the  land  till  he  was  told  that, 
if  he  did  that,  he  must  marry  the  widow, 
and  then  he  flew  off.     He  liked  the  land 
well  enough,  and  probably  caught  at  that 
the  more  greedily  because  he  hoped  that  the 
poor  widow  being  under  a  necessity  of  sell- 
ing he  might  have  so  much  the  better  bar- 
gain :  "  /  will  redeem  it"  (said  he)  "  with  all 
my  heart,"  thinking  it  would  be  a  fine  addi- 
tion to  his  estate,  v.  4.     But  Boaz  told  him 
there  was  a  young  widow  in  the  case,  and,  if 
he  have  the  land,  he  must  take  her  with  it. 
Terra  transit  cum  onere — The  estate  passes 
loith  this  incumbrance  ;  either  the  divine  law 
or  the  usage  of  the  country  would  oblige 
liim  to  it,  or  Naomi  insisted  upon  it  that  she 
would  not  sell  the  land  but  upon  this  condi- 
tion, V.  5.      Some  think  this  does  not  relate 
to  the  law  of  marrying  the  brother's  widow 
(for  that  seems  to  oblige  only  the  children  of 
the   same  father,  Deut.  xxv.  .5,  unless  by 
custom  it  was  afterwards  made  to  extend  to 
the  next  of  kin),  but  to  the  law  of  redemp- 
tion of  inheritances  (Lev.  xxv.  24,  25),  for  it 
is  a  ffoel,  a  redeemer,  that  is  here  enquired 
for ;  and  if  so  it  was  not  by  the  law,  but  by 
Naomi's  own  resolution,  that  the  purchaser 
was  to  marry  the  widow.     However  it  was, 
this  kinsman,  when  he  heard  the  conditions 
of  the  bargain,  refused  it  (v.  6) :  "  /  cannot 
redeem  it  for  myself.    I  will  not  meddle  with 
it  upon  these  terms,  lest  I  mar  my  own  in- 
heritance."   The  land,  he  thought,  would  be 
an  improvement  of  his  inheritance,  but  not 
the  land  with  the  woman;  that  would  mar  it. 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  would  be  a  disparage- 
ment to  him  to  marry  such  a  poor  widow  that 
had  come  from  a  strange  country,  and  almost 
lived  upon  alms.     He  fancied  it  would  be  a 
blemish   to  his   family,  it  would  mar   his 
blood,  and  disgrace  his  posterity.     Her  emi- 
nent virtues  were  not  suflScicnt  in  his  eye  to 
counterbalance    this.      The    Chaldee   para- 
phrase makes  his  reason  for  this  refusal  to 
be  that  he  had   another  wife,   and,  if  he 
should  take  Ruth,  it  might  occasion  strife 
and  contention  in  his  family,  which  would 
mar  the  comfort  of  his  inheritance.     Or  he 
thought  she  might  bring  him  a  great  many 
children,  and  they  would  all  expect  shares 
out  of  his  estate,  which  would  scatter  it  into 
too  many  hands,  so  that  the  family  would 
make  the  less  figure.   This  makes  many  shy 
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of  the  great  redemption :  they  are  not  ^vill- 
ing  to  espouse  religion.     They  have  heard 
well  of  it,  and  have  nothing  to  say  against 
it ;  they  will  give  it  their  good  word,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  will  give  their  good  word 
with  it ;  they  are  willing  to  part  with  it,  and 
cannot  be  bound  to  it,  for  fear  of  marring 
their  own  inheritance  in  this  world.    Heaven 
they  could  be  glad  of,  but  holiness  they  can 
dispense  with;  it  will  not  agree   with  the 
lusts  they  have  already  espoused,  and  there- 
fore, let  who  will  purchase  heaven  at  that 
rate,  they  cannot.     5.  The  right  of  redemp- 
tion is   fairly  resigned  to   Boaz.      If  this 
nameless   kinsman  lost  a  good  bargain,   a 
good  estate,  and  a  good  wife  too,  he  may 
thank  himself  for  not  considering  it  better, 
and  Boaz  will  thank  him  for  making  his  way 
clear  to  that  which  he  valued  and  desired 
above  any  thing.     In  those  ancient  times  it 
was  not  the  usage  to  pass  estates  by  writings, 
as  afterwards  (Jer.  xxxii.   10,  &c.),  but  by 
some  sign  or  ceremony,  as  with  us  by  livery 
and  seisin,  as  we  commonly  call  it,  that  is, 
the  dehvery  of  seisin,  seisin  of  a  house  by 
giving  the  key,  of  land  by  giving  turf  and 
a  twig.     The  ceremony  here  used  was,  he 
that  surrendered  plucked  off  his  shoe  (the 
Chaldee  says  it  was  the  glove  of  his  right  handj 
and  gave  it  to  him  to  whom  he  made  the  sur- 
render,  intimating   thereby  that,   whatever 
right  he  had  to  tread  or  go  upon  the  land, 
he   conveyed    and   transferred  it,   upon    a 
valuable   consideration,   to   the   purchaser : 
this  was  a  testimony  in  Israel,  v.  7.     And  it 
was  done  in  this  case,  v.  8.    If  this  kmsman 
had  been  bound  by  the  law  to  marry  Ruth,  and 
his  refusal  had  been  a  contempt  of  that  law, 
Ruth  must  have  plucked  off  Jiis  shoe  and  spit 
in  his  face,  Deut.  xxv.  9-     But,  though  his 
relation  should  in  some  measure  oblige  him 
to  the  duty,  yet  the  distance  of  his  relation 
might  serve  to  excuse  him  from  the  penalty, 
or  Ruth  might  very  well  dispense  with  it, 
since  his  refusal  was  all  she  desired  from 
him.     But  bishop  Patrick,  and  the  best  in- 
terpreters, think  this  had  no  relation  to  that 
law,  and  that  the  drawing  off'  of  the  shoe  was 
not  any  disgrace  as  there,  but  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  surrender,  and  an  evidence  that 
it  was  not  fraudulently  nor  surreptitiously 
obtained.     Note,  Fair  and  open  dealing  in 
all  matters  of  contract  and  commerce  is  what 
all  those  must    make   conscience   of    that 
would  approve  themselves  Israelites  indeed, 
without  guile.    How  much  more  honourably 
and  honestly  does  Boaz  come  by  this  pur- 
chase than  if  he  had  secretly  undermined  his 
kinsman,  and  privately  struck  up  a  bargain 
with   Naomi,   unknown  to  him.     Honesty 
will  be  found  the  best  policy. 

S»  And  Boaz  said  unto  the  elders,  and 
nnio  all  the  people,  Ye  are  witnesses 
this  day,  that  I  have  bought  all  that 
was  Elimelech's,  and  all  that  was 
Chilion's  and  Mahlon*s,  of  the  hand 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Hvth  married  to  Boaz 


of  Naomi.  10  Moreover  Ruth  the 
Moabitess,  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  have 
I  purchased  to  be  my  wife,  to  raise 
up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  in- 
heritance, that  the  name  of  the  dead 
be  not  cut  oif  from  among  his  bre- 
thren, and  from  the  gate  of  his  place: 
ye  are  witnesses  this  day.  1 1  And 
all  the  people  that  ivere  in  the  gate, 
and  the  elders,  said,  JVe  are  witnesses. 
The  Lord  make  the  woman  that  is 
come  into  thine  house  like  Rachel 
and  like  Leah,  which  two  did  build 
the  house  of  Israel :  and  do  thou 
worthily  in  Ephratah,  and  be  famous 
in  Beth-lehem :  12  And  let  thy 
house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez, 
whom  Tamar  bare  unto  Judah,  of  the 
seed  which  the  Lord  shall  give  thee 
of  this  young  woman. 

Boaz  now  sees  his  way  clear,  and  therefore 
delays  not  to  perform  his  promise  made  to 
Ruth  that  he  would  do  the  kinsman's  part, 
but  in  the  gate  of  his  city,  before  the  elders 
and  all  the  people,  publishes  a  marriage-con- 
tract between  himself  and  Ruth  the  Moab- 
itess, and  therewith  the  purchase  of  all  the 
estate  that  belonged  to  the  family  of  Elime- 
lech.  If  he  had  not  been  (c/t.  ii.  1)  a  mighty 
man  of  wealth,  he  could  not  have  compassed 
this  redemption,  nor  done  this  service  to  his 
kinsman's  family.  What  is  a  great  estate 
good  for,  but  that  it  enables  a  man  to  do  so 
much  the  more  good  in  his  generation,  and 
especially  to  those  of  his  own  household,  if 
he  have  but  a  heart  to  use  it  so  !  Now  con- 
cerning this  marriage  it  appears, 

I.  That  it  was  solemnized,  or  at  least  pub- 
lished, before  many  witnesses,  v.  9, 10.  "  You 
are  witnesses,"  1.  "That  I  have  bought  the 
estate.  Whoever  has  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  mort- 
gaged to  him,  let  him  come  to  me  and  he  shall 
have  his  money,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
land,"  which  was  computed  by  the  number 
of  years  to  the  year  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  15), 
when  it  would  have  returned  of  course  to 
Elimelech's  family.  The  more  pubhc  the 
sales  of  estates  are  the  better  they  are  guarded 
against  frauds.  2.  "  That  I  have  purchased 
the  widow  to  be  my  wife."  He  had  no  por- 
tion with  her  ;  what  jointure  she  had  was  en- 
cumbered, and  he  could  not  have  it  without 
giving  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth,  and 
therefore  he  might  well  say  he  purchased  her; 
and  yet,  being  a  virtuous  woman,  he  reckoned 
he  had  a  good  bargain.  House  and  riches  are 
the  inheritance  of  fathers,  but  a  prudent  wife 
IS  more  valuable,  is  from  the  Lord  as  a  special 
gift.  He  designed,  in  marrymg  her,  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  dead,  that  the  name 
of  Mahlon,  though  he  left  no  son  to  bear  it 
up,  might  not  be  cut  off  from  the  gate  of  his 
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place,  but  by  this  means  might  be  preserved, 
that  it  should  be  inserted  in  the  public  re- 
gister that  Boaz  married  Ruth  the  widow  of 
Mahlon,  the  son  of  Ehmelech,  which  poste- 
rity, whenever  they  had  occasion  to  consult 
the  register,  would  take  particular  notice  of. 
And  this  history,  being  preserved  for  the  sake 
of  that  marriage  and  the  issue  of  it,  proved 
an  effectual  m^ans  to  perpetuate  the  name  of 
Mahlon,  even  beyond  the  thought  or  inten- 
tion of  Boaz,  to  the  world's  end.  And  ob- 
serve that  because  Boaz  did  this  honour  to 
the  dead,  as  well  as  this  kindness  to  the 
living,  God  did  him  the  honour  to  bring  him 
into  the  genealogy  of  the  Messiah,  by  which 
his  family  was  dignified  above  all  the  families 
of  Israel ;  while  the  other  kinsman,  that  was  so 
much  afraid  of  diminishing  himself,  and  mar- 
ring his  inheritance,  by  marrying  the  widow, 
has  his  name,  family,  and  inheritance,  buried 
in  oblivion  and  disgrace.  A  tender  and  gener- 
ous concern  for  the  honour  of  the  dead  and  the 
comfort  of  poor  widows  and  strangers,  neither 
of  which  can  return  the  kindness  (Luke  xiv. 
1 4),  is  what  God  will  be  well  pleased  with  and 
will  surely  recompense.  Our  Lord  Jesus  is  our 
Goel,  our  Redeemer,  our  everlastingRedeemer. 
He  looked,  like  Boaz,  with  compassion  on 
the  deplorable  state  of  fallen  mankind.  At  a 
vast  expense  he  redeemed  the  heavenly  inhe- 
ritance for  us,  which  by  sin  was  mortgaged. 
Mid  forfeited  into  th^i  hands  of  divine  justice, 
and  which  we  should  never  have  been  able  to 
redeem.  He  likewise  purchased  a  peculiar 
people,  whom  he  would  espouse  to  himself, 
though  strangers  and  foreigners,  like  Ruth, 
poor  and  despised,  that  the  name  of  that 
dead  and  buried  race  might  not  be  cut  off  for 
ever.  He  ventured  the  marring  of  his  own 
inheritance,  to  do  this,  for,  though  he  was  rich, 
yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor  ;  but  he  was 
abundantly  recompensed  for  it  by  his  Father, 
who,  because  he  thus  humbled  himself,  hath 
highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  above 
every  name.  Let  us  own  our  obligations  to 
him,  make  sure  our  contract  with  him,  and 
study  all  our  days  how  to  do  him  honour. 
Boaz,  by  making  a  public  declaration  of  this 
marriage  and  purchase,  not  only  secured  his 
title  against  all  pretenders,  as  it  were  by  a 
fine  with  proclamations,  but  put  honour  upon 
Ruth,  showed  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
her,  and  her  parentage  and  poverty,  and  left 
a  testimony  against  clandestine  marriages. 
It  is  only  that  which  is  evil  that  hates  the 
light  and  comes  not  to  it.  Boaz  called  wit- 
nesses to  what  he  did,  for  it  was  what  he 
could  justify,  and  would  never  disown ;  and 
such  regard  was  then  had,  even  to  the  con- 
temned crowd,  that  not  only  the  elders,  but 
all  the  people  that  were  in  the  gate,  passing 
•and  re-passing,  were  appealed  to  (r.  9),  and 
hearkened  to  (v.  11)  when  they  said,  JVe  are 
witnesses. 

II.  That  it  was  attended  with  manyprayers 
The  elders  and  all  the  people,  when  they  wit- 
nessed to  it,  wished  weU  to  it,  and  blessed  it, 
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V.  11,  12.     Ruth,  It  should  seem, 


was  now 
sent  for ;  for  they  speak  of  her  (r.  12)  as  pre- 
sent :  This  young  woman  j  and,  he  having 
taken  her  to  wife,  they  look  upon  her  as 
already  come  into  his  house.  And  very 
heartily  they  pray  for  the  new-married  couple. 

1.  The  senior  elder,  it  is  likely,  made  this 
prayer,  and  the  rest  of  the  elders,  with  the 
people,  joined  in  it,  and  therefore  it  is  spoken 
of  as  made  by  them  all ;  for  in  public  prayers, 
though  but  one  speaks,  we  must  all  pray. 
Observe,  (1.)  Marriages  ought  to  be  blessed, 
and  accompanied  with  ])rayer,  because  every 
creature  and  every  condition  are  that  to  us, 
and  no  more,  that  God  makes  them  to  be.  It 
is  civil  and  friendly  to  wish  all  happiness  to 
those  who  enter  into  that  condition;  and 
what  good  we  desire  we  should  pray  for  from 
the  fountain  of  all  good.  The  minister  who 
gives  himself  to  the  word  and  prayer,  as  he 
is  the  fittest  person  to  exhort,  so  he  is  the 
fittest  to  bless  and  pray  for  those  that  enter 
into  this  relation.  (2.)  We  ought  to  desire 
and  pray  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  one 
of  another,  so  far  from  envying  or  grieving 
at  it. 

2.  Now  here,  (1.)  They  prayed  for  Ruth  : 
The  Lord  make  the  woman  that  has  come  into 
thy  house  like  Rachel  and  Leah,  that  is, 
"  God  make  her  a  good  wife  and  a  fruitful 
mother."  Ruth  was  a  virtuous  woman,  and 
yet  needed  the  prayers  of  her  friends,  that  by 
the  grace  of  God  she  might  be  made  a  bless- 
ing to  the  family  she  had  come  into.  They 
prayed  that  she  might  be  like  Rachel  and 
Leah,  rather  than  like  Sarah  and  Rebekah, 
for  Sarah  had  but  one  son,  and  Rebekah  but 
one  that  was  in  covenant,  the  other  was  Esau, 
who  was  rejected ;  but  Rachel  and  Leah  did 
buildup  the  house  of  Israel:  all  their  children 
were  in  the  church,  and  their  offspring  was 
numerous.  **  May  she  be  a  flourishing, 
fruitful,  faithful  vine  by  thy  house  side."  (2.) 
They  prayed  for  Boaz,  that  he  might  con- 
tinue to  do  worthily  in  the  city  to  which  he 
was  an  ornament,  and  might  there  be  more 
and  more  famous.  Tliey  desired  that  the 
wife  might  be  a  blessing  in  the  private  aflfairs 
of  the  house,  and  the  husband  a  blessing  in 
the  public  business  of  the  town,  that  she  in 
her  place,  and  he  in  his,  might  be  wise,  vir- 
tuous, and  successful.  Observe,  The  way  to 
be  famous  is  to  do  worthily.  Great  reputa- 
tion must  be  obtained  by  great  merits.  It  is 
not  enough  not  to  do  unworthily,  to  be  harm- 
less and  inoffensive,  but  we  must  do  worthily, 
be  useful  and  serviceable  to  our  generation. 
'J^:v'se  that  would  be  truly  illustrious  must 
in  their  places  shine  as  lights.  (3.)  They 
prayed  for  the  family  :  "Let  thy  house  be  like 
the  house  ofPhar-z,"  that  is,  "  let  it  be  very 
numerous,  let  it  greatly  increase  and  mul- 
tiply, as  the  house  of  Pharez  did."  'V\\e 
Bethlehemites  were  of  the  house  of  Pharez, 
and  knew  very  well  how  numerous  it  was ; 
in  the  distribution  of  the  tribes,  that  grand- 
son of  Jacob  had  the  honour  which  none  of 
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the  rest  had  but  Manasseh  and  Ephraim, 
that  his  posterity  was  subdivided  into  two 
distinct  families,  Hezron  and  Hamul,  Num. 
xxvi.  21.  Now  they  prayed  that  the  family 
of  Boaz,  v/hich  was  one  branch  of  that  stock, 
might  in  process  of  time  become  as  numerous 
and  great  as  the  whole  stock  now  was. 

13  So  Boaz  took  Ruth,  and  she 
was  his  wife :  and  when  he  went 
in  unto  her,  the  Lord  gave  her  con- 
ception, and  she  bare  a  son.  14  And 
the  women  said  unto  Naomi,  Blessed 
be  the  Lord,  which  hath  not  left 
thee  this  day  without  a  kinsman,  that 
his  name  may  be  famous  in  Israel. 
15  And  he  shall  be  unto  thee  a  re- 
storer of  thy  life,  and  a  nourisher  of 
thine  old  age :  for  thy  daughter  in 
law,  which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better 
to  thee  than  seven  sons,  hath  borne 
him.  16  And  Naomi  took  the  child, 
and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  became 
nurse  unto  it.  17  And  the  women 
her  neighbours  gave  it  a  name,  say- 


ing, There  is  a  son  bom  to  Naomi ; 
and  they  called  his  name  Obed :  he 
is  the  father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of 
David.  18  Now  these  are  the  ge- 
nerations of  Pharez  :  Pharez  begat 
Hezron,  19  And  Hezron  begat  Ram, 
and  Ram  begat  Amminadab,  20 
And  Amminadab  begat  Nahshon,  and 
Nahshon  begat  Salmon,  21  And 
Salmon  begat  Boaz,  and  Boaz  begat 
Obed,  22  And  Obed  begat  Jesse, 
and  Jesse  begat  David. 

Here  is,  I.  Ruth  a  wife  Boaz  took  her, 
with  the  usual  solemnities,  to  his  house,  and 
she  became  his  wife  (r.  13),  all  the  city,  no 
doubt,  congratulating  the  preferment  of  a 
virtuous  woman,  purely  for  her  virtues.  We 
have  reason  to  think  that  Orpah,  who  re- 
turned from  Naomi  to  her  people  and  her 
gods,  was  never  half  so  well  preferred  as 
Ruth  was.  He  that  forsakes  all  for  Christ 
shall  find  more  than  all  with  him  ;  it  shall  be 
recompensed  a  hundred-fold  in  this  present 
time.  Now  Orpah  wished  she  had  gone  with 
Naomi  too ;  but  she,  like  the  other  kinsman, 
stood  in  her  own  light.  Boaz  had  prayed 
that  this  pious  proselyte  might  receive  a  full 
reward  of  her  courage  and  constancy  from 
the  God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  she  had 
come  to  trust;  and  now  he  became  an  instru- 
ment of  that  kindness,  which  was  an  answer 
to  his  prayer,  and  helped  to  make  his  own 
words  good.  Now  she  had  the  command  of 
those  servants  with  whom  she  had  associated 
and  of  those  fields  in  which  she  had  gleaned. 
Thus  sometimes  God  raiseth  up  the  poor  out 
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of  the  dust,  to  set  them  with  imnces,   Ps. 
cxiii.  7,  8. 

II.  Ruth  a  mother:  The  Lord  gave  her 
conception  ;  for  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his 
reward,  Ps.  cxxvii.  3.  It  is  one  of  the  keys 
he  hath  in  his  hand ;  and  he  sometimes  makes 
the  barren  woman  that  had  been  long  so  to 
be  a  joyful  mother  of  children,  Ps.  cxiii.  9 ; 
Isa.  liv.  1. 

III.  Ruth  still  a  daughter-in-law,  and  the 
same  that  she  always  was,  to  Naomi,  who 
was  so  far  from  being  forgotten  that  she  was 
a  principal  sharer  in  these  new  joys.  The 
good  .women  that  Avere  at  the  labour  when 
this  child  was  born  congratulated  Naomi  up- 
on it  more  than  either  Boaz  or  Ruth,  because 
she  was  the  match-maker,  and  it  was  the 
family  of  her  husband  that  was  hereby  built 
up.  See  here,  as  before,  what  an  air  of  de- 
votion there  was  then  even  in  the  common 
expressions  of  civility  among  the  Israelites. 
Prayer  to  God  attended  the  marriage  {v.  1 1), 
and  praise  to  him  attended  the  birth  of  the 
child.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  such  pious 
language  should  either  be  disused  among 
Christians  or  degenerate  into  a  formahty. 
^'Blessed  he  the  Lord  that  has  sent  thee  this 
grandson,"  ?;.  14,  15.  1.  Who  was  the  pre- 
server of  the  name  of  her  family,  and  who, 
they  hoped,  would  be  famous,  because  his 
father  was  so.  2.  Who  would  be  hereafter 
dutiful  and  kind  to  her,  so  they  hoped,  be- 
cause his  mother  was  so.  If  he  would  but 
take  after  her,  he  would  be  a  comfort  to  his 
aged  grandmother,  a  restorer  of  her  hfe,  and, 
if  there  should  be  occasion,  would  have 
wherewithal  to  be  the  nourisher  of  her  old 
age.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  those  that  are 
going  into  years  to  see  any  of  those  that 
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descend  from  them  growing  up,  that  are 
likely,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  a  stay 
and  support  to  them,  when  the  years  come 
wherein  they  will  need  such,  and  of  which 
they  will  say  they  have  no  pleasure  in  them. 
Observe,  They  say  of  Ruth  that  she  loved 
Naomi,  and  therefore  was  better  to  her  than 
seven  sons.  See  how  God  in  his  providence 
sometimes  makes  up  the  want  and  loss  of 
those  relations  from  whom  we  expected  most 
comfort  in  those  from  whom  we  expected 
least.  The  bonds  of  love  prove  stronger  than 
those  of  nature,  and  there  is  a  friend  that 
sticks  closer  than  a  brother  ;  so  here  there  was 
a  daughter-in-law  better  than  an  own  child. 
See  what  wisdom  and  grace  will  do.  Now 
here,  (1.)  The  child  is  named  by  the  neigh- 
bours, V.  17.  The  good  women  would  have ' 
it  called  Obed,  a  servant,-  either  in  remem- 
brance of  the  meanness  and  poverty  of  the 
mother  or  in  prospect  of  his  being  hereafter 
a  servant,  and  very  serviceable,  to  his  grand- 
mother. It  is  no  dishonour  to  those  that  are 
ever  so  weU  born  to  be  servants  to  God,  their 
friends,  and  their  generation.  The  motto  of 
the  princes  of  Wales  is  Ich  dien — I  serve. 
(2.)  The  child  is  nursed  by  the  grandmother, 
that  is,  dry-nursed,  when  the  mother  had 
weaned  him  from  the  breast,  v.  16.  She  laid 
it  in  her  bosom,  in  token  of  her  tender  affec- 
tion to  it  and  care  of  it.  Grandmothers  are 
often  the  most  fond. 

IV.  Ruth  is  hereby  brought  in  among  the 
ancestors  of  David  and  Christ,  which  was  the 
greatest  honour.  The  genealogy  is  here 
drawn  from  Pharez,  through  Boaz  and 
Obed,  to  David,  and  so  leads  towards  the 
Messiah,  and  therefore  it  is  not  an  endless 
genealogy. 


AN 


EXPOSITION, 

WITH     PRACTICAL     OBSERVATIONS, 


OF    THE     FIRST    BOOK    OF 


SAMUEL. 


This  book,  and  that  which  follows  it,  bear  the  name  of  Samuel  in  the  title,  not  because  he  was 
che  penman  of  them  (except  of  so  much  of  them  as  fell  within  his  own  time,  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  in  which  we  have  an  account  of  his  death),  but  because  the  first 
book  begins  with  a  large  account  of  him,  his  birth  and  childhood,  his  life  and  government ; 
and  the  rest  of  these  two  volumes  that  are  denominated  from  him  contains  the  histoi-y  of  the 
reigns  of  Saul  and  David,  who  were  both  anointed  by  him.  And,  because  the  history  of  these 
two  kings  takes  up  the  greatest  part  of  these  books,  the  Vulgar  Latin  calls  them  the  First  and 
Second  Books  of  the  Ki?igs,  and  the  two  that  follow  the  Third  avd  Fourth,  which  the  titles  in 
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our  English  Bibles  take  notice  of  with  an  alias  :  otherwise  called  the  First  Book  of  the  Kings,  &c. 
The  LXX.  call  them  the  first  and  second  Book  of  the  Kingdoms.  It  is  needless  to  conttiul 
about  it,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  vary  from  the  Hebrew  verity.  These  two  books  contain 
the  history  of  the  last  two  of  the  judges,  Eli  and  Samuel,  who  were  not,  as  the  rest,  men  ot 
war,  but  priests  (and  so  much  of  them  is  an  appendix  to  the  book  of  Judges),  and  of  the  tirst 
two  of  the  kings.  Said  and  David,  and  so  much  of  them  is  an  entrance  upon  the  history  of  the 
kings.  They  contain  a  considerable  part  of  the  sacred  history,  are  sometimes  referred  to  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  often  in  the  titles  of  David's  Psalms,  which,  if  placed  in  their  order, 
would  fall  in  in  these  books.  It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  penman  of  them  ;  it  is  probable 
that  Samuel  wrote  the  history  of  his  own  time,  and  that,  after  him,  some  of  the  prophets  that 
were  with  David  (Nathan  as  likely  as  any)  continued  it.  This  first  book  gives  us  a  full  account 
of  Eli's  fall  and  Samuel's  rise  and  good  government,  oh.  i. — viii.  Of  Samuel's  resignation  of 
the  government  and  Saul's  advancement  and  mal-administration,  ch.  ix. — xv.  The  choice  of 
David,  his  struggles  with  Saul,  Saul's  ruin  at  last,  and  the  opening  of  the  way  for  David  to  the 
throne,  ch.  xvi. — xxxi.     And  these  things  arc  written  for  our  learning. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  history  of  Samuel  here  begins  a«  early  as  thai  of  Samson  did, 
even  before  he  was  borrr,  as  aTtervrards  the  history  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  our  blessed  Saviour.  Some  of  the  scripture-worthies 
drop  out  of  the  clouds,  as  it  were,  and  their  first  appearance  is 
in  their  full  growth  and  lustre.  But  others  are  accounted  for 
from  the  birth,  and  from  the  womb,  and  from  the  conception. 
What  God  says  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  is  true  of  all:  "  Before 
I  formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee,"  Jer.  i.  5.  But  some 
great  men  were  brought  into  the  world  with  more  observation 
than  others,  and  were  more  early  distinguished  from  common 
persons,  as  Samuel  for  one.  God,  in  this  matter,  acts  as  a  free 
agent.  The  story  of  Samson  introduces  him  as  a  child  of  pro- 
mise, Judg.  xiii.  But  the  story  of  Samuel  introducei  him  as  a 
child  of  prayer.  Samson's  birth  was  foretold  by  an  angel  to  his 
mother  ;  Samuel  was  asked  of  God  by  his  mother.  Both  together 
intimate  what  wonders  are  produced  by  the  word  and  prayer. 
Samuel's  mother  was  Hannah,  the  principal  person  concerned  in 
the  story  of  this  chapter.  I.  Here  is  her  affliction— she  was  child- 
less, and  this  affliction  aggravated  by  her  rival's  insolence,  but  in 
some  measure  balanced  by  her  husband's  kindness,  ver.  1—8. 
II.  The  prayer  and  vow  she  made  to  God  under  this  affliction, in 
which  Eli  the  high  priest  at  first  censured  her,  but  afterwards 
enrouriged  her,  ver.  9—19.  III.  The  birth  and  nursing  of  Sa- 
muel, ver.  19 — 23.  IV.  The  presenting  of  him  to  the  Lord,  ver. 
'.M-is. 

Now  there  was  a  certain  man  of 
Ramathaim-zophim,  of  mount 
Ephraim,  and  his  name  was  Elkanah, 
the  son  of  Jeroham,  the  son  of  EHhu, 
the  son  of  Tohu,  the  son  of  Zuph,  an 
Ephrathite :  2  And  he  had  two 
wives;  the  name  of  the  one  ivas 
Hannah,  and  the  name  of  the  other 
Peninnah  :  and  -Peninnah  had  child- 
ren, but  Hannah  had  no  children.  3 
And  this  man  went  up  out  of  his  city 
yearly  to  worship  and  to  sacrifice  unto 
the  Lord  of  hosts  in  Shiloh.  And 
the  two  sons  of  Eh,  Hophni  and 
Phinehas,  the  priests  of  the  Lord, 
ivere  there.  4  And  when  the  time 
was  that  Elkanah  offered,  he  gave  to 
Peninnah  his  wife,  and  to  all  her  sons 
and  her  daughters,  portions  :  5  But 
unto  Hannah  he  gave  a  worthy  por- 
tion ;  for  he  loved  Hannah  :  but  the 
Lord  had  shut  up  her  womb.  G 
And  her  adversary  also  provoked  her 
sore,  for  to  make  her  fret,  because  the 
Lord  had  shut  up  her  womb.  7 
And  as  he  did  so  year  by  year,  when 
she  went  up  to  the  house  of  the 
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Lord,  so  she  provoked  her ;  there- 
fore she  wept,  and  did  not  eat.  8 
Then  said  Elkanah  her  husband  to 
her,  Hannah,  why  weepest  thou  ?  and 
why  eatest  thou  not  ?  and  why  is  thy 
heart  grieved?  am  not  I  better  to 
thee  than  ten  sons  ? 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  family  into  which  Samuel  the  prophet 
was  born.  His  father's  name  was  Elkanah, 
a  Levite,  and  of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites 
(the  most  honourable  house  of  that  tribe)  as 
appears,  1  Chron.  vi.  33,  34.  His  ancestor 
Zuph  was  an  Ephrathite,  that  is,  of  Bethle- 
hem-Judah,  which  was  called  Ephrathah, 
Ruth  i.  2.  There  this  family  of  the  Levites 
was  first  seated,  but  one  branch  of  it,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  removed  to  Mount  Ephraim, 
from  which  Elkanah  descended.  Micah's  Le- 
vite came  from  Bethlehem  to  Mount  Ephraim, 
Judg.  xvii.  8.  Ministers'  families  are  as 
movable  as  any.  Perhaps  notice  is  taken 
of  their  being  originally  Ephrathites  to  show 
their  alliance  to  David.  This  Elkanah  lived 
at  Ramah,  or  Ramathaim,  which  signifies  the 
double  Ramah,  the  higher  and  lower  town, 
the  same  with  Arimathea  of  which  Joseph 
was,  here  called  Ramathaim-zophim.  Zophim 
signifies  watchmen  j  probably  they  had  one 
of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  there,  for  pro- 
phets are  called  watchmen :  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase calls  Elkanah  a  disciple  of  the  pro- 
phets. But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  in 
Samuel  that  prophecy  revived,  before  his 
time  there  being,  for  a  great  while,  no  open 
vision,  ch.  iii.  1.  Nor  is  there  any  mention 
of  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  from  Moses  to 
Samuel,  except  Judg.  vi.  8.  So  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  there  was  any 
nursery  or  college  of  prophets  here  till 
Samuel  himself  founded  one,  ch.  xix.  19,  20, 
This  is  the  account  of  Samuel's  parentage, 
and  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Let  us  now 
take  notice  of  the  state  of  the  family. 

L  It  was  a  devout  family.  All  the  families 
of  Israel  should  be  so,  but  Levites'  families 
in  a  particular  manner.  Ministers  should  ba 
patterns  of  family  religion.     Elkanah  went 
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up  at  the  solemn  feasts  to  the  tabernacle  at 
Shiloh,  to  worship  and  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  I  think  this  is  the  first  time 
in  scripture  that  God  is  called  the  Lord  of 
hosts — Jehovah  Sabaoth,  a  name  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  very  much  called  and  known. 
Probably  Samuel  the  prophet  was  the  first 
that  used  this  title  of  God,  for  the  comfort 
of  Israel,  when  in  his  time  their  hosts  were 
few  and  feeble  and  those  of  their  enemies 
many  and  mighty  ;  then  it  would  be  a  sup- 
port to  them  to  think  that  the  God  they 
served  was  Lord  of  hosts,  of  all  the  hosts 
both  of  heaven  and  earth ;  of  them  he  has  a 
sovereign  command,  and  makes  what  use  he 
pleases  of  them.  Elkanah  was  a  country 
Levite,  and,  for  aught  that  appears,  had  not 
any  place  or  office  which  required  his  attend- 
ance at  the  tabernacle,  but  he  went  up  as  a 
common  Israelite,  with  his  own  sacrifices,  to 
encourage  his  neighbours  and  set  them  a 
good  example.  "When  he  sacrificed  he  wor- 
shipped, joining  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
with  his  sacrifices.  In  this  course  of  religion 
he  was  constant,  for  he  went  up  yearly. 
And  that  which  made  it  the  more  commend- 
able in  him  was,  1 .  That  there  was  a  general 
decay  and  neglect  of  religion  in  the  nation. 
Some  among  them  worshipped  other  gods, 
and  the  generality  were  remiss  in  the  service 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  yet  Elkanah  kept 
his  integrity  ;  whatever  others  did,  his  re- 
solution was  that  he  and  his  house  should 
serve  the  Lord.  2.  That  Hophni  and  Phi- 
nehas,  the  sons  of  Eli,  were  the  men  that 
were  now  chiefly  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  house  of  God ;  and  they  were  men  that 
conducted  themselves  very  ill  in  their  place, 
as  we  shall  find  afterwards ;  yet  Elkanah  went 
up  to  sacrifice.  God  had  then  tied  his  people 
to  one  place  and  one  altar,  and  forbidden 
them,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to 
worship  elsewhere,  and  therefore,  in  pure 
obedience  to  that  command,  he  attended  at 
Shiloh.  If  the  priests  did  not  do  their  duty, 
he  would  do  his.  Thanks  be  to  God,  we, 
under  the  gospel,  are  not  tied  to  any  one 
place  or  family ;  but  the  pastors  and  teachers 
whom  the  exalted  Redeemer  has  given  to  his 
church  are  those  only  whose  ministration 
tends  to  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  and  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,  Eph.  iv.  11, 12. 
None  have  dominion  over  our  faith  ;  but  our 
obligation  is  to  those  that  are  the  helpers  of 
our  holiness  and  joy,  not  to  any  that  by  their 
scandalous  immoralities,  like  Hophni  and 
Phinehas,  make  the  sacrifices  of  the  Lord  to 
be  abhorred,  though  still  the  validity  and 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments  depend  not  on  the 
purity  of  him  that  administers  them. 

II.  Yet  it  was  a  divided  family,  and  the 
divisions  of  it  carried  with  them  both  guilt 
and  grief.  Where  there  is  piety,  it  is  a  pity 
but  there  should  be  unity.  The  joint-devo- 
tions of  a  family  should  put  an  end  to  di- 
visions in  it. 

1.  The  original  cause  of  this  division  was 
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Elkanah's  marrying  two  wives,  which  was  a 
transgression  of  the  original  institution  of 
marriage,  to  which  our  Saviour  reduces  it. 
Matt.  xix.  5,  8,  From  the  beginning  it  was  not 
so.  It  made  mischief  in  Abraham's  family, 
and  Jacob's,  and  here  in  Elkanah's.  How 
much  better  does  the  law  of  God  provide  for 
our  comfort  and  ease  in  this  world  than  we 
should,  if  we  were  left  to  ourselves  !  It  is 
probable  that  Elkanah  married  Hannah  first, 
and,  because  he  had  not  children  by  her  so 
soon  as  he  hoped,  he  married  Peninnah,  who 
bore  him  children  indeed,  but  was  in  other 
things  a  vexation  to  him.  Thus  are  men 
often  beaten  with  rods  of  their  own  making. 
2.  That  which  followed  upon  this  error 
was  that  the  two  wives  could  not  agree. 
They  had  different  blessings :  Peninnah,  like 
Leah,  was  fruitful  and  had  many  children, 
which  should  have  made  her  easy  and  thank- 
ful, though  she  was  but  a  second  wife,  and 
was  less  beloved  ;  Hannah,  like  Rachel,  was 
childless  indeed,  but  she  was  very  dear  to 
her  husband,  and  he  took  all  occasions  to  let 
both  her  and  others  know  that  she  was  so, 
and  many  a  worthy  portion  he  gave  her  {v.  5), 
and  this  should  have  made  her  easy  and  thank- 
ful. But  they  were  of  different  tempers : 
Peninnah  could  not  bear  the  blessing  of  fruit- 
fulness,  but  she  grew  haughty  and  insolent ; 
Hannah  could  not  bear  the  affliction  of  bar- 
renness, but  she  grew  melancholy  and  dis- 
contented :  and  Elkanah  had  a  difficult  part 
to  act  between  them. 

(1.)  Elkanah  kept  up  his  attendance  at 
God's  altar  notwithstanding  this  unhappy 
difference  in  his  family,  and  took  his  wives 
and  children  with  him,  that,  if  they  could 
not  agree  in  other  things,  they  might  agree 
to  worship  God  together.  If  the  devotions 
of  a  family  prevail  not  to  put  an  end  to  its 
divisions,  yet  let  not  the  divisions  put  a  stop 
to  the  devotions. 

(2.)  He  did  all  he  could  to  encourage 
Hannah,  and  to  keep  up  her  spirits  under 
her  affliction,  v.  4,  5.  At  the  feast  he  offered 
peace-offerings,  to  supplicate  for  peace  in 
his  family ;  and  when  he  and  his  family 
were  to  eat  their  share  of  the  sacrifice,  in 
token  of  their  communion  with  God  and  his 
altar,  though  he  carved  to  Peninnah  and  her 
children  competent  portions,  yet  to  Hannah 
he  gave  a  worthy  portion,  the  choicest  piece 
that  came  to  the  table,  the  piece  (whatever 
it  was)  that  used  to  be  given  on  such  occa- 
.  sions  to  those  that  were  most  valued  ;  this  he 
did  in  token  of  his  love  to  her,  and  to  give 
all  possible  assurances  of  it.  Observe,  [l.] 
Elkanah  loved  his  wife  never  the  less  for  her 
being  barren.  Christ  loves  his  church,  not- 
withstanding her  infirmities,  her  barrenness ; 
and  so  ought  men  to  love  their  wives,  Eph.  v. 
25.  To  abate  our  just  love  to  any  relation 
for  the  sake  of  any  infirmity  which  they  can- 
not help,  and  which  is  not  their  sin  but  their 
affliction,  is  to  make  God's  providence  quar- 
rel with  his  precept,  and  very  unkindly  to 
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add  affliction  to  the  afflicted.  [2.]  He  studied 
to  show  his  love  so  much  the  more  because 
she  was  afflicted,  insulted,  and  low-spirited. 
It  is  msdom  and  duty  to  support  the  weakest, 
and  to  hold  up  those  that  are  run  down. 
[3.]  He  showed  his  great  love  to  her  by  the 
share  he  gave  her  of  his  peace-ofFerings. 
'llius  we  should  testify  our  affection  to  our 
friends  and  relations,  by  abounding  in  prayer 
for  them.  The  better  we  love  them  the  more 
room  let  us  give  them  in  our  prayers. 

(3.)  Peninnah  was  extremely  peevish  and 
provoking,  [l.]  She  upbraided  Hannah  with 
her  affliction,  despised  her  because  she  was 
barren,  and  gave  her  taunting  language,  as 
one  whom  Heaven  did  not  favour.  [2. J  She 
envied  the  interest  she  had  in  the  love  of 
Elkanah,  and  the  more  kind  he  was  to  her 
the  more  was  she  exasperated  against  her, 
which  was  all  over  base  and  barbarous.  [3.] 
She  did  this  most  when  they  went  up  to  the 
Jiouse  of  the  Lord,  perhaps  because  then  they 
were  more  together  than  at  other  times,  or 
because  then  Elkanah  showed  his  affection 
most  to  Hannah.  But  it  was  very  sinful  at 
such  a  time  to  show  her  malice,  when  pure 
hands  were  to  be  hfted  up  at  God's  altar 
without  wrath  and  quarrelling.  It  was  like- 
wise very  unkind  at  that  time  to  vex  Hannah, 
not  only  because  then  they  were  in  company, 
and  others  would  take  notice  of  it,  but  then 
Hannah  was  to  mind  her  devotions,  and  de- 
sired to  be  most  calm  and  composed,  and 
free  from  disturbance.  The  great  adversary 
to  our  purity  and  peace  is  then  most  indus- 
trious to  ruffle  us  when  we  should  be  most 
composed.  When  the  sons  of  God  come  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Lord  Satan  will 
be  sure  to  come  among  them.  Job  i.  6.  [4.] 
She  continued  to  do  this  from  year  to  year, 
not  once  or  twice,  but  it  was  her  constant 
practice ;  neither  deference  to  her  husband 
nor  compassion  to  Hannah  could  break  her 
of  it.  [5.]  That  which  she  designed  was  to 
make  her  fret,  perhaps  in  hopes  to  break  her 
heart,  that  she  might  possess  her  husband's 
heart  solely,  or  because  she  took  a  pleasure 
in  her  uneasiness,  nor  could  Hannah  gratify 
her  more  than  by  fretting.  Note,  It  is  an 
evidence  of  a  base  disposition  to  delight  in 
grieving  those  that  are  melancholy  and  of  a 
sorrowful  spirit,  and  in  putting  those  out  of 
humour  that  are  apt  to  fret  and  be  uneasy. 
We  ought  to  bear  one  another's  burdens,  not 
add  to  them. 

(4.)  Hannah  (poor  woman)  could  not  bear 
the  provocation :  She  wept,  and  did  not  eat, 
V.  7-  It  made  her  uneasy  to  herself  and  to 
all  her  relations.  She  did  not  eat  of  the 
feast ;  her  trouble  took  away  her  appetite, 
made  her  unfit  for  any  company,  and  a  jar  in 
the  harmony  of  family-joy.  It  was  of  the 
feast  upon  the  sacrifice  that  she  did  not  eat, 
for  they  were  not  to  eat  of  the  holy  things  in 
their  mourning,  Deut.  xxvi.  14;  Lev.  x.  19. 
Yet  it  was  her  infirmity  so  far  to  give  way  to 
tne  sorrow  of  the  world  as  to  unfit  herself 
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Thosa  that  are  of  a 
fretful  spirit,  and  are  apt  to  lay  provocations 
too  much  to  heart,  are  enemies  to  themselves, 
and  strip  themselves  very  much  of  the  com- 
forts both  of  hfe  and  godliness.  We  find 
that  God  took  notice  of  this  ill  effect  of  dis- 
contents and  disagreements  in  the  conjugal 
relation,  that  the  parties  aggrieved  covered 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  with  tears,  insomuch  that 
he  regarded  not  the  offering,  Mai.  ii.  13. 

(5.)  Elkanah  said  what  he  could  to  her  to 
comfort  her.  She  did  not  upbraid  him  with 
his  unkindness  in  marrying  another  wife  as 
Sarah  did,  nor  did  she  render  to  Peninnah 
railing  for  railing,  but  took  the  trouble  wholly 
to  herself,  which  made  her  an  object  of  much 
compassion.  Elkanah  showed  himself  ex- 
tremely grieved  at  her  grief  {v.  8) :  Hannah, 
whyweepest  thou  ?  [l.]  He  is  much  disquieted 
to  see  her  thus  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 
Those  that  by  marriage  are  made  one  flesh 
ought  thus  far  to  be  of  one  spirit  too,  to 
share  in  each  other's  troubles,  so  that  one 
cannot  be  easy  while  the  other  is  uneasy. 
[2.]  He  gives  her  a  loving  reproof  for  it : 
Why  weepest  thou  ?  And  why  is  thy  heart 
grieved  ?  As  many  as  God  loves  he  rebukes, 
and  so  should  we.  He  puts  her  upon  en- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  her  grief.  Though 
she  had  just  reason  to  be  troubled,  yet  let 
her  consider  whether  she  had  reason  to  be 
troubled  to  such  a  degree,  especially  so  much 
as  to  be  taken  off  by  it  from  eating  of  the 
holy  things.  Note,  Our  sorrow  upon  any 
account  is  sinful  and  inordinate  when  it 
diverts  us  from  our  duty  to  God  and  embit- 
ters our  comfort  in  him,  when  it  makes  us 
unthankful  for  the  mercies  we  enjoy  and  dis- 
trustful of  the  goodness  of  God  to  us  in  fur- 
ther mercies,  when  it  casts  a  damp  upon  our 
joy  in  Christ,  and  hinders  us  from  doing  the 
duty  and  taking  the  comfort  of  our  particular 
relations.  [3.]  He  intimates  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  balance  her 
grief :  "  Am  not  1  better  to  thee  than  ten  sons  ? 
ITiou  knowest  thou  hast  my  entire  affection, 
and  let  that  comfort  thee."  Note,  We  ought 
to  take  notice  of  our  comforts,  to  keep  us 
from  grieving  excessively  for  our  crosses; 
for  our  crosses  we  deserve,  but  our  comforts 
we  have  forfeited.  If  we  would  keep  the 
balance  even,  we  must  look  at  that  which  is 
for  us,  as  well  as  at  that  which  is  against  us, 
else  we  are  unjust  to  Providence  and  un- 
kind to  ourselves.  God  hath  set  the  one 
over-against  the  otJier  (Eccl.  vii.  14)  and  so 
should  we. 

9  So  Hannah  rose  up  after  they 
had  eaten  in  Shiloh,  and  after  they 
had  drunk.  Now  Eli  the  priest  sat 
upon  a  seat  by  a  post  of  the  temple 
of  the  Lord.  10  And  she  was  in 
bitterness  of  soul,  and  prayed  unto 
the  Lord,  and  wept  sore.  11  And 
she  vowed  a  vow,  and  said,  O  Lord 
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of  hosts,  if  thou  wilt  indeed  look  on 
the  affliction  of  thine  handmaid,  and 
remember  me,  and  not  forget  thine 
handmaid,  but  wilt  give  unto  thine 
handmaid  a  man  child,  then  I  will 
give  him  unto  the  Lord  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  and  there  shall  no  razor 
come  upon  his  head.   1 2  And  it  came 


to  pass. 


as    she   continued 


praying 
before  the  Lord,  that  Eli  marked 
her  mouth.  13  Now  Hannah,  she 
spake  in  her  heart;  only  her  lips 
moved,  but  her  voice  was  not  heard : 
therefore  Eli  thought  she  had  been 
drunken.  14  And  Eli  said  unto  her. 
How  long  wilt  thou  be  drunken  ? 
put  away  thy  v/ine  from  thee.  15 
And  Hannah  answered  and  said,  No, 
my  lord,  I  am  a  woman  of  a  sorrow- 
ful spirit :  I  have  drunk  neither  wine 
nor  strong  drink,  but  have  poured 
out  my  soul  before  the  Lord.  16 
Count  not  thine  handmaid  for  a 
daughter  of  Belial:  for  out  of  the 
abundance  of  my  complaint  and  grief 
have  I  spoken  hitherto.  -17  Then 
Eli  answered  and  said.  Go  in  peace : 
and  the  God  of  Israel  grant  thee  thy 
petition  that  thou  hast  asked  of  him. 
1 8  And  she  said.  Let  thine  handmaid 
find  grace  in  thy  sight.  So  the  woman 
went  her  way,  and  did  eat,  and  her 
countenance  was  no  more  sad. 

Elkanah  had  gently  reproved  Hannah  for 
her  inordinate  grief,  and  here  we  find  the 
good  effect  of  the  reproof. 

I.  It  brought  her  to  her  meat.  She  ate 
and  drank,  v.  9.  She  did  not  harden  herself 
in  sorrow,  nor  grow  sullen  when  she  was 
reproved  for  it;  but,  when  she  perceived 
her  husband  uneasy  that  she  did  not  come 
and  eat  with  them,  she  cheered  up  her  own 
spirits  as  well  as  she  could,  and  came  to  table. 
It  is  as  great  a  piece  of  self-denial  to  control 
our  passions  as  it  is  to  control  our  appetites. 

II.  It  brought  her  to  her  prayers.  It  put 
her  upon  considering,  "  Do  I  well  to  be 
angry  ?  Do  I  well  to  fret  ?  What  good  does 
it  do  me  ?  Instead  of  binding  the  burden 
thus  upon  my  own  shoulders,  had  I  not  bet- 
ter ease  myself  of  it,  and  cast  it  upon  the 
Lord  by  prayer  ?"  Elkanah  had  said.  Am  not 
I  better  to  thee  than  ten  sons  f  which  per- 
haps occasioned  her  to  think  within  herself, 
'*  Whether  he  be  so  or  no,  God  is,  and  there- 
fore to  him  will  I  apply,  and  before  him  will 
I  pour  out  my  complaint,  and  try  what  relief 
that  will  give  me."  If  ever  she  will  make  a 
more  solemn  address  than  ordinary  to  the 
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throne  of  grace  upon  this  errand,  now  is  the 
time.  They  are  at  Shiloh,  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  where  God  nad  promised  to  meet 
his  people,  and  which  was  the  house  of  •prayer. 
They  had  recently  offered  their  peace-offer- 
ings, to  obtain  the  favour  of  God  and  all 
good  and  in  token  of  their  communion  with 
him  ;  and,  taking  the  comfort  of  their  being 
accepted  of  him,  they  had  feasted  upon  the 
sacrifice ;  and  now  it  was  proper  to  put  up  hei 
prayer  in  virtue  of  that  sacrifice,  for  the  peace- 
offerings  typified  Christ's  mediation  as  well  as 
the  sin-offerings,  for  by  it  not  only  atonement 
is  made  for  sin,  but  the  audience  and  accept- 
ance of  our  prayers  and  an  answer  of  peace  to 
them  are  obtained  for  us :  to  that  sacrifice, 
in  all  our  supplications,  we  must  have  an  eye. 
Now  concerning  Hannah's  prayer  we  may 
observe, 

1.  The  warm  and  lively  devotion  there  was 
in  it,  which  appeared  in  several  instances, 
for  our  direction  in  prayer.  (1.)  She  im- 
proved the  present  grief  and  trouble  of  her 
spirit  for  the  exciting  and  quickening  of  her 
pious  affections  in  prayer  :  Being  in  bitter- 
ness of  soul,  she  prayed,  v.  10.  This  good 
use  we  should  make  of  our  afflictions,  they 
should  make  us  the  more  lively  in  our  ad- 
dresses to  God.  Our  blessed  Saviour  him- 
self, being  in  an  agony,  prayed  more  earnestly, 
Luke  xxii.  44.  (2.)  She  mingled  tears  with 
her  prayers.  It  was  not  a  dry  prayer :  she 
wept  sore.  Like  a  true  Israelite,  she  wept 
and  made  supplication  (Hos.  xii.  4),  with  an 
eye  to  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God,  who 
knows  the  troubled  soul.  The  prayer  came 
from  her  heart,  as  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 
(3.)  She  was  very  particular,  and  yet  very" 
modest,  in  her  petition.  She  begged  a  child^ 
a  man-child,  that  it  might  be  fit  to  serve  in 
the  tabernacle.  God  gives  us  leave,  in  prayer, 
not  only  to  ask  good  things  in  general,  but 
to  mention  that  special  good  thing  which 
we  most  need  and  desire.  Yet  she  says  not 
as  Rachel,  Give  me  children.  Gen.  xxx.  1. 
She  will  be  very  thankful  for  one.  (4.) 
She  made  a  solemn  vow,  or  promise,  that 
if  God  would  give  her  a  son  she  would 
give  him  up  to  God,  ??.  11.  He  would  be  by 
birth  a  Levite,  and  so  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God,  but  he  should  be  by  her  vow  a  Naza- 
rite,  and  his  very  childhood  should  be  sacred. 
It  is  probable  she  had  acquainted  Elkanah 
with  her  purpose  before,  and  had  had  his 
consent  and  approbation.  Note,  Parents  have 
a  right  to  dedicate  their  children  to  God,  as 
living  sacrifices  and  spiritual  priests ;  and  an 
obligation  is  thereby  laid  upon  them  to  serve 
God  faithfully  all  the  days  of  their  life. 
Note  further.  It  is  very  proper,  when  we 
are  in  pursuit  of  any  mercy,  to  bind  our  own 
souls  with  a  bond,  that,  if  God  give  it  us,  we 
will  devote  it  to  his  honour  and  cheerfully 
use  it  in  his  service.  Not  that  hereby  wa 
can  pretend  to  merit  the  gift,  but  thus  we 
are  qualified  for  it  and  for  the  comfort  of  it 
In  hope  of  mercy,  let  us  promise  duty.     (5.) 
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She  spoke  all  this  so  softly  that  none  could 
hear  her.  Her  lips  moved,  but  her  voice  was 
not  heard,  v.  13.  Hereby  she  testified  her 
belief  of  God's  knowledge  of  the  heart  and 
its  desires.  Thoughts  are  words  to  him,  nor 
is  he  one  of  those  gods  that  must  be  cried 
ntoiid  to,  1  Kings  xviii.  27.  It  was  likewise 
an  instance  of  her  humility  and  holy  shame- 
facedness  in  her  approach  to  God.  She  was 
none  of  those  that  made  her  voice  to  be  heard 
on  high,  Isa.  Iviii.  4.  It  was  a  secret  prayer, 
and  therefore,  though  made  in  a  public  place, 
yet  was  thus  made  secretly,  and  not,  as  the 
Pharisees  prayed,  to  be  seen  of  men.  It  is 
true  prayer  is  not  a  thing  we  have  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of,  but  we  must  avoid  all  ap- 
pearances of  ostentation.  Let  what  passes 
between  God  and  our  souls  be  kept  to  our- 
selves. 

2.  The  hard  censure  she  fell  under  for  it. 
Eli  was  now  high  priest,  and  judge  in  Israel ; 
he  sat  upon  a  seat  in  the  temple,  to  over- 
see what  was  done  there,  v.  9-  The  taber- 
nacle is  here  called  the  temple,  because  it  was 
now  fixed,  and  served  all  the  purposes  of  a 
temple.  There  Eli  sat  to  receive  addresses 
and  give  direction,  and  somewhere  (it  is  pro- 
bable in  a  private  corner)  he  espied  Hannah 
at  her  prayers,  and  by  her  unusual  manner 
fancied  she  was  drunken,  and  spoke  to  her 
accordingly  {v.  14) :  How  long  wilt  thou  be 
drunken  f — the  very  imputation  that  Peter 
and  the  apostles  fell  under  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  gave  them  utterance.  Acts  ii.  13.  Per- 
haps in  this  degenerate  age  it  was  no  strange 
thing  to  see  drunken  women  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle ;  for  otherwise,  one  would 
think,  the  vile  lust  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas 
could  not  have  found  so  easy  a  prey  there, 
ch.  ii.  22.  Eh  took  Hannah  for  one  of  these. 
It  is  one  bad  effect  of  the  abounding  of  in- 
iquity, and  its  becoming  fashionable,  that  it 
often  gives  occasion  to  suspect  the  innocent. 
When  a  disease  is  epidemical  every  one  is 
suspected  to  be  tainted  with  it.  Now,  (1.) 
This  was  Eli's  fault ;  and  a  great  fault  it  was 
to  pass  so  severe  a  censure  without  better 
observation  or  information.  If  his  own  eyes 
had  already  become  dim,  he  should  have  em- 
ployed those  about  him  to  enquire.  Drunk- 
ards are  commonly  noisy  and  turbulent,  but 
this  poor  woman  was  silent  and  composed. 
His  fault  was  the  worse  that  he  was  the  priest 
of  the  Lord,  who  should  have  had  compassion 
on  the  ignorant,  Heb.  v.  2.  Note,  It  ill  be- 
comes us  to  be  rash  and  hasty  in  our  censures 
of  others,  and  to  be  forward  to  believe  people 
guilty  of  bad  things,  white  either  the  matter 
of  fact  on  which  the  censure  is  grounded  is 
doubtful  and  unproved  or  is  capable  of  a 
good  construction.  Charity  commands  us  to 
hope  the  best  concerning  all^  and  forbids 
censoriousness.  Paul  had  very  good  informa- 
tion when  he  did  but  partly  believe  (1  Cor. 
.\i.  18),  hoping  it  was  not  so.  Especially  we 
ought  to  be  cautious  how  we  censure  the 
devotions  of  others,  lest  we  call  that  hypo- 
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crisy,  enthusiasm,  or  superstition,  which  is 
really  the  fruit  of  an  honest  zeal,  and  it  is 
accepted  of  God.  (2.)  It  was  Hannah's  afflic- 
tion ;  and  a  great  affliction  it  was,  added  to 
all  the  rest,  vinegar  to  the  wounds  of  her 
spirit.  She  had  been  reproved  by  Elkanah 
because  she  would  not  eat  and  drink,  and 
now  to  be  reproached  by  Eli  as  if  she  had 
eaten  and  drunk  too  much  was  very  hard. 
Note,  It  is  no  new  thing  for  those  that  do 
well  to  be  ill  thought  of,  and  we  must  not 
think  it  strange  if  at  any  time  it  be  our  lot, 

3.  Hannah's  humble  vindication  of  her- 
self from  this  crime  with  which  she  was 
charged.  She  bore  it  admirably  well.  She 
did  not  retort  the  charge  and  upbraid  him 
with  the  debauchery  of  his  own  sons,  did  not 
bid  him  look  at  home  and  restrain  them,  did 
not  tell  him  how  ill  it  became  one  in  his 
place  thus  to  abuse  a  poor  sorrowful  wor- 
shipper at  the  throne  of  grace.  AVhen  we  are 
at  any  time  unjustly  censured  we  have  need 
to  set  a  double  watch  before  the  door  of  our 
lips,  that  we  do  not  recriminate,  and  return 
censure  for  censure.  Hannah  thought  it 
enough  to  vindicate  herself,  and  so  must  we, 
V.  15,  16.  (I.)  In  justice  to  herself,  she 
expressly  denies  the  charge,  speaks  to  him 
with  all  possible  respect,  calls  him.  My  lord, 
intimates  how  very  desirous  she  was  to  stand 
right  in  his  opinion  and  how  loth  to  lie  under 
his  censure. ' "  No,  my  lord,  it  is  not  as  you 
suspect ;  I  have  drunk  neither  wine  nor 
strong  drink,  not  any  at  all"  (though  it  was 
proper  enough  to  be  given  to  one  of  such  a 
heavy  heart,  Prov.  xxxi.  6),  "  much  less  to 
any  excess ;  therefore  count  not  thy  hand- 
maid for  a  daughter  of  Belial."  Note, 
Drunkards  are  children  of  Belial  (women- 
drunkards  particularly),  children  of  the 
wicked  one,  children  of  disobedience,  child- 
ren that  will  not  endure  the  yoke  (else  they 
would  not  be  drunk),  more  especially  when 
they  are  actually  drunk.  Those  that  cannot 
govern  themselves  will  not  bear  that  any  one 
else  should.  Hannah  owns  that  the  crime 
would  have  been  very  great  if  she  had  in- 
deed been  guilty  of  it,  and  he  might  justly 
have  shut  her  out  of  the  courts  of  God's 
house  ;  but  the  very  manner  of  her  speaking 
in  her  own  defence  was  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate that  she  was  not  drunk.  (2.)  In 
justice  to  him,  she  gives  an  account  of  her 
present  behaviour,  which  had  given  occasion 
to  his  suspicion  :  "  I  am  a  woman  of  a  sor- 
rowful spirit,  dejected  and  discomposed,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  do  not  look  as  other 
people  ;  the  eyes  are  red,  not  with  wine,  but 
with  weeping.  And  at  this  time  I  have  not 
been  talking  to  myself,  as  drunkards  and 
fools  do,  but  I  have  been  pouring  out  my 
soul  before  the  Lord,  who  hears  and  under- 
stands the  language  of  the  heart,  and  this 
out  of  the  abundance  of  my  complaint  and 
grief."  She  had  been  more  than  ordinarily 
fervent  in  prayer  to  God,  and  this,  she  tells 
him,  was  the  true  reason  of  the  transport  and 
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disorder  she  seemed  to  be  in.  Note,  "When 
we  are  unjustly  censured  we  should  en- 
deavour, not  only  to  clear  ourselves,  but  to 
satisfy  our  brethren,  by  giving  them  a  just 
and  true  account  of  that  which  they  mis- 
apprehended. 

4.  The  atonement  Eli  made  for  his  rash 
unfriendly  censure,  by  a  kind  and  fatherly 
benediction,  v.  17.  He  did  not  (as  many  are 
apt  to  do  in  such  a  case)  take  it  for  an  affront 
to  have  his  mistake  rectified  and  to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  error,  nor  did  it  put  him  out 
of  humour.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  now 
encouraged  Hannah's  devotions  as  much  as 
before  he  had  discountenanced  them ;  not 
only  intimated  that  he  was  satisfied  of  her 
innocency  by  those  words,  Go  in  peace,  but, 
being  high  priest,  as  one  having  authority 
he  blessed  her  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and, 
though  he  knew  not  what  the  particular 
blessing  was  that  she  had  been  praying  for, 
yet  he  puts  his  Amen  to  it,  so  good  an  opi- 
nion had  he  now  conceived  of  her  prudence 
and  piety  :  The  God  of  Israel  grant  thee  thy 
petition,  wliatever  it  is,  that  thou  hast  asked 
of  him.  Note,  By  our  meek  and  humble 
carriage  towards  those  that  reproach  us  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  us,  we  may  perhaps 
make  them  our  friends,  and  turn  their  cen- 
sures of  us  into  prayers  for  us. 

5.  The  great  satisfactionof  mind  with  which 
Hannah  now  went  away,  r.  18.  She  begged 
the  continuance  of  Eli's  good  opinion  of  her 
and  his  good  prayers  for  her,  and  then  she 
went  her  way  and  did  eat  of  what  remained 
of  the  peace-offerings  (none  of  which  was  to 
be  left  until  the  morning),  and  her  counte- 
nance was  no  more  sad,  no  more  as  it  had 
been,  giving  marks  of  inward  trouble  and 
discomposure  ;  but  she  looked  pleasant  and 
cheerful,  and  all  was  well.  Why,  what 
had  happened  ?  Whence  came  this  sudden 
happy  change  ?  She  had  by  prayer  com- 
mitted her  case  to  God  and  left  it  with  him, 
and  now  she  was  no  more  perplexed  about 
it.  She  had  prayed  for  herself,  and  Eli  had 
prayed  for  her  ;  and  she  believed  that  God 
would  either  give  her  the  mercy  she  had 
prayed  for  or  make  up  the  want  of  it  to  her 
some  other  way.  Note,  Prayer  is  heart's- 
ease  to  a  gracious  soul ;  the  seed  of  Jacob 
have  often  found  it  so,  being  confident  that 
God  will  never  say  unto  them.  Seek  you  me 
in  vain,  see  Phil,  iv.  6,  7.  Prayer  will  smooth 
the  countenance  ;  it  should  do  so. 

19  And  they  rose  up  in  the  morning 
early,  and  worshipped  before  the 
Lord,  and  returned,  and  came  to 
their  house  to  Ramah :  and  Elkanah 
knew  Hannah  his  wife;  and  the 
Lord  remembered  her.  20  Where- 
fore it  came  to  pass,  when  the  time 
was  come  about  after  Hannah  had 
conceived,  that  she  bare  a  son,  and 
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called  his  name  Samuel,  saying,  Be- 
cause I  have  asked  him  of  the  Lord. 
21  And  the  man  Elkanah,  and  all  his\ 
house,  went  up  to  offer  unto  the 
Lord  the  yearly  sacrifice,  and  his 
vow.  22  But  Hannah  went  not  up  ; 
for  she  said  unto  her  husband,  I  will 
not  go  up  until  the  child  be  weaned, 
and  then  I  will  bring  him,  that  he 
may  appear  before  the  Lord,  and 
there  abide  for  ever.  23  And  El- 
kanah her  husband  said  unto  her.  Do 
what  seemeth  thee  good ;  tarry  until 
thou  have  weaned  him;  only  the 
Lord  establish  his  word.  So  the 
woman  abode,  and  gave  her  son  suck 
until  she  weaned  him.  24  And  when 
she  had  weaned  him,  she  took  him 
up  with  her,  with  three  bullocks,  and 
one  ephah  of  flour,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  brought  him  unto  the 
house  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh  :  and 
the  child  was  young.  25  And  they 
slew  a  bullock,  and  brought  the  child 
to  Eh.  2()  And  she  said,  Oh  my 
lord,  as  thy  soul  liveth,  my  lord,  I 
am  the  woman  that  stood  by  thee 
here,  praying  unto  the  Lord.  27 
For  this  child  I  prayed;  and  the 
Lord  hath  given  me  my  petition 
which  I  asked  of  him :  28  There- 
fore also  I  have  lent  him  to  the 
Lord  ;  as  long  as  he  liveth  he  shall 
be  lent  to  the  Lord.  And  he  wor- 
shipped the  Lord  there. 

Here  is,  I.  The  return  of  Elkanah  and 
his  family  to  their  own  habitation,  when 
the  days  appointed  for  the  feast  were  over, 
V.  19.  Observe  how  they  improved  their 
time  at  the  tabernacle.  Every  day  they 
were  there,  even  that  which  was  fixed  for 
their  journey  home,  they  worshipped  God ; 
and  they  rose  up  early  to  do  it.  It  is  good 
to  begin  the  day  with  God.  Let  him  that  is 
the  first  have  the  first.  They  had  a  journey 
before  them,  and  a  family  of  children  to 
take  with  them,  and  yet  they  would  not 
stir  till  they  had  worshipped  God  together. 
Prayer  and  provender  do  not  hinder  a 
journey.  They  had  spent  several  days  now 
in  religious  worship,  and  yet  they  attended 
once  more.  We  should  not  be  weary  of 
well-doing. 

n.  The  birth  and  name  of  this  desired 
son.  At  length  the  Lord  remembered 
Hannah,  the  very  thing  she  desired  {v.  1  Ij, 
and  more  she  needed  not  desire,  that  was 
enough,  for  then  she  conceived  and  bore  a 
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Though  God  seem  long  to  forget  his  j  tarr^-  at  home  they  shall  divide  the  spoil 


people's  burdens,  troubles,  cares,  and  prayers, 
yet  he  will  at  length  make  it  to  appear 
that  they  are  not  out  of  his  mind.  This 
son  the  mother  called  Samuely  v.  20.  Some 
make  the  etymology  of  this  name  to  be  much 
the  same  with  that  of  Ishmael — heard  of  God, 
because  the  mother's  prayers  were  remark- 
ably heard,  and  he  was  an  answer  to  them. 
Others,  because  of  the  reason  she  gives  for 
the  name,  make  it  to  signify  asked  of  God. 
It  comes  nearly  to  the  same ;  she  designed 
by  it  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  God's 
favour  to  her  in  answering  her  prayers. 
Thus  she  designed,  upon  every  mention  of 
his  name,  to  take  the  comfort  to  herself  and 
to  give  God  the  glory  of  that  gracious  con- 
descension. Note,  Mercies  in  answer  to 
prayer  are  to  be  remembered  with  peculiar 
e.xpressions  of  thankfulness,  as  Ps.  cxvi.  1, 
2.  How  many  seasonable  dehverances  and 
supplies  may  we  call  Samuels,  asked  of  God  j 
and  whatever  is  so  we  are  in  a  special  manner 
engaged  to  devote  to  him.  Hannah  intended 
by  this  name  to  put  her  son  in  mind  of  the 
obligation  he  was  under  to  be  the  Lord's,  in 
consideration  of  this,  that  he  was  asked  of 
God  and  was  at  the  same  time  dedicated  to 
him.  A  child  of  prayer  is  in  a  special  manner 
bound  to  be  a  good  child.  Lemuel's  mother 
reminds  him  that  he  was  the  son  of  her  vows, 
Prov.  xxxi.  2. 

HL  The  close  attendance  Hannah  gave 
to  the  nursing  of  him,  not  only  because  he 
was  dear  to  her,  but  because  he  was  devoted 
to  God,  and  for  him  she  nursed  him.  She 
therefore  nursed  him  herself,  and  did  not 
hang  him  on  another's  breast.  We  ought 
to  take  care  of  our  children,  not  only  with 
an  eye  to  the  law  of  nature  as  they  are  ours, 
but  with  an  eye  to  the  covenant  of  grace  as 
they  are  given  up  to  God.  See  Ezek.  xvi. 
20,  21.  This  sanctifies  the  nursing  of  them, 
when  it  is  done  as  unto  the  Lord.  Elkanah 
went  up  every  year  to  worship  at  the  taber- 
nacle, and  particularly  to  perform  his  vow, 
perhaps  some  vow  he  had  made  distinct 
from  Hannah's  if  God  would  give  him  a 
son  by  her,  o.  21.  But  Hannah,  though  she 
felt  a  warm  regard  for  the  courts  of  God's 
house,  begged  leave  of  her  husband  to  stay 
at  home  ;  for  the  women  were  not  under 
any  obligation  to  go  up  to  the  three  yearly 
feasts,  as  the  men  were.  However  Hannah 
had  been  accustomed  to  go,  but  now  desired 
to  be  excused,  1.  Because  she  would  not  be 
so  long  absent  from  her  nursery.  Can  a 
woman  forget  her  sucking  child  ?  We  may 
suppose  she  kept  constantly  at  home,  for,  if 
she  had  gone  any  where,  she  would  have 
gone  to  Shiloh.  Note,  God  will  have  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice.  Those  that  are  detained 
from  pubhc  ordinances  by  the  nursing  and 
tending  of  little  children  may  take  comfort 
from  this  instance,  and  believe  that,  if  they 
do  that  with  an  eye  to  God,  he  will  gra- 
ciously accept  them  therein,  and  though  they 
2s2 


2.  Because  she  would  not  go  up  to  Shiloh 
till  her  son  was  big  enough,  not  only  to  be 
taken  thither,  but  to  be  left  there;  for,  if 
once  she  took  him  thither,  she  thought  she 
could  never  find  in  her  heart  to  bring  him 
back  again.  Note,  Those  who  are  sted- 
fastly  resolved  to  pay  their  vows  may  yet 
see  good  cause  to  defer  the  payment  of  them. 
Every  thing  is  beautiful  in  its  season.  No 
animal  was  accepted  in  sacrifice  till  it  had 
been  for  some  time  under  the  dam.  Lev.  xxii. 
27.  Fruit  is  beet  when  it  is  ripe.  EUkanah 
agrees  to  what  she  proposes  (v.  23) :  Do 
what  seemeth  thee  good.  So  far  was  he  from 
delighting  to  cross  her  that  he  referred  it 
entirely  to  her.  Behold  how  good  and  plea- 
sant a  thing  it  is,  when  yoke-fellows  thus 
draw  even  in  the  yoke,  and  accommodate 
themselves  to  one  another,  each  thinking 
well  of  what  the  other  does,  especially  in 
works  of  piety  and  charity.  He  adds  a 
prayer:  Only  the  Lord  establish  his  word,  that 
is,  "  God  preserve  the  child  through  the 
perils  of  his  infancy,  that  the  solemn  vow 
which  God  signified  his  acceptance  of,  by 
giving  us  the  child,  may  be  performed  in  its 
season,  and  so  the  whole  matter  may  be 
accomplished."  Note,  Those  that  have  in 
sincerity  devoted  their  children  to  God  may 
with  comfort  pray  for  them,  that  God  will 
estabhsh  the  word  sealed  to  them  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  sealed  for  him. 

IV.  The  solemn  entering  of  this  child 
into  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  presented  to 
the  Lord  at  forty  days  old,  as  all  the  first- 
born were  (Luke'ii.  22,  23) :  but  this  is  not 
mentioned,  because  there  was  nothing  in  it 
singular ;  but  now  that  he  was  weaned  he 
was  presented,  not  to  be  redeemed.  Some 
think  it  was  as  soon  as  he  was  weaned  from 
the  breast,  which,  the  Jews  say,  was  not 
till  he  was  three  years  old ;  it  is  said  she 
gave  him  suck  till  slie  had  weaned  him,  v.  23. 
Others  think  it  was  not  till  he  was  weaned 
from  childish  things,  at  eight  or  ten  years 
old.  But  I  see  no  inconvenience  in  admit- 
ting such  an  extraordinary  child  as  this 
into  the  tabernacle  at  three  years  old,  to  be 
educated  among  the  children  of  the  priests. 
It  is  said  (v.  24),  The  child  was  young,  but, 
being  intelligent  above  his  years,  he  was  no 
trouble.  None  can  begin  too  soon  to  be 
religious.  The  child  was  a  child,  so  the 
Hebrew  reads  it,  in  his  learning-age.  For 
whom  shall  he  teach  knowledge  but  those  that 
are  newly  weaned  from  the  milk  and  drawn 
from  the  breasts  ?  Isa.  xxviii.  9.  Observe 
how  she  presented  her  child,  1.  With  a 
sacrifice ;  no  less  than  three  bullocks,  with  a 
meat-oflfering  for  each,  v.  24.  A  bullock, 
perhaps,  for  each  year  of  the  child's  life. 
Or  one  for  a  burnt-offering,  another  for  a  sin- 
offering,  and  the  third  for  a  peace-offering. 
So  far  was  she  from  thinking  that,  by  pre. 
senting  her  son  to  God,  she  made  God  hei 
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debtor,  that  she  thought  it  requisite  by 
these  slain  offerings  to  seek  God's  accept- 
ance of  her  hving  sacrifice.  All  our  cove- 
nants with  God  for  ourselves  and  ours  must 
be  made  by  sacrifice,  the  great  sacrifice.  2. 
With  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  God's 
goodness  in  answer  to  prayer.  This  she 
makes  to  Eli,  because  he  had  encouraged 
her  to  hope  for  an  answer  of  peace  (v.  26,  27) : 
'*  For  this  child  I  prayed.  Here  it  was 
obtained  by  prayer,  and  here  it  is  resigned 
to  the  prayer-hearing  God.  You  have  for- 
gotten me,  my  lord,  but  I  who  now  appear 
so  cheerful  am  the  woman,  the  very  same, 
that  three  years  ago  stood  by  thee  here 
weeping  and  praying,  and  this  was  the  child 
I  prayed  for."  Answers  of  prayer  may  thus 
be  humbly  triumphed  in,  to  the  glory  of 
God.  Here  is  a  living  testimony  for  God. 
"  I  am  his  witness  that  he  is  gracious  (see 
Ps.  Ixin.  16 — 19);  for  this  mercy,  this  com- 
fort, I  prayed,  and  the  Lord  has  given  me  my 
jjetitioTi."  See  Ps.  xxxiv.  2,  4,  6.  Hannah 
does  not  remind  Eli  of  it  by  adverting  to  the 
suspicion  he  had  formerly  expressed ;  she 
does  not  say,  "  I  am  the  woman  whom  you 
passed  that  severe  censure  upon  ;  what  do  you 
think  of  me  now  ?"  Good  men  ought  not 
to  be  upbraided  with  their  infirmities  and 
oversights.  They  have  themselves  repented 
of  them ;  let  them  hear  no  more  of  them.  3 
With  a  full  surrender  of  all  her  interest  in 
this  child  unto  the  Lord  (v.  28) :  /  have  lent 
him  to  the  Lord  as  long  as  he  liveth.  And  she 
repeats  it,  because  she  will  never  revoke  it : 
He  shall  be  (a  deodand)  lent  or  given  to  the 
Lord.  Not  that  she  designed  to  call  for  him 
back,  as  we  do  what  we  lend,  but  she  uses 
this  word  Shaol,  lent,  because  it  is  the 
same  word  that  she  had  used  before  (v.  20, 
/  asked  him  of  the  Lord),  only  in  another 
conjugation.  And  (v.  27)  the  Lord  gave  me 
the  petition  which  I  asked  (Shaalti,  in  Kal), 
therefore  I  have  lent  him  (Hishilti,  the  same 
word  in  Hiphil),  and  so  it  gives  another 
etymology  of  his  name  Samuel,  not  only 
asked  of  God,  but  lent  to  God.  And  observe, 
(1.)  Whatever  we  give  to  God,  it  is  what  we 
have  first  asked  and  received  from  him.  All 
our  gifts  to  him  were  first  his  gifts  to  us. 
Of  thy  own.  Lord,  have  we  given  thee,  1  Chron. 
xxix.  14,  16.  (2.)  Whatever  we  give  to  God 
may  upon  this  account  be  said  to  be  lent 
to  him,  that  though  we  may  not  recal  it,  as  a 
thing  lent,  yet  he  will  certainly  repay  it, 
with  interest,  to  our  unspeakable  advantage, 
particularly  what  is  given  to  his  poor,  Prov. 
xix.  17.  When  by  baptism  we  dedicate  our 
children  to  God,  let  us  remember  that  they 
were  his  before  by  a  sovereign  right,  and 
that  they  are  ours  still  so  much  the  more  to 
our  comfort.  Hannah  resigns  him  to  the 
Lord,  not  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  as 
children  are  sent  apprentices,  but  durante 
vita — as  long  as  he  liveth,  he  shall  be  lent 
unto  the  Lord,  a  Nazarite  for  life.  Such 
must  our  covenant  with  God  be,  a  marriage- 
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as  long  as  we  live  we  must  be 


covenant 

his,  and  never  forsake  him. 

Lastly,  The  child  Samuel  did  his  par* 
beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  from 
one  of  his  years ;  for  of  him  that  seems  to  be 
spoken.  He  worshipped  the  Lord  there,  that 
is,  he  said  his  prayers.  He  was  no  doubt  ex- 
traordinarily forward  (we  have  known  child- 
ren that  have  discovered  some  sense  of  reli- 
gion very  young),  and  his  mother,  designing 
him  for  the  sanctuary,  took  particular  care 
to  train  him  up  to  that  which  was  to  be  his 
work  in  the  sanctuary.  Note,  Little  children 
should  learn  betimes  to  worship  God.  Their 
parents  should  instruct  them  in  his  worship 
and  bring  them  to  it,  put  them  upon  en- 
gaging in  it  as  well  as  they  can,  and  God  will 
graciously  accept  them  and  teach  them  to 
do  better, 

CHAP.  H. 

In  this  chapter  we  have,  I.  Hannah's  song  of  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  his  favour  to  her  in  giving  her  Samuel,  ver.  1 — 10.  II.  Their 
return  to  their  family,  with  Eli's  hiessing,  ver.  11,  20.  The  in. 
crease  of  their  family,  ver.  21.  Samuel's  growth. and  improve- 
ment (ver.  11,  IS,  21,  26),  and  the  care  Hannah  took  to  clothn 
him,  ver.  19.  III.  The  great  wickedness  of  Eli's  sons,  ver.  12— 
17,  22.  IV.  The  over-mild  reproof  that  Eli  gave  them  for  it,  ver 
23 — 25.  V.  The  justly  dreadful  message  God  sent  hira  by  a  pro 
phet,  threatening  the  ruin  of  his  family  fur  the  wickedness  of  bit 
sons,  ver.  27—36. 

AND  Hannah  prayed,  and  said; 
My  heart  rejoiceth  in  the  Lord, 
mine  horn  is  exalted  in  the  Lord. 
my  mouth  is  enlarged  over  mine 
enemies;  hecause  I  rejoice  in  thy 
salvation.  2  There  is  none  holy  as 
the  Lord  :  for  there  is  none  beside 
thee :  neither  is  there  any  rock  like 
our  God.  3  Talk  no  more  so  ex- 
ceeding proudly;  let  not  arrogancy 
come  out  of  your  mouth  :  for  the 
Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by 
him  actions  are  weighed.  4  The 
bows  of  the  mighty  men  are  broken, 
and  they  that  stumbled  are  girded 
with  strength.  5  They  that  were 
full  have  hired  out  themselves  for 
bread;  and  they  that  were  hungry 
ceased :  so  that  the  barren  hath  borne 
seven ;  and  she  that  hath  many  child- 
ren is  waxed  feeble.  6  The  Lord 
killeth,  and  maketh  alive :  he  bringeth 
down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up. 
7  The  Lord  maketh  poor,  and 
maketh  rich :  he  bringeth  low,  and 
lifteth  up.  8  He  raiseth  up  the  poor 
out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  up  t^e 
beggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  set  fhe7n 
among  princes,  and  to  make  them  in- 
herit the  throne  of  glory :  for  the 
pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's, 
and  he  hath  set  the  world  upon  them. 
9  He  will  keep  the  feet  of  his  saints, 
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and  the  wicked  shall  be  silent  in 
darkness;  for  by  strength  shall  no 
man  prevail.  10  The  adversaries  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  broken  to  pieces ; 
out  of  heaven  shall  he  thunder  upon 
them :  the  Lord  shall  judge  the 
ends  of  the  earth  ;  and  he  shall  give 
strength  unto  his  king,  and  exalt  the 
horn  of  his  anointed. 


We  have  here  Hannah's  thanksgiving, 
dictated,  not  only  by  the  spirit  of  prayer,  but 
by  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Her  petition  for 
the  mercy  she  desired  we  had  before  (ch.  i 
11),  and  here  we  have  her  return  of  praise  ; 
in  both  out  of  the  abundance  of  a  heart  deeply 
affected  (in  the  former  with  her  own  wants, 
and  in  the  latter  with  God's  goodness)  her 
mouth  spoke.  Obser^'e  in  general,  1 .  "When  she 
had  received  mercy  from  God  she  owned  it, 
with  thankfulness  to  his  praise.  Not  like  the 
nine  lepers,  Luke  xvii.  17.  Praise  is  our 
rent,  our  tribute.  We  are  unjust  if  we  do 
not  pay  it.  2.  The  mercy  she  had  received 
was  an  answer  to  prayer,  and  therefore  she 
thought  herself  especially  obliged  to  give 
thanks  for  it.  What  we  win  by  prayer  we 
may  wear  with  comfort,  and  must  wear  with 
praise.  3.  Her  thanksgiving  is  here  called 
a  prayer :  Hannah  prayed;  for  thanksgiving 
is  an  essential  part  of  prayer.  In  every  ad- 
dress to  God  we  must  express  a  grateful 
regard  to  him  as  our  benefactor.  Nay,  and 
thanksgiving  for  mercies  received  shall  be 
accepted  as  a  petition  for  further  mercy.  4. 
From  this  particular  mercy  which  she  had 
received  from  God  she  takes  occasion,  with 
an  elevated  and  enlarged  heart,  to  speak 
glorious  things  of  God  and  of  his  govern- 
ment of  the  world  for  the  good  of  his  church. 
Whatever  at  any  time  gives  rise  to  our 
praises  in  this  manner  they  should  be  raised. 
5.  Her  prayer  was  mental :  Her  voice  was 
not  heard;  but  in  her  thanksgiving  she 
spoke,  that  all  might  hear  her.  She  made 
her  supplication  with  groanings  that  could  not 
be  uttered,  but  now  her  lips  were  opened  to 
show  forth  God's  praise.  6.  This  thanks- 
giving is  here  left  upon  record  for  the  en- 
couragement of  those  of  the  weaker  se.x  to 
attend  the  throne  of  grace.  God  will  regard 
their  prayers  and  praises.  'Ihe  virgin  Mary's 
song  has  great  affinity  with  this  of  Hannah, 
Luke  i.  46.  Three  things  we  have  in  this 
thanksgiving: — 

L  Hannah's  triumph  in  God,  m  his 
glorious  perfections,  and  the  great  things 
he  had  done  for  her,  v.  1 — 3.     Observe, 

1.  What  great  things  she  says  of  God.  She 
lakes  little  notice  of  the  particular  mercy  she 
was  now  rejoicing  in,  does  not  commend 
Samuel  for  the  prettiest  child,  the  most 
toward  and  sensible  for  his  age  that  she  ever 
saw,  as  fond  parents  are  too  apt  to  do.  No, 
she  overlooks  the  gift,  and  praises  the  giver; 
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whereas  most  forget  the  giver  and  fasten  only 
on  the  gift.  Every  stream  should  lead  us  to 
the  fountain ;  and  the  favours  we  receive  from 
God  should  raise  our  admiration  of  the  in- 
finite perfections  there  are  in  God.  There 
may  be  other  Samuels,  but  no  other  Jehovah. 
There  is  none  besides  thee.  Note,  God  is  to 
be  praised  as  a  peerless  being,  and  of  un- 
paralleled perfection.  This  glory  is  due  unto 
his  name,  to  own  not  only  that  there  is  none 
like  him,  but  that  there  is  none  besides  him. 
All  others  were  pretenders,  Ps.  xviii.  31. 
Four  of  God's  glorious  attributes  Hannah 
here  celebrates  the  glory  of: — (1.)  His  un- 
spotted purity.  This  is  that  attribute  which 
is  most  praised  in  the  upper  world,  by  those 
that  always  behold  his  face,  Lsa.  vi.  3 ;  Rev. 
iv.  8,  When  Israel  triumphed  over  the 
Egyptians  God  was  praised  as  glorious  in  holi- 
ness, Exod.  XV.  11.  So  here,  in  Hannah's 
triumph,  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord.  It 
is  the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  his  infinite  agree- 
ment with  himself,  and  the  equity  ot  his  govern- 
ment and  judgment  in  all  the  administrations 
of  both.  At  the  remembrance  of  this  we  ought 
to  give  thanks.  (2.)  His  almighty  power : 
Neither  is  there  any  rock  (or  any  strength,  for 
so  the  word  is  sometimes  rendered)  like  our 
God.  Hannah  had  experienced  a  mighty 
support  by  staying  herself  upon  him,  and 
therefore  speaks  as  she  had  found,  and  seems 
to  refer  to  that  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  31. 
(3.)  His  unsearchable  wisdom:  The  Lord, 
the  Judge  of  all,  is  a  God  of  knowledge;  he 
clearly  and  perfectly  sees  into  the  character 
of  every  person  and  the  merits  of  every  cause, 
and  he  gives  knowledge  and  understanding 
to  those  that  seek  them  of  him.  (4.)  His 
unerring  justice :  By  him  actions  are  weighed. 
His  own  are  so,  in  his  eternal  counsels ;  the 
actions  of  the  children  of  men  are  so,  in  the 
balances  of  his  judgment,  so  that  he  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  work, 
and  is  not  mistaken  in  what  any  man  is  or 
does. 

2.  How  she  solaces  herself  in  these  things. 
What  we  give  God  the  glory  of  we  may  take 
the  comfort  of.  Hannah  does  so,  (1.)  In 
holy  joy:  My  heart  rejoiceth  in  the  Lord;  not 
so  much  in  her  son  as  in  her  God ;  he  is  to 
be  the  gladness  of  our  joy  (Ps.  xliii.  4),  and 
our  joy  must  not  terminate  in  any  thing 
short  of  him  :  "  I  rejoice  in  thy  salvation;  not 
only  in  this  particular  favour  to  me,  but  in 
the  salvation  of  thy  people  Israel,  those  salva- 
tions especially  which  this  child  will  be  an 
instrument  of,  and  that,  above  all,  by  Christ 
which  those  are  but  the  types  of."  (2.)  In 
holy  triumph:  "My  horn  is  exalted;  not 
only  is  my  reputation  saved  by  my  having  a 
son,  but  greatly  raised  by  having  such  a  son." 
We  read  of  some  of  the  singers  whom  David 
appointed  to  lift  up  the  horn,  an  instrument 
of  music,  in  praising  God  (1  Chron.  xxv.  5), 
so  that.  My  horn  is  exalted  means  this,  **  My 
praises  are  very  much  elevated  to  an  unusufd 
strain."     Exalted  in  the   Lord;  God  is  tc 
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have  the  honour  of  all  our  exaltations,  and 
in  hira  must  we  triumph.     My  mouth  is  en 


larged,  that  is,  "  Now  I  have  wherewith  to 
answer  those  that  reproached  me."  He  that 
has  his  quiver  full  of  arrows,  his  house  full 
of  children,  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  speak 
with  the  enemy  in  the  gate,  Ps.  cxxvii.  5. 

3.  How  she  herewith  silences  those  that 
set  up  themselves  as  rivals  with  God  and 
rebels  against  him  {v.  3) :  Talk  no  more  so  ex- 
ceedingly proudly.  Let  not  Peninnah  and 
her  children  upbraid  her  any  more  with  her 
confidence  in  God  and  praying  to  hira  :  at 
length  she  found  it  not  in  vain.  See  Mic. 
vii.  10,  Then  she  that  is  my  enemy  shall  see 
itf  and  shame  shall  cover  her  that  said,  Where 
is  thy  God  ?  Or  perhaps  it  was  below  her 
to  take  so  much  notice  of  Peninnah,  and  her 
maUce,  in  this  song ;  but  this  is  intended  as 
a  check  to  the  insolence  of  the  Philistines, 
and  other  enemies  of  God  and  Israel,  that  set 
their  mouth  against  the  heavens,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  9 
"  Let  this  put  them  to  silence  and  shame;  he 
that  has  thus  judged  for  me  against  my  ad- 
versary will  judge  for  his  people  against  all 
theirs." 

n.  The  notice  she  takes  of  the  wisdom  and 
sovereignty  of  the  divine  providence,  in  its 
disposals  of  the  affairs  of  the  children  of  men; 
such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  them,  and  such  the 
strange  and  sudden  turns  and  revolutions  of 
them,  that  it  is  often  found  a  very  short  step 
between  the  height  of  prosperity  and  the  depth 
of  adversity.  God  has  not  only  set  the  one 
over  against  the  other  (Eccl.  y'li.  14),  but  the 
one  very  near  the  other,  and  no  gulf  fixed 
between  them,  that  we  may  rejoice  as  though 
we  rejoiced  not  and  weep  as  though  we  wept  not. 

1.  The  strong  are  soon  weakened  and  the 
weak  are  soon  strengthened,  when  God 
pleases,  v.  4.  On  the  one  hand,  if  he  speak 
the  word,  the  bows  of  the  mighty  men  are 
broken;  they  are  disarmed,  disabled  to  do  as 
they  havebefore  done  and  as  they  have  designed 
to  do.  Those  have  been  worsted  in  battle 
who  seemed  upon  all  accounts  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage on  their  side,  and  thought  themselves 
sure  of  victory.  See  Ps.  xlvi.  9;  xxxvii.  15, 
17.  Particular  persons  are  soon  weakened 
by  sickness  and  age,  and  they  find  that  the 
bow  does  not  long  abide  in  strength ;  many 
a  mighty  man  who  has  gloried  in  his  might 
has  found  it  a  deceitful  bow,  that  failed  him 
when  he  trusted  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Lord  speak  the  word,  those  who  stumble 
through  weakness,  who  were  so  feeble  that 
they  could  not  go  straight  or  steady,  are 
girded  with  strength,  in  body  and  mind,  and 
are  able  to  bring  great  things  to  pass.  Those 
who  were  weakened  by  sickness  return  to 
their  vigour  (Job  xxxiii.  25),  and  those  who 
were  brought  down  by  sorrow  shall  recover 
their  comfort,  which  will  comfirm  the  weak 
hands  and  the  feeble  knees,  Isa.  xxxv.  3. 
Victory  turns  in  favour  of  that  side  that 
was  given  up  for  gone,  and  even  the  lame  take 
the  prey,  Isa.  xx.xiii.  23. 
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2.  The  rich  are  soon  impoverished  and  tha 


poor  strangely  enriched  on  a  sudden,  v.  5. 
Providence  sometimes  does  so  blast  men's 
estates  and  cross  their  endeavours,  and  with 
a  fire  not  blown  consume  their  increase,  that 
those  who  were  full  (their  barns  full,  and 
their  bags  full,  their  houses  full  of  good 
things.  Job  xxii.  18,  and  their  bellies  full  of 
these  hidden  treasures,  Ps.  xvii.  14)  have  been 
reduced  to  such  straits  and  extremities  as  to 
want  the  necessary  supports  of  life,  and  to 
hire  out  themselves  for  bread,  and  they  must 
dig,  since  to  beg  they  are  ashamed.  Riches 
flee  away  (Prov.  xxiii.  5),  and  leave  those 
miserable  who,  when  they  had  them,  placed 
their  happiness  in  them.  To  those  that  have 
been  full  ^nd  free  poverty  and  slavery  must 
needs  be  doubly  grievous.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  Providence  sp  orders 
it  that  those  who  are  hungry  cease,  that  is, 
cease  to  hire  out  themselves  for  bread  as 
they  have  done.  Having,  by  God's  blessing 
on  their  industry,  got  beforehand  in  the 
world,  and  enough  to  live  upon  at  ease,  they 
shall  hunger  no  more,  nor  thirst  any  more. 
This  is  notto  be  ascribed  to  fortune,  nor  merely 
to  men's  wisdom  or  folly.  Riches  are  not  to 
men  of  understanding,  nor  favour  to  men  of 
skill  (Eccl.  ix.  11),  nor  is  it  always  men's 
own  fault  that  they  become  poor,  but  (v.  7) 
the  Lord  maketh  some  poor  and  maketh  others 
rich;  the  impoverishing  of  one  is  the  enrich- 
ing of  another,  and  it  is  God's  doing.  To 
some  he  gives  power  to  get  wealth,  from 
others  he  takes  away  power  to  keep  the 
wealth  they  have.  Are  we  poor?  God 
made  us  poor,  which  is  a  good  reason  why 
we  should  be  content,  and  reconcile  our- 
selves to  our  condition.  Are  we  rich  ?  God 
made  us  rich,  which  is  a  good  reason  why  we 
should  be  thankful,  and  serve  him  cheerfully 
in  the  abundance  of  good  things  he  gives  us. 
It  may  be  understood  of  the  same  person ; 
those  that  were  rich  God  makes  poor, 
and  after  awhile  makes  rich  again,  as  Job  ; 
he  gave,  he  takes  away,  and  then  gives  again , 
Let  not  the  rich  be  proud  and  secure,  for 
God  can  soon  make  them  poor  ;  let  not  the 
poor  despond  and  despair,  for  God  can  in 
due  time  enrich  them  again. 

3.  Empty  famihes  are  replenished  and 
numerous  families  diminished  and  made  few. 
This  is  the  instance  that  comes  close  to  the 
occasion  of  the  thanksgiving:  The  barren 
hath  borne  seven,  meaning  herself,  for,  though 
at  present  she  had  but  one  son,  yet  that  one 
being  a  Nazarite,  devoted  to  God  and  em- 
ployed in  his  immediate  service,  he  was  to 
her  as  good  as  seven.  Or  it  is  the  language 
of  her  faith.  Now  that  she  had  one  she 
hoped  for  more,  and  was  not  disappointed  ; 
she  had  five  more  {v.  21),  so  that  if  we 
reckon  Samuel  but  for  two,  as  we  well 
may,  she  has  the  number  she  promised  her- 
self :  the  barren  hath  borne  seven,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  that  hath  many  children 
has  waxed  feeble,  and  hath  left  bearing.    She 
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says  no  more.  Peninnah  is  now  mortified 
and  crest-fallen.  Tiie  tradition  of  the  Jews  is 
that  when  Hannah  bore  one  child  Peninnah 
buried  two.  There  are  many  instances  both 
of  the  increase  of  families  that  were  incon- 
siderable and  the  extinguishing  of  families 
thatmade  a  figure.  Job  xxii.  23;  Ps.cvii.38,&c. 

4.  God  is  the  sovereign  Lord  of  life  and 
death  (v.  6) :  The  Lord  killeth  and  malceth 
alive.  Understand  it,  (1 .)  Of  God's  sovereign 
dominion  and  universal  agency,  in  the  lives 
and  deaths  of  the  children  of  men.  He  pre- 
sides in  births  and  burials.  Whenever  any  die 
it  is  God  that  directs  the  arrows  of  death.  The 
Lord  killeth.  Death  is  his  messenger,  strikes 
whom  and  when  he  bids ;  none  are  brought 
to  the  dust  but  it  is  he  that  brings  them  down, 
for  in  his  hand  are  the  keys  of  death  and  the 
grave.  Rev.  i.  1 8.  Whenever  any  are  born  it  is 
he  that  makes  them  alive.  None  knows  what  is 
the  way  of  the  spirit,  but  this  we  know,  that 
it  comes  from  the  Father  of  spirits.  When- 
ever any  are  recovered  from  sickness,  and 
delivered  from  imminent  perils,  it  is  God 
that  bringeth  up ;  for  to  him  belong  the  issues 
from  death.  (2.)  Of  the  distinction  he  makes 
between  some  and  others  :  He  killeth  some, 
and  maketh,  that  is,  keepeth,  others  alive 
that  were  in  the  same  danger  (in  war,  sup- 
pose, or  pestilence),  two  in  a  bed  together,  it 
may  be,  one  taken  by  death  and  the  other  left 
alive.     Even  so,   Father,  because  it  seemed 

f'ood  in  thy  eyes-  Some  that  were  most 
ikely  to  live  are  brought  down  to  the  grave, 
and  others  that  were  as  likely  to  die  are 
brought  up ;  for  living  and  dying  do  not  go 
by  likelihoods.  God's  providences  towards 
some  are  killing,  ruining  to  their  comforts, 
and  towards  others  at  the  same  time  re- 
viving. (3.)  Of  the  change  he  makes  with  one 
and  the  same  person  :  He  killeth  and  bringeth 
down  to  the  grave,  that  is,  he  brings  even  to 
death's  door,  and  then  revives  and  raises  up, 
when  even  life  was  despaired  of  and  a 
sentence  of  death  received,  2  Cor.  i.  8,  9.  He 
turns  to  destruction,  and  then  says.  Return, 
Ps.  xc.  3.  Nothing  is  too  hard  for  God  to 
do,  no,  not  the  quickening  of  the  dead,  and 
putting  life  into  dry  bones. 

5.  Advancement  and  abasement  are  both 
from  him.  He  brings  some  low  and  lifts 
up  others  (v.  7),  humbles  the  proud  and 
gives  grace  and  honour  to  the  lowly,  lays 
those  in  the  dust  that  would  vie  with  the 
God  above  them  and  trample  upon  all  about 
them  (Job  xl.  12,  13),  but  lifts  up  those 
with  his  salvation  that  humble  themselves 
before  him,  Jam.  iv.  10.  Or  it  may  be 
understood  of  the  same  persons  :  those  whom 
ne  had  brought  low,  when  they  are  sufficiently 
humbled,  he  lifteth  up.  This  is  enlarged 
upon,  V.  8.  Heraiseth  vp  the  poor  out  of  the 
dust,  a  low  and  mean  condition,  nay,  from 
the  dunghill,  a  base  and  servile  condition, 
loathed,  and  despised,  to  set  them  among 
princes.  See  Ps.  cxiii.  7,  8.  Promotion 
comes  not  by  chance,  but  from  the  counsel 
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of  God,  which  often  prfers  those  tliat  were 
very  unlikely  and  that  men  thought  very 
unworthy.  Joseph  and  Daniel,  Moses  and 
David,  were  thus  strangely  advanced,  from 
a  prison  to  a  palace,  from  a  sheep-hook  to  a 
sceptre.  The  princes  they  are  set  among 
may  be  tempted  to  disdain  them,  but  God 
can  establish  the  honour  which  he  gives  thus 
surprisingly,  and  make  them  even  to  inherit 
the  throne  of  glory.  Let  not  those  whom 
Providence  has  thus  preferred  be  upbraided 
with  the  dust  and  dunghill  they  are  raised 
out  of,  for  the  meaner  their  beginnings  were 
the  more  they  are  favoured,  and  God  is  glori- 
fied, in  their  advancement,  if  it  be  by  lawful 
and  honourable  means. 

6.  A  reason  is  given  for  all  these  dispen- 
sations which  obliges  us  to  acquiesce  in 
them,  how  surprising  soever  they  are :  For 
the  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's.  (1.)  If 
we  understand  this  literally,  it  intimates 
God's  almighty  power,  which  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. He  upholds  the  whole  creation, 
founded  the  earth,  and  still  sustains  it  by 
the  word  of  his  power.  What  cannot  he  do 
in  the  aflfairs  of  families  and  kingdoms,  far 
beyond  our  conception  and  expectation,  who 
hangs  the  earth  upon  nothing^  Job  xxvi.  7. 
But,  (2.)  If  we  understand  it  figuratively,  it 
intimates  his  incontestable  sovereignty,  which 
cannot  be  disputed.  The  princes  and  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  the  directors  of  states  and 
governments,  are  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  Ps. 
Ixxv.  3.  On  these  hinges  the  aflfairs  of  the 
world  seem  to  turn,  but  they  are  the  Lord's, 
Ps.  xlvii.  9.  From  him  they  have  their 
power,  and  therefore  he  may  advance  whom 
he  pleases;  and  who  may  say.  What  doest 
thou  ? 

III.  A  prediction  of  the  presentation  and 
advancement  of  all  God's  faithful  friends, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  his  and  their  ene- 
mies. Having  testified  her  joyful  triumph 
in  what  God  had  done,  and  is  doing,  she 
concludes  with  joyful  hopes  of  what  he  would 
do,  V.  9,  10.  Pious  affections  (says  bishoj: 
Patrick)  in  those  days  rose  many  times  to 
the  height  of  prophecy,  Avhereby  God  con- 
tinued in  that  nation  his  true  religion,  in  the 
midst  of  their  idolatrous  inclinations.  This 
prophecy  may  refer,  1 .  More  immediately  to 
the  government  of  Israel  by  Samuel,  and  by 
David  whom  he  was  employed  to  anoint. 
The  Israelites,  God's  saints,  should  be  pro- 
tected and  delivered ;  the  Phihstines,  their 
enemies,  should  be  conquered  and  subdued, 
and  particularly  by  thunder,  ch.  vii.  10.  'ITieir 
dominions  should  be  enlarged,  king  David 
strengthened  and  greatly  exalted,  and  Israel 
(that  in  the  time  of  the  judges  had  made  so 
small  a  figure  and  had  much  ado  to  subsist) 
should  now  shortly  become  great  and  con- 
siderable, and  give  law  to  all  its  neighbours. 
An  extraordinary  change  that  was  ;  and  the 
birth  of  Samuel  was,  as  it  Were,  the  dawning 


of  that  day.     But,  2.  We  have   reason  to 
think  that  this  prophecy  looks  further,  to  the 
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kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  administration 
of  that  kingdom  of  grace,  of  which  she  now 
comes  to  speak,  having  spoken  so  largely  of 
the  kingdom  of  providence.  And  here  is  the 
first  time  that  we  meet  with  the  name  Mes- 
siah, or  his  Anointed.  The  ancient  expositors, 
both  Jewish  and  Christian,  make  it  to  look 
beyond  David,  to  the  Son  of  David.  Glorious 
things  are  here  spoken  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Mediator,  both  before  and  since  his  in- 
carnation ;  for  the  method  of  the  administra- 
tion of  it,  both  by  the  eternal  Word  and  by 
that  Word  made  flesh,  is  much  the  same. 
Concerning  that  kingdom  we  are  here  as- 
sured, (1.)  That  all  the  loyal  subjects  of  it 
shall  be  carefully  and  powerfully  protected 
(v.  9j) :  He  will  keep  the  feet  of  his  saints. 
There  are  a  people  in  the  world  that  are 
God's  saints,  his  select  and  sanctified  ones ; 
and  he  will  keep  their  feet,  that  is,  all  that 
belongs  to  them  shall  be  under  his  ]3rotection, 
down  to  their  very  feet,  the  lowest  part  of 
the  body.  If  he  will  keep  their  feet,  much 
more  their  head  and  hearts.  Or  he  will  keep 
their  feet,  that  is,  he  will  secure  the  ground 
they  stand  on,  and  establish  their  goings ; 
be  will  set  a  guard  of  grace  upon  their  affec- 
tions and  actions,  that  their  feet  may  neither 
wander  out  of  the  way  nor  stumble  in  the 
way.  When  their  feet  are  ready  to  slip  (Ps. 
Ixxiii.  2)  his  mercy  holdeth  them  up  (Ps.  xciv. 
18)  and  keepeth  them  from  falling,  Jude  24. 
While  we  keep  God's  ways  he  will  keep  our 
feet.  See  Ps.  xxxvii.  23,  24.  (2.)  That  all 
the  powers  engaged  against  it  shall  not  be 
able  to  effect  the  ruin  of  it.  By  strength 
shall  no  man  prevail.  God's  strength  is  en- 
gaged for  the  church;  and,  while  it  is  so, 
man's  strength  shall  not  prevail  cgainst  it.  i 
The  church  seems  destitute  of  strength,  her 
friends  few  and  feeble,  but  prevalency  does 
not  go  by  human  strength,  Ps.  xxxiii.  16. 
God  neither  needs  it  for  him  (Ps.  cxlvii.  10) 
nor  dreads  it  against  him.  (3.)  That  all  the 
enemies  of  it  will  certainly  be  broken  and 
brought  down :  The  wicked  shall  be  silent  in 
darkness,  v.  9.  They  shall  be  struck  both 
Dlind  and  dumb,  not  be  able  to  see  their  way 
nor  have  any  thing  to  say  for  themselves. 
Damned  sinners  are  sentenced  to  utter  dark- 
ness, and  in  it  they  will  be  for  ever  speech- 
less. Matt.  xxii.  12,  13.  The  wicked  are 
called  the.  adversaries  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is 
foretold  {v.  10)  that  they  shall  be  broken  to 
pieces.  Their  designs  against  his  kingdom 
among  men  will  all  be  dashed,  and  they  them- 
selves destroyed ;  how  can  those  speed  better 
that  are  in  arms  against  Omnipotence  ?  See 
Luke  xix.  27-  God  has  many  ways  of  doing 
it,  and,  rather  than  fail,  from  heaven  shall  he 
thunder  upon  them,  and  so,  not  only  put  them 
in  terror  and  consternation,  but  bring  them 
to  destruction.  Who  can  stand  before  God's 
thunderbolts?  (4.)  That  the  conquests  of 
this  kingdom  shall  extend  themselves  to  dis- 
tant regions :  The  Lord  shall  judge  the  ends 
of  the  earth.   David's  victories  and  dominions 


reached  far,  but  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  are  promised  to  the  Messiah  for  his 
possession  (Ps.  ii.  8),  to  be  either  reduced  to 
his  golden  sceptre  or  ruined  by  his  iron  rod. 
God  is  Judge  of  all,  and  he  will  judge  for  his 
people  against  his  and  their  enemies,  Ps.  ex. 
,5,  6.  (5.)  That  the  power  and  honour  of 
Messiah  the  prince  shall  grow  and  increase 
more  and  more :  He  shall  give  strength  unto 
his  king,  for  the  accomplishing  of  his  great 
undertaking  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  21,  and  see  Luke 
xxii.  43),  strengthen  him  to  go  through  the 
difficulties  of  his  humihation,  and  in  his  ex- 
altation he  will  lift  up  the  head  (Ps.  ex.  7),  hft 
up  the  horn,  the  power  and  honour,  of  his 
anointed,  and  make  him  higher  than  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27.  This  crowns 
the  triumph,  and  is,  more  than  any  thing, 
the  matter  of  her  exultation.  Her  horn  is 
exalted  (w.  1)  because  she  foresees  the  horn  of 
the  Messiah  will  be  so.  This  secures  the 
hope.  The  subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom  will 
be  safe,  and  the  enemies  of  it  will  be  ruined, 
for  the  anointed,  the  Lord  Christ,  is  girded 
with  strength,  and  is  able  to  save  and  destroy 
unto  the  uttermost. 

11  And  Elkanah  went  to  Ramali 
to  his  house.  And  the  child  did 
minister  unto  the  Lord  before  Eli 
the  priest.  12  Now  the  sons  of  Eh 
loere  sons  of  Behal ;  they  knew  not 
the  Lord.  13  And  the  j^riest's  cus- 
tom with  the  people  wa.s,  that,  when 
any  man  offered  sacrifice,  the  priest's 
servant  came,  while  the  flesh  was  in 
seething,  with  a  fleshhook  of  three 
teeth  in  his  hand  ;  14  And  he  struck 
it  into  the  pan,  or  kettle,  or  caldron, 
or  pot ;  all  that  the  fleshhook  brought 
up  the  priest  took  for  himself.  So 
they  did  in  Shiloh  unto  all  the  Is- 
raelites that  came  thither.  15  Also 
before  they  burnt  the  fat,  the  priest's 
servant  came,  and  said  to  the  man 
that  sacrificed.  Give  flesh  to  roast  for 
the  priest;  for  he  will  not  have  sodden 
flesh  of  thee,  but  raw.  16  And  if 
any  man  said  unto  him,  Let  them  not 
fail  to  burn  the  fat  presently,  and 
then  take  as  much  as  thy  soul  de- 
sireth;  then  he  would  answer  him, 
Nay ;  but  thou  shalt  give  it  me  now: 
and  if  not,  I  will  take  it  by  force.  17 
Wherefore  the  sin  of  the  young  men 
was  very  great  before  the  Lord  :  for 
men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the 
Lord.  18  But  Samuel  ministered 
before  the  Lord,  being  a  child,  girded 
with  a  linen  ephod.      19    Moreover 
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his  mother  made  him  a  Uttle  coat,  and 
brought  it  to  him  from  year  to  year, 
when  she  came  up  with  her  husband 
to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice.  20  And 
EU  l)lessed  Elkanah  and  his  wife,  and 
said.  The  Lord  give  thee  seed  of  this 
woman  for  the  loan  which  is  lent  to 
the  Lord.  And  they  went  unto 
their  own  home.  21  And  the  Lord 
visited  Hannah,  so  that  she  con- 
ceived, and  bare  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  And  the  child  Samuel 
grew  before  the  Lord.  22  Now  Eli 
was  very  old,  and  heard  all  that  his 
sons  did  unto  all  Israel;  and  how 
they  lay  with  the  women  that  as- 
sembled at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation.  23  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Why  do  ye  such  things  ? 
for  I  hear  of  your  evil  dealings  by  all 
this  people.  24  Nay,  my  sons ;  for 
it  is  no  good  report  that  I  hear :  ye 
make  the  Lord's  people  to  trans- 
gress. 25  If  one  man  sin  against 
another,  the  judge  shall  judge  him  : 
but  if  a  man  sin  against  the  Lord, 
who  shall  intreat  for  him  ?  Not- 
withstanding they  hearkened  not  unto 
the  voice  of  their  father,  because  the 
Lord  would  slay  them.  2G  And  the 
child  Samuel  grew  on,  and  was  in 
favour  both  with  the  Lord,  and  also 
with  men. 

In  these  verses  we  have  the  good  charac- 
ter and  posture  of  Elkanah's  family,  and  the 
bad  character  and  posture  of  Eli's  family. 
The  account  of  these  two  is  observably  inter- 
woven throughout  this  whole  paragraph,  as 
if  the  historian  intended  to  set  the  one  over 
against  the  other,  that  they  might  set  off  one 
another.  The  devotion  and  good  order  of 
Elkanah's  family  aggravated  the  iniquity  of 
Eli's  house ;  while  the  wickedness  of  Eli's 
sons  made  Samuel's  early  piety  appear  the 
more  bright  and  illustrious. 

I.  Let  us  see  how  well  things  went  in  El- 
kanah's family  and  how  much  better  than 
formerly.  1.  Eli  dismissed  them  from  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  when  they  had  entered 
their  little  son  there,  with  a  blessing,  v.  20. 
He  blessed  as  one  having  authority:  The 
Lord  (jive  thee  more  children  of  this  woman, 
for  the  loan  that  is  lent  to  the  Lord.  If  Han- 
nah had  then  had  many  children,  it  would 
not  have  been  such  a  generous  piece  of  piety 
to  part  with  one  out  of  many  for  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle;  but  when  she  had  but 
one,  an  only  one  whom  she  loved,  her  Isaac, 
to  present  him  to  the  Lord  was  such  an  act 
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of  heroic  piety  as  should  by  no  means  lose  its 
reward.  As  when  Abraham  had  offered  Isaac 
he  received  the  promise  of  a  numerous  issue 
(Gen.  xxii.  16, 17),  so  did  Hannah,  when  she 
had  presented  Samuel  unto  the  Lord  a  living 
sacrifice.  Note,  What  is  lent  to  the  Lord 
will  certainly  be  repaid  with  interest,  to  our 
unspeakable  advantage,  and  oftentimes  in 
kind.  Hannah  resigns  one  child  to  God, 
and  is  recompensed  with  five;  for  Eli's 
blessing  took  effect  (v.  21):  She  bore  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  There  is  no- 
thing lost  by  lending  to  God  or  losing  for 
him  ;  it  shall  be  repaid  a  hundred-fold,  Matt. 
xix.  29.  2.  They  returned  to  their  own  ha- 
bitation. This  is  twice  mentioned,  ».  1 1,  and 
again  v.  20.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  attend 
at  God's  house,  to  bless  him,  and  to  be 
blessed  of  him.  But  they  have  a  family  at 
home  that  must  be  looked  after,  and  thither 
they  return,  cheerfully  leaving  the  dear  little 
one  behind  them,  knowing  they  left  him  in  a 
good  place ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
cried  after  them,  but  was  as  willing  to  stay 
as  they  were  to  leave  him,  so  soon  did  he  put 
away  childish  things  and  behave  like  a  man. 
3.  They  kept  up  their  constant  attendance  at 
the  house  of  God  with  their  yearly  sacrifice, 
V.  19.  They  did  not  think  that  their  son's 
ministering  there  would  excuse  them,  or  that 
that  offering  must  serve  instead  of  other 
offerings;  but,  having  found  the  benefit  of 
drawing  near  to  God,  they  would  omit  no 
appointed  season  for  it,  and  now  they  had 
one  loadstone  more  in  Shiloh  to  draw  them 
thither.  We  may  suppose  they  went  thither 
to  see  their  child  oftener  than  once  a  year, 
for  it  was  not  ten  miles  from  Ramah ;  but 
their  annual  visit  is  taken  notice  of  because 
then  they  brought  their  yearly  sacrifice,  and 
then  Hannah  fitted  up  her  son  (and  some 
think  oftener  than  once  a  year)  with  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  a  little  coat  (v.  19)  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  it.  She  undertook  to  find 
him  with  clothes  during  his  apprenticeship 
at  the  tabernacle,  and  took  care  he  should  be 
well  provided,  that  he  might  appear  the  more 
decent  and  sightly  in  his  ministration,  and  to 
encourage  him  in  his  towardly  beginnings. 
Parents  must  take  care  that  their  children 
want  nothing  that  is  fit  for  them,  whether 
they  are  with  them  or  from  them ;  but  those 
that  are  dutiful  and  hopeful,  and  minister  to 
the  Lord,  must  be  thought  worthy  of  double 
care  and  kindness.  4.  The  child  Samuel 
did  very  well.  Four  separate  times  he  is 
mentioned  in  these  verses,  and  two  things 
we  are  told  of: — (1.)  The  service  he  did  to 
the  Lord.  He  did  well  indeed,  for  he  minis- 
tered to  the  Lord  (v.  11,  18)  according  as  his 
ca])acity  was.  He  learned  his  catechism  and 
was  constant  to  his  devotions,  soon  learned 
to  read,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  the  book  of  the 
law,  and  thus  he  ministered  to  the  Lord.  He 
ministered  before  Eli,  that  is,  under  his  in- 
s|)ection,  and  as  he  ordered  him,  not  before 
Eli's  sons ;  all  parties  were  agreed  that  they 
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were  unfit  to  be  his  tutors.  Perhaps  he  at- 
tended immediately  on  Eli's  person,  was 
ready  to  him  to  fetch  and  bring  as  he  had 
occasion,  and  that  is  called  ministering  to  the 
Lord.  Some  little  services  perhaps  he  was 
employed  in  about  the  altar,  though  much 
under  the  age  appointed  by  the  law  for  the 
Levites' ministration.  He  could  light  a  candle, 
or  hold  a  dish,  or  run  on  an  errand,  or  shut 
a  door ;  and,  because  he  did  this  with  a  pious 
disposition  of  mind  it  is  called  ministering  to 
the  Lord,  and  great  notice  is  taken  of  it. 
After  awhile  he  did  his  work  so  well  that  Eli 
appointed  that  he  should  minister  with  a 
linen  ephod  as  the  priests  did  (though  he  was 
no  priest),  because  he  saw  that  God  was  with 
him.  Note,  Little  children  must  learn  be- 
times to  minister  to  the  Lord.  Parents  must 
train  them  up  to  it,  and  God  will  accept 
them.  Particularly  let  them  learn  to  pay  re- 
spect to  their  teachers,  as  Samuel  to  Eli. 
None  can  begin  too  soon  to  be  religious. 
See  Ps.  viii.  2,  and  Matt.  xxi.  15,  16.  (2.) 
The  blessing  he  received  from  the  Lord :  He 
grew  before  the  Lord,  as  a  tender  plant  (v.  21), 
grew  on  (v.  26)  in  strength  and  stature,  and 
especially  in  wisdom  and  understanding  and 
fitness  for  business.  Note,  Those  young 
people  that  serve  God  as  well  as  they  can 
will  obtain  grace  to  improve,  that  they  may 
serve  him  better.  Those  that  are  planted  in 
God's  house  shall  ^oMmA,  Ps.  xcii.  13.  He 
vms  in  favour  with  the  Lord  and  with  man. 
Note,  It  is  a  great  encouragement  to  children 
to  be  tractable,  and  virtuous,  and  good  be- 
times, that  if  they  be  both  God  and  man  will 
love  them.  Such  children  are  the  darlings 
l.)oth  of  heaven  and  earth.  What  is  here  said 
of  Samuel  is  said  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  that 
great  example,  Luke  ii.  52. 

H.  Let  us  now  see  how  ill  things  went  in 
Eli's  family,  though  seated  at  the  very  door 
of  the  tabernacle.  The  nearer  the  church 
the  further  from  Giod. 

1.  The  abominable  wickedness  of  Eh's 
sons  (v.  12) :  The  sons  of  Eli  were  sons  of  Be- 
lial. It  is  emphatically  expressed.  Nothing 
appears  to  the  contrary  but  that  Eli  himself 
was  a  very  good  man,  and  no  doubt  had 
educated  his  sons  well,  giving  them  good  in- 
structions, setting  them  good  examples,  and 
putting  up  many  a  good  prayer  for  them; 
and  yet,  when  they  grew  up,  they  proved 
sons  of  Belial,  profane  wicked  men,  and  arrant 
rakes  :  They  knew  not  the  Lord.  They  could 
not  but  have  a  notional  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  law,  a  form  of  knowledge  (Rom.  ii.  20), 
yet,  because  their  practice  was  not  conform- 
able to  it,  they  are  spoken  of  as  wholly  ig- 
norant of  God ;  they  lived  as  if  they  knew 
nothing  at  all  of  God.  Note,  Parents  cannot 
give  grace  to  their  children,  nor  does  it  run 
in  the  blood.  Many  that  are  sincerely  pious 
themselves  live  to  see  those  that  come  from 
them  notoriously  impious  and  profane ;  for 
the  race  is  not  to  the  swift.  Eli  was  high 
priest  and  judge  in  Israel.     His  sons  were 
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priests  by  their  birth.     Their  character  was 


sacred  and  honourable,  and  obhged  them, 
for  their  reputation-sake,  to  observe  decoruuj. 
They  were  resident  at  the  fountain-head  both 
of  magistracy  and  ministry,  and  yet  they 
were  sons  of  Belial,  and  their  honour,  power, 
and  learning,  made  them  so  much  the  worse. 
They  did  not  go  to  serve  other  gods,  as  those 
did  that  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  altar,  for 
from  the  house  of  God  they  had  their  wealth 
and  dignity ;   but,  which  was  worse,   they 
managed  the  service  of  God  as  if  he  had  been 
one  of  the  dunghill  deities  of  the  heathen 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  dishonours  God  more, 
idolatry  or  profaneness,  especially  the  pro- 
faneness   of  the   priests.      Let   us   see    the 
wickedness  of  Eli's  sons ;  and  it  is  a  sad  sight. 
(1.)  They  profaned   the  oflferings  of  the 
Lord,  and  made  a  gain  to  themselves,  or 
rather  a  gratification  of  their  own  luxury, 
out  of  them.    God  had  provided  competently 
for  them  out  of  the  sacrifices.     The  offerings 
of  the  Lord  made  by  fire  were  a  considerable 
branch  of  their  revenue,  but  not  enough  to 
please  them;  they  served  not  the  God  of  Israel, 
but  their  own  bellies  (Rom.  xvi.  18),  being  such 
as  the  prophet  cbWs  greedy  dogs  that  can  never 
have  enough,  Isa.  Ivi.  11.     [l.]  They  robbed 
the  offerers,  and  seized  for  themselves  some 
of  their  part  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace- 
oflferings.   The  priests  had  for  their  share  the 
wave-breast  and  the  heave  shoulder  (Lev.  vii. 
34),  but  these  did  not  content  them  ;  when 
the  flesh  was  boiling  for  the  offerer  to  feast 
upon  religiously  with  his  friends,  they  sent  a 
servant  with  a  flesh-hook  of  three  teeth,  a 
trident,  and  that  must  be  struck  into  the  pot, 
and  whatever   that   brought   up   the   priest 
must  have  {v.  13,  14),  and  the  people,  out  of 
their  great  veneration,  suffered  this  to  grow 
into  a  custom,  so  that  alter  awhile  prescrip- 
tion was  pleaded  for  this  manifest  wron^r. 
[2.]  They  stepped  in  before  God  himself,  and 
encroached  upon  his  right  too.    As  if  it  were 
a  small  thing  to  weary  men,  they  wearied  my 
God  also,  Isa.  vii.  13.    Be  it  observed,  to  the 
honour  of  Israel,  that  though  the   people 
tamely  yielded  to  their  unwarrantable   de- 
mands from  them,  yet  they  were  very  solici- 
tous that  God  should  not  be  robbed :  Let 
them,  not  fail  to  burn  the  fat  presently,  v.  16 
Let  the  altar  have  its  due,  for  that  is  the 
main  matter.     Unless  God  have  the  fat,  they 
can  feast  with  little  comfort  upon  the  flesh 
It  was  a  shame  that  the  priests  should  need 
to  be  thus  admonished  by  the  people  of  their 
duty ;  but  they  regarded  not  the  admonition. 
The  priest  will  be  served  first,  and  will  take 
what  he  thinks  fit  of  the  fat  too,  for  he  is 
weary  of  boiled  meat,  he  must  have  roast, 
and,  in  order  to  that,  they  must  give  it  to 
him  raw  ;  and  if  the  offerer  dispute  it,  though 
not  in  his  own  favour  (let  the  priest  take 
what  he  pleases  of  his  part)  but  in  favour  of 
the  altar  (let  them  be  sure  to  burn  the  fat 
first),  even  the  priest's  servant  had  grown  so 
very  imperious  that  he  would  either  have  it 
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now  or  take  it  by  force,  than  which  there 
could  not  be  a  greater  affront  to  God  nor  a 
greater  abuse  to  the  people.  The  effect  was. 
First,  That  God  was  displeased  :  The  sin  of 
the  young  men  was  very  great  before  the  Lord, 
V.  17.  Nothing  is  more  provoking  to  God 
than  the  profanation  of  sacred  things,  and 
men  serving  their  lusts  with  the  offerings  of 
the  Lord.  Secondly,  That  religion  suffered 
by  it :  Men  abhorred  the  offerings  of  the  Lord. 
All  good  men  abhorred  their  management  of 
the  offerings,  and  too  many  insensibly  fell 
into  a  contempt  of  the  offerings  themselves 
for  their  sakes.  It  was  the  people's  sin  to 
think  the  worse  of  God's  institutions,  but  it 
was  the  much  greater  sin  of  the  priests  that 
gave  them  occasion  to  do  so.  Nothing  brings 
a  greater  reproach  upon  religion  than  minis- 
ters' covetousness,  sensuality,  and  imperious- 
ness.  In  the  midst  of  this  sad  story  comes 
in  the  repeated  mention  of  Samuel's  devotion. 
But  Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord,  as  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  God's  grace,  in  pre- 
serving him  pure  and  pious  in  the  midst  of 
this  wicked  crew;  and  this  helped  to  keep 
up  the  sinking  credit  of  the  sanctuary  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  who,  when  they  had 
said  all  they  could  against  Eli's  sons,  could 
not  but  admire  Samuel's  seriousness,  and 
speak  well  of  religion  for  his  sake. 

(2.)  They  debauched  the  women  that  came 
to  worship  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  v. 
22.  They  had  wives  of  their  own,  but  were 
like  fed  horses,  Jer.  v.  8.  To  have  gone  to 
the  harlots'  houses,  the  common  prostitutes, 
would  have  been  abominable  wickedness,  but 
to  use  the  interest  which  as  priests  they  had 
in  those  women  that  had  devout  dispositions 
and  were  religiously  inclined,  and  to  bring 
them  to  commit  this  wickedness,  was  such 
horrid  impiety  as  one  can  scarcely  think  it 
possible  that  men  who  called  themselves 
priests  should  ever  be  guilty  of.  Be  asto- 
nished, 0  heavens!  at  this,  and  tremble,  0 
earth  !  No  words  can  sufficiently  express  the 
villany  of  such  practices  as  these. 

2.  The  reproof  which  Eli  gave  his  sons  for 
this  their  wickedness :  Eli  was  very  old  (v. 
22)  and  could  not  himself  inspect  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle  as  he  had  done,  but  left  all 
to  his  sons,  who,  because  of  the  infirmities  of 
his  age,  slighted  him,  and  did  what  they 
would.  However,  he  was  told  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  sons,  and  we  may  well  imagine 
what  a  heart-breaking  it  was  to  him,  and 
how  much  it  added  to  the  burdens  of  his 
age  ;  but  it  should  seem  he  did  not  so  much 
as  rejjrove  them  till  he  heard  of  their  debauch- 
ing the  women,  and  then  he  thought  fit  to 
give  them  a  check.  Had  he  rebuked  them 
for  their  greediness  and  luxury,  this  might 
have  been  prevented.  Young  people  should 
be  told  of  their  faults  as  soon  as  it  is  per- 
ceived that  they  begin  to  be  extravagant, 
lest  their  hearts  be  hardened.  Now  con- 
cernmg  the  reproof  he  gave  them  observe, 

(1.)  That  it  was  very  just  and  rational. 
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That  which  he  said  was  very  proper,  [l.] 
He  tells  them  that  the  matter  of  fact  was  too 
plain  to  be  denied  and  too  public  to  be  con- 
cealed :  "  I  hear  of  your  evil  dealings  by  all 
this  people,  v.  23.  It  is  not  the  surmise  of 
one  or  two,  but  the  avowed  testimony  of 
many;  all  your  neighbours  cry  out  shame 
on  you,  and  bring  their  complaints  to  me, 
expecting  that  I  should  redress  the  grievance." 
[2.]  He  shows  them  the  bad  consequences 
of  it,  that  they  not  only  sinned,  but  made 
Israel  to  sin,  and  would  have  the  people's  sin 
to  answer  for  as  well  as  their  own  :  "You  that 
should  turn  men  from  iniquity  (Mai.  ii.  6), 
you  make  the  Lord's  people  to  transgress,  and 
corrupt  the  nation  instead  of  reforming  it; 
you  tempt  people  to  go  and  serve  other  gods 
when  they  see  the  God  of  Israel  so  ill  served." 
[3.]  He  warns  them  ofthe  danger  they  brought 
themselves  into  by  it,  v.  25.  He  intimates 
to  them  what  God  afterwards  told  him,  that 
the  iniquity  would  not  he  purged  with  sacrifice 
nor  offering,  ch.  iii.  14.  Jf  one  man  sin  against 
another,  the  judge  (that  is,  the  priest,  who 
was  appointed  to  be  the  judge  in  many  cases, 
Deut.  xvii.  9)  shall  judge  him,  shall  undertake 
his  cause,  arbitrate  the  matter,  and  make 
atonement  for  the  offender  ;  but  if  a  man  sin 
against  the  Lord  (that  is,  if  a  priest  profane 
the  holy  things  of  the  Lord,  if  a  man  that 
deals  with  God  for  others  do  himself  affront 
him)  who  shall  entreat  for  him  ?  Eh  was  him- 
self a  judge,  and  had  often  made  intercession 
for  transgressors,  but,  says  he,  "  You  that 
sin  against  the  Lord,"  that  is,  "  against  the 
law  and  honour  of  God,  in  those  very  thing* 
which  immediately  pertain  to  him,  and  by 
which  reconciliation  is  to  be  made,  how  can 
I  entreat  for  you  ?"  llieir  condition  was  de- 
plorable indeed  when  their  own  father  could 
not  speak  a  good  word  for  them,  nor  could 
have  the  face  to  appear  as  their  advocate. 
Sins  against  the  remedy,  the  atonement  it- 
self, are  most  dangerous,  treading  underfoot 
the  blood  of  the  covenant,  for  then  there  re- 
mains no  more  sacrifice,  Heb.  x.  26. 

(2.)  It  was  too  mild  and  gentle.  He  should 
have  rebuked  them  sharply.  Their  crimes 
deserved  sharpness  ;  their  temper  needed  it ; 
the  softness  of  his  dcaUng  with  them  would 
but  harden  them  the  more.  The  animad- 
version was  too  easy  when  he  said.  It  is  no 
good  report.  He  should  have  said,  "  It  is  a 
shameful  scandalous  thing,  and  not  to  be 
suffered !"  Whether  it  was  because  he  loved 
them  or  because  he  feared  them  that  he  dealt 
thus  tenderly  with  them,  it  was  certainly  an 
evidence  of  his  want  of  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  God  and  his  sanctuary.  He  bound  them 
over  to  God's  judgment,  but  he  should  have 
taken  cognizance  of  their  crimes  himself,  as 
high  priest  and  judge,  and  have  restrained 
and  punished  them.  What  he  said  was  right, 
but  it  was  not  enough.  Note,  It  is  some- 
times necessary  that  we  put  an  edge  upon 
the  reproofs  we  give.  There  are  those  that 
must  be  saved  with  fear,  Jude  23. 
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3.  Their  obstinacy  against  this  reproof. 
His  lenity  did  not  at  all  work  upon  them : 
They  hearkened  not  to  their  father^  though 
he  was  also  a  judge.  They  had  no  regard 
either  to  his  authority  or  to  his  affection, 
which  was  to  them  an  evident  token  of  per- 
dition j  it  was  because  the  Lord  would  slay 
them.  They  had  long  hardened  their  hearts, 
•and  now  God,  in  a  way  of  righteous  judg- 
ment, hardened  their  hearts,  and  seared  their 
consciences,  and  withheld  from  them  the 
grace  they  had  resisted  and  forfeited.  Note, 
Those  that  are  deaf  to  the  reproofs  of  wisdom 
are  manifestly  marked  for  ruin.  The  Lord 
has  determined  to  destroy  them,  2  Chron.  xxv. 
16.  See  Prov.  xxix.  1.  Immediately  upon 
this,  Samuel's  tractableness  is  again  men- 
tioned (v.  26),  to  shame  their  obstinacy: 
The  child  Samuel  grew.  God's  grace  is  his 
own ;  he  denied  it  to  the  sons  of  the  high 
priest  and  gave  it  to  the  child  of  an  obscure 
country  Levite. 

27  And  there  came  a  man  of  God 
unto  Eli,  and  said  unto  him,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Did  I  plainly  appear 
unto  the  house  of  thy  father,  when 
they  were  in  Egypt  in  Pharaoh's 
house  ?  28  And  did  I  choose  him 
out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  be  my 
priest,  to  offer  upon  mine  altar,  to 
burn  incense,  to  wear  an  ephod  be- 
fore me?  and  did  I  give  unto  the 
house  of  thy  father  all  the  offerings 
made  by  fire  of  the  children  of  Israel? 
29  Wherefore  kick  ye  at  my  sacrifice 
and  at  mine  offering,  which  I  have 
commanded  in  my  habitation ;  and 
honourest  thy  sons  above  me,  to 
make  yourselves  fat  with  the  chief- 
est  of  all  the  oiferings  of  Israel  my 
people?  30  Wherefore  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  saith,  I  said  indeed 
that  thy  house,  and  the  house  of  thy 
father,  should  walk  before  me  for 
ever :  but  now  the  Lord  saith,  Be  it 
far  from  me;  for  them  that  honour 
me  I  will  honour,  and  they  that 
despise  me  shall  be  Ughtly  esteemed. 

31  Behold,  the  days  come,  that  I 
will  cut  off  thine  arm,  and  the  arm 
of  thy  father's  house,  that  there  shall 
not  be  an  old  man  in  thine  house. 

32  And  thou  shalt  see  an  enemy  in 
my  habitation,  in  all  the  wealth  which 
God  shall  give  Israel :  and  there  shall 
not  be  an  old  man  in  thine  house  for 
ever.  33  And  the  man  of  thine, 
wJiom  1  shall  not  cut  off  from  mine 
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altar,  shall  be  to  consume  thine  eyes, 
and  to  grieve  thine  heart :  and  all  the 
increase  of  thine  house  shall  die  in 
the  flower  of  their  age.  34  And  this 
shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee,  that  shall 
come  upon  thy  two  sons,  on  Hophni 
and  Phinehas ;  in  one  day  they  shall 
die  both  of  them.  35  And  I  will 
raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest,  that 
shall  do  according  to  that  which  is 
in  mine  heart  and  in  my  mind :  and  I 
will  build  him  a  sure  house ;  and  he 
shall  walk  before  mine  anointed  for 
ever.  36*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  every  one  that  is  left  in  thine 
house  shall  come  and  crouch  to  him 
for  a  piece  of  silver  and  a  morsel  of 
bread,  and  shall  say.  Put  me,  I  pray 
thee,  into  one  of  the  priests'  offices, 
that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread. 

Eli  reproved  his  sons  too  gently,  and  did 
not  threaten  them  as  he  should,  and  there- 
fore God  sent  a  prophet  to  him  to  reprove 
him  sharply,  and  to  threaten  him,  because, 
by  his  indulgence  of  them,  he  had  strength- 
ened their  hands  in  their  wickedness.  It 
good  men  be  wanting  in  their  duty,  and  by 
their  carelessness  and  remissness  contribute 
any  thing  to  the  sin  of  sinners,  they  must 
expect  both  to  hear  of  it  and  to  smart  for  it. 
Eli's  family  was  now  nearer  to  God  than  all 
the  families  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  he  wilt 
punish  them,  Amos  iii.  2.  The  message  is 
sent  to  Eli  himself,  because  God  would  bring 
him  to  repentance  and  save  him ;  not  to  his 
sons,  whom  he  had  determined  to  destroy 
And  it  might  have  been  a  means  of  awaken- 
ing him  to  do  his  duty  at  last,  and  so  to  have 
prevented  the  judgment,  but  we  do  not  find 
it  had  any  great  effect  upon  him.  The  mes- 
sage this  prophet  delivers  from  God  is  very 
close. 

I.  He  reminds  him  of  the  great  things  God 
had  done  for  the  house  of  his  fathers  and  for 
his  family.  He  appeared  to  Aaron  in  Egypt 
(Exod.  iv.  27),  in  the  house  of  bondage,  as  a 
token  of  further  favour  which  he  designed  for 
him,  V.  27.  He  advanced  him  to  the  priest- 
hood, entailed  it  upon  his  family,  and  there- 
by dignified  it  above  any  of  the  famihes  of 
Israel.  He  entrusted  him  with  honourable 
work,  to  offer  on  God's  altar,  to  burn  incense, 
and  to  wear  that  ephod  in  which  was  the 
breast-plate  of  judgment.  He  settled  upon 
him  an  honourable  maintenance,  a  share  out 
of  all  the  offerings  made  by  fire,  v.  28.  What 
could  he  have  done  more  for  them,  to  engage 
them  to  be  faithful  to  him  ?  Note,  The  dis- 
tinguishing favours  we  have  received  from 
God,  especially  those  of  the  spiritual  priest-^ 
hood,  are  great  aggravations  of  sin,  and  will 
be  remembered  against  us   in  the  day  of 
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account,  if  we  profane  our  crown  and  betray 
our  trusts,  Dent,  xxxii.  6  ;  2  Sara.  xii.  7,  8. 

II.  He  exhibits  a  high  charge  against  him 
and  his  family.  His  children  did  wickedly, 
and  he  connived  at  it,  and  thereby  involved 
himself  in  the  guilt ;  the  indictment  therefore 
runs  against  them  all,  v.  29-  1.  His  sons  had 
hnpiously  profaned  the  holy  things  of  God  : 
**  You  kick  at  my  sacrifice  which  I  have  com- 
manded;  not  only  trample  upon  the  institu- 
tion  as  a  mean  thing,  but  spurn  at  it  as  a 
thing  you  hate  to  be  tied  up  to."  They  did 
the  utmost  despite  imaginable  to  the  offerings 
of  the  Lord  when  they  committed  all  that 
outrage*and  rapine  about  them  that  we  read 
of,  and  violently  plundered  the  pots  on  which, 
in  effect.  Holiness  to  the  Lord  was  written 
(Zech.  xiv.  20),  and  took  that  fat  to  them- 
selves which  God  had  appointed  to  be  burnt 
on  his  altar.  2.  Eli  had  bolstered  them 
up  in  it,  by  not  punishing  their  insolence 
and  impiety  :  "  Thou  for  thy  part  honourest 
Ihy  sons  above  vie"  that  is,  "  thou  hadst 
rather  see  my  offerings  disgraced  by  their 
profanation  of  them  than  see  thy  sons  dis- 
graced by  a  legal  censure  upon  them  for  so 
doing,  which  ought  to  have  been  inflicted, 
even  to  suspension  and  deprivation  ab  officio 
et  beneficio — of  their  office  and  its  emoluments. 
Those  that  allow  and  countenance  their 
children  in  any  evil  way,  and  do  not  use 
their  authority  to  restrain  and  punish  them, 
do  in  effect  honour  them  more  than  God,  being 
more  tender  of  their  reputation  than  of  his 
glory  and  more  desirous  to  humour  them 
than  to  honour  him.  3.  They  had  all  shared 
in  the  gains  of  the  sacrilege.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  Eli  himself,  though  he  disliked 
and  reproved  the  abuses  they  committed,  yet 
did  not  forbear  to  eat  of  the  roast  meat  they 
sacrilegiously  got,t7, 15.  He  was  difat  heavy 
man  {ch.  iv.  18),  and  therefore  it  is  charged 
upon  the  whole  family  (though  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  were  principally  guilty).  You  make 
yourselves  fat  with  the  chief  of  all  the  offerings. 
God  gave  them  sufficient  to  feed  them,  but 
that  would  not  suffice  ;  they  made  themselves 
fat,  and  served  their  lusts  with  that  which 
God  was  to  be  served  with.     See  Hos.  iv,  8. 

III.  He  declares  the  cutting  off"ofthe  entail 
of  the  high  priesthood  from  his  family  {v.  30) : 
"  The  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  is  jealous  for 
his  own  honour  and  Israel's,  says,  and  lets 
thee  know  it,  that  thy  commission  is  revoked 
and  superseded."  I  said,  indeed,  that  thy 
house,  and  the  house  of  thy  father  Ithamar(for 
from  that  younger  son  of  Aaron  Eli  descend- 
ed), should  walk  before  me  for  ever.  Upon 
what  occasion  the  dignity  of  the  high  priest- 
hood was  transferred  from  the  family  of 
Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar  does  not  appear  ; 
but  it  seems  this  had  been  done,  and  Eli  stood 
fair  to  have  that  honour  perpetuated  to  his 
posterity.  But  observe,  the  promise  carried 
its  own  condition  along  with  it :  They  shall 
walk  before  me  for  ever,  that  is,  '*  they  shall 
have  the  honour,  provided  they  faithfully  do 
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the  service."  Walking  before  God  is  the 
great  condition  of  the  covenant,  Gen.  xvii. 
1.  Let  them  set  me  before  their  face,  and  I 
will  set  them  before  my  face  continually 
(Ps.  xU.  12),  otherwise  not.  But  now  the 
Lord  says.  Be  it  far  from  me.  "  Now  that 
you  cast  me  off*  you  can  expect  no  other  than 
that  I  should  cast  you  oft";  you  will  not  walk 
before  me  as  you  should,  and  therefore  you 
shall  not."  Such  wicked  and  abusive  ser- 
vants God  will  discard,  and  turn  out  of  his 
service.  Some  think  there  is  a  further  reach 
in  this  recal  of  the  grant,  and  that  it  was  not 
only  to  be  fulfilled  shortly  in  the  deposing  of 
the  posterity  of  Eli,  when  Zadok,  who  de- 
scended from  Eleazar,  was  put  in  Abiathar's 
room,  but  it  was  to  have  its  complete  accom- 
plishment at  length  in  the  total  abolition  of 
the  Levitical  priesthood  by  the  priesthood 
of  Christ. 

IV.  He  gives  a  good  reason  for  this  revo- 
cation, taken  from  a  settled  and  standing 
rule  of  God's  government,  according  to  which 
all  must  expect  to  be  dealt  with  (like  that  by 
which  Cain  was  tried.  Gen.  iv.  7)  :  Those 
that  honour  me  I  will  honour,  and  those  that 
despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed. 

1.  Observe  in  general,  (1.)  That  God  is 
the  fountain  of  honour  and  dishonour ;  he 
can  exalt  the  meanest  and  put  contempt  up- 
on the  greatest.  (2.)  As  we  deal  with  God 
we  must  expect  to  be  dealt  with  by  him,  and 
yet  more  favourably  than  we  deserve.  See 
Ps.  xviii.  25,  26. 

2.  Particularly,  (1.)  Be  it  spoken,  to  the 
everlasting  reputation  of  rehgion  or  of  se- 
rious godliness,  that  it  gives  honour  to  God 
and  puts  honour  upon  men.  By  it  we  seek 
and  serve  the  glory  of  God,  and  he  will  be 
behind-hand  with  none  that  do  so,  but  here 
and  hereafter  will  secure  their  glory.  The 
way  to  be  truly  great  is  to  be  truly  good.  If 
we  humble  and  deny  ourselves  in  any  thing 
to  honour  God,  and  have  a  single  eye  to  him 
in  it,  we  may  depend  upon  this  promise,  he 
will  put  the  best  honour  upon  us.  See  John 
xii.  26.  (2.)  Be  it  spoken,  to  the  everlasting 
reproach  of  impiety  or  profaneness,  that  this 
does  dishonour  to  God  (despises  the  greatest 
and  best  of  beings,  whom  angels  adore)  and 
will  bring  dishonour  upon  men,  for  those 
that  do  so  shall  be  lightly  esteemed  ;  not  only 
God  will  lightly  esteem  them  (that  perhaps 
they  will  not  regard,  as  those  that  honour 
him  value  his  honour,  of  whom  therefore  it 
is  said,  I  will  honour  them),  but  they  shall  be 
lightly  esteemed  by  all  the  world  ;  the  very 
honour  they  are  proud  of  shall  be  laid  in  the 
dust ;  they  shall  see  themselves  despised  by 
all  mankind,  their  names  a  reproach ;  when 
they  are  gone,  their  memory  shall  rot,  and, 
when  they  rise  again,  it  shall  be  to  everlast- 
ing shame  and  contempt.  The  dishonour 
which  their  impotent  malice  puts  upon  God 
and  his  omnipotent  justice  will  return  upon 
their  own  heads,  Ps.  Ixxix   12. 

V.  He  foretels  the  particular  judgments 
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CHAP.  II. 


Eli  and  his  house  threatened. 


which  should  come  upon  his  family,  to  its 
perpetual  ignominy.  A  curse  should  be  en- 
tailed upon  his  posterity,  and  a  terrible  curse 
it  is,  and  shows  how  jealous  God  is  in  the 
matters  of  his  worship  and  how  ill  he  takes 
it  when  those  who  are  bound  by  their  cha 
racter  and  profession  to  preserve  and  advance 
the  interests  of  his  glory  are  false  to  their 
trust,  and  betray  them.  If  God's  ministers 
be  vicious  and  profane,  of  how  muck  sorer 
punishment  will  they  be  thought  worthy,  here 
and  for  ever,  than  other  sinners  !  Let  such 
read  the  doom  here  passed  on  Eli's  house, 
and  tremble.     It  is  threatened, 

1.  That  their  power  should  be  broken 
(v.  31):  /  will  cut  off  thy  arm,  and  the  arm  of 
thy  father's  house.  They  should  be  stripped 
of  ail  their  authority,  should  be  deposed,  and 
have  no  influence  upon  the  people  as  they 
had  had.  God  would  make  them  contemptible 
and  base.  See  Mai.  ii.  8,  9-  The  sons  had 
abused  their  power  to  oppress  the  people  and 
encroach  upon  their  rights,  and  the  father 
had  not  used  his  power,  as  he  ought  to  have 
(lone,  to  restrain  and  punish  them,  and  there- 
fore it  was  justly  threatened  that  the  arm 
should  be  cut  off  which  was  not  stretched 
out  as  it  should  have  been. 

2.  That  their  lives  should  be  shortened. 
He  was  himself  an  old  man  ;  but  instead  of 
using  the  wisdom,  gravity,  experience,  and 
authority  of  his  age,  for  the  service  of  God 
and  the  support  of  religion,  he  had  suffered 
the  infirmities  of  age  to  make  him  more  cool 
and  remiss  in  his  duty,  and  therefore  it  is 
here  threatened  that  none  of  his  posterity 
should  live  to  be  old,  r.  31,  32.  It  is  twice 
spoken  :  "  There  shall  not  be  an  old  man  in 
thy  house  for  ever  ;"'  and  again  (v.  33),  "All 
the  increase  of  thy  house,  from  generation  to 
generation,  shall  die  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 
when  they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  years  of 
their  service,"  so  that  though  the  family 
should  not  be  extinct,  yet  it  should  never  be 
considerable,  nor  should  any  member  of  it 
come  to  be  eminent  in  his  day.  Bishop  Pa- 
trick relates,  out  of  some  of  the  Jewish 
writers,  that  long  after  this,  there  being  a 
family  in  Jerusalem  none  of  which  commonly 
lived  above  eighteen  years,  upon  search  it  was 
found  that  they  descended  from  the  house 
of  Eli,  on  which  this  sentence  was  passed. 

3.  That  all  their  comforts  should  be  em- 
bittered. (1.)  The  comfort  they  had  in  the 
sanctuary,  in  its  wealth  and  prosperity :  Thou 
shall  see  an  enemy  in  my  habitation.  This 
was  fulfilled  in  the  Philistines'  invasions  and 
the  mischiefs  they  did  to  Israel,  by  which  the 
country  was  impoverished  {ch.  xiii.  19),  and 
no  doubt  the  priests'  incomes  were  thereby 
very  much  impaired.  The  captivity  of  the 
ark  was  such  an  act  of  hostility  committed 
upon  God's  habitation  as  broke  Eli's  heart. 
As  it  is  a  blessing  to  a  family  to  see  peace 
upon  Israel  (Ps.  cxxviii.  5,  6),  so  the  con- 
trary is  a  sore  judgment  upon  a  family,  es- 
pecially a  family  of  priests.     (2.)  The  com- 


fort of  their  children  :  "  ITie  man  of  thine 
whom  I  shall  not  cut  off  by  an  untimely  death 
shall  live  to  be  a  blot  and  burden  to  the 
family,  a  scandal  and  vexation  to  his  rela- 
tions ;  he  shall  be  to  consume  thy  eyes  and 
grieve  thy  heart,  for  his  foolishness  or  his 
sickliness,  his  wickedness  or  his  poverty." 
Grief  for  a  dead  child  is  great,  but  for  a  bad 
child  often  greater. 

4.  That  their  substance  should  be  wasted 
and  they  should  be  reduced  to  extreme  po- 
verty (v.  36) :  "  He  that  is  left  alive  in  thy 
house  shall  have  little  joy  of  his  life,  for  want 
of  a  livelihood ;  he  shall  come  and  crouch  to 
the  succeeding  family  for  a  subsistence." 
(1.)  He  shall  beg  for  the  smallest  alms — a 
piece  of  silver  (and  the  word  signifies  the  least 
piece)  and  a  morsel  of  bread.  See  how  this 
answered  the  sin.  Eli's  sons  must  have  the 
best  pieces  of  flesh,  but  their  sons  will  be 
glad  of  a  morsel  of  bread.  Note,  Want  is  the 
just  punishment  of  wantonness.  Those  who 
could  not  be  content  without  dainties  and 
varieties  are  brought,  they  or  theirs,  to  want 
necessaries,  and  the  Lord  is  righteous  in  thus 
visiting  them.  (2.)  He  shall  beg  for  the 
meanest  office  :  Put  me  into  somewhat  belong, 
ing  to  the  priesthood  (as  it  is  in  the  original) ; 
make  me  as  one  of  the  hired  servants,  the  fittest 
place  for  a  prodigal.  Plenty  and  power  are 
forfeited  when  they  are  abused.  They  should 
not  be  able  to  pretend  to  any  good  prefer- 
ment, not  to  any  place  at  the  altar,  but  should 
petition  for  some  poor  employment,  be  the 
work  ever  so  hard  and  the  wages  ever  so 
small,  so  they  might  but  get  bread.  This,  it 
is  probable,  was  fully  accomplished  when 
Abiathar,  who  was  of  Eli's  race,  was  deposed 
by  Solomon  for  treason,  and  he  and  his 
turned  out  of  office  in  the  temple  (1  Kings  ii. 
26,  27),  by  which  it  is  easy  to  think  his  pos- 
terity were  reduced  to  the  extremities  here 
described. 

5.  That  God  would  shortly  begin  to  ex- 
ecute these  judgments  in  the  death  of  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,  the  sad  tidings  of  which  Eli 
himself  should  live  to  hear :  This  shall  be  a 
sign  to  thee,  v.  34,  When  thou  hearest  it, 
say,  "  Now  the  word  of  God  begins  to  ope- 
rate ;  here  is  one  threatening  fulfilled,  from 
which  I  infer  that  all  the  rest  will  be  fulfilled 
in  their  order."  Hophni  and  Phinehas  had 
many  a  time  sinned  together,  and  it  is  here 
foretold  that  they  should  die  together  both 
in  one  day.  Bind  these  tares  in  a  bundle  for 
the  fire.     This  was  fulfilled,  ch.  iv.  11. 

VI.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  threatenings 
against  the  house  of  Eli,  here  is  mercy  pro- 
mised to  Israel  (v.  35) :  /  will  raise  me  up  a 
faithful  priest.  1 .  This  was  fulfilled  in  Za- 
doc,  of  the  family  of  Eleazar,  who  came  into 
Abiathar's  place  in  the  beginning  of  So- 
lomon's reign,  and  was  faithful  to  his  trust ; 
and  the  high  priests  were  of  his  posterity  as 
long  as  the  Levitical  priesthood  continued. 
Note,  The  wickedness  of  ministers,  though  it 
destroy  themselves,  yet  it  shall  not  destroy 
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The  call  of  Samuel  1 

the  ministry.  How  bad  soever  the  officers 
are,  the  office  shall  continue  always  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  If  some  betray  their  trust, 
yet  others  shall  be  raised  up  that  will  be  true 
to  it.  God's  work  shall  never  fall  to  the 
ground  for  want  of  hands  to  carry  it  on.  The 
high  priest  is  here  said  to  walk  before  God's 
anointed  (that  is,  David  and  his  seed)  because 
he  wore  the  breast-plate  of  judgment,  which 
he  was  to  consult,  not  in  common  cases,  but 
for  the  king,  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Note, 
Notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  we  see  and 
lament  in  many  families,  God  will  secure  to 
himself  a  succession.  If  some  grow  worse 
than  their  ancestors,  others,  to  balance  that, 
shall  grow  better.  2.  It  has  its  full  accom- 
plishment in  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  that 
merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  whom  God 
raised  up  when  the  Levitical  priesthood  was 
thrown  off,  who  in  all  things  did  his  father's 
mmd,  and  for  whom  God  will  build  a  sure 
house,  build  it  on  a  rock,  so  that  the  gates  of 
hell  cannot  prevail  against  it. 

CHAP.  III. 

Ib  the  foregoing  chnpter  we  had  Samuel  a  young  priest,  thoagk  by 
birth  a  LeviCe  only,  for  he  ministered  before  the  Lord  in  a  linen 
rphod  ;  in  thit  chapter  we  have  him  a  young  prophet,  which  was 
more,  God  in  an  extraordinary  manner  revealing  himself  to  him, 
and  iu  him  reviving,  if  nnt  cunwneucing,  prophecy  in  Israel. 
Here  it,  I.  God'i  first  manifcitation  of  himself  in  an  extraordi- 

.  Marjr  manner  to  Samuel,  ver.  1 — 10.  II.  The  message  he  sent  by 
kim  to  Eli,  ver.  11—14.  III.  The  faithful  delivery  of  that  mes- 
sage to  Eli,  and  his  submission  to  the  righteousness  of  God  in  it, 
Ter.  15—18.  IV.  The  establishment  of  Samuel  to  be  a  prophet  in 
lirael,  ver.  19—21. 

AND  the  child  Samuel  ministered 
unto  the  Lord  before  Eli.  And 
the  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious 
in  those  days  ;  there  was  no  open 
vision.  2  And  it  came  to  pass  at 
that  time,  when  Eli  was  laid  down  in 
his  place,  and  his  eyes  began  to  wax 
dim,  that  he  could  not  see ;  3  And 
ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  where  the  ark 
of  God  was,  and  Samuel  was  laid 
down  to  sleep  ;  4  That  the  Lord 
called  Samuel :  and  he 
Here  am  1. 


answered, 
5  And  he  ran  unto  Eli, 
and  said.  Here  am  I ;  for  thou  call- 
edst  me.  And  he  said,  I  called  not ; 
lie  down  again.  And  he  went  and 
lay  down.  6  And  the  Lord  called 
yet  again,  Samuel.  And  Samuel  arose 
and  went  to  Eli,  and  said,  Here  am 
I ;  for  thou  didst  call  me.  And  he 
answered,  I  called  not,  my  son;  lie 
down  again.  7  Now  Samuel  did  not 
yet  know  the  Lord,  neither  was  the 
word  of  the  Lord  yet  revealed  unto 
him.  8  And  the  Lord  called  Samuel 
again  the  third  time.  And  he  arose 
and  went  to  Eli,  and  said.  Here  am 
I ;  for  thou  didst  call  me.  And  Eli 
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perceived  that  the  Lord  had  called 
the  child.  9  Therefore  Eli  said  unto 
Samuel,  Go,  lie  down:  and  it  shall 
be,  if  he  call  thee,  that  thou  shalt 
say.  Speak,  Lord  ;  for  thy  servant 
heareth.  So  Samuel  went  and  lay 
down  in  his  place.  10  And  the  Lord 
came,  and  stood,  and  called  as  at 
other  times,  Samuel,  Samuel.  Then 
Samuel  answered.  Speak;  for  thy 
servant  heareth. 

To  make  way  for  the  account  of  God's 
revealing  himself  first  to  Samuel,  we  are  here 
told,  1.  How  industrious  Samuel  was  in 
serving  God,  according  as  his  place  and  ca- 
pacity were  {v.  1) :  The  child  Samuel,  though 
but  a  child,  ministered  unto  the  Lord  before 
Eli.  It  was  an  aggravation  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  Eli's  sons  that  the  child  Samuel 
shamed  them.  They  rebelled  against  the 
Lord,  but  Samuel  ministered  to  him ;  they 
slighted  their  father's  admonitions,  but 
Samuel  was  observant  of  them ;  he  minis- 
tered before  Eli,  under  his  eye  and  direction 
It  was  the  praise  of  Samuel  that  he  was  so 
far  from  being  influenced  by  their  bad  ex- 
ample that  he  did  not  in  the  least  fall  off, 
but  improved  and  went  on.  And  it  was  a 
preparative  for  the  honours  God  intended 
him  ;  he  that  was  thus  faithful  in  a  little  was 
soon  after  entrusted  with  much  more.  Let 
those  that  are  young  be  humble  and  diligent, 
which  they  will  find  the  surest  way  to  pre- 
ferment. Those  are  fittest  to  rule  who  have 
learnt  to  obey.  2.  How  scarce  a  thing 
prophecy  then  was,  which  made  the  call  of 
Samuel  to  be  the  greater  surprise  to  himself 
and  the  greater  favour  to  Israel :  The  word  of 
the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days.  Now 
and  then  a  man  of  God  was  employed  as  a 
messenger  upon  an  extraordinary  occasion 
(as  ch.  ii.  27),  but  there  were  no  settled  pro- 
phets, to  whom  the  people  might  have  re- 
course for  counsel,  nor  from  whom  they 
might  expect  the  discoveries  of  the  divine 
will.  And  the  rarity  of  prophecy  made  it 
the  more  precious  in  the  account  of  all  those 
that  knew  how  to  put  a  right  value  upon  it. 
It  was  precious,  for  what  there  was  (it  seems) 
was  private  :  There  was  no  open  vision,  that 
is,  there  were  none  that  were  publicly  known 
to  have  visions.  Perhaps  the  impiety  and 
impurity  that  prevailed  in  the  tabernacle, 
and  no  doubt  corrupted  the  whole  nation, 
had  provoked  God,  as  a  token  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, to  withdraw  the  Spirit  of  prophecy, 
till  the  decree  had  gone  forth  for  the  raising? 
up  of  a  more  faithful  priest,  and  then,  as  ar 
earnest  of  that,  this  faithful  prophet  wa« 
rai.sied  up. 

The  manner  of  God's  revealing  himself  to 
Samuel  is  here  related  very  particularly,  for 
it  was  uncommon. 

I.  Eli  had  retired.     Samuel  had  waited  ou 
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him  to  his  bed,  and  the  rest  that  attended 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  had  gone,  we 
may  suppose,  to  their  several  apartments 
(©.  2) :  Eli  had  laid  down  in  his  place  ;  he 
went  to  bed  betimes,  being  unfit  for  business 
and  soon  weary  of  it,  and  perhaps  loving  his 
ease  too  well.  Probably  he  kept  his  cham- 
ber much,  which  gave  his  sons  the  greater 
liberty.  And  he  sought  retirement  the  more 
because  his  eyes  began  to  wax  dim,  an  afflic- 
tion which  came  justly  upon  him  for  wink- 
ing at  his  sons'  faults. 

II.  Samuel  had  laid  down  to  sleep,  in 
some  closet  near  to  Eli's  room,  as  his  page 
of  the  back-stairs,  ready  within  call  if  the 
old  man  should  want  any  thing  in  the  night, 
perhaps  to  read  to  him  if  he  could  not  sleep. 
He  chose  to  take  Samuel  into  this  office 
rather  than  any  of  his  own  family,  because 
of  the  towardly  disposition,  he  observed  in 
him.  When  his  own  sons  were  a  grief  to 
him,  his  little  servitor  was  his  joy.  Let  those 
that  are  afflicted  in  their  children  thank 
God  if  they  have  any  about  them  in  whom 
they  are  comforted.  Samuel  had  laid  down 
ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out,  v.  3.  It  should 
seem  he  lay  somewhere  so  near  the  holy 
place  that  he  went  to  bed  by  that  light,  be- 
fore any  of  the  lamps  in  the  branches  of  the 
candlestick  went  out  (for  the  main  lamp 
never  went  out),  which  probably  was  towards 
midnight.  Till  that  time  Samuel  had  been 
employing  himself  in  some  good  exercise  or 
other,  reading  and  prayer,  or  perhaps  clean- 
ing or  making  ready  the  holy  place ;  and  then 
went  softly  to  his  bed.  Then  we  may  ex- 
pect God's  gracious  visits,  when  we  are  con- 
stant and  diligent  in  our  duty. 

III.  God  called  him  by  name,  and  he  took 
it  for  Eli's  call,  and  ran  to  him  v.  4,  5. 
Samuel  lay  awake  in  his  bed,  his  thoughts, 
no  doubt,  well  employed  (as  David's,  Ps.  Ixiii. 
6),  when  the  Lord  called  to  him,  bishop 
Patrick  thinks  out  of  the  most  holy  place, 
and  so  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  reads  it,  A 
voice  was  heard  out  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord; 
but  Eli,  though  it  is  likely  he  lay  nearer, 
heard  it  nuc ;  yet  possibly  it  might  come 
some  other  way.  Hereupon  we  have  an 
instance,  1 .  Of  Samuel's  industry,  and  readi- 
ness to  wait  on  Eli;  supposing  it  was  he 
that  called  him,  he  hastened  out  of  his  warm 
bed  and  ran  to  him,  to  see  if  he  wanted  any 
thing,  and  perhaps  fearing  he  was  not  weU. 
^'  Here  am  I,"  said  he — a  good  example  to 
servants,  to  come  when  they  are  called ;  and 
to  the  younger,  not  only  to  submit  to  the 
elder,  but  to  be  careful  and  tender  of  them. 
2  Of  his  infirmity,  and  unacquaintedness 
with  the  visions  of  the  Almighty,  that  he 
took  that  to  be  only  Eli's  call  which  was 
really  the  call  of  God.  Such  mistakes  as 
these  we  make  oftener  than  we  think  of. 
God  calls  to  us  by  his  word,  and  we  take  it 
to  be  only  the'  call  of  the  minister,  and 
answer  it  accordingly ;  he  calls  to  us  by  his 
providences,  and  we  look  only  at  the  instru- 
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ments.  His  voice  cries,  and  it  is  but  here 
and  there  a  man  of  wisdom  that  understands 
it  to  be  his  voice.  Eli  assured  him  he  did 
not  call  him,  yet  did  not  chide  him  for  dis- 
turbing him  with  being  over-officious,  did 
not  call  him  a.  fool,  and  tell  him  he  dreamed 
but  mildly  bade  him  lie  down  again,  he  had 
nothing  for  him  to  do.  If  servants  must  be 
ready  at  their  masters'  call,  masters  also 
must  be  tender  of  their  servants'  comfort : 
that  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant 
may  rest  as  well  as  thou.  So  Samuel  went  and 
lay  down.  God  calls  many  by  the  ministry 
of  the  word,  and  they  say,  as  Samuel  did, 
"  Here  am  I ;"  but  not  looking  at  God,  nor 
discerning  his  voice  in  the  call,  the  impres- 
sions of  it  are  soon  lost ;  they  lie  down  again, 
and  their  convictions  come  to  nothing. 

IV.  The  same  call  was  repeated,  and  the 
same  mistake  made,  a  second  and  third  time, 
V.  d — 9.  1,  God  continued  to  call  the 
child  yet  again  (v.  6.),  and  again  the  third 
time,  v.  8.  Note,  The  call  which  divine 
grace  designs  to  make  effectual  shall  be  re- 
peated till  it  is  so,  that  is,  till  we  come  at 
the  call ;  for  the  purpose  of  God,  according 
to  which  we  are  called,  shall  certainly  stand. 
2.  Samuel  was  still  ignorant  that  it  was  the 
Lord  that  called  him  {v.  7) :  Samuel  did  not 
yet  know  the  Lord.  He  knew  the  written 
word,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  mind  of 
God  in  that,  but  he  did  not  yet  apprehend 
the  way  in  which  God  reveals  himself  to  his 
servants  the  prophets,  especially  by  a  still 
small  voice  J  this  was  altogether  new  and 
strange  to  him.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
been  sooner  aware  of  a  divine  revelation  had 
it  come  in  a  dream  or  a  vision  ;  but  this  was 
a  way  he  had  not  only  not  known  himself, 
but  not  heard  of.  Those  that  have  the 
greatest  knowledge  of  divine  things  must 
remember  the  time  when  they  were  as  babes, 
unskilful  in  the  word  of  righteousness 
When  I  was  a  child  I  understood  as  a  child. 
Yet  let  us  not  despise  the  day  of  small 
things.  Thus  did  Samuel  (so  the  margin 
reads  it)  before  he  knew  the  Lord,  and  before 
the  word  of  the  Lord  was  revealed  unto  him; 
thus  he  blundered  one  time  after  another, 
but  afterwards  he  understood  his  duty  better. 
The  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful  is  often  thus  mistaken,  by  which 
means  they  lose  the  comfort  of  it ;  and  the 
strivings  of  the  Spirit  with  the  consciences  of 
sinners  are  likewise  often  mistaken,  and  so 
the  benefit  of  their  convictions  is  lost.  God 
speaketh  once,  yea,  twice,  hut  man  perceiveth 
it  not,  Job  xxxiii.  14.  3.  Samuel  went  to 
Eli  this  second  and  third  time,  the  voice 
perhaps  reserabhng  his,  and  the  child  being 
very  near  to  him ;  and  he  tells  Eli,  with 
great  assurance,  "  Thou  didst  call  me  (r- 
6 — 8),  it  could  be  no  one  else."  Samuels' 
disposition  to  come  when  he  was  called, 
though  but  by  Eli,  proving  him  dutiful  and 
active,  qualified  him  for  the  favour  now  to  be 
shown  him;  God  chooses  to  employ  such. 
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But  there  was  a  special  providence  in  it,  that 
he  should  go  thus  often  to  Eli ;  for  hereby, 
at  length,  £li  perceived  that  the  Lord  had 
called  the  child,  v.  8.  And,  (1.)  This  would 
be  a  mortitication  to  him,  and  he  would  ap- 
prehend it  to  be  a  step  towards  his  family's 
being  degraded,  that  when  God  had  some- 
thing to  say  he  should  choose  to  say  it  to  the 
child  Samuel,  his  servant  that  waited  on  him, 
and  not  to  him.  And  it  would  humble  him 
the  more  when  afterwards  he  found  it  was  a 
message  to  himself,  and  yet  sent  to  him  by 
a  child.  He  had  reason  to  look  upon  this 
as  a  further  token  of  God's  displeasure.  (2.) 
This  would  put  him  upon  enquiring  what  it 
was  that  God  said  to  Samuel,  and  would 
abundantly  satisfy  him  of  the  truth  and  cer- 
tainty of  what  should  be  delivered,  and  no 
room  would  be  left  for  him  to  suggest  that 
it  was  but  a  fancy  of  Samuel's  ;  for  before  the 
message  was  delivered  he  himself  perceived 
that  God  was  about  to  speak  to  him,  and  yet 
must  not  know  what  it  was  till  he  had  it 
from  Samuel  himself.  Thus  even  the  in- 
firmities and  mistakes  of  those  whom  God 
employs  are  overruled  by  infinite  Wisdom, 
and  made  serviceable  to  his  purposes. 

V.  At  length  Samuel  was  put  into  a 
posture  to  receive  a  message  from  God,  not 
to  be  lodged  with  himself  and  go  no  further, 
but,  that  he  might  be  a  complete  prophet,  to 
be  published  and  made  an  open  vision.  1. 
Eli,  perceiving  that  it  was  the  voice  of  God 
that  Samuel  heard,  gave  him  instructions 
what  to  say,  v.  9-  This  was  honestly  done, 
that  though  it  was  a  disgrace  to  him  for 
God's  call  to  pass  him  by,  and  be  directed 
to  Samuel,  yet  he  put  him  in  the  way  how 
to  entertain  it.  Had  he  been  envious  of  this 
honour  done  to  Samuel,  he  would  have  done 
what  he  could  to  deprive  him  of  it,  and,  since 
he  did  not  perceive  it  himself,  would  have 
bidden  him  lie  down  and  sleep,  and  never 
heed  it,  it  was  but  a  dream  ;  but  he  was  of  a 
better  spirit  than  to  act  so  ;  he  gave  him  the 
best  advice  he  could,  for  the  forwarding  of 
his  advancement.  Thus  the  elder  should, 
without  grudging,  do  their  utmost  to  assist 
and  improve  the  younger  that  are  rising  up, 
though  they  see  themselves  likely  to  be 
darkened  and  eclipsed  by  them.  Let  us 
never  be  wanting  to  inform  and  instruct 
those  that  are  coming  after  us,  even  such  as 
will  soon  be  })referred  before  us,  John  i.  30. 
The  instruction  Eli  gave  him  was,  when  God 
called  the  next  time,  to  say,  Speak,  Lord, 
for  thy  servant  heareth.  He  must  call  him- 
self God's  servant,  must  desire  to  know  the 
mind  of  God.  "  Speak,  Lord,  speak  to  me, 
speak  now :"  and  he  must  prepare  to  hear, 
and  promise  to  attend  :  Thy  servant  heareth. 
Note,  Then  we  may  expect  that  God  will 
speak  to  us,  when  we  set  ourselves  to  hearken 
to  what  he  says,  Ps.  Ixxxv.  8;  Hab.  ii.  1. 
When  we  come  to  read  the  word  of  God,  and 
to  attend  on  the  preaching  of  it,  we  should 
come  thus  disposed,  submitting  ourselves  to 
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the  commanding  light  and  power  of  it: 
Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth.  2.  It 
should  seem  that  God  spoke  the  fourth  time 
in  a  way  somewhat  different  from  the  other ; 
though  the  call  was,  as  at  other  times,  a  call 
to  him  by  name,  yet  now  he  stood  and  called, 
which  intimates  that  there  was  now  some 
visible  appearance  of  the  divine  glory  to 
Samuel,  a  vision  that  stood  before  him,  like 
that  before  Eliphaz,  though  he  could  not  dis- 
cern the  form  thereof.  Job  iv.  16.  This  sa- 
tisfied him  that  it  was  not  Eli  that  called ; 
for  he  now  saw  the  voice  that  spoke  with  him, 
as  it  is  expressed.  Rev.  i.  12.  Now  also  the 
call  was  doubled — Samuel,  Samuel,  as  if  God 
delighted  in  the  mention  of  his  name,  or  to 
intimate  that  now  he  should  be  made  to  un- 
derstand who  spoke  to  him.  God  hath  spoken 
once,  twice  have  I  heard  this,  Ps.  Ixii.  11.  It 
was  an  honour  to  him  that  God  was  pleased 
to  know  him  by  name  (Exod.  xxxih.  12),  and 
then  his  call  was  powerful  and  effectual  when 
he  called  him  by  name,  and  so  brought  it  par- 
ticularly to  him,  as  Saul,  Saul.  Thus  God 
called  to  Abraham  by  name.  Gen.  xxii.  1. 
3.  Samuel  said,  as  he  was  taught.  Speak,  for 
thy  servant  heareth.  Note,  Good  words 
should  be  put  into  children's  mouths  betimes, 
and  apt  expressions  of  pious  and  devout  af- 
fections, by  which  they  may  be  prepared  fox 
a  better  acquaintance  with  divine  things,  and 
trained  up  to  a  holy  converse  with  them. 
Teach  young  people  what  they  shall  say,  for 
they  cannot  order  their  speech  by  reason  of 
darkness.  Samuel  did  not  now  rise  and  run 
as  before  when  he  thought  Eli  called,  but  lay 
still  and  listened.  The  more  sedate  and 
composed  our  spirits  are  the  better  prepared 
they  are  for  divine  discoveries.  Let  all  tu- 
multuous thoughts  and  passions  be  kept 
under,  and  every  thing  be  quiet  and  serene 
in  the  soul,  and  then  we  are  fit  to  hear  from 
God.  All  must  be  silent  when  he  speaks. 
But  observe,  Samuel  left  out  one  word ;  he 
did  not  say,  Speak,  Lord,  but  only.  Speak, 
for  thy  servant  heareth,  perhaps,  as  bishop 
Patrick  suggests,  out  of  uncertainty  whether 
it  was  God  that  spoke  to  him  or  no.  How- 
ever, by  this  answer,  Speak,  for  thy  servant 
heareth,  way  was  made  for  the  message  he 
was  now  to  receive,  and  Samuel  was  brought 
acquainted  with  the  words  of  God  and  visions 
of  the  Almighty,  and  this  ere  the  lamp  of 
God  went  out  {v.  3)  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
which  some  of  the  Jewish  writers  put  a 
mystical  sense  upon  ;  before  the  fall  of  Eli, 
and  the  eclipsing  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
for  some  time  thereby,  God  called  Samuel, 
and  made  him  an  oracle,  whence  they  have 
an  observation  among  their  doctors,  That  the 
sun  riseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down  (Eccl.  i.  6), 
that  is,  say  they.  Ere  God  maketli  the  sun 
of  one  righteous  man  to  set,  he  makes  the 
sun  of  another  righteous  man  to  rise.  Smith 
ex  Kimchi. 

1 1  And  the  Lord  said  to  Samuel, 
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Behold,  I  will  do  a  thing  in  Israel,  at 
which  both  the  ears  of  every  one  that 
heareth  it  shall  tingle.  12  In  that 
day  I  will  perform  against  Eli  all 
things  which  I  have  spoken  concern- 
ing his  house :  when  I  begin,  I  will 
also  make  an  end.  13  For  I  have 
told  him  that  I  will  judge  his  house 
for  ever  for  the  iniquity  which  he 
knoweth ;  because  his  sons  made 
themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained 
them  not.  14  And  therefore  I  have 
sworn  unto  the  house  of  Eli,  that  the 
iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not  be 
purged  with  sacrifice  nor  offering  for 
ever.  1 5  And  Samuel  lay  until  the 
morning,  and  opened  the  doors  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  And  Samuel 
feared  to  show  Eli  the  vision.  IG 
Then  Eli  called  Samuel,  and  said, 
Samuel,  my  son.  And  he  answered, 
Here  am  I.  1/  And  he  said,  What 
is  the  thing  that  the  LORD  hath 
said  unto  thee  ?  I  pray  thee  hide  it 
not  from  me :  God  do  so  to  thee, 
and  more  also,  if  thou  hide  any  thing 
from  me  of  all  the  things  that  he  said 
unto  thee.  1 8  And  Samuel  told  him 
every  whit,  and  hid  nothing  from 
him.  And  he  said,  It  is  the  Lord  : 
let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good. 

Here  is,  I.  The  message  which,  after  all 
this  introduction,  God  delivered  to  Samuel 
concerning  Eli's  house.  God  did  not  come 
to  him  now  to  tell  him  how  great  a  man  he 
should  be  in  his  day,  what  a  figure  he  should 
make,  and  what  a  blessing  he  should  be  in 
Israel.  Young  people  have  commonly  a  great 
curiosity  to  be  told  their  fortune,  but  God 
came  to  Samuel,  not  to  gratify  his  curiosity, 
but  to  employ  him  in  his  service  and  send 
him  on  an  errand  to  another  person,  which 
was  much  better ;  and  yet  the  matter  of  this 
first  message,  which  no  doubt  made  a  very 
great  impression  upon  him,  might  be  of  good 
use  to  him  afterwards,  when  his  own  sons 
proved,  though  not  so  bad  as  Eli's,  yet  not 
so  good  as  they  should  have  been,  ch.  viii. 
3.  The  message  is  short,  not  nearly  so  long 
as  that  which  the  man  of  God  brought, 
ch.  ii.  27.  For,  Samuel  being  a  child,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  remem- 
ber a  long  message,  and  God  considered  his 
frame.  The  memories  of  children  must  not 
be  overcharged,  no,  not  with  divine  things. 
But  it  is  a  sad  message,  a  message  of  wrath, 
to  ratify  the  message  in  the  former  chapter, 
and  to  bind  on  the  sentence  there  pronounced, 
\)ecaus!e  perhaps  Eli  did  not  give  so  much 
regard  to  that  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
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Divine  threatenings,  the  less  they  are  heeded, 
the  surer  they  will  come  and  the  heavier  they 
will  fall.  Reference  is  here  had  to  what 
was  there  said  concerning  both  the  sin  and 
the  punishment. 

1.  Concerning  the  sin  :  it  is  the  iniquity 
that  he  knoweth,  v.  13.  The  man  of  God  told 
him  of  it,  and  many  a  time  his  own  con- 
science had  told  him  of  it,  O  what  a  great 
deal  of  guilt  and  corruption  is  there  in  us  con- 
cerning which  we  may  say,  "  It  is  the  iniquity 
which  our  own  heart  knoweth,  we  are  con- 
scious to  ourselves  of  it'"  In  short,  the 
iniquity  was  this  :  His  sons  made  themselves 
vile,  and  he  restrained  them  not.  Or,  as  it  ia 
in  the  Hebrew,  he  frowned  not  upon  them. 
If  he  did  show  his  dislike  of  their  wicked 
courses,  yet  not  to  that  degree  that  he  ought 
to  have  done :  he  did  reprove  them,  but  he  did 
not  punish  them,  for  the  mischief  they  did, 
nor  deprive  them  of  their  power  to  do  mis- 
chief, which  as  a  father,  high  priest,  and 
judge,  he  might  have  done.  Note,  (1.)  Sin- 
ners do  by  their  own  wickedness  make  them- 
selves vile.  They  debauch  themselves  (for 
every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  aside 
of  his  own  lusts.  Jam.  i.  14)  and  thereby 
they  debase  themselves,  and  make  them- 
selves not  only  mean,  but  odious  to  the  holy 
God  and  holy  men  and  angels.  Sin  is  a  vile 
thing,  and  degrades  men  more  than  any 
thing,  Ps.  XV.  4.  Eli's  sons  made  light  of 
God,  and  made  his  offerings  vile  in  the 
people's  eyes  ;  but  the  shame  returned  into 
their  own  bosom  :  they  made  themselves  vile. 
(2.)  Those  that  do  not  restrain  the  sins  of 
others,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  their  hand 
to  do  it,  make  themselves  partakers  of  the 
guilt,  and  will  be  charged  as  accessaries. 
Those  in  authority  will  have  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for  if  they  make  not  the  sword  they 
bear  a  terror  to  evil  workers. 

2.  Concerning  the  punishment :  it  is  that 
which  I  have  spoken  concerning  his  house,  v. 
12  and  13.  1  have  told  him  that  I  will  Judge 
his  house  for  ever,  that  is,  that  a  curse  should 
be  entailed  upon  his  family  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  particulars  of  this  curse 
we  had  before ;  they  are  not  here  repeated, 
but  it  is  added,  (1.)  That  when  that  sentence 
began  to  be  executed  it  would  be  very  dread- 
ful and  amazing  to  all  Israel  (v.  11):  Both 
the  ears  of  every  one  that  hears  it  shall  tingle. 
Every  Israelite  would  be  struck  with  terror 
and  astonishment  to  hear  of  the  slaying  of 
Eh's  sons,  the  breaking  of  Eli's  neck,  and 
the  dispersion  of  Eli's  family.  Lord,  how 
terrible  art  thou  in  thy  judgments !  If  this 
be  done  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done 
in  the  dry  ?  Note,  God's  judgments  upon 
others  should  affect  us  with  a  holy  fear, 
Ps.  cxix.  120.  (2.)  That  these  direful  first- 
fruits  of  the  execution  would  be  certain 
earnests  of  the  progress  and  full  accomplish- 
ment of  it :  When  I  begin  I  will  proceed  and 
make  an  end  of  all  that  I  have  threatened, 
V.  12.     It  is  intimated  that  it  might  possibly 
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be  some  time  before  he  would  begin,  but 
let  them  not  call  that  forbearance  an  ac- 
quittance, nor  that  reprieve  a  pardon;  for 
when  at  length  he  does  begin  he  will  make 
thorough  work  of  it,  and,  though  he  stay 
long,  he  will  strike  home.  (3.)  That  no 
room  should  be  left  for  hope  that  this  sen- 
tence might  be  reversed  and  the  execution 
stayed  or  mitigated,  v.  14.  [l.]  God  would 
not  revoke  the  sentence,  for  he  backed  it 
with  an  oath :  I  have  sworn  to  the  house  of 
Eli ;  and  God  will  not  go  back  from  what 
he  has  sworn  either  in  mercy  or  judgment. 
[2.]  He  would  never  come  to  a  composition 
for  the  forfeiture  :  "  The  iniquity  of  Eli's 
house  shall  not  be  purged  with  sacrifice  nor 
offering  for  ever.  No  atonement  shall  be 
made  for  the  sin,  nor  any  abatement  of  the 
punishment."  This  ^yas  the  imperfection  of 
the  legal  sacrifices,  that  there  were  iniquities 
which  they  did  not  reach,  which  they  would 
not  purge ;  but  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth 
from  all  sin,  and  secures  all  those  that  by 
faith  are  interested  in  it  from  that  eternal 
death  which  is  the  wages  of  sin. 

II.  The  delivery  of  this  message  to  Eli. 
Observe, 

1.  Samuel's  modest  concealment  of  it,  v. 
15.  (1.)  He  lay  till  the  morningy  and  we 
may  well  suppose  he  lay  awake  pondering 
on  what  he  had  heard,  repeating  it  to  him- 
self, and  considering  what  use  he  must  make 
of  it.  After  we  have  received  the  spiritual 
food  of  God's  word,  it  is  good  to  compose 
ourselves,  and  give  it  time  to  digest.  (2.) 
He  opened  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
in  the  morning,  as  he  used  to  do,  being  up 
first  in  the  tabernacle.  That  he  should  do 
so  at  other  times  was  an  instance  of  extra- 
ordinary towardliness  in  a  child,  but  that  he 
should  do  so  this  morning  was  an  instance 
of  great  humility.  God  had  highly  honoured 
him  above  all  the  children  of  his  people,  yet 
he  was  not  proud  of  the  honour,  nor  i)ufted 
up  with  it,  did  not  think  himself  too  great 
and  too  good  to  be  employed  in  these  mean 
and  servile  offices,  but,  as  cheerfully  as  ever, 
went  and  opened  the  doors  of  the  tabernacle. 
Note,  Those  to  whom  God  manifests  himself 
he  makes  and  keeps  low  in  their  own  eyes, 
and  wilUng  to  stoop  to  any  thing  by  which 
they  may  be  serviceable  to  his  glory,  though 
but  as  door-keepers  in  his  house.  One 
would  have  expected  that  Samuel  would  be 
80  full  of  his  vision  as  to  forget  his  ordinary 
service,  that  he  would  go  among  his  com- 
panions, as  one  in  an  ecstasy,  to  tell  them 
what  converse  he  had  had  with  God  this 
night ;  but  he  modestly  keeps  it  to  himself, 
tells  the  vision  to  no  man,  but  silently  goes 
on  in  his  business.  Our  secret  communion 
with  God  is  not  to  be  proclaimed  upon  the 
house-tops.  (3.)  He  feared  to  show  Eli  the 
vision.  If  he  was  afraid  Eli  would  be  angry 
with  him  and  chide  him,  then  we  have  cause 
to  suspect  that  Eli  used  to  l)e  as  severe  with 
this  towardly  child  as  he  was  indulgent  to 
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his  own  wicked  sons,  and  this  will  bear  hard 
upon  him.  But  we  will  suppose  it  was  rather 
because  he  was  afraid  to  grieve  and  trouble 
the  good  old  man  that  he  was  so  shy.  It 
he  had  run  immediately  with  the  tidings  to 
Eli,  this  would  have  looked  as  if  he  desired 
the  woeful  day  and  hoped  to  build  his  own 
family  upon  the  ruin  of  Eli's ;  therefore  it 
became  him  not  to  be  forward  to  declare  the 
vision.  No  good  man  can  take  pleasure  in 
bringing  evil  tidings,  especially  not  Samuel 
to  Eli,  the  pupil  to  the  tutor  whom  he  loves 
and  honours. 

2.  Eli's  careful  enquiry  into  it,  v.  16,  17- 
As  soon  as  ever  he  heard  Samuel  stirring  he 
called  for  him,  probably  to  his  bed-side; 
and,  having  before  perceived  that  God  had 
spoken  to  him,  he  obliged  him,  not  only  by 
importunity  (I  pray  thee,  hide  it  not  from 
me),  but,  finding  him  timorous  and  back- 
ward, by  an  adjuration  likewise — God  do  so 
to  thee,  and  more  also,  if  thou  hide  any  thing 

from  me!  He  had  reason  enough  to  fear 
that  the  message  prophesied  no  good  con- 
cerning him,  but  evil ;  and  yet,  because  it 
was  a  message  from  God,  he  could  not  con- 
tentedly be  ignorant  of  it.  A  good  man 
desires  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  will  of 
God,  whether  it  make  for  him  or  against 
him.  His  adjuration — God  do  so  to  thee,  if 
thou  hide  any  thing  from  me — may  intimate 
the  fearful  doom  of  unfaithful  watchmen  ;  if 
they  warn  not  sinners,  they  bring  upon 
themselves  that  wrath  and  curse  which  they 
should  have  denounced,  in  God's  name, 
against  those  that  go  on  still  in  their  tres- 
passes. 

3.  Samuel's  faithful  delivery  of  his  mes- 
sage at  last  (v.  18) :  He  told  him  every  whit. 
When  he  saw  that  he  must  tell  him  he  never 
minced  the  matter,  nor  ottered  to  make  it 
better  than  it  was,  to  blunt  that  which  was 
sharp,  or  to  gild  the  bitter  pill,  but  deUvered 
the  message  as  plainly  and  fully  as  he  re- 
ceived it,  not  shunning  to  declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  Christ's  ministers  must 
deal  thus  faithfully. 

4.  EU's  pious  acquiescence  in  it.  He  did 
not  question  Samuel's  integrity,  was  not 
cross  with  him,  nor  had  he  any  thing  to  ob» 
ject  against  the  equity  of  the  sentence.  He 
did  not  complain  of  the  punishment,  as  Cain 
did,  that  it  was  greater  than  he  either  de- 
served or  could  bear,  but  patiently  submitted, 
and  accepted  the  punishment  of  his  iniquity : 
It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him 
good.  He  understood  the  sentence  to  in- 
tend only  a  temporal  punishment,  and  the 
entail  of  disgrace  and  poverty  upon  his  poste- 
rity, and  not  a  final  separation  of  them  from 
the  favour  of  God,  and  therefore  he  cheer- 
fully submitted,  did  not  repine,  because  he 
knew  the  demerits  of  his  family  ;  nor  did  he 
now  intercede  for  the  reversing  of  the  sen- 
tence, because  God  had  ratified  it  with  a  so- 
lemn oath,  of  which  he  would  not  repent. 
He  therefore  composes  himself  into  a  humble 
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resignation  to  God's  will,  as  Aaron,  in  a  case 
not  much  unlike.  Lev.  x.  3,  He  held  his 
mace.  In  a  few  words,  (1.)  He  lays  down 
this  satisfying  truth,  " It  is  the  Lord  j  it  is 
he  that  pronounces  the  judgment,  from  whose 
bar  there  lies  no  appeal  and  against  whose 
Bentence  there  lies  no  exception.  It  is  he 
that  will  execute  the  judgment,  whose  power 
cannot  be  resisted,  his  justice  arraigned,  nor 
his  sovereignty  contested.  It  is  the  Lord, 
who  will  thus  sanctify  and  glorify  himself, 
and  it  is  highly  fit  he  should.  It  is  the  Lord, 
with  whom  there  is  no  unrighteousness, 
who  never  did  nor  ever  will  do  any  wrong 
to  any  of  his  creatures,  nor  exact  more  than 
their  iniquity  deserves."  (2.)  He  infers 
from  it  this  satisfying  conclusion :  "  Let  him 
do  what  seemeth  him  good.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  his  proceedings.  He  is  righ- 
teous in  all  his  ways  and  holy  in  all  his 
works,  and  therefore  his  will  be  done,  I  will 
bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord,  because  I 
have  sinned  against  him."  Thus  we  ought 
to  quiet  ourselves  under  God's  rebukes,  and 
never  to  strive  with  our  Maker. 

19  And  Samuel  grew,  and  the 
Lord  was  with  him,  and  did  let  none 
of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground.  20 
And  all  Israel  from  Dan  even  to 
Beer-sheba  knew  that  Samuel  was 
established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord.  21  And  the  Lord  appeared 
again  in  Shiloh :  for  the  Lord  re- 
vealed himself  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh 
by  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Samuel  being  thus  brought  acquainted 
with  the  visions  of  God,  we  have  here  an  ac- 
count of  the  further  honour  done  him  as  a 
prophet. 

I.  God  did  him  honour.  Having  begun 
to  favour  him,  he  carried  on  and  crowned  his 
own  work  in  him :  Samuel  grew,  for  the  Lord 
was  with  him,  v.  19.  AU  our  increase  in 
wisdom  and  grace  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
God  with  us  ;  this  is  all  in  all  to  our  growth. 
God  honoured  Samuel,  1.  By  further  mani- 
festations of  himself  to  him.  Samuel  had 
faithfully  delivered  the  message  he  was  en- 
trusted with,  and  therefore  God  employed 
him  again  in  his  service  :  The  Lord  revealed 
himself  again  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh,  v.  21. 
Note,  God  will  graciously  repeat  his  visits 
to  those  that  receive  them  aright.  2.  By 
fulfilling  what  he  spoke  by  him  :  God  did 
let  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground,  v. 
19-  Whatever  Samuel  said,  as  a  prophet,  it 
proved  true,  and  was  accomplished  in  its 
season.  Probably  there  were  some  remark- 
able instances  of  the  truth  of  Samuel's  pre- 
dictions that  happened  soon  after,  which 
confirmed  those  that  were  afterwards  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  gave  general  satisfaction  as  to 
his  mission.  God  will  confirm  the  word  of 
his  servants,  and  perform  the  counsel  of  his 
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messengers  (Isa.  .xliv.  26),  and  will  do  what 
he  hath  said. 

II.  Israel  did  him  honour.  They  all  knew 
and  owned  that  Samuel  was  established  to  be 
a  prophet,  v.  20.  1.  He  grew  famous;  all 
that  came  up  to  Shiloh  to  worship  took 
notice  of  him,  and  admired  him,  and  talked 
of  him  when  they  returned  home.  Early 
piety  will  be  the  greatest  honour  of  young 
people,  and  bring  them,  as  much  as  any 
thing,  and  as  soon,  into  reputation.  Those 
that  honour  God  he  will  honour.  2.  He 
grew  useful  and  very  serviceable  to  his  ge- 
neration. He  that  began  betimes  to  6egood 
soon  came  to  do  good.  His  established  com- 
mission from  God,  and  estabhshed  reputa- 
tion with  the  people,  gave  him  a  great  op- 
portunity of  shining  as  a  hght  in  Israel. 
When  old  Eli  was  rejected,  young  Samuel 
was  established ;  for  God  will  never  leave 
himself  without  a  witness  nor  his  church 
without  a  guide. 

CHAP.  IV. 

The  predictions  in  the  foregoing  chapters  concerning  the  ruin  of 
Kli's  house  here  begin  to  be  fulfilleil  ;  how  long  after  does  not 
appear,  but  certainly  not  long.  Such  sinners  God  often  makes 
quick  work  with.  Here  is,  1.  The  disgrace  and  loss  Israel  sus- 
tained in  an  encounter  with  the  Philistines,  ver.  1,  2.  II.  Their 
foolish  project  to  fortify  themselves  by  bringing  the  ark  of  God 
into  their  camp  upon  the  shoulders  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas 
(ver.  3,  4),  which  made  them  secure  (ver.  5)  and  struck  a  fear 
into  the  Philistines,  but  such  a  fear  as  roused  them,  ver.  6— 9. 
III.  The  fatal  consequences  of  it :  Israel  was  beaten,  and  the  ark 
taken  prisoner,  ver.  10,  11.  IV.  The  tidings  of  this  brought 
to  Shiloh,  and  the  sad  reception  of  those  tidings.  1.  The  city 
was  put  into  confusion,  ver.  12,  13.  2.  Eli  fainted  away,  fell, 
and  broke  his  neck,  ver.  14—18.  3.  Upon  hearing  what  had  oc 
curred  his  daughter-in-law  fell  in  labour,  bore  a  son,  but  died 
immediately,  ver.  19 — 22.  These  were  the  things  -ihich  would 
make  the  ears  of  those  that  heard  them  to  tingle. 

ND  the  word  of  Samuel  came  to 
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all  Israel.  Now  Israel  went  out 
against  the  Philistines  to  battle,  and 
pitched  beside  Eben-ezer :  and  the 
Philistines  pitched  in  Aphek.  2  And 
the  Philistines  put  themselves  in  ar- 
ray against  Israel:  and  when  they 
joined  battle,  Israel  was  smitten  be- 
fore the  Philistines  :  and  they  slew  of 
the  army  in  the  field  about  four  thou- 
sand men.  3  And  when  the  people 
were  come  into  the  camp,  the  elders 
of  Israel  said.  Wherefore  hath  the 
Lord  smitten  us  to  day  before  the 
Philistines  ?  Let  us  fetch  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  out  of  Shi- 
loh unto  us,  that,  when  it  cometh 
among  us,  it  may  save  us  out  of  the 
hand  of  our  enemies.  4  So  the 
people  sent  to  Shiloh,  that  they 
might  bring  from  thence  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
which  dwelleth  between  the  cherub- 
ims  :  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,  were  there  with  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  God.  5  And 
when  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
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Lord  came  into  the  camp,  all  Israel 
shouted  with  a  great  shout,  so  that 
the  earth  rang  again.  G  And  when 
the  Philistines  heard  the  noise  of  the 
shout,  they  said,  What  meaneih  the 
noise  of  this  great  shout  in  the  camp 
of  tlie  Hebrews  ?  And  they  under- 
stood that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was 
come  into  the  camp.  7  And  the  Phi- 
listines were  afraid,  for  they  said, 
God  is  come  into  the  camp.  And 
they  said.  Woe  unto  us  !  for  there 
hath  not  been  such  a  thing  hereto- 
fore. 8  Woe  unto  us !  who  shall 
deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  these 
mighty  Gods  ?  these  are  the  Gods 
that  smote  the  Egyptians  with  all 
the  plagues  in  the  wilderness.  9  Be 
strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men, 
O  ye  Philistines,  that  ye  be  not  ser- 
vants unto  the  Hebrews,  as  they  have 
been  to  you:  quit  yourselves  like 
men,  and  fight. 

The  first  words  of  this  paragraph,  which 
relate  to  Samuel,  that  his  word  came  to  all 
Israel,  seem  not  to  have  any  reference  to 
the  following  story,  as  if  it  was  by  any  direc- 
tion of  his  that  the  Israelites  went  out  against 
the  Phihstines.  Had  they  consulted  him, 
though  but  newly  initiated  as  a  prophet, 
his  counsel  might  have  stood  them  in 
more  stead  than  the  presence  of  the  ark  did ; 
but  perhaps  the  princes  of  Israel  despised 
his  youth,  and  would  not  have  recourse  to 
him  as  an  oracle,  and  he  did  not  as  yet  in- 
terpose in  public  affairs  ;  nor  do  we  find  any 
mention  of  his  name  henceforward  till  some 
years  after  (ch.  vii.  3),  only  his  word  came  to 
all  Israel,  that  is,  people  from  all  parts  that 
were  piously  disposed  had  recourse  to  him 
as  a  prophet  and  consulted  him.  Perhaps 
it  is  meant  of  his  prophecy  against  the  house 
of  Eli.  This  was  generally  known  and  talked 
of,  and  all  that  were  serious  and  observing 
compared  the  events  here  related,  when  they 
came  to  pass,  with  the  prophecy,  and  saw  it 
accomphshed  in  them.     Here  is, 

I.  A  war  entered  into  with  the  Philistines, 
r.  1.  It  was  an  attempt  to  throw  oflf  the 
yoke  of  their  oppression,  and  would  have 
succeeded  better  if  they  had  first  repented 
and  reformed,  and  so  begun  their  work  at 
the  right  end.  It  is  computed  that  this  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  forty  years'  dominion 
that  the  Philistines  had  over  Israel  (Judg. 
xiii.  I)  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Samson  ; 
so  bishop  Patrick,  who  thinks  the  slaughter 
he  made  at  his  death  might  encourage  this 
attempt ;  but  Dr.  Lightfoot  reckons  it  forty 
years  after  Samson's  death,  for  so  long  Eli 
judged,  V.  18. 
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II.  I'he  defeat  of  Israel  in  that  war,  v.  '2. 
Israel,  who  were  the  aggressors,  were  smit- 
ten, and  had  4000  men  killed  upon  the  spot. 
God  had  promised  that  one  of  them  should 
chase  a  thousand ;  but  now,  on  the  contrary, 
Israel  is  smitten  before  the  Philistines.  Sin, 
the  accursed  thing,  was  in  the  camp,  and 
gave  their  enemies  all  the  advantage  against 
them  they  could  wish  for. 

III.  The  measures  they  concerted  for  an- 
other engagement.  A  council  of  war  was 
called,  and,  instead  of  resolving  to  fast  and 
pray  and  amend  their  lives,  so  ill  taught 
were  they  (and  no  wonder  when  they  had 
such  teachers)  that,  1.  They  quarrelled  with 
God  for  appearing  against  them  (t>.  3) : 
Wherefore  has  the  Lord  smitten  us?  If 
they  meant  this  as  an  enquiry  into  the  cause 
of  God's  displeasure,  they  needed  not  go  far 
to  find  that  out.  It  was  plain  enough  ; 
Israel  had  sinned,  though  they  were  not 
willing  to  see  it  and  own  it.  But  it  rather 
seems  that  they  expostulate  boldly  with  God 
about  it,  are  displeased  at  what  God  has 
done,  and  dispute  the  matter  with  him. 
They  own  the  hand  of  God  in  their  trouble 
(so  far  was  right) :  "  It  is  the  Lord  that  has 
smitten  us  ;"  but,  instead  of  submitting  to 
it,  they  quarrel  with  it,  and  speak  as  those 
that  are  angry  at  him  and  his  providence,  and 
not  aware  of  any  just  provocation  they  have 
given  him :  "  Wherefore  shall  we,  that  are 
Israelites,  be  smitten  before  the  Philistines  ? 
How  absurd  and  unjust  is  it !"  Note,  The 
foolishness  of  man  perverts  his  way,  and 
then  his  heart /re/5  against  the  Lord  (Prov. 
xix.  3)  and  finds  fault  with  him.  2.  They 
imagined  that  they  could  oblige  him  to  ap- 
pear for  them  the  next  time  by  bringing  the 
ark  into  their  camp.  The  elders  of  Israel 
were  so  ignorant  and  foolish  as  to  make  the 
proposal  (r.  3),  and  the  people  soon  put 
it  in  execution,  v.  4.  They  sent  to  Shiloh 
for  the  ark,  and  Eli  had  not  courage  enough 
to  detain  it,  but  sent  his  ungodly  sons, 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  along  with  it,  at  least 
permitted  them  to  go,  though  he  knew  that 
wherever  they  went  the  curse  of  God  went 
along  with  them.  Now  see  here,  (1.)  The 
profound  veneration  the  people  had  for  the 
ark.  "  O  send  for  that,  and  it  will  do  won- 
ders for  us."  The  ark  was,  by  institution, 
a  visible  token  of  God's  presence.  God  had 
said  that  he  would  dwell  between  the  cherubim, 
which  were  over  the  ark  and  were  carried 
along  with  it ;  now  they  thought  that,  by 
paying  a  great  respect  to  this  sacred  chest, 
they  should  prove  themselves  to  be  Israelites 
indeed,  and  effectually  engage  God  Almighty 
to  appear  in  their  favour.  Note,  It  is  com- 
mon for  those  that  have  estranged  them- 
selves from  the  vitals  of  religion  to  discover 
a  great  fondness  for  the  rituals  and  external 
observances  of  it,  for  those  that  even  deny  the 
power  of  godliness  not  only  to  have,  but  to 
have  in  admiration,  the  form  of  it.  The 
temple  of  the  Lord  is  cried  up,  and  the  ark 
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of  the  Lord  stickled  for  with  a  great  deal  of 
seeming  zeal  by  multitudes  that  have  no  re- 
gard at  all  for  the  Lord  of  the  temple  and 
the  God  of  the  ark,  as  if  a  fiery  concern  for 
the  name  of  Christianity  would  atone  for  a 
profane  contempt  of  the  thing.  And  yet  in- 
deed they  did  but  make  an  idol  of  the  ark, 
and  looked  upon  it  to  be  as  much  an  image 
of  the  God  of  Israel  as  those  idols  which  the 
heathen  worshipped  were  of  their  gods.  To 
worship  the  true  God,  and  not  to  worship 
him  as  God,  is  in  effect  not  to  worship  him 
at  all.  (2.)  Their  egregious  folly  in  thinking 
that  the  ark,  if  they  had  it  in  their  camp, 
would,  certainly  save  them  out  of  the  hand  of 
their  enemies,  and  bring  victory  back  to  their 
side.  For,  [l.]  When  the  ark  set  forward 
Moses  prayed.  Rise  up.  Lord,  and  let  thy 
enemies  be  scattered,  well  knowing  that  it 
was  not  the  ark  moving  with  them,  but  God 
appearing  for  them,  that  must  give  them 
success ;  and  here  were  no  proper  means 
used  to  engage  God  to  favour  them  with  his 
presence  ;  what  good  then  would  the  ark  do 
them,  the  shell  without  the  kernel  ?  [2.] 
They  were  so  far  from  having  God's  leave  to 
remove  his  ark  that  he  had  plainly  enough 
intimated  to  them  in  his  law  that  when  they 
were  settled  in  Canaan  his  ark  should  be 
settled  in  the  place  that  he  should  choose 
(Deut.  xii.  5,  11),  and  that  they  must  come 
to  it,  not  it  to  them.  How  then  could  they 
expect  any  advantage  by  it  when  they  had 
not  a  just  and  legal  possession  of  it,  nor  any 
warrant  to  remove  it  from  its  place  ?  Instead 
of  honouring  God  by  what  they  did,  they 
really  affronted  him.  Nay,  [3.]  If  there  had 
been  nothing  else  to  invalidate  their  expecta- 
tions from  the  ark,  how  could  they  expect  it 
ehould  bring  a  blessing  when  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  were  the  men  that  carried  it  ?  It 
would  have  given  too  much  countenance  to 
their  villany  if  the  ark  had  done  any  kind- 
ness to  Israel  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
those  graceless  priests. 

IV.  The  great  joy  there  was  in  the  camp 
of  Israel  when  the  ark  was  brought  into  it 
{v.  5) :  They  shouted,  so  that  the  earth  rang 
again.  Now  they  thought  themselves  sure 
of  victory,  and  therefore  gave  a  triumphant 
fihout  before  the  battle,  as  if  the  day  was  with- 
out fail  their  own,  intending,  by  this  mighty 
shout,  to  animate  themselves  and  their  own 
forces,  and  to  intimidate  their  adversaries. 
Note,  Carnal  people  triumph  much  in  the 
external  privileges  and  performances  of  re- 
ligion, and  build  much  upon  them,  as  if 
these  would  infallibly  save  them,  and  as  if  the 
ark,  God's  throne,  in  the  camp,  would  bring 
them  to  heaven,  though  the  world  and  the 
flesh  should  be  upon  the  throne  in  the  heart. 

V.  The  consternation  into  which  the  bring- 
mg  of  the  ark  into  the  camp  of  Israel  put  the 
Philistines.  The  two  armies  lay  so  near  en- 
camped that  the  Philistines  heard  the  shout 
the  Israelites  gave  on  this  great  occasion. 
They  soon  understood  what  it  was  they  tri- 
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umphcd  in  {p.  6),  and  were  afraid  of  the  con- 


sequences. For,  1.  It  had  never  been  done 
before  in  their  days  :  God  has  come  into  their 
camp,  and  therefore  woe  unto  us  (v.  7),  and 
again,  woe  unto  us,  v.  8.  The  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel  was  formidable  even  to  those 
that  worshipped  other  gods,  and  some  appre- 
hensions even  the  infidels  had  of  the  danger 
of  contending  with  them.  Natural  conscience 
suggests  this,  that  those  are  in  a  woeful  con- 
dition who  have  God  against  them.  Yet  see 
what  gross  notions  they  had  of  the  divine 
presence,  as  if  the  God  of  Israel  were  not 
as  much  in  the  camp  before  the  ark  came 
thither,  which  may  very  well  be  excused 
in  them,  since  the  notions  the  Israelites 
themselves  had  of  that  presence  were  no 
better.  "  O,"  say  they,  "  this  is  a  new  de- 
sign upon  us,  more  frightful  than  all  their 
stratagems,  for  there  has  not  been  such  a  thing 
heretofore  ;  this  was  the  most  effectual  course 
they  could  take  to  dispirit  our  men  and 
weaken  their  hands."  2.  When  it  had  been 
done  in  the  days  of  old,  it  had  wrought  won- 
ders :  These  are  the  gods  that  smote  the  Egyp- 
tians with  all  the  plagues  in  the  wilderness, 
V.  8.  Here  they  were  as  much  out  in  their 
history  as  in  their  divinity :  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  were  inflicted  before  the  ark  was 
made  and  before  Israel  came  into  the  wilder- 
ness ;  but  some  confused  traditions  they  had 
of  wonders  wrought  by  or  for  Israel  when 
this  ark  was  carried  before  them,  which  they 
attributed,  not  to  Jehovah,  but  to  the  ark. 
Now,  say  they.  Who  shall  deliver  us  out  of 
the  hand  of  these  mighty  gods?  taking  the 
ark  for  God,  as  well  they  might  when  the 
Israelites  themselves  idolized  it.  Yet,  it 
should  seem,  they  scarcely  believed  them- 
selves when  they  spoke  thus  formidably  of 
these  mighty  gods,  but  only  bantered;  for 
instead  of  retreating,  or  proposing  conditions 
of  peace,  which  they  would  have  done  had 
they  been  really  convinced  of  the  power  of 
Israel's  God,  they  stirred  up  one  another  to 
fight  so  much  the  more  stoutly ;  this  sur- 
prising diflficulty  did  but  sharpen  their  reso- 
lution {v.  9)  :  Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves 
like  men.  The  commanders  inspired  bold 
and  generous  thoughts  into  the  minds  of 
their  soldiers  when  they  bade  them  remem- 
ber how  they  had  lorded  it  over  Israel,  and 
what  an  intolerable  grief  and  shame  it  would 
be  if  they  flinched  now,  and  suffered  Israel 
to  lord  it  over  them. 

10  And  the  Philistines  fought,  and 
Israel  was  smitten,  and  they  fled 
every  man  into  his  tent:  and  there 
was  a  very  great  slaughter ;  for  there 
fell  of  Israel  thirty  thousand  foot- 
men. 11  And  the  ark  of  God  was 
taken ;  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli, 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  were  slain. 

Here  is  a  short  account  of  the  issue  of 
this  battle. 
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I.  Israel  was  smitten,  the  army  dispersed 
and  totally  routed,  not  retiring  into  the  camp, 
as  before  (u.  2)  when  they  hoped  to  rally 
again,  but  returning  to  their  tents,  every 
man  shifting  for  his  own  safety  and  making 
the  best  of  his  way  home,  despairing  to 
make  head  any  more ;  and  30,000  were  slain 
in  the  field  of  battle,  v.  10.  Israel  was  put 
to  the  worse,  1.  Though  they  had  the  better 
cause,  were  the  people  of  God  and  the  Phi- 
listines were  uncircumcised ;  they  stood  up 
in  necessary  defence  of  their  just  rights  and 
hberties  against  invaders,  and  yet  they  failed 
of  success,  for  their  rock  had  sold  them.  A 
good  cause  often  suffers  for  the  sake  of  the 
bad  men  that  undertake  it.  2.  Though  they 
had  the  greater  confidence,  and  were  the 
more  courageous.  They  shouted,  while  the 
Philistines  trembled,  and  yet,  when  God 
pleased  so  to  order  it,  the  Philistines'  terrors 
were  turned  into  triumphs,  and  Israel's 
shouts  into  lamentations.  3.  Though  they 
had  the  ark  of  God  with  them.  External 
privileges  wiU  secure  none  that  abuse  them 
and  do  not  live  up  to  them.  The  ark  in  the 
camp  will  add  nothing  to  its  strength  when 
there  is  an  Achan  in  it. 

II.  The  ark  itself  was  taken  by  the  Phi- 
listines ;  and  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  who  it 
is  likely  kept  close  to  it,  and  when  it  was  in 
danger  ventured  far  in  the  defence  of  it,  be- 
cause by  it  they  got  their  living,  were  both 
slain,  r.  11.  To  this  sad  event  the  Psalmist 
refers,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  61,  64,  He  delivered  his 
strength  into  captivity,  and  his  glory  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  Their  priests  fell  by  the 
sword.  1.  The  slaughter  of  the  priests,  con- 
sidering their  bad  character,  was  no  great 
loss  to  Israel,  but  it  was  a  dreadful  judg- 
ment upon  the  house  of  EU.  The  word 
which  God  had  spoken  was  fulfilled  in  it 
(cA.  ii.  34)  :  This  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee,  an 
earnest  of  the  judgments  threatened,  thy  two 
sons  shall  die  both  in  one  day,  and  so  shall  aU 
the  increase  of  thy  house  die  in  the  flower  of 
their  age,  v.  33.  If  Eli  had  done  his  duty, 
and  put  them,  as  polluted,  from  the  priesthood 
(Neh.  vii.  64),  they  might  have  lived,  though 
in  disgrace ;  but  now  God  takes  the  work 
into  his  o\vn  hands,  and  chases  them  out  of 
the  world  by  the  sword  of  the  uncircum- 
cised. The  Lord  is  known  by  those  judgments 
which  he  executeth.  It  is  true  the  sword  de- 
vours one  as  well  as  another,  but  these  were 
waited  for  of  the  sword,  marked  for  ven- 
geance. They  were  out  of  their  place  ;  what 
had  they  to  do  in  the  camp?  When  men 
leave  thie  way  of  their  duty  they  shut  thena- 
selves  out  of  God's  protection.  But  this 
was  not  all ;  they  had  betrayed  the  ark,  by 
bringing  it  into  danger,  without  a  warrant 
from  God,  and  this  filled  the  measure  of  their 
iniquities.  But,  2.  The  taking  of  the  ark 
was  a  very  great  judgment  upon  Israel,  and 
a  certain  token  of  God's  hot  displeasure 
against  them.  Now  they  are  made  to  see 
their  folly  in  trusting  to  their  external  privi- 
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leges  when  they  had  by  their  wickedness 
forfeited  them,  and  fancying  that  the  ark 
would  save  them  when  God  had  departed 
from  them.  Now  they  are  made  to  reflect, 
with  the  utmost  regret,  upon  their  own  rash- 
ness and  presumption  in  bringing  the  ark 
into  the  camp  and  so  exposing  it,  and  wish  a 
thousand  times  they  had  left  it  where  God 
had  fixed  it.  Now  they  are  convinced  that 
God  will  not  be  prescribed  to  by  vain  and 
foolish  men,  and  that  though  he  has  bound 
us  to  his  ark  he  has  not  bound  himself  to  it, 
but  will  rather  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of 
his  sworn  enemies  than  suffer  it  to  be  pro- 
faned by  his  false  friends,  and  countenance 
their  superstition.  Let  none  think  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  wrath  of  God  under  the 
cloak  of  a  visible  profession,  for  there  will  be 
those  cast  into  outer  darkness  that  have 
eaten  and  drunk  in  Christ's  presence. 

12  And  there  ran  a  man  of  Ben- 
jamin out  of  the  army,  and  came  to 
Shiloh  the  same  day  with  his  clothes 
rent,  and  with  earth  upon  his  head. 
13  And  when  he  came,  lo,  Eli  sat 
upon  a  seat  by  the  wayside  watching : 
for  his  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  ot 
God.  And  when  the  man  came  into 
the  city,  and  told  it,  all  the  city  cried 
out.  14  And  when  Eli  heard  the 
noise  of  the  crying,  he  said,  What 
meaneth  the  noise  of  this  tumult? 
And  the  man  came  in  hastily,  and 
told  Eli.  15  Now  EU  was  ninety 
and  eight  years  old;  and  his  eyes 
were  dim,  that  he  could  not  see.  16* 
And  the  man  said  unto  Eli,  I  am  he 
that  came  out  of  the  army,  and  I  fled 
to  day  out  of  the  army.  And  he 
said.  What  is  there  done,  my  son? 
17  And  the  messenger  answered  and 
said,  Israel  is  fled  before  the  Philis- 
tines, and  there  hath  been  also  a  great 
slaughter  among  the  people,  and  thy 
two  sons  also,  Hophni  and  Phinehas^ 
are  dead,  and  the  ark  of  God  is 
taken.  18  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  he  made  mention  of  the  ark  01 
God,  that  he  fell  from  off  the  seat 
backward  by  the  side  of  the  gate,  and 
his  neck  brake,  and  he  died :  for  he 
was  an  old  man,  and  heavy.  And  he 
had  judged  Israel  forty  years. 

Tidings  are  here  brought  to  Shiloh  of  the 
fatal  issue  of  their  battle  with  the  Philis- 
tines. Bad  news  flies  fast.  This  soon  spread 
through  all  Israel ;  every  man  that  fled  to  his 
tent  brought  it,  with  too  plain  a  proof  of  it, 
to  his  neighbours.     But  no  place  was  so 
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nearly  concerned  as  Shiloh.  Thither  there- 
fore an  express  posted  away  immediately ;  it 
was  a  man  of  Benjamin ;  the  Jews  fancy  it 
was  Saul.  He  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  earth 
upon  his  head,  by  these  signs  to  proclaim  the 
sorrowful  news  to  all  that  saw  him  as  he  ran, 
and  to  show  how  much  he  himself  was  af- 
fected with  it,  V.  12.  He  went  straight  to 
Shiloh  ^vith  it ;  and  here  we  are  told, 

I.  How  the  city  received  it.  Eli  sat  in 
the  gate  (v.  13,  18),  but  the  messenger  was 
loth  to  tell  him  first,  and  therefore  passed 
him  by,  and  told  it  in  the  city,  with  all  the 
aggravating  circumstances ;  and  now  both 
the  ears  of  every  one  that  heard  it  tingled,  as 
was  foretold,  ch.  iii.  11.  Their  hearts  trem- 
bled, and  every  face  gathered  blackness.  All 
the  city  cried  out  (v.  13),  and  well  they  might, 
for,  besides  that  this  was  a  calamity  to  all 
Israel,  it  was  a  particular  loss  to  Shiloh,  and 
the  ruin  of  that  place ;  for,  though  the  ark 
was  soon  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  yet  it  never  returned  to  Shiloh 
again ;  their  candlestick  was  removed  out  of 
Its  place,  because  they  had  left  their  first 
love,  and  their  city  dwindled,  and  sunk,  and 
came  to  nothing.  Now  God  forsook  the 
tabernacle  of  Shiloh,  they  having  driven  him 
from  them  ;  and  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  which 
had  for  340  years  been  blessed  with  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ark  in  it,  lost  the  honour  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  60,  67),  and,  some  time  after,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Mount 
Sion  which  he  loved,  as  it  follows  there  (v.  68), 
Secause  the  men  of  Shiloh  knew  not  the  day 
of  their  visitation.  This  abandoning  of  Shi- 
loh Jerusalem  is  long  afterwards  reminded 
of,  and  told  to  take  warning  by.  Jer.  vii.  12, 
'*  Go  see  what  I  did  to  Shiloh.  From  this 
day,  this  fatal  day,  let  the  desolations  of 
Shiloh  be  dated."  They  had  therefore  reason 
enough  to  cry  out  when  they  heard  that  the 
ark  was  taken. 

n.  What  a  fatal  blow  it  was  to  old  Eli. 
Let  us  see,  1.  With  what  fear  he  expected 
the  tidings.  Though  old,  and  bhnd,  and 
heavy,  yet  he  could  not  keep  his  chamber 
when  he  was  sensible  the  glory  of  Israel  lay 
at  stake,  but  placed  himself  by  the  way-side, 
to  receive  the  first  intelligence ;  for  his  heart 
trembled  for  the  ark  of  God,  v.  13.  His  care- 
ful thoughts  represented  to  him  what  a  dis- 
honour it  would  be  to  God,  and  what  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  Israel,  if  the  ark  should  fall 
into  the  Philistines'  hands,  with  what  pro- 
fane triumphs  the  tidings  would  be  told  in 
Gath  and  published  in  the  streets  of  Ash- 
kelon.  He  also  apprehended  what  imminent 
danger  there  was  of  it.  Israel  had  forfeited 
the  ark  (his  own  sons  especially)  and  the 
Philistines  would  aim  at  it ;  and  now  the 
threatening  comes  to  his  mind,  that  he  should 
see  an  enemy  in  God's  habitation  {ch.  ii,  32) ; 
and  perhaps  his  own  heart  reproached  him 
for  not  using  his  authority  to  prevent  the 
carrying  ot  the  ark  into  the  camp.  All  these 
things  made  him  tremble.     Note,  All  good 
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men  lay  the  interests  of  God's  church  auarei 
their  hearts  than  any  secular  interest  or  con- 
cern of  their  own,  and  cannot  but  be  in  pain 
and  fear  for  them  if  at  any  time  they  are  in 
peril.  How  can  we  be  easy  if  the  ark  be  no5 
safe  ?  2.  With  what  grief  he  received  the 
tidings.  Though  he  could  not  see,  he  could 
hear  the  tumult  and  crying  of  the  city,  and 
perceived  it  to  be  the  voice  of  lamentation, 
and  mourning,  and  woe ;  like  a  careful  ma- 
gistrate, he  asks.  What  means  the  noise  of 
this  tumult  ^  V.  14.  He  is  told  there  is  an 
express  come  from  the  army,  who  relates  the 
story  to  him  very  distinctly,  and  with  great 
confidence,  having  himself  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  it,  V.  16,  17.  The  account  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  army,  and  the  slaughter  of  a  great 
number  of  the  soldiers,  was  very  grievous  to 
him  as  a  judge ;  the  tidings  of  the  death  of 
his  two  sons,  of  whom  he  had  been  so  in- 
dulgent, and  who,  he  had  reason  to  fear,  died 
impenitent,  touched  him  in  a  tender  part  as 
a  father ;  yet  it  was  not  for  these  that  his 
heart  trembled:  there  is  a  greater  concern 
upon  his  spirit,  which  swallows  up  the  less ; 
he  does  not  interrupt  the  narrative  with  any 
passionate  lamentations  for  his  sons,  like 
David  for  Absalom,  but  waits  for  the  end  of 
the  story,  not  doubting  but  that  the  mes- 
senger, being  an  Israelite,  would,  without 
being  asked,  say  something  of  the  ark ;  and 
if  he  could  but  have  said,  "  Yet  the  ark  of 
God  is  safe,  and  we  are  bringing  that  home," 
his  joy  for  that  would  have  overcome  his 
grief  for  all  the  other  disasters,  and  have 
made  him  easy;  but,  when  the  messenger 
concludes  his  story  with.  The  ark  of  God  is 
taken,  he  is  struck  to  the  heart,  his  spirits 
fail,  and,  it  should  seem,  he  swooned  away, 
fell  off  his  seat,  and  partly  with  the  fainting, 
and  partly  with  the  fall,  he  died  immediately, 
and  never  spoke  a  word  more.  His  heart 
was  broken  first,  and  then  his  neck.  So  fell 
the  high  priest  and  judge  of  Israel,  so  fell  his 
heavy  head  when  he  had  lived  within  two  of 
100  years,  so  fell  the  crown  from  his  head 
when  he  wad  judged  Israel  about  forty  years: 
thus  did  his  sun  set  under  a  cloud,  thus  were 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  those  sons  of  his, 
whom  he  had  indulged,  his  ruin  at  last. 
Thus  does  God  sometimes  set  marks  of  his 
displeasure  in  this  life  upon  good  men  who 
have  misconducted  themselves,  that  others 
may  hear,  and  fear,  and  take  warning.  A 
man  may  die  miserably  and  yet  not  die  eter- 
nally, may  come  to  an  untimely  end  and  yet 
the  end  be  peace.  Dr.  Lightfoot  observes 
that  Eli  died  the  death  of  an  unredeemed 
ass,  whose  neck  was  to  be  broken,  Exod. 
xiii.  13.  Yet  we  must  observe,  to  Eli's 
praise,  that  it  was  the  loss  of  the  ark  that 
was  his  death,  not  the  slaughter  of  his  sons. 
He  does,  in  effect,  say,  **  Let  me  fall  with  the 
ark,  for  what  pious  Israelite  can  live  with 
any  comfort  when  God's  ordinances  are  re- 
moved ?"  Farewell  all  in  this  world,  even 
life  itself,  if  the  ark  lie  gone. 
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19  And  his  daughter  in  law,  Phi- 
nehas'  wife,  was  with  child,  near  to 
be  delivered :  and  when  she  heard 
the  tidings  that  the  ark  of  God  was 
taken,  and  that  her  father  in  law  and 
her  husband  were  dead,  she  bowed 


herself  and  travailed  ;  for  her  pains 
came  upon  her.  20  And  about  the 
time  of  her  death  the  women  that 
stood  by  her  said  unto  her,  Fear  not ; 
for  thou  hast  borne  a  son.  But  she 
answered  not,  neither  did  she  regard 
it.  21  And  she  named  the  child  I- 
chabod,  saying,  The  glory  is  departed 
from  Israel :  because  the  ark  of  God 
was  taken,  and  because  of  her  father 
in  law  and  her  husband.  22  And  she 
said.  The  glory  is  departed  from  Is- 
rael :  for  the  ark  of  God  is  taken. 

We  have  here  another  melancholy  story, 
that  carries  on  the  desolations  of  Eli's  house, 
and  the  sorrowful  feeling  which  the  tidings 
of  the  ark's  captivity  excited.  It  is  concern- 
ing the  wife  of  Phinehas,  one  of  those  un- 
gracious sons  of  Eli  that  had  brought  all  this 
mischief  on  Israel.  It  cost  her  her  life, 
though  young,  as  well  as  that  of  her  father-in- 
law,  that  was  old ;  for  many  a  green  head,  as 
well  as  many  a  hoary  head,  has  been  brought 
hy  sorrow  to  the  grave  :  it  worketh  death. 
By  what  is  here  related  of  her  it  appears, 

I.  That  she  was  a  woman  of  a  very  tender 
spirit.  Providence  so  ordered  it  that,  just  at 
this  time,  she  was  near  her  time ;  and  our 
Saviour  hath  said.  Woe  to  those  that  are  with 
child,  or  give  suck,  in  such  days  as  these. 
Matt.  xxiv.  19-  So  little  joy  will  there  then 
be  in  the  birth,  even  of  a  man-child,  that  it 
will  be  said,  Blessed  are  the  wombs  that  bear 
not,  Luke  xxiii.  29-  The  amazing  news 
coming  at  this  unhappy  juncture,  it  put  her 
into  labour,  as  great  frights  or  other  strong 
passions  sometimes  do.  When  she  heard  of 
the  death  of  her  father-in-law  whom  she  re- 
verenced, and  her  husband  whom,  bad  as  he 
was,  she  loved,  but  especially  of  the  loss  of 
the  ark,  she  travailed,  for  her  pains  came 
thickly  upon  her  (v.  19),  and  the  tidings  so 
seized  her  spirits,  at  a  time  when  they  needed 
all  possible  supports,  that,  though  she  had 
.strength  to  bear  the  child,  she,  soon  after, 
fainted  and  died  away,  being  very  willing  to 
let  life  go  when  she  had  lost  the  greatest 
comforts  of  her  life.  Those  who  are  drawing 
near  to  that  trying  hour  have  need  to  trea- 
sure up  for  themselves  comforts  from  the 
covenant  of  grace,  to  balance,  not  only  the 
usual  sorrows,  but  any  thing  extraordinary 
that  may  add  to  the  grief  which  they  do  not 
foresee.  Faith,  at  such  a  time,  will  keep 
from  fainting,  Ps.  xxvii.  13. 

II  That  she  was  a  woman  of  a  very  gra- 
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cious  spirit,  though  matched  to  a  wicked 
husband.  Her  concern  for  the  death  of  her 
husband  and  father-in-law  was  an  evidence 
of  her  natural  affection ;  but  her  much 
greater  concern  for  the  loss  of  the  ark  was 
an  evidence  of  her  pious  and  devout  affection 
to  God  and  sacred  things.  The  former 
helped  to  hasten  her  travail,  but  it  appears 
by  her  dying  words  that  the  latter  lay  nearer 
her  heart  (v.  22):  She  said.  The  glory  has 
departed  from  Israel,  not  lamenting  so  much 
the  sinking  of  that  particular  family  to 
which  she  was  related  as  the  general  calamity 
of  Israel  in  the  captivity  of  the  ark.  This, 
this  was  it  that  was  her  grief,  that  was  her 
death. 

1.  This  made  her  regardless  of  her  child. 
The  women  that  attended  her,  who  it  is 
hkely  were  some  of  the  first  rank  in  the  city, 
encouraged  her,  and,  thinking  that  her  con- 
cern was  mostly  about  the  issue  of  her  pains, 
when  the  child  was  born,  said  unto  her.  Fear 
not,  now  the  worst  is  past,  ^or  thou  hast  borne 
a  son  (and  perhaps  it  was  her  first-born), 
but  she  answered  not,  neither  did  she  regard 
it.  The  sorrows  of  her  travail,  if  she  had 
no  other,  would  have  heen forgotten,  for  joy 
that  a  man-child  was  born  into  the  loorld. 
John  xvi.  21.  But  what  is  that  joy,  (1.)  To 
one  that  feels  herself  dying?  No  joy  but 
that  which  is  spiritual  and  divine  will  stand 
us  in  any  stead  then.  Death  is  too  serious 
a  thing  to  admit  the  relish  of  any  earthly 
joy ;  it  is  all  flat  and  sapless  then.  (2.) 
What  is  it  to  one  that  is  lamenting  the  loss 
of  rhe  ark  ?  Small  comfort  could  she  have 
of  a  child  born  in  Israel,  in  Shiloh,  when 
the  ark  is  lost,  and  is  a  prisoner  in  the  land 
of  the  Philistines.  What  pleasure  can  we 
take  in  our  creature-comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments if  we  want  God's  word  and  ordinances, 
especially  if  we  want  the  comfort  of  his  gra- 
cious presence  and  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance ?  As  vinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is  he  that 
sings  songs  to  such  heavy  hearts. 

2.  This  made  her  give  her  child  a  name 
which  should  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  the  calamity  and  her  sense  of  it.  She 
has  nothing  to  say  to  the  child,  only  it  being 
her  province,  now  that  her  husband  waa 
dead,  to  name  the  child,  she  orders  them  to 
call  it  Lchabod,  that  is,  Where  is  the  glory  ? 
Or,  Alas  for  the  glory  !  or.  There  is  no  glory 
(v.  21),  which  she  thus  explains  with  her 
dying  lips  (u.  22) :  "  The  glory  has  departed 
from   Israel;  for  the  ark  of  God  is  taken. 

Call  the  child  inglorious,  for  so  he  is ;  the 
beauty  of  Israel  is  lost,  and  there  appears  no 
hope  of  ever  retrieving  it;  never  let  the 
name  of  an  Israelite,  much  less  a  priest, 
carry  glory  in  it  any  more,  now  that  the 
ark  is  taken."  Note,  (1.)  The  purity  and 
plenty  of  God's  ordinances,  and  the  tokens 
of  his  presence  in  them,  are  the  glory  of  any 
people,  much  more  so  than  their  wealth, 
and  trade,  and  interest,  among  the  nations 
2.  Nothing  is  more  cutting,  more  kiUing,  to 
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a  faithful  Israelite,  than  the  want  and  loss  of 
these.     If  God  go,  the  glory  goes,  and  all 
good  goes.     Woe  unto  us  if  he  depart ! 
CHAP.  V. 

It  in  now  time  to  enquire  what  has  become  of  the  ark  of  God  ;  we 
cannot  but  think  that  we  shall  hear  more  of  that  sacred  treasure. 
I  should  have  thought  the  next  news  would  have  been  that  all 
Israel,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  had  gathered  together  as  one 
man,  with  a  resolution  to  bring  it  back,  or  die  in  the  attempt ; 
but  we  find  not  any  motion  made  of  that  kind,  so  little  was  there 
of  zeal  or  courage  left  among  them.  Nay,  we  do  not  find  that 
they  desired  a  treaty  with  the  Philistines  about  the  ransom  of  it, 
or  oft'ered  any  thing  in  lieu  of  it.  "  It  is  gone,  and  let  it  go." 
Many  have  softness  enough  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  ark  that 
have  not  hardiness  enough  to  take  one  step  towards  the  re- 
covery of  it,  any  more  than  Israel  here.  If  the  ark  will  h«lpit- 
•elf  it  may,  for  they  will  not  help  it.  Unworthy  they  were  of  the 
name  of  Israelites  that  could  thus  tamely  part  with  the  gtory  of 
Israel.  God  would  therefore  take  the  work  into  his  owa  hands 
and  plead  his  own  cause,  since  men  would  not  appear  far  him. 
We  ar"!  told  in  this  chapter,  I.  How  the  I'hilistines  triumphed 
over  the  ark  (ver.  1,  2),  and,  II.  How  the  ark  triumphed  over  the 
rhili»tines,  1.  Over  Uagou  theirgod,  ver.  3— 5.  2.  Over  the  Phi- 
listines themselves,  who  were  sorely  plagued  with  emerods,  and 
made  weary  of  the  ark  ;  the  men  of  Ashdod  first  (ver.  6,  7),  then 
the  meii  of  (iath  (ver.  8,  9),  and  lastly  those  of  Ekron,  which 
forced  them  at  length  upon  a  resolution  to  send  the  ark  back  to 
the  land  of  Israel  ;  for  when  God  judgeth  he  will  overcome. 

AND  the  Philistines  took  the  ark 
of  God,  and  brought  it  from 
Eben-ezer  unto  Ashdod.  2  When 
the  Philistines  took  the  ark  of  God, 
they  brought  it  into  the  house  of  Da- 
gon,  and  set  it  by  Dagon.  3  And 
when  they  of  Ashdod  arose  early  on 
the  morrow,  behold,  Dagon  was  fallen 
up  on  his  face  to  the  earth  before  the 
ark  of  the  Lord.  And  they  took 
Dagon,  and  set  him  in  his  place 
again.  4  And  when  they  arose  early 
on  the  morrow  morning,  behold,  Da- 
gon was  fallen  upon  his  face  to  the 
ground  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  the  head  of  Dagon  and  both  the 
palms  of  his  hands  were  cut  off  upon 
the  threshold ;  only  the  stump  of 
Dagon  was  left  to  him.  5  Therefore 
neither  the  priests  of  Dagon,  nor  any 
that  come  into  Dagon's  house,  tread 
on  the  threshold  of  Dagon  in  Ashdod 
unto  this  day. 

Here  is,  I.  The  Philistines'  triumph  over 
the  ark,  which  they  were  the  more  pleased, 
the  more  proud,  to  be  now  masters  of,  be- 
cause before  the  battle  they  were  possessed 
with  a  great  fear  of  it,  ch.  iv.  7.  When  they 
had  it  in  their  hands  God  restrained  them, 
that  they  did  not  offer  any  violence  to  it,  did 
not  break  it  to  pieces,  as  the  Israelites  were 
ordered  to  do  by  the  idols  of  the  heathen, 
but  showed  some  respect  to  it,  and  carefully 
carried  it  to  a  place  of  safety.  Whether  their 
curiosity  led  them  to  open  it,  and  to  read 
what  was  written  with  the  finger  of  God  on 
the  two  tables  of  stone  that  were  in  it,  we  are 
not  told ;  perhaps  they  looked  no  further 
than  the  golden  outside  and  the  cherubim 
that  covered  it,  like  children  that  are  more 
affected  with  the  fine  binding  of  their  bibles 
than  with   the    precious  matter   contained 
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in  them.  They  carried  it  to  Ashdod,  one 
of  their  five  cities,  and  that  in  which  Da- 
gon's temple  was ;  there  they  placed  the 
ark  of  God,  by  Dagon  (p.  2),  either,  1.  As  a 
sacred  thing,  which  they  designed  to  pay 
some  religious  respect  to,  in  conjunction 
with  Dagon;  for  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
were  never  looked  upon  as  averse  to  partners. 
Though  the  nations  would  not  change  their 
gods,  yet  they  would  multiply  them  and  add 
to  them.  But  they  were  mistaken  in  the 
God  of  Israel  when,  in  putting  his  ark  by 
Dagon's  image,  they  intended  to  do  him 
honour ;  for  he  is  not  worshipped  at  all  if 
he  is  not  worshipped  alone.  The  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord.  Or  rather,  2.  They  placed 
it  there  as  a  trophy  of  victory,  in  honour  of 
Dagon  their  god,  to  whom  no  doubt  they  in- 
tended to  offer  a  great  sacrifice,  as  they  had 
done  when  they  had  taken  Samson  (Judg. 
xvi.  23,  24),  boasting  that  as  then  they  had 
triumphed  over  Israel's  champion  so  now 
over  .siael's  God.  What  a  reproach  was 
this  to  God's  great  name !  what  a  disgrace 
to  the  throne  of  his  glory  !  Shall  the  ark, 
the  symbol  of  God's  presence,  be  a  prisoner 
to  Dagon,  a  dunghill  deity?  (1.)  So  it  is, 
because  God  will  show  of  how  little  account 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  if  the  covenant  it- 
self be  broken  and  neglected ;  even  sacred 
signs  are  not  things  that  either  he  is  tied  to 
or  we  can  trust  to.  (2.)  So  it  is  for  a  time, 
that  God  may  have  so  much  the  more  glory, 
in  reckoning  with  those  that  thus  affront 
him,  and  get  him  honour  upon  them. 
Having  punished  Israel,  that  betrayed  the 
ark,  by  giving  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Phi- 
listines, he  will  next  deal  with  those  that 
abused  it,  and  will  fetch  it  out  of  their 
hands  again.  Thus  even  the  wrath  of  man 
shall  praise  him  ;  and  he  is  bringing  about 
his  own  glory  even  when  he  seems  to  neg- 
lect it,  Ps.  Ixxvi.  10.  Out  of  the  eater 
shall  come  forth  meat. 

II.  The  ark's  triumph  over  Dagon.  Once 
and  again  Dagon  was  made  to  fall  before  it. 
If  they  designed  to  do  honour  to  the  ark,  God 
thereby  showed  that  he  valued  not  their 
honour,  nor  would  he  accept  it ;  for  he  will 
be  worshipped,  not  with  any  god,  but  above 
all  gods.  He  owes  a  shame  (as  bishop  Hall  ex- 
presses it)  to  those  who  will  be  making  matches 
betwixt  himself  and  Belial.  But  they  really 
designed  to  affront  it,  and  though  for  some 
hours  Dagon  stood  by  the  ark,  and  it  is 
likely  stood  above  it  (the  ark  as  its  foot- 
stool), yet  th  e  next  morning,  when  the  wor- 
shippers of  Dagon  came  to  pay  their  devo- 
tions to  his  shrine,  they  found  their  triumph- 
ing short,  Job  XX.  5. 

1 .  Dagon,  that  is,  the  image  (for  that  was 
all  the  god),  had  fallen  upon  his  face  to  the 
earth  before  the  ark,  v.  3.  God  had  seemed 
to  forget  the  ark,  but  see  how  the  Psalmist 
speaks  of  his  appearing,  at  last,  to  vindicate 
his  own  honour.  When  he  had  delivered  his 
strength  into  captivity,  and  all  seemed  go- 
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ing  to  ruin,  then  the  Lord  awaked  as  one  out 
of  sleep,  and  like  a  mighty  man  that  shouteth 
by  reason  of  wine,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  59 — 65.  And 
therefore  he  prevented  the  utter  desolations 
of  the  Jewish  church,  because  he  feared  the 
wrath  of  the  enemy,  Deut.  xxxii.  26,  27- 
Great  care  was  taken,  in  setting  up  the 
images  of  their  gods,  to  fix  them.  The  pro- 
phet takes  notice  of  it,  Isa.  xli.  7,  He  fast- 
ened it  with  nails  that  it  should  not  he  moved  ; 
and  again,  Isa.  xlvi.  7.  And  yet  Dagon's 
fastenings  stood  him  in  no  stead.  The  ark 
of  God  triumphs  over  him  upon  his  own 
dunghill,  in  his  own  temple.  Down  he 
comes  before  the  ark,  directly  towards  it 
(though  the  ark  was  set  on  one  side  of  him), 
as  it  were,  pointing  to  the  conqueror,  to  whom 
he  is  constrained  to  yield  and  do  homage. 
Note,  The  kingdom  of  Satan  will  certainly 
fall  before  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  error  be- 
fore truth,  profaneness  before  godliness,  and 
corruption  before  grace  in  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful.  When  the  interests  of  religion 
seem  to  be  run  down  and  ready  to  sink,  yet 
even  then  we  may  be  confident  that  the  day 
of  their  triumph  will  come.  Great  is  the 
truth,  and  will  prevail.  Dagon  by  falhng 
prostrate  before  the  ark  of  God,  which  was 
a  posture  of  adoration,  did  as  it  were  direct 
his  worshippers  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  as  greater  than  all  gods.  See 
Exod.  xviii.  11. 

2.  The  priests,  finding  their  idol  on  the 
floor,  make  all  the  haste  they  can,  before  it  be 
known,  to  set  him  in  his  place  again.  A 
sorry  silly  thing  it  was  to  make  a  god  of, 
which,  when  it  was  down,  wanted  help  to 
get  up  again ;  and  sottish  wretches  those 
were  that  could  pray  for  help  from  that  idol 
that  needed,  and  in  eflfect  implored,  their  help. 
How  could  they  attribute  their  victory  to  the 
power  of  Dagon  when  Dagon  himself  could 
not  keep  his  own  ground  before  the  ark? 
But  they  are  resolved  Dagon  shall  be  their 
god  still,  and  therefore  set  him  in  his  place. 
Bishop  Hall  observes  hence.  It  is  just  with 
God  that  those  who  want  grace  shall  want 
wit  too ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  superstition 
to  turn  men  into  the  stocks  and  stones  they 
worship.  Those  that  make  them  are  like 
unto  them.  What  is  it  that  the  great  up- 
holders of  the  antichristian  kingdom  are  do- 
ing at  this  day  but  heaving  Dagon  up,  and 
labouring  to  set  him  in  his  place  again,  and 
healing  the  deadly  wound  that  has  been 
given  to  the  beast  ?  but  if  the  reformation 
be  the  cause  of  God,  before  which  it  has  be- 
gun to  fall,  it  shall  not  prevail,  but  shall 
surely  fall  before  it. 

3.  The  next  night  Dagon  fell  the  second 
time,  V.  4.  ITiey  rose  early,  either,  as  usual, 
to  make  their  addresses  to  their  god,  or 
earlier  than  usual,  being  impatient  to  know 
whether  Dagon  had  kept  his  standing  this 
night;  and,  to  their  great  confusion,  they  find 
his  case  worse  now  than  before.  Whether  the 
natter  of  which  the  image  was  made  was  apt 
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to  break  or  no,  so  it  was  that  the  head  and 
hands  were  cut  off  upon  the  threshold,  so  thai- 
nothing  remained  but  the  stump,  or,  as  the 
margin  reads  it,  the f  shy  part  o/" Dagon  ;  foi 
(as  many  learned  men  conjecture)  the  ujjper 
j)art  of  this  image  was  in  a  human  shape, 
the  lower  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  as  mermaids 
are  painted.  Such  strong  delusions  were 
idolaters  given  up  to,  so  vain  were  they  ir 
their  imaginations,  and  so  wretchedly  dark- 
ened were  their  foolish  hearts,  as  to  worship 
the  images,  not  only  of  creatures,  but  of 
nonentities,  the  mere  figments  of  fancy. 
Well,  the  misshapen  monster  is  by  this  fall 
made  to  appear,  (1.)  Very  ridiculous,  and 
worthy  to  be  despised.  A  pretty  figure  Da- 
gon made  now,  when  the  fall  had  anatomized 
him,  and  shown  how  the  human  part  and  the 
fishy  part  were  artificially  put  together, 
which  perhaps  the  ignorant  devotees  had 
been  made  to  believe  was  done  by  miracle ! 
(2.)  Very  impotent,  and  unworthy  to  be 
prayed  to  or  trusted  in ;  for  his  losing  his 
head  and  hands  proved  him  utterly  destitute 
both  of  wisdom  and  power,  and  for  ever  dis- 
abled either  to  advise  or  act  for  his  worship- 
pers. This  they  got  by  setting  Dagon  in 
his  place  again  ;  they  had  better  have  let  him 
alone  when  he  was  down.  But  those  can 
speed  no  better  that  contend  with  God,  and 
will  set  up  that  which  he  is  throwing  down, 
Mai.  i.  4.  God,  by  this,  magnified  his  ark 
and  made  it  honourable,  when  they  vilified 
and  made  it  contemptible.  He  also  showed 
what  will  be  the  end  of  all  that  which  is  set 
up  in  opposition  to  him.  Gird  yourselves, 
but  you  shall  be  broken  to  pieces,  Isa.  viii.  9. 

4.  The  threshold  of  Dagon*s  temple  was 
ever  looked  upon  as  sacred,  and  not  to  be 
trodden  on,  v.  5.  Some  think  that  reference 
is  had  to  this  superstitious  usage  of  Dagon's 
worshippers  in  Zeph.  i.  9,  where  God  threat- 
ens to  punish  those  who,  in  imitation  of 
them,  leaped  over  the  threshold.  One  would 
have  thought  that  this  incontestable  proof 
of  the  ark's  victory  over  Dagon  would 
convince  the  Philistines  of  their  folly  in  wor- 
shipping such  a  senseless  thing,  and  that 
henceforward  they  would  pay  their  homage 
to  the  conqueror ;  but,  instead  of  being  re- 
formed, they  were  hardened  in  their  idolatry, 
and,  as  evil  men  and  seducers  are  wont  to 
do,  became  worse  and  worse,  2  Tim.  iii.  13. 
Instead  of  despising  Dagon,  for  the  thresh- 
old's sake  that  beheaded  him,  they  were  almost 
ready  to  worship  the  threshold  because  it 
was  the  block  on  which  he  was  beheaded, 
and  will  never  set  their  feet  on  that  on  which 
Dagon  lost  his  head,  shaming  those  who 
tread  under  foot  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
and  trample  on  things  truly  sacred.  Yet 
this  piece  of  superstition  would  help  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  Dagon's  dis- 
grace ;  for,  with  the  custom,  the  reason  would 
be  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  the  children 
that  should  be  born,  enquiring  why  the 
threshold    of    Dagon's   temple    must    not 
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be  trodden  on,  would  be  told  that  Da^on 
fell  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  Thus  God 
would  have  honour  even  out  of  their  super- 
stition. We  are  not  told  that  they  repaired 
the  broken  image ;  it  is  probable  that  they 
sent  the  ark  of  God  away  first,  and  then  they 
patched  it  up  again,  and  set  it  in  its  place ; 
for,  it  seems,  they  cannot  deliver  their  souls, 
nor  say.  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  our  right  hand  ? 
Isa.  xliv.  20. 

C  But  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
heavy  upon  them  of  Ashdod,  and  he 
destroyed  them,  and  smote  them  with 
emerods,  e.vm  Ashdod  and  the  coasts 
thereof.  7  And  when  the  men  of 
Ashdod  saw  that  it  was  so,  they  said. 
The  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  shall 
not  abide  with  us  :  for  his  hand  is 
sore  upon  us,  and  upon  Dagon  our 
god.  8  They  sent  therefore  and  ga- 
thered all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
unto  them,  and  said,  What  shall  we 
do  with  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  ? 
And  they  answered,  Let  the  ark  of 
the  God  of  Israel  be  carried  about 
unto  Gath.  And  they  carried  the  ark 
of  the  God  of  Israel  about  thither. 
9  And  it  was  so,  that,  after  they  had 
carried  it  about,  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  against  the  city  with  a 
very  great  destruction  :  and  he  smote 
the  men  of  the  city,  both  small  and 
great,  and  they  had  emerods  in  their 
secret  parts.  10  Therefore  they  sent 
the  ark  of  God  to  Ekron.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  as  the  ark  of  God  came 
to  Ekron,  that  the  Ekronites  cried 
out,  saying.  They  have  brought  about 
the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  to  us,  to 
slay  us  and  our  people.  11  So  they 
sent  and  gathered  together  aU  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  said, 
Send  away  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, and  let  it  go  again  to  his  own 
place,  that  it  slay  us  not,  and  our 
people  :  for  there  was  a  deadly  de- 
struction throughout  all  the  city ;  the 
hand  of  God  was  very  heavy  there. 
12  And  the  men  that  died  not  were 
smitten  with  the  emerods  :  and  the 
cry  of  the  city  went  up  to  heaven. 

The  downfal  of  Dagon  (if  the  people  had 
made  a  good  use  of  it,  and  had  been  brought 
'oy  it  to  repent  of  their  idolatries  and  to 
humble  themselves  before  the  God  of  Israel 
and  seek  his  face)  might  have  prevented  the 
Vengeance  which  God  here  proceeds  to  take 


upon  them  for  the  indignities  done  to  his 
ark,  and  their  obstinate  adherence  to  their 
idol,  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  conviction. 
Lord,  when  thy  hand  is  lifted  up  they  will  not 
see,  hut  they  shall  see,  Isa.  xxvi.  11.  And,  if 
they  will  not  see  the  glory,  they  shall  feel 
the  weight,  of  God's  hand,  for  so  the  Philis- 
tines did.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy 
upon  them  {v.  6),  and  he  not  only  convinced 
them  of  their  folly,  but  severely  chastised 
their  insolence.  1 .  He  destroyed  them,  that 
is,  cut  many  of  them  off  by  sudden  death, 
those,  we  may  suppose,  that  had  most  tri- 
umphed in  the  captivity  of  the  ark.  This  is 
distinguished  from  the  disease  with  which 
others  were  smitten.  At  Gath  it  is  called  a 
great  destruction  {v.  9),  «  deadly  destruction^ 
tJ.  11.  And  it  is  expressly  said  (u.  12)  that 
those  who  were  smitten  with  the  emerods 
were  the  men  that  died  not  by  the  other  de- 
struction, which  probably  was  the  pestilence. 
They  boasted  of  the  great  slaughter  which 
their  sword  had  made  ameng  the  Israelites, 
ch.  iv.  10.  But  God  lets  them  know  that 
though  he  does  not  see  fit  to  draw  Israel's 
sword  against  them  (they  were  unworthy  to 
be  employed),  yet  God  had  a  sword  of  his 
own,  with  v/hich  he  could  make  a  no  less 
dreadful  execution  among  them,  which  if  he 
whet,  and  his  hand  take  hold  on  judgment,  he 
will  render  vengeance  to  his  enemies,  Deut. 
xxxii.  41,  42.  Note,  Those  that  contend 
with  God,  his  ark,  and  his  Israel,  will  in- 
fallibly be  ruined  at  last.  If  conviction  con- 
quer not,  destruction  shall.  2.  Those  that 
were  not  destroyed  he  smote  with  emerods 
{v.  6),  in  their  secret  parts  (v.  9),  so  grievous 
that  (v.  12)  the  cry  went  up  to  heaven,  that  is, 
it  might  be  heard  a  great  way  off,  and  per- 
haps, in  the  extremity  of  their  pain  and 
misery,  they  cried,  not  to  Dagon,  but  to  the 
God  of  heaven.  The  Psalmist,  speaking  of 
this  sore  judgment  upon  the  Philistines,  de- 
scribes it  thus  :  God  smote  his  enemies  in  the 
hinder  parts,  and  put  them  to  a  perpetual  re^ 
proach,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  66.  The  emerods  (which 
we  call  the  piles,  and  perhaps  it  was  then  a 
more  grievous  disease  than  it  is  now)  is 
threatened  among  the  judgments  that  would 
be  the  fruit  of  the  cvirse,  Deut.  xxviii.  2/. 
It  was  both  a  painful  and  shameful  disease  ; 
a  vile  disease  for  vile  deserts.  By  it  God 
would  humble  their  pride,  and  put  contempt 
upon  them,  as  they  had  done  upon  his  ark. 
The  disease  was  epidemical,  and  perhaps, 
among  them,  a  new  disease.  Ashdod  was 
smitten,  and  the  coasts  thereof,  the  country 
round.  For  contempt  of  God's  ordinances, 
many  are  weak  and  sick,  and  many  sleep,  1 
Cor.  xi.  30.  3.  llie  men  of  Ashdod  were 
soon  aware  that  it  was  the  hand  of  God,  the 
God  of  Israel,  v.  7.  Thus  they  were  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  his  power  and  do- 
minion, and  confess  themselves  within  his 
jurisdiction,  and  yet  they  would  not  renounce 
Dagon  and  submit  to  Jehovah  ;  but  rather, 
now  that  he  touched  their  bone  and  their 
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flesh,  and  in  a  tender  part,  they  were  ready 
to  curse  him  to  his  face,  and  instead  of 
making  their  peace  with  him,  and  courting 
the  stay  of  liis  ark  upon  better  terms,  they 
desired  to  get  clear  of  it,  as  the  Gadarenes, 
who,  when  they  had  lost  their  swine,  desired 
Christ  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.  Carnal 
hearts,  when  they  smart  under  the  judgments 
of  God,  would  rather,  if  it  were  possible, 
put  him  far  from  them  than  enter  into  cove- 
nant and  communion  with  him,  and  make 
him  their  friend.  Thus  the  men  of  Ashdod 
resolve,  The  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  shall  not 
abide  with  us.  4.  It  is  resolved  to  change 
the  place  of  its  imprisonment.  A  great 
council  was  called,  and  the  question  pro- 
j)osed  to  all  the  lords  was,  "  What  shall  we 
do  with  the  ark  ?"  And  at  last  it  was  agreed 
that  it  should  be  carried  to  Gath,  v.  8.  Some 
superstitious  conceit  they  had  that  the  fault 
was  in  the  place,  and  that  the  ark  would  be 
better  pleased  with  another  lodging,  further 
off  from  Dagon's  temple ;  and  therefore,  in- 
stead of  returning  it,  as  they  should  have 
done,  to  its  own  place,  they  contrive  to  send 
it  to  another  place.  Gath  is  pitched  upon,  a 
place  famed  for  a  race  of  giants,  but  their 
strength  and  stature  are  no  fence  against  the 
pestilence  and  the  emerods  :  the  men  of  that 
city  were  smitten,  both  great  and  small  (v.  9), 
both  dwarfs  and  giants,  all  alike  to  God's 
judgments ;  none  so  great  as  to  over-top 
them,  none  so  small  as  to  be  over-looked  by 
them.  5.  They  were  all  at  last  weary  of  the 
ark,  and  very  willing  to  get  rid  of  it.  It 
was  sent  from  Gath  to  Ekron,  and,  coming 
by  order  of  council,  the  Ekronites  could  not 
refuse  it,  but  were  much  exasperated  against 
their  great  men  for  sending  them  such  a  fatal 
pres  nt  (v.  10) :  They  have  sent  it  to  us  to 
slay  us  and  our  people.  The  ark  had  the 
tables  of  the  law  in  it ;  and  nothing  more 
welcome  to  faithful  Israelites  than  the  word 
of  God  (to  them  it  is  a  savour  of  life  unto 
life),  but  to  uncircumcised  Philistines,  that 
persist  in  enmity  to  God,  nothing  more 
dreadful  nor  unwelcome  :  to  them  it  is  a 
savour  of  death  unto  death.  A  general  as- 
.sembly  is  instantly  called,  to  advise  about 
sending  the  ark  again  to  its  place,  v.  11. 
While  they  are  consulting  about  it,  the  hand 
of  God  is  doing  execution ;  and  their  con- 
trivances to  evade  the  judgment  do  but 
spread  it.  Many  drop  down  dead  among 
them.  Many  more  are  raging  ill  of  the 
emerods,  t?.  12.  What  shall  they  do  ?  Their 
triumphs  in  the  captivity  of  the  ark  are  soon 
turned  into  lam.entations,  and  they  are  as 
eager  to  quit  it  as  ever  they  had  been  to 
seize  it.  Note,  God  can  easily  make  Jeru- 
salem a  burdensome  stone  to  all  that  heave 
at  it,  Zech.  xii.  3.  Those  that  fight  against 
God  will  soon  have  enough  of  it,  and,  first 
or  last,  will  be  made  to  know  that  none  ever 
hardened  their  hearts  against  him  and  pros- 
pered. The  wealth  that  is  got  by  fraud  and 
injustice,  especially  that  which  is  got  by 
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sacrilege  and  robbing  God,  tliough  swallowed 
greedily,  and  rolled  under  the  tongue  as  a 
sweet  morsel,  must  be  vomited  up  again  i 
for,  till  it  be,  the  sinner  shall  not  feel  quiet- 
ness in  his  belly.  Job  xx.  15 — 20. 
CHAP.  VI. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  the  return  of  the  ark  to  the  land  of  Itrael^ 
whither  we  are  now  gladly  to  attend  it,  and  obterre,  I.  How  tha 
Phillitiiie*  ditmisted  it,  by  the  advice  of  their  prieit*  (ver. 
1—11),  with  rich  preaenti  to  the  God  of  Uruel,  to  make  an  atone, 
inent  for  their  tin  (ver.  3—5),  and  yet  with  a  project  to  brinp  it 
back,  unless  Providence  directed  the  kiiie,  cuiiirary  to  their  iu. 
cliiialion,  to  go  to  the  land  of  Itrael,  ver.  8,  9.  II.  How  the  It- 
raelitea  entertained  it.  1.  With  great  joy  and  iacrificei  ofpraiae, 
ver.  12 — IS.  3.  With  an  over-bold  curiosity  to  look  into  it,  for 
which  many  of  them  were  atriick  dead,  the  terror  of  whicb 
moved  them  to  send  it  forward  to  another  city,  ver.  19—21. 


ND  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  in 
the  country  of  the  PhiUstines 
seven  months.  2  And  the  Philis- 
tines called  for  the  priests  and  the 
diviners,  saying,  What  shall  we  do 
to  the  ark  of  the  Lord  ?  tell  us 
wherewith  we  shall  send  it  to  his 
place.  3  And  they  said.  If  ye  send 
away  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
send  it  not  empty ;  but  in  any  wise 
return  him  a  trespass  offering :  then 
ye  shall  be  healed,  and  it  shall  be 
known  to  you  why  his  hand  is  not 
removed  from  you.  4  Then  said 
they,  What  shall  be  the  trespass  offer- 
ing which  we  shall  return  to  him  ? 
They  answered.  Five  golden  emerods, 
and  five  golden  mice,  according  io 
the  number  of  the  lords  of  the  Phi- 
listines :  for  one  plague  was  on  you 
all,  and  on  your  lords.  5  Wherefore 
ye  shall  make  images  of  your  eme- 
rods, and  images  of  your  mice  that 
mar  the  land  :  and  ye  shall  give  glory 
unto  the  God  of  Israel :  peradventure 
he  will  lighten  his  hand  from  off  you, 
and  from  off  your  gods,  and  from  off 
your  land.  (>  Wherefore  then  do  ye 
harden  your  hearts,  as  the  Egyptians 
and  Pharaoh  hardened  their  hearts  ? 
when  he  had  wrought  wonderfully 
among  them,  did  they  not  let  the 
people  go,  and  they  departed  ?  7 
Now  therefore  make  a  new  cart,  and 
take  two  milch  kine,  on  which  there 
hath  come  no  yoke,  and  tie  the  kine 
to  the  cart,  and  bring  their  calves 
home  from  them :  8  And  take  the 
ark  of  the  Lord,  and  lay  it  upon  the 
cart;  and  put  the  jewels  of  gold, 
which  ye  return  him  /or  a  trespass 
offering,  in  a  coffer  by  the  side  there- 
of ;  and  send  it  away,  that  it  may  go. 
9  And  see,  if  it  goeth  up  by  the  way 
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of  his  own  coast  to  Beth-shemesh, 
then  he  hath  done  us  this  great  evil ; 
but  if  not,  then  we  shall  know  that  it 
is  not  his  hand  tliat  smote  us ;  it  was 
a  chance  that  happened  to  us. 

The  first  words  of  the  chapter  tell  us  how 
long  the  captivity  of  the  ark  continued — it 
was  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines  seven 
months.  In  the  field  of  the  Philistines  (so  it 
is  in  the  original),  from  which  some  gather 
that,  having  tried  it  in  all  their  cities,  and 
found  it  a  plague  to  the  inhabitants  of  each, 
at  length  they  sent  it  into  the  open  fields, 
upon  which  mice  sprang  up  out  of  the 
ground  in  great  multitudes,  and  destroyed 
the  corn  which  was  now  nearly  ripe  and 
marred  the  land.  With  that  judgment  they 
were  plagued  (v.  5),  and  yet  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  chapter ;  so  God  let 
them  know  that  wherever  they  carried  the 
ark,  so  long  as  they  carried  it  captive,  they 
should  find  it  a  curse  to  them.  Cursed  shalt 
thou  he  in  the  city,  and  cursed  in  the  field, 
Deut.  xxviii.  16.  But  most  take  it  to  sig- 
nify, as  we  render  it.  The  country  of  the 
Philistines.  Now,  1.  Seven  months  Israel 
was  punished  with  the  absence  of  the  ark, 
that  special  token  of  God's  presence.  How 
bare  did  the  tabernacle  look  without  it! 
How  was  the  holy  city  now  a  desolation,  and 
the  holy  land  a  wilderness !  A  melancholy 
time  no  doubt  it  was  to  the  good  people 
among  them,  particularly  to  Samuel ;  but 
they  had  this  to  comfort  themselves  with,  as 
we  have  in  the  like  distress  when  we  are  de- 
prived of  the  comfort  of  public  ordinances, 
that,  wherever  the  ark  is,  the  Lord  is  in  his 
holy  temple,  the  Lord's  throne  is  in  heaven, 
and  by  faith  and  prayer  we  may  have  access 
with  boldness  to  him  there.  We  may  have 
God  nigh  unto  us  when  the  ark  is  at  a  dis-r 
tance.  2.  Seven  months  the  PhiHstines  were 
punished  with  the  presence  of  the  ark ;  so 
long  it  was  a  plague  to  them,  because  they 
would  not  send  it  home  sooner.  Note, 
Sinners  lengthen  out  their  own  miseries  by 
obstinately  refusing  to  part  with  their  sins. 
Egypt's  plagues  would  have  been  fewer  than 
ten  if  Pharaoh's  heart  had  not  been  hardened 
not  to  let  the  people  go.  But  at  length  it  is 
determined  that  the  ark  must  be  sent  back  ; 
there  is  no  remedy,  they  are  undone  if  they 
detain  it. 

I.  The  priests  and  the  diviners  are  con- 
sulted about  it,  V.  2.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  best  acquainted  both  with  the  rules  of 
wisdom  and  with  the  rites  of  worship  and 
atonement.  And  the  Israelites  being  their 
neighbours,  and  famed  above  all  people  for 
the  institutions  of  their  religion,  they  had  no 
doubt  the  curiosity  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  their  laws  and  usages  ;  and  therefore  it 
was  proper  to  ask  them,  fVhat  shall  we  do  to 
the  ark  of  Jehovah  ?  All  nations  have  had  a 
iBgard  to  their  priests,  as  the  men  whose 


lips  keep  knowledge.  Had  the  Philistines 
diviners  ?  We  have  divines,  of  whom  we 
should  enquire  wherewith  we  shall  come  he- 
fore  the  Lord  and  how  ourselves  before  the 
most  high  God. 

II.  They  give  their  advice  very  fully,  and 
seem  to  be  very  unanimous  in  it.  It  was  a 
wonder  they  did  not,  as  friends  to  their 
country,  give  it,  ex  officio — officially,  before 
they  were  asked.  1.  They  urge  it  upon 
them  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  send 
the  ark  back,  from  the  example  of  Pharaoh 
and  the  Egyptians,  v.  6.  Some,  it  may  be, 
were  loth  to  yield,  and  were  willing  to  try  it 
out  with  the  ark  awhile  longer,  and  to  them 
they  apply  themselves  :  Wherefore  do  you 
harden  your  hearts,  as  the  Egyptians  and 
Pharaoh  did?  It  seems  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Mosaic  history,  and  could 
cite  precedents  out  of  it.  This  good  use  we 
should  make  of  the  remaining  records  of 
God's  judgments  upon  obstinate  sinners,  we 
should  by  them  be  warned  not  to  harden  our 
hearts  as  they  did.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  learn 
by  other  people's  experience  than  by  our 
own.  The  Egyptians  were  forced  at  last  to 
let  Israel  go ;  therefore  let  the  Philistines 
yield  in  time  to  let  the  ark  go.  2.  They 
advise  that,  when  they  sent  it  back,  they 
should  send  a  trespass-offering  with  it,  v.  3. 
Whatever  the  gods  of  other  nations  were, 
they  knew  the  God  of  Israel  was  a  jealous 
God,  and  how  strict  he  was  in  his  demands 
of  sin-offerings  and  trespass-offerings  from 
his  own  people ;  and  therefore,  since  they 
found  how  highly  he  resented  the  affront  of 
holding  his  ark  captive,  those  with  whom  he 
had  such  a  quarrel  must  in  any  wise  return 
him  a  trespass-offering,  and  they  could  not 
expect  to  be  healed  upon  any  other  terms. 
Injured  justice  demands  satisfaction.  So 
far  natural  light  instructed  men.  But  when 
they  began  to  contrive  what  that  satisfaction 
should  be,  they  became  wretchedly  vain  in 
their  imaginations.  But  those  who  by  wilful 
sin  have  imprisoned  the  truth  in  unrigh- 
teousness, as  the  Philistines  did  the  ark 
(Rom.  i.  18),  may  conclude  that  there  is  no 
making  their  peace  with  him  whom  they 
have  thus  injured  but  by  a  sin-offering  ;  and 
we  know  but  one  that  can  take  away  sin. 
3.  They  direct  that  this  trespass-offering 
should  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  punish- 
ment of  their  iniquity,  by  which  they  might 
take  shame  to  themselves  as  conquered  and 
yielding,  and  guilty  before  God,  and  might 
give  glory  to  the  God  of  Israel  as  their 
mighty  conqueror  and  most  just  avenger, 
V.  5.  They  must  make  images  of  the  emerods, 
that  is,  of  the  swellings  and  sores  with  which 
they  had  been  afflicted,  so  making  the  re- 
proach of  that  shameful  disease  perpetual  by 
their  own  act  and  deed  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  66),  also 
images  of  the  mice  that  had  marred  the  land, 
owning  thereby  the  almighty  power  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  who  could  chastise  and 
humble  them,  even  in  the  day  of  their  tri- 
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umph,  by  such  small  and  despicable  animals. 
These  images  must  be  made  of  gold,  the 
most  precious  metal,  to  intimate  that  they 
would  gladly  purchase  their  peace  with  the 
God  of  Israel  at  any  rate,  and  would  not 
think  it  bought  too  dearly  with  gold,  with 
much  fine  gold.  The  golden  emerods  must 
be,  in  number,  five,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  lords,  who,  it  is  likely,  were  all 
afflicted  with  them,  and  were  content  thus  to 
oviTi  it ;  it  was  advised  that  the  golden  mice 
should  be  five  too,  but,  because  the  whole 
country  was  infested  with  them,  it  should 
seem,  upon  second  thoughts,  they  sent  more 
of  them,  according  to  the  number  both  of  the 
fenced  cities  and  of  the  country  villages,  i?.  18. 
Their  priests  reminded  them  that  ojie  plague 
was  on  them  all ;  they  could  not  blame  one 
another,  for  they  were  all  guilty,  which  they 
were  plainly  told  by  being  all  plagued. 
Their  proposal  to  offer  a  trespass-offering  for 
their  offence  was  conformable  enough  to 
divine  revelation  at  that  time ;  but  to  send 
such  things  as  these  for  trespass-offerings 
was  very  foreign,  and  showed  them  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  methods  of  reconciliation  ap- 
pointed by  the  law  of  Moses ;  for  there  it 
appears  all  along  that  it  is  blood,  and  not 
gold,  that  makes  atonement  for  the  soul.  4. 
They  encourage  them  to  hope  that  hereby 
they  would  take  an  effectual  course  to  get 
rid  of  the  plague :  You  shall  be  healed,  v.  3. 
For,  it  seems,  the  disease  obstinately  resisted 
all  the  methods  of  cure  their  physicians  had 
prescribed.  "  Let  them  therefore  send  back 
the  ark,  and  then,"  say  they,  "It  shall  be 
known  to  you  why  his  hand  is  not  removed 
from  you,  that  is,  by  this  it  will  appear  whe- 
ther it  is  for  your  detaining  the  ark  that  you 
are  thus  plagued ;  for,  if  it  be,  upon  your  de- 
livering it  up  the  plague  will  cease."  God 
has  sometimes  put  his  people  upon  making 
such  a  trial,  whether  their  reformation  would 
not  be  their  relief.  Prove  me  now  herewith, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Mai.  iii.  10 ;  Hag.  ii. 
18,  19.  Yet  they  speak  doubtfully  (v.  5): 
Peradventure  he  will  lighten  his  hand  from  off 
you;  as  if  now  they  began  to  think  that  the 
judgment  might  come  from  God's  hand,  and 
yet  not  be  removed  immediately  upon  the 
restitution  of  the  ark;  however  that  was  the 
likeliest  way  to  obtain  mercy.  Take  away 
the  cause  and  the  effect  will  cease.  5.  Yet 
they  put  them  in  a  way  to  make  a  further 
trial  whether  it  was  the  hand  of  the  God  of 
Israel  that  had  smitten  them  with  these 
plagues  or  no.  They  must,  in  honour  of  the 
ark,  put  it  on  a  new  cart  or  carriage,  to  be 
drawn  by  two  milch-cows,  that  had  calves 
daily  sucking  them  (v.  7),  unused  to  draw, 
and  inclined  to  home,  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  crib  where  they  were  fed  and  of  the 
calves  they  nourished,  and,  besides,  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  the  road  that  led 
towards  the  land  of  Israel.  They  must  have 
no  one  to  lead  or  drive  them,  but  must  take 


their  own  way, 
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might  expect,  would  be  home  again;  and 
yet,  unless  the  God  of  Israel,  after  all  the 
other  miracles  he  has  wrought,  will  v/ork  one 
more,  and  by  an  invisible  power  lead  these 
cows,  contrary  to  their  natural  instinct  and 
inclination,  to  the  land  of  Israel,  and  parti- 
cularly to  Beth-shemesh,  they  will  retract 
their  former  opinion,  and  will  believe  it  was 
not  the  hand  of  God  that  smote  them,  but  it 
was  a  chance  that  happened  to  them,  v.  8,  9. 
Thus  did  God  suffer  himself  to  be  tempted 
and  prescribed  to,  after  he  had  been  other- 
wise affronted,  by  these  uncircumcised  Phi- 
listines. Would  they  have  been  content  that 
the  honour  of  Dagon,  their  god,  should  be 
put  upon  such  an  issue  as  this  ?  See  how 
willing  bad  men  are  to  shift  off  their  convic- 
tions of  the  hand  of  God  upon  them,  and  to 
believe,  when  they  are  in  trouble,  that  it  is  a 
chance  that  happens  to  them  ;  and,  if  so,  the 
rod  has  no  voice  which  they  are  concerned 
to  hear  or  heed. 

10  And  the  men  did  so  ;  and  took 
two  milch  kine,  and  tied  them  to  the 
cart,  and  shut  up  their  calves  at  home : 
1 1  And  they  laid  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
upon  the  cart,  and  the  coffer  with  the 
mice  of  gold  and  the  images  of  their 
emerods.  12  And  the  kine  took  the 
straight  way  to  the  way  of  Beth- 
shemesh,  and  went  along  the  high- 
way, lowing  as  they  went,  and  turned 
not  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left;  and  the  lords  of  the  Phihstines 
went  after  them  unto  the  border  of 
Beth-shemesh.  13  And  they  o/ Beth- 
shemesh  were  reaping  their  wheat 
harvest  in  the  valley  :  and  they  lifted 
up  their  eyes,  and  saw  the  ark,  and 
rejoiced  to  see  it.  14  And  the  cart 
came  into  the  field  of  Joshua,  a  Beth- 
shemite,  and  stood  there,  where  there 
was  a  great  stone :  and  they  clave  the 
wood  of  the  cart,  and  offered  the  kine 
a  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord.  15 
And  the  Levites  took  down  the  ark 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  coffer  that  was 
with  it,  wherein  the  jewels  of  gold 
were,  and  put  them  on  the  great 
stone  :  and  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh 
offered  burnt  offerings  and  sacrificed 
sacrifices  the  same  day  unto  the 
Lord.  1 G  And  when  the  five  lords 
of  the  Philistines  had  seen  it,  they 
returned  to  Ekron  the  same  day.  1 J 
And  these  are  the  golden  emerods 
which  the  Phihstines  returned  for  a 
trespass  offering  unto  the  Lord  ;  for 
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kelon  one,  for  Gath  one,  for  Ekron 
one;  18  And  the  golden  mice,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  all  the 
cities  of  the  Philistines  belonging  to 
the  five  lords,  hoth  of  fenced  cities, 
and  of  country  villages,  even  unto  the 
great  stone  of  Abel,  whereon  they  set 
down  the  ark  of  the  Lord  :  ivJdcli 
stone  remaineth  unto  this  day  in  the 
field  of  Joshua,  the  Beth-shemite. 

We  are  here  told, 

I.  How  the  Philistines  dismissed  the  ark, 
V.  10,  11.  They  were  made  as  glad  to  part 
with  it  as  ever  they  had  been  to  take  it.  As 
God  had  fetched  Israel  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,  so  now  he  fetched  the  ark  out  of 
its  captivity,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  Egypt 
was  glad  when  they  departed,  Ps.  cv.  38.  1. 
They  received  no  money  or  price  for  the 
ransom  of  it,  as  they  hoped  to  do,  even  be- 
yond a  king's  ransom.  Thus  it  is  prophe- 
sied of  Cyrus  (Isa.  xlv.  13),  He  shall  let  go 
my  captives,  not  for  price  nor  reward.  Nay, 
2.  They  gave  jewels  of  gold,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians did  to  the  Israelites,  to  be  rid  of  it. 
Thus  the  ark  that  was  carried  into  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  a  trophy  of  their  vic- 
tory, carried  back  with  it  trophies  of  its  own, 
and  lasting  monuments  of  the  disgrace  of 
the  Philistines.  Note,  God  will  be  no  loser 
in  his  glory,  at  last,  by  the  successes  of  the 
church's  enemies  against  his  ark,  but  will 
get  himself  honour  from  those  that  seek  to 
do  dishonour  to  him. 

II.  How  the  kine  brought  it  to  the  land 
of  Israel,  v.  1 2.  They  took  the  straight  way 
to  Beth-shemesh,  the  next  city  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  and  a  priests'  city,  and  turned  not 
aside.  This  was  a  wonderful  instance  of  the 
power  of  God  over  the  brute-creatures,  and, 
aU  things  considered,  no  less  than  a  miracle, 
that  cattle  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke  should 
draw  so  even,  so  orderly,  and  still  go  for- 
ward,— that,  without  any  driver,  they  should 
go  from  home,  to  which  all  tame  creatures 
have  a  natural  inclination,  and  from  their 
own  calves,  to  which  they  had  a  natural 
affection, — that,  without  any  director,  they 
should  go  the  straight  road  to  Beth-shemesh, 
a  city  eight  or  ten  miles  off,  never  miss  the 
way,  never  turn  aside  into  the  fields  to  feed 
themselves,  nor  turn  back  home  to  feed  their 
calves.  They  went  on  lowing  for  their 
young  ones,  by  which  it  appeared  that  they 
had  not  forgotten  them,  but  that  nature  was 
sensible  of  the  grievance  of  going  from  them ; 
the  power  of  the  God  of  nature  therefore  ap- 
peared so  much  the  greater,  in  overruling 
one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  nature. 
These  two  kine,  says  Dr.  Lightfoot,  knew 
their  owner,  their  great  owner  (Isa.  i.  3), 
whom  Hophni  and  Phinehas  knew  not,  to 
which  I  may  add  they  brought  home  the 
ark  to  shame  the  stupidity  of  Israel,  that 


m.ade  no  attempt  to  fetch  it  home.  God's  * 
providence  is  conversant  about  the  motions 
even  of  brute-creatures,  and  serves  its  own 
purposes  by  them.  The  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines, with  a  suitable  retinue  no  doubt,  went 
after  them,  wondering  at  the  power  of  the 
God  of  Israel ;  and  thus  those  who  thought 
to  triumph  over  the  ark  were  made  to  go 
like  menial  serv'ants  after  it. 

III.  How  it  was  welcomed  to  the  land  of 
Israel :  The  men  of  Beth-shemesh  were  reap- 
ing their  wheat-harvest,  v.  13.  They  were 
going  on  with  their  worldly  business,  and 
were  in  no  care  about  the  ark,  made  no  en- 
quiries what  had  become  of  it ;  if  they  had, 
it  is  likely  they  might  have  had  private  in- 
telligence beforehand  of  its  coming,  and 
might  have  gone  to  meet  it,  and  conduct  it 
into  their  own  border.  But  they  were  as 
careless  as  the  people  that  ceiled  their  own 
houses  and  let  God's  house  lie  waste.  Note, 
God  will  in  his  own  time  effect  the  deliver^ 
ance  of  his  church,  not  only  though  it  be 
fought  against  by  its  enemies,  but  though  it 
be  neglected  by  its  friends.  Some  observe 
that  the  returning  ark  found  the  men  of 
Beth-shemesh,  not  idling  or  sporting  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  but  busy,  reaping  their 
corn  in  their  fields,  and  well  employed. 
Thus  the  tidings  of  the  birth  of  Christ  were 
brought  to  the  shepherds  when  they  were 
keeping  their  jlock  by  night.  The  devil  visits 
idle  men  with  his  temptations.  God  visits 
industrious  men  with  his  favours.  The  same 
invisible  hand  that  directed  the  kine  to  the 
land  of  Israel  brought  them  into  the  field  of 
Joshua,  and  in  that  field  they  stood,  some 
think  for  the  owner's  sake,  on  whom,  being 
a  very  good  man,  they  suppose  God  designed 
to  put  this  honour.  I  rather  think  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  the  great  stone  in  that  field, 
which  was  convenient  to  put  the  ark  upon, 
and  which  is  spoken  of,  v.  14,  15,  18.  Now, 
I.  When  the  reapers  saw  the  ark,  they  re- 
joiced {v.  13);  their  joy  for  that  was  greater 
than  the  joy  of  harvest,  and  therefore  they 
left  their  work  to  bid  it  welcome.  When  the 
Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  his  ark 
they  were  like  men  that  dream:  then  was 
their  mouth  filled  with  laughter,  Ps.  cxxvi. 
1,  2.  Though  they  had  not  zeal  and  cou- 
rage enough  to  attempt  the  rescue  or  ran- 
som of  it,  yet,  when  it  did  come,  they  bade 
it  heartily  welcome.  Note,  The  return  of 
the  ark,  and  the  reA'ival  of  holy  ordinances, 
after  days  of  restraint  and  trouble,  cannot 
but  be  matter  of  great  joy  to  every  faithful 
Israelite.  3.  They  offered  up  the  kine  for  a 
burnt-offering,  to  the  honour  of  God,  and 
made  use  of  the  wood  of  the  cart  for  fuel, 
v.  14.  Probably  the  Philistines  intended 
these,  when  they  sent  them,  to  be  a  part  of 
their  trespass-offering,  to  make  atonement, 
V.  3,  7.  However,  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh 
looked  upon  it  as  proper  to  make  this  use  of 
them,  because  it  was  by  no  means  fit  that 
ever  they  should  be  put  to  any  other  use; 
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any  common 
thing  that  has  once  carried  that  sacred  sym- 
bol of  the  divine  presence :  and  the  kine  had 
been  under  such  an  immediate  guidance  of 
heaven  that  God  had,  as  it  were,  already  laid 
claim  to  them ;  they  were  servants  to  him, 
and  therefore  must  be  sacrifices  to  him,  and 
no  doubt  were  accepted,  though  females, 
whereas,  in  strictness,  every  burnt-offering 
was  to  be  a  male.  3.  They  deposited  the 
ark,  with  a  chest  of  jewels  that  the  Philis- 
tines presented,  upon  the  great  stone  in  the 
open  field,  a  cold  lodging  for  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  and  a  very  mean  one;  yet  better  so 
than  in  Dagon's  temple,  or  in  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines.  It  is  desirable  to  see  the 
ark  in  its  habitation  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  solemnity  and  splendour  ;  but  better  have 
it  upon  a  great  stone,  and  in  the  fields  of  the 
wood,  than  be  without  it.  The  intrinsic 
grandeur  of  instituted  ordinances  ought  not 
to  be  diminished  in  our  eyes  by  the  mean- 
ness and  poverty  of  the  place  where  they  are 
administered.  As  the  burning  of  the  cart 
and  cows  that  brought  home  the  ark  might 
be  construed  to  signify  their  hopes  that  it 
should  never  be  carried  away  again  out  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  so  the  setting  of  it  upon  a 
great  stone  might  signify  their  hopes  that  it 
should  be  established  again  upon  a  firm 
foundation.  The  church  is  built  upon  a 
rock.  4.  They  oflfered  the  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving  to  God,  some  think  upon  the 
great  stone,  more  probably  upon  an  altar  of 
earth  made  for  the  purpose,  v.  15.  And,  the 
case  being  extraordinary,  the  law  for  offering 
at  the  altar  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the  more  easily  be- 
cause Shiloh  was  now  dismantled ;  God  him- 
self had  forsaken  it,  and  the  ark,  which  was 
its  chief  glory,  they  had  with  them  here. 
Beth-shemesh,  though  it  lay  within  the  lot 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  yet  belonged  to  Judah, 
so  that  this  accidental  bringing  of  the  ark 
hither  was  an  indication  of  its  designed  set- 
tlement there,  in  process  of  time ;  for,  when 
God  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  he  chose 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  67,  68.  It 
was  one  of  those  cities  which  were  assigned 
out  of  the  lot  of  Judah  to  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
Josh.  xxi.  16.  Whither  should  the  ark  go 
but  to  a  priests'  city  ?  And  it  was  well  they 
had  those  of  that  sacred  order  ready  (for 
though  they  are  here  called  Levites,  v.  15, 
yet  it  should  seem  they  were  priests)  both  to 
take  down  the  ark  and  to  offer  the  sacrifices. 
5.  The  lords  of  the  Philistines  returned  to 
Ekron,  much  aflfected,  we  may  suppose,  with 
what  they  had  seen  of  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  zeal  of  the  Israelites,  and  yet  not  re- 
claimed from  the  worship  of  Dagon;  for 
how  seldom  has  a  nation  changed  its  gods, 
though  they  were  no  gods!  Jer.  ii.  11. 
Though  they  cannot  but  think  the  God  of 
Israel  glorious  in  holiness  and  fearful  in 
praises,  yet  they  are  resolved  they  will  think 
Baal-zebub,  the  god  of  Ekron,  at  least  aa 
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good  as  he,  and  to  him  they  will  cleave  be- 
cause he  is  theirs,  6.  Notice  is  taken  of  the 
continuance  of  the  great  stone  in  the  same 
place;  there  it  is  unto  this  dag  (v.  18),  be- 
cause it  remained  a  lasting  memorial  of  this 
great  event,  and  served  to  support  the  tradi- 
tional history  by  which  it  was  transmitted  to 
posterity.  The  fathers  would  say  to  the  child- 
ren, "This  is  the  stone  upon  which  the  ark  of 
God  was  set  when  it  came  out  of  the  Phihs- 
tines'  hands,  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten." 
19  And  he  smote  the  men  of  Beth- 
shemesh,  because  they  had  looked 
into  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  even  he 
smote  of  the  people  fifty  thousand 
and  threescore  and  ten  men  :  and  the 
people  lamented,  because  the  Lord 
had  smitten  many  of  the  people  with 
a  great  slaughter.  20  And  the  men 
of  Beth-shemesh  said.  Who  is  able 
to  stand  before  this  holy  Lord  God  ? 
and  to  whom  shall  he  go  up  from  us  ? 
21  And  they  sent  messengers  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Kirjath-jearim,  saying. 
The  Philistines  have  brought  again 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  ;  come  ye  down, 
and  fetch  it  up  to  you. 

Here  is,  1.  The  sin  of  the  men  of  Beth- 
shemesh  :  They  looked  into  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  V.  19.  Every  Israelite  had  heard  great 
talk  of  the  ark,  and  had  been  possessed  with 
a  profound  veneration  for  it;  but  they  had 
been  told  that  it  was  lodged  within  a  veil, 
and  even  the  high  priest  himself  might 
not  look  upon  it  but  once  a  year,  and  then 
through  a  cloud  of  incense.  Perhaps  this 
made  many  say  (as  we  are  apt  to  covet  that 
which  is  forbidden)  what  a  great  deal  they 
would  give  for  a  sight  of  it.  Some  of  these 
Beth-shemites,  we  may  suppose,  for  that 
reason,  rejoiced  to  see  the  ark  (v.  13)  more 
than  for  the  sake  of  the  public.  Yet  this 
did  not  content  them  ;  they  might  see  it,  but 
they  would  go  further,  they  would  take  oflfthe 
covering,  which  it  is  likely  was  nailed  or 
screwed  on,  and  look  into  it,  under  pretence 
of  seeing  whether  the  Philistines  had  not 
taken  the  two  tables  out  of  it  or  some  way 
damaged  them,  but  really  to  gratify  a  sinful 
curiosity  of  their  own,  which  intruded  into 
those  things  that  God  had  thought  fit  to  con- 
ceal from  them.  Note,  It  is  a  great  aflfront 
to  God  for  vain  men  to  pry  into  and  med- 
dle with  the  secret  things  which  belong  not 
to  them,  Deut.  xxix.  29;  Col.  ii.  18.  We 
were  all  ruined  by  an  ambition  of  forbidden 
knowledge.  That  which  made  this  looking 
into  the  ark  a  great  sin  was  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  very  low  and  mean  opinion  of  the  ark. 
The  familiarity  they  had  with  it  upon  this  oc- 
casion bred  contemj)t  and  irreverence.  Per- 
haps they  presumed  upon  their  being  priests ; 
but  the  dignity  of  the  ministerial  office  will 
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be  so  far  from  excusing  that  it  will  aggra- 
vate a  careless  and  irreverent  treatment  of 
holy  things.  They  should,  by  their  example, 
have  taught  others  to  keep  their  distance  and 
look  upon  the  ark  with  a  holy  awe.  Perhaps 
they  presumed  upon  the  kind  entertainment 
they  had  given  the  ark,  and  the  sacrifices 
they  had  now  offered  to  welcome  it  home 
Avith,  for  which  they  thought  the  ark  was  in- 
debted to  them,  and  they  might  be  allowed 
to  repay  themselves  with  the  satisfaction  of 
looking  into  it.  But  let  no  man  think  that 
his  service  done  for  God  will  justify  him  in 
any  instance  of  disrespect  or  irreverence  to- 
wards the  things  of  God.  Or  it  may  be  they 
presumed  upon  the  present  mean  circum- 
stances the  ark  was  in,  newly  come  out  of 
captivity,  and  unsettled ;  now  that  it  stood 
upon  a  cold  stone,  they  thought  they  might 
make  free  with  it ;  they  should  never  have 
such  another  opportunity  of  being  familiar 
with  it.  It  is  an  offence  to  God  if  we  think 
meanly  of  his  ordinances  because  of  the 
meanness  of  the  manner  of  their  administra- 
tion. Had  they  looked  with  an  understand- 
ing eye  upon  the  ark,  and  not  judged  purely 
by  outward  appearance,  they  would  have 
thought  that  the  ark  never  shone  with  greater 
majesty  than  it  did  novv.  It  had  triumphed 
over  the  Philistines,  and  come  out  of  its 
house  of  bondage  (like  Christ  out  of  the  grave) 
by  its  own  power ;  had  they  considered  this, 
they  would  not  have  looked  into  it  thus,  as 
a  common  chest.  2.  Their  punishment  for 
this  sin  :  He  smote  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh, 
many  of  them,  with  a  great  slaughter.  How 
jealous  is  God  for  the  honour  of  his  ark  !  He 
■will  not  suffer  it  to  be  profaned.  Be  not  de- 
ceived, God  is  not  mocked.  Those  that  will 
not  fear  his  goodness,  and  reverently  use  the 
tokens  of  his  grace,  shall  be  made  to  feel  his 
justice,  and  sink  under  the  tokens  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. Those  that  pry  into  what  is  for- 
bidden, and  come  too  near  to  holy  fire,  will 
lind  it  is  at  their  peril.  He  smote  50,070  men. 
This  account  of  the  numbers  smitten  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  very  unusual  manner  in  the 
original,  which,  besides  the  improbability 
that  there  should  be  so  many  guilty  and  so 
many  slain,  occasions  many  learned  men  to 
question  whether  we  take  the  matter  aright. 
In  the  original  it  is,  He  smote  in  (or  among) 
the  people  three  score  and  ten  men,  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  read  it, 
five  thousand  and  seventy  men.  The  Chaldee 
reads  it,  seventy  men  of  the  elders,  and  fifty 
thousand  of  the  common  people.  Seventy  men 
as  valuable  as  50,000,  so  some,  because  they 
were  priests.  Some  think  the  seventy  men 
were  the  Beth-she  mites  that  were  slain  for 
looking  into  the  ark,  and  the  50,000  were 
those  that  were  slain  by  the  ark,  in  the  land 
of  the  Philistines.  He  smote  seventy  men, 
that  is,  fifty  out  of  a  thousand,  which  was  one 
in  twenty,  a  half  decimation  ;  so  some  under- 
stand it.  The  Septuagint  read  it  much  as 
we  do,  he  smote  seventy  men,  and  fifty  thou* 
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smitten. 

upon 
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Josephus  says  only  seventy  were 
3.  The  terror  that  was  struck 
the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  by  this 
severe  stroke.  They  said,  as  well  they 
might.  Who  is  able  to  stand  before  this  holy 
Lord  God?  v. 10.  Some  think  this  expresses 
their  murmuring  against  God,  as  if  he  had 
dealt  hardly  and  unjustly  with  them.  In- 
stead of  quarrelling  with  themselves  and 
their  own  sins,  they  quarrelled  with  God  and 
his  judgments  ;  as  David  was  displeased,  in  a 
case  not  much  dissimilar,  2  Sam.  vi.  8,  9. 
I  rather  think  it  intimates  their  awful  and 
reverent  adoration  of  God,  as  the  Lord  God, 
as  a  holy  Lord  God,  and  as  a  God  before 
whom  none  is  able  to  stand.  This  they  in- 
fer from  that  tremendous  judgment,  "  Who 
is  able  to  stand  before  the  God  of  the  ark  ? 
To  stand  before  God  to  worship  him  (blessed 
be  his  name)  is  not  impossible ;  we  are 
through  Christ  invited,  encouraged,  and  en- 
abled to  do  it,  but  to  stand  before  God  to 
contend  with  him  we  are  not  able.  Who  is 
able  to  stand  before  the  throne  of  his  im- 
mediate glory,  and  look  full  upon  it  ?  1  Tim. 
vi.  16.  Who  is  able  to  stand  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  his  inflexible  justice,  and  make  his 
part  good  there?  Ps.  cxxx.  3;  cxliii.  2. 
Who  is  able  to  stand  before  the  arm  of  his 
provoked  power,  and  either  resistor  bear  the 
strokes  of  it  ?  Ps.  Ixxvi.  7.  4.  Their  desire, 
hereupon,  to  be  rid  of  the  ark.  They  asked. 
To  whom  shall  he  go  up  from  us  ?  v.  20.  They 
should  rather  have  asked,  "  How  may  we 
make  our  peace  with  him,  and  recover  his 
favour?"  Mic.  vi.  6,7.  But  they  begin  to 
be  as  weary  of  the  ark  as  the  Philistines  had 
been,  whereas,  if  they  had  treated  it  with 
due  reverence,  who  knows  but  it  might  have 
taken  up  its  residence  among  them,  and  they 
had  all  been  blessed  for  the  ark's  sake  ?  But 
thus,  when  the  word  of  God  works  with 
terror  on  sinners'  consciences,  they,  instead 
of  taking  the  blame  and  shame  to  themselves, 
quarrel  with  the  word,  and  put  it  from 
them,  Jer.  vi.  10.  They  sent  messengers  to 
the  elders  of  Kirjath-jearim,  a  strong  city 
further  up  in  the  country,  and  begged  of 
them  to  come  and  fetch  the  ark  up  thither, 
u.  21.  They  durst  not  touch  it  to  bring  it 
thither  themselves,  but  stood  aloof  from  it  as 
a  dangerous  thing.  Thus  do  foolish  men 
run  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  pre- 
sumptuous boldness  to  slavish  shyness.  Kir- 
jath-jearim, that  is,  the  city  of  woods,  be- 
longed to  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  9,  60.  It  lay  in 
the  way  from  Beth-shemesh  to  Shiloh,  so 
that  when  they  sent  to  them  to  fetch  it,  we 
may  suppose,  they  intended  that  the  elders 
of  Shiloh  should  fetch  it  thence,  but  God  in- 
tended otherwise.  Thus  was  it  sent  from 
town  to  town,  and  no  care  taken  of  it  by  the 
public,  a  sign  that  there  was  no  king  in  Israel. 

CHAP.  vn. 

In  this  chapter  we  have,  I,  The  eclipsinj;  of  the  glory  of  the  ark, 
hy  its  privacy  in  Kirjath-jearim  for  many  years,  ver.  1,  2.  II.  1  tr 
appearing  ot"  the  ylory  of  Samuel  in  his  public  services  for  the 
good  of  Israel,  to  whom  he  was  raised  up  to  he  a  judf^e,  and  ha 
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wa»  the  last  that  bore  that  character.  Thii  chapter  gi»ei  u«  all 
the  account  we  have  of  liiin  when  he  wa«  in  the  prime  of  hii  time; 
for  what  we  had  before  was  in  his  chiMhood  (ch.  ii.  and  ill.);  what 
we  have  of  him  after  was  in  his  old  age,  ch.  viii.  1.  We  have  him 
here  active,  1.  In  the  reformation  of  Israel  trom  their  idolatry, 
ver.  3,  4.  2.  In  the  reviving  of  religion  among  them,  ver.  5,  6. 
3.  In  praying  for  them  against  the  invading  I'hilistines  (ver.  7—9), 
over  whom  God,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  gave  thetn  a  glorious 
victory,  ver.  10,  11.  4.  In  erecting  a  thankful  memorialof  that  vic- 
tory, ver.  12.  5.  In  the  improvement  of  that  victor>',  ver.  13,  14. 
6.  In  the  administration  of  justice,  ver.  15— 17.  And  these  were 
the  things  fur  which  God  was  preparing  and  designing  him,  in 
the  early  vouchsafements  of  his  grace  to  liim. 

AND  the  men  of  Kirjath-jearim 
came,  and  fetched  up  the  ark 
of  the  Lord,  and  brought  it  into  the 
house  of  Abinadab  in  the  hill,  and 
sanctified  Eleazar  his  son  to  keep  the 
ark  of  the  Lord.  2  And  it  came  to 
pass,  while  the  ark  abode  in  Kirjath- 
jearim,  that  the  time  was  long;  for 
it  was  twenty  years :  and  all  the 
house  of  Israel  lamented  after  the 
Lord. 

Here  we  must  attend  the  ark  to  Kirjath- 
jearim,  and  then  leave  it  there,  to  hear  not  a 
word  more  of  it  except  once  {ch.  xiv,  18),  till 
David  fetched  it  thence,  about  forty  years 
after,  1  Chron.  xiii.  6. 

I.  We  are  very  willing  to  attend  it  thither, 
for  the  men  of  Beth-sheraesh  have  by  their 
own  folly  made  that  a  burden  which  might 
have  been  a  blessing  ;  and  gladly  would  we 
see  it  among  those  to  whom  it  will  be  a  savour 
of  life  unto  life,  for  in  every  place  where  it 
has  been  of  late  it  has  been  a  savour  of  death 
unto  death.     Now, 

1.  The  men  of  Kirjath-jearim  cheerfully 
bnng  it  among  them,  v.  1.  The^^  came,  at 
the  first  word,  and  fetched  up  the  ark  of 
the  Lord.  Their  neighbours  the  Beth-she- 
mites,  were  not  more  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  than 
they  were  to  receive  it,  knowing  very  well 
that  what  slaughter  the  ark  had  made  at 
Beth-shemesh  was  not  an  act  of  arbitrary 
power,  but  of  necessary  justice,  and  those  that 
suffered  by  it  must  blame  themselves,  not  the 
ark ;  we  may  depend  upon  the  word  which 
God  hath  said  (Jer.  xxv.  6),  Provoke  me  not, 
and  I  will  do  you  no  hurt.  Note,  The  judg- 
ments of  God  on  those  who  jirofane  his 
ordinances  should  not  make  us  atraid  of  the 
ordinances,  but  of  profaning  them  and  making 
an  ill  use  of  them. 

2.  They  carefully  provided  for  its  decent 
entertainment  among  them,  as  a  welcome 
guest,  with  true  affection,  and,  as  an  honour- 
able guest,  with  respect  and  reverence. 

(1.)  They  provided  a  proper  place  to  re- 
ceive it.  They  had  no  public  building  to 
Adorn  with  it,  but  they  lodged  it  in  the  house 
of  Abinadab,  which  stood  upon  the  highest 
ground,  and,  probably,  was  the  best  house  in 
their  city ;  or  perhaps  the  master  of  it  was  the 
most  eminent  man  they  had  for  piety,  and 
best  affected  to  the  ark.  The  men  of 
Betb-shemesh  left  it  exposed  upon  a  stone 
in  the  open  field,  and,  though  it  was  a  city  of 
priests,  none  of  them  received  it  into  his 
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house;  but  the  men  of  Kirjath-jearim,  though 
common  Israelites,  gave  it  house-room,  and 
no  doubt  the  best-furnished  room  in  tlie 
house  to  which  it  was  brought.  Note,  [l.] 
God  will  find  out  a  resting-place  for  his  ark; 
if  some  thrust  it  from  them,  yet  the  hearts  of 
others  shall  be  inclined  to  receive  it.  [2.]  It 
is  no  new  thing  for  God's  ark  to  be  thrust 
into  a  private  house.  Christ  and  his  apostles 
preached  from  house  to  house  when  they 
could  not  have  public  places  at  command. 
[3.]  Sometimes  priests  are  shamed  and  out- 
done in  religion  by  common  Israelites. 

(2.)  They  provided  a  proper  person  to  at- 
tend it :  They'  sanctified  Eleazar  his  son  to 
keep  it;  not  the  father,  either  because  he  was 
aged  and  infirm,  or  because  he  had  the  af- 
fairs of  his  house  and  family  to  attend,  from 
which  they  would  not  take  him  off.  But 
the  son,  who,  it  is  probable,  was  a  very  pious 
devout  young  man,  and  zealously  affected  to- 
wards the  best  things.  His  business  was  to 
keep  the  ark,  not  only  from  being  seized  by 
malicious  Philistines,  but  from  being  touched 
or  looked  into  by  too  curious  Israelites.  He 
was  to  keep  the  room  clean  and  decent  in 
which  the  ark  was,  that,  though  it  was  in  an 
obscure  place,  it  might  not  look  like  a  neg- 
lected thing,  which  no  man  looked  after.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  Eleazar  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  much  less  of  the  house  of 
Aaron,  nor  was  it  needful  that  he  should,  for 
here  was  no  altar  either  for  sacrifice  or  in- 
cense, only  we  may  suppose  that  some  de- 
vout Israelites  would  come  and  pray  before 
the  ark,  and  those  that  did  so  he  was  there 
ready  to  attend  and  assist.  For  this  purpose 
they  sanctified  him,  that  is,  by  his  own  con- 
sent, they  obliged  him  to  make  this  his  busi- 
ness, and  to  give  a  constant  attendance  to  it; 
they  set  him  apart  for  it  in  the  name  of  all 
their  citizens.  This  was  irregular,  but  was 
excusable  because  of  the  present  distress. 
When  the  ark*lias  but  recently  come  out  of 
captivity  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  on  a  sud- 
den in  its  usual  solemnity,  but  must  take 
things  as  they  are,  and  make  the  best  of 
them. 

II.  Yet  we  are  very  loth  to  leave  it  here, 
wishing  it  well  at  Shiloh  again,  but  that  is 
made  desolate  (Jer.  vii.  14),  or  at  least  wish- 
ing it  at  Nob,  or  Gibeon,  or  wherever  the 
tabernacle  and  the  altars  are  ;  but,  it  seems, 
it  must  lie  by  the  way  for  want  of  some 
pubUc-spirited  men  to  bring  it  to  its  proper 
place.  1.  The  time  of  its  continuance  here 
was  long,  very  long,  above  forty  years  it  lay 
in  these  fields  of  the  wood,  a  remote,  ob- 
scure, private  place,  unfrequented  and  almost 
unregarded  (y.  2)  :  The  time  that  the  ark 
abode  in  Kirjath-jearim  was  long,  even  till 
David  fetched  it  thence.  It  was  very  strange 
that  all  the  time  that  Samuel  governed  the  ark 
was  never  brought  to  its  place  in  the  holy 
of  holies,  an  evidence  of  the  decay  of  holy 
zeal  among  them.  God  suffered  it  to  be  so, 
to  punish  them  for  their  neglect  of  the  ark 
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when  it  was  m  its  place  and  to  show  that  the 
great  stress  which  the  institution  laid  upon 
the  ark  was  hut  typical  of  Christ,  and  those 
good  things  to  come  which  cannot  be  moved, 
Heb.  ix.  23  ;  xii.  27.  It  was  a  just  reproach 
to  the  priests  that  one  not  of  their  order  was 
sanctified  to  keep  the  ark.  2.  Twenty  years 
of  this  time  had  passed  before  the  house  of 
Israel  was  sensible  of  the  want  of  the  ark. 
The  Septuagint  read  it  somewhat  more 
clearly  than  we  do ;  and  it  was  twenty 
years,  and  (that  is,  when)  the  whole  house  of 
Israel  looked  up  again  after  the  Lord.  So 
long  the  ark  remained  in  obscurity,  and  the 
Israelites  were  not  sensible  of  the  incon- 
venience, nor  ever  made  any  enquiry  after  it, 
what  has  become  of  it ;  though,  while  it  was 
absent  from  the  tabernacle,  the  token  of  God's 
special  presence  was  wanting,  nor  could  they 
keep  the  day  of  atonement  as  it  should  be 
kept.  They  were  content  with  the  altars 
without  the  ark;  so  easily  can  formal  profes- 
sors rest  satisfied  in  a  round  of  external  per- 
formances, without  any  tokens  of  God's 
presence  or  acceptance.  But  at  length  they 
bethought  themselves,  and  began  to  lament 
after  the  Lord,  stirred  up  to  it,  it  is  probable, 
by  the  preaching  of  Samuel,  with  which  an 
extraordinary  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
set  in.  A  general  disposition  to  repentance 
and  reformation  now  appears  throughout  all 
Israel,  and  they  begin  to  look  unto  him  whom 
they  had  slighted,  and  to  mourn,  Zech.  xii.  10. 
Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks  this  was  a  matter  and 
time  as  remarkable  as  almost  any  we  read  of 
in  scripture  ;  and  that  that  great  conversion, 
Acts  ii.  and  iii.,  is  the  only  parallel  to  it. 
Note,  (1.)  Those  that  know  how  to  value 
God's  ordinances  cannot  but  reckon  it  a 
very  lamentable  thing  to  want  them.  (2.) 
True  repentance  and  conversion  begin  in 
lamenting  after  the  Lord  ;  we  must  be  sensi- 
ble that  by  sin  we  have  provoked  him  to 
withdraw  and  are  undone  if  we  continue  in 
a  state  of  distance  from  him,  and  be  restless 
till  we  have  recovered  his  favour  and  ob- 
tained his  gracious  returns.  It  was  better 
with  the  Israelites  when  they  wanted  the  ark, 
and  were  lamenting  after  it,  than  when  they 
had  the  ark,  and  were  prying  into  it,  or 
priding  themselves  in  it.  Better  see  people 
longing  in  the  scarcity  of  the  means  of  grace 
than  loathing  in  the  abundance  of  them. 


3  And  Samuel  spake  unto  all  the 
house  of  Israel,  saying,  If  ye  do  re- 
turn unto  the  Lord  with  all  your 
hearts,  then  put  away  the  strange 
gods  and  Ashtaroth  from  among  you, 
and  prepare  your  hearts  unto  the 
Lord,  and  serve  him  only :  and  he 
will  deliver  you  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines.  4  Then  the  children 
of  Israel  did  put  away  Baalim  and 
Ashtaroth,   and    served    the    Lord 
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only.  5  And  Samuel  said,  Gather 
all  Israel  to  Mizpeh,  and  I  will  pray 
for  you  unto  the  Lord.  6  And  they 
gathered  together  to  Mizpeh,  and 
drew  water,  and  poured  it  out  before 
the  Lord,  and  fasted  on  that  day, 
and  said  there.  We  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord.  And  Samuel 
judged  the  children  of  Israel  in  Miz- 
peh. 


We  may  well  wonder  where  Samuel  was 
and  what  he  was  doing  all  this  while,  for  we 
have  not  had  him  so  much  as  named  till  now, 
since  ch.  iv.  1,  not  as  if  he  were  uncon- 
cerned, but  his  labours  among  his  people  are 
not  mentioned  till  there  appears  the  fruit 
of  them.  When  he  perceived  that  they  began 
to  lament  after  the  Lord  he  struck  while  the 
iron  was  hot,  and  two  things  he  endeavoured 
to  do  for  them,  as  a  faithful  servant  of  God 
and  a  faithful  friend  to  the  Israel  of  God  :  — 

I.  He  endeavoured  to  separate  between 
them  and  their  idols,  for  there  reformation 
must  begin.  He  spoke  to  all  the  house  of 
Israel  {v.  3),  going,  as  it  should  seem,  from 
place  to  place,  an  itinerant  preacher  (for  we 
find  not  that  they  were  gathered  together 
till  V.  5),  and  wherever  he  came  this  was  his 
exhortation,  "  If  you  do  indeed  return  to  the 
Lord,  as  you  seem  inclined  to  do,  by  your 
lamentations  for  your  departure  from  him 
and  his  from  you,  then  know,  1.  That  you 
must  renounce  and  abandon  your  idols,  put 
away  the  strange  gods,  for  your  God  will 
admit  no  rival ;  put  them  away  from  you, 
each  one  from  himself,  nay,  and  put  them 
from  among  you,  do  what  you  can,  in  your 
places,  to  rid  them  out  of  the  country.  Put 
away  Baalim,  the  strange  gods,  and  Ashta- 
roth, the  strange  goddesses,"  for  such  also 
they  had.  Or  Ashtaroth  is  particularly 
named  because  it  was  the  best-beloved  idol, 
and  that  which  they  were  most  wedded  to. 
Note,  True  repentance  strikes  at  the  darling 
sin,  and  will  with  a  peculiar  zeal  and  resolu- 
tion put  away  that,  the  sin  which  most  easily 
besets  us.  2.  "That  you  must  make  a 
solemn  business  of  returning  to  God,  and  do 
it  with  a  serious  consideration  and  a  stedfast 
resolution,  for  both  are  included  in  preparing 
the  heart,  directing,  disposing,  establishing, 
the  heart  unto  the  Lord.  3.  That  you  must 
be  wholly  for  God,  for  him  and  no  other, 
serve  him  only,  else  you  do  not  serve  him  at 
all  so  as  to  please  him.  4.  That  this  is  the 
only  way  and  a  sure  way  to  prosperity  and 
deliverance.  Take  this  course,  and  he  will  de- 
liver you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines j  for 
it  was  because  you  forsook  him  and  served 
other  gods  that  he  delivered  you  into  their 
hands."  This  was  the  purport  of  Samuel's 
preaching,  and  it  had  a  wonderfully  good 
efifect  (v  4) :  They  put  away  Baalim  and  Ash- 
taroth, not  only  quitted  the  worship  of  them^ 
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but  destroyed  their  images,  demolished  their 
altars,  and  quite  abandoned  them.  What 
have  we  to  do  any  more  with  idols?  Hos. 
xiv,  8  ;  Isa.  xxx.  22. 

II.  He  endeavoured  to  engage  them  for 
ever  to  God  and  his  service.  Now  that  he 
had  them  in  a  good  mind  he  did  all  he  could 
to  keep  them  in  it. 

J.  He  summons  all  Israel,  at  least  by 
their  elders,  as  their  representatives,  to  meet 
him  at  Mizpeh  (v.  5),  and  there  he  promises 
to  pray  for  them.  And  it  was  worth  while 
for  them  to  come  from  the  remotest  part  of 
the  country  to  join  with  Samuel  in  seeking 
God's  favour.  Note,  Ministers  should  pray 
for  those  to  whom  they  preach,  that  God  by 
his  grace  would  make  the  preaching  eflfectual. 
And,  when  we  come  together  in  religious  as- 
semblies, we  must  remember  that  it  is  as 
much  our  business  there  to  join  in  public 
prayers  as  it  is  to  hear  a  sermon.  He  would 
pray  for  them  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  they 
might  be  parted  from  their  idols,  and  that 
then,  by  the  providence  of  God,  they  might 
be  delivered  from  the  Philistines.  Ministers 
would  profit  their  people  more  if  they  did  but 
pray  more  for  them. 

2.  They  obey  his  summons,  and  not  only 
come  to  the  meeting,  but  conform  to  the  in- 
tentions of  it,  and  appear  there  very  well 
disposed,  v.  6. 

(1.)  They  drew  water  and  poured  it  out 
before  the  Lord,  signifying,  [l.]  Their  hu- 
miliation and  contrition  for  sin,^  owning 
themselves  as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground, 
which  cannot  be  gathered  up  again  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  14),  so  mean,  so  miserable,  before  God, 
Ps.  xxii.  14.  The  Chaldee  reads  it.  They 
poured  out  their  hearts  in  repentance  before 
the  Lord.  They  wept  rivers  of  tears,  and  sor- 
rowed after  a  godly  sort,  for  it  was  before 
the  Lord  and  with  an  eye  to  him.  [2.] 
Their  earnest  prayers  and  supplications  to 
God  for  mercy.  The  soul  is,  in  prayer, 
poured  out  before  God,  Ps.  Ixii.  8.  [3.] 
Their  universal  reformation ;  they  thus  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  part  with  all 
their  sins,  and  to  retain  no  more  of  the  relish 
or  savour  of  them  than  the  vessel  does  of 
the  water  that  is  poured  out  of  it.  They 
were  free  and  full  in  their  confession,  and 
fixed  in  their  resolution  to  cast  away  from 
them  all  their  transgressions.  Israel  is  now 
baptized  from  their  idols,  so  Dr.  Lightfoot. 
[4.]  Some  think  it  signifies  their  joy  in  the 
hope  of  God's  mercy,  which  Samuel  had  as- 
sured them  of.  This  ceremony  was  used 
with  that  signification  at  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, John  vii.  37,  38,  and  see  Isa.  xii.  3. 
Taking  it  in  this  sense,  it  must  be  read, 
Tfiey  drew  wafer  after  they  had  fasted.  In 
the  close  of  their  humiliation  they  thus 
expressed  their  hope  of  pardon  and  recon- 
ciliation. 

(2.)  They  fasted,  abstained  from  food,  af- 
flicted their  souls,  so  expressing  repentance 
and  exciting  devotion. 
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(3.)  They  made  a  public  confession  •  JVe 
have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  so  giving  glory 
to  God  and  taking  shame  to  themselves. 
And,  if  we  thus  confess  our  sins,  we  shall 
find  our  God  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins. 

3.  Samuel  judged  them  at  that  time  in 
Mizpeh,  that  is,  he  assured  them,  in  God's 
name,  of  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  upon  their 
repentance,  and  that  God  was  reconciled  to 
them.  It  was  a  judgment  of  absolution. 
Or  he  received  informations  against  those 
that  did  not  leave  their  idols,  and  proceeded 
against  them  according  to  law.  Those  that 
would  not  judge  themselves  he  judged.  Or 
now  he  settled  courts  of  justice  among  them, 
and  appointed  the  terms  and  circuits  which 
he  observed  afterwards,  v.  16.  Now  he  set 
those  wheels  a-going ;  and,  whereas  before 
he  acted  only  as  a  prophet,  now  he  began  to 
act  as*a  magistrate,  to  prevent  their  relapsing 
into  those  sins  which  now  they  seemed  to 
have  renounced. 

7  And  when  the  Philistines 
heard  that  the  children  of  Israel  were 
gathered  together  to  Mizpeh,  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines  went  up 
against  Israel.  And  when  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  heard  it,  they  were  afraid 
of  the  Philistines.  8  And  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  said  to  Samuel,  Cease 
not  to  cry  unto  the  Lord  our  God 
for  us,  that  he  will  save  us  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines.  9  And 
Samuel  took  a  sucking  lamb,  and 
offered  it  for  a  burnt  offering  whQlly 
unto  the  Lord  :  and  Samuel  cried 
unto  the  Lord  for  Israel ;  and  the 
Lord  heard  him.  10  And  as  Samuel 
was  offering  up  the  burnt  offering, 
the  Philistines  drew  near  to  battle 
against  Israel:  but  the  Lord  thun- 
dered with  a  great  thunder  on  that 
day  upon  the  Philistines,  and  dis- 
comfited them ;  and  they  were  smit- 
ten before  Israel.  1 1  And  the  men 
of  Israel  went  out  of  Mizpeh,  and 
pursued  the  Philistines,  and  smote 
them,  until  they  came  under  Beth- 
car.  12  Then  Samuel  took  a  stone, 
and  set  it  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen, 
and  called  the  name  of  it  Eben-ezer, 
saying,  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
helped  us. 

Here,  I.  The  Philistines  invade  Israel  (c. 
7),  taking  umbrage  from  that  general  meet- 
ing for  repentance  and  prayer  as  if  it  had 
been  a  rendezvous  for  war,  and,  if  so,  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  keep  the  war  out  of 
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iheir  own  country.  They  had  no  just  cause 
for  this  suspicion  ;  but  those  that  seek  to  do 
mischief  to  others  will  be  forward  to  imagine 
that  others  design  mischief  to  them.  Now 
see  here,  1.  How  evil  sometimes  seems  to 
come  out  of  good.  The  religious  meeting  of 
the  Israelites  at  Mizpeh  brought  trouble 
upon  them  from  the  Philistines,  which  per- 
haps tempted  them  to  wish  they  had  staid 
at  home  and  to  blame  Samuel  for  calling 
them  together.  But  we  may  be  in  God's 
way  and  yet  meet  with  distress  ;  nay,  when 
sinners  begin  to  repent  and  reform,  they 
must  expect  that  Satan  will  muster  all  his 
force  against  them,  and  set  his  instruments 
on  work  to  the  utmost  to  oppose  and  dis- 
courage them.  But,  2.  How  good  is,  at 
length,  brought  out  of  that  evil.  Israel  could 
never  be  threatened  more  seasonably  than  at 
this  time,  when  they  were  repenting  and 
praying,  nor  could  they  have  been  better 
prepared  to  receive  the  enemy ;  nor  could 
the  Philistines  have  acted  more  impoliticly 
for  themselves  than  to  make  war  upon  Israel 
at  this  time,  when  they  were  making  their 
peace  with  God.  But  God  permitted  them 
to  do  it,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
immediately  of  crowning  his  people's  re- 
formation with  tokens  of  his  favour,  and  of 
confirming  the  words  of  his  messenger,  who 
had  assured  them  that  if  they  repented  God 
would  deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines.  Thus  lie  makes  man's  wrath  to 
praise  him,  and  serves  the  purposes  of  his 
grace  to  his  people  even  by  the  malicious 
designs  of  their  enemies  against  them,  Mic. 
iv.  11,  12. 

II.  Israel  cleaves  closely  to  Samuel,  as 
their  best  friend,  under  God,  in  this  distress ; 
though  he  was  no  military  man,  nor  ever 
celebrated  as  a  mighty  man  of  valour,  yet, 
being  afraid  of  the  Philistines,  for  whom 
they  thought  themselves  an  unequal  match, 
they  engaged  Samuel's  prayers  for  them: 
Cease  not  to  cry  unto  the  Lord  our  God  for 
us,  V.  8.  They  were  here  unarmed,  unpre- 
pared for  war,  come  together  to  fast  and 
pray,  not  to  light ;  prayers  and  tears  there- 
fore being  all  the  weapons  many  of  them  are 
now  furnished  with,  to  these  they  have  re- 
course. And,  knowing  Samuel  to  have  a 
great  interest  in  heaven,  they  earnestly  beg 
of  him  to  improve  it  for  them.  They  had 
leason  to  expect  it,  because  he  had  promised 
to  pray  for  them  (v.  5),  had  promised  them 
deliverance  from  the  Philistines  (v.  3),  and 
they  had  l)een  observant  of  him  in  all  that 
which  he  had  spoken  to  them  from  the  Lord. 
Thus  those  who  sincerely  submit  to  Christ, 
as  their  lawgiver  and  judge,  need  not  doubt 
of  their  interest  in  his  intercession.  They 
were  very  solicitous  that  Samuel  should  not 
cease  to  pray  for  them :  what  military  pre- 
parations were  to  be  made  they  would  un- 
dertake them,  but  let  him  continue  instant 
in  prayer,  perhaps  remembering  that  when 
Moses  did  but  let  down  his  hand  ever  so 
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little  Amalek  prevailed.  O  what  a  comfort  is 


it  to  all  believers  that  our  great  intercessor 
above  never  ceases,  is  never  silent,  for  he 
always  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us! 

III.  Samuel  intercedes  with  God  for  them, 
and  does  it  by  sacrifice,  v.  9-  He  took  a 
sucking  lamb,  and  offered  it  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  a  whole  burnt-offering,  to  the  Lord, 
and,  while  the  sacrifice  was  in  burning,  with 
the  smoke  of  it  his  prayers  ascended  up  to 
heaven  for  Israel.  Observe,  1.  He  made  in- 
tercession with  a  sacrifice.  Christ  intercedes 
in  the  virtue  of  his  satisfaction,  and  in  all 
our  prayers  we  must  have  an  eye  to  his  great 
oblation,  depending  upon  that  for  audience 
and  acceptance.  Samuel's  sacrifice  without 
his  prayer  would  have  been  an  empty  shadow, 
his  prayer  without  the  sacrifice  would  not 
have  been  so  prevalent,  but  both  together 
teach  uswhatgreat  things  we  may  expect  from 
God  in  answer  to  those  prayers  which  are 
made  with  faith  in  Christ's  sacrifice.  2.  It 
was  a  burnt-offering,  which  was  ofi'ered 
purely  for  the  glory  of  God,  so  intimating 
that  the  great  plea  he  relied  on  in  his  prayer 
was  taken  from  the  honour  of  God.  "  Lord, 
help  thy  people  now  for  thy  name's  sake." 
When  we  endeavour  to  give  glory  to  God  we 
may  hope  he  will,  in  answer  to  our  prayers, 
work  for  his  own  glory.  3.  It  was  but  one 
sucking  lamb  that  life  offered  ;  for  it  is  the 
integrity  and  intention  of  the  heart  that  God 
looks  at,  more  than  the  bulk  or  number  of 
the  offerings.  This  one  lamb  (typifying  the 
Lamb  of  God)  was  more  acceptable  than 
thousands  of  rams  or  bullocks  would  have 
been  without  faith  and  prayer.  Samuel  was 
no  priest,  but  he  was  a  Levite  and  a  prophet ; 
the  case  was  extraordinary,  and  what  he  did 
was  by  special  direction,  and  therefore  was 
accepted  of  God.  And  justly  was  this  re- 
proach put  upon  the  priests  because  they  had 
corrupted  themselves. 

IV.  Godgave  a  gracious  answer  to  Samuel's 
prayer  {v.  9) :  The  Lord  heard  him.  He  was 
himself  a  Samuel,  asked  of  God,  and  many  a 
Samuel,  many  a  mercy  in  answer  to  prayer, 
God  gave  him.  Sons  of  prayer  should  be 
famous  for  praying,  as  Samuel  was  among 
those  that  call  upon  his  name,  Ps.  xcix.  6. 
The  answer  was  a  real  answer  :  the  Philis- 
tines were  discomfited  (v.  10,  11),  totally 
routed,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  highly 
magnified  the  prayer  of  Samuel,  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  valour  of  Israel.  1.  The 
prayer  of  Samuel  was  honoured  ;  for  at  the 
very  time  when  he  was  offering  up  his  sacri- 
fice, and  his  prayer  with  it,  the  battle  began, 
and  turned  immediately  against  the  Philis- 
tines. Thus  while  he  was  yet  speaking  God 
heard,  and  answered  in  thunder,  Isa.  Ixv.  24. 
God  showed  that  it  was  Samuel's  prayer  and 
sacrifice  that  he  had  respect  to,  and  hereby 
let  Israel  know  that  as  in  a  former  engage- 
ment with  the  Philistines  he  had  justly  chas- 
tised their  presumptuous  confidence  in  the 
presence  of  the  ark,  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
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profane  priests,  so  now  he  graciously  ac- 
cepted their  humble  dependence  upon  the 
prayer  of  faith  from  the  mouth  and  heart  of 
a  pious  prophet.  2.  The  power  of  God  was 
greatly  honoured  ;  for  he  took  the  work  into 
his  own  hand,  and  discomfited  them,  not 
with  great  hail-stones,  which  would  kill  them 
(as  Josh.  X.  11),  but  with  a  great  thunder, 
which  frightened  them  and  put  them  into 
such  terror  and  consternation  that  they 
fainted  away,  and  became  a  very  easy  prey 
to  the  sword  of  Israel,  before  whom,  being 
thus  confounded,  they  were  smitten.  Jo- 
sephus  adds  that  the  earth  quaked  under 
them  when  first  they  made  the  onset  and  in 
many  places  opened  and  swallowed  them 
up,  and  that,  besides  the  terror  of  the 
thunder,  their  faces  and  hands  were  burnt 
with  lightning,  which  obliged  them  to  shift 
for  themselves  by  flight.  And,  being  thus 
driven  to  their  heels  by  the  immediate  hand 
of  God  (whom  they  feared  not  so  much  as 
they  had  feared  his  ark,  ch.  iv.  7),  then,  3. 
Honour  was  put  upon  the  hosts  of  Israel ; 
they  were  made  use  of  for  the  completing  of 
the  victory,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  triumphing 
over  their  oppressors  :  They  pursued  the  Phi- 
listines, and  smote  them.  How  soon  did  they 
find  the  benefit  of  their  repentance,  and  re- 
formation, and  return  to  God !  Now  that 
they  have  thus  engaged  him  for  them  none 
of  their  enemies  can  stand  before  them. 

V.  Samuel  erected  a  thankful  memorial  of 
this  victory,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  Israel,  v.  12.  He  setup 
an  Eben-ezer,  the  stone  of  help.  If  ever  the 
people's  hard  hearts  should  lose  the  impres- 
sions of  this  providence,  this  stone  would 
either  revive  the  remembrance  of  it,  and 
make  them  thankful,  or  remain  a  standing 
witness  against  them  for  their  unthankful- 
ness.  1.  The  place  where  this  memorial 
was  set  up  was  the  same  where,  twenty  years 
before,  the  Israelites  were  smitten  before  the 
Philistines,  for  that  was  beside  Eben-ezer, 
ch.  iv.  1.  The  sin  which  procured  that  de- 
feat formerly  being  pardoned  upon  their  re- 
pentance, the  pardon  was  sealed  by  this 
glorious  victory  in  the  very  same  place  where 
they  then  suffered  loss;  see  Hos.  i.  10.  2. 
Samuel  himself  took  care  to  set  up  this 
monument.  He  had  been  instrumental  by 
prayer  to  obtain  the  mercy,  and  therefore  he 
thought  himself  in  a  special  manner  obliged 
to  make  this  grateful  acknowledgment  of  it. 
3.  The  reason  he  gives  for  the  name  is. 
Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  us,  in  which 
he  speaks  thankfully  of  what  was  past,  giving 
the  glory  of  the  victory  to  God  only,  who 
had  added  this  to  all  his  former  favours  ; 
and  yet  he  speaks  somewhat  doubtfully  for 
the  future :  "  Hitherto  things  have  done 
well,  but  what  God  may  yet  do  with  us  we 
know  not,  that  we  refer  to  him ;  but  let  us 
praise  him  for  what  he  has  done."  Note, 
fhe  beginnings  of  mercy  and  deliverance  are 
to  be  acknowledged  by  us  with  thankfulness 
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so  far  as  they  go,  though  they  be  not  com- 
pletely finished,  nay,  though  the  issue  seem 
uncertain.  Having  obtained  help  from  God, 
I  continue  hitherto,  says  blessed  Paul,  Acts 
xxvi.  22. 

13  So  the  Philistines  were  sub- 
dued, and  they  came  no  more  into 
the  coast  of  Israel :  and  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  against  the  Philistines 
all  the  days  of  Samuel.  14  And  the 
cities  which  the  Philistines  had  taken 
from  Israel  were  restored  to  Israel, 
from  Ekron  even  unto  Gath;  and 
the  coasts  thereof  did  Israel  deliver 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
And  there  was  peace  between  Israel 
and  the  Amorites.  15  And  Samuel 
judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
1 6  And  he  went  from  year  to  year  in 
circuit  to  Beth-el,  and  Gilgal,  and 
Mizpeh,  and  judged  Israel  in  all  those 
places.  17  And  his  return  was  to 
Ramah ;  for  there  was  his  house ;  and 
there  he  judged  Israel ;  and  there  he 
built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord. 

We  have  here  a  short  account  of  the  further 
good  services  that  Samuel  did  to  Israel. 
Having  parted  them  from  their  idols,  and 
brought  them  home  to  their  God,  he  had  put 
them  into  a  capacity  of  receiving  further  be- 
nefits by  his  ministry.  Having  prevailed  in 
that,  he  becomes,  in  other  instances,  a  great 
blessing  to  them  ;  yet,  writing  it  himself,  he 
is  brief  in  the  relation.  We  are  not  told 
here,  but  it  ap])ears  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  18)  that 
in  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet  the  people 
of  Israel  kept  the  ordinance  of  the  passover 
with  more  than  ordinary  devotion,  notwith- 
standing the  distance  of  the  ark  and  the  de- 
solations of  Shiloh.  Many  good  offices,  no 
doubt,  he  did  for  Israel,  but  here  we  are  only 
told  how  instrumental  he  was,  1.  In  securing 
the  public  peace  (v.  13):  *'  In  his  days  the 
Philistines  came  no  more  into  the  coast  of 
Israel,  made  no  inroads  or  incursions  upon 
them;  they  perceived  that  God  now  fought  for 
Israel  and  that  his  hand  was  against  the  Philis- 
tines, and  this  kept  them  in  awe,  and  restrained 
the  remainder  of  their  wrath."  Samuel  was 
a  protector  and  deliverer  to  Israel,  not  by 
dint  of  sword,  as  Gideon,  nor  by  strength  of 
arm,  as  Samson,  but  by  the  power  of  prayer 
to  God  and  carrying  on  a  work  of  reforma- 
tion among  the  people.  Religion  and  piety 
are  the  best  securities  of  a  nation.  2.  In  re- 
covering the  pubhc  rights,  v.  14.  By  his 
influence  Israel  had  the  courage  to  demand 
the  cities  which  the  Philistines  had  unjustly 
taken  from  them  and  had  long  detained  ; 
and  the  Phihstines,  not  daring  to  contend 
with  one  that  had  so  great  an  interest  in 
heaven,  tamely  yielded  to  the  demand,  and 
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restored  (.some  think)  even  Ekron  and  Gath, 
two  of  their  capital  cities,  though  afterwards 
they  retook  them ;  others  think  some  small 
towns  that  lay  between  Ekron   and   Gath, 
which  were  forced   out  of  the   Philistines' 
hands.     This  they  got  by  their  reformation 
and  religion,  they  got  ground  of  their  ene- 
mies and  got  forward  in  their  affairs.     It  is 
added.  There  was  peace  between  Israel  and  the 
Amorites,  that  is,  the  Canaanites,  the  remains 
of  the  natives.     Not  that  Israel  made  any 
league  with  them,  but  they  were  quiet,  and 
not  so  mischievous    to  Israel  as  they  had 
sometimes  been.     Thus  when  a  man's  ways 
please  the  Lord  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to 
be  at  peace  with  him  and  give  him  no  disturb- 
ance, Prov.  xvi.  7.  3.  In  administering  pubUc 
justice  (v.  15,  16):  He  judged  Israel  j  as  a 
prophet  he  taught  them  their  duty  and  re- 
proved them  for  their  sins,  which  is  called 
judging,  Ezek.  xx.  4 ;  xxii.  2.  Moses  judged 
Israel  when  he  made  them  know  the  statutes 
of  God  and  his  laws  (Exod.  xviii.  16) ;  and 
thus  Samuel  judged  them  to  the  last,  even 
after  Saul  was  made  king ;  so  he  promised 
them  then,  when  Saul  was  inaugurated  (ch. 
xii.  23),  /  will  not  cease  to  teach  you  the  good 
and  the  right  way.  As  a  magistrate,  he  received 
appeals  from  the  inferior  courts  and  gave 
judgment  upon  them,  tried  causes  and  deter- 
mined them,  tried  prisoners  and  acquitted  or 
condemned  them,    according    to   the    law. 
This  he  did  all  his  days,  till  he  grew  old  and 
past  service,  and  resigned  to  Saul ;  and  after- 
wards he  exercised  authority  when  applica- 
tion was  made  to  him  ;  nay,  he  judged  even 
Agag,  and  Saul  himself.     But  when  he  was 
in  his  prime  he  rode  the  circuit,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  country,  at  least  of  that  part 
of  it  which  lay  most  under  his  influence. 
He    kept   courts    at  Beth-el,    Gilgal,    and 
Mizpeh,  all  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ;  but 
his  constant  residence  was  at  Ramah,  his 
father's  city,  and    there  he  judged  Israel, 
thither  they  resorted  to  him  from  all  parts 
with  their  complaints,  v.  17.     4.  In  keeping 
up  the  public  exercises  of  religion ;  for  there, 
where  he  lived,  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord, 
not  in  contempt  of  the  altar  that  was  at  Nob, 
or  Gibeon,  or  wherever  the  tabernacle  was ; 
but  divine  justice  having  laid  Shiloh  waste, 
and  no  other  place  being  yet  chosen  for  them 
to  bring  their  offerings  to  (Deut.  xii,  11),  he 
looked  upon  the  law  which  confined  them 
to  one  place  to  be  for  the  present  suspended, 
and  therefore,  being  a  prophet,  and  under 
divine  direction,    he  did  as  the  patriarchs 
did,  he  built  an  altar  where  he  lived,  both 
for  the  rse  of  his  own  family  and  for  the 
good  of   the    country  that  resorted  to  it. 
Great  men  should  use  their  wealth,  power, 
and  interest,  for  the  keeping  up  of  rehgion 
in  the  places  where  they  live. 

CHAP.  VIII. 


Things  went  so  very  well  with  Israel,  in  the  chapter  before,  under 
boajuel's  administration,  that,  methinks,  it  is  a  pity  to  find  him 
»0  quickly,  ai  we  do  in  thi«  chapter,  old,  and  goiug  off,  and  thingn 
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working  towards  a  revolution.     But  so  it  is  ;  Israel's  good  day 

seldom  continue  long.    We  have  here,  I.  Samnel  decaying,  ver.  1 

II.  His  sons  degenerating,  ver.  2,  3.    III.  Israel  discontented  witb 

>   the    present   government    and    anxions   to    see  a    change.    For 

1.  They  petition    Samuel   to    set   a    king  over   them,    ver.  4,  5 

2.  Samuel  brings  the  matter  to  God,  ver.  6.  3.  God  directs  hiia 
what  answer  to  give  them,  by  way  of  reproof  (ver.  7,  8),  and  by 
way  of  remonstrance,  setting  forth  the  consequences  of  a  chang 
of  the  government,  and  how  uneasy  they  would  soon  be  under  it. 
ver.  9— IS.  4.  They  insist  upon  their  petition,  ver.  19,  20.  5.  Sa- 
muel  promises  them,  from  God,  that  they  shall  shortly  be  gra- 
tified, ver.  21,  22.  Thus  hard  is  it  for  people  to  know  when  they 
are  well  off. 

AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  Samuel 
was  old,  that  he  made  his  sons 
judges  over  Israel.  2  Now  the  name 
of  his  firstborn  was  Joel;  and  the 
name  of  his  second,  Abiah  :  thei/  were 
judges  in  Beer-sheba.  3  And  his 
sons  walked  not  in  his  ways,  but 
turned  aside  after  lucre,  and  took 
bribes,  and  perverted  judgment. 

Two  sad  things  we  find  here,  but  not 
strange  things :— 1.  A  good  and  useful  man 
growing  old  and  unfit  for  service  (v.  1) : 
Samuel  was  old,  and  could  not  judge  Israel, 
as  he  had  done.  He  is  not  reckoned  to  be 
past  sixty  years  of  age  now,  perhaps  not  sc 
much ;  but  he  was  a  man  betimes,  was  full 
of  thoughts  and  cares  when  he  was  a  child, 
which  perhaps  hastened  the  infirmities  of 
age  upon  him.  The  fruits  that  are  the  first 
ripe  keep  the  worst.  He  had  spent  his  strength 
and  spirits  in  the  fatigue  of  public  business, 
and  now,  if  he  think  to  shake  himself  as  at 
other  times,  he  finds  he  is  mistaken  :  old  age 
has  cut  his  hair.  Those  that  are  in  the 
prime  of  their  time  ought  to  be  busy  in 
doing  the  work  of  life :  for,  as  they  go  into 
years,  they  will  find  themselves  less  disposed 
to  it  and  less  able  for  it.  2.  The  children  of 
a  good  man  turning  aside,  and  not  treading 
in  his  steps.  Samuel  had  given  his  sons  so 
good  an  education,  and  they  had  given  him 
such  good  hopes  of  their  doing  well,  and 
gained  such  a  reputation  in  Israel,  that  he 
made  them  judges,  assistants  to  him  awhile, 
and  afterwards  deputies  under  him  at  Beer- 
sheba,  which  lay  remote  from  Ramah,  v.  2. 
Probably  the  southern  countries  petitioned 
for  their  residence  there,  that  they  might  not 
be  necessitated  to  travel  far  with  their  causes. 
We  have  reason  to  think  that  Samuel  gave 
them  their  commissions,  not  because  they 
were  his  sons  (he  had  no  ambition  to  entail 
the  government  upon  his  family,  any  more 
than  Gideon  had),  but  because,  for  aught 
that  yet  appeared,  they  were  men  very  fit  for 
the  trust;  and  none  so  proper  to  ease  the 
aged  judge,  and  take  some  of  the  burden  oflf 
him,  as  {cceteris  paribus — other  things  being 
equal)  his  own  sons,  who  no  doubt  were 
respected  for  their  good  father's  sake,  and, 
having  such  an  advantage  at  setting  out, 
might  soon  have  been  great  if  they  had  but 
been  good.  But,  alas  !  his  sons  walked  not  in 
his  ways  (v.  3),  and,  when  their  character  was 
the  reverse  of  his,  their  relation  to  sc  good  a 
man,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  their 
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honour,  was  really  their  disgrace.  Degene- 
ranti  genus  opprobrium — A  good  extraction 
is  a  reproach  to  him  that  degenerates  from  it. 
Note,  Those  that  have  the  most  grace  them- 
selves cannot  give  grace  to  their  children. 
It  has  often  been  the  grief  of  good  men  to 
see  their  posterity,  instead  of  treading  in 
their  steps,  trampling  upon  them,  and,  as 
Job  speaks,  marring  their  path.  Nay,  many 
that  have  begun  well,  promised  fair,  and  set 
out  in  the  right  path,  so  that  their  parents 
and  friends  have  had  great  hopes  of  them, 
yet  afterwards  have  turned  aside  to  by- 
paths, and  been  the  grief  of  those  of  whom 
they  should  have  been  the  joy.  When 
Samuel's  sons  were  made  judges,  and  settled 
at  a  distance  from  kim,  then  they  discovered 
themselves.  Thus,  (1.)  Many  that  have  been 
well  educated,  and  have  conducted  them- 
selves well  while  they  were  under  their 
parents'  eye,  when  they  have  gone  abroad 
into  the  world  and  set  up  for  themselves 
have  proved  bad.  Let  none  therefore  be 
secure  either  of  themselves  or  theirs,  but 
depend  on  divine  grace.  (2.)  Many  that 
have  done  well  in  a  state  of  meanness  and 
subjection  have  been  spoiled  by  preferment 
and  power.  Honours  change  men's  minds, 
and  too  often  for  the  worse.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Samuel's  sons  were  so  profane 
and  vicious  as  EH's  sons ;  but,  whatever  they 
were  in  other  respects,  they  were  corrupt 
judges,  they  turned  aside  after  lucre,  after  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,  so  the  Chaldee 
reads  it.  Note,  The  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil.  It  is  pernicious  in  any,  but  espe- 
cially in  judges.  Samuel  had  taken  no 
bribes  (cA.  xii.  3),  but  his  sons  had,  though, 
no  doubt,  he  warned  them  against  it  when 
he  made  them  judges  ;  and  then  they  per- 
verted judgment.  In  determining  contro- 
versies, they  had  an  eye  to  the  bribe,  not  to 
the  law,  and  enquired  who  bid  highest,  not 
who  had  right  on  his  side.  It  is  sad  with  a 
people  when  the  public  justice  that  should 
do  them  right,  being  perverted^  does  them 
the  greatest  wrong. 

4  Then  all  the  elders  of  Israel 
gathered  themselves  together,  and 
came  to  Samuel  unto  Ramah,  5  And 
said  unto  him,  Behold,  thou  art  old, 
and  thy  sons  walk  not  in  thy  ways : 
now  make  us  a  king  to  judge  us  like 
all  the  nations.  6  But  the  thing  dis- 
pleased Samuel,  when  they  said,  Give 
us  a  king  to  judge  us.  And  Samuel 
prayed  unto  the  Lord.  7  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  Hearken 
unto  the  voice  of  the  people  in  all 
that  they  say  unto  thee  :  for  they 
have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have 
rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign 
over  them.  8  According  to  all  the 
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works  which  they  have  done  since 
the  day  that  I  brought  them  up  out 
of  Egypt  even  unto  this  day,  where- 
with they  have  forsaken  me,  and 
served  other  gods,  so  do  they  also 
unto  thee.  9  Now  therefore  hearken 
unto  their  voice  :  howbeit  yet  protest 
solemnly  unto  them,  and  show  them 
the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall 
reign  over  them.  10  And  Samuel 
told  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  unto 
the  people  that  asked  of  him  a  king. 

11  And  he  said.  This  will  be  the 
manner  of  the  king  that  shall  reign 
over  you :  he  will  take  your  sons, 
and  appoint  them  for  himself,  for  his 
chariots,  and  to  be  his  horsemen ;  and 
some  shall  run  before  his   chariots. 

12  And  he  will  appoint  him  captains 
over  thousands,  and  captains  over 
fifties ;  and  will  set  them  to  ear  his 
ground,  and  to  reap  his  harvest,  and 
to  make  his  instruments  of  war,  and 
instruments  of  his  chariots.  13  And 
he  will  take  your  daughters  to  he  con- 
fectionaries,  and  to  be  cooks,  and  to 
be  bakers.  14  And  he  will  take  your 
fields,  and  your  vineyards,  and  your 
oliveyards,  even  the  best  of  them,  and 
give  them  to  his  servants.  15  And 
he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed, 
and  of  your  vineyards,  and  give  to 
his  officers,  and  to  his  servants.  16* 
And  he  will  take  your  menservants, 
and  your  maidservants,  and  your 
goodliest  young  men,  and  your  asses, 
and  put  them  to  his  work.  17  He 
will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep: 
and  ye  shall  be  his  servants.  18  And 
ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day  because 
of  your  king  which  ye  shall  have 
chosen  you;  and  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  you  in  that  day.  19  Never- 
theless the  people  refused  to  obey  the 
voice  of  Samuel ;  and  they  said,  Nay ; 
but  we  will  have  a  king  over  us  ;  20 
That  we  also  may  be  like  all  the 
nations ;  and  that  our  king  may  judge 
us,  and  go  out  before  us,  and  fight 
our  battles.  21  And  Samuel  heard 
all  the  words  of  the  people,  and  he 
rehearsed  them  in  the  ears  of  the 
Lord.  22  And  the  Lord  said  to 
Samuel,  Hearken  unto  their  voice 
and  make  them  a  king.     And  Samuel 
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said  unto  the  men  of  Israel,  Go  ye 
every  man  unto  his  city. 

We  have  here  the  starting  of  a  matter 
perfectly  new  and  surprising,  which  was  the 
setting  up  of  kingly  government  in  Israel. 
Perhaps  the  thing  had  been  often  talked  of 
among  them  by  those  that  were  given  to 
change  and  affected  that  which  looked  great. 
But  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  ever  till  now 
publicly  proposed  and  debated.  Abimelech 
was  little  better  than  a  titular  king,  though 
he  is  said  to  reign  over  Israel  (Judges  ix.  22), 
and  perhaps  his  fall  had  for  a  great  while 
rendered  the  title  of  king  odious  in  Israel, 
as  that  of  Tarquinius  did  among  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but,  if  it  had,  by  this  time  the  odium 
was  worn  off,  and  some  bold  steps  are  here 
taken  towards  so  great  a  revolution  as  that 
amounted  to.     Here  is, 

I.  The  address  of  the  elders  to  Samuel  in 
this  matter  (v.  4,  5) :  They  gathered  themselves 
together,  by  common  consent ;  and  not  in  a 
riotous  tumultuous  manner,  but  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  character,  they  came  to  him  to 
his  house  at  Ramah  with  their  address,  which 
contained, 

1.  A  remonstrance  of  their  grievances: 
in  short.  Thou  art  old,  and  thy  sons  walk  not 
in  thy  ways.  Many  a  fairer  occasion  that 
people  had  had  to  ask  a  king,  when  they 
were  oppressed  by  their  neighbours  or  em- 
broiled at  home  for  want  of  a  king  in  Israel, 
but  a  small  thing  will  serve  factious  spirits 
for  a  colour  to  desire  a  change.  (1.)  It  was 
true  that  Samuel  was  old  ;  but  if  that  made 
him  less  able  to  ride  the  circuit,  and  sit  long 
an  the  bench,  yet  it  made  him  the  more  wise 
and  experienced,  and,  upon  that  account, 
the  fitter  to  rule.  If  he  was  old,  had  he  not 
grown  old  in  their  service?  And  it  was 
very  unkind,  ungrateful,  nay,  and  unjust,  to 
cast  him  off  when  he  was  old,  who  had 
spent  his  days  in  doing  them  good.  God 
had  saved  his  youth  from  being  despicable 
(ch.  iii.  20),  yet  they  make  his  old  age  so, 
which  should  have  been  counted  worthy  of 
double  honour.  If  old  people  be  upbraided 
with  their  infirmities,  and  laid  aside  for  them, 
let  them  not  think  it  strange ;  Samuel  him- 
self was  so.  (2.)  It  was  true  that  his  sons 
did  not  walk  in  his  ways ;  the  more  was  his 
grief,  but  they  could  not  say  it  was  his  fault : 
he  had  not,  like  Eli,  indulged  them  in  their 
badness,  but  was  ready  to  receive  complaints 
against  them.  And,  if  that  had  been  the 
thing  desired,  we  may  well  suppose,  upon 
the  making  out  of  the  charge  of  bribery 
against  them  he  would  have  superseded  their 
commissions  and  punished  them.  But  this 
would  not  content  the  elders  of  Israel; 
they  had  another  project  in  their  head. 

2.  A  petition  for  the  redress  of  these 
grievances,  by  setting  a  king  over  them :  Make 
us  a  king  to  judge  us  like  all  the  nations.  Thus 
far  it  was  well,  that  they  did  not  rise  up  in 
rcbelhon  against  Samuel  and  set  up  a  king  for 
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themselves,  vi  et  armis — ly  force;  but 
they  applied  to  Samuel,  God's  prophet,  and 
humbly  begged  of  him  to  do  it.  But  it 
appears  by  what  follows  that  it  was  an  evil 
proposal  and  ill  made,  and  was  displeasing 
to  God.  God  designed  them  a  king,  a  man 
after  his  own  heart,  when  Samuel  was  dead; 
but  they  would  anticipate  God's  counsel, 
and  would  have  one  now  that  Samuel  was 
old.  They  had  a  prophet  to  judge  them, 
that  had  immediate  correspondence  with 
heaven,  and  therein  they  were  great  and 
happy  above  any  nation,  none  having  God 
so  nigh  unto  them  as  they  had,  Deut.  iv.  7. 
But  this  would  not  serve  ;  they  must  have  a 
king  to  judge  them  with  external  pomp 
and  power,  like  all  the  nations.  A  poor 
prophet  in  a  mantle,  though  conversant  in 
the  visions  of  the  Almighty,  looked  mean 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  judged  by  outward 
appearance ;  but  a  king  in  a  purple  robe, 
with  his  guards  and  officers  of  state,  would 
look  great :  and  such  a  one  they  must  have. 
They  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  court  Samuel 
to  take  upon  him  the  title  and  dignity  of  a 
king,  but  lie  must  appoint  them  one.  They 
do  not  say,  "  Give  us  a  king  that  is  wise  and 
good,  and  will  judge  better  than  thy  sons 
do,"  but,  "  Give  us  a  king,"  any  body  that 
will  but  make  a  figure.  Thus  foolishly  did 
they  forsake  their  own  mercies,  and,  under 
pretence  of  advancing  the  dignity  of  their 
nation  to  that  of  their  neighbours,  did 
really  thrust  themselves  down  from  their 
own  excellency,  and  profane  their  crown  by 
casting  it  to  the  ground. 

II.  Samuel's  resentment  of  this  address, 
V.  6.  Let  us  see  how  he  took  it.  1 .  It  cut 
him  to  the  heart.  Probably  it  was  a  sur- 
prise to  him,  and  he  had  not  any  intimation 
before  of  their  design,  which  made  it  the 
more  grievous.  The  thing  displeased  Samuel; 
not  when  they  upbraided  him  with  his  ov\n 
infirmities  and  his  children's  irregularities 
(he  could  patiently  bear  what  reflected  on 
himself  and  his  own  family),  but  it  displeased 
him  when  they  said.  Give  us  a  king  to  judge  us, 
because  that  reflected  upon  God  and  his 
honour.  2.  It  drove  him  to  his  knees ;  he 
gave  them  no  answer  for  the  present,  but 
took  time  to  consider  of  what  they  proposed, 
and  prayed  unto  the  Lord  for  direction  what 
to  do,  spreading  the  case  before  him  and 
leaving  it  with  him,  and  so  making  himself 
easy.  Samuel  was  a  man  much  in  prayer, 
and  we  are  encouraged  in  every  thing  to  make 
our  requests  known  to  God,  Phil.  iv.  G.  When 
any  thing  disturbs  us,  it  is  our  interest,  as 
v/ell  as  our  duty,  to  show  before  God  our 
trouble,  and  he  gives  us  leave  to  be  humbly 
free  with  him. 

in.  The  instruction  God  gave  him  con- 
cerning this  matter.  Those  that  in  straits 
seek  to  God  shall  find  him  nigh  unto  them, 
and  ready  to  direct  them.     He  tells  him, 

1.  That  which  would  be  an  allay  to  his 
displeasure.  Samuel  was  much  disturbed 
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at  the  proposal :  it  troubled  him  greatly  to  see 
his  prophetic  office  thus  slighted,  and  all  the 
good  turns  he  had  done  to  Israel  thus  un- 
gratefully returned;  but  God  tells  him  he 
must  not  think  it  either  hard  or  strange. 
(1.)  He  must  not  think  it  hard  that  they  had 
put  this  slight  upon  him,  for  they  had  here- 
in put  a  shght  upon  God  himself :  "  They 
have  not  rejected  thee  only,  but  they  have  re- 
jected me.  I  share  with  thee  in  the  affront," 
V.  7.  Note,  If  God  interest  himself  in  the 
indignities  that  are  done  us,  and  the  con- 
tempts that  are  put  upon  us,  we  may  well 
aflbrd  to  bear  them  patiently ;  nor  need  we 
think  the  worse  of  ourselves  if  for  his  sake 
we  bear  reproach  (Ps.  Ixix.  7),  but  rather 
rejoice  and  count  it  an  honour.  Col.  i.  24. 
Samuel  must  not  complain  that  they  were 
weary  of  his  government,  though  just  and 
gentle,  for  really  they  were  weary  of  God's 
government ;  this  was  what  they  disliked  : 
They  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign 
over  them.  God  reigns  over  the  heathen  (Ps. 
xlvii.  8),  over  all  the  world,  but  the  govern- 
ment of  Israel  had  hitherto  been,  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner  than  ever  any  government 
was,  a  Theocracy,  a  divine  government; 
their  judges  had  their  call  and  commission 
immediately  from  God ;  the  affairs  of  their 
nation  were  under  his  peculiar  direction.  As 
the  constitution,  so  the  administration  of 
their  government,  was  by  Thus  saith  the  Lord; 
this  method  they  were  weary  of,  though  it 
was  their  honour  and  safety,  above  any 
thing,  so  long  as  they  kept  in  with  God. 
They  were  indeed  so  much  the  more  exposed 
to  calamities  if  they  provoked  God  to  anger 
by  sin,  and  found  they  could  not  transgress 
at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  other  nations  could, 
which  perhaps  was  the  true  reason  why  they 
desired  to  stand  upon  the  same  terms  with 
God  that  other  nations  did.  (2.)  He  must 
not  think  it  strange,  nor  marvel  at  the 
matter,  for  they  do  as  they  always  have  done  : 
According  to  all  the  worJcs  which  they  have 
done,  since  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt,  so  do  they  unto  thee,  v.  8  ;  They  had 
at  first  been  so  very  respectful  and  obsequi- 
ous to  Samuel  that  he  began  to  hope  they 
were  cured  of  their  old  stubborn  disposition ; 
])ut  now  he  found  himself  deceived  in  them, 
and  must  not  be  surprised  at  it.  They  had 
always  been  rude  to  their  governors,  witness 
Moses  and  Aaron  ;  nay,  They  have  forsaken 
me  and  served  other  gods  :  the  greatness  of 
their  crime,  in  affecting  new  gods,  may 
make  this  crime  of  affecting  new  governors 
seem  little.  Samuel  might  expect  they  would 
deal  treacherously,  for  they  were  called 
transgressors  from  the  womb,  Isa.  xlviii.  8. 
This  had  been  their  manner  from  their  youth 
up,  Jer.  xxii.  21. 

2.  He  tells  him  that  which  would  be  an 
answer  to  their  demand.  Samuel  would  not 
have  known  what  to  say  if  God  had  not  in- 
structed him.  Should  he  oppose  the  motion, 
it  would  bespeak  a  greater  fondness  of  power 
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and  dominion  than  did  become  a  prophet, 
and  an  indulgence  of  his  sons.  Should  he 
yield  to  the  motion,  it  would  look  hke  the 
betraying  of  his  trust,  and  he  would  become 
accessory  to  all  the  bad  consequences  of  a 
change.  Aaron  sinned  in  gratifying  the 
people  when  they  said.  Make  us  gods  j  Samuel 
dares  not  therefore  comply  with  them  when 
they  say.  Make  us  a  king,  but  he  gives  them, 
with  assurance,  the  answer  God  sent  them. 

(1 .)  He  must  tell  them  that  they  shall  have 
a  king.  Hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  people, 
V.  7,  and  again,  v.  9.  Not  that  God  was 
pleased  with  their  request,  but,  as  sometimes 
he  crosses  us  in  love,  so  at  other  times  he 
gratifies  us  in  wrath ;  he  did  so  here.  When 
they  said.  Give  us  a  king  and  princes  he  gave 
them  a  king  in  his  anger  (see  Hos.  xiii.  10, 11), 
as  he  gave  them  quails,  Ps.cvi.  15:  Ixxviii.  29. 
God  bade  Samuel  humour  them  in  this  mat- 
ter, [l.]  That  they  might  be  beaten  with  their 
own  rod,  and  might  feel,  to  their  cost,  the 
difference  between  his  government  and  the 
government  of  a  king ;  see  2  Chron.  xii.  8. 
It  soon  appeared  how  much  worse  their  con- 
dition was,  in  all  respects,  under  Saul,  than 
it  had  been  under  Samuel.  [2.]  To  prevent 
something  worse.  If  they  were  not  gratified, 
they  would  either  rise  in  rebellion  against 
Samuel  or  universally  revolt  from  their  reli- 
gion and  admit  the  gods  of  the  nations,  that 
they  might  have  kings  like  them.  Rather 
than  so,  let  them  have  a  king.  [3.]  God 
knows  how  to  bring  glory  to  himself  out  ot 
it,  and  to  serve  his  own  wise  purposes  even 
by  their  foolish  counsels. 

(2.)  But  he  must  tell  them,  withal,  that 
when  they  have  a  king  they  will  soon  have 
enough  of  him,  and  will,  when  it  is  too  late, 
repent  of  their  choice.  This  he  must  protest 
solemnly  to  them  (v.  9),  that,  if  they  would 
have  a  king  to  rule  them,  as  the  eastern  kings 
ruled  their  subjects,  they  would  find  the  yoke 
exceedingly  heavy.  They  looked  only  at  the 
pomp  or  magnificence  of  a  king,  and  thought 
that  would  make  their  nation  great  and  con- 
siderable among  its  neighbours,  and  would 
strike  a  terror  upon  their  enemies ;  but  he 
must  bid  them  consider  how  they  would  like 
to  bear  the  charges  of  that  pomp,  and  how 
they  would  endure  that  arbitrary  power  which 
the  neighbouring  kings  assumed.  Note, 
Those  that  set  their  hearts  inordinately  upon 
any  thing  in  this  world  ought,  for  the  mode- 
rating of  their  desires,  to  consider  the  incon- 
veniences as  well  as  the  conveniences  that 
will  attend  it,  and  to  set  the  one  over  against 
the  other  in  their  thoughts.  Those  that  sub- 
mit to  the  government  of  the  world  and  the 
flesh  are  told  plainly  what  hard  masters  they 
are,  and  what  a  tyranny  the  dominion  of  sin 
is  ;  and  yet  they  will  exchange  God's  govern- 
ment for  it. 

IV.  SamuePs  faithful  delivery  of  God's 
mind  to  them,  c.  10.  He  told  them  all  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  how  ill  he  resented  it,  that 
he  construed  it  a  rejecting  of  him,  and  com- 
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pared  it  with  their  serving  other  gods, — that 
he  would  grant  their  request  if  they  insisted 
on  it,  but  withal  had  ordered  him  to  repre- 
sent to  them  the  certain  consequences  of  their 
clioice,  that  they  would  be  such  that  if  they 
had  any  reason  left  them,  and  would  allow 
themselves  to  consult  their  own  interest,  they 
would  withdraw  their  petition,  and  beg  to 
continue  as  they  were.  Accordingly  he  lays 
before  them,  very  particularly,  what  would 
be,  not  the  right  of  a  king  in  general,  but 
the  manner  of  the  king  that  should  reign  over 
them,  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  nations, 
v.  11.  Samuel  does  not  speak  (as  bishop 
Patrick  expounds  it)  of  a  just  and  honest 
right  of  a  king  to  do  these  things,  for  his 
right  is  quite  otherwise  described  in  that 
part  of  Moses's  law  which  concerns  the  king's 
duty,  but  such  a  right  as  the  kings  of  the 
nations  had  then  acquired.  This  shall  be  the 
manner  of  the  king,  that  is,  "  thus  he  must 
support  his  dignity  at  the  expense  of  that 
which  is  dearest  to  you,  and  thus  he  will 
abuse  his  power,  as  those  that  have  power 
are  apt  to  do  ;  and,  having  the  militia  in  his 
hand,  you  will  be  under  a  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  him." 

1.  If  they  will  have  such  a  king  as  the 
nations  have,  let  them  consider,  (1.)  That 
king  must  have  a  great  retinue,  abundance 
of  servants  to  wait  on  him,  grooms  to  look 
after  his  chariots  and  horses,  gentlemen  to 
ride  about  with  him,  and  footmen  to  run  be- 
fore his  chariots.  This  is  the  chief  grandeur 
of  princes,  and  the  imaginary  glory  of  great 
men,  to  have  a  multitude  of  attendants.  And 
whence  must  he  have  these  ?  "  Why,  he  will 
take  your  sons,  who  are  free-born,  have  a 
liberal  education,  and  whom  you  now  have  at 
your  own  disposal,  and  will  appoint  them  for 
himself,"  v.  11.  They  must  wait  upon  him, 
and  be  at  his  beck;  those  that  used  to  work 
for  their  parents  and  themselves  must  work 
for  him,  ear  his  ground,  and  reap  his  harvest 
(v.  12),  and  count  it  their  preferment  too,t7. 16. 
This  would  be  a  gi-eat  change.  (2.)  He  must 
keep  a  great  table ;  he  will  not  be  content  to 
dine  with  his  neighbours  upon  a  sacrifice,  as 
Samuel  used  to  do  (cA.  ix.  13) ;  but  he  must 
have  a  variety  of  dainty  dishes,  forced  meats, 
and  sweet-meats,  and  delicate  sauces ;  and 
who  must  prepare  him  these  ?  "  Why,  he 
will  take  your  daughters,  the  most  ingenious 
and  handy  of  them,  whom  you  hoped  to  pre- 
fer to  houses  and  tables  of  their  own ;  and, 
whether  you  be  mlling  or  no,  they  must  be 
his  confectioners,  and  cooks,  and  bakers, 
and  the  like."  (3.)  "  He  must  needs  have  a 
standing  army,  for  guards  and  garrisons  ; 
:md  your  sons,  instead  of  being  elders  of  your 
cities,  and  living  in  quiet  and  honour  at 
home,  must  be  captains  over  thousands  and 
captains  over  fifties,  and  must  be  disposed  of 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign."  (4.)  "  You 
may  expect  that  he  will  have  great  favourites, 
whom,  having  dignified  and  ennobled,  he 
must  enrich,  and  give  them  estates  suitable 
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to  their  honour ;  and  which  way  can  he  do 
that,  but  out  of  your  inheritances  ?  v.  14. 
He  will  take  your  fields  and  vineyards,  which 
descended  to  you  from  your  ancestors,  and 
which  you  hoped  to  leave  to  your  posterity 
after  you,  even  the  best  of  them;  and  will  not 
only  take  them  to  himself  (you  could  bear 
that  better),  but  he  will  give  them  to  his  ser- 
vants, who  will  be  your  masters,  and  bear 
rule  over  that  for  which  you  have  laboured. 
How  will  you  like  that  ?"  5.  "  He  must 
have  great  revenues  to  maintain  his  grandeur 
and  power  with ;  and  whence  must  he  have 
them  but  from  you  ?  He  will  take  the  tenth 
of  the  fruits  of  your  ground  {v.  15),  and  your 
cattle,  V.  17.  You  think  the  tenths,  the 
double  tenths,  which  the  law  of  God  has 
appointed  for  the  support  of  the  church, 
grievous  enough,  and  grudge  the  payment 
of  them ;  but,  if  you  have  a  king,  there  must 
issue  another  tenth  out  of  your  estates,  which 
will  be  levied  with  more  rigour,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  royal  dignity.  Consider  the  ex- 
pense with  the  magnificence,  and  whether  it 
will  quit  cost." 

2.  These  would  be  their  grievances,  and, 
(1.)  They  would  have  none  but  God  to  com- 
plain to.  Once  they  complained  to  the  prince 
himself,  and  were  answered,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  king.  Your  yoke  is  heavy,  and 
I  will  add  to  it,  1  Kings  xii.  11.  (2.)  When 
they  complained  to  God  he  would  not  hear 
them,  v.  18.  Nor  could  they  expect  that  he 
should,  both  because  they  had  been  deaf  to 
his  calls  and  admonitions,  and  this  trouble, 
in  particular,  they  had  brought  upon  them- 
selves by  rejecting  him,  and  would  not  l)e- 
lieve  when  he  told  them  what  would  come  of 
it.  Note,  When  we  bring  ourselves  into  dis- 
tress by  our  own  irregular  desires  and  pro- 
jects we  justly  forfeit  the  comfort  of  prayer 
and  the  benefit  of  divine  aids,  and,  if  God  be 
not  better  to  us  than  we  deserve,  must  have 
our  relief  in  our  own  hands,  and  then  it  is 
bad  with  us. 

V.  The  people's  obstinacy  in  their  demand, 
v.  19,  20.  One  would  think  such  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  consequences  as  this  was, 
coming  from  God  himself,  who  can  neither 
deceive  by  his  word  nor  be  deceived  in  his 
knowledge,  should  have  prevailed  \vith  them 
to  waive  their  request :  but  their  hearts  were 
upon  it,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil :  "  We 
will  have  a  king  over  us,  whatever  God  or 
Samuel  say  to  the  contrary ;  we  will  have  a 
king,  whatever  it  cost  us,  and  whatever  in- 
convenience we  bring  upon  ourselves  or  our 
posterity  by  it."  See  their  folly.  1.  They 
were  quite  deaf  to  reason  and  blind  to  their 
own  interest.  They  could  not  answer  Samuel's 
arguments  against  it,  nor  deny  the  force  of 
them,  and  yet  they  grow  more  violent  in  their 
request,  and  more  insolent.  Before  it  was, 
"  Pray,  make  us  a  king  ;"  now  it  is,  "  ^ay, 
but  we  will  have  a  king ;  yea,  that  we  will, 
because  we  will ;  nor  will  we  bear  to  have  any 
thing  said  against  it."  See  the  absurdity  of  in« 
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ordinate  desires,  and  h  jw  they  rob  men  of  their 
reason.  2.  They  could  not  stay  God's  time. 
God  had  intimated  to  them  in  the  law  that, 
in  due  time,  Israel  should  have  a  king  (Deut. 
xvii.  14,  15),  and  perhaps  they  had  some  in- 
timation that  the  time  was  at  hand  ;  but  they 
are  all  in  haste  :  "  We,  in  our  day,  will  have 
this  king  over  us."  Could  they  but  have 
waited  ten  or  twelve  years  longer  they  would 
have  had  David,  a  king  of  God's  giving  in 
mercy,  and  all  the  calamities  that  attended 
the  setting  up  of  Saul  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. Sudden  resolves  and  hasty  desires 
make  work  for  a  long  and  leisurely  repent- 
ance. 3.  That  which  they  aimed  at  in  de- 
siring a  king  was  not  only,  as  before,  that 
they  might  be  like  the  nations,  and  levelled 
with  the  one  above  whom  God  had  so  far 
advanced  them,  but  that  they  might  have  one 
to  judge  them,  and  to  go  out  before  them 
when  they  took  the  field,  and  to  fight  their 
battles.  Foolish  people  and  unwise  !  Could 
they  ever  desire  a  battle  better  fought  for 
them  than  the  last  was,  by  Samuel's  prayer 
and  God's  thunder  ?  ch.  vii.  10.  Was  victory 
hereby  too  sure  to  them  ?  And  were  they 
fond  of  trying  the  chance  of  war  at  the  same 
uncertamty  that  others  did  ?  So  sick,  it  seems, 
were  they  of  their  privileges  :  and  what  was 
the  issue  ?  Their  first  king  was  slain  in  a 
battle,  which  none  of  their  judges  ever  were ; 
KO  was  Josiah,  one  of  the  last  and  best. 

VI.  The  dismissing  of  them  with  an  inti- 
mation that  very  shortly  they  should  have 
what  they  asked.  1.  Samuel  rehearsed  all 
their  words  in  the  ears  of  the  Lord,  r.  21. 
Not  but  that  God  perfectly  knew  it,  without 
Samuel's  report ;  but  thus  he  dealt  faithfully 
between  God  and  Israel,  as  a  prophet,  return- 
mg  the  answer  to  him  that  sent  him ;  and 
thus  he  waited  on  God  for  further  direction. 
God  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
case  we  are  in  care  and  doubt  about,  but  he 
will  know  it  from  us.  His  rehearsing  it  in 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  intimates  that  it  was 
done  in  private ;  for  the  people  were  not  dis- 
posed to  join  with  him  in  prayer  to  God  for 
direction  in  this  matter ;  also  it  bespeaks  a 
holy  familiarity,  to  which  God  graciously 
admits  his  people  :  they  speak  in  the  ears  of 
the  Lord,  as  one  friend  whispers  with  another; 
their  communion  with  God  is  meat  they  have 
to  eat  which  the  world  knows  not  of,  John  iv. 
32.  2.  God  gave  direction  that  they  should 
nave  a  king,  since  they  were  so  inordinately 
set  upon  it  (y.  22) :  "  Make  them  a  king,  and 
let  them  make  their  best  of  him,  and  thank 
themselves  if  that  very  pomp  and  power 
which  they  are  so  eager  to  see  their  sovereign 
in  be  their  plague  and  burden."  So  he  gave 
them  up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts.  Samuel 
told  them  this,  but  sent  them  home  for  the 
present,  every  man  to  his  city;  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  person  must  be  left  to  God ; 
they  had  now  no  more  to  do.  When  God 
saw  fit  to  notify  the  choice  to  Samuel  they 
should  hear  further  from  him ;  in  the  mean 
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time  let  them  keep  the  peace  and  expect  the 
issue. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Samuel  had  promiied  lirael,  from  God,  that  thejr  ihould  hare  a 
kiiifr;  it  if  itrange  that  the  next  iiewi  i(  nntof  candidate*  tetting 
lip  for  the  government,  making  an  interest  in  the  people,  or 
reooiumending  thcmtelvet  to  Samuel,  and,  by  him,  to  God,  to  be 
put  in  nomination.  Why  does  not  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  whoever  he  ii,  look  about  him  now,  remembering  Jacob'l 
entail  of  the  sceptre  on  that  tribe  ?  If  there  never  a  bold  aspirinf 
man  in  Israel,  to  fay,  "  1  will  be  king,  if  God  will  choote  me'" 
No,  none  appears,  whether  it  it  owing  to  a  culpable  mean-tpi- 
ritednetf  or  a  laudable  humility  I  know  not ;  but  turely  it  if  what 
can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  kingdom  ;  arrows, 
tuch  a  crown,  set  up,  and  nobody  bids  for  it.  Most  governmenti 
began  in  the  ambiiion  of  the  prince  to  rule,  but  Israel's  in  tb« 
ambition  of  the  people  to  be  ruled.  Had  any  of  those  eldarf  who 
petitioned  for  a  king  afterwardf  petitioned  to  be  king,  I  thouM 
have  suspected  that  person's  ambition  to  hate  been  at  the  bottont 
of  the  motion  ;  but  now  (let  them  have  the  praise  of  what  was 
good  in  them)  it  was  not  so.  God  having,  in  the  Inw,  under- 
taken to  choose  their  king  (Deut.  xvii.  15),  they  all  fit  still,  (ill 
they  hear  from  heaven,  and  that  they  do  in  this  chapter,  which 
begins  the  story  of  Saul,  their  first  king,  and,  by  strange  f  tepf  ol 
Providence,  brings  him  to  Samuel  to  be  anointed  privately,  and 
so  to  be  prepared  for  an  election  by  lot,  and  a  public  commenda- 
tion to  the  people,  which  follnwf  in  the  next  chapter.     Hera  if, 

I.  A  fhort  account  of  Saul't  parentage  and  person,  ver.  1,  2. 

II.  A  Urge  and  particular  account  of  the  bringing  of  him  to  Sa- 
muel, to  whom  he  had  been  befor*  altogether  a  stranger.  1.  God, 
by  revelation,  had  told  Samuel  to  expect  him,  ver.  15,  16.  2.  God, 
by  providence,  led  him  to  Samuel.  (I.)  Being  sent  to  seek  his 
father's  asses,  he  was  at  a  lost,  ver.  3 — 5.  (2.)  By  the  advice  of 
his  servant,  he  determined  to  consult  Samuel,  ver.  6 — 10.  (3.)  By 
the  direction  of  the  young  maidens,  he  found  him  out,  ver. 
11  — 14.  (4.)  Samuel,  being  informed  ot  God  concirning  him 
(ver.  17),  treated  him  with  respect  in  the  gate  (ver.  18—21),  in 
the  dining-room  (ver.  22 — 24),  and  at  length  in  private,  where  he 
prepared  him  to  hear  the  surprising  news  that  he  must  be  king, 
ver.  25—27.  And  these  beginnings  would  have  been  very  hopeful 
and  promising  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  tin  of  the  people  wat 
the  spring  of  thit  great  affair. 

NOW  there  was  a  man  of  Benja- 
min, whose  name  was  Kish,  the 
son  of  Abiel,  the  son  of  Zeror,  the 
son  of  Bechorath,  the  son  of  Aphiah, 
a  Benjamite,  a  mighty  man  of  power. 
2  And  he  had  a  son,  whose  name  was 
Saul,  a  choice  young  man,  and  a 
goodly :  and  there  was  not  among  the 
children  of  Israel  a  goodlier  person 
than  he  :  from  his  shoulders  and  up- 
ward he  was  higher  than  any  of  the 
people. 

We  are  here  told,  l.What  a  good  family  Saul 
was  of,  V.  1 .  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ; 
so  was  the  New-Testament  Saul,  who  also 
was  called  Paul,  and  he  mentions  it  as  his 
honour,  for  Benjamin  was  a  favourite,  Rom.  xi. 
1  ;  Phil.  iii.  5.  That  tribe  had  been  reduced 
to  a  very  small  number  by  the  fatal  war  with 
Gibeah,  and  much  ado  there  was  to  provide 
wives  for  those  600  men  that  were  the  poor 
remains  of  it  out  of  that  diminished  tribe, 
which  is  here  called,  with  good  reason,  the 
smallest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  v.  2].  Saul 
sprang  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground. 
That  tribe,  though  fewest  in  number,  was 
first  in  dignity,  God  giving  more  abundant 
honour  to  that  part  which  lacked,  1  Cor.  xii. 
24.  His  father  was  Kish,  a  mighty  man  of 
power,  or,  as  the  margin  reads  it,  in  sub- 
stance ;  in  spirit  bold,  in  body  strong,  in 
estate  wealthy.  The  whole  lot  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  coming  to  be  distributed  among 
600  men,  Ave  may  suppose  their  inheritance* 
were  much  larger  than  theirs  who  were  of 
other  tribes,  an  advantage  which  somewhat 
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helped  to  balance  the  disadvantage  of  the 
smallness  of  their  number.  2.  What  a  good 
figure  Saul  made,  v.  2.  No  mention  is  here 
made  of  his  wisdom  or  virtue,  his  learning 
or  piety,  or  any  of  the  accomplishments  of 
his  mind,  but  that  he  was  a  tall,  proper, 
handsome  man,  that  had  a  good  face,  a  good 
shape,  and  a  good  presence,  graceful  and 
well  proportioned :  Among  all  the  children  of 
Israel  there  was  not  a  goodlier  person  than  he  ; 
and,  as  if  nature  had  marked  him  for  pre- 
eminence and  superiority,  he  was  taller  by 
the  head  and  shoulders  than  any  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  fitter  to  be  a  match  for  the  giants  of 
Gath,  the  champions  of  the  Philistines. 
When  God  chose  a  king  after  his  own  heart 
he  pitched  upon  one  that  was  not  at  all  re- 
markable for  the  height  of  his  stature,  nor 
any  thing  in  his  countenance  but  the  inno- 
cence and  sweetness  that  appeared  there,  ch. 
xvi.  7,  12.  But  when  he  chose  a  king  after 
the  people's  heart,  who  aimed  at  nothing  so 
much  as  stateliness  and  grandeur,  he  pitched 
upon  this  huge  tall  man,  who,  if  he  had  no 
other  good  qualities,  yet  would  look  great. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  excelled  in 
strength  so  much  as  he  did  in  stature ; 
Samson  did,  and  him  they  shghted,  bound, 
and  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Phi- 
listines ;  justly  therefore  are  they  now  put 
off  with  one  who,  though  of  uncommon 
height,  is  weak  as  other  men.  They  would 
have  a  king  like  the  nations,  and  the  nations 
commonly  chose  portly  men  for  their  kings. 
3  And  the  asses  of  Kish  Saul's 
father  were  lost.  And  Kish  said  to 
Saul  his  son,  Take  now  one  of  the 
servants  with  thee,  and  arise,  go  seek 
the  asses.  4  And  he  passed  through 
mount  Ephraim,  and  passed  through 
the  land  of  Shalisha,  but  they  found 
the7n  not :  then  they  passed  through 
the  land  of  Shalim,  and  there  they 
were  not :  and  he  passed  through  the 
land  of  the  Benjamites,  but  they  found 
them  not.  5  And  when  they  were 
come  to  the  land  of  Zuph,  Saul  said 
to  his  servant  that  was  with  him, 
Come,  let  us  return ;  lest  my  father 
leave  caring  for  the  asses,  and  take 
thought  for  us.  6*  And  he  said  unto 
him,  Behold  now,  there  is  in  this  city 
a  man  of  God,  and  he  is  an  honour- 
able man ;  all  that  he  saith  cometh 
surely  to  pass :  now  let  us  go  thither ; 
peradventure  he  can  show  us  our  way 
that  we  should  go.  7  Then  said  Saul 
to  his  servant.  But,  behold,  if  we  go, 
what  shall  we  bring  the  man  ?  for  the 
bread  is  spent  in  our  vessels,  and  there 
is  not  a  present  to  bring  to  the  man 
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of  God :  what  have  we  ?  8  And  the 
servant  answered  Saul  again,  and  said, 
Behold,  I  have  here  at  hand  the  fourth 
part  of  a  shekel  of  silver :  that  will  I 
give  to  the  man  of  God,  to  tell  us  our 
way.  9  (Beforetime  in  Israel,  when 
a  man  went  to  enquire  of  God,  thus 
he  spake.  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  the 
seer :  for  he  that  is  now  called  a 
Prophet  was  beforetime  called  a  Seer.) 
10  Then  said  Saul  to  his  servant, 
Well  said ;  come,  let  us  go.  So  they 
went  unto  the  city  where  the  man  of 
God  was. 


Here  is,  I.  A  great  man  rising  from  small 
beginnings.  It  does  not  appear  that  Saul 
had  any  preferment  at  all,  or  was  in  any 
post  of  honour  or  trust,  till  he  was  chosen 
king  of  Israel.  Most  that  are  advanced  rise 
gradually,  but  Saul,  from  the  level  with  his 
neighbours,  stepped  at  once  into  the  throne, 
according  to  that  of  Hannah,  He  raiseth  up  the 
poor  out  of  the  dust,  to  set  them  among  princes, 
1  Sam.  ii.  8.  Saul,  it  should  seem,  though 
he  was  himself  married  and  had  children 
grown  up,  yet  lived  in  his  father's  house, 
and  was  subject  to  him.  Promotion  comes 
not  by  chance  nor  human  probabilities,  but 
God  is  the  Judge. 

II.  A  great  event  arising  from  small  oc- 
currences. How  low  does  the  history  begin ! 
Having  to  trace  Saul  to  the  crown,  we  find 
him  first  employed  as  meanly  as  any  we  meet 
with  called  out  to  preferment. 

1 .  Saul's  father  sends  him  with  one  of  his 
servants  to  seek  some  asses  that  he  had  lost. 
It  may  be  they  had  no  way  then  to  give  pubhc 
notice  of  such  a  number  of  asses  strayed  or 
stolen  out  of  the  grounds  of  Kish  the  Ben- 
jamite.  A  very  good  law  they  had  to  oblige 
men  to  bring  back  an  ox  or  an  ass  that  went 
astray,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  was,  as 
other  good  laws,  neglected  and  forgotten. 
It  is  easy  to  observe  here  that  those  wha 
have  must  expect  to  lose,  that  it  is  wisdom 
to  look  after  what  is  lost,  that  no  man  should 
think  it  below  him  to  know  the  state  of  his 
flocks,  that  children  should  be  forward  to 
serve  their  parents'  interests.  Saul  readily 
went  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  v.  3,  4.  His 
taking  care  of  the  asses  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  so  much  to  the  humility  of  his  spirit  as 
to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  those  times. 
But  his  obedience  to  his  father  in  it  was 
very  commendable.  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent 
in  his  business,  and  dutiful  to  his  superiors, 
willing  to  stoop  and  willing  to  take  pains  ?  he 
does  as  Saul  stand  fair  for  preferment.  The 
servant  of  Kish  would  be  faithful  only  as  a 
servant,  but  Saul  as  a  son,  in  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  therefore  he  was  sent  with  him. 
Saul  and  his  servants  travelled  far  (probably 
on  foot)  in  quest  of  the  asses,  but  in  vain : 
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they  found  them  not.     He  missed  of  what 
he  sought,  but  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the   disappointment,  for  he  met  with   the 
kingdom,  which  he  never  dreamed  of. 

2.  When  he  could  not  find  them,  he  de- 
termined to  return  to  his  father  (v.  5),  in 
consideration  of  his  father's  tender  concern 
for  him,  being  apprehensive  that  if  they  staid 
out  any  longer  his  aged  father  would  begin 
to  fear,  as  Jacob  concerning  Joseph,  that  an 
evil  beast  had  devoured  them  or  some  mis- 
chief had  befallen  them  ;  he  \vill  leave  caring 
for  the  asses,  as  much  as  he  was  in  care  about 
them,  and  will  take  thought  for  us.  Children 
should  take  care  that  they  do  nothing  to 
grieve  or  frighten  their  parents,  but  be  tender 
of  their  tenderness. 

3.  His  servant  proposed  (for,  it  should 
seem,  he  had  more  religion  in  him  than  his 
master)  that,  since  they  were  now  at  Ramah, 
they  should  call  on  Samuel,  and  take  his  ad- 
vice in  this  important  affair.  Observe  here, 
(1.)  They  were  close  by  the  city  where 
Samuel  lived,  and  that  put  it  into  their  heads 
to  consult  him  (v.  6)  :  There  is  in  this  city  a 
man  of  God.  Note,  Wherever  we  are  we 
should  improve  our  opportunities  of  ac- 
quainting ourselves  with  those  that  are  wise 
and  good.  But  there  are  many  that  will 
consult  a  man  of  God,  if  he  comes  in  their 
way,  that  would  not  go  a  step  out  of  their 
way  to  get  wisdom.  (2.)  The  servant  spoke 
very  respectfully  concerning  Samuel,  though 
he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  him,  but 
by  common  fame  only  :  He  is  a  man  of  God, 
and  an  honourable  man.  Note,  Men  of  God 
are  honourable  men,  and  should  be  so  in  our 
eyes.  Acquaintance  with  the  things  of  God, 
and  serviceableness  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
put  true  honour  upon  men,  and  make  them 
great.  This  was  the  honour  of  Samuel,  as 
a  man  of  God,  that  all  he  saith  comes  surely 
to  pass.  This  was  observed  concerning  him 
when  he  was  a  yoimg  prophet  (cA.  iii.  19), 
God  did  let  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the 
ground;  and  still  it  held  true.  (3.)  They 
agreed  to  consult  him  concerning  the  way 
that  they  should  go;  peradventure  he  can 
show  us.  All  the  use  they  would  make  of 
the  man  of  God  was  to  be  advised  by  him 
whether  they  should  return  home,  or,  if 
there  were  yet  any  hopes  of  finding  the  asses, 
which  way  they  must  go  next — a  poor  busi- 
ness to  employ  a  prophet  about !  Had  they 
said,  "  Let  us  give  up  the  asses  for  lost,  and, 
now  that  we  are  so  near  the  man  of  God, 
let  us  go  and  learn  from  him  the  good  know- 
ledge of  God,  let  us  consult  him  how  we  may 
order  our  conversations  aright,  and  enquire 
the  law  at  his  mouth,  since  we  may  not  have 
8uch  another  opportunity,  and  then  we  shall 
not  lose  our  journey" — the  proposal  would 
have  been  such  as  became  Israelites ;  but 
to  make  prophecy,  that  glory  of  Israel,  serve 
80  mean  a  turn  as  this,  discovered  too  much 
what  manner  of  sjnrit  they  were  of.  Note, 
Most  people  would  rather  be  told  their  for- 
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tune  than  told  their  duty,  how  to  be  rich 
than  how  to  be  saved.  If  it  were  the  busi- 
ness of  the  men  of  God  to  direct  for  the 
recovery  of  lost  asses,  they  would  be  con- 
sulted much  more  than  they  are  now  that  it 
is  their  business  to  direct  for  the  recovery  of 
lost  souls ;  so  preposterous  is  the  care  of 
most  men  !  (4.)  Saul  was  thoughtful  what 
present  they  should  bring  to  the  man  of  God, 
what  fee  they  should  give  him  for  his  advice 
(v.  7) :  What  shall  we  bring  the  man  f  They 
could  not  present  him,  as  Jeroboam's  wife 
did  Ahijah,  with  loaves  and  cakes  (1  Kings 
xiv.  3),  for  their  bread  was  spent ;  but  the 
servant  bethought  himself  that  he  had  in 
his  pocket  the  fourth  part  of  a  shekel,  about 
seven-pence  halfpenny  in  value,  and  that  he 
would  give  to  the  man  of  God  to  direct 
them,  v.9>.  "  'ITiat  will  do,"  says  Saul ;  "  let 
us  go,"  V.  10.  Some  think  that  when  Saul 
talked  of  giA^ng  Samuel  a  fee  he  measured 
him  by  himself,  or  by  his  sons,  as  if  he  must 
be  hired  to  do  an  honest  Israelite  a  kindness, 
and  was  like  the  false  prophets,  that  divined 
for  money,  Mic.  iii.  11.  He  came  to  him  as 
a  fortune-teller,  rather  than  as  a  prophet, 
and  therefore  thought  the  fourth  part  of  a 
shekel  was  enough  to  give  him.  But  it 
rather  seems  to  be  agreeable  to  the  general 
usage  of  those  times,  as  it  is  to  natural 
equity,  that  those  who  sowed  spiritual  things 
should  reap  not  only  eternal  things  fron* 
him  that  employs  them,  but  temporal  things 
from  those  for  whom  they  are  employed. 
Samuel  needed  not  their  money,  nor  would 
he  have  denied  them  his  advice  if  they  had 
not  brought  it  (it  is  probable,  when  he  had 
it,  he  gave  it  to  the  poor) ;  but  they  brought 
it  to  him  as  a  token  of  their  respect  and 
the  value  they  put  upon  his  ofhcc ;  nor 
did  he  refuse  it,  for  they  were  able  to  give 
it,  and,  though  it  was  but  little,  it  was 
the  widow's  mite.  But  Saul,  as  he  never 
thought  of  going  to  the  man  of  God  till 
the  servant  proposed  it,  so,  it  should  seem, 
he  mentioned  the  want  of  a  present  as  an 
objection  against  their  going ;  he  would  not 
own  that  he  had  money  in  his  pocket,  but, 
when  the  servant  generously  offered  to  be  at 
the  charge,  then,  "  Well  said,"  says  Saul ; 
"  come,  let  us  go."  Most  people  love  a  cheap 
rehgion,  and  like  it  best  when  they  can  de- 
volve the  expense  of  it  on  others.  (5.)  The 
historian  here  takes  notice  of  the  name  then 
given  to  the  prophets :  they  called  them 
Seers,  or  seeing  men  {v.  9),  not  but  that  the 
name  prophet  was  then  used,  and  applied  to 
such  persons,  but  that  of  seers  was  more  in 
use.  Note,  Those  that  are  prophets  must 
first  be  seers ;  those  who  undertake  to  speak 
to  others  of  the  things  of  God  must  have  an 
insight  into  those  things  themselves. 

1 1  And  as  they  went  up  the  hill  to 
the  city,  they  found  young  maidens 
going  out  to  draw  water,  and  said  unto 
them^  Is  the  seer  here  ?     12  And  they 
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Saul  introduced  to  Samuel. 


answered  them,  and  said,  He  is ;  be- 
hold, he  is  before  you:  make  haste 
now,  for  he  came  to  day  to  the  city ; 
for  there  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  people 
to  day  in  the  high  place:  13  As 
soon  as  ye  be  come  into  the  city,  ye 
shall  straightway  find  him,  before  he 
go  up  to  the  high  place  to  eat :  for  the 
people  will  not  eat  until  he  come, 
because  he  doth  bless  the  sacrifice; 
and  afterwards  they  eat  that  be  bid- 
den. Now  therefore  get  you  up ; 
for  about  this  time  ye  shall  find  him. 

14  And  they  went  up  into  the  city : 
and  when  they  were  come  into  the 
city,  behold,  Samuel  came  out  against 
them,  for  to  go  up  to  the  high  place. 

15  Now  the  Lord  had  told  Samuel 
in  his  ear  a  day  before  Saul  came, 
saying,  16  To  morrow  about  this 
time  I  will  send  thee  a  man  out  of  the 
land  of  Benjamin,  and  thou  shalt 
anoint  him  to  he  captam  over  my 
people  Israel,  that  he  may  save  my 
people  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines :  for  I  have  looked  upon  my 
people,  because  their  cry  is  come  un- 
to me.  17  And  when  Samuel  saw 
Saul,  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Be- 
hold the  man  whom  I  spake  to  thee 
of!  this  same  shall  reign  over  my 
people. 

Here,  I.  Saul,  by  an  ordinary  enquiry,  is 
directed  to  Samuel,  v.  11 — 14.  Gibeah  of 
Saul  was  not  twenty  miles  from  Ramah 
where  Samuel  dwelt,  and  was  near  to  Miz- 
peh  where  he  often  judged  Israel,  and  yet, 
it  seems,  Saul  had  lived  so  very  privately, 
and  had  taken  so  little  notice  of  public  affairs, 
that  he  had  never  seen  Samuel,  for  when  he 
met  him  (v.  18)  he  did  not  know  him,  so 
that  there  was  no  cause  to  suspect  any  se- 
cret compact  or  collusion  between  them  in 
this  matter.  I  knew  him  not,  says  John 
Baptist  concerning  Christ,  John  i.  31.  Yet 
I  do  not  think  it  any  commendation  to  Saul 
that  he  was  a  stranger  to  Samuel.     However, 

1.  The  maid-servants  of  Ramah,  whom  they 
met  with  at  the  places  of  drawing  water, 
could  give  him  and  his  servant  intelligence 
concerning  Samuel ;  and  very  particular 
they  were  in  their  directions,  v.  12, 13.  We 
should  always  be  ready  to  give  what  assist- 
ance we  can  to  those  that  are  enquiring  after 
God's  prophets,  and  to  further  them  in  their 
enquiries.  Even  the  maid-servants  could 
tell  them,  (1.)  That  there  was  a  sacrifice  that 
day  in  the  high  place,  it  being  either  an  or- 
dinary festival  or  an  extraordinary  day  of 


prayer  and  thanksgiving,  with  which  sacri- 
fices were  joined.  The  tabernacle  being  de- 
prived of  the  ark,  the  altar  there  had  not 
now  the  reputation  it  formerly  had,  nor 
were  they  confined  to  it,  as  they  would  be 
when  God  had  again  chosen  a  place  to  put 
his  name  in;  and  therefore  now  other  placed 
were  allowed.  Samuel  had  built  an  altar  at 
Ramah  (ch.  vii.  17),  and  here  we  have  him 
making  use  of  that  altar.  (2.)  That  Samuel 
came  that  day  to  the  city,  either  from  his 
circuit  or  from  his  country  seat.  He  was 
such  a  pubHc  person  that  his  movements 
were  generally  known.  (3.)  That  this  was  just 
the  time  of  their  meeting  to  feast  before  the 
Lord  upon  the  sacrifice  :  "  About  this  time 
you  will  find  him  in  the  street  going  up  to 
the  high  place."  They  knew  the  hour  of 
the  solemn  feast.  (4.)  That  the  people  would 
not  eat  till  Samuel  came,  not  only  because 
he  was  the  worthiest  person,  and  they  ought 
in  good  manners  to  stay  for  him,  and  he 
was,  AS  some  think,  the  maker  of  this  feast, 
the  sacrifice  being  offered  at  his  charge  and 
upon  his  account;  but  because,  as  a  man 
of  God,  whoever  made  the  feast,  he  must 
bless  the  sacrifice,  that  is,  those  parts  of  the 
sacrifice  which  they  feasted  upon,  which  may 
be  considered,  [l.]  As  a  common  meal,  and 
so  this  is  an  instance  of  the  great  duty  of 
craving  a  blessing  upon  our  meat  before  we 
partake  of  it.  We  cannot  expect  benefit 
from  our  food  without  that  blessing,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  that  blessing  if  we 
do  not  pray  for  it.  Thus  we  must  give  glory 
to  God  as  our  benefactor,  and  own  our  de- 
pendence upon  him  and  our  obligations  to  him. 
Or,  [2.]  As  a  religious  assembly.  When  the 
sacrifice  was  offered,  which  was  the  ceremony, 
Samuel  blessed  it,  that  is,  he  prayed  over  it, 
and  offered  up  spiritual  sacrifices  with  it,  which 
were  the  substance;  and  afterwards,  when 
the  holy  duties  were  performed,  they  did  eat. 
Let  the  soul  first  be  served.  The  feast  upon 
the  sacrifice  being  a  sacred  rite,  it  was  re- 
quisite that  it  should  in  a  particular  manner 
be  blessed,  as  is  the  Christian  eucharist. 
They  feasted  in  token  of  their  reconciliation 
to  God  by  virtue  of  the  sacrifice,  and  their 
participation  of  the  benefits  of  it ;  and  Sa- 
muel blessed  the  feast,  that  is,  he  prayed  to 
God  to  grace  the  solemnity  with  his  special 
presence,  that  it  might  answer  those  great 
ends.  Bishop  Hall  observes  what  a  particu- 
lar account  those  maid-servants  could  give 
of  the  usages  of  those  sacred  feasts,  and  in- 
fers from  it  that,  "  where  there  is  the  practice 
and  example  of  piety  in  the  better  sort,  there 
will  be  a  reflection  of  it  upon  the  meanest. 
It  is  no  small  advantage  to  live  in  religious 
places  ;  for  we  shall  be  much  to  blame  if  all 
goodness  fall  beside  us." 

2.  Saul  and  his  servant  followed  the  direc- 
tions given  them,  and  very  opportunely  met 
Samuel  going  to  the  high  place,  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  city,  v.  14.  This  seemed  purely 
accidental,  but  the  divine  providence  ordered 
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it  for  the  forwarding  ot  this  great  event. 
The  wise  God  serves  very  great  and  certain 
purposes  by  very  small  and  casual  occur- 
rences. A  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground 
without  our  Father. 

II.  Samuel,  by  an  extraordinary  revelation, 
is  informed  concerning  Saul.  He  was  a  seer, 
and  therefore  must  see  this  in  a  way  peculiar 
to  himself. 

1 .  God  had  told  him,  the  day  before,  that 
he  would,  at  this  time,  send  him  the  man 
that  should  serve  the  people  of  Israel  for 
such  a  king  as  they  wished  to  have,  like  all 
the  nations,  v.  15, 16.  He  told  him  in  his  ear, 
that  is,  privately,  by  a  secret  whisper  to  his 
mind,  or  perhaps  by  a  still  small  voice,  some 
soft  and  gentle  sounds  conveyed  to  his  ear, 
probably  when  he  was  praying  in  secret  for 
direction  in  that  and  other  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion. He  had  spoken  in  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
{ch.  viii.  21),  and  now  God  spoke  in  his  ear, 
in  token  of  friendship  and  famiUarity,  for  he 
revealeth  his  secret  to  his  servants  the  pro- 
phets, as  secrets  in  their  ear,  Amos  iii.  7- 
God  told  him  before,  that  it  might  not  be  a 
surprise  to  him ;  and  perhaps  it  was  in  ex- 
pectation of  it  that  he  appointed  the  feast 
and  the  sacrifice,  for  the  imploring  of  God's 
blessing  upon  this  great  and  important  aflfair, 
though  he  might  keep  the  particular  occa- 
sion in  his  own  breast,  God  having  only  told 
it  to  him  in  his  ear.  The  Hebrew  phrase  is. 
He  uncovered  the  ear  of  Samuel,  to  which 
some  allude  for  the  e.\plication  of  the  way  of 
God's  revealing  himself  to  us ;  he  not  only 
speaks,  but  uncovers  our  ear.  We  have  na- 
turally a  covering  on  our  ears,  so  that  we 
perceive  not  what  God  says  (Job  xxxiii.  14), 
but,  when  God  will  manifest  himself  to  a 
soul,  he  uncovers  the  ear,  says,  Ephphatha, 
Be  opened;  he  takes  the  veil  from  off  the  heart, 
2  Cor.  iii.  16.  Though  God  had,  in  dis- 
pleasure, granted  their  request  for  a  king, 
yet  here  he  speaks  tenderly  of  Israel;  for 
even  in  wrath  he  remembers  mercy.  (1.)  He 
calls  them  again  and  again  his  people;  though 
a  peevish  and  provoking  people,  yet  mine 
still.  (2.)  He  sends  them  a  man  to  be  cap- 
tain over  them,  that  they  might  not  be  a 
body  without  a  head,  and  to  save  them  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  which  perhaps 
was  more  than  many  of  them  aimed  at  in  de- 
siring a  king.  (3.)  He  does  it  with  a  gracious 
respect  to  them  and  to  their  cry:  /  have 
looked  upon  my  people,  and  their  cry  has  come 
unto  me.  He  gratified  them  with  what  they 
cried  for,  as  the  tender  mother  humours  the 
froward  child,  lest  it  should  break  its  heart. 
And  (as  bishop  Patrick  observes),  though  he 
would  not  hear  their  cry  to  reheve  them 
against  the  oppression  of  their  kings  {ch.  viii. 
18),  yet  he  was  so  gracious  as  to  make  those 
kings  instruments  of  their  deliverance  from 
the  oppression  of  their  neighbours,  which 
was  more  than  they  had  reason  to  expect. 

2.  When  Saul  came  up  towards  him  in 
the  street  God  again  whispered  Samuel  in 
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the  ear  (i\  1 7) :  Behold  the  man  whom  I  spoke 
to  thee  of!  Saul  being  a  man  of  unusual 
stature,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  Samuel 
fixed  his  eye  upon  him  at  a  distance,  and 
perhaps  looked  the  more  wistfully  towards 
him  because  the  hour  had  now  come  when 
God  would  send  him  the  man  that  should  be 
king  of  Israel,  and  he  fancied  this  might  be 
he ;  but,  that  he  might  be  fully  satisfied,  God 
told  him  expressly.  That  is  the  man  that  shall 
restrain  (for  magistrates  are  heirs  of  restraint) 
my  people  Israel. 

1 8  Then  Saul  drew  near  to  Samuel 
in  the  gate,  and  said,  Tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  where  the  seer's  house  is.     19 
And  Samuel  answered  Saul,  and  said, 
I  am  the  seer :  go  up  before  me  unto 
the  high  place ;  for  ye  shall  eat  with 
me  to  day,  and  to  morrow  I  will  let 
thee  go,  and  will  tell  thee  all  that  is 
in  thine  heart.     20  And  as  for  thine 
asses  that  were  lost  three  days  ago, 
set  not  thy  mind  on  them ;  for  they 
are  found.     And  on  whom  is  all  the 
desire  of  Israel  ?     Is  it  not  on  thee, 
and  on  all  thy  father's  house?     21 
And  Saul  answered  and  said.  Am  not 
I  a  Benjamite,  of  the  smallest  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel?  and  my  family  the 
least  of  all  the  families  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ?  wherefore  then  speakest 
thou  so  to  me  ?    22  And  Samuel  took 
Saul  and  his   servant,   and   brought 
them  into  the  parlour,  and  made  them 
sit  in  the  chiefest  place  among  them 
that  were  bidden,  which  were  about 
thirty  persons.     23  And  Samuel  said 
unto    the  cook,    Brhig    the    portion 
which  I  gave  thee,  of  which  I  said 
unto  thee,  Set  it  by  thee.     24  And 
the  cook  took  up  the  shoulder,  and 
that  which  loas  upon  it,  and  set  it 
before  Saul.     And  Samuel  said.  Be- 
hold that  which  is  left !  set  it  before 
thee,  and  eat :  for  unto  this  time  hath 
it  been  kept  for  thee  since  I  said,  I 
have  invited  the  people.     So  Saul  did 
eat  with  Samuel  that  day.     25  And 
when  they  were  come  down  from  the 
high  place  into  the  city,  Samuel  com- 
muned with  Saul  upon  the  top  of  the 
liouse.      26  And    they  arose   early : 
and  it  came  to  pass  about  the  spring 
of  the  day,  that  Samuel  called  Saul  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  saying,  Up,  that 
I  may  send  thee  away.     And  Saul 
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arose,  and  they  went  out  both  of 
them,  he  and  Samuel,  abroad.  27 
And  as  they  were  going  down  to  the 
end  of  the  city,  Samuel  said  to  Saul, 
Bid  the  servant  pass  on  before  us, 
(and  he  passed  on,)  but  stand  thou 
still  a  while,  that  I  may  show  thee  the 
word  of  God. 

Providence  having  at  length  brought  Sa- 
muel and  Saul  together,  we  have  here  an  ac- 
count of  what  passed  between  them  in  the 
gate,  at  the  feast,  and  in  private. 

I.  In  the  gate  of  the  city ;  passing  through 
that,  Saul  found  him  {v.  1 8),  and,  little  think- 
ing that  he  was  Samuel  himself,  asked  him 
the  way  to  Samuel's  house:  Tell  me  where 
the  seer's  house  is  ;  for  there  he  expected  to 
find  him.     See  how  mean  a  figure  Samuel 
made,  though  so  great  a  man :  he  took  not 
any  state,  had  no  attendants,  no  ensigns  of 
honour  carried  before  him,  nor  any  distin- 
guishing habit,  no,  not  when  he  went  to 
church,   but   appeared,  in   all   respects,    so 
much  a  common  person  that  Saul,  though 
he  was  told  he  should  meet  him,  never  sus- 
pected that  it  was  he,  but,  as  if  he  looked 
more  like  a  porter  than  a  prophet,  asked  him 
the  way  to  the  seer's  house.     Thus  is  great 
worth  oftentimes  hidden  under  a  very  des- 
picable appearance.     Samuel  knew  that  it 
was  not  the  house,  but  the  man,  that  he 
wanted,  and  therefore  answered  him,  "  I  am 
the  seer,  the  person  you  enquire  for,"  v.  19- 
Samuel  knew  him  before  he  knew  Samuel ; 
thus,  though  all  that  are  called  to  the  king- 
dom of  glory  are  brought  to  know  God,  yet 
first  they  were  known  of  him.  Gal.  iv.  9- 
Now,   1.  Samuel  obliges  him  to  stay  with 
him  till  the  next  day.     The  greatest  part  of 
this  day  had  been  spent  in  sacrificing,  and 
the  rest  of  it  was  to  be  spent  in  holy  feasting, 
and  therefore,  "  To-morrow  I  will  let  thee  go, 
and  not  sooner ;  now  go  up  before  me  to  the 
high  place  J  let  us  pray  together,  and  then 
we  will  talk  together."     Saul  had  nothing  in 
his  mind  but  to  find  his  asses,  but  Samuel 
would  take  him  oflf  from  that  care,  and  dis- 
pose him  to  the  exercises  of  piety ;  and  there- 
fore bids  him  go  to  the  high  place,  and  go  be- 
fore him,  because,  it  may  be,  some  business 
obliged  Samuel  to  call  by  the  way.     2.  He 
satisfies  him  about  his  asses  (v.  20) :   Set  not 
thy  mind  on  them,  be  not  in  further  care  about 
them ;   they  are  found.     By  this  Saul  might 
perceive  that  he  was  a  prophet,  that  he  could 
give  him  an  answer  to  the  enquiry  which  he 
had  not  yet  made,  and  tell  him  what  he 
thought;  and  thence  he  might  infer,  if  a  man 
of  God  can  do  this,  much  more  doth  God 
himself  understand  our  thoughts  afar  off.     3. 
He  surprises  him  with  an  intimation  of  pre- 
ferment before  him :  "  0?i  whom  is  all  the  de- 
sire of  Israel  ?     Is  it  not  a  king  that  they 
are  set  upon,  and  there  is  never  a  man  in  Is 
rs.el  that  will  suit  them  as  thou  wilt 
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does  not  appear  that  the  country  had  as  yet 
any  eye  upon  him  for  the  government,  be- 
cause they  had  left  it  wholly  to  God  to  choose 
for  them ;  but  such  a  one  as  he  they  wished 
for,  and  his  advancement  would  be  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  family  and  relations,  as 
Abner,  and  others.  4.  To  this  strange  inti- 
mation Saul  returns  a  very  modest  answer, 
u.  21.  Samuel,  he  thought,  did  but  banter 
him,  because  he  was  a  tall  man,  but  a  very 
unlikely  man  to  be  a  king ;  for,  though  the 
historian  says  {v.  1)  his  father  was  a  mighty 
man  of  power,  yet  he  himself  speaks  dirainish- 
ingly  of  his  tribe  and  family.  "  Benjamin, 
the  youngest  of  Jacob's  sons,  when  grown 
up  to  be  a  man,  was  called  a  little  one  (Gen. 
xliv.  20) ;  that  tribe  was  diminished  by  the 
war  of  Gibeah ;  and  I  am  a  Benjamite,  my 
family  the  least,"  probably  a  younger  house, 
not  in  any  place  of  honour  or  trust,  no,  not 
in  their  own  tribe.  Gideon  had  expressed 
himself  thus,  Judg.  vi.  15.  A  humble  dis- 
position is  a  good  presage  of  preferment. 

II.  At  the  public  feast;  thither  Samuel 
took  him  and  his  servant.  Though  the  ad- 
vancement of  Saul  would  be  the  deposing  of 
Samuel,  yet  that  good  prophet  was  so  fai 
from  envying  him,  or  bearing  him  any  ill- 
will  for  it,  that  he  was  the  first  and  for. 
wardest  man  to  do  him  honour,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  will  of  God.  If  this  be  the 
man  whom  God  has  chosen,  though  he  be 
none  of  Samuel's  particular  friends  or  confi- 
dants, yet  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  his  table, 
nay,  to  his  bosom.  We  may  suppose  it  was 
no  unseasonable  kindness  to  Saul  to  give 
him  a  meal's  meat,  for  it  seems,  by  what  he 
said  (v.  7),  that  all  their  meat  and  money 
were  spent.  But  this  was  not  all.  Samuel 
treats  him  not  as  a  common  person,  but  a 
person  of  quality  and  distinction,  to  prepare 
both  him  and  the  people  for  what  was  to 
follow.  Two  marks  of  honour  he  put  upon 
him  : — 1.  He  set  him  in  the  best  place,  as 
more  honourable  than  any  other  of  the 
guests,  to  whom  he  said,  Give  this  man  place, 
Luke  xiv.  9.  Though  we  may  suppose  the 
magistrates  were  there,  who  in  their  own  city 
would  claim  precedency,  yet  the  master  of 
the  feast  made  Saul  and  his  servant  too  (who, 
if  Saul  was  a  king,  must  be  respected  as  his 
prime  minister  of  state)  sit  in  the  chief 
place,  V.  22.  Note,  Civil  respects  must  be 
paid  to  those  who  in  civil  things  have  the 
precedency  given  them  by  the  divine  provi- 
dence. 2.  He  presented  him  with  the  best 
dish,  which,  having  had  notice  from  heaven 
the  day  before  of  his  coming  (v.  16),  he  had 
designed  for  him,  and  ordered  the  cook  to 
secure  for  him,  when  he  gave  orders  for  in- 
viting the  guests  and  making  preparation  for 
them.  And  what  should  this  precious  dish 
be,  which  was  so  very  carefully  reserved  for 
the  king-elect  ?  One  would  expect  it  should 
be  something  very  nice  and  delicate.  No,  i< 
was  a  plain  shoulder  of  mutton  (v.  23,  2*) 
It  I  The  right  shoulder  of  the  peace-ofFerihgs  wai 
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to  be  given  to  the  ])riests,  who  were  God's 
receivers  (Lev.  vii.  32)  ;  the  next  in  honour 
to  that  was  the  left  shoulder,  which  probably 
was  always  allotted  to  those  that  sat  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  and  was  wont  to  be 
Samuel's  mess  at  other  times;  so  that  his 
f^iving  it  to  Saul  now  was  an  implicit  re- 
signation of  his  place  to  him.  Some  observe 
a  significancy  in  this  dish.  The  shoulder  de- 
notes strength,  and  the  breast,  which  some 
think  went  with  it,  denotes  affection :  he 
that  was  king  had  the  government  upon  his 
shoulder,  for  he  must  bear  the  weight  of  it ; 
and  the  people  in  his  bosom,  for  they  must 
be  dear  to  him. 

Ill,  What  passed  between  them  in  pri- 
vate. Both  that  evening  and  early  the  next 
morning  Samuel  communed  with  Saul  upon 
the  flat  roof  of  the  house,  v.  25,  26.  We 
may  suppose  Samuel  now  told  him  the  whole 
story  of  the  people's  desire  of  a  king,  the 
grounds  of  their  desire,  and  God's  grant  of 
it,  to  all  which  Saul,  living  very  privately, 
was  perhaps  a  stranger;  he  satisfied  him 
that  he  was  the  person  God  had  pitched 
upon  for  the  government ;  and  whereas  Saul 
would  object  that  Samuel  was  in  possession, 
and  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  take  it 
out  of  his  hands,  Samuel,  we  may  suppose, 
gave  hira  all  the  assurance  he  could  desire 
of  his  willingness  to  resign.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  sent  him  towards  home,  brought 
nim  part  of  the  way,  l^ade  him  send  his  ser- 
t^ant  before,  that  they  might  be  private 
V.  27),  and  there,  as  we  find  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  chapter,  he  anointed  him,  and 
therein  showed  him  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
that  is,  gave  him  full  satisfaction  that  he  was 
the  person  chosen  to  be  king,  for  he  would 
not  jest  with  that  sacred  rite.  It  is  by  the 
unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  Christ,  the 
great  prophet,  shows  us  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
1  John  ii.  27,  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you 
of  all  things. 
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We  left  Samuel  ami  Saul  walking  tog^ether,  probably  inme  private 
way  over  the  fields  down  from  Ramah,  perhaps  in  the  paths  of 
the  vineyards,  and  Saul  expecting  tn  hear  from  Samuel  the  word 
of  God.  Now  here  we  have,  I.  I'be  anointing  of  Saul  then  and 
there,  ver.  1.  The  signs  Samuel  gave  him,  ver.  2—6.  And  in- 
structions, ver.  7— !)■  Ii.  I'he  accomplinhnient  of  those  signs  to 
the  latisfaction  of  Saul,  ver.  9—13.  III.  Mis  return  to  his 
father's  house,  ver.  14 — 16.  IV.  His  public  election  by  lot,  and 
solemn  inau;;uration,  ver.  17 — 25.  V.  Mis  return  to  his  own  city, 
ver.  26,  27-  It  is  a  great  work  that  is  here  a  doing,  the  setting  up 
not  only  of  a  monarch,  but  of  monarchy  itself,  in  Israel;  and 
therefore  in  all  the  advances  towards  it  much  of  God  is  seen. 

THEN  Samuel  took  a  vial  of  oil, 
and  poured  it  upon  his  head, 
and  kissed  him,  and  said.  Is  it  not 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed 
thee  to  he  captain  over  his  inherit- 
ance ?  2  When  thou  art  departed 
from  me  to  day,  then  thou  shalt  find 
two  men  by  Rachel's  sepulchre  in  the 
border  of  Benjamin  at  Zelzah ;  and 
they  will  say  unto  thee,  The  asses 
Ivhich  thou  wentest  to  seek  are  found  : 
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and,  lo,  thy  father  hath  left  the  care 
of  the  asses,  and  sorrowcth  for  you, 
saying.  What  shall  I  do  for  my  son  ? 
3  Then  shalt  thou  go  on  forw^ard 
from  thence,  and  thou  shalt  come  to 
the  plain  of  Tabor,  and  there  shall 
meet  thee  three  men  gohig  up  to  God 
to  Beth-el,  one  carrying  three  kids, 
and  another  carrying  three  loaves  of 
bread,  and  another  carrying  a  bottle 
of  wine  :  4  And  they  will  salute  thee, 
and  give  thee  two  loaves  of  bread ; 
which  thou  shalt  receive  of  their 
hands.  5  After  that  thou  shalt  come 
to  the  hill  of  God,  where  is  the  gar- 
rison of  the  Philistines  :  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  thou  art  come 
thither  to  the  city,  that  thou  shalt 
meet  a  company  of  prophets  coming 
down  from  the  high  place  with  a 
psaltery,  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe, 
and  a  harp,  before  them;  and  they 
shall  prophesy  :  6  And  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  will  come  upon  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  prophesy  with  them,  and 
shalt  be  turned  into  another  man. 
7  And  let  it  be,  when  these  signs  are 
come  unto  thee,  that  thou  do  as 
occasion  serve  thee ;  for  God  is  with 
thee.  8  And  thou  shalt  go  down 
before  me  to  Gilgal ;  and,  behold,  1 
will  come  down  unto  thee,  to  offer 
burnt  offerings,  and  to  sacrifice  sa- 
crifices of  peace  offerings  :  seven  days 
shalt  thou  tarry,  till  I  come  to  thee, 
and  show  thee  what  thou  shalt  do. 

Samuel  is  here  executing  the  office  of  a 
prophet,  giving  Saul  full  assurance  from 
God  that  he  should  be  king,  as  he  was  after- 
wards, according  to  these  prophecies  which 
went  before  of  hira. 

I.  He  anointed  him  and  kissed  him,  v.  1. 
This  was  not  done  in  a  solemn  assembly,  but 
it  was  done  by  divine  appointment,  which 
made  up  the  want  of  all  external  solemnities, 
nor  was  it  ever  the  less  valid  for  its  being 
done  in  private,  under  a  hedge,  or,  as  the 
Jews  says,  by  a  fountain.  God's  institutions 
are  great  and  honourable,  though  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  administration  be  ever 
so  mean  and  despicable.  1.  Samuel,  by 
anointing  Saul,  assured  him  that  it  was  God's 
act  to  make  him  king  :  Is  it  not  because  the 
Lord  hath  anointed  thee?  And,  in  token  of 
that,  the  high  priest  was  anointed  to  his 
office,  to  signify  the  conferring  of  those  gifts 
upon  him  that  were  requisite  for  the  discharge 
of  its  duties,  and  the  same  was  intimated  m  the 
anointing  of  kings ;  for  whom  God  calls  ha 
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qualifies,  and  suitable  qualifications  furnish 
good  proof  of  a  commission.  These  sacred 
unctions,  then  used,  pointed  at  the  great  Mes- 
siah, or  anointed  one,  the  king  of  the  church, 
and  high  priest  of  our  profession,  who  was 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  the  Spirit,  not  by 
measure,  but  without  measure,  and  above  all 
the  priests  and  princes  of  the  Jewish  church. 
It  was  common  oil,  no  doubt,  which  Samuel 
used,  and  we  read  not  of  his  blessing  it  or 
praying  over  it.  But  it  was  only  a  vial  of 
oil  that  he  anointed  him  with,  the  vessel 
brittle,  because  his  kingdom  would  soon  be 
cracked  and  broken,  and  the  quantity  small, 
because  he  had  but  little  of  the  Spirit  con- 
ferred upon  him  to  what  David  had,  who 
was  therefore  anointed  with  a  horn  of  oil,  as 
were  Solomon  and  Jehu  with  a  box  of  oil. 
2.  By  kissing  him,  he  assured  him  of  his 
own  approbation  of  the  choice,  not  only  his 
consent  to  it,  but  his  complacency  in  it, 
though  it  abridged  his  power  and  eclipsed 
his  glory  and  the  glory  of  his  family.  "  God 
has  anointed  thee,"  says  Samuel,  "  to  be  king, 
and  I  am  satisfied  and  very  well  pleased,  in 
pledge  of  which  take  this  kiss."  It  was  like- 
wise a  kiss  of  homage  and  allegiance  ;  hereby 
he  not  only  owns  him  to  be  king,  but  his 
king,  and  in  this  sense  we  are  commanded 
to  kiss  the  Son,  Ps.  ii.  12.  God  has  anointed 
him,  and  therefore  we  must  thus  acknowledge 
him  and  do  homage  to  him.  In  Samuel's 
explication  of  the  ceremony,  he  reminds  him, 
(1.)  Of  the  nature  of  the  government  to 
which  he  is  called.  He  was  anointed  to  be  a 
captain,  a  commander  indeed,  which  bespeaks 
honour  and  power,  but  a  commander  in  war, 
which  bespeaks  care,  and  toil,  and  danger. 
(2.)  Of  the  origin  of  it  -.  The  Lord  hath 
anointed  thee.  By  him  he  ruled,  and  there- 
fore must  rule  for  him,  in  dependence  on 
him,  and  with  an  eye  to  his  glory.  (3.)  Of 
the  end  of  it.  It  is  over  his  inheritance,  to 
take  care  of  that,  protect  it,  and  order  all  the 
affairs  of  it  for  the  best,  as  a  steward  whom 
a  great  man  sets  over  his  estate,  to  manage 
it  for  his  service  and  give  an  account  of  it 
to  him. 

II.  For  his  further  satisfaction  he  gives 
him  some  signs,  which  should  come  to  pass 
immediately,  this  very  day ;  and  they  were 
such  as  would  not  only  confirm  the  word  of 
Samuel  in  general,  and  prove  him  a  true 
prophet,  but  would  confirm  this  word  to 
Saul  in  particular,  that  he  should  be  king. 
1.  He  should  presently  meet  with  some  that 
would  bring  him  intelligence  fiom  home  of 
the  care  liis  father's  house  was  in  concerning 
him,  V.  2.  These  he  would  meet  hard  by 
llachel's  sepulchre.  The  first  place  Samuel 
directed  him  to  was  a  sepulchre,  the  sepul- 
chre of  one  of  his  ancestors,  for  Rachel  died 
in  travail  with  Benjamin;  there  he  must 
read  a  lecture  of  his  own  mortality,  and  now 
that  he  had  a  crown  in  his  eye  must  think  of 
his  grave,  in  which  all  his  honour  would  be 
laid  in  the  dust.     Here  two  men  would  meet 


him,  perhaps  sent  on  purpose  to  look  after 
him,  and  would  tell  him  the  asses  were  found, 
and  his  father  was  in  pain  concerning  him, 
saying,  What  shall  I  do  for  my  son  f  Ha 
would  reckon  it  happened  well  that  he  met 
with  these  messengers;  and  it  is  good  to 
eye  Providence  in  favourable  conjunctures 
(though  the  matter  be  minute)  and  to  be  en- 
couraged to  trust  it  in  greater  matters.  2. 
He  should  next  meet  with  others  going  to 
Bethel,  where,  it  should  seem,  there  was  a 
high  place  for  religious  worship,  and  these 
men  were  bringing  their  sacrifices  thither, 
v.  3,  4.  It  was  a  token  for  good  to  one  that 
was  designed  for  the  government  of  Israel, 
wherever  he  came,  to  meet  with  people  going 
to  worship  God.  It  is  supposed  that  those 
kids  and  loaves,  and  the  bottle  of  wine  which 
the  three,  men  had  with  them,  were  designed 
for  sacrifice,  with  the  meat-offerings  and 
drink-offerings  that  were  to  attend  the  sa- 
crifice ;  yet  Samuel  tells  Saul  that  they  will 
give  him  two  of  their  loaves,  and  he  must 
take  them.  Such  a  present  would  look  to  us 
now  like  the  relieving  of  a  beggar.  Saul  must 
hereafter  remember  the  time  when  he  re- 
ceived alms,  and  must  therefore  be  humble 
and  charitable  to  the  poor.  But  perhaps  it 
would  then  be  construed  a  fit  present  for  q 
prince ;  and,  as  such,  Saul  must  receive  it, 
the  first  present  that  was  brought  to  him^ 
l)y  such  as  knew  not  what  they  did,  nor  why 
they  did  it,  but  God  put  it  into  their  hearts, 
which  made  it  the  more  fit  to  be  a  sign  to 
him.  These  two  loaves,  which  were  the  first 
tribute  paid  to  this  newly-anointed  king, 
might  serve  for  an  admonition  to  him  not  to 
spend  the  wealth  of  his  crown  in  luxury,  but 
still  to  be  content  with  plain  food.  Bread 
is  the  staff  of  life.  3.  The  most  remarkable 
sign  of  all  would  be  his  joining  with  a  com- 
pany of  prophets  that  he  should  meet  with, 
under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  of  prophecy, 
which  should  at  that  time  come  upon 
him.  What  God  works  in  us  by  his  Spirit 
serves  much  more  for  the  confirming  of  faith 
than  any  thing  wrought  for  us  by  his  pro- 
vidence. He  here  (y.  5,  6)  tells  him,  (.1.) 
Where  this  would  happen  :  At  the  hill  of 
God,  where  there  was  a  garrison  of  the  Phi- 
listines, which  is  supposed  to  be  near  Gibeah, 
his  own  city,  for  there  was  the  Philistines' 
garrison,  ch.  xiii.  3.  Perhaps  it  was  one  of 
the  articles  of  Samuel's  agreement  with  them 
that  they  should  have  a  garrison  there,  or, 
rather,  after  they  were  subdued  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  time  they  got  ground  again,  so 
far  as  to  force  this  garrison  into  that  place, 
and  thence  God  raised  up  the  man  that 
should  chastise  them.  There  was  a  place 
that  was  called  the  hill  of  God,  because  of 
one  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  l)uilt  upon 
it;  and  such  respect  did  even  Philistines 
themselves  pay  to  religion  that  a  garrison  ot 
their  soldiers  suffered  a  school  of  God's  pro- 
phets to  hve  peaceably  by  them,  and  did  not 
only  not  dislodge  them,  but  not  restraui  nor 
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disturb  the  public  exercises  of  their  devo- 
tion. (2.)  Upon  what  occasion ;  he  should 
meet  a  company  of  prophets  with  music  before 
them,  prophesying,  and  with  them  he  should 
join  himself.  Tiiese  prophets  were  not  (as 
it  should  seem)  divinely  inspired  to  foretel 
things  to  come,  nor  did  God  reveal  himself 
to  them  by  dreams  and  visions,  but  they  em- 
ployed themselves  in  the  study  of  the  law, 
in  instructing  their  neighbours,  and  in  the 
acts  of  piety,  especially  in  praising  God, 
wherein  they  were  wonderfully  assisted  and 
enlarged  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  was  happy 
for  Israel  that  they  had  not  only  prophets, 
but  companies  of  prophets,  who  gave  them 
good  instructions  and  set  them  good  ex- 
amples, and  helped  very  much  to  keep  up 
religion  among  them.  Now  the  word  of  the 
Lord  was  not  precious,  as  it  had  been  when 
Samuel  was  first  raised  up,  who  had  been  in- 
stinimental  in  founding  these  colleges,  or  re- 
ligious houses,  whence,  it  is  probable,  the 
synagogues  took  their  ris^.  What  a  pity 
was  it  that  Israel  should  be  weary  of  the 
government  of  such  a  man,  who  though  he 
had  not,  as  a  man  of  war,  expelled  the  Phi- 
listines, yet  (which  was  a  greater  kindness 
to  Israel)  had,  as  a  man  of  God,  settled  the 
schools  of  the  prophets !  Music  was  then 
used  as  a  proper  means  to  dispose  the  mind 
to  receive  the  impressions  of  the  good  Spirit, 
as  it  did  EUsha's,  2  Kings  iii.  15.  But  we 
have  no  reason  to  look  for  the  same  benefit 
by  it  now,  unless  we  saw  it  as  effectual  as  it 
was  then  in  Saul's  case,  to  drive  away  the 
evil  spirit.  These  prophets  had  been  at  the 
high  place,  probably  oiFering  sacrifice,  and 
now  they  came  back  singing  psalms.  We 
should  come  from  holy  ordinances  with  our 
hearts  greatly  enlarged  in  holy  joy  and  praise. 
See  Ps.  cxxxviii.  5.  Saul  should  find  him- 
self strongly  moved  to  join  with  them,  and 
should  be  turned  thereby  into  another  man 
from  what  he  had  been  while  he  lived  in  a 
private  capacity.  The  Spirit  of  God,  by  his 
ordinances,  changes  men,  wonderfully  trans- 
forms them ;  Saul,  by  praising  God  in  the 
communion  of  saints,  became  another  man, 
but  whether  a  new  man  or  no  may  be  ques- 
tioned. 

III.  He  directs  him  to  proceed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  government  as  Pro- 
vidence should  lead  him,  and  as  Samuel 
should  advise  him.  1 .  He  must  follow  Pro- 
vidence in  ordinary  eases  (u.  7)  :  *'I>o  as  oc- 
casion shall  serve  thee.  Take  such  measures 
as  thy  own  prudence  shall  direct  thee."  But, 
2.  In  an  extraordinary  strait  that  would 
hereafter  befal  him  at  Gilgal,  and  would  be 
the  most  critical  juncture  of  all,  when  he 
would  have  special  need  of  divine  aids,  he 
must  wait  for  Samuel  to  come  to  him,  and 
must  tarry  seven  days  in  expectation  of  him, 
V.  8.  How  his  failing  in  this  matter  proved 
his  fall  we  find  afterwards,  ch.  xiii.  11.  It 
was  now  a  plain  intimation  to  him  that  he 
was  upon  his  good  behaviour,  and,  though  a 
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king,  must  act  under  the  direction  of  Samuel, 
and  do  as  he  should  order  him.  The  greatest 
of  men  must  own  themselves  in  subjection 
to  God  and  his  word. 

9  And  it  was  so,  that  when  he  had 
turned  his  back  to  go  from  Samuel, 
God  gave  him  another  heart :  and  all 
those  signs  came  to  pass  that  day. 
10  And  when  they  came  thither  to 
the  hill,  behold,  a  company  of  pro- 
phets met  him ;  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  came  upon  him,  and  he  pro- 
phesied among  them.  1 1  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  all  that  knew 
him  beforetime  saw  that,  behold,  he 
prophesied  among  the  prophets,  then 
the  people  said  one  to  another,  What 
is  this  that  is  come  unto  the  son  of 
Kish  ?  Is  Saul  also  among  the  pro- 
phets ?  12  And  one  of  the  same 
place  answered  and  said.  But  who  is 
their  father  ?  Therefore  it  becalne  a 
proverb.  Is  Saul  also  among  the 
prophets  ?  1 3  And  when  he  had 
made  an  end  of  prophesying,  he  came 
to  the  high  place.  14  And  Saul's 
uncle  said  unto  him  and  unto  his 
servant.  Whither  went  ye  ?  And  he 
said,  To  seek  the  asses :  and  when 
we  saw  that  they  were  no  where,  we 
came  to  Samuel.  15  And  Saul's 
uncle  said,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  what 
Samuel  said  unto  you.  16  And 
Saul  said  unto  his  uncle.  He  told  us 
plainly  that  the  asses  were  found. 
But  of  the  matter  of  the  kingdom, 
whereof  Samuel  spake,  he  told  him 
not. 

Saul  has  now  taken  his  leave  of  Samuel, 
much  amazed,  we  may  well  suppose,  at  what 
has  been  done  to  him,  almost  ready  to  ques- 
tion whether  he  be  awake  or  no,  and  whether 
it  be  not  all  a  dream.     Now  here  we  are  told, 

I.  What  occurred  by  the  way,  v.  9-  Those 
signs  which  Samuel  had  given  him  came  to 
pass  very  punctually ;  but  that  which  gave 
him  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  all  was  this, 
he  found  immediately  that  God  had  given  him 
another  heart.  A  new  fire  was  kindled  in 
his  breast,  such  as  he  had  never  before  been 
acquainted  with  :  seeking  the  asses  is  quite 
out  of  his  mind,  and  he  thinks  of  nothing 
but  fighting  the  Philistines,  redressing  the 
grievances  of  Israel,  making  laws,  adminis- 
tering justice,  and  providing  for  the  public 
safety ;  these  are  the  things  that  now  fill  his 
head.  He  finds  himself  raised  to  such  a 
pitch  of  boldness  and  bravery  as  he  never 
thought  he   should  be   conscious  of.     He 
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has  no  longer  the  heart  of  a  husbandman, 
which  is  low,  and  mean,  and  narrow,  and 
concerned  only  about  his  corn  and  cattle ; 
Imt  the  heart  of  a  statesman,  a  general,  a 
prince.  "Whom  God  calls  to  any  service  he  will 
make  fit  for  it.  If  he  advance  to  another 
station,  he  will  give  another  heart,  to  those 
who  sincerely  desire  to  serve  him  with  their 
power. 

II.  What  occurred  when  he  came  near 
home.  They  came  to  the  hill  (v.  10),  that  is, 
to  Gibeah,  or  Geha,  which  signifies  a  hill, 
and  so  the  Chaldee  here  takes  it  as  a  proper 
name ;  he  met  with  the  prophets  as  Samuel 
had  told  him,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  came 
upon  him,  strongly  and  suddenly  (so  the 
word  signifies),  but  not  so  as  to  rest  and 
abide  upon  him.  It  came  on  so  as  to  go 
oflT  quickly.  However,  for  the  present,  it 
had  a  strange  effect  upon  him  ;  for  he  imme- 
diately joined  with  the  prophets  in  their  de- 
votion, and  that  with  as  much  decorum  and 
as  great  a  transport  of  affection  as  any  of 
them  :  He  prophesied  among  them.     Now, 

1.  His  prophesying  was  publicly  taken 
notice  of,  v.  11,  12.  He  was  now  among 
his  acquaintance,  who,  when  they  saw  him 
among  the  prophets,  called  one  another  to 
come  and  see  a  strange  sight.  This  would 
prepare  them  to  accept  him  as  a  king,  though 
one  of  themselves,  when  they  had  seen  how 
God  had  advanced  him  to  the  honour  of  a 
prophet.  The  seventy  elders  prophesied 
before  they  were  made  judges.  Num.  xi.  25. 
Now,  (1.)  They  all  wondered  to  see  Saul 
among  the  prophets  :  What  is  this  that  has 
come  to  the  son  of  Kish  2  Though  this 
school  of  the  prophets  was  near  his  father's 
house,  yet  he  had  never  associated  with 
them,  nor  shown  them  any  respect,  perhaps 
had  sometimes  spoken  slightly  of  them  ;  and 
now  to  see  him  prophesying  among  them 
was  a  surprise  to  them,  as  it  was  long  after 
when  his  namesake,  in  the  New  Testament, 
preached  that  gospel  which  he  had  before 
persecuted.  Acts  ix.  21.  Where  God  gives 
another  heart  it  will  soon  show  itself.  (2.) 
One  of  them,  that  was  wiser  than  the  rest, 
asked,  "  Who  is  their  father,  or  instructor  ? 
Is  it  not  God  ?  Are  they  not  all  taught  of 
him  ?  Do  they  not  all  owe  their  gifts  to 
him  ?  And  is  he  limited  ?  Cannot  he  make 
Saul  a  prophet,  as  well  as  any  of  them,  if  he 
please  ?"  Or,  "  Is  not  Samuel  their  father  ?" 
Under  God,  he  was  so ;  and  Saul  had  now 
lately  been  with  him,  which,  by  his  servant, 
he  might  know.  No  marvel  for  him  to  pro- 
phesy who  lay  last  night  under  Samuel's 
roof.  (3.)  It  became  a  proverb,  commonly 
used  in  Israel,  when  they  would  express 
their  wonder  at  a  bad  man's  either  becoming 
good,  or  at  least  being  found  in  good  com- 
pany. Is  Saul  among  the  prophets  F  Note, 
Saul  among  the  prophets  is  a  wonder  to  a 
proverb.  Let  not  the  worst  be  despaired  of, 
yet  let  not  an  external  show  of  devotion,  and 
a  sudden  change  for  the  present,  be  too 
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much  relied  on  j 
was  Saul  still. 

2.  His  being  anointed  was  kept  private 
When  he  had  done  prophesying,  (1.)  It 
should  seem  he  uttered  all  his  words  before 
the  Lord,  and  recommended  the  affair  to  his 
favour,  for  he  went  straight  to  the  high  place 
(v.  13),  to  give  God  thanks  for  his  mercies  to 
him  and  to  pray  for  the  continuance  of  those 
mercies.  But,  (2.)  He  industriously  concealed 
fromhis  relations  what  had  passed.  Hisuncle, 
who  met  with  him  either  at  the  high  place 
or  as  soon  as  he  came  home,  examined  him, 
V.  14.  Saul  owned,  for  his  servant  knew  it, 
that  they  had  been  with  Samuel,  and  that  he 
told  them  the  asses  were  found,  but  said  not 
a  word  of  the  kingdom,  v.  14,  15.  This  was 
an  instance,  [l.]  Of  his  humility.  Many  a 
one  would  have  been  so  elated  with  this  sur- 
prising elevation  as  to  proclaim  it  upon  the 
house-top.  But  Saul,  though  he  might 
please  himself  with  it  in  his  own  breast,  did 
not  pride  himself  in  it  among  his  neigh- 
bours. The  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  glory 
are  well  enough  pleased  that  the  world  knows 
them  not,  1  John  iii.  1.  [2.]  Of  his  pru- 
dence. Had  he  been  forward  to  proclaim  it, 
he  would  have  been  envied,  and  he  knew 
not  what  difficulty  that  might  have  created 
him.  Samuel  had  communicated  it  to  him 
as  a  secret,  and  he  knows  how  to  keep 
counsel.  Thus  it  appears  that  he  had  an- 
other heart,  a  heart  fit  for  gOA^ernment.  [3.] 
Of  his  dependence  upon  God.  He  does  not 
go  about  to  make  an  interest  for  himself, 
but  leaves  it  to  God  to  carry  on  his  own 
work  by  Samuel,  and,  for  his  own  part,  sits 
still,  to  see  how  the  matter  will  fall. 

17  And  Samuel  called  the  people 
together  unto  the  Lord  to  Mizpeh ; 
18  And  said  unto  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  I  brought  up  Israel  out  of 
Egypt,  and  delivered  you  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  out  of  the 
hand  of  all  kingdoms,  and  of  them 
that  oppressed  you  :  1 9  And  ye  have 
this  day  rejected  your  God,  who  him- 
self saved  you  out  of  all  your  adver- 
sities and  your  tribulations ;  and  ye 
have  said  unto  him,  Nay,  but  set  a 
king  over  us.  Now  therefore  present 
yourselves  before  the  Lord  by  your 
tribes,  and  by  your  thousands.  20 
And  when  Samuel  had  caused  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  to  come  near,  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  was  taken.  21  When 
he  had  caused  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
to  come  near  by  their  families,  the 
family  of  Matri  was  taken,  and  Saul 
the  son  of  Kish  was  taken :  and  when 
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they  sought  him,  he  could  not  l^e 
found.  22  Therefore  they  enquired 
of  the  Lord  further,  if  the  man  should 
yet  come  thither.  And  the  Lord 
answered,  Behold,  he  hath  hid  him- 
self among  the  stuff.  23  And  they 
ran  and  fetched  him  thence:  and 
when  he  stood  among  the  people,  he 
was  higher  than  any  of  the  people 
from  his  shoulders  and  upward.  24 
And  Samuel  said  to  all  the  people. 
See  ye  him  whom  the  Lord  hath 
chosen,  that  there  is  none  like  him 
among  all  the  people  ?  And  all  the 
people  shouted,  and  said,  God  save 
the  king.  25  Then  Samuel  told  the 
people  the  manner  of  the  kingdom, 
and  wrote  it  in  a  book,  and  laid  it  up 
l)efore  the  Lord.  And  Samuel  sent 
all  the  people  away,  every  man  to  his 
house.  26  And  Saul  also  went  home 
to  Gibeah  ;  and  there  went  with  him 
a  band  of  men,  whose  hearts  God 
had  touched.  27  But  the  children 
of  Belial  said.  How  shall  this  man 
save  us  ?  And  they  despised  him, 
and  brought  him  no  presents.  But 
he  held  his  peace. 

Saul's  nomination  to  the  throne  is  here 
made  public,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
elders  of  Israel,  the  representatives  of  their 
respective  tribes  at  Mizpeh.  It  is  probable 
that  this  convention  of  the  states  was  called 
as  soon  as  conveniently  it  might,  after  Saul 
was  anointed,  for,  if  there  must  be  a  change 
in  their  government,  the  sooner  the  better : 
it  might  be  of  bad  consequence  to  be  long 
in  the  doing.  The  people  having  met  in  a 
solemn  assembly,  in  which  God  was  in  a 
peculiar  manner  present  (and  therefore  it  is 
said  they  were  called  together  unto  the  Lord, 
V.  1 7),  Samuel  acts  for  God  among  them. 

I.  He  reproves  them  for  casting  off  the 
government  of  a  prophet,  and  desiring  that 
of  a  captain.  1.  He  shows  them  (v.  18)  how 
happy  they  had  been  under  the  divine  govern- 
ment ;  when  God  ruled  them,  he  delivered 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  those  that  oppressed 
them,  and  what  would  they  desire  more  ? 
Could  the  mightiest  man  of  valour  do  that 
for  them  which  the  Almighty  God  had  done  ? 
2.  He  likewise  shows  them  (u.  19)  what  an 
affront  they  had  put  upon  God  (who  had 
himself  saved  them  out  of  all  their  tribula- 
tions, by  his  own  power,  and  by  such  as  he 
had  immediately  called  and  quaUfied)  in  de- 
siring a  king  to  save  them.  He  tells  them 
in  plain  terms,  "  You  have  this  day  rejected 
your  God  ;  you  have  in  effect  done  it :  so  he 
construes  it,  and  he  might  justly,  for  your  so 
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doing,  reject  you."  Those  that  can  live 
better  by  sense  than  by  faith,  that  stay  them- 
selves upon  an  arm  of  flesh  rather  than  upon 
the  almighty  arm,  forsake  a  fountain  of  living 
waters  for  broken  cisterns.  And  some  make 
their  obstinacy  in  this  matter  to  be  a  presage 
of  their  rejecting  Christ,  in  casting  off  whom 
they  cast  off  God,  that  he  should  not  reign 
over  them. 

H.  He  puts  them  upon  choosing  their 
king  by  lot.  He  knew  whom  God  had 
chosen,  and  had  already  anointed  him,  but 
he  knew  also  the  peevishness  of  that  people, 
and  that  there  were  those  among  them  who 
would  not  acquiesce  in  the  choice  if  it  de- 
pended upon  his  single  testimony  ;  and 
therefore,  that  every  tribe  and  every  family  of 
the  chosen  tribe  might  please  themselves 
with  having  a  chance  for  it,  he  calls  them  to 
the  lot,  V.  19.  Benjamin  is  taken  out  of  all 
the  tribes  (v.  20),  and  out  of  that  tribe  Saul 
the  son  of  Kish,  ».  21.  By  this  method  it 
would  appear  to  the  people,  as  it  already  ap- 
peared to  Samuel,  that  Saul  was  appointed  of 
God  to  be  king  ;  for  the  disposal  of  the  lot  is 
of  the  Lord.  It  would  also  prevent  all  dis- 
putes and  exceptions ;  for  the  lot  causeth  com- 
tentions  to  cease,  and  parteth  between  the 
mighty.  When  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was 
taken,  they  might  easily  foresee  that  they 
were  setting  up  a  family  that  would  soon  be 
put  down  again ;  for  dying  Jacob  had,  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  entailed  the  dominion 
upon  Judah.  Judah  is  the  tribe  that  must 
rule  as  a  lion  j  Benjamin  shall  only  ravin  as  a 
wolf.  Gen.  xlix.  10,  27.  Those  therefore 
that  knew  the  scriptures  could  not  be  very 
fond  of  the  doing  of  that  which  they  foresaw 
must,  ere  long,  be  undone  again. 

III.  It  is  with  much  ado,  and  not  without 
further  enquiries  of  the  Lord,  that  Saul  is  at 
length  produced.  "When  the  lot  fell  upon 
him,  every  one  expected  he  should  answer  to 
his  name  at  the  first  call,  but,  mstead  of  that, 
none  of  his  friends  could  find  him  (v.  21),  he 
had  hidden  himself  among  the  stuff  {v.  22),  so 
little  fond  was  he  now  of  that  power  which 
yet,  when  he  was  in  possession  of,  he  could 
not  without  the  utmost  indignation  think  of 
parting  with. 

1.  He  withdrew,  in  hopes  that,  upon  his 
not  appearing,  they  would  proceed  to  another 
choice,  or  thus  to  express  his  modesty ;  for, 
by  what  had  already  passed,  he  knew  he 
must  be  the  man.  \Ve  may  suppose  he  was 
at  this  time  really  averse  to  take  upon  hiin 
the  government,  (1.)  Because  he  was  con- 
scious to  himself  of  unfitness  for  so  great  a 
trust.  He  had  not  been  bred  up  to  books, 
or  arms,  or  courts,  and  feared  he  should  be 
guilty  of  some  fatal  blunder.  (2.)  Because 
it  would  expose  him  to  the  envy  of  his  neigh- 
bours that  were  ill-affected  towards  him.  (3.) 
Because  he  understood,  by  what  Samuel  had 
said,  that  the  people  sinned  in  asking  a  kin^, 
and  it  was  in  anger  that  God  granted  ther»' 
request.     (4.)  Because  the  affairs  of  IsraeJf 
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Wk^re  at  this  time  in  a  bad  posture  ;  the  Phi- 
listines were  strong,  the  Ammonites  threat- 
ening :  and  he  must  be  bold  indeed  that  will 
set  sail  in  a  storm. 

2.  But  the  congregation,  believing  that 
choice  well  made  which  God  himself  made, 
would  leave  no  way  untried  to  find  him  out 
on  whom  the  lot  fell.  They  enquired  of  the 
Lord,  either  by  the  high  priest,  and  his 
breast-plate  of  judgment,  or  by  Samuel,  and 
his  spirit  of  prophecy  ;  and  the  Lord  directed 
them  where  they  should  find  him,  hidden 
among  the  carriages,  and  thence  they  fetched 
him,  V.  23.  Note,  None  will  be  losers  at  last 
by  their  humihty  and  modesty.  Honour, 
like  the  shadow,  follows  those  that  flee  from 
it,  but  flees  from  those  that  pursue  it. 

IV.  Samuel  presents  him  to  the  people, 
and  they  accept  him.  He  needed  not  to 
mount  the  bench,  or  scaffold,  to  be  seen  ; 
when  he  stood  upon  even  ground  with  the 
rest  he  was  seen  above  them  all,  for  he  was 
taller  than  any  of  them  by  head  and  shoulders, 
V.  23.  "  Look  you,"  said  Samuel,  "  what  a 
king  God  has  chosen  for  you,  just  such  a  one 
as  you  wished  for ;  there  is  none  like  him 
among  all  the  people,  that  has  so  much  ma- 
jesty in  his  countenance  and  such  a  graceful 
stateliness  in  his  mien  ;  he  is  in  the  crowd 

.like  a  cedar  among  the  shrubs.  Let  your 
own  eyes  be  judges,  is  he  not  a  brave  and 
gallant  man  ?"  The  people  hereupon  signi- 
fied their  approbation  of  the  choice,  and  their 
acceptance  of  him ;  they  shouted  and  said, 
Let  the  king  live,  that  is,  "  Let  him  long 
reign  over  us  in  health  and  prosperity." 
Subjects  were  wont  to  testify  their  affection 
and  allegiance  to  their  prince  by  their  good 
wishes,  and  those  turned  (as  our  translation 
does  this)  into  addresses  to  God.  Ps.  Ixxii. 
15,  Prayer  shall  he  made  for  him  continually. 
See  Ps.  XX.  1.  Samuel  had  told  them  they 
would  soon  be  weary  of  their  king,  but,  in 
the  mind  they  are  now  in,  they  will  never  be 
so  :  Let  the  king  live. 

V.  Samuel  settles  the  original  contract  be- 
tween them,  and  leav^es  it  upon  record,  ??.  25. 
He  had  before  told  them  the  manner  of  the 
king  {ch.  viii,  11),  how  he  would  abuse  his 
jjower  ;  now  he  tells  them  the  manner  of  the 
kingdom,  or  rather  the  law,  or  judgment,  or 
constitution,  of  it,  what  power  the  prince 
might  challenge  and  the  utmost  of  the  pro- 
perty the  subject  might  claim.  He  fixed  the 
land-marks  between  them,  that  neither  might 
encroach  upon  the  other.  Let  them  rightly 
understand  one  another  at  first,  and  let  the 
agreement  remain  in  black  and  white,  which 
will  tend  to  preserve  a  good  understanding 
between  them  ever  after.  The  learned  bishop 
Patrick  thinks  he  now  repeated  and  regis- 
tered what  he  had  told  them  {ch.  viii.  11)  of 
the  arbitrary  power  their  kings  would  assume, 
that  it  might  hereafter  be  a  witness  against 
them  that  they  had  drawn  the  calamity  upon 
themselves,  for  they  were  Avarned  what  it 
would  come  to  and  yet  they  would  have  a  king. 
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VI.  The  convention  was  dissolved  when 
the  solemnity  was  over :  Samuel  sent  every 
man  to  his  house.  Here  were  no  votes  passed, 
nor,  for  aught  that  appears,  so  much  as  a 
motion  made,  for  the  raising  of  money  to 
support  the  dignity  of  their  new-elected  king ; 
if  therefore  he  afterwards  thinks  fit  to  take 
what  they  do  not  think  fit  to  give  (which  yet 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have),  they 
must  thank  themselves.  They  went  every 
man  to  his  house,  pleased  with  the  name  of 
a  king  over  them,  and  Said  also  went  home  to 
Gibeah,  to  his  father's  house,  not  puffed  up 
with  the  name  of  a  kingdom  under  him. 
At  Gibeah  he  had  no  palace,  no  throne,  no 
court,  yet  thither  he  goes.  If  he  must  be  a 
king,  as  one  mindful  of  the  rock  out  of  which 
he  was  hewn,  he  will  make  his  own  city  the 
royal  city,  nor  will  he  be  ashamed  (as  too 
many  are  when  they  are  preferred)  of  his 
mean  relations.  Such  a  humble  spirit  as 
this  puts  a  beauty  and  lustre  upon  great  ad- 
vancements. The  condition  rising,  and  the 
mind  not  rising  with  it,  behold  how  good 
and  pleasant  it  is  !     But, 

1.  How  did  the  people  stand  affected  to 
their  new  king  ?  The  generality  of  them,  it 
should  seem,  did  not  show  themselves  much 
concerned  :  They  went  every  man  to  his  own 
house.  Their  own  domestic  affairs  lay  nearer 
their  hearts  than  any  interests  of  the  public ; 
this  was  the  general  temper.  But,  (1.)  There 
were  some  so  faithful  as  to  attend  him :  A  hand 
of  men  whose  hearts  God  had  touched,  v.  26. 
Not  the  body  of  the  people,  but  a  small  com- 
pany, who  because  they  were  fond  of  their 
own  choice  of  a  king,  or  because  they  had  so 
much  more  sense  than  their  neighbours  as  to 
conclude  that  if  he  was  a  king  he  ought  to 
be  respected  accordingly,  went  with  him  to 
Gibeah,  as  his  life-guard.  They  were  those 
whose  hearts  God  had  touched,  in  this  instance, 
to  do  their  duty.  Note,  Whatever  good  there 
is  in  us,  or  is  done  by  us,  at  any  time,  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  God.  If 
the  heart  bend  at  any  time  the  right  way,  it 
is  because  he  has  touched  it.  One  touch  is 
enough,  when  it  is  divine.  (2.)  There  were 
others  so  spiteful  as  to  affront  him ;  children 
of  Belial,  men  that  would  endure  no  yoke, 
that  would  be  pleased  with  nothing  that 
either  God  or  Samuel  did  ;  they  despised  him 
{v.  27)  for  the  meanness  of  his  tribe  and 
family,  the  smallness  of  his  estate,  and  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  education  ;  and  they  said.  How 
shall  this  man  save  us?  Yet  they  did  not 
propose  any  man  more  likely ;  nor,  whom- 
soever they  had,  must  their  salvation  come 
from  the  man,  but  from  God.  They  would 
not  join  with  their  neighbours  in  testifying 
an  affection  to  him  and  his  government,  by 
bringing  him  presents,  or  addressing  him 
upon  his  accession  to  the  crown.  Perhaps 
those  discontented  spirits  were  most  earnest 
for  a  king,  and  yet,  now  that  they  had  one, 
they  quarrelled  with  him,  because  he  was 
not  altogether  such  a  one  as  themselves      It 
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was  reabon  enough  for  them  not  to  like  hira 
because  others  did.  Thus  differently  are  men 
affected  to  our  exalted  Redeemer.  God  hath 
set  him  king  upon  the  holy  hill  of  Sion. 
There  is  a  remnant  that  submit  to  him,  re- 
joice in  him,  bring  him  presents,  and  follow 
him  wherever  he  goes  ;  and  they  are  those 
whose  hearts  God  has  touched,  whom  he  has 
made  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power.  But 
there  are  others  who  despise  him,  who  ask. 
How  shall  this  man  save  usf  They  are 
offended  in  him,  stumble  at  his  external 
meanness,  and  they  will  be  broken  by  it. 

2.  How  did  Saul  resent  the  bad  conduct 
of  those  that  were  disaffected  to  his  govern- 
ment ?  He  held  his  peace.  Margin,  He  was 
as  though  he  had  been  deaf.  He  was  so  far 
from  resenting  it  that  he  seemed  not  to  take 
notice  of  it,  which  was  an  evidence  of  his 
humility  and  modesty,  and  the  mercifulness 
of  his  disposition,  and  also  that  he  was  well 
satisfied  with  his  title  to  the  crown ;  for  those 
are  commonly  most  jealous  of  their  honour, 
and  most  revengeful  of  affronts,  that  gain 
their  power  by  improper  means.  Christ  held 
his  peace  when  he  was  affronted,  for  it  was 
the  day  of  his  patience  ;  but  there  is  a  day  of 
recompence  coming. 

CHAP.  XI. 

In  thii  chapter  we  have  the  first-lruitf  orSaul'i  goveriimeiit,  in  the 
f>loriout  rescue  of  Jabefh-Gileail  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Am- 
iKonites.  Let  not  Israel  thence  infer  that  therefore  they  diJ  well 
to  ask  a  king  (God  could  and  would  have  saved  them  without 
one)  ;  but  let  them  admire  God's  goodness,  that  he  did  not  reject 
them,  when  they  rejected  him,  and  acknowledge  his  wisdom  iu 
the  choice  of  the  person  whom,  if  he  did  not  find  fit,  yet  he  made 
fit,  for  tile  great  trust  he  called  him  to,  and  enabled,  in  some 
measure,  to  merit  the  crown  by  his  public  services,  before  it  was 
fixed  on  his  head  by  the  public  approbation.  Here  is,  I.  The 
great  extremity  to  which  the  city  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan,  was  reduced  by  the  Ammonites,  ver.  1 — 3.  II. 
Saul's  great  readiness  to  come  to  their  relief,  whereby  he  signal- 
ized himself,  ver.  4 — 10.  III.  The  good  success  of  his  attempt, 
hy  which  God  signalized  him,  ver.  11.  IV.  Saul's  tenderness, 
notwithstanding  this,  towards  those  that  had  opposed  him,  ver. 
12, 13.  v.  The  public  confirmation  and  recognition  of  his  election 
to  the  government,  ver.  14,  15. 

(HEN    Nahash    the    Ammonite 
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came  up,  and  encamped  against 
Jabesh-gilead :  and  all  the  men  of 
Jabesh  said  unto  Nahash,  Make  a 
covenant  with  us,  and  we  will  serve 
thee.  2  And  Nahash  the  Ammonite 
answered  them.  On  this  condition 
will  I  make  a  covenant  with  you,  that 
I  may  thrust  out  all  your  right  eyes, 
and  lay  it  for  a  reproach  upon  all  Is- 
rael. 3  And  the  elders  of  Jabesh 
said  unto  him.  Give  us  seven  days' 
respite,  that  we  may  send  messengers 
unto  all  the  coasts  of  Israel :  and 
then,  if  there  he  no  man  to  save  us, 
we  will  come  out  to  thee.  4  Then 
came  the  messengers  to  Gibeah  of 
Saul,  and  told  the  tidings  in  the  ears 
of  the  people:  and  all  the  people 
lifted  up  their  voices,  and  wept. 

ITie  Ammonites  were  bad  neighbours  to 
those  tribes  of  Israel  that  lay  next  them^ 
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though  descendants  from  just  Lot,  and,  for 
that  reason,  dealt  civilly  with  by  Israel.  See 
Deut.  ii.  19.  Jephthah,  in  his  time,  had 
humbled  them,  but  now  the  sin  of  Israel  hac^ 
put  them  into  a  capacity  to  make  head  again, 
and  avenge  that  quarrel.  The  city  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead  had  been,  some  ages  ago,  destroyed 
by  Israel's  sword  of  justice,  for  not  appear- 
ing against  the  wickedness  of  Gibeah  (Judges 
xxi.  10);  and  now  being  replenished  again, 
probably  by  the  posterity  of  those  that  then 
escaped  the  sword,  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed  by  the  Ammonites,  as  if  some  bad 
fate  attended  the  place.  Nahash,  king  of 
Ammon  (1  Chron.  xix.  1),  laid  siege  to  it. 
Now  here, 

I.  The  besieged  beat  a  parley  {v.  1) : 
"  Make  a  covenant  with  us,  and  we  will 
surrender  upon  terms,  and  serve  thee."  They 
had  lost  the  virtue  of  Israelites,  else  they 
would  not  have  thus  lost  the  valour  of 
IsraeUtes,  nor  tamely  yielded  to  serve  an 
Ammonite,  without  one  bold  struggle  for 
themselves.  Had  they  not  broken  their 
covenant  with  God,  and  forsaken  his  service, 
they  needed  not  thus  to  have  courted  a  cove- 
nant with  a  Gentile  nation,  and  offered  them- 
selves to  serve  them. 

II.  The  besiegers  offer  them  base  and  bar- 
barous conditions ;  they  will  spare  their  lives, 
and  take  them  to  be  their  servants,  upon 
condition  that  they  shall  put  out  their  right 
eyes,  v.  2.  The  Gileadites  were  content  to 
part  with  their  liberty  and  estates  for  the 
ransom  of  their  blood ;  and,  had  the  Am- 
monites taken  them  at  their  word,  the  matter 
would  have  been  so  settled  immediately,  and 
the  Gileadites  would  not  have  sent  out  for 
relief.  But  their  abject  concessions  make 
the  Ammonites  more  insolent  in  their  de- 
mands, and  they  cannot  be  content  to  have 
them  for  their  servants,  but,  1 .  They  must 
torment  them,  and  put  them  to  pain,  exqui- 
site pain,  for  so  the  thrusting  out  of  an  eye 
would  do.  2.  They  must  disable  them  for 
war,  and  render  them  incapable,  though  not 
of  labour  (that  would  have  been  a  loss  to 
their  lords),  yet  of  bearing  arms;  for  in 
those  times  they  fought  with  shields  in  their 
left  hands,  which  covered  their  left  eye,  so 
that  a  soldier  without  his  right  eye  was  in 
effect  blind.  3.  They  must  put  a  reproach 
upon  all  Israel,  as  weak  and  cowardly,  that 
would  suffer  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  their 
chief  cities  to  be  thus  miserably  used,  and 
not  offer  to  rescue  them. 

III.  The  besieged  desire,  and  obtain,  seven 
days'  time  to  consider  of  this  proposal,  v.  3. 
If  Nahash  had  not  granted  them  this  re- 
spite, we  may  suppose  the  horror  of  the  pro- 
posal would  have  made  them  desperate,  and 
they  would  rather  have  died  with  their 
swords  in  their  hands  than  have  surrendered 
to  such  merciless  enemies :  therefore  Na- 
hash, not  imagining  it  possible  that,  in  so 
short  a  time,  they  should  have  relief,  and 
being  very  secure    of    the  advantages  he 
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thought  he  had  against  them,  in  a  bravado 
gave  them  seven  days,  that  the  reproach 
upon  Israel,  for  not  rescuing  them,  might  be 
the  greater,  and  his  triumphs  the  more  illus- 
trious. But  there  was  a  providence  in  it,  that 
his  security  might  be  his  infatuation  and  ruin. 
IV,  Notice  is  sent  of  this  to  Gibeah.  They 
said  they  would  send  messengers  to  all  the 
coasts  of  Israel  (v.  3),  which  made  Nahash 
the  more  secure,  for  that,  he  thought,  would 
be  a  work  of  time,  and  none  would  be  for- 
ward to  appear  if  they  had  not  one  common 
head;  and  perhaps  Nahash  had  not  yet 
heard  of  the  new-elected  king.  But  the 
messengers,  either  of  their  own  accord  or 
by  order  fiom  their  masters,  went  straight  to 
Gibeah,  arid,  not  finding  Saul  within,  told 
their  new«  to  the  people,  who  fell  a  weeping 
upon  hearing  it,  v.  4.  They  would  sooner 
lament  their  brethren's  misery  and  danger 
than  think  of  helping  them,  shed  their  tears 
for  them  than  shed  their  blood.  They  wept, 
as  despairing  to  help  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  and  fearing  lest,  if  that  frontier-city 
should  be  lost,  the  enemy  would  penetrate 
into  the  very  bowels  of  their  country,  which 
now  appeared  in  great  hazard. 

5  And,  behold,  Saul  came  after  the 
herd  out  of  the  field ;  and  Saul  said. 
What  aileth  the  people  that  they 
weep  ?  And  they  told  him  the  tidings 
of  the  men  of  Jabesh.  6*  And  the 
Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Saul  when 
he  heard  those  tidings,  and  his  anger 
was  kindled  greatly.  7  And  he  took 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  hewed  them  in 
pieces,  and  sent  them  throughout  all  the 
coasts  of  Israel  by  the  hands  of  mes- 
sengers, saying,  Whosoever  cometh 
not  forth  after  Saul  and  after  Samuel, 
so  shall  it  be  done  unto  his  oxen. 
And  the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  on  the 
people,  and  they  came  out  with  one 
consent.  8  And  when  he  numbered 
them  in  Bezek,  the  children  of  Is- 
rael were  three  hundred  thousand, 
and  the  men  of  Judah  thirty  thou- 
sand. 9  And  they  said  unto  tlie 
messengers  that  came.  Thus  shall  ye 
say  unto  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  To 
morrow,  by  that  time  the  sun  be  hot, 
ye  shall  have  help.  And  the  mes- 
sengers came  and  showed  it  to  the 
men  of  Jabesh  ;  and  they  were  glad. 
10  Therefore  the  men  of  Jabesh  said. 
To  morrow  we  will  come  out  unto 
you,  and  ye  shall  do  with  us  all  that 
seemeth  good  unto  you.  11  And  it 
was  so  on  the  morrow,  that  Saul  put 
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the  people  in  three  companies;  and 
they  came  into  the  midst  of  the  host 
in  the  morning  watch,  and  slew  the 
Ammonites  until  the  heat  of  the  day: 
and  it  came  to  pass,  that  they  which 
remained  were  scattered,  so  that  two 
of  them  were  not  left  together. 

What  is  here  related  turns  very  much  to 
the  honour  of  Saul,  and  shows  the  happy 
fruits  of  that  other  spirit  with  which  he  was 
endued.     Observe  here, 

I.  His  humility.  Though  he  was  anointed 
king,  and  accepted  by  his  people,  yet  he  did 
not  think  it  below  him  to  know  the  state  of 
his  own  flocks,  but  went  himself  to  see  them, 
and  came  in  the  evening,  with  his  servants 
after  the  herd  out  of  the  f  eld,  v.  5.  This  was 
an  evidence  that  he  was  not  puffed  up  with 
his  advancement,  as  those  are  most  apt  to  be 
that  are  raised  from  a  mean  estate.  Pro- 
vidence had  not  yet  found  him  business  as  a 
king  ;  he  left  all  to  Samuel ;  and  therefore, 
rather  than  be  idle,  he  would,  for  the  pre- 
sent, apply  himself  to  his  country  business 
again.  Though  the  sons  of  Behal  would, 
perhaps,  despise  him  the  more  for  it,  such  as 
were  virtuous  and  wise,  and  loved  business 
themselves,  would  think  never  the  worse  oi 
him.  He  had  no  revenues  settled  upon  him 
for  the  support  of  his  dignity,  and  he  was 
desirous  not  to  be  burdensome  to  the  people, 
for  which  reason,  like  Paul,  he  worked  with 
his  hands ;  for,  if  he  neglect  his  domestic 
affairs,  how  must  he  maintain  himself  and 
his  family  ?  Solomon  gives  it  as  a  reason 
why  men  should  look  well  to  their  herds  be- 
cause the  crown  doth  not  endure  to  every 
generation,  Prov.  xxvii.  23,  24.  Saul's  did 
not;  he  must  therefore  provide  something 
surer. 

II.  His  concern  for  his  neighbours.  When 
he  perceived  them  in  tears,  he  asked,  "  What 
ails  the  people  that  they  weep  ?  Let  me 
know,  that,  if  it  be  a  grievance  which  can  be 
redressed,  I  may  help  them,  and  that,  if  not, 
I  may  weep  with  them."  Good  magistrates 
are  in  pain  if  their  subjects  are  in  tears. 

III.  His  zeal  for  the  safety  and  honour  of 
Israel.  When  he  heard  of  the  insolence  of 
the  Ammonites,  and  the  distress  of  a  city,  a 
mother  in  Israel,  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon 
him,  and  put  great  thoughts  into  his  mind, 
and  his  anger  was  kindled  greatly,  v.  6.  He 
was  angry  at  the  insolence  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, angry  at  the  mean  and  sneaking  spirit 
of  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  angry  that  they 
had  not  sent  him  notice  sooner  of  the  Am- 
monites' descent  and  the  extremity  they 
were  likely  to  be  reduced  to.  He  was  angry 
to  see  his  neighbours  weeping,  when  it  was 
fitter  for  them  to  be  preparing  for  war.  It 
was  a  brave  and  generous  fire  that  was  now 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  Saul,  and  such  as 
became  his  high  station. 

IV.  The  authority  and  power  he  exerted 
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upon  this  important  occasion.  He  soon  let 
Israel  know  that,  though  he  had  retired  to 
his  privacy,  he  had  a  care  for  the  public,  and 
knew  how  to  command  men  into  the  field,  as 
well  as  how  to  drive  cattle  out  of  the  field, 
V.  5,  7.  He  sent  a  summons  to  all  the  coasts 
of  Israel,  to  show  the  extent  of  his  power 
beyond  his  own  tribe,  even  to  all  the  tribes, 
and  ordered  all  the  military  men  forthwith 
to  appear  in  arms  at  a  general  rendezvous  in 
Bezek.  Observe,  1.  His  modesty,  in  joining 
Samuel  in  commission  with  himself.  He 
would  not  execute  the  office  of  a  king  with- 
out a  due  regard  to  that  of  a  prophet.  2. 
His  mildness  in  the  penalty  threatened 
against  those  that  should  disobey  his  orders. 
He  hews  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  pieces,  and  sends 
the  pieces  to  the  several  cities  of  Israel, 
threatening,  with  respect  to  him  who  should 
decline  the  public  service,  not,  "  Thus  shall 
it  be  done  to  him/'  but,  "Thus  shall  it  be 
done  to  his  oxen."  God  had  threatened  it  as 
a  great  judgment  (Deut.  xxviii.  31),  Thy  ox 
shall  be  slain  before  thy  eyes,  and  thou  shalt 
not  eat  thereof.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
command  should  be  enforced  with  some 
penalty,  but  this  was  not  nearly  so  severe  as 
that  which  was  affixed  to  a  similar  order  by 
the  whole  congregation,  Judg.  xxi.  5.  Saul 
wished  to  show  that  his  government  was 
more  gentle  than  that  which  they  had  been 
under.  The  effect  of  this  summons  was 
that  the  militia,  or  trained  bands,  of  the  na- 
tion, came  out  as  one  man,  and  the  reason 
given  is,  because  the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell 
upon  them.  Saul  did  not  affect  to  make 
them  fear  him,  but  they  were  influenced  to 
observe  his  orders  by  the  fear  of  God  and  a 
regard  to  him  who  had  made  Saul  their  king 
and  them  members  one  of  another.  Note, 
Religion  and  the  fear  of  God  will  make 
men  good  subjects,  good  soldiers,  and  good 
friends  to  the  public  interests  of  their  coun- 
try. Those  that  fear  God  will  make  con- 
science of  their  duty  to  all  men,  particularly 
to  their  rulers. 

V.  His  prudent  proceedings  in  this  great 
affair,  v.  8.  He  numbered  those  that  came 
in  to  him,  that  he  might  know  his  own 
strength,  and  how  to  distribute  his  forces  in 
the  best  manner  their  numbers  would  allow. 
It  is  the  honour  of  princes  to  know  the  num- 
ber of  their  men,  1)ut  it  is  the  honour  of  the 
King  of  kings  that  there  is  not  any  number  of 
his  armies,  Job  xxv.  3.  In  this  muster,  it 
seems,  Judah,  though  numbered  by  itself, 
made  no  great  figure;  for,  as  it  was  one 
tribe  of  twelve,  so  it  was  but  an  eleventh 
part  of  the  whole  number,  30,330,  though 
the  rendezvous  was  at  Bezek,  in  that  tribe. 
They  wanted  the  numbers,  or  the  courage, 
or  the  zeal  for  which  that  tribe  used  to  be 
famous;  so  low  was  it,  just  before  the  sceptre 
was  brought  into  it  in  David. 

VI.  Hisfaithand  confidence, and  (grounded 
thereon)  his  courage  and  resolution,  in  this 
enterprise.     It  should  seem  that  those  very 
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messengers  who  brought  the  tidings  from 
Jabesh-Gilead  Saul  sent  into  the  country  to 
raise  the  militia,  who  would  be  sure  to  be 
faithful  and  careful  in  their  own  business, 
and  them  he  now  sends  back  to  their  dis- 
tressed countrymen,  with  this  assurance  (in 
which,  it  is  probable,  Samuel  encouraged 
him) :  "  To-morrow,  by  such  an  hour,  before 
the  enemy  can  pretend  that  the  seven  days 
have  expired,  you  shall  have  deliverance,  v.  9. 
Be  you  ready  to  do  your  part,  and  we  will 
not  fail  to  do  ours.  Do  you  sally  out  upon 
the  besiegers,  while  we  surround  them.'' 
Saul  knew  he  had  a  just  cause,  a  clear  call, 
and  God  on  his  side,  and  therefore  doubted 
not  of  success.  This  was  good  news  to  the 
besieged  Gileadites,  whose  right  eyes  had 
wept  themselves  dry  for  their  calamities,  and 
now  began  to  fail  with  looking  for  relief  and 
to  ache  in  expectation  of  the  doom  of  the 
ensuing  day,  when  they  must  look  their  last ; 
the  greater  the  exigence  the  more  welcome 
the  deliverance.  When  they  heard  it  they 
were  glad,  relying  on  the  assurances  that 
were  sent  to  them.  And  they  sent  into  the 
enemies'  camp  (v.  10)  to  tell  them  that  next 
day  they  would  be  ready  to  meet  them, 
which  the  enemies  understood  as  an  intima- 
tion that  they  despaired  of  relief,  and  so 
were  made  the  more  secure  by  it.  If  they 
took  not  care,  by  sending  out  scouts,  to 
rectify  their  own  mistake,  they  must  thank 
themselves  if  they  were  surprised :  the  be- 
sieged were  under  no  obligation  to  give  them 
notice  of  the  help  they  were  assured  of. 

VII.  His  industry  and  close  apphcation 
to  this  business.  If  he  had  been  bred  up  to 
war  from  his  youth,  and  had  led  regiments 
as  often  as  he  had  followed  droves,  he  could 
not  have  gone  about  an  affair  of  this  nature 
more  dexterously  nor  more  diligently.  When 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  comes  upon  men  it 
will  make  them  expert  even  without  ex[)e- 
rience.  A  vast  army  (especially  in  com- 
parison with  the  present  usage)  Saul  had 
now  at  his  foot,  and  a  long  march  before 
him,  nearly  sixty  miles,  and  over  Jordan  too. 
No  cavalry  in  his  army,  but  all  infantry, 
which  he  divides  into  three  battalions,  u.  11. 
And  observe,  1 .  With  what  incredible  swift- 
ness he  flew  to  the  enemy.  In  a  day  and  a 
night  he  came  to  the  place  of  action,  where 
his  own  fate,  and  that  of  Israel,  must  be  de- 
termined. He  had  passed  his  word,  and 
would  not  break  it;  nay,  he  was  better  than 
his  word,  for  he  promised  help  next  day,  by 
that  time  the  sun  was  hot  (v.  9),  but  brought 
it  before  day,  in  the  morning-watch,  v.  1 1 . 
Whom  God  helps  he  helps  right  early,  Ps. 
xlvi.  5.  2.  With  what  incredible  bravery  he 
flew  upon  the  enemy.  Betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  they  lay  dreaming  of  the  triumj)hs 
they  expected  that  day  over  the  miserable 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  before  they 
were  aware  he  was  in  the  midst  of  their 
host;  and  his  men.  being  marched  against 
them  in  three  columns,  surrounded  them  on 
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every  side,  so  that  they  could  have  neither 
heart  nor  time  to  make  head  against  them. 

Lastly,  To  complete  his  honour,  God 
crowned  all  these  virtues  with  success. 
Jabesh-Gilead  was  rescued,  and  the  Am- 
monites were  totally  routed;  he  had  now 
the  day  before  him  to  complete  his  victory 
in,  and  so  complete  a  victory  it  was  that 
those  who  remained,  after  a  great  slaughter, 
were  scattered  so  that  two  of  them  were  not 
left  together  to  encourage  or  help  one  an- 
other, w.  11.  We  may  suppose  that  Saul 
was  the  more  vigorous  in  this  matter,  1. 
Because  there  was  some  alliance  between  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  and  the  city  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead.  That  city  had  declined  joining  with 
the  rest  of  the  Israelites  to  destroy  Gibeah, 
which  was  then  punished  as  their  crime,  but 
perhaps  was  now  remembered  as  their  kind- 
ness, when  Saul  of  Gibeah  came  with  so 
much  readiness  and  resolution  to  relieve 
Jabesh-Gilead.  Yet  that  was  not  all ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  Benjamites  that  then  remained 
were  provided  with  wives  from  that  city 
(Judg.  xxi.  14),  so  that  most  of  the  mothers 
of  Benjamin  were  daughters  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  for  which  city  Saul,  being  a  Ben- 
jamite,  had  therefore  a  particular  kindness ; 
and  we  find  they  returned  his  kindness,  ch. 
xxxi.  11,  12.  2.  Because  it  was  the  Am- 
monites' invasion  that  induced  the  people  to 
desire  a  king  (so  Samuel  says,  ch.  xii.  12), 
so  that  if  he  had  not  done  his  part,  in  this 
sxpedition,  he  would  have  disappointed  their 
expectations,  and  for  ever  forfeited  their  re- 
spect. 

1 2  And  the  people  said  unto  Samuel, 
Who  is  he  that  said,  Shall  Saul  reign 
over  us  ?  bring  the  men,  that  we  may 
put  them  to  death.  13  And  Saul 
said.  There  shall  not  a  man  be  put  to 
death  this  day :  for  to  day  the  Lord 
hath  wrought  salvation  in  Israel.  14 
Then  said  Samuel  to  the  people, 
Come,  and  let  us  go  to  Gilgal,  and 
renew  the  kingdom  there.  15  And 
all  the  people  went  to  Gilgal;  and 
there  they  made  Saul  king  before 
the  Lord  in  Gilgal ;  and  there  they 
sacrificed  sacrifices  of  peace  offerings 
before  the  Lord  ;  and  there  Saul  and 
all  the  men  of  Israel  rejoiced  greatly. 

We  have  here  the  improvement  of  the 
glorious  victory  which  Saul  had  obtained, 
not  the  improvement  of  it  abroad,  though 
ive  take  it  for  granted  that  the  men  of 
Jabesh-Gilead,  having  so  narrowly  saved 
their  right  eyes,  would  with  them  now  discern 
the  opportunity  they  had  of  avenging  them- 
selves upon  these  cruel  enemies  and  dis- 
abling them  from  ever  straitening  them  in 
like  manner  again ;  now  shall  they  be 
avenged  on  the  Ammonites  for  their  right 
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eyes  condemned,  as  Samson  on  the  Phihs- 
tines  for  his  two  eyes  put  out,  Judg.  xvi.  28. 
But  the  account  here  given  is  of  the  im- 
provement of  this  victory  at  home. 

I.  The  people  took  this  occasion  to  show 
their  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  Saul,  and 
their  resentment  of  the  indignities  done  him. 
Samuel,  it  seems,  was  present,  if  not  in  the 
action  (it  was  too  far  for  him  to  march)  yet 
to  meet  them  when  they  returned  victorious : 
and  to  him,  as  judge,  the  motion  was  made 
(for  they  knew  Saul  would  not  be  jurlge  in 
his  own  cause)  that  the  sons  of  Belial  that 
would  not  have  him  to  reign  over  them 
should  be  brought  forth  and  slain,  v.  12. 
Saul's  good  fortune  (as  foolish  men  com- 
monly call  it)  went  further  with  them  to 
confirm  his  title  than  either  his  choice  by  lot 
or  Samuel's  anointing  him.  They  had  not 
courage  thus  to  move  for  the  prosecution  of 
those  that  opposed  him  when  he  himself 
looked  mean,  but,  now  that  his  victory  made 
him  look  great,  nothing  would  serve  but  they 
must  be  put  to  death. 

II.  Saul  took  this  occasion  to  give  further 
proofs  of  his  clemency,  for,  without  waiting 
for  Samuel's  answer,  he  himself  quashed  the 
motion  {v.  13) :  There  shall  not  a  man  he  put 
to  death  this  day,  no,  not  those  men,  those 
bad  men,  that  had  abused  him,  and  therein 
reflected  on  God  himself,  1.  Because  it  was 
a  day  of  joy  and  triumph :  "  To  day  the  Lord 
has  wrought  salvation  in  fsraelj  and,  since 
God  has  been  so  good  to  us  all,  let  us  not  be 
harsh  one  to  another.  Now  that  God  has 
made  the  heart  of  Israel  in  general  so  glad, 
let  not  us  make  sad  the  hearts  of  any  parti- 
cular Israelites."  2.  Because  he  hoped  they 
were  by  this  day's  work  brought  to  a  better 
temper,  were  now  convinced  that  this  man, 
under  God,  could  save  them,  now  honoured 
him  whom  before  they  had  despised ;  and, 
if  they  are  but  reclaimed,  he  is  secured  from 
receiving  any  disturbance  by  them,  and 
therefore  his  point  is  gained.  If  an  enemy 
be  made  a  friend,  that  will  be  more  to  our 
advantage  than  to  have  him  slain.  And  all 
good  princes  consider  that  their  power  is  for 
edification,  not  for  destruction. 

III.  Samuel  took  this  occasion  to  call  the 
people  together  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal, 
V.  14,  15.  1.  That  they  might  pubHcly  give 
God  thanks  for  their  late  victory.  There 
they  rejoiced  greatly,  and,  that  God  might 
have  the  praise  of  that  which  they  had  the 
comfort  of,  they  sacrificed  to  him,  as  the 
giver  of  all  their  successes,  sacrifices  of  peace' 
offerings.  2.  That  they  might  confirm  Saul 
in  the  government,  more  solemnly  than  had 
been  yet  done,  that  he  might  not  retire  again 
to  his  obscurity.  Samuel  would  have  the 
kingdom  renewed  ;  he  would  renew  his  re- 
signation, and  the  people  should  renew  their 
approbation,  and  so  in  concurrence  with,  or 
rather  in  attendance  upon,  the  divine  nomi- 
nation, they  made  Saul  king,  making  it  their 
own  act  and  deed  to  submit  to  him. 
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We  left  the  general  a»5enil>ly  of  the  states  tofrethtr,  in  the  close  of 
the  loregoing  chapter  ;  in  this  chapter  we  have  Samuel'i  speech 
to  them,  when  he  resigned  the  government  into  the  hands  ofSauI, 
in  which,  I.  He  clears  himself  from  all  suspicion  or  imputation 
of  mismanagement,  while  the  administration  was  in   his  hands, 

ver.  1 o.    II.  Me  reminds  them  of  the  great  things  God  had  dune 

for  them  and  for  their  fathers,  ver.  6—13.  111.  He  sets  before 
them  good  and  •:vil,  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  ver.  14,  15.  IV,  He 
awakens  them  to  regard  what  he  said  to  them,  by  calling  to  God 
ibr  thunder,  ver.  16 — 19.  V.  He  encourages  them  with  hopes  that 
all  should  be  well,  ver.  20— 25.  This  is  his  farewell  sermon  to  that 
august  assembly  and  Saul's  coronation  sermon. 

AND  Samuel  said  unto  Israel,  Be- 
hold, I  have  hearkened  unto 
your  voice  in  all  that  ye  said  unto 
me,  and  have  made  a  king  over  you. 
2  And  now,  behold,  the  king  walketh 
before  you :  and  I  am  old  and  gray- 
headed;  and,  behold,  my  sons  are 
with  you  :  and  I  have  walked  before 
you  from  my  childhood  unto  this 
day.  3  Behold,  here  I  am:  witness 
against  me  before  the  Lord,  and  be- 
fore his  anointed :  whose  ox  have  I 
taken  ?  or  whose  ass  have  I  taken  ? 
or  whom  have  I  defrauded  ?  whom 
have  I  oppressed  ?  or  of  whose  hand 
have  I  received  any  bribe  to  blind 
mine  eyes  therewith  ?  and  I  will  re- 
store it  you.  4  And  they  said.  Thou 
hast  not  defrauded  us,  nor  oppressed 
us,  neither  hast  thou  taken  aught  of 
any  man's  hand.  5  And  he  said  un- 
to them,  The  Lord  w  witness  against 
vou,  and  his  anointed  is  witness  this 


day,  that  ye  have  not  found  aught  in 
my  hand.  And  they  answered.  He  is 
witness. 

Here,  I.  Samuel  gives  them  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  late  revolution,  and  of  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  their  government,  by  way  of 
preface  to  what  he  had  further  to  say  to 
them,  17.  1,  2.  1.  For  his  own  part,  he  had 
spent  his  days  in  their  service ;  he  began 
betimes  to  be  useful  among  them,  and  had 
continued  long  so  :  "  I  have  walked  before  you, 
as  a  guide  to  direct  you,  as  a  shepherd  that 
leads  his  flock  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1),  from  my  child- 
hood unto  this  day."  As  soon  as  he  was  illu- 
minated with  the  light  of  prophecy,  in  his  early 
days,  he  began  to  be  a  burning  and  shining 
light  to  Israel ;  "  and  now  ray  best  days 
are  done:  I  am  old  and  gray -headed  j"  there- 
fore they  were  the  more  unkind  to  cast  him 
off,  yet  therefore  he  was  the  more  willing  to 
resign,  finding  the  weight  of  government 
heavy  upon  his  stooping  shoulders.  He 
was  old,  and  therefore  the  more  able  to  ad- 
vise them,  and  the  more  observant  they 
should  have  been  of  what  he  said,  for  days 
shall  speak  and  the  multitude  of  years  shall 
teach  wisdom  ;  and  there  is  a  particular  re- 
verence due  to  the  aged,  especially  aged 
magistrates  and  aged  ministers.  "  I  am  old, 
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and  therefore  not  likely  to  live  long,  per- 
haps may  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  you  again,  and  therefore  take 
notice  of  what  I  say."  2.  As  for  his  sons, 
"  Behold"  (says  he),  "  they  are  with  you,  you 
may,  if  you  please,  call  them  to  an  account 
for  any  thing  they  have  done  amiss.  They 
are  present  with  you,  and  have  not,  upon 
this  revolution,  tied  from  their  country. 
They  are  upon  the  level  with  you,  subjects 
to  the  new  king  as  well  as  you  ;  if  you  can 
prove  them  guilty  of  any  wrong,  you  may 
prosecute  them  now  by  a  due  course  of  law, 
punish  them,  and  oblige  them  to  make  resti- 
tution." 3.  As  for  their  new  king,  Samuel 
had  gratified  them  in  setting  him  over  them 
(v.  1) :  "I  have  hearkened  to  your  voice  in  all 
that  you  said  to  me,  being  desirous  to  please 
you,  if  possible,  and  make  you  easy,  though 
to  the  discarding  of  myself  and  family  ;  and 
now  will  you  hearken  to  me,  and  take  my 
advice  ?"  The  change  was  now  perfected  • 
"  Behold,  the  king  walketh  before  you"  {v. 
2) ;  he  appears  in  public,  ready  to  serve  you 
in  public  business.  Now  that  you  have 
made  yourselves  like  the  nations  in  your 
civil  government,  and  have  cast  off  the  di- 
vine administration  in  that,  take  heed  lest  you 
make  yourselves  like  the  nations  in  religion 
and  cast  off  the  worship  of  God. 

11.  He  solemnly  appeals  to  them  concern- 
ing his  own  integrity  in  the  administration 
of  the  government  [v.  3) :  Witness  against 
me,  whose  ox  have  I  taken  ?     Observe, 

1 .  His  design  in  this  appeal.  By  this  he 
intended,  (1.)  To  convince  them  of  the  in- 
jury they  had  done  him  in  setting  him  aside, 
when  they  had  nothing  amiss  to  charge  him 
with  (his  government  had  no  fault  but  that 
it  was  too  cheap,  too  easy,  too  gentle),  and 
also  of  the  injury  they  had  done  themselves 
in  turning  off  one  that  did  not  so  much  as 
take  an  ox  or  an  ass  from  them,  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  power  of  one  that  would 
take  from  them  their  fields  and  vineyards, 
nay,  and  their  very  sons  and  daughters  {ch. 
viii.  11),  so  unlike  would  the  manner  of  the 
king  be  from  Samuel's  manner.  (2.)  To 
preserve  his  own  reputation.  Those  that 
heard  of  Samuel's  being  rejected  as  he  was 
would  be  ready  to  suspect  that  certainly  he 
had  done  some  evil  thing,  or  he  would  never 
have  been  so  ill  treated ;  so  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  make  this  challenge,  that 
it  might  appear  upon  record  that  it  was  not 
for  any  iniquity  in  his  hands  that  he  was 
laid  aside,  but  to  gratify  the  humour  of  a 
giddy  people,  who  owned  they  could  not 
have  a  better  man  to  rule  them,  only  they 
desired  a  bigger  man.  ITiere  is  a  just  debt 
which  every  man  owes  to  his  own  good 
name,  especially  men  in  public  station.s, 
which  is  to  guard  it  against  unjust  asper- 
sions and  suspicions,  that  we  may  finish  our 
course  with  honour  as  well  as  joy.  (3.)  As 
he  designed  hereby  to  leave  a  good  nam? 
behind  him,  so  he  designed  to  leave  his  sue- 
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cessor  a  good  example  before  him ;  let  him 
write  after  his  copy,  and  he  will  write  fair. 
(4.)  He  designed,  in  the  close  of  his  dis- 
course, to  reprove  the  people,  and  therefore 
he  begins  with  a  vindication  of  himself ;  for 
he  that  will,  with  confidence,  tell  another  of 
his  sin,  must  see  to  it  that  he  himself  be 
clear. 

2.  In  the  appeal  itself  observe, 

(1.)  What  it  is  that  Samiiel  here  acquits 
himself  from,  [l.]  He  had  never,  under 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  taken  that  which 
was  not  his  own,  ox  or  ass,  had  never  dis- 
trained their  cattle  for  tribute,  fines,  or  for- 
feitures, nor  used  their  service  without  paying 
for  it.  [2.]  He  had  never  defrauded  those 
with  whom  he  dealt,  nor  oppressed  those 
that  were  under  his  power.  [3.]  He  had 
never  taken  bribes  to  pervert  justice,  nor  was 
ever  biassed  by  favour  or  affection  to  give 
judgment  in  a  cause  against  his  conscience. 

(2.)  How  he  calls  upon  those  that  had 
slighted  him  to  bear  witness  concerning  his 
conduct :  "  Here  I  am  j  witness  against  me. 
If  you  have  any  thing  to  lay  to  my  charge, 
do  it  before  the  Lord  and  the  king,  the  proper 
judges."  He  puts  honour  upon  Saul,  by 
owning  himself  accountable  to  him  if  guilty 
of  any  wrong. 

HI.  Upon  this  appeal  he  is  honourably 
acquitted.  He  did  not  expect  that  they 
would  do  him  honour  at  parting,  though  he 
well  deserved  it,  and  therefore  mentioned 
not  any  of  the  good  services  he  had  done 
them,  for  which  they  ought  to  have  ap- 
plauded him,  and  returned  him  the  thanks 
of  the  house ;  all  he  desired  was  that  they 
should  do  him  justice,  and  that  they  did  (u. 
4),  readily  owning,  1.  That  he  had  not  made 
his  government  oppressive  to  them,  nor  used 
his  power  to  their  wrong.  2.  That  he  had 
not  made  it  expensive  to  them :  Neither  hast 
thou  taken  aught  of  any  man's  hand  for  the 
support  of  thy  dignity.  Like  Nehemiah,  he 
did  not  require  the  bread  of  the  governor 
(Neh.  V.  18),  had  not  only  been  righteous, 
but  generous,  had  coveted  no  mans  silver,  or 
gold,  or  apparel.  Acts  xx.  33. 

IV.  This  honourable  testimony  borne  to 
Samuel's  integrity  is  left  upon  record  to  his 
honour  {v,  5) :  "  The  Lord  is  witness,  who 
searcheth  the  heart,  and  his  anointed  is  wit- 
ness, who  trieth  overt  acts ;"  and  the  people 
agree  to  it :  "  He  is  witness."  Note,  The 
testimony  of  our  neighbours,  and  especially 
the  testimony  of  our  own  consciences  for  us, 
that  we  have  in  our  places  lived  honestly, 
will  be  our  comfort  under  the  slights  and 
contempts  that  are  putupon  us.  Demetrius 
is  a  happy  man,  that  has  a  good  report  of  all 
men  and  of  the  truth  itself,  3  John  12. 

6  And  Samuel  said  unto  the  people, 
It  is  the  Lord  that  advanced  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  that  brought  your 
fathers  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
7  Now  therefore  stand  still,  that  I 
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may  reason  with  you  before  the  Lord 
of  all  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord, 
which  he  did  to  you  and  to  your 
fathers.  8  When  Jacob  was  come 
into  Egypt,  and  your  fathers  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  then  the  Lord  sent 
Moses  and  Aaron,  which  brought  forth 
your  fathers  out  of  Egypt,  and  made 
them  dwell  in  this  place.  9  And 
when  they  forgat  the  Lord  their 
God,  he  sold  them  into  the  hand  of 
Sisera,  captain  of  the  host  of  Hazor, 
and  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines, 
and  into  the  hand  of  the  king  ot 
Moab,  and  they  fought  against  them. 
10  And  they  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said.  We  have  sinned,  because 
we  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  and  have 
served  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth :  but 
now  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our 
enemies,  and  we  will  serve  thee.  1 1 
And  the  Lord  sent  Jerubbaal,  and 
Bedan,  and  Jephthah,  and  Samuel, 
and  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of 
your  enemies  on  every  side,  and  ye 
dwelled  safe.  12  And  when  ye  saw 
that  Nahash  the  king  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  came  against  you,  ye  said 
unto  me.  Nay  ;  but  a  king  shall  reign 
over  us :  when  the  Lord  your  God 
was  your  king.  13  Now  therefore 
behold  the  king  whom  ye  have  chosen, 
and  whom  ye  have  desired  !  and,  be- 
hold, the  Lord  hath  set  a  king  over 
you.  14  If  ye  will  fear  the  Lord, 
and  serve  him,  and  obey  his  voice, 
and  not  rebel  against  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  then  shall  both 
ye  and  also  the  king  that  reigneth 
over  you  continue  following  the 
Lord  your  God  :  15  But  if  ye  will 
not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  but 
rebel  against  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord,  then  shall  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  be  against  you,  as  it  was  against 
your  fathers. 

Samuel,  having  sufficiently  secured  his 
own  reputation,  instead  of  upbraiding  the 
people  upon  it  with  their  unkindness  to  him, 
sets  himself  to  instruct  them,  and  keep  them 
in  the  way  of  their  duty,  and  then  the  change 
of  the  government  would  be  the  less  damage 
to  them. 

I.  He  reminds  them  of  the  great  goodness 
of  God  to  them  and  to  their  fathers,  gives 
them  an  abstract  of  the  history  of  their  na- 
tion, that,  by  the  consideration  of  the  great 
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things  God  had  done  for  them,  they  might 
be  for  ever  engaged  to  love  him  and  serve 
him.  "  Come,"  says  he  (v.  7),  "  stand  still, 
stand  in  token  of  reverence  when  God  is 
speaking  to  you,  stand  still  in  token  of  at- 
tention and  composedness  of  mind,  and  give 
me  leave  to  reason  with  you."  Religion  has 
reason  on  its  side,  Isa.  i.  18.  Tlie  work  of 
ministers  is  to  reason  with  people,  not  only 
to  exhort  and  direct,  but  to  persuade,  to 
convince  men's  judgments,  and  so  to  gain 
their  wills  and  affections.  Let  reason  rule 
men,  and  they  wiU  be  good.  He  reasons  of 
the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  "  both 
the  benefits  he  hath  bestowed  upon  you, 
in  performance  of  his  promises,  and  the 
punishments  he  has  inflicted  on  you  for 
your  sins."  His  favours  are  called  his 
righteous  acts  (Judg.  v.  1 1),  because  in  them 
he  is  just  to  his  own  honour.  He  not  only 
puts  them  in  mind  of  what  God  had  done  for 
them  in  their  days,  but  of  what  he  had  done 
of  old,  in  the  days  of  their  fathers,  because 
the  present  age  had  the  benefit  of  God's 
former  favours.  We  may  suppose  that  his  dis- 
course was  much  larger  than  as  here  related. 
1 .  He  reminds  them  of  their  deliverance  out 
of  Egypt.  Into  that  house  of  bondage 
Jacob  and  his  family  came  down  j)oor  and 
little ;  when  they  were  oppressed  they  cried 
imto  God,  who  advanced  Moses  and  Aaron, 
from  mean  beginnings,  to  be  their  deliverers, 
and  the  founders  of  their  state  and  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  v.  6,  8.  2.  He  reminds 
them  of  the  miseries  and  calamities  which 
their  fathers  brought  themselves  into  by  for- 
getting God  and  serving  other  gods,  v.  9. 
They  enslaved  themselves,  for  they  were 
sold  as  criminals  and  captives  into  the  hand 
of  oppressors.  They  exposed  themselves  to 
the  desolation  of  war,  and  their  neighbours 
fought  against  them.  3.  He  reminds  them 
of  their  fathers'  repentance  and  humihation 
before  God  for  their  idolatries :  They  said, 
We  have  sinned,  v.  10.  Let  not  them  imitate 
the  sins  of  their  fathers,  for  what  they  had 
done  amiss  they  had  many  a  time  wished 
undone  again.  In  the  day  of  their  distress 
they  had  sought  unto  God,  and  had  promised 
to  serve  him ;  let  their  children  then  reckon 
that  good  at  all  times  which  they  found  good 
in  bad  times.  4.  He  reminds  them  of  the 
glorious  deliverances  God  had  wrought  for 
them,  the  victories  he  had  blessed  them  with, 
and  their  happy  settlements,  many  a  time, 
after  days  of  trouble  and  distress,  v.  11. 
He  specifies  some  of  their  judges,  Gideon 
and  Jephthah,  great  conquerors  in  their 
time ;  among  the  rest  he  mentions  Bedan, 
whom  we  read  not  of  any  where  else :  he 
might  be  some  eminent  person,  that  was  in- 
strumental of  salvation  to  them,  though  not 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Judges,  such  a  one 
as  Shamgar,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  de- 
livered Israel,  but  not  that  he  judged  them, 
Judg.  iii.  31.  Perhaps  this  Bedan  guarded 
and  delivered  them  on  one  side,  at  the  same 
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time  when  some  other  of  the  judges  ap, 
peared  and  acted  for  them  on  another  side. 
Some  think  it  was  the  same  with  Jair  (so  the 
learned  Mr.  Poole),  others  the  same  with 
Samson,  who  was  Ben  Dan,  a  son  of  Dan, 
of  that  tribe,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him  Be-Dan,  in  Dan,  in  the  camp 
of  Dan.  Samuel  mentions  himself,  not  to 
his  own  praise,  but  to  the  honour  of  God, 
who  had  made  him  an  instrument  of  subduing 
the  Philistines.  5.  At  last  he  puts  them  m 
mind  of  God's  late  favour  to  the  present 
generation,  in  gratifying  them  with  a  king, 
when  they  would  prescribe  to  God  by  sucii 
a  one  to  save  them  out  of  the  hand  of  Na- 
hash  king  of  Ammon,  v.  12,  13.  Now  it 
appears  that  this  was  the  immediate  occasion 
of  their  desiring  a  king :  Nahash  threatened 
them ;  they  desired  Samuel  to  nominate  a 
general;  he  told  them  that  God  was  com- 
mander-in-chief in  all  their  wars  and  they 
needed  no  other,  that  what  was  wanting  in 
them  should  be  made  up  by  his  power : 
The  Lord  is  your  king.  But  they  insisted 
on  it.  Nay,  but  a  king  shall  reign  over  us. 
"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  you  have  a  king,  a 
king  of  your  own  asking — let  that  be  spoken 
to  your  shame ;  but  a  king  of  God's  making — 
let  that  be  spoken  to  his  honour  and  the 
glory  of  his  grace."  God  did  not  cast  them 
off,  even  when  they  in  effect  cast  him  off. 

II.  He  shows  them  that  they  are  now 
upon  their  good  behaviour,  they  and  their 
king.  Let  them  not  think  that  they  had 
now  cut  themselves  off  from  all  dependence 
upon  God,  and  that  now,  having  a  king  of 
their  own,  the  making  of  their  own  fortunes 
(as  men  foolishly  call  it)  was  in  their  own 
hands ;  no,  still  their  judgment  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  Lord.     He  tells  them  plainly, 

1.  That  their  obedience  to  God  would  cer- 
tainly be  their  happiness,  v.  14.  If  they 
would  not  revolt  from  God  to  idols,  nor  rebel 
against  hini  by  breaking  his  commandments, 
but  would  persevere  in  their  allegiance  to 
him,  would  fear  his  wrath,  serve  his  in- 
terests, and  obey  his  will,  then  they  and 
their  king  should  certainly  be  ha})py ;  but 
observe  how  the  promise  is  expressed  :  Then 
you  shall  continue  following  the  Lord  your 
God;  that  is,  (1.)  "You  shall  continue  in 
the  way  of  your  duty  to  God,  which  will  be 
your  honour  and  comfort."  Note,  To  those 
that  are  sincere  in  their  religion  God  will 
give  grace  to  persevere  in  it :  those  that  fol- 
low God  faithfully  will  be  divinely  strength- 
ened to  continue  following  him.  And  ob- 
serve. Following  God  is  a  work  that  is  its 
own  wages.  It  is  the  matter  of  a  promise  as 
well  as  of  a  precept,  (2.)  "  You  shall  con- 
tinue under  the  divine  guidance  and  protec- 
tion :"  You  shall  be  after  the  Lord,  so  it  is 
in  the  original,  that  is,  "  he  will  go  before 
you  to  lead  and  prosper  you,  and  make  your 
way  plain.  The  Lord  is  with  you  while  you 
me  with  him." 

2.  That  their  disobedience  would  as  cei- 
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tainly  be  their  ruin  (v.  15):  i' If  you  rebel, 
think  not  that  your  having  a  king  will  se- 
cure you  against  God's  judgments,  and  that 
having  in  this  instance  made  yourselves  like 
the  nations  you  may  sin  at  as  cheap  a  rate 
as  they  can.  No,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  will 
be  against  yon,  as  it  was  against  your  fathers 
when  they  offended  him,  in  the  days  of  the 
the  judges."  We  mistake  if  we  think  that 
we  can  evade  God's  justice  by  shaking  off 
his  dominion.  If  God  shall  not  rule  us,  yet 
he  will  judge  us. 

16  Now  therefore  stand  nd  see 
this  great  thing,  which  the  Lord  will 
do  before  your  eyes.  17  Is  it  not 
wheat  harvest  to  day?  I  will  call 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  send 
thunder  and  rain  ;  that  ye  may  per- 
ceive and  see  that  your  wickedness  is 
great,  which  ye  have  done  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  in  asking  you  a  king. 
18  So  Samuel  called  unto  the  Lord  ; 
and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  rain 
that  day :  and  all  the  people  greatly 
feared  the  Lord  and  Samuel.  19 
And  all  the  people  said  unto  Samuel, 
Pray  for  thy  servants  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,  that  we  die  not :  for  we 
have  added  unto  all  our  sins  this  evil, 
to  ask  us  a  king.  20  And  Samuel 
said  unto  the  people,  Fear  not:  ye 
have  done  all  this  wickedness  :  yet 
turn  not  aside  from  following  the 
Lord,  but  serve  the  Lord  with  all 
your  heart;  21  And  turn  ye  not 
aside  ;  for  then  should  ye  go  after  vain 
things,  which  cannot  profit  nor  de- 
liver ;  for  they  are  vain.  22  For  the 
Lord  will  not  forsake  his  people  for 
his  great  name's  sake :  because  it 
hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  you 
his  people.  23  Moreover  as  for  me, 
God  forbid  that  I  should  sin  against 
the  Lord  in  ceasing  to  pray  for  you: 
but  I  will  teach  you  the  good  and  the 
right  way :  24  Only  fear  the  Lord, 
and  serve  him  in  truth  with  all  your 
heart :  for  consider  how  great  things 
he  hath  done  for  you.  25  But  if  ye 
shall  still  do  wickedly,  ye  shall  be 
consumed,  both  ye  and  your  king. 
Two  things  Samuel  here  aims  at : — 
I.  To  convince  the  people  of  their  sin  in  de- 
siring a  king  They  were  now  rejoicing  before 
God  in  and  with  their  king  {ch.  xi.  15),  and 
offering  to  God  the  sacrifices  of  praise,  which 
they  hoped  God  would  accept ;  and  this  per- 
haps made  them  think  that  there  was   no 
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harm  in  their  asking  a  king,  but  really  they 
had  done  well  in  it.  Therefore  Samuel  here 
charges  it  upon  them  as  their  sin,  as  wicked- 
ness, great  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
Note,  Though  we  meet  with  prosperity  and 
success  in  a  way  of  sin,  yet  we  must  not 
therefore  think  the  more  favourably  of  it. 
They  have  a  king,  and  if  they  conduct  them- 
selves welt  their  king  may  be  a  very  great 
blessing  to  them,  and  yet  Samuel  will  have 
them  perceive  and  see  that  their  wickedness 
was  great  in  asking  a  king.  "We  must  never 
think  well  of  that  which  God  in  his  law 
frowns  upon,  though  in  his  providence  he 
may  seem  to  smile  upon  it.     Observe, 

1.  The  expressions  of  God's  displeasure 
against  them  for  asking  a  king.  At  Samuel's 
word,  God  sent  prodigious  thunder  and  rain 
upon  them,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when,  m 
that  country,  the  like  was  never  seen  or 
known  before,  v.  16 — 18.  Thunder  and  rain 
have  natural  causes  and  sometimes  terrible 
effects.  But  Samuel  made  it  to  appear  that 
this  was  designed  by  the  almighty  power  of 
God  on  purpose  to  convince  them  that  they 
had  done  very  wickedly  in  asking  a  king ;  not 
only  by  its  coming  in  an  unusual  time,  in 
wheat- harvest,  and  this  on  a  fair  clear  day, 
when  there  appeared  not  to  the  eye  any  signs 
of  a  storm,  but  by  his  giving  notice  of  it  be- 
fore. Had  there  happened  to  be  thunder 
and  rain  at  the  time  when  he  was  speaking 
to  them,  he  might  have  improved  it  for  their 
awakening  and  conviction,  as  we  may  in  a 
like  case ;  but,  to  make  it  no  less  than  a  mi- 
racle, before  it  came,  (1.)  He  spoke  to  them 
of  it  {v.  16,  17) :  Stand  and  see  this  great 
thing.  He  had  before  told  them  to  stand  and 
hear  (v.  7) ;  but,  because  he  did  not  see  that 
his  reasoning  with  them  affected  them  (so 
stupid  were  they  and  unthinking),  now  he 
bids  them  stand  and  see.  If  what  he  said  in 
a  still  small  voice  did  not  reach  their  hearts, 
nor  his  doctrine  which  dropped  as  the  dew, 
they  shall  hear  God  speaking  to  them  in 
dreadful  claps  of  thunder  and  the  great  rain 
of  his  strength.  He  appealed  to  this  as  a 
sign :  "  /  will  call  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
send  thunder,  will  send  it  just  now,  to  confirm 
the  word  of  his  servant,  and  to  make  you  see 
that  I  spoke  truly  when  I  told  you  that  God 
was  angry  with  you  for  asking  a  king."  And 
the  event  proved  him  a  true  prophet  the 
sign  and  wonder  came  to  pass.  (2.)  He 
spoke  to  God  for  it.  Samuel  called  unto  the 
Lord,  and,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  even 
while  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  Lord  sent 
thunder  and  rain.  By  this  Samuel  made  it 
to  appear,  not  only  what  a  powerful  influence 
God  has  upon  this  earth,  that  he  could,  of  a 
sudden,  when  natural  causes  did  not  work 
towards  it,  produce  this  dreadful  rain  and 
thunder,  and  bring  them  out  of  his  treasures 
(Ps.  cxxxv.  7),  but  also  what  a  powerful  in- 
terest he  had  in  heaven,  that  God  would  thus 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  a  man  (Josh.  x.  14) 
and  answer  him  in  the  secret  place  of  thunder, 
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Ps.  Ixxxi.  7.  Samuel,  tnat  son  of  prayer,  was 
still  famous  for  success  in  prayer.  Now  by 
this  extraordinary  thunder  and  rain  sent  on 
this  occasion,  [l.]  God  testified  his  displea- 
sure agamst  them  in  the  same  way  in  which 
he  had  formerly  testified  it,  and  at  the  prayer 
of  Samuel  too,  against  the  PhiUstines.  The 
Lord  discomfited  them  with  a  great  thunder, 
ch.  vii.  10.  Now  that  Israel  rebelled,  and 
vexed  his  Holy  Spirit,  he  turned  to  be  their 
enemy,  and  fought  against  them  with  the 
same  weapons  which,  not  long  before,  had 
been  employed  against  their  adversaries,  Isa. 
Ixiii.  10.  [2.]  He  showed  them  their  folly 
in  desiring  a  king  to  save  them,  rather  than 
God  or  Samuel,  promising  themselves  more 
from  an  arm  of  flesh  than  from  the  arm  of 
God  or  from  the  power  of  prayer.  Could 
their  king  thunder  with  a  voice  like  God? 
Job.  xl.  9.  Could  their  prince  command 
such  forces  as  the  prophet  could  by  his 
prayers  ?  [3.]  He  intimated  to  them  that 
how  serene  and  prosperous  soever  their  con- 
dition seemed  to  be  now  that  they  had  a  king, 
like  the  weather  in  wheat-harvest,  yet,  if  God 
pleased,  he  could  soon  change  the  face  of 
their  heavens,  and  persecute  them  with  his 
tempest,  as  the  Psalmist  speaks. 

2.  The  impressions  which  this  made  upon 
the  people.  It  startled  them  very  much,  as 
well  it  might.  (1.)  They  greatly  feared  the 
Lord  and  Samuel.  Though  when  they  had  a 
king  they  were  ready  to  think  they  must  fear 
him  only,  God  made  them  know  that  he  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  and  his  prophets  for  his 
sake.  Now  they  were  rejoicing  in  their  king, 
God  taught  them  to  rejoice  with  trembling. 
(2.)  They  owned  their  sin  and  folly  in  desiring 
a  king :  We  have  added  to  all  our  sins  this 
evil,  V.  19.  Some  people  will  not  be  brought 
to  a  sight  of  their  sins  by  any  gentler  me- 
thods than  storms  and  thunders.  Samuel 
did  not  extort  this  confession  from  them  till 
the  matter  was  settled  and  the  king  con- 
firmed, lest  it  should  look  as  if  he  designed 
by  it  rather  to  establish  himself  in  the  go- 
vernment than  to  bring  them  to  repentance. 
Now  that  they  were  flattering  themselves  in 
their  own  eyes,  their  iniquity  was  found  to  be 
hateful,  Ps.  xxxvi.  2.  (3  )  They  earnestly 
begged  Samuel's  prayers  (v.  1 9) '  Pray  for 
thy  servants,  that  we  die  not.  They  were  ap- 
prehensive of  their  danger  from  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  could  not  expect  that  he  should 
hear  their  prayers  for  themselves,  and  there- 
fore they  entreat  Samuel  to  pray  for  them. 
Now  they  see  their  need  of  him  whom  awhile 
ago  they  slighted.  Thus  many  that  will  not 
have  Christ  to  reign  over  them  would  yet  be 
glad  to  have  him  intercede  for  them,  to  turn 
away  the  wrath  of  God.  And  the  time  may 
come  when  those  that  have  despised  and 
ridiculed  praying  people  will  value  their 
prayers,  and  desire  a  share  in  them.  "  Pray" 
(say  they)  "  to  the  Lord  thy  God;  we  know 
not  how  to  call  him  ours,  but,  if  thou  hast 
anv  mterest  in  him,  improve  it  for  us." 
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II.  He  aims  to  confirm  the  people  in  their 
religion,  and  engage  them  for  ever  to  cleave 
unto  the  Lord.  The  design  of  his  discourse 
is  much  the  same  with  Joshua's,  ch.  xxiii. 
and  xxiv. 

1.  He  would  not  that  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord  should  frighten  them  from  him,  for 
they  were  intended  to  frighten  them  to  him 
(v.  20) :  "  Fear  not ;  though  you  have  done  all 
this  wickedness,  and  though  God  is  angry 
with  you  for  it,  yet  do  not  therefore  abandon 
his  service,  nor  turn  from  following  him." 
Fear  not,  that  is,  "  despair  not,  fear  not  with 
amazement,  the  weather  will  clear  up  after 
the  storm.  Fear  not ;  for,  though  God  will 
frown  upon  his  people,  yet  he  will  not  for- 
sake them  (v.  22)  for  his  great  name's  sake; 
do  not  you  forsake  him  then."  Every  trans- 
gression in  the  covenant,  though  it  displease 
the  Lord,  yet  does  not  throw  us  out  of  cove- 
nant, and  therefore  God's  just  rebukes  must 
not  drive  us  from  our  hope  in  his  mercy. 
The  fixedness  of  God's  choice  is  owing  to  the 
freeness  of  it ;  we  may  therefore  hope  he  will 
not  forsake  his  people,  because  it  has  pleased 
him  to  make  them  his  people.  Had  he  chosen 
them  for  their  good  merits,  we  might  fear  he 
would  cast  them  oflffor  their  bad  merits ;  but, 
choosing  them  for  his  name's  sake,  for  his 
name's  sake  he  will  not  leave  them. 

2.  He  cautions  them  against  idolatry: 
"  Turn  not  aside  from  God  and  the  worship 
of  him"  (v.  20,  and  again  v.  21) ;  "  for  if  you 
turn  aside  from  God,  whatever  you  turn  aside 
to,  you  will  find  it  is  a  vain  thing,  that  can 
never  answer  your  expectations,  but  will  cer- 
tainly deceive  you  if  you  trust  to  it ;  it  is  a 
broken  reed,  a  broken  cistern."  Idols  are 
so  ;  they  are  vanity  and  a  lie  :  whatever  we 
make  a  god  of,  we  shall  find  it  so.  Crea- 
tures in  their  own  place  are  good  things,  but 
when  put  in  God's  place  they  are  vain  things. 
Idols  could  not  profit  those  that  sought  to 
them  in  their  wants,  nor  deliver  those  that 
sought  to  them  in  their  straits,  for  they  were 
vain,  and  not  what  they  pretended  to  be. 
An  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  1  Cor.  viii.  4. 

3.  He  comforts  them  with  an  assurance 
that  he  would  continue  his  care  and  concern 
for  them,  v.  23.  They  desired  him  to  pray 
for  them,  v.  19-  He  might  have  said,  "Go 
to  Saul,  the  king  that  you  have  put  in  my 
room,"  and  get  him  to  pray  for  you ;  but  so 
far  is  he  from  upbraiding  them  with  their  dis- 
respect to  him  that  he  promised  them  much 
more  than  they  asked.  (1.)  They  asked  it 
of  him  as  a  favour ;  he  promised  it  as  a  duty, 
and  startles  at  the  thought  of  neglecting  it. 
Pray  for  you!  says  he,  God  forbid  that  1 
should  sin  against  the  Lord  in  not  doing  it. 
Note,  It  is  a  sin  against  God  not  to  pray  for 
the  Israel  of  God,  especially  for  those  of  them 
that  are  under  our  charge :  and  good  men 
are  afraid  of  the  gnilt  of  omissions.  (2.)  They 
asked  him  to  pray  for  them  at  this  time,  and 
upon  this  occasion,  but  he  promised  to  con- 
tinue his  prayers  for  them  and  not  to  cease  as 
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long  as  he  lived.  Our  rule  is  to  pray  with- 
out ceasing  ;  we  sin  if  we  restrain  prayer  m 
general,  and  in  particular  if  we  cease  praying 
for  the  church.  (3.)  They  asked  him  only 
to  pray  for  them,  hut  he  promised  to  do  more 
for  them,  not  only  to  pray  for  them,  but  to 
teach  them ;  though  they  were  not  willing 
to  be  under  his  government  as  a  judge, 
he  would  not  therefore  deny  them  his  in- 
structions as  a  prophet.  And  they  might  be 
sure  he  would  teach  them  no  other  than  the 
good  and  the  right  way :  and  the  right  way  is 
certainly  the  good  way :  the  way  of  duty  is 
the  way  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

4.  He  concludes  with  an  earnest  exhorta- 
tion to  practical  religion  and  serious  godli- 
ness, V.  24,  25.  The  great  duty  here  pressed 
upon  us  is  to  fear  the  Lord.  He  had  said 
{v.  20),  "  Fear  not  with  a  slavish  fear,"  but 
here,  "  Fear  the  Lord,  with  a  fihal  fear.  As 
the  fruit  and  evidence  of  this,  serve  him  in 
the  duties  of  religious  worship  and  of  a  godly 
conversation,  in  truth  and  sincerity,  and  not 
in  show  and  profession  only,  with  your  heart, 
and  with  all  your  heart,  not  dissembling,  not 
dividing.  And.  two  things  he  urges  by  way 
of  motive  : — (1.)  That  they  were  bound  in 
gratitude  to  serve  God,  considering  what 
great  things  he  had  done  for  them,  to  engage 
them  for  ever  to  his  service.  (2.)  That  they 
were  bound  in  interest  to  serve  him,  consi- 
dering what  great  things  he  would  do  against 
ihem  if  they  should  still  do  wickedly  :  "  You 
shall  he  destroyed  by  the  judgments  of  God, 
both  you  and  your  king  whom  you  are  so 
proud  of  and  expect  so  much  from,  and  who 
will  be  a  blessing  to  you  if  you  keep  in  with 
God."  Thus,  as  a  faithful  watchman,  he  gave 
them  warning,  and  so  delivered  his  own  soul. 
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Those  that  desired  a  king  like  all  the  nations  fancied  that,  when 
they  had  one,  they  should  look  very  great  and  considerable;  but 
in  this  chapter  we  find  it  proved  much  otherwise.  While  Samuel 
was  joined  in  commission  with  Saul  things  went  well,  ch.  xi.  7- 
But,  now  that  Saul  began  to  reign  alone,  all  went  to  decay, 
and  Samnel's  words  began  to  be  fulfilled :  "  Vou  shall  be  con- 
sumed, both  you  and  your  king  ;"  for  never  was  the  state  of  Is- 
rael further  gone  in  a  consumption  than  in  this  chapter.  I.  Saul 
appears  here  a  very  silly  prince.  1.  Infatuated  in  his  counsels, 
ver.  1 — 3.  2.  Invaded  by  his  neighbours,  ver.  4,  5.  .3.  Deserted 
by  his  soldiers,  ver.  6,  /.  4.  Disordered  in  his  own  spirit,  and 
sacrificing  in  confusion,  ver.  8 — 10.  5.  Chidden  by  Samuel,  ver 
11—13.  6.  Rejected  of  God  from  being  king,  ver.  14.  II.  The 
people  appear  here  a  very  miserable  people.  1.  Disheartened  and 
dispersed,  ver.  6,  7-  2.  Diminished,  ver.  15,  16.  3.  Plundered, 
ver.  17,  18.  4.  Disarmed,  ver.  19—23.  This  they  got  by  casting 
off  God's  government,  and  making  themselves  like  the  nations  . 
all  their  glory  departed  from  thetc. 

SAUL  reigned  one  year ;  and  when 
he  had  reigned  two  years  over 
Israel,  2  Saul  chose  him  three  thou- 
sand men  of  Israel  ;  whereof  two 
thousand  were  with  Saul  in  Mich- 
mash  and  in  mount  Beth-el,  and  a 
thousand  were  with  Jonathan  in  Gi- 
beah  of  Benjamin :  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  he  sent  every  man  to  his 
tent.  3  And  Jonathan  smote  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  that  was 
m  Geba,  and  the  Philistines  heard  of 
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it.  And  Saul  blew  the  trumpet 
throughout  all  the  land,  saying.  Let 
the  Hebrews  hear.  4  And  all  Israel 
heard  say  that  Saul  had  smitten  a 
garrison  of  the  Philistines,  and  that 
Israel  also  was  had  in  abomination 
with  the  Philistines.  And  the  people 
were  called  together  after  Saul  to 
Gilgal.  5  AndthePhilistinesgathered 
themselves  together  to  fight  with  Is- 
rael, thirty  thousand  chariots,  and 
six  thousand  horsemen,  and  people  as 
the  sand  which  is  on  the  sea  shore  in 
multitude :  and  they  came  up,  and 
pitched  in  Michmash,  eastward  from 
Beth-aven.  f>  When  the  men  of  Is- 
rael saw  that  they  were  in  a  strait, 
(for  the  people  were  distressed,) -then 
the  people  did  hide  themselves  in 
caves,  and  in  thickets,  and  in  rocks, 
and  in  high  places,  and  in  pits.  7 
And  some  of  the  Hebrews  went  over 
Jordan  to  the  land  of  Gad  and  Gilead. 
As  for  Saul,  he  was  yet  in  Gilgal,  and 
all  the  people  followed  him  trembling 

We  are  not  told  wherein  it  was  that  the 
people  of  Israel  offended  God,  so  as  to  for- 
feit his  presence  and  turn  his  hand  against 
them,  as  Samuel  had  threatened  {ch.  xii.  15); 
but  doubtless  they  left  God,  else  he  would 
not  have  left  them,  as  here  it  appears  he  did 
for, 

I.  Saul  was  very  weak  and  impolitic,  and 
did  not  order  his  affairs  with  discretion. 
Saul  was  the  son  of  one  year  (so  the  first 
words  are  in  the  original),  a  phrase  which 
we  make  to  signify  the  date  of  his  reign,  but 
ordinarily  it  signifies  the  date  of  one's  birth, 
and  therefore  some  understand  it  figura- 
tively— he  was  as  innocent  and  good  as  a 
child  of  a  year  old;  so  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase :  he  was  without  fault,  like  the  son  of  a 
year.  But,  if  we  admit  a  figurative  sense,  it 
may  as  well  intimate  that  he  was  ignorant 
and  imprudent,  and  as  unfit  for  business  as 
a  child  of  a  year  old :  and  the  siibsequent 
particulars  make  this  more  accordant  with 
his  character  than  the  former.  But  we  take 
it  rather,  as  our  own  translation  has  it,  Saul 
reigned  one  year,  and  nothing  happened  that 
was  considerable,  it  was  a  year  of  no  action ; 
but  in  his  second  year  he  did  as  follows  : — 
1.  He  chose  a  band  of  3000  men,  of  whom 
he  himself  commanded  2000,  and  his  son 
Jonathan  1000,  v,  2.  The  rest  of  the  people 
he  dismissed  to  their  tents.  If  he  intended 
these  only  for  the  guard  of  his  person  and 
his  honorary  attendants,  it  was  impolitic  to 
have  so  many,  if  for  a  standing  army,  in  ap- 
prehension of  danger  from  the  Philistines,  it 
was  no  less  impolitic  to  have  so  few;  and 
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perhaps  the  confidence  he  put  in  this  select 
number,  and  his  disbanding  the  rest  of  that 
brave  army  with  which  he  had  lately  beaten 
the  Ammonites  (ch.  xi.  8—11),  was  looked 
upon  as  an  affront  to  the  kingdom,  excited 
general  disgust,  and  was  the  reason  he  had 
so  few  at  his  call  when  he  had  occasion  for 
them.  The  prince  that  relies  on  a  particular 
party  weakens  his  own  interest  in  the  whole 
community.  2.  He  ordered  his  son  Jona- 
than to  surprise  and  destroy  the  garrison  of 
the  Philistines  that  lay  near  him  in  Geba, 
r.  3.  I  wish  there  were  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  this  was  a  violation  or  infraction 
of  some  articles  with  the  Philistines,  and  that 
it  w^  done  treacherously  and  perfidiously. 
The  reason  why  I  suspect  it  is  because  it  is 
said  that,  for  doing  it,  Israel  was  had  in 
abomijiation,  or,  as  the  word  is,  did  stink 
with  the  Philistines  (v.  4),  as  men  void  of 
common  honesty  and  whose  word  could  not 
be  relied  on.  If  it  was  so,  we  will  lay  the 
blame,  not  on  Jonathan  who  did  it,  but  on 
Saul,  his  prince  and  father,  who  ordered  him 
to  do  it,  and  perhaps  kept  him  in  ignorance 
of  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Nothing  makes 
the  name  of  Israel  odious  to  those  that  are 
without  so  much  as  the  fraud  and  dishonesty 
of  those  that  are  called  by  that  worthy  name 
If  i)rofessors  of  religion  cheat  and  over- 
reach, break  their  word  and  betray  their 
trust,  religion  suffers  by  it,  and  is  had  in 
abomination  with  the  Philistines.  Whom 
may  one  trust  if  not  an  Israelite,  one  that,  it 
is  expected,  should  be  without  guile  f  3. 
When  he  had  thus  exasperated  the  Philis- 
tines, then  he  began  to  raise  forces,  which, 
if  he  had  acted  wisely,  he  would  have  done 
before.  When  the  Philistines  had  a  vast 
army  ready  to  pour  in  upon  him,  to  avenge 
the  wrong  he  had  done  them,  then  was  he 
blowing  the  trumpet  through  the  land,  among 
a  careless,  if  not  a  disaffected  people,  saying, 
Let  the  Hebrews  hear  {v.  3),  and  so  as  many 
as  thought  fit  came  to  Saul  to  Gilgal,  v.  4. 
But  now  the  generality,  we  may  suppose, 
drew  back  (either  in  dislike  of  Saul's  politics 
or  in  dread  of  the  Philistines'  power),  who, 
if  he  had  summoned  them  sooner,  would 
have  been  as  ready  at  his  beck  as  they  were 
when  he  marched  against  the  Ammonites. 
We  often  find  that  after-wit  would  have  done 
much  better  before  and  have  prevented  much 
inconvenience. 

II.  Never  did  the  Philistines  appear  in 
such  a  formidable  body  as  they  did  now, 
upon  this  provocation  which  Saul  gave  them. 
We  may  suppose  they  had  great  assistance 
from  their  alhes,  for  (v.  5),  besides  6000 
horse,  which  in  those  times,  when  horses 
were  not  so  much  used  in  war  as  they  are 
now,  was  a  great  body,  they  had  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  chariots,  30,000  in  all :  most 
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lous  were  they  for  the  honour  of  their  nation 
and  so  much  enraged  at  the  baseness  of  the 
Israelites  in  destroying  their  garrison.  If 
Saul  had  asked  counsel  of  God  before  he 
had  given  the  Philistines  this  provocation, 
he  and  his  people  might  the  better  have 
borne  this  threatening  trouble  which  they 
had  now  brought  on  themselves  by  their 
own  folly. 

III.  Never  were  the  people  of  Israel  so 
faint-hearted,  so  sneaking,  so  very  cowardly, 
as  they  were  now.  Some  considerable  num- 
bers, it  may  be,  came  to  Saul  to  Gilgal ;  but, 
hearing  of  the  Phihstines'  numbers  and  pre- 
parations, their  spirits  sunk  within  them, 
some  think  because  they  did  not  find  Samuel 
there  with  Saul.  Those  that,  awhile  ago, 
were  weary  of  him,  and  wished  for  a  king, 
now  had  small  joy  of  their  king  unless  they 
could  see  him  under  Samuel's  direction. 
Sooner  or  later,  men  will  be  made  to  see  that 
God  and  his  prophets  are  their  best  friends. 
Now  that  they  saw  the  Philistines  making 
war  upon  them,  and  Samuel  not  coming  in 
to  help  them,  they  knew  not  what  to  do; 
meii's  hearts  failed  them  for  fear.  And,  1 . 
Some  absconded.  Rather  than  run  ujDon 
death  among  the  Philistines,  they  buried 
themselves  alive  in  caves  and  thickets,  v.  6. 
See  what  work  sin  makes ;  it  exposes  men 
to  perils,  and  then  robs  them  of  their  courage 
and  dispirits  them.  A  single  person,  by 
faith,  can  say,  /  will  not  he  afraid  of  10,000 
(Ps  iii.  6) ;  but  here  thousands  of  degenerate 
Israelites  tremble  at  the  approach  of  a  great 
crowd  of  Philistines.  Guilt  makes  men 
cowards.  2.  Others  fled  (v.  7):  They  went 
over  Jordan  to  the  land  of  Gilead,  as  far  as 
they  could  from  the  danger,  and  to  a  place 
where  they  had  lately  been  victorious  over 
the  Ammonites.  Where  they  had  triumphed 
they  hoped  to  be  sheltered.  3.  Those  that 
staid  with  Saul  followed  him  trembling,  ex- 
pecting no  other  than  to  be  cut  off,  and 
having  their  hands  and  hearts  very  much 
weakened  by  the  desertion  of  so  many  of 
their  troops.  And  perhaps  Saul  himself, 
though  he  had  so  much  honour  as  to  stand 
his  ground,  yet  had  no  courage  to  spare 
wherewith  to  inspire  his  trembling  soldiers. 

8  And  he  tarried  seven  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  set  time  that  Samuel 
had  appointed:  but  Samuel  came  not 
to  Gilgal ;  and  the  people  were  scat- 
tered from  him.  9  And  Saul  said, 
Bring  hither  a  burnt  offering  to  me, 
and  peace  offerings.  And  he  offered 
the  burnt  offering.  10  And  it  came 
to  pass,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  made 
an  end  of  offering  the  burnt  offering, 
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Saul  reproved  by  Samuel. 


hast  thou  done  ?  And  Saul  said,  Be- 
cause I  saw  that  the  people  were 
scattered  from  me,  and  that  thou 
camest  not  within  the  days  appointed, 
and  that  the  Philistines  gathered 
themselves  together  at  Michmash ; 
12  Therefore  said  I,  The  Philistines 
will  come  down  now  upon  me  to  Gil- 
gal,  and  I  have  not  made  supplica- 
tion unto  the  Lord  :  I  forced  myself 
therefore,  and  oifered  a  burnt  offer- 
ing. 13  And  Samuel  said  to  Saul, 
Thou  hast  done  foolishly  :  thou  hast 
not  kept  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  which  he  commanded 
thee :  for  now  would  the  Lord  have 
established  thy  kingdom  upon  Israel 
for  ever.  14  But  now  thy  kingdom 
shall  not  continue :  the  Lord  hath 
sought  him  a  man  after  his  own  heart, 
and  the  Lord  hath  commanded  him 
to  be  captain  over  his  people,  because 
Ihou  hast  not  kept  that  which  the 
Lord  commanded  thee. 

Here  is,  I.  Saul's  offence  in  offering  sa- 
crifice before  Samuel  came.  Samuel,  when 
he  anointed  him,  had  ordered  him  to  tarry 
for  him  seven  days  in  Gilgal,  promising 
that,  at  the  end  of  those  days,  he  would  be 
sure  to  come  to  him,  and  both  offer  sacri- 
fices for  him  and  direct  him  what  he  should 
do.  This  we  had  ch.  x.  8.  Perhaps  that 
order,  though  inserted  there,  was  given  him 
afterwards,  or  was  given  him  as  a  general 
rule  to  be  observed  in  every  public  congress 
at  Gilgal,  or,  as  is  most  ])robable,  though 
not  mentioned  again,  was  lately  repeated 
with  reference  to  this  particular  occasion; 
for  it  is  plain  that  Saul  himself  understood  it 
as  obliging  him  from  God  now  to  stay  till 
Samuel  came,  else  he  would  not  have  made 
so  many  excuses  as  he  did  for  not  staying, 
r.  11,  This  order  Saul  broke.  He  staid  till 
the  seventh  day,  yet  had  not  patience  to  wait 
till  the  end  of  the  seventh  day.  Perhaps  he 
began  to  reproach  Samuel  as  false  to  his 
word,  careless  of  his  country,  and  disrespect- 
ful of  his  prince,  and  thought  it  more  fit 
that  Samuel  should  wait  for  him  than  he  for 
Samuel.  However,  1.  He  presumed  to  offer 
sacrifice  without  Samuel,  and  nothing  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary  but  that  he  did  it  him- 
self, though  he  was  neither  priest  nor  pro- 
phet, as  if,  because  he  was  a  king,  he  might 
do  any  thing,  a  piece  of  presumption  which 
king  Uzziah  paid  dearly  for,  2  Chron.  xxvi. 
16,  &c.  2.  He  determined  to  engage  the  Phi- 
listines without  Samuel's  directions,  though 
he  had  promised  to  show  him  what  he  should 
do.  So  self-sufificient  Saul  was  that  he 
thought  it  not  worth  while  to  stay  for  a 


prophet  of  the  Lord  either  to  pray  for  hira 
or  to  advise  him.  This  was  Saul's  offence, 
and  that  which  aggravated  it  was,  (1.)  That, 
for  aught  that  appears,  he  did  not  send  any 
messenger  to  Samuel,  to  know  his  mind,  to 
represent  the  case  to  him,  and  to  receive 
fresh  directions  from  him,  though  he  had 
enough  about  him  that  were  swift  enough  of 
foot  at  this  time.  (2.)  That  when  Samuel 
came  he  rather  seemed  to  boast  of  what  he 
had  done  than  to  repent  of  it ;  for  he  went 
forth  to  salute  him,  as  his  brother-sacrificer, 
and  seemed  pleased  with  the  opportunity  he 
had  of  letting  Samuel  know  that  he  needed 
him  not,  but  could  do  well  enough  without 
him.  He  went  out  to  bless  him,  so  the  word 
is,  as  if  he  now  thought  himself  a  complete 
priest,  empowered  to  bless  as  well  as  sacri- 
fice, whereas  he  should  have  gone  out  to  be 
blessed  by  him.  (3.)  That  he  charged  Sa- 
muel with  breach  of  promise  :  Thou  camest 
not  within  the  days  appointed  (v.  11),  and 
therefore  if  any  thing  was  amiss  Samuel 
must  bear  the  blame,  who  was  God's  minis- 
ter ;  whereas  he  did  come  according  to  his 
word,  before  the  seven  days  had  expired. 
Thus  the  scoffers  of  the  latter  days  think  the 
promise  of  Christ's  coming  is  broken,  be- 
cause he  does  not  come  in  their  time,  though 
it  is  certain  he  will  come  at  the  set  time. 
(4.)  That  when  he  was  charged  with  disobe- 
dience he  justified  himself  in  what  he  had 
done,  and  gave  no  sign  at  all  of  repentance 
for  it.  It  is  not  sinning  that  ruins  men,  but 
sinning  and  not  repenting,  falling  and  not 
getting  up  again.  See  what  excuses  he 
made,  v,  11,  12.  He  would  have  this  act  ot 
disobedience  pass,  [l.]  For  an  instance  of 
his  prudence.  The  people  were  most  of 
them  scattered  from  him,  and  he  had  no 
other  way  than  this  to  keep  those  with  him 
that  remained  and  to  prevent  their  deserting 
too.  If  Samuel  neglected  the  public  con- 
cerns, he  would  not.  [2.]  For  an  instance 
of  his  piety.  He  would  be  thought  very 
devout,  and  in  great  care  not  to  engage  the 
Philistines  till  he  had  by  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice engaged  God  on  his  side :  "  The  Philis- 
tines," said  he,  "  will  come  down  upon  me, 
before  I  have  made  my  supplication  to  the 
Lord,  and  then  I  am  undone.  What !  go  to 
war  before  I  have  said  my  prayers !  Thus  he 
covered  his  disobedience  to  God's  command 
with  a  pretence  of  concern  for  God's  favour. 
Hypocrites  lay  a  great  stress  upon  the  exter- 
nal performances  of  religion,  thinking  there- 
by to  excuse  their  neglect  of  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  And  yet,  lastly.  He 
owns  it  went  against  his  conscience  to  do  it : 
I  forced  myself  and  offered  a  burnt -offering, 
perhaps  boasting  that  he  had  broken  through 
his  convictions  and  got  the  better  of  them, 
or  at  least  thinking  this  extenuated  his  fault, 
that  he  knew  he  should  not  have  done  as  he 
did,  but  did  it  with  reluctancy.  Foolish 
man!  to  think  that  God  would  be  well 
pleased  with  sacrifices  offered  in  direct  op- 
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position  both  to  his  general  and  particular 
command. 

II.  The  sentence  passed  upon  Saul  for 
this  offence.  Samuel  found  him  standing 
by  his  burnt-offering,  but,  instead  of  an*  an- 
swer of  peace,  was  sent  to  him  with  heavy 
tidings,  and  let  him  know  that  the  sacrifice 
of  the  wicked  is  abomination  to  the  Lord, 
much  more  when  he  brings  it,  as  Saul  did, 
with  a  wicked  mind.  1.  He  shows  him  the 
aggravations  of  his  crime,  and  says  to  this 
king.  Thou  art  tvicked,  which  it  is  not  for 
any  but  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  to  say.  Job 
x.xxiv.  18.  He  charges  him  with  being  an 
enemy  to  himself  and  his  interest — Thou 
hast  done  foolishly,  and  a  rebel  to  God  and 
his  government — "  Thou  hast  not  kept  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  com- 
mandment wherewith  he  intended  to  try  thy 
obedience."  Note,  Those  that  disobey  the 
commandments  of  God  do  foolishly  for  them- 
selves. Sin  is  folly,  and  sinners  are  the 
greatest  fools.  2.  He  reads  his  doom  (v.  14) : 
**  Thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue  long  to 
thee  or  thy  family ;  God  has  his  eye  upon 
another,  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  and  not 
like  thee,  that  will  have  thy  own  will  and 
way."  The  sentence  is  in  effect  the  same 
with  Mene  tekel,  only  now  there  seems  room 
left  for  Saul's  repentance,  upon  which  this 
sentence  would  have  been  reversed ;  but, 
upon  the  next  act  of  disobedience,  it  was 
made  irreversible,  ch.  xv.  29-  And  now, 
better  a  thousand  times  he  had  continued  in 
obscurity  tending  his  asses  than  to  be  en- 
throned and  so  soon  dethroned.  But  was 
not  this  hard,  to  pass  so  severe  a  sentence 
upon  him  and  his  house  for  a  single  error, 
an  error  that  seemed  so  small,  and  in  excuse 
for  which  he  had  so  much  to  say  ?  No,  The 
Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways  and  does  no 
man  any  wrong,  will  be  justified  when  he 
speaks  and  clear  when  he  judges.  By  this,  (1.) 
He  shows  that  there  is  no  sin  little,  because 
no  little  god  to  sin  against ;  but  that  every 
sin  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
for  which  we  stood  fair.  (2.)  He  shows  that 
disobedience  to  an  express  command,  though 
in  a  small  matter,  is  a  great  provocation,  as 
in  the  case  of  our  first  parents.  (3.)  He 
warns  us  to  take  heed  of  our  spirits,  for  that 
which  to  men  may  seem  but  a  small  offence, 
yet  to  him  that  knows  from  what  prmciple 
and  with  what  disposition  of  mind  it  is  done, 
may  appear  a  heinous  crime.  (4.)  God,  in 
rejecting  Saul  for  an  error  seemingly  little, 
sets  off,  as  by  a  foil,  the  lustre  of  his  mercy 
in  forgiving  such  great  sins  as  those  of  Da- 
vid, Manasseh,  and  others.  (5.)  We  are 
taught  hereby  how  necessary  it  is  that  we 
wait  on  our  God  continually.  Saul  lost  liis 
kingdom  for  want  of  two  or  three  hours' 
patience. 

1 5  And  Samuel  arose,  and  gat  him 
up  from  Gilgal  unto  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin.    And  Saul  numbered  the  peo- 
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pie  that  were  present  with  him,  about 
six  hundred  men.  16  And  Saul,  and 
Jonathan  his  son,  and  the  people  that 
were  present  with  them,  abode  in  Gi- 
beah of  Benjamin  :  but  the  Philis- 
tines encamped  in  Michmash.  17 
And  the  spoilers  came  out  of  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines  in  three  com- 
panies :  one  company  turned  unto 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  Ophrah,  un- 
to the  land  of  Shual :  18  And  an- 
other company  turned  the  way  to 
Beth-horon :  and  another  company 
turned  to  the  way  of  the  border  that 
looketh  to  the  valley  of  Zeboim  to- 
ward the  wilderness.  19  Now  there 
was  no  smith  found  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Israel :  for  the  Philistines 
said,  Lest  the  Hebrews  make  them 
swords  or  spears  :  20  But  all  the  Is- 
raelites went  down  to  the  Philistines, 
to  sharpen  every  man  his  share,  and 
his  coulter,  and  his  ax,  and  his  mat- 
tock. 21  Yet  they  had  a  file  for  the 
mattocks,  and  for  the  coulters,  and 
for  the  forks,  and  for  the  axes,  and  to 
sharpen  the  goads.  22  So  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  day  of  battle,  that  there 
was  neither  sword  nor  spear  found 
in  the  hand  of  any  of  the  people  that 
were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan :  but 
with  Saul  and  with  Jonathan  his  son 
was  there  found.  23  And  the  garri- 
son of  the  Philistines  w^ent  out  to  the 
passage  of  Michmash. 

Here,  1.  Samuel  departs  in  displeasure. 
Saul  has  set  up  for  himself,  and  now  he  is 
left  to  himself:  Samuel  gat  him  from  Gilgal 
{v.  1 5),  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  either 
prayed  with  Saul  or  directed  him.  Yet  in 
going  up  to  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  which  was 
Saul's  cit}s  he  intimated  that  he  had  not 
quite  abandoned  him,  but  waited  to  do  him 
a  kindness  another  time.  Or  he  went  to  the 
college  of  the  prophets  there,  to  pray  for 
Saul  when  he  did  not  think  fit  to  pray 
with  him.  2.  Saul  goes  after  him  to  Gibeah, 
and  there  musters  his  army,  and  finds  his 
whole  number  to  be  but  600  men,  v.  15,  16. 
Thus  were  they  for  their  sin  diminished  and 
brought  low.  3.  The  Philistines  ravage  the 
country,  and  put  all  the  adjacent  parts  under 
contribution.  The  body  of  their  army,  or 
standing  camp  (as  it  is  called  in  the  margin, 
V.  23),  lay  in  an  advantageous  pass  at  Mich- 
mash, but  thence  they  sent  oiit  three  separate 
parties  or  detachments  that  took  several 
ways,  to  plunder  the  country,  and  bring  in 
provisions  for  the  army,  v.  17,  18,    By  thesw 
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The  Israelites'  low  condition. 


the  land  of  Israel  was  both  terrified  and  im- 
poverished, and  the  Philistines  were  ani- 
mated and  enriched.  This  the  sin  of  Israel 
l)rought  upon  them,  Isa.  xlii.  24.  4.  The 
Israelites  tiiat  take  the  field  with  Saul  are 
unarmed,  having  only  slings  and  clubs,  not 
a  sword  or  spear  among  them  all,  except 
what  Saul  and  Jonathan  themselves  have, 
V.  19,  22.  See  here,  (1.)  How  politic  the 
Philistines  were,  when  they  had  power  in 
their  hands,  and  did  what  they  pleased  in 
Israel.  They  put  down  all  the  smiths'  shops, 
transplanted  the  smiths  into  their  own  coun- 
try, and  forbade  any  Israelite,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  exercise  the  trade  or  mystery  of 
working  in  brass  or  iron,  though  they  had 
rich  mines  of  both  (Deut.  viii.  9)  in  such 
plenty  that  it  was  said  of  Asher,  his  shoes 
shall  he  iron  and  brass,  Deut.  xxxiii.  25. 
This  was  subtilely  done  of  the  Philistines, 
for  hereby  they  not  only  prevented  the  people 
of  Israel  from  making  themselves  weapons 
of  war  (by  which  they  would  be  both  disused 
to  military  exercises  and  unfurnished  when 
there  was  occasion),  but  obliged  them  to  a 
dependence  upon  them  even  for  the  instru- 
ments of  husbandry  ;  they  must  go  to  them, 
that  is,  to  some  or  other  of  their  garrisons, 
which  were  dispersed  in  the  country,  to  have 
all  their  iron-work  done,  and  no  more  might 
an  Israelite  do  than  use  a  file  {v.  20,  21), 
and  no  doubt  the  Philistines'  smiths  brought 
the  Israelites  long  bills  for  work  done.  (2.) 
How  impolitic  Saul  was,  that  did  not,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  set  himself  to  redress 
this  grievance.  Samuel's  not  doing  it  was 
very  excusable ;  he  fought  with  other  artil- 
lery ;  thunder  and  lightning,  in  answer  to  his 
prayer,  were  to  him  instead  of  sword  and 
spear ;  but  for  Saul,  that  pretended  to  be  a 
king  like  the  kings  of  the  nations,  to  leave 
his  soldiers  without  swords  and  spears,  and 
take  no  care  to  provide  them,  especially 
when  he  might  have  done  it  out  of  the  spoils 
of  the  Ammonites  whom  he  conquered  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  was  such  a  piece  of 
negligence  as  could  by  no  means  be  excused. 
(3.)  How  slothful  and  mean-spirited  the 
Israelites  were,  that  suflfered  the  Philistines 
thus  to  impose  upon  them  and  had  no  thought 
nor  spirit  to  help  themselves.  It  was  reckoned 
very  bad  with  them  when  there  was  not  a 
shield  or  spear  found  among  40,000  in  Israel 
(Judg.  V.  8),  and  it  was  no  better  now,  when 
there  was  never  an  Israelite  with  a  swordby  his 
side  but  the  king  and  his  son,  never  a  soldier, 
never  a  gentleman ;  surely  they  were  reduced 
to  this,  or  began  to  be  so,  in  Samson's  time, 
for  we  never  find  him  with  sword  or  spear 
in  his  hand.  If  they  had  not  been  dispirited, 
they  could  not  have  been  disarmed,  but  it 
was  sin  that  made  them  naked  to  their 
shame. 
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We  left  tb«  hoit  of  Israel  in  a  very  ill  posture,  in  the  close  of  the 
foregoing  chapter ;  we  saw  in  them  no  wisdom,  nor  strength, 
nor  goodness,  to  give  us  ground  to  expect  any  other  than  that 
they  should  all  be  cut  off  by  the  army  of  the  Philistinei ;  yet 


here  tve  find  that  infinite  power  tvhich  works  without  means, 
and  that  infinite  goodness  which  gives  without  merit,  gloritied 
in  a  happy  turn  to  their  affairs,  that  still  Samuel's  words  may 
be  made  good  :  "  The  Lord  will  not  forsake  his  people,  for  hit 
great  name's  sake,"  ch.  xii.  '2:2,  In  this  chapter  ne  have,  1. 
The  host  of  the  Philistines  trampled  upon,  and  triumphed  over, 
by  the  faith  and  courage  of  Jonathan,  who  unknown  to  his 
father  (ver.  1— 3),  with  his  armour-bearer  only,  made  a  brave 
attack  upon  them,  encouraging  himself  in  the  Lord  his  God, 
ver.  4—7.  He  challenged  them  (ver.  8—12),  and,  upon  their 
acceptance  of  the  challenge,  charged  them  with  such  fury,  or 
rather  such  faith,  that  he  put  them  to  flight,  and  set  them  one 
against  another  (ver.  13 — 15),  which  gave  opportunity  to  Saul 
and  his  forces,  with  other  Israelites,  to  follow  the  blow,  and  gain 
a  victory,  ver.  16 — 23.  II.  The  host  of  Israel  troubled  and  per- 
plexed by  the  rashness  and  folly  of  Saul,  who  adjured  the  people 
to  eat  no  food  till  night,  which  1.  Brought  Jonathan  to  a  prae- 
munire, ver.  24 — 30.  2.  Was  a  temptation  to  the  people,  when 
the  time  of  their  fast  had  expired,  to  eat  with  the  blood,  ver. 
31 — 35.  Jonathan's  error,  through  ignorance,  had  like  to  have 
been  his  death,  but  the  people  rescued  him,  ver.  36—46.  III. 
In  the  close  we  have  a  general  account  of  Saul's  exploits  (ver. 
47,  48)  and  of  his  family,  ver.  49 — 52. 

NOW  it  came  to  pass  upon  a  day, 
that  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul 
said  unto  the  young  man  that  bare  his 
armour,  Come,  and  let  us  go  over  to 
the  Philistines'  garrison,  that  is  on 
the  other  side.  But  he  told  not  his 
father.  2  And  Saul  tarried  in  the 
uttermost  part  of  Gibeah  under  a 
pomegranate  tree  which  is  in  Migron : 
and  the  people  that  were  with  him 
were  about  six  hundred  men  ;  3  And 
Aliiah,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  I-chabod's 
brother,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son 
of  Eli,  the  Lord's  priest  in  Shiloh, 
wearing  an  ephod.  And  the  people 
knew  not  that  Jonathan  was  gone.  4 
And  between  the  passages,  by  which 
Jonathan  sought  to  go  over  unto  the 
Philistines'  garrison,  there  was  a  sharp 
rock  on  the  one  side,  and  a  sharp 
rock  on  the  other  side :  and  the  name 
of  the  one  ivas  Bozez,  and  the  name  of 
the  other  Seneh.  5  The  forefront  of 
the  one  was  situate  northward  over 
against  Michmash,  and  the  other 
southward  over  against  Gibeah.  6 
And  Jonathan  said  to  the  young  man 
that  bare  his  armour,  Come,  and  let 
us  go  over  unto  the  garrison  of  these 
uncircumcised :  it  may  be  that  the 
Lord  will  work  for  us  :  for  there  is 
no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to  save  by 
many  or  by  few.  7  And  his  armour- 
bearer  said  unto  him,  Do  all  that  is 
in  thine  heart :  turn  thee ;  behold,  I 
am  with  thee  according  to  thy  heart. 

8  Then  said  Jonathan,  Behold,  we 
will  pass  over  unto  these  men,  and 
we  will  discover  ourselves  unto  them. 

9  If  they  say  thus  unto  us,  Tarry  un- 
til we  come  to  you ;  then  we  will  stand 
still  in  our  place,  and  will  not  go  up 
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unto  them.  10  But  if  they  say  thus, 
Come  up  unto  us;  then  we  will  go 
up :  for  the  Lord  hath  delivered 
them  into  our  hand  :  and  this  shall 
he  a  sign  unto  us.  11  And  both  of 
them  discovered  themselves  unto  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines :  and  the 
Philistines  said,  Behold,  the  Hebrews 
come  forth  out  of  the  holes  where 
they  had  hid  themselves.  12  And 
the  men  of  the  garrison  answered 
Jonathan  and  his  armourbearer,  and 
said.  Come  up  to  us,  and  we  will 
show  you  a  thing.  And  Jonathan 
said  unto  his  armourbearer,  Come  up 
after  me :  for  the  Lord  hath  de- 
livered them  into  the  hand  of  Israel. 
13  And  Jonathan  climbed  up  upon 
his  hands  and  upon  his  feet,  and  his 
armourbearer  after  him :  and  they 
fell  before  Jonathan  ;  and  his  armour- 
bearer  slew  after  him.  14  And  that 
first  slaughter,  which  Jonathan  and 
his  armourbearer   made,  was    about 


twenty  men,  within  as  it  were  an  half 
acre  of  land,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen 
might  plough.  15  And  there  was 
trembling  in  the  host,  in  the  field,  and 
among  all  the  people  :  the  garrison, 
and  the  spoilers,  they  also  trembled, 
and  the  earth  quaked:  so  it  was  a 
very  great  trembling. 
We  must  here  take  notice, 

I.  Of  the  goodness  of  God  in  restraining 
the  Philistines,  who  had  a  vast  army  of 
valiant  men  in  the  field,  from  falling  upon 
that  little  handful  of  timorous  trembling 
people  that  Saul  had  with  him,  whom  they 
would  easily  have  swallowed  up  at  once. 
It  is  an  invisible  power  that  sets  bounds  to 
the  malice  of  the  church's  enemies,  and 
suffers  them  not  to  do  that  which  we  should 
think  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  them  from. 

II.  Of  the  weakness  of  Saul,  who  seems 
here  to  have  been  quite  at  a  loss,  and  unable 
to  help  himself.  1,  He  pitched  his  tent 
under  a  tree,  and  had  but  600  men  with 
him,  V.  2.  Where  were  now  the  3000  men 
he  had  chosen,  and  put  such  a  confidence 
in  ?  ch.  xiii.  2.  Those  whom  he  trusted  too 
much  to  failed  him  when  he  most  needed 
them.  He  durst  not  stay  in  Gibeah,  but  got 
into  some  obscure  place,  in  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  city,  under  a  pomegranate- tree, 
under  Rimmon  (so  the  word  is),  Ha-Rimmon, 
that  Rimmon  near  Gibeah,  in  the  caves  of 
which  those  600  Benjamites  that  escaped 
hid  themselves,  Judg.  xx.  47.  Some  think 
that  there  Saul  took  shelter,  so  mean  and 
abject  was  his  spirit,  now  that  he  had  fallen 
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under  God's  displeasure,  every  hour  expect- 
ing the  Philistines  upon  him,  and  thereby 
the  accomplishment  of  Samuel's  threatening, 
ch.  xiii.  14.  Those  can  never  think  them- 
selves safe  that  see  themselves  cast  out  of 
God's  protection.  2.  Now  he  sent  for  a 
priest,  and  the  ark,  a  priest  from  Shiloh, 
and  the  ark  from  Kiriath-jearim,  v.  3,  IS. 
Saul  had  once  offended  by  offering  sacrifice 
himself,  ch.  xiii.  9.  Now  he  resolves  never 
to  fall  into  that  error  again,  and  there- 
fore sends  for  a  priest,  and  hopes  to  com- 
promise the  matter  with  God  Almighty  by  a 
particular  reformation,  as  many  do  whose 
hearts  are  unhumbled  and  unchanged. 
Samuel,  the  Lord's  prophet,  had  forsaken 
him,  but  he  thinks  he  can  make  up  that  loss 
by  commanding  Ahiah,  the  Lord's  priest,  to 
attend  him,  and  he  will  not  make  him  stay 
for  him  nor  reprove  him,  as  Samuel  had 
done,  but  will  do  just  as  he  bids  him,  v.  18, 
19.  Many  love  to  have  such  ministers  as 
will  be  what  they  would  have  them  to  be, 
and  prophesy  smooth  things  to  them ;  and 
their  caressing  them  because  they  are  priests, 
they  hope,  will  atone  for  their  enmity  to 
those  ministers  that  deal  faithfully  and 
plainly  with  them.  He  will  also  have  the 
ark  brought,  perhaps  to  upbraid  Samuel, 
who  in  the  days  of  his  government,  for 
aught  that  appears,  had  not  made  any  public 
use  of  it ;  or  in  hopes  that  this  would  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  his  forces  ;  one  would 
have  supposed  that  they  would  never  bring 
the  ark  into  the  camp  again,  since,  the 
last  time,  it  not  only  did  not  save  them, 
but  did  itself  fall  into  the  Philistines'  hands. 
But  it  is  common  for  those  that  have  lost 
the  substance  of  religion  to  be  most  fond 
of  the  shadows  of  it,  as  here  is  a  deserted 
prince  courting  a  deserted  priest. 

III.  Of  the  bravery  and  piety  of  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Saul,  who  was  much  fitter  than 
the  father  to  wear  the  crown.  "  A  sweet 
imp  (says  bishop  Hall)  out  of  a  crab-stock." 
1.  He  resolved  to  go  incognito — unknown 
to  any  one,  into  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  ; 
he  did  not  acquaint  his  father  with  his  de- 
sign, for  he  knew  he  would  forbid  him ;  nor 
the  people,  for  he  knew  they  would  all  dis- 
courage him,  and,  because  he  resolved  not 
to  heed  their  objections,  he  resolved  not  to 
hear  them,  nor  ask  their  advice,  v.  1,  3. 
Nor  had  he  so  great  an  opinion  of  the  priest 
as  to  consult  him,  but,  being  conscious  of  a 
divine  impulse  putting  him  upon  it,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  mouth  of  danger,  in 
hope  of  doing  service  to  his  country,  llie 
way  of  access  to  the  enemies'  camp  is  de- 
scribed (y.  4,  5)  as  being  peculiarly  difficult, 
and  their  natural  entrenchments  impreg- 
nable, yet  this  does  not  discourage  him  ;  the 
strength  and  sharpness  of  the  rocks  do  but 
harden  and  whet  his  resolutions.  Great  and 
generous  souls  are  animated  by  opposition 
and  take  a  pleasure  in  breaking  through  it. 
2.  He  encouraged  his  armour-bearer,  a 
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young  man  that  attended  him,  to  go  along  with 
him  in  this  daring  enterprise,  {v.  6) :  "  Come, 
and  let  us  put  our  lives  in  our  hands,  and  go 
over  to  the  enemies'  garrison,  and  try  what 
we  can  do  to  put  them  into  confusion." 
See  whence  he  draws  his  encouragements. 
(1.)  "  They  are  uncircumcised,  and  have  not 
the  seal  of  the  covenant  in  their  flesh,  as  we 
have.  Fear  not,  we  shall  do  well  enough 
with  them,  for  they  are  not  under  the  pro- 
tection of  God's  covenant  as  we  are,  cannot 
call  him  theirs  as  we  ofln,  hy  the  sign  of 
circumcision."  If  such  as  are  enemies  to  us 
are  also  strangers  to  God,  we  need  not  fear 
them.  (2.)  "  God  is  able  to  make  us  two 
victorious  over  their  unnumbered  regiments. 
There  is  no  restraint  in  the  Lord,  no  limita- 
tion to  the  holy  One  of  Israel,  but  it  is  all 
one  to  him  to  save  by  many  or  by  few."  This 
is  a  truth  easily  granted  in  general,  that  it  is 
all  alike  to  Omnipotence  what  the  instru- 
ments are  by  which  it  works ;  and  yet  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  apply  it  to  a  particular  case ; 
when  we  are  but  few  and  feeble  then  to 
believe  that  God  can  not  only  save  us,  but 
save  by  us,  this  is  an  instance  of  faith,  which, 
wherever  it  is,  fhall  obtain  a  good  report. 
Let  this  strengthen  the  weak  and  encourage 
the  timid :  let  it  be  pleaded  with  God  for 
the  enforcing  of  our  petitions  and  with  our- 
selves for  the  silencing  of  our  fears :  It  is 
nothing  with  God  to  help,  whether  with  many 
or  with  those  that  have  no  power,  1  Chron. 
xiv.  11.  (3.)  *'  Who  knows  but  he  that  can 
use  us  for  his  glory  will  do  it  ?  It  may  be 
the  Lord  will  work  for  us,  work  with  us, 
work  a  sign  or  miracle  for  us."  So  the 
Chaldee.  We  may  encourage  ourselves  with 
hope  that  God  will  appear  for  us,  though  we 
have  not  ground  on  which  to  build  an  as- 
surance. An  active  faith  will  venture  far  in 
God's  cause  upon  an  it  may  be.  Jonathan's 
armour-bearer,  or  esquire,  as  if  he  had  learned 
to  carry,  not  his  arms  only,  but  his  heart, 
promised  to  stand  by  him  and  to  follow  him 
whithersoever  he  went,  v.  7.  We  have 
reason  to  think  that  Jonathan  felt  a  divine 
impulse  and  impression  putting  him  upon 
this  bold  adventure,  in  which  he  was  en- 
couraged by  his  servant's  concurrence,  other- 
wise the  danger  was  so  great  which  he  ran 
upon  that  he  would  have  tempted  God  rather 
than  trusted  him.  And  perhaps  he  had  an 
actual  regard  to  that  word  of  Joshua  (Josh, 
xxiii.  10),  One  man  of  you  shall  chase  a  thou- 
sand, borrowed  from  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  30. 
3.  How  bold  soever  his  resolution  was,  he 
resolved  to  follow  Providence  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  which,  he  believed,  would  guide 
him  with  its  ^e  (Ps.  xxxii.  8),  and  which 
therefore  he  would  carefully  attend  and  take 
hints  of  direction  from.  See  how  he  put 
himself  upon  Providence,  and  resolved  to  be 
determined  by  it.  "  Come"  (says  he  to  his 
confidant),  we  will  discover  ourselves  to  the 
enemy,  as  those  that  are  not  afraid  to  look 
them  in  the  face  {v.  8),  and  then,  if  they  be 
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so  cautious  as  to  bid  us  stand,  we  will  ad- 
vance no  further,  taking  it  for  an  intimation 
of  Providence  that  God  would  have  us  act 
defensively,  and  we  will  prepare  as  well  as  we 
can  to  give  them  a  warm  reception  (v.  9) ; 
but  if  they  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  chal- 
lenge us,  and  the  first  sentinel  we  meet  with 
bid  us  march  on,  we  will  push  forward,  and 
make  as  brisk  an  onset,  assuredly  gathering 
thence  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  we  should 
act  offensively,  and  then  not  doubting  but  he 
will  stand  by  us,"  v.  10.  And  upon  this 
issue  he  puts  it,  firmly  believing,  as  we  ail 
should,  (1.)  That  God  has  the  governing  of 
the  hearts  and  tongues  of  all  men,  even  of 
those  that  know  him  not,  nor  have  any  re- 
gard to  him,  and  serves  his  own  purposes  by 
them,  though  they  mean  not  so,  neither  do 
their  hearts  think  so.  Jonathan  knew  God 
could  discover  his  mind  to  him  if  he  pleased, 
and  would  do  it,  since  he  depended  upon 
him,  as  surely  by  the  mouth  of  a  Philistine 
as  by  the  mouth  of  a  priest.  (2.)  That  God 
will,  some  way  or  other,  direct  the  steps  of 
those  that  acknowledge  him  in  all  their  ways, 
and  seek  unto  him  for  direction,  with  full 
purpose  of  heart  to  follow  it.  Sometimes  we 
find  most  comfort  in  that  which  is  least  our 
own  doing,  and  into  which  we  have  been  led 
by  the  unexpected,  but  well  observed,  turns 
of  Providence. 

4.  Providence  gave  him  the  sign  he  ex- 
pected, and  he  answered  the  signal.  He  and 
ins  armour-bearer  did  not  surprise  the  Phi- 
listines when  they  were  asleep,  but  dis- 
covered themselves  to  them  by  day-light,  r. 
11.  The  guards  of  the  Philistines,  (1.)  Dis- 
dained them,  upbraided  them  with  the 
cowardice  of  many  of  their  people,  and 
looked  upon  them  to  be  of  the  regiment  of 
sneakers  :  Behold,  the  Hebrews  come  forth  out 
of  their  holes.  If  some  of  Christ's  soldiers 
play  the  coward,  others  that  play  the  man 
may  perhaps  be  upbraided  with  it.  (2.)  They 
defied  them  (v.  12) :  Come,  and  we  will  show 
you  a  thing,  as  if  they  came  like  children  to 
gaze  about  them ;  but  meaning,  as  Goliath  ! 
(ch.  xvii.  44),  that  they  would  give  them  as  I 
meat  to  the  fowls  of  the  air.  They  bantered 
them,  not  doubting  but  to  make  a  prey  of 
them.  This  greatly  emboldened  Jonathan. 
With  it  he  encouraged  his  servant ;  he  had 
spoken  with  uncertainty  {v.  6) :  It  may  be 
the  Lord  will  work  for  us;  but  now  he  speaks 
with  assurance  (u.  12):  The  Lord  has  de- 
livered them,  not  into  our  hands  (he  sought 
not  his  own  glory),  but  into  the  hand  of  Is- 
rael, for  he  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public.  His  faith  being  thus 
strengthened,  no  difficulty  can  stand  before 
him ;  he  climbs  up  the  rock  upon  all  four 
{v.  13),  though  he  has  nothing  to  cover  him, 
nor  any  but  his  own  servant  to  second  him, 
nor  any  human  probabihty  of  any  thing  but 
death  before  him. 

5.  The  wonderful  success  of  this  daring 
enterprise.   The  Philistines,  instead  of  falling 
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upon  Jonathan,  to  slay  him,  or  take   him 
prisoner,  fell  before  him  (t?.  13)  unaccount- 
ably, upon  the  first  blow  he  gave.    They  fell, 
that  is,  (1.)  They  were  many  of  them  slain 
by  him  and  his  armour-bearer,  v.  14.  Twenty 
Philistines   fell   presently.      It  was    not   so 
much  the  name  of  Jonathan  that  made  them 
yield  so  tamely  (thouf^h  some  think  that  this 
had    become    terrible    to   them,    since    he 
smote  one  of   their  garrisons,    ch.  xiii.   3), 
but  it  was  God's  right  hand   and  his  arm 
that  got   him   this  victory.     (2.)  The    rest 
were    put    to    flight,    and    fell   foul  upon 
one  another  (y.  15):  There  was  trembling  in 
the  host.     There  was  no  visible  cause  for 
fear ;  they  were  so  numerous,  bold,  and  ad- 
vantageously posted ;  the  Israelites  had  fled 
before   them;    not    an   enemy   made    head 
against  them,  but  one  gentleman   and  his 
man ;  and  yet  they  shook  like  an  aspen-leaf. 
The    consternation  was    general :    they  all 
trembled  ;  even  the  spoilers,  those  that  had 
been  most  bold  and  forward,  shared  in  the 
common  fright,  the  joints  of  their  loins  were 
loosed,  and  their  knees  smote  one  against 
another,  and  yet  none  of  them  could  tell  why 
or  wherefore.    It  is  called  a  trembling  of  God 
(so  the  original  phrase  is),   signifying   not 
only,  as  we  render  it,  a  very  great  trembling, 
which   they    could   not    resist    nor    reason 
themselves  clear  of,  but  that  it  was  super- 
natural, and  came  immediately  from  the  hand 
of  God.     He  that  made  the  heart  knows  how 
to  make  it  tremble.     To  complete  the  con- 
fusion, even  the  earth  quaked,  and  made  them 
ready  to  fear  that  it  would  sink  under  them. 
Those  that  will  not  fear  the  eternal  God,  he 
can  make  afraid  of  a  shadow.  See  Prov.  xx\. 
I ;  Isa.  xx.xiii.  14. 
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16  And  the  watchmen  of  Saul  in 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin  looked ;  and, 
behold,  the  multitude  »melted  away, 
and  they  went  on  beating  down  one 
another,  1 7  Then  said  Saul  to  the 
people  that  were  with  him,  Number 
now,  and  see  who  is  gone  from  us. 
And  when  they  had  numbered,  be- 
hold, Jonathan  and  his  armourbearer 
were  not  there.  18  And  Saul  said 
unto  Ahiah,  Bring  hither  the  ark  of 
God.  For  the  ark  of  God  was  at 
that  time  with  the  children  of  Israel. 
II)  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  Saul 
talked  unto  the  priest,  that  the  noise 
that  was  in  the  host  of  the  Philistines 
went  on  and  increased  :  and  Saul  said 
unto  the  priest.  Withdraw  thine  hand. 
20  And  Saul  and  all  the  people  that 
were  with  him  assembled  themselves, 
and  they  came  to  the  battle :  and,  be- 
hold, everv  man's  sword  was  against 
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discomfiture.  21  Moreover  theHe 
brews  that  were  with  the  Philistines 
before  that  time,  which  went  up  with 
them  into  the  camp/rowt  the  county t/ 
round  about,  even  they  also  turned 
to  be  with  the  Israehtes  that  were 
with  Saul  and  Jonathan.  22  Like- 
wise all  the  men  of  Israel  which  had 
hid  themselves  in  mount  Ephraim, 
when  they  heard  that  the  Philistines 
fled,  even  they  also  followed  hard 
after  them  in  the  battle.  23  So  the 
Lord  saved  Israel  that  day :  and  the 
battle  passed  over  unto  Beth-aven. 

We  have  here  the  prosecution  and  im- 
provement of  the  wonderful  advantages 
which  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer 
gained  against  the  Philistines. 

I.  The  Philistines  were,  by  the  power  of 
God,  set  against  one  another.  They  melted 
away  like  snow  before  the  sun,  and  went  on 
beating  down  one  another  {v.  16),  for  {v.  20) 
every  man's  sword  was  against  his  fellow. 
When  they  fled  for  fear,  mstead  of  turning 
back  upon  those  that  chased  them,  they 
reckoned  those  only  their  enemies  that  stood 
in  their  way,  and  treated  them  accordingly. 
The  Philistines  were  very  secure,  because  all 
the  swords  and  spears  were  in  their  hands. 
Israel  had  none  except  what  Saul  and  Jona- 
than had.  But  now  God  showed  them  the 
folly  of  that  confidence,  by  making  their  own 
swords  and  spears  the  instruments  of  their 
destruction,  and  more  fatal  in  their  own 
hands  than  if  they  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
Israel.  See  the  like  done,  Judg.  vii.  22  ;  2 
Chron.  xx.  23. 

II.  The  Israelites  were  hereby  animated 
against  them. 

1.  Notice  was  soon  taken  of  it  by  the 
watchmen  of  Saul,  those  that  stood  sentinel 
at  Gibeah,  v.  16.  They  were  aware  that  the 
host  of  the  enemy  was  in  great  confusion, 
and  that  a  great  slaughter  was  made  among 
them,  and  yet,  upon  search,  they  found  none 
of  their  own  forces  absent,  but  only  Jona- 
than and  his  servant  (v.  17),  which  no  doubt 
greatly  animated  them,  and  assured  them  that 
it  could  be  no  other  than  the  Lord's  doing, 
when  there  was  no  more  of  man's  doing  than 
what  those  two  could  do  against  a  great  host. 

2.  Saul  began  to  enquire  of  God,  but  soon 
desisted.  His  spirit  had  not  come  down  so 
far  as  to  allow  him  to  consult  Samuel, 
though,  it  is  probable,  he  was  near  him ;  for 
we  read  (ch.  xiii.  15)  that  he  had  come  to 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin ;  but  he  called  for  the 
ark  (v.  18),  desiring  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  safe  for  him  to  attack  the  Philis- 
tines, upon  the  disorder  they  perceived  then; 
to  be  in.  Many  will  consult  God  about  their 
safety  that  would  never  consult  him  about 
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that  the  noise  in  the  enemy's  camp  increased 
he  commanded  the  priest  that  officiated  to 
break  oflf  abruptly  "  Withdraw  thy  hand 
(v.  1 9),  consult  "no  more,  wait  no  longer  for 
an  answer.  He  was  very  unwise  indeed  if 
(as  some  think)  he  forbade  him  to  lift  up  his 
hands  in  prayer;  for  when  Joshua  was 
actually  engaged  with  Amalek  Moses  con- 
tinued still  to  lift  up  his  hands.  It  is  rather 
a  prohibition  to  his  enquiring  of  the  Lord, 
either,  (1.)  Because  now  he  thought  he  did 
not  need  an  answer,  the  case  was  plain  enough. 
And  yet  the  more  evident  it  was  that  God 
did  all  the  more  reason  he  had  to  enquire 
whether  he  would  give  him  leave  to  do  any 
thing.  Or,  (2.)  Because  now  he  would  not 
stay  for  it ;  he  was  in  such  haste  to  fight  a 
falling  enemy  that  he  would  not  stay  to  make 
an  end  of  his  devotions,  nor  hear  what 
answer  God  would  give  him.  A  httle  thing 
will  divert  a  vain  and  carnal  mind  from 
religious  exercises.  He  that  believeth  will 
not  make  haste,  such  haste  as  this,  nor  reckon 
any  business  so  urgent  as  not  to  allow  time  to 
take  God  along  with  him. 

3.  He,  and  all  the  little  force  he  had,  made 
a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  enemy;  and  all 
the  people  were  cried  together  (so  the  word  is, 
V  20),  for  want  of  the  silver  trumpets  where- 
with God  appointed  them  to  sound  an  alarm 
in  the  day  of  battle,  Num.  x.  9.  They 
summoned  them  together  by  shouting,  and 
their  number  was  not  so  great  but  that  they 
might  soon  be  got  together.  And  now  they 
seem  bold  and  brave  when  the  work  is  done 
to  their  hands.  Our  Lord  Jesus  has  con- 
quered our  spiritual  enemies,  routed  and  dis- 
persed them,  so  that  we  are  cowards  indeed 
if  we  will  not  stand  to  our  arms  when  it  is 
only  to  pursue  the  victory  and  to  divide  the 
spoil. 

4.  Every  Hebrew,  even  those  from  whom 
one  would  least  have  expected  it,  now  turned 
his  hand  against  the  Philistines.  (1.)  Those 
that  had  deserted  and  gone  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  were  among  them,  now  fought 
against  them,  ?;.  21.  Some  think,  they  were 
such  as  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  them, 
and  now  they  were  as  goads  in  their  sides. 
It  rather  seems  that  they  went  in  to  them 
voluntarily,  but,  now  that  they  saw  them 
falling,  recovered  the  hearts  of  Israelites, 
and  did  valiantly  for  their  country.  (2.) 
Those  that  had  fled  their  colours,  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  mountains,  returned  to 
their  posts,  and  joined  in  with  the  pursuers 
(v.  22),  hoping  by  their  great  zeal  and  offi- 
ciousness,  now  that  the  dangler  was  over  and 
the  victory  sure,  to  atone  for  their  former 
cowardice.  It  was  not  much  to  their  praise 
to  appear  now,  but  it  would  have  been  more 
their  reproach  if  they  had  not  appeared. 
Those  are  remiss  and  faint-hearted  indeed 
that  will  not  act  in  the  cause  of  God  when 
they  see  it  Aictorious,  as  well  as  righteous. 
Thus  all  hands  were  at  work  against  the 
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Philistines,  and  every  Israelite  slew  as  many 
as  he  could,  without  sword  or  spear;  yet  it 
is  said  (v.  23),  it  was  the  Lord  that  saved 
Israel  that  day.  He  did  it  by  them,  for 
without  him  they  could  do  nothing.  Salva- 
tion is  of  the  Lord. 

24  And  the  men  of  Israel  were 
distressed  that  day  :  for  Saul  had  ad- 
jured the  people,  saying,  Cursed  he 
the  man  that  eateth  any  food  until 
evening,  that  I  may  be  avenged  on 
mine  enemies.  So  none  of  the  people 
tasted  any  food.  25  And  all  tliey  of 
the  land  came  to  a  wood ;  and  there 
was  honey  upon  the  ground.  2G  And 
Avhen  the  people  were  come  into  the 
wood,  behold,  the  honey  dropped ; 
but  no  man  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth : 
for  the  people  feared  the  oath.  27 
But  Jonathan  heard  not  when  his 
father  charged  the  people  with  the 
oath :  wherefore  he  put  forth  the  end 
of  the  rod  that  was  in  his  hand,  and 
dipped  it  in  a  honeycomb,  and  put: 
his  hand  to  his  mouth  ;  and  his  eyes 
were  enlightened.  28  Then  answered 
one  of  the  people,  and  said.  Thy 
father  straitly  charged  the  people  with 
an  oath,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man 
that  eateth  any  food  this  day.  And 
the  people  were  faint.  29  Then  said 
Jonathan,  My  father  hath  troubled 
the  land :  see,  I  pray  you,  how  mine 
eyes  have  been  enlightened,  because  I 
tasted  a  little  of  this  honey.  30  How 
much  more,  if  haply  the  people  had 
eaten  freely  to  day  of  the  spoil  of  their 
enemies  which  they  found  ?  for  had 
there  not  been  now  a  much  greater 
slaughter  among  the  Philistines  ?  31 
And  they  smote  the  Philistines  that 
day  from  Michmash  to  Aijalon  :  and 
the  people  were  very  faint.  32  And 
the  people  flew  upon  the  spoil,  and 
took  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  calves,  and 
slew  them  on  the  ground :  and  the 
people  did  eat  them  with  the  blood. 
33  Then  they  told  Saul,  saying,  Be- 
hold, the  people  sin  against  the  Lord, 
in  that  they  eat  with  the  blood.  And 
he  said.  Ye  have  transgressed :  roll 
a  great  stone  unto  me  this  day.  34 
And  Saul  said,  Disperse  yourselves 
among  the  people,  and  say  unto  them, 
Bring  me  hither  every  man  his  ox^ 
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and  every  man  nis  sheep,  and  slay 
them  here,  and  eat  3  and  sin  not 
against  the  Lord  in  eating  with  the 
blood.  And  all  the  people  brought 
every  man  his  ox  with  him  that  night, 
and  slew  them  there.  35  And  Saul 
built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  :  the 
same  was  the  first  altar  that  he  built 
unto  the  Lord. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  distress  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  even  in  the  day  of 
their  triumphs.  Such  alloys  are  all  present 
joys  subject  to.  And  such  obstructions  does 
many  a  good  cause  meet  with,  even  when  it 
seems  most  prosperous,  through  the  mis- 
management of  instruments. 

I.  Saul  forbade  the  people,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  a  curse,  to  taste  any  food  that  day, 
».  24.  Here  we  will  suppose,  1.  That  as 
king  he  had  power  to  put  his  soldiers  under 
this  interdict,  and  to  bind  it  on  ^vith  a  curse  ; 
and  therefore  they  submitted  to  it,  and  God 
so  far  owned  it  as  to  discover,  by  the  lot, 
that  Jonathan  was  the  delinquent  that  had 
meddled  with  the  accursed  thing  (though 
ignorantly),  on  which  account  God  would 
not  be  at  that  time  enquired  of  by  them.  2. 
That  he  did  it  with  a  good  intention,  lest  the 
people,  who  perhaps  had  been  kept  for  some 
time  at  short  allowance,  when  they  found 
plenty  of  victuals  in  the  deserted  camp  of 
the  Philistines,  should  fall  greedily  upon 
that,  and  so  lose  time  in  pursuing  the  enemy, 
and  some  of  them,  it  may  be,  glut  themselves 
to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  fit  for  any 
more  service  that  day.  To  prevent  this,  he 
forbade  them  to  taste  any  food,  and  laid 
himself,  it  is  likely,  under  the  same  restraint. 
And  yet  his  making  this  severe  order  was, 
(1.)  Impolitic  and  very  unwise;  for,  if  it 
gained  time,  it  lost  strength,  for  the  pursuit. 
(2.)  It  was  imperious,  and  disobliging  to  the 
people,  and  worse  than  muzzling  the  mouth 
of  the  ox  lohen  he  treads  out  the  corn.  To 
forbid  them  to  feast  would  have  been  com- 
mendable, but  to  forbid  them  so  much  as  to 
taste,  though  ever  so  hungry,  was  barbarous. 
(3.)  It  was  impious  to  enforce  the  prohibition 
with  a  curse  and  an  oath.  Had  he  no  pe- 
nalty less  than  an  anathema  wherewith  to 
support  his  miUtary  discipline  ?  Death  for 
such  a  crime  would  have  been  too  much, 
but  especially  death  with  a  curse,  Tliough 
superiors  may  chide  and  correct,  they  may 
not  curse  their  inferiors ;  our  rule  is.  Bless, 
and  curse  not.  When  David  speaks  of  an 
enemy  he  had  that  loved  cursing  perhaps  he 
meant  Saul,  Pfa.  cix.  17,  18. 

II.  The  people  observed  his  order,  but  it 
had  many  inconveniences  attending  it.  1. 
The  soldiers  were  tantalized;  for,  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  it  happened  that  they 
went  through  a  wood  so  full  of  wild  honey 
that  it  dropped  ^om  the  trees  upon  the 
ground,  the  Philistines  having  perhaps,  in 
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their  flight,  broken  in  upon  the  honey, 
combs,  for  their  own  refreshment,  and  left 
them  running.  Canaan  flowed  with  honey, 
and  here  is  an  instance  of  it.  They  sucked 
honey  out  of  the  rock,  the  flinty  rock  (Deut. 
xxxii.  13);  yet,  for  fear  of  the  curse,  they 
did  not  so  much  as  taste  the  honey,  v.  25,  26. 
Those  are  worthy  the  name  of  Israelites  that 
can  deny  themselves  and  their  own  appetites 
even  when  they  are  most  craving,  and  the 
delights  of  sense  most  tempting,  for  fear  of 
guilt  and  a  curse,  and  the  table  becoming  a 
snare.  Let  us  never  feed  ourselves,  much 
less  feast  ourselves,  without  fear.  2.  Jona- 
than fell  under  the  curse  through  ignorance. 
He  heard  not  of  the  charge  his  father  had 
given ;  for,  having  bravely  forced  the  lines, 
he  was  then  following  the  chase,  and  there- 
fore might  justly  be  looked  upon  as  exempted 
from  the  charge  and  not  intended  in  it.  But 
it  seems  it  was  taken  for  granted,  and  he 
himself  did  not  object  against  it  afterwards, 
that  it  extended  to  him,  though  absent  upon 
so  good  an  occasion.  He,  not  knowing  any 
peril  in  it,  took  up  a  piece  of  a  honey-comb, 
upon  the  end  of  his  staflT,  and  sucked  it 
(y.  27),  and  was  sensibly  refreshed  by  it :  His 
eyes  were  enlightened,  which  began  to  grow 
dim  through  hunger  and  faintness  ;  it  made 
his  countenance  look  pleasant  and  cheerful, 
for  it  was  such  as  a  stander-by  might  discern 
(v.  29) :  See  how  my  eyes  have  been  enlightened. 
He  thought  no  harm,  nor  feared  any,  till  one 
of  the  people  acquainted  him  with  the  order, 
and  then  he  found  himself  in  a  snare.  Many 
a  good  son  has  been  thus  entangled  and  dis- 
tressed, in  more  ways  than  one,  by  the  rash- 
ness of  an  inconsiderate  father.  Jonathan, 
for  his  part,  lost  the  crown  he  was  heir  to  by 
his  father's  folly,  which,  it  may  be,  this  was 
an  ill  omen  of.  3.  The  soldiers  were  faint, 
and  grew  feeble,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Philis- 
tines. Jonathan  foresaw  this  would  be  the 
eflect  of  it ;  their  spirits  would  flag,  and  their 
strength  would  fail,  for  want  of  sustenance. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  our  bodies  that  they 
soon  grow  unfit  for  service  if  they  be  not 
supplied  with  fresh  recruits.  Daily  work 
cannot  be  done  without  daily  bread,  which 
our  Father  in  heaven  graciously  gives  us. 
It  is  bread  that  strengthens  man's  heart; 
therefore  Jonathan  reasoned  very  well.  If  the 
people  had  eaten  freely,  there  would  have  been 
a  much  greater  slaughter  (v.  30) ;  but,  as  it 
was,  they  were  very  faint,  too  much  fatigued 
(so  the  Chaldee),  and  began  to  think  more  of 
their  meat  than  of  their  work.  4.  The  worst 
effect  of  all  was  that  at  evening,  when  the 
restraint  was  taken  off  and  they  returned  to 
their  food  again,  they  were  so  greedy  and 
eager  upon  it  that  they  ate  the  flesh  with  the 
blood,  expressly  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
V.  32.  'IVo  hungry  meals,  we  say,  make 
the  third  a  glutton ;  it  was  so  here.  They 
would  not  stay  to  have  their  meat  either  duly 
killed  (for  they  slew  the  cattle  upon  the 
ground,  and  did  not  hang  them  up,  as  they 
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used  to  do,  that  the  blood  might  all  run  out 
of  them)  or  duly  dressed,  but  fell  greedily 
upon  it  before  it  was  half  boiled  or  half 
roasted,  v.  32.  Saul,  being  informed  of  it, 
reproved  them  for  the  sin  {o.  33.) :  You  have 
transgressed  J  but  did  not,  as  he  should  have 
done,  reflect  upon  himself  as  having  been 
accessory  to  it,  and  having  made  the  Lord's 
people  to  transgress.  To  put  a  stop  to  this 
irregularity,  Saul  ordered  them  to  set  up  a 
great  stone  before  him,  and  let  all  that  had 
cattle  to  kill,  for  their  present  use,  bring 
them  thither,  and  kill  them  under  his  eye 
upon  that  stone  {v.  33),  and  the  people  did 
so  (u.  34),  so  easily  were  they  restrained  and 
reformed  when  their  prince  took  care  to  do 
his  part.  If  magistrates  would  but  use  their 
power  as  they  might,  people  would  be  made 
better  than  they  are  with  more  ease  than  is 
imagined. 

III.  On  this  occasion  Saul  built  an  altar 
{v.  35),  that  he  might  offer  sacrifice,  either 
by  way  of  acknowledgment  of  the  victory 
they  had  obtained  or  by  way  of  atonement 
for  the  sin  they  had  been  guilty  of.  The 
same  was  the  first  altar  that  he  built,  and 
perhaps  the  rolling  of  the  great  stone  to  kill 
the  beasts  on  reminded  him  of  converting  it 
into  an  altar,  else  he  would  not  have  thought 
of  it.  Saul  was  turning  aside  from  God,  and 
yet  now  he  began  to  build  altars,  being  most 
zealous  (as  many  are)  for  the  form  of  godli- 
ness when  he  was  denying  the  power  of  it. 
See  Hos.  viii.  14,  Israel  has  forgotten  his 
Maker,  and  huildeth  temples.  Some  read  it. 
He  began  to  build  that  altar;  he  laid  the  first 
stone,  but  was  so  hasty  to  pursue  his  victory 
that  he  could  not  stay  to  finish  it. 

36*  And  Saul  said.  Let  us  go  down 
after  the  Philistines  by  night,  and 
spoil  them  until  the  morning  light, 
and  let  us  not  leave  a  man  of  them. 
And  they  said.  Do  whatsoever  seem eth 
good  unto  thee.  Then  said  the  priest, 
Let  us  draw  near  hither  unto  God. 
37  And  Saul  asked  counsel  of  God, 
Shall  I  go  down  after  the  Philistines? 
wilt  thou  deliver  them  into  the  hand 
of  Israel  ?  But  he  answered  him  not 
that  day.  38  And  Saul  said.  Draw  ye 
near  hither,  all  the  chief  of  the  people : 
and  know  and  see  wherein  this  sin 
hath  been  this  day.  39  For,  as  the 
Lord  liveth,  which  saveth  Israel, 
though  it  be  in  Jonathan  my  son,  he 
shall  surely  die.  But  there  was  not 
a  man  among  all  the  people  that  an- 
swered him.  40  Then  said  he  unto 
all  Israel,  Be  ye  on  one  side,  and  I 
and  Jonathan  my  son  will  be  on 
the  other  side.     And  the  people  said 
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unto  Saul,  Do  what  seemeth  good 
unto  thee.  41  Therefore  Saul  said 
unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Give 
a  perfect  lot.  And  Saul  and,  Jo- 
nathan were  taken  :  but  the  people 
escaped.  42  And  Saul  said.  Cast 
lots  between  me  and  Jonathan  my 
son.  And  Jonathan  was  taken.  43 
Then  Saul  said  to  Jonatban,  Tell 
me  what  thou  hast  done.  And  Jo- 
nathan told  him,  and  said,  I  did  but 
taste  a  little  honey  with  the  end 
of  the  rod  that  was  in  mine  hand, 
and,  lo,  I  must  die.  44  And  Saul 
answered,  God  do  so  and  more  also: 
for  thou  shalt  surely  die,  Jonathan. 
45  And  the  people  said  unto  Saul, 
Shall  Jonathan  die,  who  hath  wrought 
this  great  salvation  in  Israel?  God 
forbid :  as  the  Lord  liveth,  there 
shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to 
the  ground ;  for  he  hath  wrought  with 
God  this  day.  So  the  people  rescued 
Jonathan,  that  he  died  not.  46  Then 
Saul  went  up  from  following  the 
Philistines  :  and  the  Philistines  went 
to  their  own  place. 

Here  is,  I.  Saul's  boasting  against  the 
Philistines.  He  proposed,  as  soon  as  his 
soldiers  had  got  their  suppers,  to  pursue 
them  all  night,  and  not  leave  a  man  of  them, 
V.  36.  Here  he  showed  much  zeal,  but  little 
discretion ;  for  his  army,  thus  fatigued,  could 
as  ill  spare  a  night's  sleep  as  a  meal's  meat. 
But  it  is  common  for  rash  and  foolish  men 
to  consider  nobody  but  themselves,  and,  so 
that  they  may  but  have  their  humour,  not  to 
care  what  hardships  they  put  upon  those 
that  are  under  them.  However,  the  people 
were  so  obsequious  to  their  king  that  they 
would  by  no  means  oppose  the  motion,  but 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and,  if  he 
will  go  on,  they  will  follow  him :  Do  what- 
soever seemeth  good  to  thee.  Only  the  priest 
thought  it  convenient  to  go  on  with  the  de- 
votions that  were  broken  off  abruptly  (v.  19), 
and  to  consult  the  oracle  :  Let  us  draw  near 
hither  unto  God.  Princes  and  great  men 
have  need  of  such  about  them  as  will  thus  be 
their  remembrancers,  wherever  they  go,  to 
take  God  along  with  them.  And,  when  the 
priest  proposed  it,  Saul  could  not  for  shame 
reject  the  proposal,  but  asked  counsel  of  God 
(v.  37) :  "  Shall  I  go  down  after  the  Philis^ 
tines  ?    And  shall  I  speed  ?'* 

II.  His  falling  foul  on  his  son  Jonathan  : 
and  the  rest  of  this  paragraph  is  wholly  con- 
cerning him ;  for,  while  he  is  prosecuted,  the 
Philistines  make  their  escape.  We  know 
not  what  mischief  may  ensue  upon  one  rash 
resolve. 
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1  God,  by  giving  an  intimation  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, put  Saul  upon  searching  for  an  ac- 
cursed thing.  When,  by  the  priest,  he  con- 
suite^  the  oracle,  God  answered  him  not,  v. 
37.  Note,  When  God  denies  our  prayers  it 
concerns  us  to  enquire  what  the  sin  is  that 
has  provoked  him  to  do  so.  Let  us  see  where 
the  sin  is,  v.  38.  For  God's  ear  is  not  heavy 
that  it  cannot  hear,  but  it  is  sin  that  separates 
between  us  and  him.  If  God  turns  away 
our  prayer,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  it  is 
for  some  iniquity  regarded  in  our  hearts, 
which  we  are  concerned  to  find  out,  that  we 
may  put  it  away,  may  mortify  it,  and  put  it 
to  death.  Saul  swears  by  his  Maker  that 
whoever  was  the  Achan  that  troubled  the 
camp,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  should 
certainly  die,  though  it  were  Jonathan  him- 
self, that  is,  though  ever  so  dear  to  himself 
and  the  people,  little  thinking  that  Jonathan 
was  the  man  (v.  39) :  He  shall  surely  die,  the 
curse  shall  be  executed  upon  him.  But 
none  of  the  people  answered  him,  that  is, 
none  of  those  who  knew  Jonathan  had  broken 
the  order  would  inform  against  him. 

2.  Jonathan  was  discovered  by  lot  to  be 
the  offender.  Saul  would  have  lots  cast  be- 
tween himself  and  Jonathan  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  people  on  the  other,  perhaps  because 
he  was  as  confident  of  Jonathan's  innocency 
in  this  matter  as  of  his  own,  v.  40.  The 
people,  seeing  him  in  a  heat,  durst  not  gain- 
say any  thing  he  proposed,  but  acquiesced : 
Do  as  seemeth  good  unto  thee.  Before  he  cast 
lots,  he  prayed  that  Goo?  would  give  a  perfect 
lot  (y.  41),  that  is,  make  a  full  discovery  of 
this  matter,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  that  he 
would  show  the  innocent.  This  was  with 
an  air  of  impartial  justice.  Judges  should 
desire  that  truth  may  come  out,  whoever 
may  suffer  l)y  it.  Lots  should  be  cast  with 
prayer,  because  they  are  a  solemn  appeal  to 
Providence,  and  by  them  we  beg  of  God  to 
direct  and  determine  us  (Acts  i.  24),  for 
which  reason  some  have  condemned  games 
that  depend  purely  upon  lot  or  chance  as 
making  too  bold  with  a  sacred  thing.  Jona- 
than at  length  was  taken  {v.  42),  Providence 
designing  hereby  to  countenance  and  support 
a  lawful  authority,  and  to  put  an  honour 
upon  the  administration  of  public  justice  in 
general,  reserving  another  way  to  bring  off 
one  that  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death. 

3.  Jonathan  ingenuously  confesses  the  fact, 
and  Saul,  with  an  angry  curse,  passes  sen- 
tence upon  him.  Jonathan  denies  not  the 
truth,  nor  goes  about  to  conceal  it,  only  he 
thinks  it  hard  that  he  must  die  for  it,  v.  43. 
He  might  very  fairly  have  pleaded  his  in- 
vincible ignorance  of  the  law,  or  have  in- 
.<<isted  upon  his  merit,  but  he  submitted  to 
the  necessity  with  a  great  and  generous 
mind :  "  God'ts  and  my  father's  will  be 
done :"  thus  he  showed  as  much  valour  in 
receiving  the  messengers  of  death  himself  as 
in  sending  thera  among  the  Philistines.  It 
is  as  brave  to  yield  in  some  cases  as  it  is  in 
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other  cases  to  fight.  Saul  is  not  moUified 
by  his  filial  submission  nor  the  hardness  of 
his  case;  but  as  one  that  affected  to  be 
thought  firm  to  his  word,  and  much  more  to 
his  oath,  even  when  it  bound  him  hardest, 
with  another  imprecation  he  gives  judgment 
upon  Jonathan  (r.  44):  *'  God  do  so  and  more 
also  to  me  if  I  do  not  execute  the  law  upon 
thee,  for  thou  shall  surely  die,.  Jonathan." 
(1.)  He  passed  this  sentence  too  hastily,  with- 
out considting  the  oracle.  Jonathan  had  a 
very  good  plea  in  arrest  of  the  judgment. 
What  he  had  done  was  not  malum  in  se — bad 
in  itself;  and,  as  for  the  prohibition  of  it,  he 
was  ignorant  of  that,  so  that  he  could  not  be 
charged  with  rebellion  or  disobedience.  (2.) 
He  did  it  in  fury.  Had  Jonathan  been  wor- 
thy to  die,  yet  it  would  have  become  a  judge, 
much  more  a  father,  to  pass  sentence  with 
tenderness  and  compassion,  and  not  with 
such  an  air  of  triumph,  like  a  man  perfectly 
divested  of  all  humanity  and  natural  affec- 
tion. Justice  is  debased  when  it  is  adminis- 
tered with  wrath  and  bitterness.  (3.)  He 
backed  it  with  a  curse  upon  himself  if  he 
did  not  see  the  sentence  executed ;  and  this 
curse  did  return  upon  his  own  head.  Jona- 
than escaped,  but  God  did  so  to  Saul,  and 
more  also ;  for  he  was  rejected  of  God  and 
made  anathema.  Let  none  upon  any  occa- 
sion dare  to  use  such  imprecations  as  these, 
lest  God  say  Amen  to  them,  and  make  their 
own  tongues  to  fall  upon  them,  Ps.  Ixiv.  8. 
This  stone  will  return  upon  him  that  roUeth 
it.  Yet  we  have  reason  to  think  that  Saul's 
bowels  yearned  towards  Jonathan,  so  that 
he  really  punished  himself,  and  very  justly, 
when  he  seemed  so  severe  upon  Jonathan. 
God  made  him  feel  the  smart  of  his  own  rash 
edict,  which  might  make  him  fear  being 
again  guilty  of  the  like.  By  all  these  vexa- 
tious accidents  God  did  hkewise  correct  him 
for  his  presumption  in  offering  sacrifice  with- 
out Samuel.  An  expedition  so  ill  begun 
could  not  end  without  some  rebukes. 

4.  The  people  rescued  Jonathan  out  of  his 
father's  hands,  v.  45.  Hitherto  they  had  ex- 
pressed themselves  very  observant  of  Saul. 
What  seemed  good  to  him  they  acquiesced 
in,  V.  36,  40.  But,  when  Jonathan  is  in 
danger,  Saul's  word  is  no  longer  a  law  to 
them,  but  with  the  utmost  zeal  they  oppose 
the  execution  of  his  sentence :  "  Shall  Jona- 
than die — that  blessing,  that  darling,  of  his 
country?  Shall  that  life  be  sacrificed  to  a 
punctilio  of  law  and  honour  which  was  so 
bravely  exposed  for  the  public  service,  and 
to  which  we  owe  our  lives  and  triumphs  ? 
No,  we  will  never  stand  by  and  see  him  thus 
treated  whom  God  dehghts  to  honour."  It 
is  good  to  see  Israelites  zealous  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  whom  God  has  made  instru- 
ments of  public  good.  Saul  had  sworn  that 
Jonathan  should  die,  but  they  oppose  their 
oath  to  his,  and  swear  he  shall  not  die  :  "  As 
the  Lord  liveth  there  shall  not  only  not  his 
head,  but  not  a  hair  of  his  head  fall  to  the 
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ground;'^  they  did  not  rescue  him  by  vio- 
lence, hut  by  reason  and  resolution;  and 
Josephus  says  they  made  their  prayer  to  God 
that  he  might  be  loosed  from  the  curse. 
Tliey  plead  for  him  that  he  has  wrought  with 
God  this  day  :  that  is,  '*  he  has  owned  God's 
cause,  and  God  has  owned  his  endeavours, 
and  therefore  his  life  is  too  precious  to  be 
thrown  away  upon  a  nicety."  We  may  sup- 
pose Saul  had  not  so  perfectly  forgotten  the 
relation  of  a  father  but  that  he  was  willing 
enough  to  have  Jonathan  rescued,  and  well 
pleased  to  have  that  done  which  yet  he  would 
not  do  himself:  and  he  that  knows  the  heart 
of  a  father  knows  not  how  to  blame  him. 

5.  The  design  against  the  Philistines  is 
quashed  by  this  incident  {v.  46) :  Saul  went 
up  from  following  them,  and  so  an  opportunity 
was  lost  of  completing  the  victory.  When 
Israel's  shields  are  clashing  with  one  another 
the  public  safety  and  service  suffer  by  it. 

47  So  Saul  took  the  kingdom  over 
Israel,  and  fought  against  all  his  ene- 
mies on  every  side,  against  Moab,  and 
against  the  children  of  Ammon,  and 
against  Edom,  and  against  the  kings 
of  Zobah,  and  against  the  Philistines  : 
and  whithersoever  he  turned  himself, 
he  vexed  them.  48  And  he  gathered 
a  host,  and  smote  the  Amalekites, 
and  delivered  Israel  out  of  the  hands 
of  them  that  spoiled  them.  4J>  Now 
the  sons  of  Saul  were  Jonathan,  and 
Ishui,  and  Melchi-shua  :  and  the 
names  of  his  two  daughters  were 
these  ;  the  name  of  the  firstborn  Me- 
rab,  and  the  name  of  the  younger 
Michal :  50  And  the  name  of  Saul's 
wife  was  Ahinoam,  the  daughter  of 
Ahimaaz :  and  the  name  of  the  cap- 
tain of  his  host  was  Abner,  the  son 
of  Ner,  Saul's  uncle.  51  And  Kish 
was  the  father  of  Saul ;  and  Ner  the 
father  of  Abner  was  the  son  of  Abiel. 
52  And  there  was  sore  war  against 
the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Saul : 
and  when  Saul  saw  any  strong  man, 
or  any  valiant  man,  he  took  him  unto 
him. 

Here  is  a  general  account  of  Saul's  court 
and  camp.  1 .  Of  his  court  and  family,  the 
names  of  his  sons  and  daughters  (v.  49),  and 
of  his  wife  and  his  cousin-german  that  was 
general  of  his  army,  y.  50.  There  is  mention 
of  another  wife  of  Saul's  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8), 
Rizpah,  a  secondary  wife,  and  of  the  children 
he  had  by  her.  2.  Of  his  camp  and  military 
actions.  (1.)  How  he  levied  his  army:  When 
he  saw  any  strong  valiant  man,  that  was  re- 
markably fit  for  service,  he  took  him  unto  him 
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(v.  52),  as  Samuel  had  told  them  the  manner 
of  the  king  would  be  (ch.  viii.  1 1) ;  and,  if  he 
must  have  a  standing  army,  it  was  his  pru- 
dence to  fill  it  up  with  the  ablest  men  he 
could  make  choice  of.  (2.)  How  he  em- 
ployed his  army.  He  guarded  his  country 
against  the  insults  of  its  enemies  on  every 
side,  and  prevented  their  incursions,  v.  47, 
48.  It  is  supposed  that  he  acted  only  de- 
fensively against  those  that  used  to  invade 
the  borders  of  Israel ;  and  whithersoever  he 
turned  himself,  as  there  was  occasion,  he 
vexed  them,  by  checking  and  disappointing 
them.  But  the  enemies  he  struggled  most 
with  were  the  Philistines,  with  whom  he  had 
sore  war  all  his  days,  v.  52.  He  had  little 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  royal  dignity,  nor 
had  any  of  his  neighbours  cause  to  envy  him, 
for  he  had  little  enjoyment  of  himself  after 
he  took  the  kingdom.  He  could  not  vex  his 
enemies  without  some  vexation  to  himself, 
such  thorns  are  crowns  quilted  with. 
CHAP.   XV. 

Ill  this  chapter  we  have  the  final  rejection  of  Saul  from  being 
king,  for  his  disobedience  to  God's  command  in  not  utterly 
destroying  the  Amalekites.  By  his  wars  and  victories  he  hoped 
to  magnify  and  perpetuate  his  own  name  and  honour,  but,  by 
his  mismanagement  of  them,  he  ruined  himself,  and  laid  his 
honour  in  the  dust.  Here  is,  I.  The  commission  God  gave  him 
to  destroy  the  Amalekites,  with  a  command  to  do  it  utterly,  ver 
1 — 3.  II.  Saul's  preparation  for  this  expedition,  ver.  4— 6.  Ill, 
His  success,  and  partial  execution  of  this  commission,  ver. 
7 — 9.  IV.  I^lis  examination  before  Samuel,  and  sentence  passed 
upon  him,  notwithstanding  the  many  frivolous  pleas  he  made  ta 
excuse  himself,  ver.  10-31.  V.  1  he  slaying  of  Agag,  ver.  32, 
33.     VI.  Samuel's  final  farewell  to  Saul,  v.  34,  35. 

SAMUEL  also  said  unto  Saul,  The 
Lord  sent  me  to  anoint  thee  to 
be  king  over  his  people,  over  Israel  : 
now  therefore  hearken  thou  unto  the 
voice  of  the  words  of  the  Lord.  2 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  re- 
member that  which  Amalek  did  to 
Israel,  how  he  laid  ivait  for  him  in  the 
way,  when  he  came  up  from  Egypt. 
3  Now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and 
utterly  destroy  all  that  they  have,  and 
spare  them  not ;  but  slay  both  man 
and  woman,  infant  and  suckling,  ox 
and  sheep,  camel  and  ass.  4  And 
Saul  gathered  the  people  together, 
and  numbered  them  in  Telaim,  two 
hundred  thousand  footmen,  and  ten 
thousand  men  of  Judah.  5  And 
Saul  came  to  a  city  of  Amalek,  and 
laid  wait  in  the  valley.  6  And  Saul 
said  unto  the  Kenites,  Go,  depart, 
get  you  down  from  among  the  Ama- 
lekites, lest  I  destroy  you  with  them : 
for  ye  showed  kindness  to  all  the 
children  of  Israel,  when  they  came  up 
out  of  Egypt.  So  the  Kenites  de- 
parted from  among  the  Amalekites. 
7  And  Saul  smote  the  Amalekites 
from  Havilah  until  thou  comest  to 
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Shur,  that  is  over  against  Egypt.  8 
And  he  took  Agag  the  king  of  the 
Amalekites  aU  ve,  and  utterly  destroyed 
all  the  people  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  9  But  Saul  and  the  people 
spared  Agag,  and  the  best  of  the 
sheep,  and  of  the  oxen,  and  of  the 
fatlings,  and  the  lambs,  and  all  that 
ivas  good,  and  would  not  utterly  de- 
stroy them :  but  every  thing  that 
was  Yile  and  refuse,  that  they  de- 
stroyed utterly. 

Here,  I.  Samuel,  in  God's  name,  solemnly 
requires  Saul  to  be  obedient  to  the  command 
of  God,  and  plainly  intimates  that  he  was 
now  about  to  put  him  upon  a  trial,  in  one 
particular  instance,  whether  he  would  be 
obedient  or  no,  v.  1.  And  the  making  of 
this  so  expressly  the  trial  of  his  obedience 
did  very  much  aggravate  his  disobedience. 

1.  He  reminds  him  of  what  God  had  done 
for  him :  "  The  Lord  sent  me  to  anoint  thee 
to  be  a  king.  God  gave  thee  thy  power,  and 
therefore  he  expects  thou  shouldst  use  thy 
power  for  him.  He  put  honour  upon  thee, 
and  now  thou  must  study  how  to  do  him 
honour.  He  made  thee  king  over  Israel, 
and  now  thou  must  i)lead  Israel's  cause  and 
avenge  their  quarrels.  Thou  art  advanced 
to  command  Israel,  but  know  that  thou  art 
a  subject  to  the  God  of  Israel  and  must  be 
commanded  by  him."  Men's  preferment, 
instead  of  releasing  them  from  their  obe- 
dience to  God,  obliges  them  so  much  the 
more  to  it.  Samuel  had  himself  been  em- 
ployed to  anoint  Saul,  and  therefore  was  the 
fitter  to  be  sent  with  these  orders  to  him. 

2.  He  tells  him,  in  general,  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  this,  whatever  God  commanded 
him  to  do  he  was  bound  to  do  it:  Now 
therefore  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord. 
Note,  God's  favours  to  us  lay  strong  obUgar 
tions  upon  us  to  be  obedient  to  him.  This 
we  must  render,  Ps.  cxvi.  12. 

II.  He  appoints  him  a  particular  piece  of 
service,  in  which  he  must  now  show  his 
obedience  to  God  more  than  in  any  thing 
he  had  done  yet.  Samuel  premises  God's 
authority  to  the  command  :  Thus  says  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  Lord  of  all  hosts,  of  Is- 
rael's hosts.  He  also  gives  him  a  reason  for 
the  command,  that  the  severity  he  must  use 
might  not  seem  hard:  /  remember  that  which 
Amalek  did  to  Israel,  v.  2.  God  had  an 
ancient  quarrel  with  the  Amalekites,  for  the 
mjuries  they  did  to  his  people  Israel  when 
he  brought  them  out  of  Egyi)t.  We  have 
the  story,  Exod.  xvii.  v.  8,  &c.,  and  the  crime 
is  aggravated,  Deut.  x.xv.  18.  He  basely 
smote  the  hindmost  of  them,  and  feared  not 
God.  God  then  swore  that  he  would  have 
war  with  Amalek  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  that  in  process  of  time  he  would 
^tterly  put  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek; 
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this  is  the  work  that  Saul  is  now  appointed 
to  do  (r.  3) ;  '*  Go  and  smite  Amalek.  Israel 
is  now  strong,  and  the  measure  of  the  ini- 
quity of  Amalek  is  now  full ;  now  go  and 
make  a  full  riddance  of  that  devoted  nation." 
He  is  expressly  commanded  to  kill  and  slay 
all  before  him,  man  and  woman,  infant  and 
suckling,  and  not  spare  them  out  of  pity;  also 
ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass,  and  not  spare 
them  out  of  covetousness.  Note,  1.  Injuries 
done  to  God's  Israel  Avill  certainly  be 
reckoned  for  sooner  or  later,  especially  the 
opposition  given  them  when  they  are  coming 
out  of  Egypt.  2.  God  often  bears  long  with 
those  that  are  marked  for  ruin.  The  sen- 
tence passed  is  not  executed  speedily,  3. 
Though  he  bear  long,  he  will  not  bear  always. 
The  year  of  recompence  for  the  controversy 
of  Israel  will  come  at  last.  Though  divine 
justice  strikes  slowly  it  strikes  surely.  4. 
'J'he  longer  judgment  is  delayed  many  times 
the  more  severe  it  is  when  it  comes.  5.  God 
chooses  out  instruments  to  do  his  work  that 
are  fittest  for  it.  This  was  bloody  work,  and 
therefore  Saul  who  was  a  rough  and  severe 
man  must  do  it. 

III.  Saul  hereupon  musters  his  forces, 
and  makes  a  descent  upon  the  country  of 
Amalek.  It  was  an  immense  army  that  he 
brought  into  the  field  {v.  4) :  200,000  foot- 
men. When  he  was  to  engage  the  Philis- 
tines, and  the  success  was  hazardous,  he  had 
but  600  attending  him,  ch.  xiii.  15.  But  now 
that  he  was  to  attack  the  Amalekites  by  ex- 
press order  from  heaven,  in  which  he  was 
sure  of  victory,  he  had  thousands  at  his  call. 
But,  whatever  it  was  at  other  times,  it  was 
not  now  for  the  honour  of  Judah  that  their 
forces  were  numbered  by  themselves,  for 
their  quota  was  scandalously  short  (whatever 
was  the  reason),  but  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
whole,  for  they  were  but  10,000,  when  the 
other  ten  tribes  (for  I  except  Levi)  brought 
into  the  field  200,000.  The  day  of  Judah's 
honour  drew  near,  but  had  not  yet  come. 
Saul  numbered  them  in  Telaim,  which  signi- 
fies lambs.  He  numbered  them  like  lambs 
(so  the  vulgar  Latin),  numbered  them  by  the 
paschal  lambs  (so  the  Chaldee),  allowing  ten 
to  a  lamb,  a  way  of  numbering  used  by  the 
Jews  in  the  later  times  of  their  nation.  Saul 
drew  all  his  forces  to  the  city  of  Amalek,  that 
city  that  was  their  metropolis  (v.  5),  that  he 
might  provoke  them  to  give  him  battle. 

IV.  He  gave  friendly  advice  to  the  Kenites 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  Amalekites 
among  whom  they  dwelt,  while  this  execu- 
tion was  in  doing,  v.  6.  Herein  he  did  pru- 
dently and  piously,  and,  it  is  probable,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  Samuel  gave  him. 
The  Kenites  were  of  the  family  and  kindred 
of  Jethro,  Moses's  father-in-law,  a  people 
that  dwelt  in  tents,  which  made  it  easy  for 
them,  upon  every  occasion,  to  remove  to 
other  lands  not  appropriated.  Many  of  them, 
at  this  time,  dwelt  among  the  Amalekites, 
where,  though  they  dwelt  in  tents,  they  were 
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fortified  by  nature,  for  they  put  their  nest  in 
a  rock,  being  hardy  people  that  could  live 
any  where,  and  affected  fastnesses.  Num. 
xxiv.  21.  Balaam  had  foretold  that  they 
should  be  wasted.  Num.  xxiv.  22.  However 
Saul  must  not  waste  them.  But,  1.  He 
acknowledges  the  kindness  of  their  ancestors 
to  Israel,  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt. 
Jethro  and  his  family  had  been  very  helpful 
and  serviceable  to  them  in  their  passage 
through  the  wilderness,  had  been  to  them 
instead  of  eyes,  and  this  is  remembered  to 
their  posterity  many  ages  after.  Thus  a 
good  man  leaves  the  divine  blessing  for  an 
inheritance  to  his  children's  children ;  those 
that  come  after  us  may  be  reaping  the  benefit 
of  our  good  works  when  we  are  in  our  graves. 
God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  the  kind- 
nesses shown  to  his  people ;  but  they  shall 
be  remembered  another  day,  at  furthest  in 
the  great  day,  and  recompensed  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just.  I  was  hungry,  and  you 
gave  me  mea(^  God's  remembering  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Kenites'  ancestors  in  favour  to 
them,  at  the  same  time  when  he  was  punish- 
mg  the  injuries  done  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Amalekites,  helped  to  clear  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  that  dispensation.  If  he  entail  fa- 
vours, why  may  he  not  entail  frowns  ?  He 
espouses  his  people's  cause,  so  as  to  bless 
those  that  bless  themj  and  therefore  so  as  to 
curse  those  that  curse  them,  Num.  xxiv.  9 ; 
Gen.  xii.  3.  They  cannot  themselves  requite 
the  kindnesses  nor  avenge  the  injuries  done 
them,  but  God  will  do  both.  2.  He  desires 
them  to  remove  their  tents  from  among  the 
Amalekites  :  Go,  depart,  get  you  down  from 
among  them.  When  destroying  judgments 
are  abroad  God  will  take  care  to  separate  be- 
tween the  precious  and  the  vile,  and  to  hide 
the  meek  of  the  earth  in  the  day  of  his  anger. 
It  is  dangerous  being  found  in  the  company 
of  God's  enemies,  and  it  is  our  duty  and  in- 
terest to  come  out  from  among  them,  lest  we 
share  in  their  sins  and  plagues.  Rev.  xviii.  4. 
The  Jews  have  a  saying.  Woe  to  the  wicked 
man  and  woe  to  his  neighbour. 

y.  Saul  prevailed  against  the  Amalekites, 
for  it  was  rather  an  execution  of  condemned 
malefactors  than  a  war  with  contending  ene- 
mies. The  issue  could  not  be  dubious  when 
the  cause  was  just  and  the  call  so  clear :  He 
smote  them  (v.  7),  utterly  destroyed  them, 
V.  8.  Now  they  paid  dearly  for  the  sin  of 
their  ancestors.  God  sometimes  lays  up  in- 
iquity for  the  children.  They  were  idolaters, 
and  were  guilty  of  many  other  sins,  for  which 
they  deserved  to  fall  under  the  wrath  of  God ; 
yet,  when  God  would  reckon  with  them,  he 
fastened  upon  the  sin  of  their  ancestors  in 
abusing  his  Israel  as  the  ground  of  his 
quarrel.  Lord,  How  unsearchable  are  thy 
iudgments,  yet  how  incontestable  is  thy 
righteousness  I 

VI.  Yet  he  did  his  work  by  halves,  v.  9. 
1-  He  spared  Agag,  because  he  was  a  king 
like  himself,  and  perhaps  in  hope  to  get  a 
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him.     2.  He  spared  the 


best  of  the  cattle,  and  destroyed  only  the  re- 
fuse, that  was  good  for  little.  Many  of  the 
people,  we  may  suppose,  made  their  escape, 
and  took  their  effects  with  them  into  other 
countries,  and  therefore  we  read  of  Ama- 
lekites after  this;  but  that  could  not  be 
helped.  It  was  Saul's  fault  that  he  did  not 
destroy  such  as  came  to  his  hands  and  were 
in  his  power.  That  which  was  now  destroyed 
was  in  effect  sacrificed  to  the  justice  of  God, 
as  the  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth ; 
and  for  Saul  to  think  the  torn  and  the  sick, 
the  lame  and  the  lean,  good  enough  for  that, 
while  he  reserved  for  his  own  fields  and  his 
own  table  the  firstlings  and  the  fat,  was  really 
to  honour  himself  more  than  God. 

10  Then  came  the  word  of  the 
Lord  unto  Samuel,  saying,  1 1  It 
repenteth  me  that  I  have  set  up  Saul 
to  be  king  :  for  he  is  turned  back  from 
following  me,  and  hath  not  performed 
my  commandments.  And  it  grieved 
Samuel ;  and  he  cried  unto  the  Lord 
all  night.  12  And  when  Samuel  rose 
early  to  meet  Saul  in  the  morning,  it 
was  told  Samuel,  saying,  Saul  came 
to  Carmel,  and,  behold,  he  set  him 
up  a  place,  and  is  gone  about,  and 
passed  on,  and  gone  down  to  Gilgal. 
13  And  Samuel  came  to  Saul:  and 
Saul  said  unto  him.  Blessed  he  thou 
of  the  Lord  :  I  have  performed  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord.  14  And 
Samuel  said,  What  meaneth  then  this 
bleating  of  the  sheep  in  mine  ears, 
and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  which  I 
hear?  15  And  Saul  said.  They  have 
brought  them  from  the  Amalekites  : 
for  the  people  spared  the  best  of  the 
sheep  and  of  the  oxen,  to  sacrifice 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God;  and  the 
rest  we  have  utterly  destroyed.  16 
Then  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  Stay, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  what  the  Lord 
hath  said  to  me  this  night.  And  he 
said  unto  him.  Say  on.  1/  And  Sa- 
muel said,  When  thou  wast  little  in 
thine  own  sight,  wast  thou  not  made 
the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
the  Lord  anointed  thee  king  over 
Israel  ?  18  And  the  Lord  sent  thee 
on  a  journey,  and  said,  Go  and  ut~ 
terly  destroy  the  sinners  the  Amalek- 
ites, and  fight  against  them  until 
they  be  consumed.  19  Wherefore 
then  didst  thou  not  obey  the  voice  of 


the   Lord, 


but   didst  fly  upon  the 
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spoil,  and  didst  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  ?     20  And  Saul  said  unto 
Samuel,  Yea,  I  have  obeyed  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  and  have  gone  the  way 
which  the  Lord  sent  me,  and  have 
l)rought  Agag  the  king  of  Amalek, 
and  have  utterly  destroyed  the  Ama 
lekites.     21  But  the  people  took  of 
the  spoil,  sheep  and  oxen,  the  chief 
of  the  tilings  which  should  have  been 
utterly  destroyed,    to    sacrifice    unto 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  Gilgal.  22  And 
Samuel  said.  Hath  the  Lord  as  great 
delight  in  burnt  oiferings  and  sacri- 
ces,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  ?     Behold,    to    obey  is  better 
than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken   than 
the  fat  of  rams.     23  For  rebellion  is 
as  the   sin  of  witchcraft,  and  stub- 
bornness is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry. 
Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  he  hath  also  rejected 
thee  from  being  king. 

Saul  is  here  called  to  account  by  Samuel 
concerning  the  execution  of  his  commission 
against  the  Amalekites  ;  and  remarkable  in- 
stances we  are  here  furnished  with  of  the 
strictness  of  the  justice  of  God  and  the 
treachery  and  deceitfulness  of  the  heart  of 
man.     We  are  here  told, 

I.  What  passed  between  God  and  Samuel, 
in  secret,  upon  this  occasion,  v.  10,  11. 
1 .  God  determines  Saul's  rejection,  and  ac- 
quaints Samuel  with  it  :  It  repenteth  me 
that  I  have  set  up  Saul  to  be  king.  Repent- 
ance in  God  is  not,  as  it  is  in  us,  a  change 
of  his  mind,  but  a  change  of  his  method 
or  dispensation.  He  does  not  alter  his  will, 
hut  wills  an  alteration.  The  change  was 
in  Saul :  He  has  turned  back  from  follow- 
ivff  me;  this  construction  God  put  upon 
the  partiality  of  his  obedience,  and  the  preva- 
lency  of  his  covetousness.  And  hereby  he 
did  himself  make  God  his  enemy.  God  re- 
pented that  he  had  given  Saul  the  kingdom 
and  the  honour  and  power  that  belonged  to 
it :  but  he  never  repented  that  he  had  given 
any  man  wisdom  and  grace,  and  his  fear  and 
love ;  these  gifts  and  callings  of  God  are 
without  repentance,  2.  Samuel  laments 
md  deprecates  it.  It  grieved  Samuel  that 
ha<l  forfeited   God's  favour,  and  that 


Saul 

God  had  resolved  to  cast  him  off;  and  he 
cried  unto  the  Lord  all  night,  spent  a  whole 
night  in  interceding  for  him,  that  this  decree 
might  not  go  forth  against  him.  When 
others  were  in  their  beds  sleeping,  he  was 
upon  his  knees  praying  and  wrestling  with 
God.  He  did  not  thus  deprecate  his  own 
exclusion  from  the  government;  nor  was  he 
secretly  ])leased,  as  many  a  one  would  have 
been,  that  Saul,  who  succeeded  him,  was  so 
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soon  laid  aside,  but  on  the  contrary  prayed 
earnestly  for  his  establishment,  so  far  was 
he  from  desiring  that  woeful  day.  The  re- 
jection of  sinners  is  the  grief  of  good  people ; 
God  delights  not  in  their  death,  nor  should  we. 
n.  What  passed  between  Samuel  and 
Saul  in  pubhc.  Samuel,  being  sent  of  God 
to  him  with  these  heavy  tidings,  went,  as 
Ezekiel,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  to  meet  him, 
perhaps  according  to  an  appointment  when 
Saul  went  forth  on  this  expedition,  for  Saul 
had  come  to  Gilgal  (y.  12),  the  place  where 
he  was  made  king  (cA.  xi.  15),  and  where 
now  he  would  have  been  confirmed  if  he  had 
approved  himself  well  in  this  trial  of  his 
obedience.  But  Samuel  was  informed  that 
Saul  had  set  up  a  triumphal  arch,  or  some 
monument  of  his  victory,  at  Carmel,  a  city 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  seeking  his  own 
honour  more  than  the  honour  of  God,  for 
he  set  up  this  place  (or  hand,  as  the  word 
is)  for  himself  (he  had  more  need  to  have 
been  repenting  of  his  sin  artl|lmaking  his 
peace  with  God  than  boasting  of  his  victory), 
and  also  that  he  had  marched  in  great  state 
to  Gilgal,  for  this  seems  to  be  intimated  in 
the  manner  of  expression  :  He  has  gone  about, 
and  passed  on,  and  gone  down,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pomp  and  parade.  There  Samuel 
gave  him  the  meeting,  and, 

1.  Saul  makes  his  boast  to  Samuel  of  his 
obedience,  because  that  was  the  thing  by 
which  he  was  now  to  signalize  himself  {v.  13) : 
"  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord,  for  thou  sentest 
me  upon  a  good  errand,  in  which  I  have  had 
great  success,  and  /  have  performed  the  com- 
mandment  of  the  Lord."  It  is  very  likely, 
if  his  conscience  had  not  flown  in  his  face  at 
this  time  and  charged  him  with  disobedience, 
he  would  not  have  been  so  forward  to  pro- 
claim his  obedience ;  for  by  this  he  hoped 
to  prevent  Samuel's  reproving  him.  Thus 
sinners  think,  by  justifying  themselves,  to 
escape  being  judged  of  the  Lord ;  whereas 
the  only  way  to  do  that  is  by  judging  our- 
selves. Those  that  boast  most  of  their  reli- 
gion may  justly  be  suspected  of  partiality 
and  hypocrisy  in  it. 

2.  Samuel  convicts  him  by  a  plain  demon- 
stration of  his  disobedience.  *'  Hast  thou 
performed  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  ? 
What  means  then  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  ? 
17.  14.  Saul  would  needs  have  it  thought 
that  God  Almighty  was  wonderfully  be- 
holden to  him  for  the  good  service  he  had 
done ;  but  Samuel  shows  him  that  God  was 
so  far  from  being  a  debtor  to  him  that  he 
had  just  cause  of  action  against  him,  and 
produces  for  evidence  the  bleating  of  the 
sheep,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen,  which  per- 
haps Saul  appointed  to  bring  up  the  rear  of 
his  triumph,  but  Samuel  appeals  to  them  as 
witnesses  against  him.  He  needed  not  go  far 
to  disprove  his  professions.  The  noise  the 
cattle  made  (like  the  rust  of  the  silver.  Jam.  v 
3)  would  be  a  witness  against  him.  Note, 
It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  plausible  profea* 
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fiions  and  protestations  of  hypocrites  to  be 
contradicted  and  disproved  by  the  most  plain 
and  undeniable  evidence.  Many  boast  of 
their  obedience  to  the  command  of  God  ; 
but  what  mean  then  their  indulgence  of  the 
flesh,  their  love  of  the  world,  their  passion 
and  uncharitableness,  and  their  neglect  of 
holy  duties,  which  witness  against  them  ? 

3.  Saul  insists  upon  his  own  justification 
against  this  charge,  v.  15.  The  fact  he  can- 
not deny ;  the  sheep  and  oxen  were  brought 
from  the  Amalekites.  But,  (1.)  It  was  not 
his  fault,  for  the  people  spared  them :  as  if 
they  durst  have  done  it  without  the  express 
orders  of  Saul,  when  they  knew  it  was  against 
the  express  orders  of  Samuel.  Note,  Those 
that  are  willing  to  justify  themselves  are 
commonly  very  forward  to  condemn  others, 
and  to  lay  the  blame  upon  any  rather  than 
take  it  to  themselves.  Sin  is  a  brat  that 
nobody  cares  to  have  laid  at  his  doors.  It 
is  the  sorry  subterfuge  of  an  impenitent 
heart,  that  will  not  confess  its  guilt,  to  lay 
the  blame  on  those  that  were  tempters,  or 
partners,  or  only  followers  in  it.  (2.)  It  was 
with  a  good  intention  :  "  It  was  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord  thy  God.  He  is  thy  God,  and 
thou  wilt  not  be  against  any  thing  that  is 
done,  as  this  is,  for  his  honour."  This  was 
a  false  plea,  for  both  Saul  and  the  people 
designed  their  own  profit  in  sparing  the 
cattle.  But,  if  it  had  been  true,  it  would 
still  have  been  frivolous,  for  God  hates  rob- 
bery for  burnt-oflfering.  God  appointed  these 
cattle  to  be  sacrificed  to  him  in  the  field, 
and  therefore  will  give  those  no  thanks  that 
bring  them  to  be  sacrificed  at  his  altar  ;  for 
he  will  be  served  in  his  own  way,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  he  himself  has  prescribed. 
Nor  will  a  good  intention  justify  a  bad  action. 

4.  Samuel  overrules,  or  rather  overlooks, 
his  plea,  and  proceeds,  in  God's  name,  to 
give  judgment  against  him.  He  premises 
his  authority.  What  he  was  about  to  say 
was  what  the  Lord  had  said  to  him  (v.  16), 
otherwise  he  would  have  been  far  from  pass- 
ing so  severe  a  censure  upon  him.  Those 
who  complain  that  their  ministers  are  too 
harsh  with  them  should  remember  that, 
while  they  keep  to  the  word  of  God,  they 
are  but  messengers,  and  must  say  as  they 
are  bidden,  and  therefore  be  willing,  as  Saul 
himself  here  was,  that  they  should  say  on. 
Samuel  delivers  his  message  faithfully.  (1 .) 
He  reminds  Saul  of  the  honour  God  had 
done  him  in  making  him  king  (v.  17),  when 
he  was  little  in  his  own  sight.  God  regarded 
the  lowness  of  his  state  and  rewarded  the 
lowliness  of  his  spirit.  Note,  Those  that 
are  advanced  to  honour  and  wealth  ought 
often  to  remember  their  mean  beginnings, 
that  they  may  never  think  highly  of  them- 
selves, but  always  study  to  do  great  things  for 
the  God  that  has  advanced  them.  (2.)  He 
lays  before  him  the  plainness  of  the  orders 
he  was  to  execute  {v.  18):  The  Lord  sent 
thee  on  a  journey  j  so  easy  was  the  service. 
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and  so  certain  the  success,  that  it  was  rather 
to  be  called  a  journey  than  a  war.  The  work 
was  honourable,  to  destroy  the  sworn  ene- 
mies of  God  and  Israel ;  and  had  he  denied 
himself,  and  set  aside  the  consideration  of  his 
own  profit  so  far  as  to  have  destroyed  all  that 
belonged  to  Amalek,  he  would  have  been  no 
loser  by  it  at  last,  nor  have  gone  this  war- 
fare on  his  own  charges.  God  would  no 
doubt  have  made  it  up  to  him,  so  that  he  should 
have  no  need  of  spoil.  And  therefore,  (3.1 
He  shows  him  how  inexcusable  he  was  in 
aiming  to  make  a  profit  of  this  expedition, 
and  to  enrich  himself  by  it  {v.  19) :  "  Where- 
fore then  didst  thou  fly  upon  the  spoil,  and  con- 
vert that  to  thy  own  use  which  was  to  have 
been  destroyed  for  God's  honour?"  See 
what  evil  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of; 
but  see  what  is  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  that 
in  it  which  above  any  thing  else  makes  it  evU 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  It  is  disobedience  : 
Thou  didst  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord. 

5.  Saul  repeats  his  vindication  of  himself, 
as  that  which,  in  defiance  of  conviction,  he 
resolved  to  abide  by,  r.  20,  21.  He  denies 
the  charge  (v.  20) :  "  Yea,  I  have  obeyed,  I 
have  done  all  I  should  do ;"  for  he  had  done 
all  which  he  thought  he  needed  to  do,  so 
much  wiser  was  he  in  his  own  eyes  than 
God  himself.  God  bade  him  kill  all,  and 
yet  he  puts  in  among  the  instances  of  his 
obedience  that  he  had  brought  Agag  alive, 
which  he  thought  was  as  good  as  if  he  had 
killed  him.  Thus  carnal  deceitful  hearts 
think  to  excuse  themselves  from  God's  com- 
mandments with  their  own  equivalents.  He 
insists  upon  it  that  he  has  utterly  destroyed 
the  Amalekites  themselves,  which  was  the 
main  thing  intended ;  but,  as  to  the  spoil,  he 
owns  it  should  have  been  utterly  destroyed; 
so  that  he  knew  his  Lord's  ivill,  and  was 
under  no  mistake  about  the  command. 
But  he  thought  that  would  be  wilful  waste  ; 
the  cattle  of  the  Midianites  was  taken  for  a 
prey  in  Moses's  time  (Num.  xxxi.  32,  &c.), 
and  why  not  the  cattle  of  the  Amalekites 
now  ?  Better  it  should  be  a  prey  to  the  Is- 
raelites than  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
wild  beasts;  and  therefore  he  connived  at 
the  people's  carrying  it  away.  But  it  was 
their  doing  and  not  his ;  and,  besides,  it  was 
for  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  here  at  Gilgal,  whi- 
ther they  were  now  bringing  them.  See 
what  a  hard  thing  it  is  to  convince  the  child- 
ren of  disobedience  of  their  sin  and  to  strip 
them  of  their  fig-leaves. 

6.  Samuel  gives  a  full  answer  to  his 
apology,  since  he  did  insist  upon  it,  v.  22, 
23,  He  appeals  to  his  own  conscience :  Has 
the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  sacrifices  as  in 
obedience  ?  Though  Saul  was  not  a  man  of 
any  great  acquaintance  with  religion,  yet  he 
could  not  but  know  this,  (1.)  That  nothing 
is  so  pleasing  to  God  as  obedience,  no,  not 
sacrifice  and  offering,  and  the  fat  of  rams 
See  here  what  we  should  seek  and  aim  at  in 
all  the  exercises  of  religion,  even  acceptance 
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wnth  God,   that  he  may  delight  in  what  we 
do.     If  God  be  well  pleased  with  us  and  our 
services,  we  are  happy,  we  have   gained  our 
point ;  but  otherwise  to  what  purpose  is  it  ? 
Isa.  i.  1 1 .     Now  here  we  are  plainly  told  that 
humble,  sincere,  and  conscientious  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God,  is  more  pleasing  and  ac- 
ceptable to  him  than  all  burnt-offei-ings  and 
sacrifices.      A  careful  conformity  to  moral 
precepts  recommends  us  to  God  more  than 
all  ceremonial  observances,  Mic.  vi.  6 — 8  ; 
Hos.  vi.  6.      Obedience  is  enjoined  by  the 
eternal  law  of  nature,  but  sacrifice  only  by 
a  positive  law.     Obedience  was  the  law  of 
innocency,  but  sacrifice  supposes  sin   come 
into  the  world,  and  is  but  a  feeble  attempt 
to  take  that  away  Avhich  obedience  would 
have  prevented.     God  is  more  glorified  and 
self  more  denied  by  obedience  than  by  sa- 
crifice.    It  is  much  easier  to  bring  a  bullock 
or  lamb  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar  than  to 
bring  every  high  thought  into  obedience  to 
God  and  the  will  subject  to  his  will.     01)e- 
dience  is  the  glory  of  angels  (Ps.  ciii.  20), 
and  it  will  be  ours.     (2.)  ITiat  nothing  is 
so  provoking  to  God  as  disobedience,  setting 
up  our  wills  in  competition  with  his.     This 
is  here  called  rehellion  and  stubbornness,  and 
is  said  to  be  as  bad  as  witchcraft  and  idolatry, 
V.  23.     It  is  as  bad  to  set  up  other  gods  as  to 
live  in  disobedience  to  the  true  God.     Those 
that  are  governed  by  their  own  corrupt  in- 
clinations, in  opposition  to  the  command  of 
God,  do,  in  eflfect,  consult  the  teraphim  (as 
the  word  here  is  for  idolatry)  or  the  diviners. 
It  was  disobedience  that  made  us  all  sinners 
(Rom.  v.  19),  and  this  is  the  malignity  of 
sin,  that  it  is  the  transgression  of  the  law, 
and  consequently  it  is  enmity  to  God,  Rom. 
viii.  7.     Saul  was  a  king,  but,  if  he  disobey 
the  command  of  God,  his  royal  dignity  and 
power  will  not  excuse  him  from  the  guilt  of 
rebellion  and  stubbornness.      It  is  not  the 
rebellion  of  the  people  against  their  prince, 
but  of  a  prince  against  God,  that  this  text 
speaks  of. 

7.  He  reads  his  doom:  in  short,  "Because 
thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  hast 
despised  it  (so  the  Chaldee),  hast  made  no- 
thing of  it  (so  the  LXX.),  hast  cast  off  the 
government  of  it,  therefore  he  has  rejected 
thee,  despised  and  made  nothing  of  thee,  l)ut 
cast  thee  off  from  being  king.  He  that  made 
thee  king  has  determined  to  unmake  thee 
again."  Those  are  unfit  and  unworthy  to 
rule  over  men  who  are  not  willing  that  God 
should  rule  over  them. 

24  And  Saul  said  unto  Samuel,  I 
nave  sinned :  for  I  have  transgressed 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and 
thy  words  :  because  I  feared  the  peo- 
ple, and  obeyed  their  voice.  25  Now 
therefore,  I  pray  thee,  pardon  my  sin, 
and  turn  again  with  me,  that  1  may 
worship  the  Lord.  26  And  Samuel  j 
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said  unto  Saul,  I  will  not  return  with 
thee  :  for  thou  hast  rejected  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  hath  re- 
jected thee  from  being  king  over  Is- 
rael. 27  And  as  Samuel  turned  about 
to  go  away,  he  laid  hold  upon  the 
skirt  of  his  mantle,  and  it  rent.  28 
And  Samuel  said  unto  him.  The 
Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael from  thee  this  day,  and  hath 
given  it  to  a  neighbour  of  thine,  that 
is  better  than  thou.  29  And  also 
the  Strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor 
repent :  for  he  is  not  a  man,  that  he 
should  repent.  30  Then  he  said,  I 
have  sinned  :  yet  honour  me  now,  I 
pray  thee,  before  the  elders  of  my 
people,  and  before  Israel,  and  turn 
again  with  me,  that  I  may  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God.  31  So  Samuel 
turned  again  after  Saul;  and  Saul 
worshipped  the  Lord. 

Saul  is  at  length  brought  to  put  himself 
into  the  dress  of  a  penitent ;  but  it  is  too 
evident  that  he  only  acts  the  part  of  a  peni- 
tent, and  is  not  one  indeed.     Observe, 

I.  How  poorly  he  expressed  his  repentance. 
It  was  with  much  ado  that  he  was  made 
sensible  of  his  fault,  and  not  till  he  was 
threatened  with  being  deposed.  This  touched 
him  in  a  tender  part.  Then  he  began  to  re- 
lent, and  not  till  then.  When  Samuel  told 
him  he  was  rejected  from  being  king,  then  he 
said,  /  have  sinned,  v.  24.  His  confession 
was  not  free  nor  ingenuous,  but  extorted  by 
the  rack,  and  forced  from  him.  We  observe 
here  several  bad  signs  of  the  hypocrisy  of 
his  repentance,  and  that  it  came  short  even 
of  Ahab's.  1.  He  made  his  application  to 
Samuel  only,  and  seemed  most  solicitous  to 
stand  right  in  his  opinion  and  to  gain  his 
favour.  He  makes  a  little  god  of  him,  only 
to  preserve  his  reputation  with  the  people, 
because  they  all  knew  Samuel  to  be  a  pro- 
phet, and  the  man  that  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  his  preferment,  ITiinking  it  would 
please  Samuel,  and  be  a  sort  of  bribe  to  him, 
he  puts  it  into  his  confession  :  /  have  trans- 
gressed the  commandment  of  the  Lord  and  thy 
ivord;  as  if  he  had  been  in  God's  stead,  v.  24. 
David,  though  convmced  by  the  ministry  of 
Nathan,  yet,  in  his  confession,  has  his  eye 
to  God  alone,  not  to  Nathan.  Ps.  li.  4 
Against  thee,  thee  only  have  J  sinned.  But 
Saul,  ignorantly  enough,  confesses  his  sin 
as  a  transgression  of  Samuel's  word ;  where- 
as his  word  was  no  other  than  a  declaration 
of  the  commandment  of  the  Lord.  He  also 
applies  to  Samuel  for  forgiveness  (v.  25) :  / 
pray  thee,  pardon  my  sin ;  as  if  any  could 
forgive  sin  but  God  only,  lliose  wretch- 
edly deceive  themselves  who,  when  they  have 
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fallen  into  scandalous  sin,  think  it  enough 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  church  and  their 
ministers,  by  the  show  and  plausible  profes- 
sion of  repentance,  without  taking  care  to 
make  their  peace  with  God  by  the  sincerity 
of  it.  The  most  charitable  construction  we 
can  put  upon  this  of  Saul  is  to  suppose  that 
he  looked  upon  Samuel  as  a  sort  of  mediator 
between  him  and  God,  and  intended  an  ad- 
dress to  God  in  his  application  to  him.  How- 
ever it  was  very  weak.  2.  He  excused  his 
fault  even  in  the  confession  of  it,  and  that  is 
never  the  fashion  of  a  true  penitent  (w.  24) : 
I  did  it  because  I  feared  the  people,  and  obeyed 
their  voice.  We  have  reason  enough  to  think 
that  it  was  purely  his  own  doing  and  not  the 
people's ;  however,  if  they  were  forward  to 
do  it,  it  is  plain,  by  what  we  have  read  be- 
fore, that  he  knew  how  to  keep  up  his  au- 
thority among  them  and  did  not  stand  in  any 
awe  of  them.  So  that  the  excuse  was  false 
and  frivolous  ;  whatever  he  pretended,  he  did 
not  really  fear  the  people.  But  it  is  common 
for  sinners,  in  excusing  their  faults,  to  plead 
the  thoughts  and  workings  of  their  own 
minds,  because  those  are  things  which,  how 
groundless  soever,  no  man  can  disprove  ;  but 
they  forget  that  God  searcheth  the  heart.  3. 
All  his  care  was  to  save  his  credit,  and  pre- 
serve his  interest  in  the  people,  lest  they 
should  revolt  from  him,  or  at  least  despise 
him.  Therefore  he  courts  Samuel  with  so 
much  earnestness  (?'.  25)  to  turn  again  with 
him,  and  assist  in  a  public  thanksgiving 
for  the  victory.  Very  importunate  he  was 
in  this  matter  when  he  laid  hold  on  the  skirt 
of  his  mantle  to  detain  him  {v.  27),  not  that 
he  cared  for  Samuel,  but  he  feared  that  if 
Samuel  forsook  him  the  people  would  do  so 
too.  Many  seem  zealously  affected  to  good 
ministers  and  good  people  only  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  interest  and  reputation,  while 
in  heart  they  hate  them.  But  his  expression 
was  ver}''  gross  when  he  said  {v.  30),  I  have 
sinned,  yet  honour  me,  I  pray  thee,  before  my 
people.  Is  this  the  language  of  a  penitent  ? 
No,  but  the  contrary :  "  /  have  sinned,  shame 
me  now,  for  to  me  belongs  shame,  and  no 
man  can  loathe  me  so  much  as  I  loathe  my- 
self." Yet  how  often  do  we  meet  with  the 
copies  of  this  hypocrisy  of  Saul  I  It  is  very 
common  for  those  who  are  convicted  of  sin 
to  show  themselves  very  solicitous  to  be  ho- 
noured before  the  people.  Whereas  he  that 
has  lost  the  honour  of  an  innocent  can  pre- 
tend to  no  other  than  that  of  a  penitent,  and 
it  is  the  honour  of  a  penitent  to  take  shame 
to  himself. 

II.  How  little  he  got  by  these  thin  shows 
of  repentance.  What  point  did  he  gain  by 
them?  1.  Samuel  repeated  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him,  so  far  was  he  from  giving 
any  hopes  of  the  repeal  of  it,  v.  26,  the  same 
with  V.  23.  He  that  covers  his  sins  shall 
never  prosper,  Prov.  xxviii.  13.  Samuel  re- 
fused to  turn  back  with  him,  but  turned  about 
to  go  away,  v.  27.    As  the  thing  appeared  to 


him  upon  the  first  view,  he  thought  it  alto- 
gether unfit  for  him  so  far  to  countenance 
one  whom  God  had  rejected  as  to  join  with 
him  in  giving  thanks  to  God  for  a  victory 
which  was  made  to  serve  rather  Saul's  covet- 
ousness  than  God's  glory.  Yet  afterwards 
he  did  turn  again  with  him  {v.  31),  upon 
further  thoughts,  and  probably  by  divine  di- 
rection, either  to  prevent  a  mutiny  among 
the  people  or  perhaps  not  to  do  honour  to 
Saul  (for,  though  Saul  worshipped  the  Lord, 
?;.  31,  it  is  not  said  Samuel  presided  in  that 
worship),  but  to  do  justice  on  Agag,  v.  32. 
2.  He  illustrated  the  sentence  by  a  sign, 
which  Saul  himself,  by  his  rudeness,  gave 
occasion  for.  When  Samuel  was  turning 
from  him  he  tore  his  clothes  to  detain  him 
{v.  27),  so  loth  was  he  to  part  with  the  pro- 
phet ;  but  Samuel  put  a  construction  upon 
this  accident  which  none  but  a  prophet  could 
do.  He  made  it  to  signify  the  rending  of 
the  Jcingdom  from  him  (v.  28),  and  that,  like 
this,  was  his  own  doing.  "  He  hath  rent  it 
from  thee,  and  given  it  to  a  neighbour  better 
than  thou,"  namely,  to  David,  who  after- 
wards, upon  occasion,  cut  off  the  skirt  of 
Saul's  robe  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4),  upon  which 
Saul  said  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  20),  I  know  that  thou 
shalt  surely  be  king,  perhaps  remembering 
this  sign,  the  tearing  of  the  skirt  of  Samuel'a 
mantle.  3.  He  ratified  it  by  a  solemn  de- 
claration of  its  being  irreversible  {v.  29) : 
The  Strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie.  The  Eter- 
nity or  Victory  of  Israel,  so  some  read  it ; 
the  holy  One,  so  the  Arabic ;  the  most  noble 
One,  so  the  Syriac ;  the  triumphant  King  of 
Israel,  so  bishop  Patrick.  "  He  is  deter- 
mined to  depose  thee,  and  he  will  not  change 
his  purpose.  He  is  not  a  man  that  he  should 
repent."  Men  are  fickle  and  alter  their 
minds,  feeble  and  cannot  effect  their  pur- 
poses ;  something  happens  which  they  could 
not  foresee,  by  which  their  measures  are 
broken.  But  with  God  it  is  not  so.  God 
has  sometimes  repented  of  the  evil  which  he 
thought  to  have  done,  upon  the  sinner's  re- 
penting; but  here  repentance  was  hidden 
from  Saul,  and  therefore  hidden  from  God's 
eyes. 

32  Then  said  Samuel,  Bring  ye 
hither  to  me  Agag  the  king  of  the 
Amalekites.  And  Agag  came  unto 
him  delicately.  And  Agag  said.  Surely 
the  bitterness  of  death  is  past.  33 
And  Samuel  said,  As  thy  sword  hath 
made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy 
mother  be  childless  among  women. 
And  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces 
before  the  Lorx>  in  Gilgal.  34  Then 
Samuel  went  to  Ramah;  and  Saul 
went  up  to  his  house  to  Gibeah  of 
Saul.  35  And  Samuel  came  no 
more  to  see  Saul  until  the  day  of  his 
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death  :  nevertheless  Samuel  mourned 
for  Saul :  and  the  Lord  repented 
that  he  had  made  Saul  king  over 
Israel. 

Samuel,  as  a  prophet,  is  here  set  over 
kings,  Jer.  i.  10. 

I.  He  destroys  king  Agag,  doubtless  by 
such  special  direction  from  heaven  as  none 
now  can  pretend  to.  He  hewed  Agag  in 
pieces.  Some  think  he  only  ordered  it  to  be 
done ;  or  perhaps  he  did  it  with  his  own 
hands,  as  a  sacrifice  to  God's  injured  justice 
(o.  33),  and  sacrifices  used  to  be  cut  in  pieces. 
Now  observe  in  this, 

1.  How  Agag's  present  vain  hopes  were 
frustrated  :  He  came  delicately,  in  a  stately 
manner,  to  show  that  he  was  a  king,  and 
therefore  to  be  treated  with  respect,  or  in  a 
soft  effeminate  manner,  as  one  never  used  to 
hardship,  that  could  not  set  the  sole  of  his 
foot  to  the  ground  for  tenderness  and  delicacy 
(Deut.  xxviii.  56),  to  move  compassion :  and 
he  said,  "  Surely,  now  that  the  heat  of  the 
battle  is  over,  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past, 
V.  32.  Having  escaped  the  sword  of  Saul," 
that  man  of  war,  he  thought  he  was  in  no 
danger  from  Samuel,  an  old  prophet,  a  mao 
of  peace.  Note,  (1.)  There  is  bitterness  in 
death,  it  is  terrible  to  nature.  Surely  death 
is  bitter,  so  divers  versions  read  those  words 
of  Agag ;  as  the  LXX.  read  the  former 
clause.  He  came  trembling.  Death  will  dis- 
may the  stoutest  heart.  (2.)  Many  think  the 
bitterness  of  death  is  past  when  it  is  not  so ; 
they  put  that  evil  day  far  from  them  which 
is  very  near.    True  believers  may,  through 


grace,  say  this,  uj)on  good  grounds,  though 
death  be  not  past,  the  bitterness  of  it  is. 
O  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  f 

2.  How  his  former  wicked  practices  were 
now  punished.  Samuel  calls  him  to  ac- 
count, not  only  for  the  sins  of  his  ancestors, 
but  his  own  sins :  Thy  sword  has  made  women 
childless,  v.  33.  He  trod  in  the  steps  of  his 
ancestors'  cruelty,  and  those  under  him,  it  is 
likely,  did  the  same ;  justly  therefore  is  all  the 
righteous  blood  shed  by  Amalek  required  of 
this  generation.  Matt,  xxiii.  36.  Agag,  that 
was  delicate  and  luxurious  himself,  was  cruel 
and  barbarous  to  others.  It  is  commonly 
80 ;  those  who  are  indulgent  of  their  appe- 
tites are  not  less  indulgent  of  their  passions. 
But  blood  will  be  reckoned  for ;  even  kings 
must  account  to  the  King  of  kings  for  the 
guiltless  blood  they  shed  or  cause  to  be  shed. 
It  was  that  crime  of  king  Manasseh  which 
the  Lord  would  not  pardon,  2  Kings  xxiv.  4. 
See  Rev.  xiii.  10, 

II.  He  deserts  king  Saul,  takes  leave  of 
him  {v.  34),  and  never  came  any  more  to  see 
him  {v.  35),  to  advise  or  assist  him  in  any  of 
his  affairs,  because  Saul  did  not  desire  his 
company  nor  would  he  be  advised  by  him. 
He  looked  upon  him  as  rejected  of  God,  and 
therefore  he  forsook  him.  Though  he  might 
Bometimes  see  him  accidentally  (as  ch  x\x  orifice 
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24),  yet  he  never  came  to  see  him  out  of 
kindness  or  respect.  Yet  he  mourned  for 
Saul,  thinking  it  a  very  lamentable  thing 
that  a  man  who  stood  so  fair  for  great  things 
should  ruin  himself  so  foolishly.  He  mourned 
for  the  bad  state  of  the  country,  to  which 
Saul  was  likely  to  have  been  so  great  a  bless- 
ing, but  now  would  prove  a  curse  and  a 
plague.  He  mourned  for  his  everlasting 
state,  having  no  hopes  of  bringing  him  to 
repentance.  When  he  wept  for  him,  it  is 
likely,  he  made  supplication,  but  the  Lord 
had  repented  that  he  had  made  Saul  king,  and 
resolved  to  undo  that  work  of  his,  so  that 
Samuel's  prayers  prevailed  not  for  him.  Ob- 
serve, We  must  mourn  for  the  rejection  ot 
sinners,  1,  Though  we  withdraw  from  them, 
and  dare  not  converse  familiarly  with  them. 
Thus  the  prophet  determines  to  leave  his 
people  and  go  from  them,  and  yet  to  weep 
day  and  night  for  them,  Jer,  ix.  1,  2.  2. 
Though  they  do  not  mourn  for  themselves. 
Saul  seems  unconcerned  at  the  tokens  of 
God's  displeasure  which  he  lay  imder,  and 
yet  Samuel  mourns  day  and  night  for  him. 
Jerusalem  was  secure  when  Christ  wept 
over  it, 

CHAP.  XVI. 

At  this  chapter  begiuf  tlic  story  of  UavitI,  one  that  niake«  at 
great  a  fignrc  in  the  tarred  story  a«  almost  any  of  the  tvnrthies  ol 
ilie  Old  Tetiaineiit,  one  that  both  with  his  sword  and  wiih  hit 
pea  served  tile  bjinour  of  God  and  the  interests  of  Israel  as  much 
as  most  ever  di<l',  and  was  as  illustrious  a  type  of  Christ.  Here, 
I.  Samuel  is  appointed  aad  commissioned  to  anoint  ■  king 
among  the  sous  of  Jesse  at  Bethlehem,  ver.  1— S.  II.  All  hii 
elder  sons  are  passed  by  and  David  the  youngest  is  pitched  upon 
and  anointed,  ver.  6—1.3.  MI.  Saul  growing  melancholy,  David 
is  pitched  upon  to  relieve  him  by  music,  ver.  M— 23.  Thus  small 
are  the  beginnings  of  that  great  man. 

AND  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel, 
How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for 


Saul,  seeing  I  have  rejected  him  from 
reigning  over  Israel  ?  fill  thine  horn 
with  oil,  and  go,  I  will  send  thee  to 
Jesse  the  Beth-lehemite :  for  I  have 
provided  me  a  king  among  his  sons. 
2  And  Samuel  said.  How  can  I  go  ? 
if  Saul  hear  it,  he  will  kill  me.  And 
the  Lord  said.  Take  a  heifer  with 
thee,  and  say,  I  am  come  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord.  3  And  call  Jesse  to 
the  sacrifice,  and  I  will  show  thee 
what  thou  shalt  do:  and  thou  shalt 
anoint  unto  me  him  whom  I  name 
unto  thee.  4  And  Samuel  did  that 
which  the  Lord  spake,  and  came  to 
Beth-lehem.  And  the  elders  of  the 
town  trembled  at  his  comings  and 
said,  Comest  thou  peaceably  ?  5  And 
he  said,  Peaceably  :  I  am  come  to  sa- 
crifice unto  the  Lord  :  sanctify  your- 
selves, and  come  with  me  to  the  sa- 
crifice. And  he  sanctified  Jesse  and 
his  sons,  and  called  them  to  the  sa- 
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Samuel  had  retired  to  his  own  house  in 
Ramah,  with  a  resolution  not  to  appear  any 
more  in  public  business,  but  to  addict  him- 
self wholly  to  the  instructing  and  training  up 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  over  whom  he 
presided,  as  we  find,  ch.  xix.  20.  He  pro- 
mised himself  more  satisfaction  in  young 
prophets  than  in  young  princes  ;  and  we  do 
not  find  that,  to  his  dying  day,  God  called 
him  out  to  any  public  action  relating  to  the 
tstate,  but  only  here  to  anoint  David. 

I.  God  reproves  him  for  continuing  so 
long  to  mourn  for  the  rejection  of  Saul.  He 
does  not  blame  him  for  mourning  on  that 
occasion,  but  for  exceeding  in  his  sorrow  : 
How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul  ?  v.  1 . 
We  do  not  find  that  he  mourned  at  all  for 
the  setting  aside  of  his  own  family  and  the 
deposing  of  his  own  sons  ;  but  for  the  reject- 
ing of  Saul  and  his  seed  he  mourns  without 
measure,  for  the  former  was  done  by  the 
people's  foolish  discontent,  this  by  the  right- 
eous wrath  of  God.  Yet  he  must  find  time 
to  recover  himself,  and  not  go  mourning  to 
his  grave,  1.  Because  God  has  rejected  him, 
and  he  ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  divine 
justice,  and  forget  his  affection  to  Saul ;  if 
God  will  be  glorified  in  his  ruin,  Samuel 
ought  to  be  satisfied.  Besides,  to  what  pur- 
pose should  he  weep  ?  The  decree  has  gone 
forth,  and  all  his  prayers  and  tears  cannot 
orevail  for  the  reversing  of  it,  2  Sam.  xii.  22, 
23.  2.  Because  Israel  shall  be  no  loser  by 
it,  and  Samuel  must  prefer  the  public  wel- 
fare before  his  own  private  affection  to  his 
friend.  "  Mourn  not  for  Saul,  for  I  have 
provided  me  a  king.  The  people  provided 
themselves  a  king  and  he  proved  bad,  now  I 
will  provide  myself  one,  a  man  after  my  own 
heart."  See  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20;  Acts  xiii.  22. 
"  If  Saul  be  rejected,  yet  Israel  shall  not  be 
as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  I  have  another 
in  store  for  them ;  let  thy  joy  of  him  swallow 
up  thy  grief  for  the  rejected  prince." 

II.  He  sends  him  to  Bethlehem,  to  anoint 
one  of  the  sons  of  Jesse,  a  person  probably 
not  unknown  to  Samuel.  Fill  thy  horn  with 
oil.  Saul  was  anointed  with  a  glass  vial  of 
oil,  scanty  and  brittle,  David  with  a  horn  of 
oil,  which  was  more  plentiful  and  durable ; 
hence  we  read  of  a  horn  of  salvation  in  the 
house  of  his  servant  David,  Luke  i.  69. 

III.  Samuel  objects  the  peril  of  going  on 
this  errand  (v.  2) :  If  Saul  hear  it,  he  will  kill 
me.  By  this  it  appears,  1 .  That  Saul  had 
grown  very  wicked  and  outrageous  since  his 
rejection,  else  Samuel  would  not  have  men- 
tioned this.  What  impiety  would  he  not  be 
guilty  of  who  durst  kill  Samuel  ?  2.  That 
Samuel's  faith  was  not  so  strong  as  one 
would  have  expected,  else  he  would  not  have 
thus  feared  the  rage  of  Saul.  Would  not  he 
that  sent  him  protect  him  and  bear  him  out  ? 
But  the  best  men  are  not  perfect  in  their 
faith,  nor  will  fear  be  wholly  cast  out  any 
where  on  this  side  heaven .  But  this  may  be 
understood  as  Samuel's  desire  of  direction 
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from  heaven  how  to  manage  this  matter  pru- 
dently, so  as  not  to  expose  himself,  or  any 
other,  more  than  needed. 

IV.  God  orders  him  to  cover  his  design 
with  a  sacrifice :  Say,  I  have  come  to  sacrifice; 
and  it  was  true  he  did,  and  it  was  proper 
that  he  should,  when  he  came  to  anoint  a 
king,  ch.  xi.  15.  As  a  prophet,  he  might 
sacrifice  when  and  where  God  appointed 
him ;  and  it  was  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  truth  to  say  he  came  to  sacrifice 
when  really  he  did  so,  though  he  had  also  a 
further  end,  which  he  thought  fit  to  conceal. 
Let  him  give  notice  of  a  sacrifice,  and  invite 
Jesse  (who,  it  is  probable,  was  the  principal 
man  of  the  city)  and  his  family  to  come  to  the 
feast  upon  the  sacrifice  ;  and,  says  God,  I 
will  show  thee  what  thou  shall  do.  Those 
that  go  about  God's  work  in  God's  way  shall 
be  directed  step  by  step,  wherever  they  are 
at  a  loss,  to  do  it  in  the  best  manner. 

V.  Samuel  went  ac^'ordingly  to  Bethle- 
hem, not  in  pomp,  or  with  any  retinue,  only 
a  servant  to  lead  the  heifer  which  he  was  to 
sacrifice  ;  yet  the  elders  of  Bethlehem  trembled 
at  his  coming,  fearing  it  was  an  indication  of 
God's  displeasure  against  them  and  that  he 
came  to  denounce  some  judgment  for  the 
iniquities  of  the  place.  Guilt  causes  fear. 
Yet  indeed  it  becomes  us  to  stand  in  awe  of 
God's  messengers,  and  to  tremble  at  hi,- 
word.  Or  they  feared  it  might  be  an  occa- 
sion of  Saul's  displeasure  against  them,  for 
probably  they  knew  how  much  he  was  ex- 
asperated at  Samuel,  and  feared  he  would 
pick  a  quarrel  with  them  for  entertaining 
him.  They  asked  him,  "  Comest  thou  peace- 
ably ?  Art  thou  in  peace  thyself,  and  not 
flying  from  Saul  ?  Art  thou  at  peace  with 
us,  and  not  come  with  any  message  of  wrath?' 
We  should  all  covet  earnestly  to  stand  upon 
good  terms  with  God's  prophets,  and  dread 
having  the  word  of  God,  or  their  prayers, 
against  us.  When  the  Son  of  David  was 
born  king  of  the  Jews  all  Jerusalem  was 
troubled,  Matt.  ii.  3.  Samuel  kept  at  home, 
and  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  him  so  far 
from  his  own  house ;  they  therefore  con- 
cluded it  must  needs  be  some  extraordinary 
occasion  that  brought  him,  and  feared  the 
worst  till  he  satisfied  them  (v.  5) :  "J  come 
peaceably,  for  /  come  to  sacrifice,  not  with  a 
message  of  wrath  against  you,  but  with  the 
methods  of  peace  and  reconciliation ;  and 
therefore  you  may  bid  me  welcome  and  need 
not  fear  my  coming ;  therefore  sanctify  your- 
selves, and  prepare  to  join  with  me  in  the 
sacrifice,  that  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  it." 
Note,  Before  solemn  ordinances  there  must 
be  a  solemn  preparation.  When  we  are  to 
offer  spiritual  sacrifices  it  concerns  us,  by  se- 
questering ourselves  from  the  world  and  re- 
newing the  dedication  of  ourselves  to  God, 
to  sanctify  ourselves.  When  our  Lord  Jesus 
came  into  the  world,  though  men  had  reason 
enough  to  tremble,  feanng  that  his  errand 
was  to  condemn  the  world,  yet  he  gave  full 
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assurance  that  he  came  peaceably,  for  he 
came  to  sacrifice,  and  he  brought  his  offering 
along  with  him  :  A  body  hast  thou  prepared 
me.  Let  us  sanctify  ourselves,  that  we  may 
have  an  interest  in  his  sacrifice.  Note, 
Those  that  come  to  sacrifice  shouW  come 
peaceably;  religious  exercises  must  not  be 
performed  turaultuously. 

VL  He  had  a  particular  regard  to  Jesse 
and  his  sons,  for  with  them  his  private  busi- 
ness lay,  with  which,  it  is  likely,  he  ac- 
quainted Jesse  at  his  first  coming,  and  took 
up  his  lodging  at  his  house.  He  spoke  to 
all  the  elders  to  sanctify  themselves,  but  he 
sanctified  Jesse  and  his  sons  by  praying  with 
them  and  instructing  them.  Perhaps  he  had 
acquaintance  with  them  before,  and  it  ap- 
pears (cA.  XX.  29,  where  we  read  of  the  sacri- 
fices that  family  had)  that  it  was  a  devout  re- 
ligious family.  Samuel  assisted  them  in  their 
family  preparations  for  the  public  sacrifice, 
and,  it  is  probable,  chose  out  David,  and 
anointed  him,  at  the  family-solemnities,  be- 
fore the  sacrifice  was  offered  or  the  holy 
feast  solemnized.  Perhaps  he  offered  private 
sacrifices,  like  Job,  according  to  the  number 
of  them  all  (Job  i.  5),  and,  under  colour  of 
that,  called  for  them  all  to  appear  before 
him.  When  signal  blessings  are  coming  into 
a  family  they  ought  to  sanctify  themselves. 

6  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they 
were  come,  that  he  looked  on  EUab, 
and  said.  Surely  the  Lord's  anointed 
is  before  him.  7  But  the  Lord  said 
unto  Samuel,  Look  not  on  his  coun- 
tenance, or  on  the  height  of  his  stature; 
because  I  have  refused  him :  for  the 
LORD  seeth  not  as  man  seeth;  for 
man  looketh  on  the  outward  appear- 
ance, but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the 
heart.  8  Then  Jesse  called  Abinadab, 
and  made  him  pass  before  Samuel. 
And  he  said.  Neither  hath  the  Lord 
chosen  this.  9  Then  Jesse  madeSham- 
mah  to  pass  by.  And  he  said.  Neither 
hath  the  Lord  chosen  this.  10  Again, 
Jesse  made  seven  of  his  sons  to  pass 
before  Samuel.  And  Samuel  said 
unto  Jesse, The  Lord  hath  not  chosen 
these.  1 1  And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse, 
Are  here  ail  thy  children  ?  And  he 
said.  There  remaineth  yet  the  young- 
est, and,  behold,  he  keepeth  the  sheep. 
And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Send 
and  fetch  him :  for  we  will  not  sit 
down  till  he  come  hither.  12  And 
he  sent,  and  brought  him  in.  Now 
he  ivas  ruddy,  and  withal  of  a  beau- 
tiful countenance,  and  goodly  to  look 
to.  And  the  Lord  said.  Arise,  anoint 
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him :  for  this  is  he.  1 3  Then  Samuel 
took  the  horn  of  oil,  and  anointed 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren  :  aud 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
David  from  that  day  forward.  So 
Samuel  rose  up,  and  went  to  Ramah. 

If  the  sons  of  Jesse  were  told  that  God 
would  provide  himself  a  king  among  them 
(as  he  had  said,  v.  1),  we  may  well  suppose 
they  all  made  the  best  appearance  they  could, 
and  each  hoped  he  should  be  the  man ;  but 
here  we  are  told, 

I.  How  all  the  elder  sons,  who  stood  fairest 
for  the  preferment,  were  passed  by. 

1 .  Eliab,  the  eldest,  was  privately  presented 
first  to  Samuel,  probably  none  being  present 
but  Jesse  only,  and  Samuel  thought  he  must 
needs  be  the  man  :  Surely  this  is  the  Lord's 
anointed,  v.  6.  The  prophets  themselves,  when 
they  spoke  from  under  the  divine  direction, 
were  as  liable  to  mistake  as  other  men ;  as  Na- 
than, 2  Sam.  vii.  3.  But  God  rectified  the  pro- 
phet's mistake  by  a  secret  whisper  to  his  mind: 
Look  not  on  his  countenance,  v.  7.  It  was 
strange  that  Samuel,  who  had  been  so  wretch- 
edly disappointed  in  Saul,  whose  countenance 
and  stature  recommended  him  as  much  as 
any  man's  could,  should  be  so  forward  to 
judge  of  a  man  by  that  rule.  When  God 
would  please  the  people  with  a  king  he  chose 
a  comely  man ;  but,  when  he  would  have 
one  after  his  own  heart,  he  should  not  be 
chosen  by  the  outside.  Men  judge  by  the 
sight  of  the  eyes,  but  God  does  not,  Isa.  xi. 
3.  The  Lord  looks  on  the  heart,  that  is,  (1.) 
He  knows  it.  We  can  tell  how  men  look, 
but  he  can  tell  what  they  are.  Man  looks  on 
the  eyes  (so  the- original  word  is),  and  is 
pleased  with  the  liveliness  and  sprightliness 
that  appear  in  them ;  but  God  looks  on  the 
heart,  and  sees  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
that.  (2.)  He  judges  of  men  by  it.  The  good 
disposition  of  the  heart,  the  holiness  or  good- 
ness of  that,  recommends  us  to  God,  and  is 
in  his  sight  of  great  price  (1  Pet.  iii.  4),  not 
the  majesty  of  the  look,  or  the  strength  and 
stature  of  the  body.  Let  us  reckon  that  to 
be  true  beauty  which  is  within,  and  judge  of 
men,  as  far  as  we  are  capable,  by  their  minds, 
not  their  mien. 

2.  When  Eliab  was  set  aside,  Abinadad 
and  Shammah,  and,  after  them,  four  more  of 
the  sons  of  Jesse,  seven  in  all,  were  presented 
to  Samuel,  as  likely  for  his  purpose;  but 
Samuel,  who  now  attended  more  carefully 
than  he  did  at  first  to  the  divine  direction, 
rejected  them  all:  The  Lord  has  not  chosen 
these,  V.  8, 10.  Men  dispose  of  their  honours 
and  estates  to  their  sons  according  to  their 
seniority  of  age  and  priority  of  birth,  but  God 
does  not.  The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 
Had  it  been  left  to  Samuel,  or  Jesse,  to  make 
the  choice,  one  of  these  would  certainly  have 
been  chosen  ;  but  God  will  magnify  his  sove- 
reignty in  passing  by  some  that  were  most 
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promising  as  well  as  in  fastening  on  others 
that  were  less  so. 

II.  How  David  at  length  was  pitched  upon. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  sons  of  Jesse ; 
his  name  signifies  beloved,  for  he  was  a  type 
of  the  beloved  Son.  Observe,  1.  How  he  was 
in  the  fields,  keeping  the  sheep  (v.  11),  and 
was  left  there,  though  there  was  a  sacrifice 
and  afeast  at  his  father's  house.  The  youngest 
are  commonly  the  fondlings  of  the  family, 
but,  it  should  seem,  David  was  least  set  by 
of  all  the  sons  of  Jesse ;  either  they  did  not 
discern  or  did  not  duly  value  the  excellent 
spirit  he  was  of.  Many  a  great  genius  lies 
buried  in  obscurity  and  contempt ;  and  God 
often  exalts  those  whom  men  despise  and 
gives  abundant  honour  to  that  part  ivhich  lacked. 
The  Son  of  David  was  he  whom  men  de- 
spised, the  stone  which  the  builders  refused, 
and  yet  he  has  a  name  above  every  name. 
David  was  taken  from  following  the  ewes  to 
feed  Jacob  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  71),  as  Moses  from 
keeping  the  flock  of  Jethro,  an  instance  of 
his  humility  and  industry,  both  which  God 
delights  to  put  honour  upon.  We  should 
think  a  military  life,  but  God  saw  a  pastoral 
life  (which  gives  advantage  for  contemplation 
and  communion  with  heaven),  the  best  pre- 
parative for  kingly  power,  at  least  for  those 
graces  of  the  Spirit  which  are  necessary  to 
the  due  discharge  of  that  trust  which  attends 
it.  David  was  keeping  sheep,  though  it  was 
a  time  of  sacrifice ;  for  there  is  mercy  that 
takes  precedence  of  sacrifice.  2.  How  earnest 
Samuel  was  to  have  him  sent  for  :  "  We  will 
not  sit  down  to  meat"  (perhaps  it  was  not  the 
feast  upon  the  sacrifice,  but  a  common  meal) 
"  till  he  come  hither  j  for,  if  all  the  rest  be 
rejected,  this  must  be  he."  He  that  was  de- 
signed not  to  sit  at  table  at  all  is  now  waited 
for  as  the  principal  guest.  If  God  will  exalt 
those  of  low  degree,  who  can  hinder?  3. 
What  appearance  he  made  when  he  did  come. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  his  clothing.  No  doubt 
that  was  according  to  his  employment,  mean 
and  coarse,  as  shepherds'  coats  commonly 
are,  and  he  did  not  change  his  clothes  as 
Joseph  did  (Gen.  xli.  14)  ^  but  he  had  a  vexy 
honest  look,  not  stately,  as  Saul's,  but  sweet 
and  lovely:  He  was  ruddy,  of  a  beautiful 
countenance,  and  goodly  to  look  to  (v.  12),  that 
is,  he  had  a  clear  complexion,  a  good  eye, 
and  a  lovely  face  ;  the  features  were  extraor- 
dinary, and  there  was  something  in  his  looks 
that  was  very  charming.  Though  he  was  so 
far  from  using  any  art  to  help  his  beauty 
that  his  employment  exposed  it  to  the  sun 
and  wind,  yet  nature  kept  its  own,  and,  by 
the  sweetness  of  his  aspect,  gave  manifest 
indications  of  an  amiable  temper  and  disposi- 
tion of  mind.  Perhaps  his  modest  blush, 
M'hen  he  was  brought  before  Samuel,  and 
received  by  him  with  surprising  respect, 
made  him  look  much  the  handsomer.  4. 
The  anointing  of  him.  The  Lord  told  Samuel 
in  his  ear  (as  he  had  done,  ch.  ix.  15)  that 
this  was  he  whom  he  must  anoint,  v   12. 


Samuel  olyects  not  to  the  meanness  of  hia 
education,  his  youth,  or  the  little  respect  he 
had  in  his  own  family,  but,  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  command,  took  his  horn  of  oil  and 
anointed  him  (v.  13),  signifying  thereby,  (1.) 
A  divine  designation  to  the  government,  after 
the  death  of  Saul,  of  which  hereby  he  gave 
him  a  full  assurance.  Not  that  he  was  at 
present  invested  with  the  royal  power,  but  it 
was  entailed  upon  him,  to  come  to  him  in 
due  time.  (2.)  A  divine  communication  of 
gifts  and  graces,  to  fit  him  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  make  him  a  type  of  him  who  was 
to  be  the  Messiah,  the  anointed  One,  who 
received  the  Spirit,  not  by  measure,  but  with- 
out measure.  He  is  said  to  be  anointed  iyi 
the  midst  of  his  brethren,  who  yet,  possibly,  did 
not  understand  it  as  a  designation  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  therefore  did  not  envy  David 
(as  Joseph's  brethren  did  him),  because  they 
saw  no  further  marks  of  dignity  put  upon 
him,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  coat  of  divers 
colours.  But  bishop  Patrick  reads  it.  He 
anointed  him  from  the  midst  of  his  brethren, 
that  is,  he  singled  him  out  from  the  rest,  and 
privately  anointed  him,  but  with  a  charge  to 
keep  his  own  counsel,  and  not  to  let  his  own 
brethren  know  it,  as  by  what  we  find  (ch. 
xvii.  28),  it  should  seem,  Eliab  did  not.  It 
is  computed  that  David  was  now  about  twenty 
years  old;  if  so,  his  troubles  by  Saul  lasted 
ten  years,  for  he  was  thirty  years  old  when 
Saul  died.  Dr.  Lightfoot  reckons  that  he 
was  about  twenty-five,  and  that  his  troubles 
lasted  but  five  years.  5.  The  happy  effects 
of  this  anointing :  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  David  from  that  day  forward,  v.  13. 
The  anointing  of  him  was  not  an  empty 
ceremony,  but  a  divine  power  went  along 
with  that  instituted  sign,  and  he  found  him- 
self inwardly  advanced  in  wisdom,  and 
courage,  and  concern  for  the  public,  with  all 
the  qualifications  of  a  prince,  though  not  at 
all  advanced  in  his  outward  circumstances. 
This  would  abundantly  satisfy  him  that  his 
election  was  of  God.  The  best  evidence  ol 
our  being  predestinated  to  the  kingdom  oi 
glory  is  our  being  sealed  with  the  Spirit  ot 
promise,  and  our  experience  of  a  work  of 
grace  in  our  own  hearts.  Some  think  that 
his  courage,  by  which  he  slew  the  Hon  and 
the  bear,  and  his  extraordinary  skill  in  music, 
were  the  effects  and  evidences  of  the  Spirit's 
coming  upon  him.  However,  this  made  him 
the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1. 
Samuel,  having  done  this,  went  to  Ramah  in 
safety,  and  we  never  read  of  him  again  but 
once  {ch.  xix.  18),  till  we  read  of  his  death ; 
now  he  retired  to  die  in  peace,  since  his  eyes 
had  seen  the  salvation,  even  the  sceptre 
brought  into  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

14  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  de- 
parted from  Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit 
from  the  Lord  troubled  him.  15 
And  Saul's  servants  said  unto  him^ 
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Behold  now,  an  evil  spirit  from  God 
troubleth  thee.  16  Let  our  lord  now 
command  thy  servants,  which  are  be- 
fore thee,  to  seek  out  a  man,  who  is 
a  cunning  player  on  a  harp  :  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  evil 
spirit  from  God  is  upon  thee,  that  he 
shall  play  with  his  hand,  and  thou 
shalt  be  well.  17  And  Saul  said  unto 
his  servants.  Provide  me  now  a  man 
that  can  play  well,  and  bring  him  to 
me.  18  Then  answered  one  of  the 
servants,  and  said,  Behold,  I  have 
seen  a  son  of  Jesse  the  Beth-lehemite, 
that  is  cunning  in  playing,  and  a 
mighty  valiant  man,  and  a  man  of 
war,  and  prudent  in  matters,  and  a 
comely  person,  and  the  Lord  is  with 
him.  19  Wherefore  Saul  sent  mes- 
sengers unto  Jesse,  and  said.  Send 
me  David  thy  son,  which  is  with  the 
sheep.  20  And  Jesse  took  an  ass 
laden  with  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  wine, 
and  a  kid,  and  sent  them  by  David  his 
son  unto  Saul.  21  And  David  came 
to  Saul,  and  stood  before  him :  and 
he  loved  him  greatly ;  and  he  became 
his  armourbearer.  22  And  Saul  sent 
to  Jesse,  saying,  Let  David,  I  pray 
thee,  stand  before  me ;  for  he  hath 
found  favour  in  my  sight.  23  And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit 
from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David 
took  a  harp,  and  played  with  his 
hand :  so  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was 
well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from 
him. 


We  have  here  Saul  falling  and  David 
rising. 

I.  Here  is  Saul  made  a  terror  to  himself 
;'».  14):  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from 
him.  He  having  forsaken  God  and  his  duty, 
God,  in  a  way  of  righteous  judgment,  with- 
drew from  him  those  assistances  of  the  good 
Spirit  with  which  he  was  directed,  animated, 
and  encouraged  in  his  government  and  wars. 
He  lost  all  his  good  qualities.  This  was  the 
effect  of  his  rejecting  God,  and  an  evidence 
of  his  being  rejected  by  him.  Now  God 
took  his  mercy  from  Saul  (as  it  is  expressed, 
2  Sam.  vii.  15) ;  for,  when  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  departs  from  us,  all  good  goes.  When 
men  grieve  and  quench  the  Spirit,  by  wilful 
sin,  he  departs,  and  will  not  always  strive. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  that  an  evil 
fpirit  from  God  troubled  him.  Those  that 
drive  the  good  Spirit  away  from  them  do  of 
course  become  a  prey  to  the  evil  spirit.  If 
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God  and  his  grace  do  not  rule  us,  sin  and 
Satan  will  have  possession  of  us.  The  devil, 
by  the  divine  permission,  troubled  and  terri- 
fied Saul,  by  means  of  the  corrupt  humours 
of  his  body  and  passions  of  his  mind.  He 
grew  fretful,  and  peevish,  and  discontented, 
timorous  and  suspicious,  ever  and  anon  start- 
ing and  trembling ;  he  was  sometimes,  says 
Josephus,  as  if  he  had  been  choked  or  stran- 
gled, and  a  perfect  demoniac  by  fits.  This 
made  him  unfit  for  business,  precipitate  in 
his  counsels,  the  contempt  of  his  enemies, 
and  a  burden  to  all  about  him. 

II.  Here  is  David  made  a  physician  to 
Saul,  and  by  this  means  brought  to  court,  a 
physician  that  helped  him  against  the  worst 
of  diseases,  when  none  else  could.  David 
was  newly  anointed  privately  to  the  kingdom 
It  would  be  of  use  to  him  to  go  to  court  and 
see  the  world ;  and  here  his  doing  so  is 
brought  about  for  him  without  any  contriv- 
ance of  his  own  or  his  friends.  Note,  Those 
whom  God  designs  for  any  service  his  pro- 
vidence shall  concur  with  his  grace  to  pre- 
pare and  qualify  for  it.  Saul  is  distempered ; 
his  servants  have  the  honesty  and  courage  to 
tell  him  what  his  distemi)er  is  (v.  15),  an  evil 
spirit,  not  by  chance  but  from  God  and  his 
providence,  troubleth  thee.  Now,  1.  The 
means  they  all  advised  him  to  for  his  relief  was 
music  {v.  16) :  "  Let  us  have  a  cunning  player 
on  the  harp  to  attend  thee,"  How  much  better 
friends  had  they  been  to  him  if  they  had  ad- 
vised him,  since  the  evil  spirit  was  from  the 
Lord,  to  give  all  diligence  to  make  his  peace 
with  God  by  true  repentance,  to  send  for 
Samuel  to  pray  with  him  and  to  intercede 
with  God  for  him  !  then  might  he  not  only 
have  had  some  present  relief,  but  the  good 
Sj)irit  would  have  returned  to  him.  But  their 
project  is  to  make  him  merry,  and  so  cure 
him.  Many  whose  consciences  are  convinced 
and  startled  are  for  ever  ruined  by  such  me- 
thods as  these,  which  drown  all  care  of  the 
soul  in  the  delights  of  sense.  Yet  Saul's 
servants  did  not  amiss  to  send  for  music  as  a 
help  to  cheer  up  the  spirits,  if  they  had  but 
withal  sent  for  a  prophet  to  give  him  good 
counsel.  And  (as  bishop  Hall  observes)  it 
was  well  they  did  not  send  for  a  witch  or 
diviner,  by  his  enchantments  to  cast  out  the 
evil  spirit,  which  has  been  the  abominably 
wicked  practice  of  some  that  have  worn  the 
Christian  name,  who  consult  the  devil  in  their 
distresses  and  make  hell  their  refuge.  It  will 
be  no  less  than  a  miracle  of  divine  grace  if 
those  who  thus  agree  with  Satan  ever  break 
off  from  him  again.  2.  One  of  his  servants 
recommended  David  to  him,  as  a  fit  person 
to  be  employed  in  the  use  of  these  means, 
little  imagining  that  he  was  the  man  whom 
Samuel  meant  when  he  told  Saul  of  a  neigh- 
hour  of  his,  better  than  he,  who  should  have 
the  kingdom,  ch.  xv.  28.  It  is  a  very  high  cha- 
racter which  this  servant  of  Saul's  here  gives 
of  David  (y.  18),  that  he  was  not  only  fit  for 
his  purpose  as  a  comely  person  and  skilful 
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in  playing,  but  %  man  of  courage  and  conduct, 
a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  prudent  in  all 
matters,  fit  to  be  further  preferred,  and  (which 
crowned  his  character)  the  Lord  is  with  him. 
By  this  it  appears  that  though  David,  after 
he  was  anointed,  returned  to  his  country 
business,  and  there  remained  on  his  head  no 
marks  of  the  oil,  so  careful  was  he  to  keep 
that  secret,  yet  the  workings  of  the  Spirit 
signified  by  the  oil  could  not  be  hid,  but 
made  him  shine  in  obscurity,  so  that  all  his 
neighbours  observed  with  wonder  the  great 
improvements  of  his  mind  on  a  sudden. 
David,  even  in  his  shepherd's  garb,  has  be- 
come an  oracle,  a  champion,  and  every  thing 
that  is  great.  His  fame  reached  the  court 
soon,  for  Saul  was  inquisitive  after  such 
5'oungmen,  ch.  xiv.  52.  When  the  Spirit  of 
God  comes  upon  a  man  he  will  make  his  face 
to  shine.  3.  David  is  hereupon  sent  for  to 
court.  And  it  seems,  (1.)  His  father  was 
very  willing  to  part  with  him,  sent  him  very 
readily,  and  a  present  with  him  to  Saul,  v. 
20.  The  present  was,  according  to  the  usage 
of  those  times,  bread  and  wine  (compare,  ch. 
X.  3,  4),  therefore  acceptable  because  ex- 
pressive of  the  homage  and  allegiance  of  him 
that  sent  it.  Probably  Jesse,  who  knew  what 
his  son  David  was  designed  for,  was  aware 
that  Providence  was  herein  fitting  him  for  it, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  force  Providence 
by  sending  him  to  court  uncalled,  yet  he  fol- 
lowed Providence  very  cheerfully  when  he 
saw  it  plainly  putting  him  into  the  way  of 
preferment.  Some  suggest  that  when  Jesse 
received  that  message.  Send  me  David  thy  son, 
he  began  to  be  afraid  that  Saul  had  got  some 
intimation  of  his  being  anointed,  and  sent  for 
him  to  do  him  a  mischief,  and  therefore  Jesse 
sent  a  present  to  pacify  him ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  person,  whoever  he  was,  that  brought 
the  message,  gave  him  an  account  on  what 
design  he  was  sent  for.  (2.)  Saul  became  very 
kind  to  him  (v.  21),  loved  him  greatly,  and 
designed  to  make  him  his  armour-bearer,  and 
(contrary  to  the  manner  of  the  king,  ch.  viii. 
11)  asked  his  father's  leave  to  keep  him  in 
his  service  (v.  22) :  Let  David,  I  pray  thee, 
stand  before  me.  And  good  reason  he  had  to 
respect  him,  for  he  did  him  a  great  deal  of 
service  with  his  music,  v.  23.  Only  his  in- 
strumental music  with  his  harp  is  mentioned, 
but  it  should  seem,  by  the  account  Josephus 
gives,  that  he  added  vocal  music  to  it,  and 
sung  hymns,  probably  divine  hymns,  songs 
of  praise,  to  his  harp.  David's  music  was 
Saul's  physic,  [l.]  Music  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  compose  and  exhilarate  the  mind, 
when  it  is  disturbed  and  saddenea.  Elisha 
used  it  for  the  calming  of  his  spirits,  2  Kings 
lii.  15.  On  some  it  has  a  greater  influence 
and  effect  than  on  others,  and,  probably, 
Saul  was  one  of  those.  '  Not  that  it  charmed 
the  evil  spirit,  but  it  made  his  spirit  sedate, 
and  allayed  those  tumults  of  the  animal  spirits 
by  which  the  devil  had  advantage  against 
him.   The  beams  of  the  sun  (it  is  the  learned 
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Bochart's  comparison)  cannot  be  cut  with  a 
sword,  quenched  with  water,  or  blown  out 
with  wind,  but,  by  closing  the  window-shut- 
ters, they  may  be  kept  out  of  the  chamber. 
Music  cannot  work  upon  the  devil,  but  it  may 
shut  up  the  passages  by  which  he  has  access 
to  the  mind.  [2.]  David's  music  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  in  mercy  to  him,  that  he  might 
gain  a  reputation  at  court,  as  one  that  had 
the  Lord  with  him.  God  made  his  per- 
formances in  music  more  successful,  in  this 
case,  than  those  of  others  would  have  been. 
Saul  found,  even  after  he  had  conceived  an 
enmity  to  David,  that  no  one  else  could  do 
him  the  same  service  {ch.  xix.  9,  10),  which 
was  a  great  aggravation  of  his  outrage  against 
him.  It  is  a  pity  that  music,  which  may  be 
so  serviceable  to  the  good  temper  of  the  mind, 
should  ever  be  abused  by  any  to  the  support 
of  vanity  and  luxury,  and  made  an  occasion 
of  drawing  the  heart  away  from  God  and 
serious  things  :  if  this  be  to  any  the  effect  of 
it,  it  drives  away  the  good  Spirit,  not  the  evil 
spirit. 

CHAP.  XVH. 

Daviil  is  the  man  whom  God  now  delights  to  linnoiir,  (or  lie  is  a 
man  after  his  own  heart.  We  read  in  the  foregoing  chapter 
how,  after  he  was  anointed,  Providence  made  him  famous  in  the 
court :  we  read  in  this  chapter  how  I'rovidence  made  him  much 
more  famous  in  the  camp,  and,  by  both,  not  only  marked  hini 
(or  a  great  man,  but  fitted  him  for  the  throne  for  which  he  was 
designed,  in  the  court  he  was  only  Saul's  physician;  hut  in  the 
camp  Israel's  champion  ;  there  he  fairly  fought,  and  beat  Goliath 
(if  Gath.  In  the  story  observe,  I.  VVliat  a  noble  figure  Goliatli 
made,  and  how  daringly  he  challenged  the  armies  of  Israel,  ver 
1 — 11  H.  VVliat  a  mean  figure  Uavid  made,  when  Providence 
brought  him  to  the  army,  ver.  12— SO.  UI.  The  unparalleled 
bravery  wherewith  Dand  undertook  to  encounter  this  Philistine, 
ver.  31 — 58.  I\'.  ']  he  pious  resolution  with  which  ht  attacked 
him,  ver.  40—4/.  V.  The  glorious  victory  he  obtained  over 
him  with  a  sling  and  a  stone,  and  the  advantage  which  the 
Israelites  thereby  gained  against  the  Philistines,  ver.  48 — j4 
VI.  The  great  notice  which  was  hereupon  taken  of  David  at 
lourt,  vei.  55-  -iS. 

NOW  the  Philistines  gathered  to- 
gether their  armies  to  battle,  and 
were  gathered  together  at  Shochoh, 
which  belongelh  to  Judah,  and  pitched 
between  Shochoh  and  Azekah,  in 
Ephes-dammim.  2  And  Saul  and  the 
men  of  Israel  were  gathered  together, 
and  pitched  by  the  valley  of  Elah, 
and  set  the  battle  in  array  against  the 
Philistines.  3  And  the  PhiHstines 
stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  one  side, 
and  Israel  stood  on  a  mountain  on 
the  other  side :  and  there  was  a  vallej'" 
between  them.  4  And  there  went 
out  a  champion  out  of  the  camp  ot 
the  Philistines,  named  Goliath,  of 
Gath,  whose  height  was  six  cubits 
and  a  span.  5  And /ie /mc?  a  helmet 
of  brass  upon  his  head,  and  he  was 
armed  with  a  coat  of  mail :  and  the 
weight  of  the  coat  icas  five  thousand 
shekels  of  brass.  6  And  he  hadgresLves 
of  brass  upon  his  legs,  and  a  target 
of  brass  between  his  shoulders.  7 
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And  the  staff  of  his  spear  ivas  like  a 
weaver's  beam  ;  and  his  spear's  head 
weighed  six  hundred  shekels  of  iron  : 
and  one  bearing  a  shield  went  before 
him.  8  And  he  stood  and  cried  unto 
the  armies  of  Israel,  and  said  unto 
them,  Why  are  ye  come  out  to  set 
yo?/r battle  in  array?  am  not  I  a  Philis- 
tine, and  ye  servants  to  Saul  ?  choose 
you  a  man  for  you,  and  let  him  come 
down  <-o  me.  9  If  he  be  able  to  fight 
with  1  fie,  and  to  kill  me,  then  will  we  be 
your  servants :  but  if  I  prevail  against 
him,  and  kill  him,  then  shall  ye  be 
our  servants,  and  serve  us.  10  And 
the  Philistine  said,  I  defy  the  armies 
of  Israel  this  day ;  give  me  a  man, 
that  we  may  fight  together.  11  When 
Saul  and  all  Israel  heard  those  words 
of  the  PhiUstine,  they  were  dismayed, 
and  greatly  afraid. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  the  Philistines 
were  soundly  beaten,  and  put  to  the  worse, 
before  Israel,  and  they  would  have  been  totally 
routed  if  Saul's  rashness  had  not  prevented ; 
but  here  we  have  them  making  head  again. 
Observe, 

I.  How  they  defied  Israel  with  their 
armies,  v.  1 .  They  made  a  descent  upon  the 
Israelites'  country,  and  possessed  themselves, 
as  it  should  seem,  of  some  part  of  it,  for 
they  encamped  in  a  place  which  belonged  to 
Judah.  Israel's  ground  would  never  have 
been  footing  for  Philistine-armies  if  Israel 
had  been  faithful  to  their  God.  The  Philis- 
tines (it  is  probable)  had  heard  that  Sanmel 
had  fallen  out  with  Saul  and  forsaken  him, 
and  no  longer  assisted  and  advised  him,  and 
that  Saul  had  grown  melancholy  and  unfit 
for  business,  and  this  news  encouraged  them 
to  make  this  attempt  for  the  retrieving  of  the 
credit  they  had  lately  lost.  The  enemies  of 
the  church  are  watchful  to  take  all  advan- 
tages, and  they  never  have  greater  advan- 
tages than  when  her  protectors  have  pro- 
voked God's  Spirit  and  prophets  to  leave 
them.  Saul  mustered  his  forces,  and  faced 
them,  V.  2,  3.  And  here  we  must  take 
notice,  1.  That  the  evil  spirit,  for  the  present, 
had  left  Saul,  ch.  xvi.  23.  David's  harp 
having  given  him  some  relief,  perhaps  the 
alarms  and  aifairs  of  the  war  prevented  the 
return  of  the  distemper.  Business  is  a  good 
antidote  against  melancholy.  Let  the  mind 
have  something  without  to  fasten  on  and 
employ  itself  about,  and  it  will  be  the  less  in 
danger  of  preying  upon  itself.  God,  in 
mercy  to  Israel,  suspended  the  judgment  for 
a  while  ;  for  how  distracted  must  the  affairs 
of  the  public  have  been  if  at  this  juncture 
the  prince  had  been  distracted!  2.  That 
David  for  the  present  had  returned  to  Beth- 
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lehem,  and  had  left  the  court,  ».  15.  When 
Saul  had  no  further  occasion  to  use  him  for 
the  lehef  of  his  distemper,  though,  being 
anointed,  he  had  a  very  good  private  reason, 
and,  having  a  grant  of  the  place  of  Saul's 
armour-bearer,  he  had  a  very  plausible  pre- 
tence to  have  continued  his  attendance,  as  a 
retainer  to  the  court,  yet  he  went  home  to 
Bethlehem,  and  returned  to  keep  his  father's 
sheep ;  this  was  a  rare  instance,  in  a  young 
man  that  stood  so  fair  for  preferment,  of  hu- 
mility and  affection  to  his  parents.  He  knew 
better  than  most  do  how  to  come  down  again 
after  he  had  begun  to  rise,  and  strangely 
preferred  the  retirements  of  a  pastoral  life 
before  aU  the  pleasures  and  gaieties  of  the 
court.  None  more  fit  for  honour  than  he, 
nor  that  deserved  it  better,  and  yet  none 
more  dead  to  it. 

II.  How  they  defied  Israel  with  their 
champion  Goliath,  whom  they  were  almost 
as  proud  of  as  he  was  of  himself,  hoping  by 
him  to  recover  their  reputation  and  domi- 
nion. Perhaps  the  army  of  the  Israelites 
was  superior  in  number  and  strength  to  that 
of  the  Philistines,  which  made  the  Philistines 
decline  a  battle,  and  stand  at  bay  with  them, 
desiring  rather  to  put  the  issue  upon  a  single 
combat,  in  which,  having  such  a  champion, 
they  hoped  to  gain  the  victory.  Now  con- 
cerning this  champion  observe, 

1.  His  prodigious  size.  He  was  of  the 
sons  of  Anak,  who  at  Gath  kept  their  ground 
in  Joshua's  time  (Josh.  xi.  22),  and  kept  up 
a  race  of  giants  there,  of  which  Goliath  was 
one,  and,  it  is  probable,  one  of  the  largest 
He  was  in  height  six  cubits  and  a  span,  v.  4 
The  learned  bishop  Cumberland  has  made 
it  out  that  the  scripture-cubit  was  above 
twenty-one  inches  (above  three  inches  more 
than  our  half-yard)  and  a  span  was  half  a 
cubit,  by  which  computation  Goliath  wanted 
but  eight  inches  of  four  yaids  in  height, 
eleven  feet  and  four  inches,  a  monstrous 
stature,  and  which  made  him  very  formida- 
ble, especially  if  he  had  strength  and  spirit 
proportionable. 

2.  His  armour.  Art,  as  well  as  nature, 
made  him  terrible.  He  was  well  furnished 
with  defensive  armour  (v.  5,  6) :  A  helmet  of 
brass  on  his  head,  a  coat  of  mail,  made  of 
brass  plates  laid  over  one  another,  like  the 
scales  of  a  fish ;  and,  because  his  legs  would 
lie  most  within  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  man, 
he  wore  brass  boots,  and  had  a  large  corselet  of 
brass  about  his  neck.  The  coat  is  said  to 
weigh  5000  shekels,  and  a  shekel  was  half 
an  ounce  avoirdupoise,  a  vast  weight  for  a 
man  to  carry,  all  the  other  pai-ts  of  his  ar- 
mour being  proportionable.  But  some  think 
it  should  be  translated,  not  the  weight  of  the 
coat,  but  the  value  of  it,  was  5000  shekels ; 
so  much  it  cost.  His  offensive  weapons 
were  extraordinary,  of  which  his  spear  only 
is  here  described,  v.  7.  It  was  hke  a  weaver's 
beam.  His  arm  could  manage  that  which  an 
ordinary  man  could  scarcely   heave.     Hi* 
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shield  only,  which  was  the  lightest  of  all  his 
accoutrements,  was  carried  before  him  by 
his  esquire,  probably  for  state ;  for  he  that 
was  clad  in  brass  little  needed  a  shield. 

3.  His  challenge.     The  Philistines  having 
chosen  him  for  their  champion,  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  he  here 
throws  down  the  gauntlet,  and  bids  defiance 
to  the  armies  of  Israel,  v.  8 — 10.     He  came 
into  the  valley  that  lay  between  the  camps, 
and,    his  voice    probably  being    as    much 
stronger  than  other  people's  as  his  arm  was, 
he  cried  so  as  to  make  them  all  hear  him, 
Grive  me  a  man,  that  we  may  fight  together. 
He  looked  upon   himself  with   admiration, 
because  he  was  so  much  taller  and  stronger 
than  all  about  him ;  his  heart  (says  bishop 
Hall)  nothing  but  a  lump  of  proud  flesh. 
He  looked  upon  Israel  with  disdain,  because 
they  had  none  among  them  of  such  a  mon- 
strous bulk,  and  defies  them  to  find  a  man 
among  them  bold  enough  to  enter  the  list 
with  him.     (1.)  He  upbraids  them  with  their 
folly  in  drawing  an  army  together  :  "  Why 
have  you  come  to  set  the  battle   in  array  f 
How  dare  you  oppose  the  mighty  Philis- 
tines ?"     Or,  "  Why  should  the  two  armies 
engage,  when  the  controversy  may  be  sooner 
decided,  with  only  the  expense  of  one  life 
and  the  hazard  of  another  ?"     (2.)  He  oflfers 
to  put  the  war  entirely  upon  the  issue  of  the 
duel  he  proposes :  "  If  your  champion  kill 
me,  we  will  be  your  servants ;  if  I  kill  him, 
you  shall  be  ours."     This,  says  bishop  Pa- 
trick, was   only   a  bravado,  for  no  nation 
would  be  willing  thus  to  venture  its  all  upon 
the  success  of  one  man,  nor  is  it  justifiable  ; 
notwithstanding  Goliath's   stipulation  here, 
when  he  was  killed  the  Philistines  did  not 
stand  to  his  word,  nor  submit  themselves  as 
servants  to  Israel.     When  he  boasts,  I  am  a 
Philistine,  and  you  are  servants  to  Saul,  he 
would  have  it  thought  a  great  piece  of  con- 
descension in  him,  who  was  a  chief  ruler, 
to  enter  the  lists  with  an  Israelite ;  for  he 
looked  on  them  as  no  better  than  slaves. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  brings  him  in  boast- 
mg  that  he  was  the  man   that   had  killed 
Hophni   and    Phinehas   and  taken   the  ark 
prisoner,  but  that  the  Philistines  had  never 
given  him  so  much  as  the  command  of  a  re- 
giment in  recompence  of  his  services,  whereas 
Saul  had  been  made  king  for  his  services  : 
"  Let  him  therefore  take  up  the  challenge." 
4.   The  terror  this    struck   upon    Israel : 
Saul  and  all  his  army  were  greatly  afraid, 
r.  1 1 .     The  people  would  not  have  been  dis- 
mayed but  that  they  observed  Saul's  courage 
failed  him ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that, 
if  the   leader   be   a   coward,   the   followers 
should  be  bold.     We   found  before,  when 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Saul  {ch.  xi. 
6),  none  could  be  more  daring  nor  forward 
to  ariswer  the  challenge  of  Naliash  the  Am- 
monite, but  now  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
had  departed  from  him  even  the  big  looks  and 
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change  colour.  But  where  was  Jonathan  all 
this  while  ?  Why  did  not  he  accept  the 
challenge,  who,  in  the  last  war,  had  so  bravely 
engaged  a  whole  army  of  Philistines  ?  Doubt- 
less he  did  not  feel  himself  stirred  up  of  God 
to  it,  as  he  did  in  the  former  case.  As  the 
best,  so  the  bravest  men,  are  no  more  than 
what  God  makes  them.  Jonathan  must  now 
sit  still,  because  the  honour  of  engaging 
Goliath  is  reserved  for  David.  In  great  and 
good  actions,  the  wind  of  the  Spirit  blows 
when  and  where  he  listeth.  Now  the  pious 
Israelites  lament  their  king's  breach  with 
Samuel. 

12    Now   David   was   the   son   of 
that  Ephrathite  of  Beth-lehem-judah, 
whose  name  was  Jesse ;  and  he  had 
eight  sons  :  and  the  man  went  among 
men  for  an  old  man  in  the  days  of 
Saul.     13  And  the  three  eldest  sons 
of  Jesse  went  and  followed  Saul  to 
the  battle  :  and  the  names  of  his  three 
sons    that  went  to    the  battle  were 
Eliab  the  firstborn,   and  next  unto 
him  Abinadab,  and  the  third  Sham- 
mah.     14  And  David  icas  the  young- 
est:   and  the  three  eldest   followed 
Saul.     15  But  David  went  and  re- 
turned from  Saul  to  feed  his  father's 
sheep  at  Beth-lehem.     16  And  the 
Philistine    drew   near    morning   and 
evening,  and  presented  himself  forty 
days.     17  And  Jesse  said  unto  David 
his  son,  Take  now  for  thy  brethren 
an  ephah  of  this  parched  corn,  and 
these  ten  loaves,  and  run  to  the  camp 
to  thy  brethren ;     1 8  And  carry  these 
ten  cheeses  unto  the  captain  of  their 
thousand,  and  look  how  thy  brethren 
fare,  and  take  their  pledge.     19  Now 
Saul,  and  they,  and  all  the  men  of 
Israel,  ivere   in  the  valley  of  Elah, 
fighting  with  the  Philistines.    20  And 
David  rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  left  the  sheep  with  a  keeper,  and 
took,  and  went,  as  Jesse  had  com- 
manded him;    and  he  came  to  the 
trench,  as  the  host  was  going  forth 
to  the  fight,  and  shouted  for  the  bat- 
tle.    21  For  Israel  and  the  Phihs- 
tines  had  put  the  battle  in  array,  army 
against  army.     22    And   David  left 
his  carriage  in  the  hand  of  the  keeper 
of  the  carriage,  and  ran  into  the  army, 
and  came  and  saluted  his  brethren. 
23  And  as  he  talked  with  them,  be- 


big  words  of  a  single  Philistine  make  him  I  hold,   there  came  up  the  champion, 
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the  Philistine  of  Gath,  Goliath  by 
name,  out  of  the  armies  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  spake  according  to  the  same 
words :  and  David  heard  them.  24 
And  all  the  men  of  Israel,  when  they 
saw  the  man,  fled  from  him,  and  were 
sore  afraid.  25  And  the  men  of 
Israel  said,  Have  ye  seen  this  man 
that  is  come  up  ?  surely  to  defy  Israel 
is  he  come  up :  and  it  shall  be,  that 
the  man  who  killeth  him,  the  king 
will  enrich  him  with  great  riches,  and 
will  give  him  his  daughter,  and  make 
his  father's  house  free  in  Israel.  26 
And  David  spake  to  the  men  that 
stood  by  him,  saying.  What  shall  be 
done  to  the  man  that  killeth  this 
Philistine,  and  taketh  away  the  re- 
proach from  Israel?  for  who  is  this  un- 
circumcised  Philistine,  that  he  should 
defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God? 

27  And  the  people  answered  him 
after  this  manner,  saying,  So  shall  it 
be  done  to  the  man  that  killeth  him. 

28  And  Eliab  his  eldest  brother  heard 
when  he  spake  unto  the  men ;  and 
Eliab's  anger  was  kindled  against 
David,  and  he  said.  Why  camest  thou 
down  hither?  and  with  whom  hast 
thou  left  those  few  sheep  in  the  .wil- 
derness ?  I  know  thy  pride,  and  the 
naughtiness  of  thine  heart;  for  thou 


art  come  down  that  thou  mightest 
see  the  battle.  29  And  David  said. 
What  have  I  now  done  ?  Is  there  not 
a  cause  ?  30  And  he  turned  from  him 
toward  another,  and  spake  after  the 
same  manner :  and  the  people  an- 
swered him  again  after  the  former 
manner. 

Forty  days  the  two  armies  lay  encamped 
facing    one    another,   each    advantageously 


posted,    but    neither 


each 
forward 


to    engage. 


Either  they  were  i)arleying  and  treating  o: 


f 
an  accommodation'  or  they  were  waiting  for 
recruits ;  and  perhaps  there  were  frequent 
skirmishes  between  small  detached  parties. 
All  this  while,  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
evening,  did  the  insulting  champion  appear 
in  the  field  and  repeat  his  challenge,  his  own 
heart  growing  more  and  more  proud  for  his 
not  being  answered  and  the  people  of  Israel 
more  and  more  timorous,  while  God  designed 
hereby  to  rijjcn  him  for  destruction  and  to 
make  Israel's  deliverance  the  more  illus- 
trious. All  this  while  David  is  keeping  his 
father's  sheep,  but  at  the  end  of  forty  days 
Providence  brings  him  to  the  field  to  wm 
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and  wear  ihe  laurel  which  no  other  Israelite 
dares  venture  for.     We  have  in  these  verses, 

I.  The  present  state  of  his  family.  His 
father  was  old  (u.  12):  He  went  among  men 

for  an  old  man,  was  taken  notice  of  for  his 
great  age,  above  what  was  usual  at  that  time, 
and  therefore  was  excused  from  public  ser- 
vices, and  went  not  in  person  to  the  wars, 
but  sent  his  sons ;  he  had  the  honours  paid 
him  that  were  due  to  his  age,  his  hoary  head 
was  a  crown  of  glory  to  him.  David's  three 
elder  brethren,  who  perhaps  envied  his  place 
at  the  court,  got  their  father  to  send  for  him 
home,  and  let  them  go  to  the  camp,  where 
they  hoped  to  signalize  themselves  and 
eclipse  him  (v.  13,  14),  while  David  himself 
was  so  far  from  being  proud  of  the  services 
he  had  done  his  prince,  or  ambitious  of  fur- 
ther preferment,  that  he  not  only  returned 
from  court  to  the  obscurity  of  his  father's 
house,  but  to  the  care,  and  toil,  and  (as  it 
proved,  v.  34)  the  peril,  oi  keeping  his  father's 
sheep.  It  was  the  praise  of  this  humility 
that  it  came  after  he  had  the  honour  of  a 
courtier,  and  the  reward  of  it  that  it  came 
before  the  honour  of  a  conqueror.  Before 
honour  is  humility.  Now  he  had  that  op- 
portunity of  meditation  and  prayer,  and 
other  acts  of  devotion,  which  fitted  him  for 
what  he  was  destined  to  more  than  all  the 
military  exercises  of  that  inglorious  camp 
could  do. 

II.  The  orders  his  father  gave  him  to  go 
and  visit  his  brethren  in  the  camp.  He  did 
not  himself  ask  leave  to  go,  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  or  to  gain  experience  and  make 
observations ;  but  his  father  sent  him  on  a 
mean  and  homely  errand,  on  which  any  of 
his  servants  might  have  gone.  He  must 
carry  some  bread  and  cheese  to  his  brethren, 
ten  loaves  with  some  parched  corn  for  them- 
selves (v.  17)  and  ten  cheeses  (which,  it 
seems,  he  thought  too  good  for  them)  for  a 
present  to  their  colonel,  v.  18.  David  must 
still  be  the  drudge  of  the  family,  though  he 
was  to  be  the  greatest  ornament  of  it.  He 
had  not  so  much  as  an  ass  at  command  to 
carry  his  load,  but  must  take  it  on  his  back, 
and  yet  run  to  the  camp.  Jesse,  we  thought, 
was  privy  to  his  being  anointed,  and  yet  in- 
dustriously kept  him  thus  mean  and  obscure, 
probably  to  hide  him  from  the  eye  of  sus- 
picion and  envy,  knowing  that  he  was 
anointed  to  a  crown  in  reversion.  He  must 
observe  how  his  brethren  fared,  whether 
they  were  not  reduced  to  short  allowance, 
now  that  the  encampment  continued  so  long, 
that,  if  need  were,  he  might  send  them  more 
provisions.  And  he  must  take  their  pledge, 
that  is,  if  they  had  pawned  any  thing,  he 
must  redeem  it ;  take  notice  of  their  company, 
so  some  observe,  whom  they  associate  with, 
and  what  sort  of  life  they  lead.  Perhaps 
David,  like  Joseph,  had  formerly  brought  to 
bis  father  their  evil  report,  and  now  he  sends 
him  to  enquire  concerning  their  manners. 
See  the  care  of  pious  parents  about  their 
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children  when  they  are  abroad  from  them, 
especially  in  places  of  temptation  ;  they  are 
solicitous  how  they  conduct  themselves,  and 
particularly  what  company  they  keep.  Let 
children  think  of  this,  and  conduct  them- 
selves accordingly,  remembering  that,  when 
they  are  from  under  their  parents'  eye,  they 
are  still  under  God's  eye. 

III.  David's  dutiful  obedience  to  his  fa- 
ther's command.  His  prudence  and  care 
made  him  be  up  early  (v.  20),  and  yet  not  to 
leave  his  sheep  without  a  keeper,  so  faith- 
ful was  he  in  a  few  things  and  therefore  the 
fitter  to  be  made  ruler  over  many  things,  and 
so  well  had  he  learnt  to  obey  before  he 
pretended  to  command.  God's  providence 
brought  him  to  the  camp  very  seasonably, 
when  both  sides  had  set  the  battle  in  array, 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  were  more  likely  to 
come  to  an  engagement  than  they  had  yet 
been  during  all  the  forty  days,  «.  21.  Both 
sides  were  now  preparing  to  fight.  Jesse 
little  thought  of  sending  his  son  to  the  army 
just  at  that  critical  juncture,  but  the  wise 
God  orders  the  time  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  actions  and  affairs  so  as  to  serve  his  de- 
signs of  securing  the  interests  of  Israel  and 
advancing  the  men  after  his  own  heart.  Now 
observe  here, 

1.  How  brisk  and  lively  David  was,  v.  22. 
What  articles  he  brought  he  honestly  took 
care  of,  and  left  them  with  those  that  had 
the  charge  of  the  bag  and  baggage ;  but, 
though  he  had  come  a  long  journey  with  a 
great  load,  he  ran  into  the  army,  to  see  what 
was  doing  there,  and  to  pay  his  respects  to 
his  brethren.  Seest  thou  a  man  thus  diligent 
in  his  hushiesSy  he  is  in  the  way  of  prefer- 
ment, he  shall  stand  before  kings. 

2.  How  bold  and  daring  the  Phihstine 
was,  V.  23.  Now  that  the  armies  were  drawn 
out  into  a  line  of  battle  he  appeared  first  to 
renew  his  challenge,  vainly  imagining  that 
he  was  in  the  eager  chase  of  his  own  glory 
and  tnumph,  whereas  really  he  was  but 
courting  his  own  destruction. 

3.  How  timorous  and  faint-hearted  the 
men  of  Israel  were.  Though  they  had,  for 
forty  days  together,  been  used  to  his  haughty 
looks  and  threatening  language,  and,  having 
seen  no  execution  done  by  either,  might  have 
learned  to  despise  both,  yet,  upon  his  ap- 
proach, they  fled  from  him  and  were  greatly 
afraid,  v.  24.  One  Philistine  could  never 
thus  have  chased  1000  Israelites,  and  put 
10,000  to  flight,  unless  their  Rock,  being 
treacherously  forsaken  by  them,  had  justly 
sold  them,  and  shut  them  up,  Deut.  xxxii.  30. 

4.  How  high  Saul  bid  for  a  champion. 
Though  he  was  the  tallest  of  all  the  men  of 
Israel,  and,  if  he  had  not  been  so,  while 
he  kept  close  to  God  might  himself  have 
safely  taken  up  the  gauntlet  which  this  inso- 
lent Philistine  threw  down,  yet,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  having  departed  from  hjm,  he  durst 
not  do  it,  nor  press  Jonathan  to  do  it ;  but 
whoever  will  do  it  shall  have  as  good  prefer- 
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ment  as  lie  can  give  him.  r.  25.  If  the  hope 
of  wealth  and  honour  will  prevail  with  any 
man  to  expose  himself  so  far,  it  is  pro- 
claimed that  the  bold  adventurer,  if  he  come 
off,  shall  marry  the  king's  daughter  and 
have  a  good  portion  with  her ;  but,  as  it 
should  seem,  whether  he  come  oflf  or  no,  his 
father's  house  shall  be  free  in  Israel,  from  all 
toll,  tribute,  custom,  and  services  to  the 
crown,  or  shall  be  ennobled  and  advanced  to 
the  peerage. 

5.  How  much  concerned  David  was  to 
assert  the  honour  of  God  and  Israel  against 
the  impudent  challenges  of  this  champion. 
He  asked  what  reward  was  promised  to  him 
that  should  slay  this  Philistine  (v.  26),  though 
he  knew  already,  not  because  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  the  honour,  but  because  he  would 
have  it  taken  notice  of,  and  reported  to  Saul, 
how  much  he  resented  the  indignity  hereby 
done  to  Israel  and  Israel's  God.  He  might 
have  presumed  so  far  upon  his  acquaintance 
and  interest  at  court  as  to  go  himself  to  Saul 
to  offer  his  service ;  but  his  modesty  would 
not  let  him  do  this.  It  was  one  of  his  own 
rules,  before  it  was  one  of  his  son's  pro- 
verbs. Put  not  forth  thyself  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  stand  not  in  the  place  of  great 
men  (Prov.  xxv.  6) ;  yet  his  zeal  put  him 
upon  that  method  which  he  hoped  would 
bring  him  into  this  great  engagement.  Two 
considerations,  it  seems,  fired  David  with  a 
holy  indignation : — (1.)  That  the  challenger 
was  one  that  was  uncircumcised,  a  stranger 
to  God  and  out  of  covenant  with  him.  (2.) 
That  the  challenged  were  the  armies  of  the 
living  God,  devoted  to  him,  employed  by 
him  and  for  him,  so  that  the  affronts  offered 
to  them  reflected  upoji  the  living  God  him- 
self, and  that  he  could  not  bear.  When 
therefore  some  had  told  him  what  was  the 
reward  proposed  for  killing  the  Philistine 
(v.  27)  he  asked  others  (p.  30),  with  the  same 
resentment,  which  he  expected  would  at 
length  come  to  Saul's  ear. 

6.  How  he  was  brow-beaten  and  dis- 
couraged by  his  eldest  brother  Eliab,  who, 
taking  notice  of  his  forwardness,  fell  into  a 
passion  upon  it,  and  gave  David  very  abusive 
language,  v.  28.  Consider  this,  (1.)  As  the 
fruit  of  EHab's  jealousy.  He  was  the  eldest 
brother,  and  David  the  youngest,  and  per- 
haps it  had  been  customary  with  him  (as  it 
is  with  too  many  elder  brothers)  to  trample 
upon  him  and  take  every  occasion  to  chide 
him.  But  those  who  thus  exalt  themselves 
over  their  juniors  may  perhaps  live  to  see 
themselves,  byarighteous  providence,  abased 
and  those  to  whom  they  are  abusive  exalted. 
Time  may  come  when  the  elder  may  serve 
the  younger.  But  Eliab  was  now  vexed 
that  his  younger  brother  should  speak  those 
bold  words  against  the  Philistine  which  he 
himself  durst  not  say.  He  knew  what  ho- 
nour David  had  already  had  in  the  court, 
and,  if  he  should  now  get  honour  in  the 
camp  (from  which  he  thought  he  had  found 
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means  effectually  to  seclude  him,  v.  15),  the 
glory  of  his  elder  brethren  would  be  eclipsed 
and  stained ;  and  therefore  (such  is  the  na- 
ture of  jealousy)  he  would  rather  that  Go- 
liath should  triumph  over  Israel  than  that 
David  should  be  the  man  that  should  tri- 
umph over  him.  Wrath  is  cruel  and  anger 
is  outrageous,  but  who  can  stand  before  envy, 
especially  the  envy  of  a  brother,  the  keenness 
of  which  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and  David  ex- 
perienced? See  Prov.  xviii.  19.  It  is  very 
ill-favoured  language  that  Eliab  here  gives 
nim;  not  only  unjust  and  unkind,  but,  at 
this  time,  basely  ungrateful ;  for  David  was 
now  sent  by  his  father,  as  Joseph  by  his,  on 
a  kind  visit  to  his  brethren.  Eliab  intended, 
in  what  he  said,  not  only  to  grieve  and  dis- 
courage David  himself,  and  quench  that 
noble  fire  which  he  perceived  glowing  in  his 
breast,  but  to  represent  him  to  those  about 
him  as  an  idle  proud  lad,  not  fit  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  He  gives  them  to  understand 
that  his  business  was  only  to  keep  sheep,  and 
falsely  insinuates  that  he  was  a  careless  un- 
faithful shepherd ;  though  he  had  left  his 
charge  in  good  hands  {v.  20),  yet  he  must 
tauntingly  be  asked.  With  whom  hast  thou 
left  those  few  sheep  ?  Though  he  came  down 
now  to  the  camp  in  obedience  to  his  father 
and  kindness  to  his  brethren,  and  Ehab 
knew  this,  yet  his  coming  is  turned  to  his 
reproach :  "  Thou  hast  come  down,  not  to  do 
any  service,  but  to  gratify  thy  own  curiosity, 
and  only  to  look  about  thee  ;'f  and  thence 
he  will  infer  the  pride  and  naughtiness  of  his 
heart,  and  pretends  to  know  it  as  certainly  as 
if  he  were  in  his  bosom.  David  could  ap- 
peal to  God  concerning  his  humility  and 
sincerity  (Ps.  xvii.  3 ;  cxxxi.  1)  and  at  this 
time  gave  proofs  of  both,  and  yet  could  not 
escape  this  hard  character  from  his  own 
brother.  See  the  folly,  absurdity,  and  wick- 
edness, of  a  proud  and  envious  passion; 
how  groundless  its  jealousies  are,  how  unjust 
its  censures,  how  unfair  its  representations, 
how  bitter  its  invectives,  and  how  indecent 
its  language.  God,  by  his  grace,  keep  us 
from  such  a  spirit !  (2.)  As  a  trial  of  David's 
meekness,  patience,  and  constancy.  A  short 
trial  it  was,  and  he  approved  himself  well  in 
it;  for,  [l.]  He  bore  the  provocation  with 
admirable  temper  (v.  29) :  "  What  have  I  now 
done  f  What  fault  have  I  committed,  for 
which  I  should  thus  be  chidden  ?  Is  there 
not  a  cause  for  my  coming  to  the  camp,  when 
my  father  sent  me  ?  Is  there  not  a  cause  for 
ray  resenting  the  injury  done  to  Israel's  ho- 
nour by  Goliath's  challenges  ?''  He  had 
right  and  reason  on  his  side,  and  knew  it, 
and  therefore  did  not  render  railing  for  rail- 
ing, but  with  a  soft  answer  turned  away  his 
brother's  wrath.  This  conquest  of  his  own 
passion  was  in  some  respects  more  honour- 
able than  his  conquest  of  Goliath.  He  that 
hath  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  better  than  the 
mighty.  It  was  no  time  for  David  to  quarrel 
with  his  brother  when  the  Philistines  were 
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upon  them.  The  more  threatening  the 
church's  enemies  are  the  more  forbearing 
her  friends  should  be  with  one  another.  [2.J 
He  broke  through  the  discouragement  with 
admirable  resolution.  He  would  not  be 
driven  off  from  his  thoughts  of  engaging 
the  Philistine  by  the  ill-will  of  his  brother. 
Those  that  undertake  great  and  public  ser- 
vices must  not  think  it  strange  if  they  be 
discountenanced  and  opposed  by  those  from 
whom  they  had  reason  to  expect  support  and 
assistance ;  but  must  humbly  go  on  with 
their  work,  in  the  face  not  only  of  their  ene- 
mies' threats,  but  of  their  friends'  slights  and 
suspicions. 

3 1  And  when  the  words  were  heard 
which  David  spake,  they  rehearsed 
the7}i  before  Saul :  and  he  sent  for 
him.  32  And  David  said  to  Saul, 
Let  no  man's  heart  fail  because  of 
him;  thy  servant  will  go  and  fight 
with  this  Philistine.  33  And  Saul 
said  to  David,  Thou  art  not  able  to 
go  against  this  Philistine  to  fight  with 
him :  for  thou  art  but  a  youth,  and 
he  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth.  34 
And  David  said  unto  Saul,  Thy  ser- 
vant kept  his  father's  sheep,  and 
there  came  a  lion,  and  a  bear,  and 
took  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock :  35  And 
I  went  out  after  him,  and  smote  him, 
and  delivered  it  out  of  his  mouth  : 
and  when  he  arose  against  me,  I 
caught  Jiim  by  his  beard,  and  smote 
him,  and  slew  him.  36  Thy  servant 
slew  both  the  lion  and  the  bear :  and 
this  uncircumcised  Philistine  shall  be 
as  one  of  them,  seeing  he  hath  defied 
the  armies  of  the  living  God.  37 
David  said  moreover,  The  Lord  that 
delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the 
lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear, 
he  will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of 
this  Philistine.  And  Saul  said  unto 
David,  Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with 
thee.  38  And  Saul  armed  David  with 
his  armour,  and  he  put  a  helmet  of 
])rass  upon  his  head ;  also  he  armed 
him  with  a  coat  of  mail.  39  And 
David  girded  his  sv/ord  upon  his 
armour,  and  he  assayed  to  go ;  for  he 
had  not  proved  it.  And  David  said 
unto  Saul,  I  cannot  go  with  these ; 
for  I  have  not  proved  thej?i.  And 
David  put  them  off  him. 

David  is  at  length  presented  to  Saul  for 
his  champion  (v.  31)  and  he  bravely  under- 
takes to  fight  the  Philistine  (o.  32) :  Let  no 
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man  s  heart  fail  because  of  him.  It  would 
have  reflected  too  much  upon  the  valour  of 
his  prince  if  he  had  said.  Let  not  thy  heart 
fail;  therefore  he 'speaks  generally :  Let  no 
man's  heart  fail.  A  little  shepherd,  come 
but  this  morning  from  keeping  sheep,  has 
more  courage  than  all  the  mighty  men  of 
Israel,  and  encourages  them.  Thus  does 
God  often  send  good  words  to  his  Israel, 
and  do  great  things  for  them,  by  the  weak 
and  foolish  things  of  the  world.  David  only 
desires  a  commission  from  Saul  to  go  and 
fight  with  the  Philistine,  but  says  nothing 
to  him  of  the  reward  he  had  proposed,  be- 
cause that  was  not  the  thing  he  was  ambi- 
tious of,  but  only  the  honour  of  serving  God 
and  his  country :  nor  would  he  seem  to 
question  Saul's  generosity.  Two  things 
David  had  to  do  with  Saul : — 

I.  To  get  clear  of  the  objection  Saul  made 
against  his  undertaking.  "  Alas !"  says  Saul, 
"  thou  hast  a  good  heart  to  it,  but  art  by  no 
means  an  equal  match  for  this  Philistine. 
To  engage  with  him  is  to  throw  away  a  life 
which  may  better  be  reserved  for  more  agree- 
able services.  Thou  art  hut  a  youth,  rash 
and  inconsiderate,  weak  and  unversed  in 
arms  :  he  is  a  man  that  has  the  head  and 
hands  of  a  man,  a  man  of  loar,  trained  up 
and  inured  to  it  from  his  youth  (v.  33),  and 
how  canst  thou  expect  but  that  he  will  be 
too  hard  for  thee  ?"  David,  as  he  had  an- 
swered his  brother's  passion  with  meekness, 
so  he  answered  Saul's  fear  with  faith,  and 
gives  a  reason  of  the  hope  which  was  in  him 
that  he  should  conquer  the  Philistine,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Saul.  We  have  reason  to  fear 
that  Saul  had  no  great  acquaintance  with 
nor  regard  to  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore 
David,  in  reasoning  with  him,  fetched  not 
his  arguments  and  encouragements  thence, 
how  much  soever  he  had  an  eye  to  it  in  his 
own  mind.  But  he  argues  from  experience ; 
though  he  was  but  a  youth,  and  never  in  the 
wars,  yet  perhaps  he  had  done  as  much  as 
the  kilhng  of  Goliath  came  to,  for  he  had 
had,  by  divine  assistance,  spirit  enough  to 
encounter  and  strength  enough  to  subdue  a 
lion  once  and  another  time  a  bear  that  robbed 
him  of  his  lambs,  v.  34 — 36.  To  these  he 
compares  this  uncircumcised  Philistine,  looks 
upon  him  to  be  as  much  a  ravenous  beast  as 
either  of  them,  and  therefore  doubts  not  but 
to  deal  as  easily  with  him ;  and  hereby  he 
gives  Saul  to  understand  that  he  was  not  so 
inexperienced  in  hazardous  combats  as  he 
took  him  to  be. 

1.  He  tells  his  story  like  a  man  of  spirit. 
He  is  not  ashamed  to  own  that  he  kept  his 
father's  sheep,  which  his  brother  had  just 
now  upbraided  him  with.  So  far  is  he  from 
concealing  it  that  from  his  employment  as  a 
shepherd  he  fetches  the  experience  that  now 
animated  him.  But  he  lets  those  about  him 
know  that  he  was  no  ordinary  shepherd. 
Whatever  our  profession  or  calling  is,  be  it 
ever  so  mean,  we  should  labour  to  excel  in  it. 


and  do  the  business  of  it  in  the  best  manner. 
When  David  kept  sheep,  (1.)  He  approved 
himself  very  careful  and  tender  of  his  flock, 
though  it  was  not  his  own,  but  his  father's. 
He  could  not  see  a  lamb  in  distress  but  he 
would  venture  his  hfe  to  rescue  it.  This 
temper  made  him  fit  to  be  a  king,  to  whom  the 
lives  of  subjects  should  be  dear  and  their 
blood  precious  (Ps.  Ixxii.  14),  and  fit  to  be  a 
type  of  Christ,  the  good  Shepherd,  who 
gathers  the  lambs  in  his  arms  and  carries  them 
in  his  bosom  (Isa.  xl.  11),  and  who  not  only 
ventured,  but  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep. 
Thus  too  was  David  lit  to  be  an  example  to 
ministers  with  the  utmost  care  and  diligence 
to  watch  for  souls,  that  they  be  not  a  prey  to 
the  roaring  Hon.  (2.)  He  approved  himself 
very  bold  and  brave  in  the  defence  of  his 
flock.  This  was  that  which  he  was  now 
concerned  to  give  proof  of,  and  better  evi- 
dence could  not  be  demanded  than  this: 
"  Thy  servant  not  only  rescued  the  lambs, 
but,  to  revenge  the  injury,  slew  both  the  lion 
and  the  bear." 

2.  He  applies  his  story  like  a  man  of  faith. 
He  owns  (v.  37)  it  was  the  Lord  that  delivered 
him  from  the  lion  and  the  bear;  to  him  he 
gives  the  praise  of  that  great  achievement, 
and  thence  he  infers.  He  will  deliver  me  out 
of  the  hand  of  this  Philistine.  "  The  lion  and 
the  bear  were  enemies  only  to  me  and  my 
sheep,  and  it  was  in  defence  of  my  own  in- 
terest that  I  attacked  them ;  but  this  Philis- 
tine is  an  enemy  to  God  and  Israel,  defies  the 
armies  of  the  living  God,  and  it  is  for  their 
honour  that  I  attack  him."  Note,  (1.)  Our 
experiences  ought  to  be  improved  by  us  as 
our  encouragements  to  trust  in  God  and 
venture  in  the  way  of  duty.  He  that  has 
delivered  does  and  will.  (2.)  By  the  care 
which  common  Providence  takes  of  the  in- 
ferior creatures,  and  the  protection  they  are 
under,  we  may  be  encouraged  to  depend 
upon  that  special  Providence  which  sur- 
rounds the  Israel  of  God.  He  that  sets 
bounds  to  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  the  rage 
of  wild  beasts  can  and  will  restrain  the  wrath 
of  wicked  men.  Paul  seems  to  allude  to  this 
of  David  (2  Tim.  iv.  17,  18),  I  was  delivered 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  and  therefore,  I 
trust,  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me.  And  per- 
haps David  here  thought  of  the  story  of 
Samson,  and  encouraged  himself  with  it; 
for  his  slaying  a  lion  was  a  happy  presage  of 
his  many  illustrious  victories  over  the  Phi- 
listines in  single  combat.  Thus  David  took 
off  Saul's  objection  against  his  undertaking, 
and  gained  a  commission  to  fight  the  Philis- 
tine, with  which  Saul  gave  him  a  hearty 
good  wish ;  since  he  would  not  venture  him- 
self, he  prayed  for  him  that  would :  Go,  and 
the  Lord  be  with  thee,  a  good  word,  if  it  was 
not  spoken  customarily,  and  in  a  formal 
manner,  as  too  often  it  is.  But  David  has 
somewhat  to  do  likewise, 

II.  To  get  clear  of  the  armour  wheremth 
Saul  would,  by  aU  means,  have  him  dressed 
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up  when  he  went  upon  this  great  action 
(v.  38):  He  armed  David  with  his  armour, 
not  that  which  he  wore  himself,  the  dispro- 
portion of  his  stature  would  not  admit  that, 
hut  some  that  he  kept  in  his  armoury,  little 
thinking  that  he  on  whom  he  now  put  his 
helmet  and  coat  of  mail  must  shortly  inherit 
liis  crown  and  robe.  David,  being  not  yet 
resolved  which  way  to  attack  his  enemy, 
girded  on  his  sword,  not  knowing,  as  yet,  but 
he  should  hav^e  occasion  to  make  use  of  it ; 
but  he  found  the  armour  would  but  encum- 
ber him,  and  would  be  rather  his  burden 
than  his  defence,  and  therefore  he  desires 
leave  of  Saul  to  put  them  off  again  :  I  can- 
not go  with  thesCyfor  I  have  not  proved  them, 
that  is,  "  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
such  accoutrements  as  these."  We  may 
suppose  Saul's  armour  was  both  very  fine 
and  very  firm,  but  what  good  would  it  do 
David  if  it  were  not  fit,  or  if  he  knew  not 
how  to  manage  himself  in  it  ?  Those  that 
aim  at  things  above  their  education  and 
usage,  and  covet  the  attire  and  armour  of 
princes,  forget  that  that  is  the  best  for  us 
which  we  are  fit  for  and  accustomed  to ;  if 
we  had  our  desire,  we  should  wish  to  be  in 
our  own  coat  again,  and  should  say,  "We 
cannot  go  with  these ;"  we  had  therefore 
better  go  without  them. 

40  And  he  took  liis  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  chose  him  five  smooth 
stones  out  of  the  brook,  and  put  them 
in  a  shepherd's  bag  which  he  had, 
even  in  a  scrip  ;  and  his  sUng  ivas  in 
his  hand :  and  he  drew  near  to  the 
Phihstine.  41  And  the  Phihstine 
came  on  and  drew  near  unto  David ; 
and  the  man  that  bare  the  shield  went 
before  him.  42  And  when  the  Phi- 
listine looked  a])out,  and  saw  David, 
he  disdained  him :  for  he  was  but  a 
youth,  and  ruddy,  and  of  a  fair  coun- 
tenance. 43  And  the  Philistine  said 
unto  David,  ^m  I  a  dog,  that  thou 
comest  to  me  with  staves  ?  And  the 
Philistine  cursed  David  by  his  gods. 
44  And  the  Philistine  said  to  David, 
Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh 
unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  45  Then  said 
David  to  the  Philistine,  Thou  comest 
to  me  with  a  sword,  and  with  a  spear, 
and  with  a  shield :  but  I  come  to  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  whom 
thou  hast  defied.  46  This  day  will 
the  Lord  deliver  thee  into  mine 
hand ;  and  I  will  smite  thee,  and  take 
thine  head  from  thee  j  and  I  will  give 
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the  carcases  of  the  host  of  the  Philis- 
tines this  day  unto  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth; 
that  all  the  earth  may  know  that  there 
is  a  God  in  Israel.  47  And  all  this 
assembly  shall  know  that  the  Lord 
saveth  not  with  sword  and  spear :  for 
the  battle  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  will 
give  you  into  our  hands. 


We  are  now  coming  near  this  famous 
combat,  and  have  in  these  verses  the  pre- 
parations and  remonstrances  made  on  both 
sides. 

I.  The  preparations  made  on  both  sides 
for  the  encounter.  The  Philistine  was  already 
fixed,  as  he  had  been  daily  for  the  last  forty 
days.  Well  might  he  go  with  his  armour, 
for  he  had  sufficiently  proved  it.  Only  we 
are  told  (v.  41)  that  he  came  on  and  drew  near, 
a  signal,  it  is  likely,  being  given  that  his 
challenge  was  accepted,  and,  as  if  he  dis- 
trusted his  helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  a  man 
went  before  him,  carrying  his  shield,  for  his 
own  hands  were  full  with  his  sword  and 
spear,  v.  45.  But  what  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion is  David  furnished  with  ?  Truly  none 
but  what  he  brought  with  him  as  a  shep- 
herd; no  breastplate,  nor  corselet,  but  his 
plain  shepherd's  coat ;  no  spear,  but  his  staff; 
no  sword  nor  bow,  but  his  sling ;  no  quiver, 
but  his  scrip ;  nor  any  arrows,  but,  instead 
of  them,  five  smooth  stones  picked  up  out 
of  the  brook,  v.  40.  By  this  it  appeared 
that  his  confidence  was  purely  in  the  power 
of  God,  and  not  in  any  sufficiency  of  his 
own,  and  that  now  at  length  he  who  put  it 
into  his  heart  to  fight  the  Philistine  put  it 
into  his  head  with  what  weapons  to  do  it. 

II.  The  conference  which  precedes  the  en- 
counter, in  which  observe, 

1.  How  very  proud  Goliath  was,  (1.)  With 
what  scorn  he  looked  upon  his  adversary,  v. 
42.  He  looked  about,  expecting  to  meet 
some  tall  strong  man,  but,  when  he  saw 
what  a  mean  figure  he  made  with  whom  he 
was  to  engage,  he  disdained  him,  thought  it 
below  him  to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  fearing 
that  the  contemptibleness  of  the  champion 
he  contended  with  would  lessen  the  glory  of 
his  victory.  He  took  notice  of  his  person, 
that  he  was  but  a  youth,  not  come  to  his 
strength,  ruddy  and  of  a  fair  countenance^ 
fitter  to  accompany  the  virgins  of  Israel  in 
their  dances  (if  mixed  dancing  was  then  in 
use)  than  to  lead  on  the  men  of  Israel  in 
their  battles.  He  took  notice  of  his  array 
with  great  indignation  (v.  43) :  "Am  I  a  dog, 
that  thou  comest  to  me  with  staves?  Dost 
thou  think  to  beat  me  as  easily  as  thou  dost 
thy  shepherd's  dog?"  (2.)  With  what  con- 
fidence he  presumed  ujjon  his  success.  He 
cursed  David  by  his  gods,  imprecating  the 
impotent  vengeance  of  his  idols  againsc  him, 
thinking  these  fire-balls  thrown  about  hina 
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would  secure  his  success  :  and  therefore,  in 
confidence  of  that,  he  darts  his  grimaces,  as 
if  threatening  words  would  kill  (v.  44) : 
"  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  it  will  be  a  tender  and  deli- 
cate feast  for  them."  Thus  the  security  and 
presumption  of  fools  destroy  them. 

2.  How  very  pious  David  was.  His 
speech  savours  nothing  of  ostentation,  but 
God  is  all  in  all  in  it,  v.  45 — 47.  (1.)  He 
derives  his  authority  from  God  :  "  /  come  to 
thee  by  warrant  and  commission  from  heaven, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  has  called  me 
to  and  anointed  me  for  this  undertaking, 
who,  by  his  universal  providence,  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  of  all  hosts,  and  therefore  has 
power  to  do  what  he  pleases,  and,  by  the 
special  grace  of  his  covenant,  is  the  God  of 
the  armies  of  Israel,  and  therefore  has  en- 
gaged and  will  employ  his  power  for  their 
protection,  and  against  thee  who  hast  im- 
piously defied  them."  The  name  of  God 
David  relied  on,  as  Goliath  did  on  his  sword 
and  spear.  See  Ps.  xx.  7;  cxviii.  10,  11. 
(2.)  He  depends  for  success  upon  God,  v.  46. 
David  speaks  with  as  much  assurance  as  Go- 
liath had  done,  but  upon  better  ground  ;  it 
is  his  faith  that  says,  "  This  day  will  the  Lord 
deliver  thee  into  my  hand,  and  not  only  thy 
carcase,  but  the  carcases  of  the  host  of  the 
Philistines,  shall  be  given  to  the  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey."  (3.)  He  devotes  the  praise 
and  glory  of  all  to  God.  He  did  not,  like 
Goliath,  seek  his  own  honour,  but  the  ho- 
nour of  God,  not  doubting  but  by  the  suc- 
cess of  this  action,  [l.]  All  the  world  should 
be  made  to  know  that  there  is  a  God,  and 
that  the  God  of  Israel  is  the  one  only  living 
and  true  God,  and  all  other  pretended  deities 
are  vanity  and  a  lie.  [2.]  All  Israel  (whom 
he  calls  not  this  army,  but  this  assembly,  or 
church,  because  they  were  now  religiously 
attending  the  goings  of  their  God  and  King, 
as  they  used  to  do  in  the  sanctuary)  shall 
know  that  the  Lord  saveth  not  with  sword  and 
spear  (v.  47),  but  can,  when  he  pleases,  save 
without  either  and  against  both,  Ps.  xlvi.  9. 
David  addresses  himself  to  this  combat 
rather  as  a  priest  that  was  going  to  oflfer  a 
sacrifice  to  the  justice  of  God  than  as  a 
soldier  that  was  going  to  engage  an  enemy 
of  his  country. 

48  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
Philistine  arose,  and  came  and  drew 
nigh  to  meet  David,  that  David 
hasted,  and  ran  toward  the  army  to 
meet  the  Philistine.  49  And  David 
put  his  hand  in  his  bag,  and  took 
thence  a  stone,  and  slang  it,  and 
smote  the  Philistine  in  his  forehead, 
that  the  stone  sunk  into  his  fore- 
head; and  he  fell  upon  his  face  to 
the  earth.  50  So  David  prevailed 
over  the  Philistine  with  a  sling  and 
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with  a  stone,  and  smote  the  Philis- 
tine, and  slew  him ;  but  there  was  no 
sword  in  the  hand  of  David.  51 
Therefore  David  ran,  and  stood  upon 
the  Philistine,  and  took  his  sword, 
and  drew  it  out  of  the  sheath  thereof, 
and  slew  him,  and  cut  off  his  head 
therewith.  And  when  the  Philistines 
saw  their  champion  was  dead,  they 
fled.  52  And  the  men  of  Israel  and 
of  Judah  arose,  and  shouted,  and 
pursued  the  Philistines,  until  thou 
come  to  the  valley,  and  to  the  gates 
of  Ekron.  And  the  wounded  of  the 
Philistines  fell  down  by  the  way  to 
Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath,  and  unto 
Ekron.  53  And  the  children  of  Is- 
rael returned  from  chasing  after  the 
Philistines,  and  they  spoiled  their 
tents.  54  And  David  took  the  head 
of  the  Philistine,  and  brought  it  to 
Jerusalem ;  but  he  put  his  armour  in 
his  tent.  55  And  when  Saul  saw 
David  go  forth  against  the  Philistine, 
he  said  unto  Abner,  the  captain  of 
the  host,  Abner,  whose  son  is  this 
youth  ?  And  Abner  said.  As  thy  soul 
liveth,  O  king,  I  cannot  tell,  56"  And 
the  king  said,  Enquire  thou  whose 
son  the  stripling  is.  57  And  as 
David  returned  from  the  slaughter  of 
the  Philistine,  Abner  took  him,  and 
brought  him  before  Saul  with  the 
head  of  the  Philistine  in  his  hand 
58  And  Saul  said  to  him,  Whose  son 
art  thou,  thou  young  man?  And 
David  answered,  I  am  the  son  of  thy 
servant  Jesse  the  Beth-lehemite. 

Here  is,  1.  The  engagement  between  the 
two  champions,  v.  48.  To  this  engagement 
the  Phihstine  advanced  with  a  great  deal  of 
state  and  gravity ;  if  he  must  encounter  a 
pigmy,  yet  it  shall  be  with  the  magnificence 
of  a  giant  and  a  grandee.  This  is  intimated 
in  the  manner  of  expression :  He  arose,  and 
came,  and  drew  nigh,  like  a  stalking  moun- 
tain, overlaid  with  brass  and  iron,  to  meet 
David.  David  advanced  with  no  less  ac- 
tivity and  cheerfulness,  as  one  that  aimed 
more  to  do  execution  than  to  make  a  figure  : 
He  hasted,  and  ran,  being  lightly  clad,  to 
meet  the  Philistine.  We  may  imagine  with 
what  tenderness  and  compassion  the  Israel- 
ites saw  such  a  pleasing  youth  as  this  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  mouth  of  destruction, 
but  he  knew  whom  he  had  believed  and  for 
whom  he  acted.  2.  The  fall  of  Goliath  in 
this  engagement.     He  was  in  no  haste,  be« 
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cause  in  no  fear,  but  confident  that  he  should 
soon  at  one  stroke  cleave  his  adversary's 
head  ;  but,  while  he  was  preparing  to  do  it 
solemnly,  David  did  his  business  effectually, 
without  any  parade  :  he  slang  a  stone  which 
hit  him  in  the  forehead,  and,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  fetched  him  to  the  ground,  v.  49. 
Goliath  knew  there  were  famous  slingers  in 
Israel  (Judg.  xx.  16),  yet  was  either  so  for- 
getful or  presumptuous  as  to  go  Avith  the 
beaver  of  his  helmet  open,  and  thither,  to 
the  only  part  left  exposed,  not  so  much 
David's  art  as  God's  providence  directed  the 
stone,  and  brought  it  with  such  force  that 
it  sunk  into  his  head,  notwithstanding  the 
impudence  with  which  his  forehead  was 
brazened.  See  how  frail  and  uncertain  life 
is,  even  when  it  thinks  itself  best  fortified, 
and  how  quickly,  how  easily,  and  with  how 
small  a  matter,  the  passage  may  be  opened 
for  life  to  go  out  and  death  to  enter.  Go- 
liath himself  has  not  power  over  the  spirit  to 
retain  the  spirit,  Eccl.  viii.  8.  Let  not  the 
strong  man  glory  in  his  strength,  nor  the 
armed  man  in  his  armour.  See  how  God 
resists  the  proud  and  pours  contempt  upon 
those  that  bid  defiance  to  him  and  his  people. 
None  ever  hardened  his  heart  against  God 
and  prospered.  One  of  the  Rabbin  thinks 
that  when  Goliath  said  to  David,  Come,  and 
I  will  give  thy  flesh  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  he 
threw  up  his  head  so  hastily  that  his  helmet 
fell  off,  and  so  left  his  broad  forehead  a  fair 
mark  for  David.  To  complete  the  execution, 
David  drew  Goliath's  own  sword,  a  two- 
handed  weapon  for  David,  and  with  it  cut 
off  his  head,  v.  5 1 .  What  need  had  David  to 
take  a  sword  of  his  own  ?  his  enemy's  sword 
shall  serve  his  purpose,  when  he  has  occasion 
for  one.  God  is  greatly  glorified  when  his 
proud  enemies  are  cut  off  with  their  own 
sword  and  he  makes  their  own  tongues  to  fall 
upon  them,  Ps.  Ixiv.  8.  David's  victory  over 
Goliath  was  typical  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
son  of  David  over  Satan  and  all  the  powers 
of  darkness,  whom  he  spoiled,  and  made  a 
show  of  them  openly  (Col.  ii.  15)i  and  we 
through  him  are  more  than  conquerors,  3. 
The  defeat  of  the  Philistines'  army  hereupon. 
They  relied  wholly  upon  the  strength  of 
their  champion,  and  therefore,  when  they 
saw  him  slain,  they  did  not,  as  Goliath  had 
offered,  throw  down  their  arms  and  surrender 
themselves  servants  to  Israel  (v.  9),  but  took 
to  their  heels,  being  wholly  dispirited,  and 
thinking  it  to  no  purpose  to  oppose  one  be- 
fore whom  such  a  mighty  man  had  fallen  : 
They  fled  {v.  51),  and  this  put  life  into  the 
Israelites,  who  shouted  and  pursued  them 
(David,  it  is  probable,  leading  them  on  in 
the  pursuit)  even  to  the  gates  of  their  own 
cities,  V.  52.  In  their  return  from  the  chase 
they  seized  all  the  baggage,  plundered  the 
tents  {v.  53),  and  enriched  themselves  with 
the  spoil.  4.  David's  disposal  of  his  tro- 
phies,©. 54.  He  brought  the  head  of  the 
Philistine  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  a  terror  to  the 
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Jebusites,  who  held  the  strong-hold  of  Sion : 
it  is  probable  that  he  carried  it  in  triumph 
to  other  cities.  His  armour  he  laid  up  in  his 
tent ;  only  the  sword  was  preserved  behmd 
the  ephod  in  the  tabernacle,  as  consecrated 
to  God,  and  a  memorial  of  the  victory  to  his 
honour,  ch.  xxi.  9.  5.  The  notice  that  was 
taken  of  David.  Though  he  had  been  at 
court  formerly,  yet,  having  been  for  some 
time  absent  (v.  15),  Saul  had  forgotten  him, 
being  melancholy  and  mindless,  and  little 
thinking  that  his  musician  would  have  spirit 
enough  to  be  his  champion ;  and  therefore, 
as  if  he  had  never  seen  him  before,  he  asked 
whose  son  he  was.  Abner  was  a  stranger  tc 
him,  but  brought  him  to  Saul  (».  57),  and  ha 
gave  a  modest  account  of  himself,  v.  58. 
And  now  he  was  introduced  to  the  court 
with  much  greater  advantages  than  before, 
in  which  he  owned  God's  hand  performing 
all  things  for  him. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

lu  the  course  of  the  foregoiug:  chapter  we  left  David  in  triumph  ; 
iipw  in  thin  chapter  we  have,  I.  The  improvement  of  hii 
triumphs  ;  he  soon  became,  1.  Saul's  constant  atteniiant,  ver.  2. 
2.  Jonathan's  covenant  friend,  ver.  1,  3,  4.  3.  The  darling;  of  hit 
country,  ver.  5,  7,  16.  H.  The  allayii  of  his  triumphs.  Thif 
is  the  vanity  that  accompanies  even  a  right  work,  that  "  for  it  « 
man  is  envied,"  Eccl.  iv.  4.  So  David  was  by  Saul.  1.  Ha 
hated  him,  and  sought  to  kill  him  himself,  ver.  8—11.  2.  Ila 
feared  him,  and  contrived  how  he  might  have  some  miscliiel 
done  him,  ver.  I'J — 17.  He  proposed  to  marry  his  daughter  la 
him  ;  but,  [1.]  Cheated  him  of  the  eldest  to  provoke  him  (ver, 
19),  and,  [2.]  Gave  him  the  younger,  upon  conditions  which 
would  endanger  his  life,  ver.  20— 26.  ISut  David  performed  his 
conditions  bravely  (ver.  26,  27),  and  grew  to  be  more  and  more 
esteemed,  ver.  23—30.  Still  David  is  rising,  but  (as  all  that 
aim  at  the  crown  of  life  must  expect)  he  had  a  great  deal  •! 
difliculiy  and  opposition  to  grapple  with. 

AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  had 
made  an  end  of  speaking  unto 
Saul,  that  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was 
knit  with  the  soul  of  David,  and 
Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul. 
2  And  Saul  took  him  that  day,  and 
would  let  him  go  no  more  home  to 
his  father's  house.  3  Then  Jonathan 
and  David  made  a  covenant,  because 
he  loved  him  as  his  own  soul.  4  And 
Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  the  robe 
that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  to 
David,  and  his  g.irments,  even  to  his 
sword,  and  to  his  bow,  and  to  his 
girdle.  5  And  David  went  out  whi- 
thersoever Saul  sent  him,  and  behaved 
himself  wisely :  and  Saul  set  him  over 
the  men  of  war,  and  he  was  accepted 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  and  also 
in  the  sight  of  Saul's  servants. 

David  was  anointed  to  the  crown  to  take 
it  out  of  Saul's  hand,  and  over  Jonathan's 
head,  and  yet  here  we  find, 

I.  That  Saul,  who  was  now  in  possession 
of  the  crown,  reposed  a  confidence  in  him, 
God  so  ordering  it,  that  he  might  by  his 
preferment  at  court  be  prej)ared  for  future 
service.  Saul  now  took  David  home  with 
him,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  return  again 
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to  his  retirement,  v.  2.  And  David  having 
signaUzed  himself  above  the  men  of  war,  in 
taking  up  the  challenge  which  they  declined, 
Saul  set  him  over  the  men  of  war  (v.  5),  not 
that  he  made  him  general  (Abner  was  in  that 
post),  but  perhaps  captain  of  the  life-guard ; 
or,  though  he  was  youngest,  he  ordered  him 
to  have  the  precedency,  in  recompence  of 
his  great  services.  He  employed  him  in  the 
affairs  of  government ;  and  David  went  out 
whithersoever  Saul  sent  him,  showing  himself 
as  dutiful  as  he  was  bold  and  courageous. 
Those  that  hope  to  rule  must  first  learn  to 
obey.  He  had  approved  himself  a  dutiful 
son  to  Jesse  his  father,  and  now  a  dutiful 
servant  to  Saul  his  master ;  those  that  are 
good  in  one  relation  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be 
so  in  another. 

H.  That  Jonathan,  Avho  was  heir  to  the 
crown,  entered  into  covenant  with  him,  God 
so  ordering  it,  that  David's  way  might  be  the 
clearer  when  his  rival  was  his  friend.  1. 
Jonathan  conceived  an  extraordinary  kind- 
ness and  affection  for  him  (u.  1) :  When  he 
had  made  an  end  of  speaking  to  Saul  he  fell 
perfectly  in  love  with  him.  Whether  it 
refers  to  his  conference  with  Saul  before  the 
battle  (ch.  xvii.  34,  37),  or  to  that  after  {v. 
51),  in  which  it  is  probable  much  more  was 
said  than  is  there  set  down,  is  uncertain. 
But,  in  both,  David  expressed  himself  with 
oo  much  prudence,  modesty,  and  piety,  such 
a  felicity  of  expression,  with  so  much  bold- 
ness and  yet  so  much  sweetness,  and  all  this 
so  natural  and  unaffected,  and  the  more  sur- 
prising because  of  the  disadvantages  of  his 
education  and  appearance,  that  the  soul  of 
Jonathan  was  immediately  knit  unto  the  soul 
of  David.  Jonathan  had  formerly  set  upon 
a  Philistine  army  with  the  same  faith  and 
bravery  with  which  David  had  now  attacked 
a  Philistine  giant ;  so  that  there  was  between 
them  a  very  near  resemblance  of  affections, 
dispositions,  and  counsels,  which  made  their 
spirits  unite  so  easily,  so  quickly,  so  closely, 
that  they  seemed  but  as  one  soul  in  two 
bodies.  None  had  so  much  reason  to  dislike 
David  as  Jonathan  had,  because  he  was  to 
put  him  by  the  crown,  yet  none  regards  him 
more.  Those  that  are  governed  in  their  love 
by  principles  of  wisdom  and  grace  will  not 
sufier  their  affections  to  be  alienated  by  any 
secular  regards  or  considerations :  the  greater 
thoughts  will  swallow  up  and  overrule  the 
less.  2.  He  testified  his  love  to  David  by  a 
generous  present  he  made  him,  v.  4.  He 
was  uneasy  at  seeing  so  great  a  soul,  though 
lodged  in  so  fair  a  body,  yet  disguised  in  the 
mean  and  despicable  dress  of  a  poor  shep- 
herd, and  therefore  takes  care  to  put  him 
speedily  into  the  habit  of  a  courtier  (for  he 
gave  him  a  robe)  and  of  a  soldier,  for  he 
gave  him,  instead  of  his  staff  and  sling,  a 
sword  and  bow,  and,  instead  of  his  shep- 
herd's scrip,  a  girdle,  either  a  belt  or  a  sash  ; 
and,  which  made  the  present  much  more 
obliging,  they  were  the  same  that  he  himself 
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had  worn,  and  (as  a  presage  of  what  would 
follow)  he  stripped  himself  of  them  to  dress 
David  in  them.  Saul's  would  not  fit  him, 
but  Jonathan's  did.  Their  bodies  were  of  a 
size,  a  circumstance  which  well  agreed  with 
the  suitableness  of  their  minds.  When  Saui 
put  these  marks  of  honour  on  David  he  put 
them  off  again,  because  he  would  first  earn 
them  and  then  wear  them  ;  but,  now  that  he 
had  given  proofs  of  the  spirit  of  a  prince  and 
a  soldier,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  wear  the 
habits  of  a  prince  and  a  soldier.  David  is 
seen  in  Jonathan's  clothes,  that  all  may  take 
notice  he  is  a  Jonathan's  second  self.  Our 
Lord  Jesus  has  thus  shown  his  love  to  us, 
that  he  stripped  himself  to  clothe  us,  emptied 
himself  to  enrich  us  ;  nay,  he  did  more  than 
Jonathan,  he  clothed  himself  Avith  our  rags, 
whereas  Jonathan  did  not  put  on  David's, 
3.  He  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  this  friend' 
ship.  So  entirely  satisfied  were  they  in  each 
other,  even  at  the  first  interview,  that  they 
made  a  covenant  with  each  other,  v.  3. 
Their  mutual  affection  was  sincere  ;  and  he 
that  bears  an  honest  mind  startles  not  at  as- 
surances. True  love  desires  to  be  constant. 
Those  who  love  Christ  as  their  own  souls 
will  be  willing  to  join  themselves  to  him  in 
an  everlasting  covenant. 

HI.  That  both  court  and  country  agree  to 
bless  him.  It  is  but  seldom  that  they  agree 
in  their  favourites  ;  yet  David  was  accepted 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  and  also  (which 
was  strange)  in  the  sight  of  Saul's  servants, 
V.  5,  The  former  cordially  loved  him,  the 
latter  could  not  for  shame  but  caress  and 
compliment  him.  And  it  was  certainly  a 
great  instance  of  the  power  of  God's  grace 
in  David  that  he  was  able  to  bear  all  this 
respect  and  honour  flowing  in  upon  him  on 
a  sudden  without  being  lifted  up  above 
measure.  Those  that  climb  so  fast  have 
need  of  good  heads  and  good  hearts.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  know  how  to  abound  than 
how  to  be  abased. 

6  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  came, 
when  David  was  returned  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  that  the 
women  came  out  of  all  cities  of 
Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  to  meet 
king  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and 
with  instruments  of  music.  7  And 
the  women  answered  one  another  as 
they  played,  and  said,  Saul  hath  slain 
his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten 
thousands.  8  And  Saul  was  very 
wroth,  and  the  saying  displeased  him ; 
and  he  said.  They  have  ascribed  unto 
David  ten  thousands,  and  to  me  they 
have  ascribed  hut  thousands :  and 
what  can  he  have  more  but  the  king- 
dom ?  J)  And  Saul  eyed  David  from 
that   day  and  forward.     10   And  it 
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came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  tlie 
evil  spirit  from  God  came  upon  Saul, 
and  he  prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the 
house :  and  David  played  with  his 
hand,  as  at  other  times :  and  ihei'e 
was  a  javelin  in  Saul's  hand.  11  And 
Saul  cast  the  javelin ;  for  he  said,  I 
will  smite  David  even  to  the  wall  iviih 
it.  And  David  avoided  out  of  his 
presence  twice. 

Now  begin  David*s  troubles,  and  tliey  not 
only  tread  on  the  heels  of  his  triumphs,  but 
take  rise  from  them,  such  is  the  vanity  of 
that  in  this  world  which  seems  greatest. 

I.  He  was  too  much  magnified  by  the 
common  people.  Some  time  after  the  vic- 
tory Saul  went  a  triumphant  progress 
through  the  cities  of  Israel  that  lay  next 
him,  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
country.  And,  when  he  made  his  public 
entry  into  any  place,  the  women  were  most 
forward  to  show  him  respect,  as  was  usual 
then  in  public  triumphs  (v.  6),  and  they  had 
j?ot  a  song,  it  seems,  which  they  sang  in 
their  dances  (made  by  some  poet  or  other, 
that  was  a  great  admirer  of  David's  bravery, 
and  was  more  just  than  wise,  in  giving  his 
achievements  in  the  late  action  the  prefer- 
ence before  Saul's),  the  burden  of  which  was, 
Saul  has  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his 
ten  thousands.  Such  a  difference  as  this 
Moses  made  between  the  numbers  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  Deut.  xxxiii.  17. 

II,  This  mightily  displeased  Saul,  and 
made  him  envy  David,  v.  8,  9.  He  ought 
to  have  considered  that  they  referred  only  to 
this  late  action,  and  intended  not  to  diminish 
any  of  Saul's  former  exploits  ;  and  that  in 
the  action  now  celebrated  it  was  undeniably 
true  that  David,  in  killing  Goliath,  did  in 
effect  slay  all  the  Philistines  that  were  slain 
that  day  and  defeated  the  whole  army ;  so 
that  they  did  but  give  David  his  due.  It 
may  be,  he  that  composed  the  song  only 
used  a  poetical  liberty,  and  intended  not  any 
invidious  comparison  between  Saul  and 
David ;  or,  if  he  did,  it  was  below  the  great 
mind  of  a  prince  to  take  notice  of  such  a  re- 
flection upon  his  personal  honour,  when  it 
appeared  that  the  glory  of  the  public  was 
sincerely  intended.  But  Saul  was  very 
wroth,  and  presently  suspected  some  treason- 
able design  at  the  bottom  of  it :  What  can 
he  have  more  but  the  kingdom  ?  This  made 
him  eye  David  as  one  he  was  jealous  of  and 
sought  advantages  against  (u,  9):  his  coun- 
tenance was  not  towards  him  as  it  had  been. 
Proud  men  cannot  endure  to  hear  any  praised 
but  themselves,  and  think  all  the  honour 
lost  that  goes  by  themselves.  It  is  a  sign 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  departed  from 
men  if  they  be  peevish  in  their  resentment 
of  affronts,  envious  and  suspicious  of  all 
about  them,  and    ill-natured  in  their  con- 
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duct ;  for  the  wisdom  from  above  makes  us 
quite  otherwise. 

III.  In  his  fury  he  aimed  to  kill  David, 
»,  10,  11.  Jealousy  is  the  rage  of  a  man  ;  it 
made  Saul  outrageous  against  David  and  im- 
patient to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  1.  His 
fits  of  frenzy  returned  upon  him.  The  very 
next  day  after  he  conceived  malice  against 
David  the  evil  spirit  from  God,  that  had 
formerly  haunted  him,  seized  him  again. 
Those  that  indulge  themselves  in  envy  and 
uncharitableness  give  place  to  the  devil,  and 
prepare  for  the  re-entry  of  the  unclean  spirit, 
with  seven  others  more  wicked.  Where 
envy  is  there  is  confusion.  Saul  pretended 
a  religious  ecstasy:  He  prophesied  in  the 
midst  of  the  house,  that  is,  he  had  the  ges- 
tures and  motions  of  a  prophet,  and  hu- 
moured the  thing  well  enough  to  decoy 
David  into  a  snare,  and  that  he  might  be 
fearless  of  any  danger  and  off  his  guard  ; 
and  perhaps  designing,  if  he  could  but  kill 
him,  to  impute  it  to  a  divine  impulse  and  to 
charge  it  upon  the  spirit  of  prophecy  with 
which  he  seemed  to  be  animated  :  but  really 
it  was  a  hellish  fury  that  actuated  him.  2. 
David,  though  advanced  to  a  much  higher 
post  of  honour,  disdained  not,  for  his 
master's  service,  to  return  to  his  harp  :  He 
played  with  his  hand  as  at  other  times.  Let 
not  the  highest  think  any  thing  below  them 
whereby  they  may  do  good  and  be  service- 
able to  those  they  are  obliged  to.  3.  He 
took  this  opportunity  to  aim  at  the  death  of 
David.  A  sword  in  a  madman's  hand  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  especially  such  a  madman 
as  Saul  was,  that  was  mad  with  malice. 
Yet  he  had  a  javelin  or  dart  in  his  hand, 
which  he  projected,  endeavouring  thereby 
to  slay  David,  not  in  a  sudden  passion,  but 
deliberately :  /  will  smite  David  to  the  wall 
with  it,  with  such  a  desperate  force  did  he 
throw  it.  Justly  does  David  complain  of 
his  enemies  that  they  hated  him  with  a  cruel 
hatred,  Ps.  xxv.  19.  No  life  is  thought  too 
precious  to  be  sacrificed  to  malice.  If  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  great  service  David  had 
done  to  the  public  could  not  assuage  Saul's 
fury,  yet  one  would  think  he  should  have 
allowed  himself  to  consider  the  kindness 
David  was  now  doing  him,  in  relieving  him, 
as  no  one  else  could,  against  the  worst  of 
troubles.  Those  are  possessed  with  a  devilish 
spirit  indeed  that  render  evil  for  good.  Com- 
pare David,  with  his  harp  in  his  hand,  aim- 
ing to  serve  Saul,  and  Saul,  with  his  javelin 
in  his  hand,  aiming  to  slay  David ;  and  ob- 
serve the  meekness  and  usefulness  of  God's 
persecuted  people  and  the  brutishness  and 
barbarity  of  their  persecutors.  The  blood- 
thirsty hate  the  upright,  but  the  just  seek  his 
soul,  Prov.  xxix.  10.  4.  David  happily 
avoided  the  blow  twice  (namely,  now,  anci 
afterwards,  ch.  xix.  10);  he  did  not  throw 
the  javelin  at  Saul  again,  but  withdrew, 
not  fighting  but  flying  for  his  own  preserva- 
tion ;    though  he    had    both    Rtrength  and 
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courage  enough,  and  colour  of  right,  to 
make  resistance  and  reVenge  the  injury,  yet 
he  did  no  more  than  secure  himself,  by  get- 
ting out  of  the  way  of  it.  David,  no  doubt, 
had  a  watchful  eye  upon  Saul's  hand,  and 
the  javelin  in  it,  and  did  as  bravely  in  running 
from  it  as  he  did  lately  in  running  upon  Go- 
liath. Yet  his  safety  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  watchful  eye  of  God's  providence  upon 
him,  saving  his  servant  from  the  hurtful 
sword  ;  and  by  this  narrow  escape  it  seemed 
he  was  designed  for  something  extraordinary. 
12  And  Saul  was  afraid  of  David, 
because  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and 
was  departed  from  Saul.  13  There- 
fore Saul  removed  him  from  him,  and 
made  him  his  captain  over  a  thousand; 
and  he  went  out  and  came  in  before 
the  people.  14  And  David  behaved 
himself  wisely  in  all  his  ways ;  and 
the  Lord  was  with  him.  ir>  Where- 
fore when  Saul  saw  that  he  behaved 
himself  A^ery  w^isely,  he  was  afraid  of 
him.  16  But  all  Israel  and  Judah 
loved  David,  because  he  went  out  and 
came  in  before  them.  17  And  Saul 
said  to  David,  Behold  my  elder 
daughter  Merab,  her  will  I  give  thee 
to  wife  :  only  be  thou  valiant  for  me, 
and  fight  the  Lord's  battles.  For 
Saul  said,  Let  not  my  hand  be  upon 
him,  but  let  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines be  upon  him.  18  And  David 
said  unto  Saul,  Who  am  I  ?  and  what 
is  my  life,  or  my  father's  family  in 
Israel,  that  I  should  be  son  in  law  to 
the  king  ?  19  But  it  came  to  pass  at 
the  time  when  Merab  Saul's  daughter 
should  have  been  given  to  David, 
that  she  was  given  unto  Adriel  the 
Meholathite  to  wife.  20  And  Michal 
Saul's  daughter  loved  David :  and 
they  told  Saul,  and  the  thing  pleased 
him.  21  And  Saul  said,  I  will  give 
him  her,  that  she  may  be  a  snare  to 
him,  and  that  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines may  be  against  him.  Where- 
fore Saul  said  to  David,  Thou  shalt 
this  day  be  my  son  in  law  in  the  one 
of  the  twain.  22  And  Saul  com- 
manded his  servants,  saying,  Com- 
mune with  David  secretly,  and  say, 
Behold,  the  king  hath  dehght  in  thee, 
and  all  his  servants  love  thee :  now 
therefore  be  the  king's  son  in  law. 
23  And  Saul's  servants  spake  those 
words  in  the    ears  of  David.     And 


I  David  said,  Seemeth  it  to  you  a  light 
j  thing  to  be  a  king's  son  in  law,  seeing 
that  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  lightly  es- 
I  teemed  ?  24  And  the  servants  of 
I  Saul  told  him,  saying,  On  this  man- 
ner spake  David.  25  And  Saul  said. 
Thus  shall  ye  say  to  David,  The  king 
desireth  not  any  dowry,  but  a  hundred 
foreskins  of  the  Philistines,  to  be 
avenged  of  the  king's  enemies.  But 
Saul  thought  to  make  David  fall  by 
the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  26  And 
when  his  servants  told  David  these 
words,  it  pleased  David  well  to  be  the 
king's  son  in  law  :  and  the  days  were 
not  expired.  27  Wherefore  David 
arose  and  went,  he  and  his  men,  and 
slew  of  the  Philistines  two  hundred 
men ;  and  David  brought  their  fore- 
skins, and  they  gave  them  in  full  tale 
that  he  might  be  the 
law.     And   Saul  save 


to  the   king, 
king's  son  in 
liim  Michal  his  daughter  to  wife.    28 
saw  and  knew   that   the 
ivas   with    David,    and    tJiat 
daughter  loved  him. 


And  Saul 

Lord 

Michal    Saul's 

29  And  Saul  was  yet  the  more  afraid 

of  David ;  and  Saul  became  David's 

enemy    continually.      30    Then    the 

princes  of  the  Philistines  went  forth  : 

and  it  came  to  pass,  after  they  went 

forth,  ^/tai^David  behaved  himself  more 

wisely  than  all  the  servants  of  Saul ; 

so  that  his  name  was  much  set  by. 

Saul  had  now,  in  effect,  proclaimed  war 
with  David.  He  began  in  open  hostility 
when  he  threw  the  javelin  at  him.  Now  we 
are  here  told  how  his  enmity  proceeded,  and 
how  David  recei^'ed  the  attacks  of  it. 

I.  See  how  Saul  expressed  his  malice 
against  David.  1.  He  was  afraid  of  him,  v. 
12.  Perhaps  he  ])retended  to  be  afraid  that 
David  would  do  him  mischief,  to  force  his 
way  to  the  crown.  Those  that  design  ill 
against  others  are  commonly  willing  to  have 
it  thought  that  others  design  ill  against  them. 
But  David's  withdrawing  (v.  11)  was  a  plain 
evidence  that  he  was  far  from  such  a  thought. 
However,  he  really  stood  in  awe  of  him,  as 
Herod  feared  John,  Mark  vi.  20.  Saul  was 
sensible  that  he  had  lost  the  favourable  pre- 
sence of  God  himself,  and  that  David  had  it, 
and  for  this  reason  he  feared  him.  Note, 
I'hose  are  truly  great  and  to  be  reverenced 
that  have  God  with  them..  The  more  wisely 
David  behaved,  himself  the  more  Saul  feared 
him,  r.  15,  and  again  v.  29.  Men  think  the 
way  to  be  feared  is  to  hector  and  threaten, 
which  makes  them  feared  by  fools  only,  butde- 
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spised  by  the  wise  and  good ;  whereas  the  way 
to  be  both  feared  and  loved,  feared  by  those 
to  whom  we  would  wish  to  be  a  terror  and 
loved  by  those  to  whom  we  would  wish  to  be 
a  delight,  is  to  behave  ourselves  wisely.  Wis- 
dom makes  the  face  to  shine  and  commands 
respect.  2.  He  removed  him  from  court, 
and  gave  him  a  regiment  in  the  country,  v. 
13.  He  made  him  captain  over  1000,  that 
he  might  be  from  under  his  eye,  because  he 
hated  the  sight  of  him ;  and  that  he  might 
not  secure  the  interest  of  the  courtiers.  Yet 
herein  he  did  impoliticly  ;  for  it  gave  David 
an  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  people,  who  therefore  loved  him  (v.  16) 
because  he  icent  out  and  came  in  before  them, 
that  is,  he  presided  in  the  business  of  his 
country,  civil  as  well  as  military,  and  gave 
universal  satisfaction.  3.  He  stirred  him  up 
to  take  all  occasions  of  quarrelling  with  the 
Philistines  and  engaging  them  (v.  17),  in- 
sinuating to  him  that  hereby  he  would  do 
good  service  to  his  prince  Cbe  thou  valiant 
for  me),  and  good  service  to  his  God  (fight 
the  Lord's  battles),  and  a  kindness  to  him 
self  too,  for  hereby  he  would  qualify  himself 
for  the  honour  he  designed  him,  which  was 
to  marry  his  eldest  daughter  to  him.  This 
he  had  merited  by  killing  Goliath,  for  it  was 
promised  by  proclamation  to  him  that  should 
do  that  exploit  {ch.  xvii.  25) ;  but  David  was 
80  modest  as  not  to  demand  it,  and  now, 
when  Saul  proposed  it,  it  was  with  design 
of  mischief  to  him,  to  make  him  venture 
upon  hazardous  attempts,  saying  in  his  heart. 
Let  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  be  upon  him, 
hoping  they  would  some  time  or  other  be 
the  death  of  him ;  yet  how  could  he  expect 
this  when  he  saw  that  God  was  with  him  ? 
4.  He  did  what  he  could  to  provoke  him  to 
discontent  and  mutiny,  by  breaking  his 
promise  with  him,  and  giving  his  daughter 
to  another  when  the  time  came  that  she 
should  hav^e  been  given  to  him,  v.  19.  This 
was  as  great  an  affront  as  he  could  possibly 
put  upon  him,  and  touched  him  both  in  his 
honour  and  in  his  love.  He  therefore  thought 
David's  resentment  of  it  would  break  out  in 
some  indecency  or  other,  in  word  or  deed, 
which  might  give  him  an  advantage  against 
him  to  take  him  off"  by  the  course  of  law. 
Thus  evil  men  seek  mischief.  5.  When  he 
was  disappointed  in  this,  he  proffered  him 
his  other  daughter  (who  it  seems  had  a  secret 
kindness  for  David,  v.  20),  but  with  this  de- 
sign, that  she  might  be  a  snare  to  him,  u.  21. 
(1.)  Perhaps  he  hoped  that  she  would,  even 
after  her  marriage  to  David,  take  part  with 
her  father  against  her  husband,  and  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  doing  David  an  unkind- 
ness.  However,  (2.)  The  conditions  of  the 
marriage,  he  hoped,  would  be  his  destruc- 
tion ;  for  (so  zealous  will  Saul  seem  against 
the  Philistines)  the  conditions  of  the  mar- 
riage must  be  that  lie  killed  100  Philistines, 
and,  as  proofs  that  those  he  had  slain  were 
uncircumcised,  he  must  bring  in  their  fore- 
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skins  cut  off;  this  would  be  a  just  reproach 
upon  the  Phihstines,  who  hated  circumcision 
as  it  was  an  ordinance  of  God  ;  and  perhaps 
David,  in  doing  this,  would  the  more  exas- 
perate them  against  him,  and  make  them 
seek  to  be  revenged  on  him,  which  was  the 
thing  that  Saul  desired  and  designed,  much 
more  than  to  be  avenged  on  the  Philistines : 
For  Saul  thought  to  make  David  fall  by  the 
Philistines,  v.  25.  See  here,  [l.]  What 
cheats  bad  men  put  upon  themselves.  Saul's 
conscience  would  not  suffer  him,  except  when 
the  evil  spirit  was  actually  upon  him,  to  aim 
at  David's  life  himself,  for  even  he  could  not 
but  conceive  a  horror  at  the  thought  of 
murdering  such  an  innocent  and  excellent 
person  ;  but  he  thought  that  to  expose  him 
designedly  to  the  Philistines  had  nothing 
bad  in  it  (Let  not  my  hand  be  upon  him,  but 
the  hand  of  the  Philistines),  whereas  that 
malicious  design  against  him  was  as  truly 
murder  before  God  as  if  he  had  slain  him 
with  his  own  hands.  [2.]  What  cheats  they 
put  upon  the  world.  Saul  pretended  extra- 
ordinary kindness  for  David  ev^en  when  he 
aimed  at  his  ruin,  and  was  actually  plotting 
it :  Thou  shall  be  my  son-in-law,  says  he  (r. 
21),  notwithstanding  he  hated  him  im- 
placably. Perhaps  David  refers  to  this 
when  (Ps.  Iv.  21)  he  speaks  of  his  enemy  as 
one  whose  words  were  smoother  than  butter, 
but  war  was  in  his  heart.  It  is  probable  that 
Saul's  employing  his  servants  to  persuade 
David  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  a  match  with 
his  daughter  Michal  (v.  22)  arose  from  an 
apprehension  that  either  his  having  cheated 
him  about  his  elder  daughter  {v.  19)  or  the 
hardness  of  the  terms  he  intended  now  to 
propose  would  make  him  decline  it. 

H.  See  how  David  conducted  himself 
when  the  tide  of  Saul's  displeasure  ran  thus 
high  against  him'. 

1 .  He  behaved  himself  wisely  in  all  his  ways. 
He  perceived  Saul's  jealousy  of  him,  which 
made  him  very  cautious  and  circumspect  in 
every  thing  he  said  and  did,  and  careful  to 
give  no  offence.  He  did  not  comj)lain  of 
hard  measure  nor  make  himself  the  head  of 
a  party,  but  managed  all  the  affairs  he  was 
entrusted  with  as  one  that  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  do  real  service  to  his  king  and 
country,  looking  upon  that  to  be  the  end  of 
his  preferment.  And  then  the  Lord  was  with 
him  to  give  him  success  in  all  his  under- 
takings. Though  he  ])rocured  Saul's  ill- 
will  l)y  it,  yet  he  obtained  God's  favour. 
Compare  this  with  Ps.  ci.  2,  where  it  is 
David's  promise,  I  will  behave  myself  wisely  ; 
and  that  promise  he  here  performed  ;  and  it 
is  his  prayer,  O,  when  wilt  thou  come  unto  mef 
And  that  prayer  God  here  answered :  The 
Lord  was  with  him..  However  blind  fortune 
may  seem  to  favour  fools,  God  will  own  and 
bless  those  that  behave  themselves  wisely. 

2.  When  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  be 
son-in-law  to  the  king  he  once  and  again  re- 
ceived the  proposal  with  all  possible  modesty 
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and  humility.  When  Saul  proposed  his 
elder  daughter  to  him  (v.  18)  he  said.  Who 
am  I,  and  what  is  my  life  ?  When  the  cour- 
tiers proposed  the  younger,  he  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  affront  Saul  had  put  upon  him  in 
disposing  of  the  elder  from  him,  but  con- 
tinued in  the  same  mind  {y>.  23) :  Seemeth  it 
a  light  thing  to  you  to  be  a  king^s  son-in-law, 
seeing  that  I  am  a  poor  man  and  lightly  es- 
teemed ?  He  knew  Michal  loved  him,  and  yet 
did  not  offer  to  improve  his  interest  in  her 
affections  for  the  gaining  of  her  without  her 
father's  consent,  but  waited  till  it  was  pro- 
posed to  him.  And  then  see,  (1.)  How 
highly  he  speaks  of  the  honour  offered  him  : 
To  he  son-in-law  to  the  king.  Though  this 
king  was  but  an  upstart,  in  his  original  as 
mean  as  himself,  in  his  management  no 
better  than  he  should  be,  yet,  being  a 
crowned  head,  he  speaks  of  him  and  the 
royal  family  with  all  due  respect.  Note, 
Rehgion  is  so  far  from  teaching  us  to  be 
rude  and  unmannerly  that  it  does  not  allow 
us  to  be  so.  We  must  render  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due.  (2.)  How  humbly  he  speaks 
of  himself:  Who  am  I?  This  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  mean,  abject,  sneaking  spirit, 
for  when  there  was  occasion  he  made  it  ap- 
pear that  he  had  as  high  a  sense  of  honour 
as  most  men ;  nor  was  it  from  his  jealousy 
of  Saul  (though  he  had  reason  enough  to 
fear  a  snake  under  the  green  grass),  but 
from  his  true  and  deep  humihty :  Who  am  I, 
a  poor  man,  and  lightly  esteemed  ?  David  had 
as  much  reason  as  any  man  to  value  himself. 
He  was  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family 
of  Judah,  a  comely  person,  a  great  states- 
man and  soldier;  his  achievements  were 
great,  for  he  had  won  Goliath's  head  and 
Michal's  heart.  He  knew  himself  destined 
by  the  divine  counsels  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
and  yet.  Who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  life? 
Note,  It  well  becomes  us,  however  God  has 
advanced  us,  always  to  have  low  thoughts 
of  ourselves.  He  that  humhleth  himself  shall 
he  exalted.  And,  if  David  thus  magnified 
the  honour  of  being  son-in-law  to  the  king, 
how  should  we  magnify  the  honour  of  being 
sons  (not  in  law,  but  in  gospel)  to  the  King 
of  kings !  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the 
Father  has  bestowed  upon  us  !  Who  are  we 
that  we  should  be  thus  dignified  ? 

3.  When  the  slaying  of  100  Phihstines 
was  made  the  condition  of  David's  marrying 
Saul's  daughter  he  readily  closed  with  it  (?;. 
26) :  It  pleased  David  well  to  he  the  king's 
son-in-law  upon  those  terms  ;  and,  before 
the  time  given  him  for  the  action  had  ex- 
pired, he  doubled  the  demand,  and  slew  200, 
V.  27.  He  would  not  seem  to  suspect  that 
Saul  designed  his  hurt  by  it  (though  he  had 
reason  enough),  but  would  rather  act  as  if 
Saul  had  meant  to  consult  his  honour,  and 
therefore  cheerfully  undertook  it,  as  became 
a  brave  soldier  and  a  true  lover,  though  we 
may  suppose  it  uneasy  to  Michal.  David 
hereby  discovered  hkewise,  (1.)  A  great  con- 
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fidence  in  the  divine  protection.     He  knew 


God  was  with  him,  and  therefore,  whatever 
Saul  hoped,  David  did  not  fear  falling  by 
the  Philistines,  though  he  must  needs  ex- 
pose himself  much  by  such  an  undertaking 
as  this.  (2.)  A  great  zeal  for  the  good  of 
his  country,  which  he  would  not  decline  any 
occasion  of  doing  service  to,  though  with  the 
hazard  of  his  life.  f3.)  A  right  notion  of 
honour,  which  consists  not  so  much  in  being 
preferred  as  in  deserving  to  be  so.  David 
was  then  pleased  with  the  thoughts  of  being 
the  king's  son-in-law  when  he  found  the 
honour  set  at  this  high  price,  being  more 
solicitous  how  to  merit  it  than  how  to  obtain 
it ;  nor  could  he  wear  it  with  satisfaction  till 
he  had  won  it. 

4.  Even  after  he  was  married  he  continued 
his  good  services  to  Israel.  When  the 
princes  of  the  Philistines  began  to  move 
towards  another  war  David  was  ready  to  op- 
pose them,  and  behaved  himself  more  wisely 
than  all  the  servants  of  Saul,  v.  30.  The  law 
dispensed  with  men  from  going  to  war  the 
first  year  after  they  were  married  (Deut.  xxiv. 
5),  but  David  loved  his  country  too  well  to 
make  use  of  that  dispensation.  Many  that 
have  shown  themselves  forward  to  serve  the 
public  when  they  have  been  in  pursuit  of 
preferment  have  declined  it  when  they  have 
gained  their  point ;  but  David  acted  from 
more  generous  principles. 

III.  Observe  how  God  brought  good  to 
David  out  of  Saul's  project  against  him.  1. 
Saul  gave  him  his  daughter  to  be  a  snare  to 
him,  but  in  this  respect  that  marriage  was  a 
kindness  to  him,  that  his  being  Saul's  son- 
in-law  made  his  succeeding  him  much  the 
less  invidious,  especially  when  so  many  of 
his  sons  were  slain  with  him,  ch.  xxxi.  2. 
2.  Saul  thought,  by  putting  him  upon  dan- 
gerous services,  to  have  him  taken  off",  but 
that  very  thing  confirmed  his  interest  in  the 
people ;  for  the  more  he  did  against  the  Phi- 
listines the  better  they  loved  him,  so  that  his 
name  was  much  set  by  (v.  30),  which  would 
make  his  coming  to  the  crown  the  more 
easy.  Thus  God  makes  even  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  him  and  serves  his  designs  of 
kindness  to  his  own  people  by  it. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Immediately  after  David's  marriage,  which  one  would  have  hoped 
would  secure  him  Saul's  affection,  we  find  his  troubles  coming 
upon  him  faster  than  ever  aud  Saul's  enmity  to  hira  ths  cause 
(ifall.  His  death  was  vowed,  and  four  fair  escapes  of  his  from 
the  hurtful  sword  of  Saul  we  hare  an  account  of  in  this  chapter: 
the  first  by  the  prudent  mediation  of  Jonathan  (ver.  1 — 7),  the 
second  by  his  own  quickness  (ver.  8—10),  the  third  by  Michal's 
fidelity  (ver.  11—17),  the  fourtli  by  Samuel's  protection,  and  a 
change,  for  the  present,  wrought  upon  Saul,  ver.  18—24.  Thus 
God  has  many  ways  of  preserving  his  people.  Providence  is 
never  at  a  loss. 

ND  Saul  spake  to  Jonathan  his 
son,  and  to  all  his  servants,  that 
they  should  kill  David.  2  But 
Jonathan  Saul's  son  delighted  much 
in  David :  and  Jonathan  told  David, 
saving,  Saul  my  father  seeketh  to  kill 
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thee :  now  therefore,  I  pray  thee, 
take  heed  to  thyself  until  tlie  morn- 
ing, and  abide  in  a  secret  ])lace,  and 
hide  thyself:  3  And  I  will  go  out 
and  stand  beside  my  father  in  the 
field  where  thou  ait,  and  I  will  com- 
mune with  my  father  of  thee;  and 
what  I  see,  that  I  will  tell  thee.  -1 
And  Jonathan  spake  good  of  David 
unto  Saul  his  father,  and  said  imto 
him,  Let  not  the  king  sin  against  his 
servant,  against  David ;  because  he 
hath  not  sinned  against  thee,  and  be- 
cause his  works  have  been  to  thee- 
ward  very  good :  5  For  he  did  put 
his  life  in  his  hand,  and  slew  the 
Philistine,  and  the  Lord  wrought  a 
great  salvation  for  all  Israel :  thou 
sawest  it,  and  didst  rejoice  :  where- 
fore then  wilt  thou  sin  against  inno- 
cent blood,  to  slay  David  without  a 
cause  ?  G  And  Saul  hearkened  unto 
zhe  voice  of  Jonathan  :  and  Saul 
sware,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  he  shall 
not  be  slain.  7  And  Jonathan  called 
David,  and  Jonathan  showed  him  all 
those  things.  And  Jonathan  brought 
David  to  Saul,  and  he  was  in  his 
presence,  as  in  times  past. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  appear  here  in  their 
different  characters,  with  reference  to  David. 

I.  Never  was  enemy  so  unreasonably  cruel 
as  Saul.  He  spoke  to  his  son  and  all  his 
servants  that  they  should  kill  David,  v.  1. 
His  projects  to  take  him  off  had  failed,  and 
tiierefore  he  proclaims  him  an  out-law,  and 
chartfcs  all  about  him,  upon  their  alle^fiance, 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  kill  David. 
It  is  strange  that  he  was  not  ashamed  thus 
to  avow  his  malice  when  he  could  ^ive  no 
reason  for  it,  and  that  knowing  all  his  ser- 
vants loved  David  (for  so  he  had  said  himself, 
ch.  xviii.  22),  he  was  not  afraid  of  provoking 
them  to  rebel  by  this  bloody  order.  Either 
malice  was  not  then  so  politic,  or  justice 
was  not  so  corrupted  as  it  has  been  since, 
or  else  Saul  would  have  had  him  indicted, 
and  have  suborned  witnesses  to  swear  treason 
against  him,  and  so  have  had  him  taken  off, 
as  Naboth  was,  by  colour  of  law.  But  there 
is  least  danger  from  this  undisguised  malice. 
It  was  strange  that  he  who  knew  how  well 
Jonathan  loved  him  should  e.xpect  him  to 
kill  him ;  but  he  thought  that  because  he 
was  heir  to  the  crown  he  must  needs  be  as 
envious  at  David  as  himself  was.  And  Pro- 
vidence ordered  it  thus  that  he  might  be- 
friend David's  safety. 

II.  Never  was  fnend  so  surprisingly  kind 
as  Jonathan.    A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  in- 
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deed.  Such  a  one  Jonathan  was  to  David. 
He  not  only  continued  to  delight  much  m 
him,  though  David's  glory  eclipsed  his,  but 
bravely  appeared  for  him  now  that  the  stream 
ran  so  strongly  against  him. 

1 .  He  took  care  for  his  present  security 
by  letting  him  know  his  danger  (v.  2) :  **  Take 
heed  to  thyself,  and  keej)  out  of  harm's  way." 
Jonathan  knew  not  but  that  some  of  the 
servants  might  be  either  so  obsequious  to 
Saul  or  so  envious  at  David  as  to  put  the 
orders  in  execution  which  Saul  had  given, 
if  they  could  hglit  on  David. 

2.  He  took  pains  to  ])acify  his  father  and 
reconcile  him  to  David.  The  next  morning  he 
ventured  to  commune  with  him  concerning 
David  {v.  3),  not  that  night,  perhaps  because 
he  observed  Saul  to  be  drunk  and  not  fit  to 
be  spoken  to,  or  because  he  hoped  that,  when 
he  had  slept  upon  it,  he  would  himself  re- 
voke the  order,  or  because  he  could  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  till  morn- 

(1.)  His  intercession  for  David  was  very 
prudent.  It  was  managed  with  a  great  dezd 
of  the  meekness  of  wisdom  ;  and  he  showed 
himself  faithful  to  his  friends  by  sj)eaking 
good  of  him,  though  he  was  in  danger  of 
incurring  his  father's  displeasure  by  it — a 
rare  instance  of  valuable  friendship !  He 
pleads,  [l.]  The  good  ser^'ices  David  had 
done  to  the  public,  and  particularly  to  Saul : 
His  work  has  been  to  thee-ward  very  good,  v.  4. 
Witness  the  relief  he  had  given  him  against 
his  distemper  with  his  harp,  and  his  bold 
encounter  with  (loliath,  that  memorable  ac- 
tion, which  did,  in  effect,  save  Saul's  life  and 
kingdom.  He  appeals  to  himself  concerning 
this  :  Thou  thyself  sawest  it,  and  didst  rejoice 
In  that  and  other  instances  it  appeared  that 
David  was  a  favourite  of  heaven  and  a  friend 
to  Israel,  as  well  as  a  good  servant  to  Saul, 
for  by  him  the  hord  lorovght  a  great  salva- 
tion for  all  Israel ;  so  that  to  order  him  to 
be  slain  was  not  only  base  ingratitude  to  so 
good  a  servant,  but  a  great  affront  to  God 
and  a  great  injury  to  the  public.  [2.]  He 
pleads  his  innocency.  Though  he  had 
formerly  done  many  good  ofhces,  yet,  if  he 
had  now  been  chargeable  with  any  crimes, 
it  would  have  been  another  matter;  hnt  he 
has  not  sinned  against  thee  (r.  1),  his  blood 
is  innocent  {v.  5),  and,  if  he  be  slain,  it  is 
without  cause.  And  Jonathan  had  there- 
fore reason  to  protest  against  it  because  he 
could  not  entail  any  thing  upon  his  family 
more  pernicious  than  the  guilt  of  innocent 
blood. 

(2.)  His  intercession,  being  thus  prudent, 
was  prevalent.  God  inclined  the  heart  of 
Saul  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Jonathan. 
Note,  Wc  must  be  willing  to  hear  reason, 
and  to  take  all  reproofs  and  good  advice 
even  from  our  mferiors,  })arents  from  their 
own  children.  How  forcible  are  right  words! 
Saul  was,  for  the  present,  so  far  convinced 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  his  enmity  to 
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David  that,  [l.J  He  recalled  the  bloody  war- 
rant for  his  execution  (v.  6) :  As  the  Lord 
livetJi,  he  shall  not  he  slain.  Whether  Saul 
swore  here  with  due  solemnity  or  no  does 
not  appear ;  perhaps  he  did,  and  the  matter 
was  of  such  moment  as  to  deserve  it  and  of 
such  uncertainty  as  to  need  it.  But  at  other 
times  Saul  swore  rashly  and  profanely,  which 
made  the  sincerity  of  this  oath  justly  ques- 
tionable ;  for  it  may  be  feared  that  those 
who  can  so  far  jest  with  an  oath  as  to  make 
a  by- word  of  it,  and  prostitute  it  to  a  trifle, 
have  not  such  a  due  sense  of  the  obligation 
of  it  but  that,  to  serve  a  turn,  they  will  pros- 
titute it  to  a  lie.  Some  suspect  that  Saul 
said  and  swore  this  with  a  malicious  design 
to  bring  David  within  his  reach  again,  in- 
tending to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  slay 
him.  But,  as  bad  as  Saul  was,  we  can  scarcely 
think  so  ill  of  him ;  and  therefore  we  sup- 
pose that  he  spoke  as  he  thought  for  the 
present,  but  the  convictions  soon  wore  oflf 
and  his  corruptions  prevailed  and  triumphed 
over  them.  [2.]  He  renewed  the  grant  of 
his  place  at  court.  Jonathan  brought  him 
to  Saul,  and  he  was  in  his  presence  as  in 
times  past  {v.  7),  hoping  that  now  the  storm 
was  over,  and  that  his  friend  Jonathan  would 
be  instrumental  to  keep  his  father  always  in 
this  good  mind. 

8  And  there  was  war  again  :  and 


"David  went  out,  and  fought  with  the 
Philistines,  and  slew  them  with  a 
great  slaughter ;  and  they  fled  from 
him.  9^  And  the  evil  spirit  from  the 
Lord  was  upon  Saul,  as  he  sat  in 
his  house  with  his  javelin  in  his  hand: 
and  David  played  with  Ids  hand.  10 
And  Saul  sought  to  smite  David  even 
to  the  wall  with  the  javelin ;  but  he 
slipped  away  out  of  Saul's  presence, 
and  he  smote  the  javelin  into  the 
wall :  and  David  fled,  and  escaped 
that  night. 

Here,  I.  David  continues  his  good  services 
to  his  king  and  country.  Though  Saul  had 
requited  him  evil  for  good,  and  even  his  use- 
fulness was  the  very  thing  for  which  Saul  en- 
vied him,  yet  he  did  not  therefore  retire  insul- 
lenness  and  decline  public  service.  Those  that 
are  ill  paid  for  doing  good,  yet  must  not  be 
weary  of  well  doing,  remembering  what  a 
bountiful  benefactor  our  heavenly  Father 
is,  even  to  the  froward  and  unthankful. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  affronts  Saul  had 
given  to  David,  yet  we  find  him,  1.  As 
bold  as  ever  in  using  his  sword  for  the 
service  of  his  country,  v.  8.  The  war  broke 
out  again  with  the  Philistines,  which  gave 
David  occasion  again  to  signalize  himself. 
It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  bravery  that  he 
charged  them  ;  and  he  came  off  victorious, 
slaying  many  and  putting  the  rest  to  flight. 

VOL.  II. 
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2.  As  cheerful  as  ever  in  using  his  harp  for 
the  service  of  the  prince.  When  Saul  was 
disturbed  with  his  former  fits  of  melancholy 
David  played  with  his  hand,  v.  9-  He  might 
have  pleaded  that  this  was  a  piece  of  service 
now  telow  him;  but  a  humble  man  will 
think  nothing  below  him  by  which  he  may 
do  good.  He  might  have  objected  the  danger 
he  was  in  the  last  time  he  performed  this 
service  for  Saul,  ch.  xviii.  10.  But  he  had 
learned  to  render  good  for  evil,  and  to  trust 
God  with  his  safety  in  the  way  of  his  duty. 
See  how  David  was  affected  when  his  enemy 
was  sick  (Ps.  xxxv.  13,  14),  which  perhaps 
refers  to  Saul's  sickness. 

II.  Saul  continues  his  malice  against  David. 
He  that  but  the  other  day  had  sworn  by  his 
Maker  that  David  should  not  be  slain  now 
endeavours  to  slay  him  himself.  So  im- 
placable, so  incurable,  is  the  enmity  of  the 
seed  of  the  serpent  against  that  of  the  woman, 
so  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked  is  the 
heart  of  man  without  the  grace  of  God,  Jer. 
xvii.  9.  The  fresh  honours  David  had  won 
in  this  last  war  with  the  Philistines,  instead 
of  extinguishing  Saul's  ill-will  to  him,  and 
confirming  his  reconciliation,  revived  his 
envy  and  exasperated  him  yet  more.  And, 
when  he  indulged  this  wicked  passion,  no 
marvel  that  the  evil  spirit  came  upon  him  (v. 
9),  for  when  we  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  our 
wrath  we  give  place  to  the  devil  (Eph.  iv.  26, 
27),  we  make  room  for  him  and  invite  him. 
Discomposures  of  mind,  though  helped  for- 
ward by  the  agency  of  Satan,  commonly  owe 
their  origin  to  men's  own  sins  and  follies. 
Saul's  fear  and  jealousy  made  him  a  torment 
to  himself,  so  that  he  could  not  sit  in  his 
house  without  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  pretend- 
ing it  was  for  his  preservation,  but  designing 
it  for  David's  destruction ;  for  he  endea- 
voured to  nail  him  to  the  wall,  running  at 
him  so  violently  that  he  struck  the  javelin  into 
the  wall  (u.  10),  so  strong  was  the  devil  in 
him,  so  strong  his  own  rage  and  passion. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that,  if  he  killed  David 
now,  he  would  be  excusable  before  God  and 
man,  as  being  non  compos  mentis — not  in  his 
right  mind,  and  that  it  would  be  imputed  to 
his  distraction.  But  God  cannot  be  deceived 
by  pretences,  whatever  men  may  be. 

III.  God  continues  his  care  of  David  and 
still  watches  over  him  for  good.  Saul  missed 
his  blow.  David  was  too  quick  for  him 
and  fled,  and  by  a  kind  providence  escaped 
that  night.  To  these  preservations,  among 
others,  David  often  refers  in  his  Psalms, 
when  he  speaks  of  God's  being  his  shield 
and  buckler,  his  rock  and  fortress,  and  de- 
livering his  soul  from  death. 

1 1  Saul  also  sent  messengers  unto 
David's  house,  to  watch  him,  and  to 
slay  him  in  the  morning:  and  Mi- 
chal  David's  wife  told  him,  saying,  If 
thou  save  not  thy  life  to  night,  to 
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morrow  thou  shalt  be  slain.  12  So 
Michal  let  David  down  through  a 
window :  and  he  went,  and  fled,  and 
escaped.  l;>  And  Michal  took  an 
image,  and  laid  it  in  the  bed,  and  put 
a  pillow  of  goats'  hair  for  his  bolster, 
and  covered  it  with  a  cloth.  14  And 
when  Saul  sent  messengers  to  take 
David,  she  said,  He  is  sick.  15  And 
Saul  sent  the  messengers  again  to 
see  David,  saying.  Bring  him  up  to 
me  in  the  bed,  that  I  may  slay  him. 
16  And  when  the  messengers  were 
come  in,  behold,  theie  was  an  image 
in  the  bed,  with  a  pillow  of  goats' 
hair  for  his  bolster.  17  And  Saul 
said  unto  Michal,  Why  hast  thou 
deceived  me  so,  and  sent  away  mine 
enemy,  that  he  is  escaped?  And 
Michal  answered  Saul,  He  said  unto 
me.  Let  me  go;  why  should  I  kill 
thee  ? 

Here  is,  I.  Saul's  further  design  of  mischief 
to  David.  When Davidhadescapedthe javelin, 
supposing  he  went  straight  to  his  own  house, 
as  indeed  he  did,  Saul  sent  some  of  his  guards 
after  him  to  lay  wait  at  the  door  of  his  house, 
and  to  assassinate  him  in  the  morning  as  soon 
as  he  stirred  out,  t?.  11.  Josephus  says  the 
design  was  to  seize  him  and  to  hurry  him 
before  a  court  of  justice  that  was  ordered  to 
condemn  him  and  put  him  to  death  as  a 
traitor  ;  but  we  are  here  told  it  was  a  shorter 
way  they  were  to  take  with  him  :  they  were 
ordered  to  slay  him.  Well  might  David 
complain  that  his  enemies  were  bloody  men, 
as  he  did  in  the  psalm  which  he  penned  at 
this  time,  and  upon  this  occasion  (Ps.  lix.), 
when  Saul  sent,  and  they  watched  the  house 
to  kill  him.  See  v.  2,  3,  and  7-  He  complains 
that  swords  were  in  their  lips. 

II.  David's  wonderful  deliverance  out  of 
this  danger.  Michal  was  the  instrument  of 
it,  whom  Saul  gave  him  to  be  a  snare  to  him, 
but  she  proved  his  protector  and  helper. 
Often  is  the  devil  out-shot  with  his  own  bow. 
How  Michal  came  to  know  the  danger  her 
husband  was  in  does  not  appear ;  perhaps  she 
had  notice  sent  her  from  court,  or  rather  was 
herself  aware  of  the  soldiers  about  the  house, 
when  they  were  going  to  bed,  though  they 
kept  so  still  and  silent  that  they  said.  Who 
does  hear?  which  Da^id  takes  notice  of, 
Ps.  lix.  7.  She,  knowing  her  father's  great 
indignation  at  David,  soon  suspected  the  de- 
sign, and  bestirred  herself  for  her  husband's 
safety.  1.  She  got  David  out  of  the  danger. 
She  told  him  how  imminent  the  peril  was 
(v.  1 1) :  To-morrow  thou  wilt  be  slain.  As 
Josephus  paraphrases  it,  she  told  him  that  if 
the  sun  saw  him  there  next  morning  it  would 
ncA'cr  see  him  more  ;  and  then  put  him  in  a 
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way  of  escape.  Da\ad  himself  was  better 
versed  in  the  art  of  fighting  than  of  flying 
and  had  it  been  lawful  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  have  cleared  his  house,  by  dint 
of  sword,  from  those  that  haunted  it ;  but 
Michal  let  him  down  through  a  window  (v.  12), 
all  the  doors  being  guarded  ;  and  so  he  fled 
and  escaped.  And  now  it  was  that,  either  in 
his  own  closet  before  he  went  or  in  the 
hiding-place  to  which  he  fled,  he  penned  that 
fifty-ninth  Psalm,  which  shows  that,  in  his 
fright  and  hurry,  his  mind  was  composed, 
and,  in  this  great  danger,  his  faith  was  strong 
and  fixed  on  God  ;  and,  whereas  the  plot  was 
to  slay  him  in  the  morning,  he  speaks  there 
with  the  greatest  assurance  (v.  16),  I  will  sing 
aloud  of  thy  mercy  in  the  morning.  2.  She 
practised  a  deception  upon  Saul  and  those 
whom  he  employed  to  be  the  instruments  of 
his  cruelty.  When  the  doors  of  the  house 
were  opened  in  the  morning,  and  David  did 
not  appear,  the  messengers  would  search  the 
house  for  him,  and  did  so.  But  Michal  told 
them  he  was  sick  in  bed  (v.  14),  and,  if  they 
would  not  believe  her,  they  might  see,  for 
{v.  13)  she  had  put  a  wooden  image  in  the 
bed,  and  wrapped  it  up  close  and  warm  as  if 
it  had  been  David  asleep,  not  in  a  condition 
to  be  spoken  to  •  the  goats'  hair  about  the 
image  was  to  resemble  David's  hair,  the  bet- 
ter to  impose  upon  them.  Michal  can  by  no 
means  be  justified  in  telling  a  lie,  and  cover- 
ing it  thus  with  a  cheat.  God's  truth  needed 
not  her  lie.  But  she  intended  hereby  to  keep 
Saul  in  suspense  for  a  while,  that  David 
might  have  time  to  secure  himself,  not 
doubting  but  those  messengers  would  pursue 
him  if  they  found  he  had  gone.  The  mes- 
sengers had  so  much  humanity  as  not  to  oflfer 
him  any  disturbance  when  they  heard  he  was 
sick ;  for  to  those  that  are  in  this  misery  pity 
shoiild  be  shown ;  but  Saul,  when  he  heard 
it,  gave  positive  orders  that  he  should  be 
brought  to  him  sick  or  well :  Bring  him  to 
me  in  the  bed,  that  I  may  slay  him,  v.  15.  It 
was  base  and  barbarous  thus  to  triumph 
over  a  sick  man ;  and  to  vow  the  death  of 
one  who  for  aught  that  he  knew  was  dying 
by  the  hand  of  nature.  So  earnestly  did  he 
thirst  after  his  blood,  and  so  greedy  was  his 
revenge,  that  he  could  not  be  pleased  to  see 
him  dead,  unless  he  himself  was  the  death  of 
him  ;  though  awhile  ago  he  had  said.  Let  not 
my  hand  be  upon  him.  Thus  when  men  lay 
the  reins  on  the  neck  of  their  passions  they 
grow  more  and  more  outrageous.  When  the 
messengers  were  sent  again,  the  cheat  was 
discovered,  v.  16.  But  by  this  time  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  DaA-^id  was  safe,  and  therefore 
Michal  was  not  then  much  concerned  at  the 
discovery.  Saul  chid  her  for  helping  David 
to  escape  (o.  17) :  Why  hast  thou  deceived  me- 
so?  What  a  base  spirit  was  Saul  of,  to  ex- 
pect  that,  because  Michal  was  his  daughter, 
she  must  therefore  betray  lier  own  husband 
to  him  unjustly.  Ought  she  not  to  forsake 
and  forget  her  father  and  her  father's  hojse, 
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to  cleave  to  her  liusband  ?  Those  that  them- 
selves will  be  held  by  no  bonds  of  reason  or 
religion  are  ready  to  think  that  others  should 
as  easily  break  those  bonds.  In  answer  to 
Saul's  chiding,  Michal  is  not  so  careful  of 
her  husband's  reputation  as  she  had  been  of 
his  person,  when  she  makes  this  her  excuse : 
He  said.  Let  me  go,  why  should  I  kill  thee  ? 
As  her  insinuating  that  she  would  have  hin- 
dered his  flight  was  false  (it  was  she  that  put 
him  upon  it  and  furthered  it),  so  it  was  an 
unjust  unworthy  reflection  upon  him  to  sug- 
gest that  he  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she 
would  not  let  him  go,  and  might  confirm 
Saul  in  his  rage  against  him.  David  was  far 
from  being  so  barbarous  a  man  and  so  impe- 
rious a  husband,  so  brutish  in  his  resolves 
and  so  haughty  in  his  menaces,  as  she  here 
represented  him.  But  David  suff'ered  both 
from  friends  and  foes,  and  so  did  the  son  of 
David. 

18  So  David  fled,  and  escaped, 
and  came  to  Samuel  to  Ramah,  and 
told  him  all  that  Saul  had  done  to 
him.  And  he  and  Samuel  went  and 
dwelt  in  Naioth.  19  And  it  was  told 
Saul,  saying,  Behold,  David  is  at 
Naioth  in  Ramah.  20  And  Saul 
sent  messengers  to  take  David  :  and 
when  they  saw  the  company  of  the 
prophets  prophesying,  and  Samuel 
standing  as  appointed  over  them,  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  upon  the  mes- 
sengers of  Saul,  and  they  also  pro- 
phesied. 21  And  when  it  was  told 
Saul,  he  sent  other  messengers,  and 
they  prophesied  likewise.  And  Saul 
sent  messengers  again  the  third  time, 
and  they  prophesied  also.  22  Then 
went  he  also  to  Ramah,  and  came  to 
a  great  well  that  is  in  Sechu :  and  he 
asked  and  said.  Where  are  Samuel 
and  David?  And  one  said,  Behold, 
they  he  at  Naioth  in  Ramah.  23 
And  he  went  thither  to  Naioth  in 
Ramah  :  and  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
upon  him  also,  and  he  went  on,  and 
prophesied,  until  he  came  to  Naioth 
in  Ramah.  24  And  he  stripped  off 
his  clothes  also,  and  prophesied  be- 
fore Samuel  in  like  manner,  and  lay 
down  naked  all  that  day  and  all  that 
night.  Wherefore  they  say.  Is  Saul 
also  among  the  prophets  ? 

Here  is,  I.  David's  place  of  refuge.  Having 
got  away  in  the  night  from  his  own  house,  he 
fled  not  to  Bethlehem  to  his  relations,  nor  to 
any  of  the  cities  of  Israel  that  had  caressed 
and  cried  him  up,  to  make  an  interest  in 
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them  for  his  own  preservation ;  but  he  ran 
straight  to  Samuel  and  told  him  all  that  Saul 
had  done  to  him,  i;.  18.  1.  Because  Samuel 
was  the  man  that  had  given  him  assurance 
of  the  crown,  and  his  faith  in  that  assurance 
now  beginning  to  fail,  and  he  being  ready  to 
say  in  his  haste  (or  in  his  flight,  as  some  read 
it,  Ps.  cxvi.  11),  All  men  are  liars  ("  not  only 
Saul  that  promised  me  my  life,  but  Samuel 
himself  that  promised  me  the  throne"),  whi- 
ther should  he  go  but  to  Samuel,  for  such 
encouragements,  in  this  day  of  distress,  as 
would  support  his  faith?  In  flying  to  Samuel 
he  made  God  his  refuge,  trusting  in  the 
shadow  of  his  wings  j  where  else  can  a  good 
man  think  himself  safe  ?  2.  'Because  Samuel, 
as  a  prophet,  was  best  able  to  advise  him 
what  to  do  in  this  day  of  his  distress.  In 
the  psalm  he  penned  the  night  before  he  had 
lifted  up  his  prayer  to  God,  and  now  he  takes 
the  first  opportunity  of  waiting  upon  Samuel 
to  receive  direction  and  instruction  from 
God.  If  we  expect  answers  of  peace  to  our 
prayers,  we  must  have  our  ears  open  to  God's 
word.  3.  Because  with  Samuel  there  was  a 
college  of  prophets  with  whom  he  might  join 
in  praising  God,  and  the  pleasure  of  this  ex- 
ercise would  be  the  greatest  relief  imaginable 
to  him  in  his  present  distress.  He  met  with 
little  rest  or  satisfaction  in  Saul's  court,  and 
therefore  went  to  seek  it  in  Samuel's  church. 
And,  doubtless,  what  little  pleasure  is  to  be 
had  in  this  world  those  have  it  that  live  a 
life  of  communion  with  God  ;  to  this  David 
retired  in  the  time  of  trouble,  Ps.  xxvii.  4 — 6. 

II.  David's  protection  in  this  place:  He 
and  Samuel  went  and  dwelt  for  lodged)  in 
Naioth,  where  the  school  of  the  prophets  was, 
in  Ramah,  as  in  a  privileged  place,  for  the 
Philistines  themselves  would  not  disturb  that 
meeting,  ch.  x.  10.  But  Saul,  having  notice 
of  it  by  some  of  his  spies  (v.  19),  sent  oflScers 
to  seize  David,  v.  20.  When  they  did  not 
bring  him  he  sent  more  ;  when  they  returned 
not  he  sent  the  third  time  (v.  21),  and,  hear- 
ing no  tidings  of  these,  he  went  himself, 
z?.  22.  So  impatient  was  he  in  his  thirst  after 
David's  blood,  so  restless  to  compass  his  de- 
sign against  him,  that,  though  baflHed  by  one 
providence  after  another,  he  could  not  per- 
ceive that  David  was  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  Heaven.  It  was  below  the  king  to 
go  himself  on  such  an  errand  as  this  ;  but 
persecutors  will  stoop  to  any  thing,  and  stick 
at  nothing,  to  gratify  their  malice.  Saul  lays 
aside  all  public  business  to  hunt  David. 
How  was  David  delivered,  now  that  he  was 
just  ready  to  fall  (like  his  own  lamb  formerly) 
into  the  mouth  of  the  lions  ?  Not  as  he  de- 
livered his  lamb,  by  slaying  the  lion,  or,  as 
Elijah  was  delivered,  by  consuming  the  mes- 
sengers with  _^re/rom  heaven,  but  by  turning 
the  lions  for  the  present  into  lambs. 

1.  When  the  messengers  came  into  the 
congregation  where  David  was  among  the 
prophets  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  them, 
and  they  prophesied,  that  is,  they  joined  with 
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the  rest  in  praising  God.  Instead  of  seizing 
David,  they  themselves  were  seized.  And 
thus,  (1.)  God  secured  David;  for  either  they 
were  put  into  such  an  ecstasy  by  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  that  they  could  not  think  of  any 
thing  else,  and  so  forgot  their  errand  and 
never  minded  David,  or  they  were  by  it  put, 
for  the  present,  into  so  good  a  frame  that 
they  could  not  entertain  the  thought  of  doing 
so  bad  a  thing.  2.  .He  put  an  honour  upon 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  and  the  communion 
of  saints,  and  showed  how  he  can,  when  he 
pleases,  strike  an  awe  upon  the  worst  of  men, 
i)y  the  tokens  of  his  presence  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  faithful,  and  force  them  to  ac- 
knowledge that  God  is  with  them  of  a  truth, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25.  See  also  the  benefit  of 
religious  societies,  and  what  good  impres- 
sions may  be  made  by  them  on  minds  that 
seemed  unapt  to  receive  such  impressions. 
And  where  may  the  influences  of  the  Spirit 
be  expected  but  in  the  congregations  of  the 
saints  ?  (3.)  He  magnified  his  power  over  the 
spirits  of  men.  He  that  made  the  heart  and 
tongue  can  manage  both  to  serve  his  own 
purposes.  Balaam  prophesied  the  happiness 
of  Israel,  whom  he  would  have  cursed ;  and 
some  of  the  Jewish  writers  think  these  mes- 
sengers prophesied  the  advancement  of  David 
to  the  throne  of  Israel. 

2.  Saul  himself  was  likewise  seized  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  before  he  came  to  the 
place.  One  would  have  thought  that  so  bad 
a  man  as  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
turned  into  a  prophet ;  yet,  when  God  will 
take  this  way  of  protecting  David,  even  Saul 
has  no  sooner  come  (as  bishop  Hall  expresses 
it)  within  smell  of  the  smoke  of  Naioth  but 
he  prophesies,  as  his  messengers  did,  v.  23. 
He  stripped  off  his  royal  robe  and  warlike 
habiliments,  because  they  were  either  too 
fine  or  too  heavy  for  this  service,  and  fell  in- 
to a  trance  as  it  should  seem,  or  into  a  rap- 
ture, which  continued  all  that  day  and  night. 
The  saints  at  Damascus  were  delivered  from 
the  rage  of  the  New-Testament  Saul  by  a 
change  Xvrought  on  his  spirit,  but  of  another 
nature  from  this.  This  was  only  amazing, 
but  that  sanctifying — this  for  a  day,  that  for 
ever.  Note,  Many  have  great  gifts  and  yet 
no  grace,  prophesy  in  Christ's  name  and  yet 
are  disowned  by  him.  Matt.  vii.  22,  23.  Now 
the  proverb  recurs,  Is  Saul  among  the  pro- 
phets ?  See  ch.  x.  12.  ITien  it  was  diflferent 
from  what  it  had  been,  but  now  contrary. 
He  is  rejected  of  God,  and  actuated  by  an 
evil  spirit,  and  yet  among  the  prophets. 

CHAP.  XX. 

David,  having  levcral  timet  iiarruwiy  escaped  Saul'i  fui-y,  begina 
to  consider  at  last  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
retire  into  the  country  and  to  take  up  arms  in  his  own  de- 
fence. But  he  will  not  do  so  daring  a  thing  without  consulting 
his  faithful  friend  Jonathan;  how  he  did  this,  and  what  passed 
between  them,  we  have  an  account  in  this  chapter,  where  we 
have  as  surprising  instances  of  supernatural  love  at  we  had  in 
the  chapter  before  of  unnatural  hatred.  I.  David  complaint  to 
Jonathan  of  hit  pretent  disirett,  and  engaget  him  to  be  his 
friend,  ver.  1—3,  11.  Jonathan  faithfully  promitet  to  get  and 
gi7e  him  intelligence  how  hit  father  stood  afl'ected  to  him,  and 
renews  the  covenant  of  friendship  with  him,  vcr.  9— 2a.  III. 
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Jonathan,  upon  trial,  finds,  to  his  grief,  that  hit  father  wat  im- 
placably enraged  against  David,  ver.  24—34.  IV.  He  give* 
David  notice  of  this,  according  to  the  appointment  between  them. 
»er.  35—42. 

AND  David  fled  from  Naioth  in 
Ramah,  and  came  and  said  be- 
fore Jonathan,  What  have  I  done  ? 
what  is  mine  iniquity?  and  what  is 
my  sin  before  thy  father  that  he 
seeketh  my  life?  2  And  he  said 
unto  him,  God  forbid;  thou  shalt 
not  die:  behold,  my  father  will  do 
nothing  either  great  or  small,  but  that 
he  will  show  it  me  :  and  why  should 
my  father  hide  this  thing  from  me  ? 
it  is  not  so.  3  And  David  sware 
moreover,  and  said,  Thy  father  cer- 
tainly knoweth  that  I  have  found 
grace  in  thine  eyes ;  and  he  saith,  Let 
not  Jonathan  know  this,  lest  he  be 
grieved ;  but  truly  as  the  Lord  liveth, 
and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  there  is  but  a 
step  between  me  and  death.  4  Then 
said  Jonathan  unto  David,  What- 
soever thy  soul  desireth,  I  will  even 
do  it  for  thee.  5  And  David  said 
unto  Jonathan,  Behold,  to  morrow  is 
the  new  moon,  and  I  should  not  fail 
to  sit  with  the  king  at  meat :  but  let 
me  go,  that  I  may  hide  myself  in  the 
field  unto  the  third  day  at  even.  6  If 
thy  father  at  all  miss  me,  then  say, 
David  earnestly  asked  leave  of  me 
that  he  might  run  to  Beth-lehem  his 
city:  for  there  is  a  yearly  sacrifice 
there  for  all  the  family.  7  If  he  sav 
thus.  It  is  well;  thy  servant  shall 
have  peace  :  but  if  he  be  very  wroth, 
then  be  sure  that  evil  is  determined 
by  him.  8  Therefore  thou  shalt  deal 
kindly  with  thy  servant;  for  thou 
hast  brought  thy  servant  into  a  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord  with  thee:  not- 
withstanding, if  there  be  in  me  in- 
iquity, slay  me  thyself;  forwhy  should- 
est  thou  bring  me  to  thy  father? 

Here,  I.  David  makes  a  rei)resentation  to 
Jonathan  of  his  present  troubles.  While 
Saul  lay  bound  by  his  trance  at  Naioth  David 
escaped  to  the  court,  and  got  to  speak  with 
Jonathan.  And  it  was  happy  for  him  that 
he  had  such  a  friend  at  court,  when  he  had 
such  an  enemy  on  the  throne.  If  there  be 
those  that  hate  and  despise  us,  let  us  not  be 
disturbed  at  that,  for  there  are  those  also 
that  love  and  respect  us.  God  hath  set  the 
one  over  against  the  other,  and  so  must  we. 
Jonathan  was  a  friend  that  loved  at  all  times, 
loved  David  as  well  now  in  his  distress,  and 
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bade  him  as  welcome  into  his  arms,  as  he  had 
done  when  he  was  in  his  triumph  (ch.  xviii.  1), 
and  he  was  a  brother  that  was  born  for  ad- 
versity, Prov.  xvii.  17.  Now,  1.  David  ap- 
peals to  Jonathan  himself  concerning  his 
innocency,  and  he  needed  not  say  much  to 
him  for  the  proof  of  it,  only  he  desired  him 
that  if  he  knew  of  any  just  offence  he  had 
given  his  father  he  would  tell  him,  that  he 
might  humble  himself  and  beg  his  pardon : 
What  have  I  done  ?  v.  1.  2.  He  endeavours 
to  convince  him  that,  notwithstanding  his 
innocency,  Saul  sought  his  life.  Jonathan, 
from  a  principle  of  filial  respect  to  his  father, 
was  very  loth  to  believe  that  he  designed  or 
would  ever  do  so  wicked  a  thing,  v.  2.  He 
the  rather  hoped  so  because  he  knew  nothing 
of  any  such  design,  and  he  had  usually  been 
made  privy  to  all  his  counsels.  Jonathan,  as 
became  a  dutiful  son,  endeavoured  to  cover 
his  father's  shame,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  justice  and  fidelity  to  David.  Charity 
is  not  forward  to  think  evil  of  any,  especially 
of  a  parent,  1  Cor.  xiii.  5.  David  therefore 
gives  him  the  assurance  of  an  oath  concern- 
ing his  own  danger,  swears  the  peace  upon 
Saul,  that  he  was  in  fear  of  his  life  by  him : 
^'As  the  Lord  liveth,  than  which  nothing  more 
sure  in  itself,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  than 
which  nothing  more  certain  to  thee,  what- 
ever thou  thinkest,  there  is  but  a  step  between 
me  and  death,"  v.  3.  And,  as  for  Saul's  con- 
cealing it  from  Jonathan,  it  was  easy  to  ac- 
count for  that ;  he  knew  the  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  David,  and  therefore,  though 
in  other  things  he  advised  with  him,  yet  not 
in  that.  None  more  fit  than  Jonathan  to 
serve  him  in  every  design  that  was  just  and 
honourable,  but  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of 
more  virtue  than  to  be  his  confidant  in  so 
base  a  design  as  the  murder  of  David. 

H.  Jonathan  generously  oflfers  him  his 
service  (v.  4) :  Whatsoever  thou  desirest,  he 
needed  not  insert  the  proviso  of  lawful  and 
honest  (for  he  knew  David  too  well  to  think 
he  would  ask  any  thing  that  was  otherwise), 
I  will  even  do  it  for  thee.  This  is  true  friend- 
ship. Thus  Christ  testifies  his  love  to  us : 
Ask,  and  it  shall  he  done  for  you ;  and  we 
must  testify  ours  to  him  by  keeping  his  com- 
mandments. 

HI.  David  only  desires  him  to  satisfy 
himself,  and  then  to  satisfy  him  whether 
Saul  did  really  design  his  death  or  no.  Per- 
haps David  proposed  this  more  for  Jona- 
than's conviction  than  his  own,  for  he  him- 
self was  well  satisfied.  1,  The  method  of" 
trial  he  proposed  was  very  natural,  and  would 
certainly  discover  how  Saul  stood  aflfected  to 
him.  The  two  next  days  Saul  was  to  dine 
publicly,  upon  occasion  of  the  solemnities  of 
the  new  moon,  when  extraordinary  sacrifices 
were  oflfered  and  feasts  made  upon  the  sacri- 
fices. Saul  was  rejected  of  God,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  departed  from  him, 
yet  he  kept  up  his  observance  of  the  holy 
feasts.     There  may  be  the  remains  of  ex- 


ternal devotion  where  there  is  nothing 
but  the  ruins  of  real  virtue.  At  these  so- 
lemn feasts  Saul  had  either  all  his  children 
to  sit  with  him,  and  David  had  a  seat  as  one 
of  them,  or  all  his  great  officers,  and  David 
had  a  seat  as  one  of  them.  However  it  was, 
David  resolved  his  seat  should  be  empty 
(and  that  it  never  used  to  be  at  a  sacred 
feast)  those  two  days  (v.  5),  and  he  would 
abscond  till  the  solemnity  was  over,  and  put 
it  upon  this  issue :  if  Saul  admitted  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  absence,  and  dispensed  with  it, 
he  would  conclude  he  had  changed  his  mind 
and  was  reconciled  to  him;  but  if  he  re- 
sented it,  and  was  put  into  a  passion  by  it,  it 
was  easy  to  conclude  he  designed  him  a  mis- 
chief, since  it  was  certain  he  did  not  love 
him  so  well  as  to  desire  his  presence  for  any 
other  end  than  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  him  a  mischief,  v.  7.  2.  The 
excuse  he  desired  Jonathan  to  make  for  his 
absence,  we  have  reason  to  think,  was  true, 
that  he  was  invited  by  his  elder  brother  to 
Bethlehem,  his  own  city,  to  celebrate  this 
new  moon  with  his  relations  there,  because, 
besides  the  monthly  solemnity  in  which  they 
held  communion  with  all  Israel,  they  had 
now  a  yearly  sacrifice,  and  a  holy  feast  upon 
it,  for  all  the  family,  v.  6.  They  kept  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  in  their  family  for  the  com- 
forts they  enjoyed,  and  of  prayer  for  the 
continuance  of  them.  By  this  it  appears 
that  the  family  David  was  of  was  a  very  reli- 
gious family,  a  house  that  had  a  church  in  it. 
3.  The  arguments  he  used  with  Jonathan  to 
persuade  him  to  do  this  kindness  for  him  were 
very  pressing,  v.  8.  (1.)  That  he  had  entered 
into  a  league  of  friendship  with  him,  and  it 
was  Jonathan's  own  proposal:  Thou  hast 
brought  thy  servant  into  a  covenant  of  the 
Lord  with  thee.  (2.)  That  he  would  by  no 
means  urge  him  to  espouse  his  cause  if  he 
was  not  sure  that  it  was  a  righteous  cause : 
"  If  there  be  iniquity  in  me,  I  am  so  far  from 
desiring  or  expecting  that  the  covenant  be- 
tween us  should  bind  thee  to  be  a  confederate 
with  me  in  that  iniquity  that  I  freely  release 
thee  from  it,  and  wish  that  thy  hand  may  be 
first  upon  me :  Slay  me  thyself."  No  honest 
man  will  urge  his  friend  to  do  a  dishonest 
thing  for  his  sake. 

9  And  Jonathan  said,  Far  be  it 
from  thee :  for  if  I  knew  certainly 
that  evil  were  determined  by  my  fa- 
ther to  come  upon  thee,  then  would 
not  1  tell  it  thee?  10  Then  said 
David  to  Jonathan,  Who  shall  tell 
me  ?  or  what  if  thy  father  answer 
thee  roughly?  11  And  Jonathan 
said  unto  David,  Come,  and  let  us  go 
out  into  the  field.  And  they  went  out 
both  of  them  into  the  field.  12  And 
Jonathan  said  unto  David,  O  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  when  I  have  sounded 
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my  father  about  to  morrow  any  time, 
or  the  third  day,  and,  behold,  if  there 
be  good  toward  David,  and  I  then 
send  not  unto  thee,  and  show  it 
thee;  13  The  Lord  do  so  and  much 
more  to  Jonathan :  but  if  it  please 
my  father  to  do  thee  evil,  then  I  will 
show  it  thee,  and  send  thee  away,  that 
thou  mayest  go  in  peace :  and  the 
Lord  be  with  thee,  as  he  hath  been 
with  my  father.  14  And  thou  shalt 
not  only  while  yet  I  live  show  me  the 
kindness  of  the  Lord,  that  1  die 
not:  15  But  a/50  thou  shalt  not  cut 
off  thy  kindness  from  my  house  for 
ever :  no,  not  when  the  Lord  hath 
cut  off  the  enemies  of  David  every 
one  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  16 
So  Jonathan  made  a  covenant  with 
the  house  of  David,  saying,  Let  the 
Lord  even  require  it  at  the  hand  of 
David's  enemies.  17  And  Jonathan 
caused  David  to  swear  again,  because 
he  loved  him :  for  he  loved  him  as 
he  loved  his  own  soul.  18  Then 
Jonathan  said  to  David,  To  morrow 
is  the  new  moon  :  and  thou  shalt 
be  missed,  because  thy  seat  will  be 
empty.  19  And  when  thou  hast 
stayed  three  days,  then  thou  shalt  go 
down  quickly,  and  come  to  the  place 
where  thou  didst  hide  thyself  when 
the  business  was  in  hand,  and  shalt 
remain  by  the  stone  Ezel.  20  And 
I  will  shoot  three  arrows  on  the  side 
thereof,  as  though  I  shot  at  a  mark. 
21  And,  behold,  I  will  send  a  lad, 
saying.  Go,  find  out  the  arrows.  If 
I  expressly  say  unto  the  lad,  Behold, 
the  arrows  are  on  this  side  of  thee, 
take  them ;  then  come  thou :  for 
there  is  peace  to  thee,  and  no  hurt; 
as  the  Lord  liveth.  22  But  if  I  say 
thus  unto  the  young  man.  Behold, 
the  arrows  are  beyond  thee ;  go  thy 
way :  for  the  Lord  hath  sent  thee 


away.  23  And  as  touching  the  mat- 
ter which  thou  and  I  have  spoken  of, 
behold,  the  Lord  he  between  thee 
and  me  for  ever. 

Here,  I.  Jonathan  protests  his  fidelity  to 
David  in  his  distress.  Notwithstanding  the 
strong  confidence  David  had  in  Jonathan, 
yet,  because  he  might  have  some  reason  to 
fear  that  his  father's  influence,  and  his  own 
interest,  should  make  him  warp,  or  grow 
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cool  towards  him,  Jonathan  thought  it  re- 
quisite solemnly  to  renew  the  professions  of 
his  friendship  to  him  {v.  9) :  "Far  be  it  from 
thee  to  think  that  I  suspect  thee  of  any  crime 
for  which  I  should  either  slay  thee  myself  or 
deliver  thee  to  my  father ;  no,  if  thou  hast 
any  jealousy  of  that,  Come  let  us  go  into  the 
field  (c.  11),  and  talk  it  over  more  fiiUy." 
He  did  not  challenge  him  to  the  field  to 
fight  him  for  an  affront,  but  to  fix  him  in  his 
friendship.  He  faithfully  promised  him  that 
he  would  let  him  know  how,  upon  trial,  he 
found  his  father  affected  towards  him,  and 
would  make  the  matter  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  it  was.  "  If  there  be  good  to- 
wards thee,  I  will  show  it  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  be  easy  {v.  12),  if  evil,  I  will  send  thee 
away,  that  thou  mayest  be  safe"  {v.  13) ;  and 
thus  he  would  help  to  deliver  him  from  the 
evil  if  it  were  real  and  from  the  fear  of  evil  if 
it  were  but  imaginary.  For  the  confirmation 
of  his  promise  he  appeals  to  God,  1.  As  a 
witness  (f.  12) :  "0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  thou 
knowest  I  mean  sincerely,  and  think  as  I 
speak."  The  strength  of  his  passion  made 
the  manner  of  his  speaking  concise  and 
abiTipt.  2.  As  a  judge :  "  The  Lord  do  so 
and  much  more  to  Jonathan  (p.  13),  if  I  speak 
deceitfully,  or  break  my  word  with  my 
friend,"  He  expressed  himself  thus  so- 
lemnly that  David  might  be  abundantly  as- 
sured of  his  sincerity.  And  thus  God  has 
confirmed  his  promises  to  us,  that  we  might 
have  strong  consolation,  Heb.  vi.  17,  18. 
Jonathan  adds  to  his  protestations  his  hearty 
prayers :  "  The  Lord  be  with  thee,  to  protect 
and  prosper  thee,  as  he  has  been  formerly 
with  my  father,  though  now  he  has  with- 
drawn." Thus  he  intimates  his  belief  that 
David  would  be  in  his  father's  place,  and  his 
good  wishes  that  he  might  prosper  in  it  better 
than  his  father  now  did. 

II.  He  provides  for  the  entail  of  the  cove- 
nant of  friendship  with  David  npon  his  pos- 
terity, V.  14 — 16.  He  engages  David  to  be 
a  friend  to  his  family  when  he  was  gone 
{v.  1 5) :  Thou  shalt  promise  that  thou  wilt 
not  cut  off  thy  kindness  from  my  house  for  ever. 
This  he  spoke  from  a  natural  affection  he 
had  to  his  children,  whom  he  desired  it 
might  go  well  with  after  his  decease,  and  for 
whose  future  welfare  he  desired  to  improve 
his  present  interest.  It  also  intimates  his 
firm  belief  of  David's  advancement,  and  thai 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  his  hand  to  do  a 
kindness  or  unkindness  to  his  seed ;  for,  in 
process  of  time,  the  Jjord  would  cut  off  his 
enemies,  Saul  himself  not  excepted ;  then 
"  Do  not  thou  cut  off  thy  kindness  from  my 
house,  nor  revenge  my  father's  wrongs  upon 
my  children."  The  house  of  David  must 
likewise  be  bound  to  the  house  of  Jonathan 
from  generation  to  generation ;  he  made  a 
covenant  (v.  16)  with  the  house  of  David. 
Note,  True  friends  cannot  but  covet  to  trans- 
mit to  theirs  after  them  their  mutual  affec- 
tions.   Thy  own  friend,  and  thy  fathers  friend, 
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forsake  not.  This  kindness,  1.  He  calls  the 
kindness  of  the  Lord,  because  it  is  such  kind- 
ness as  God  shows  to  those  whom  he  takes 
into  covenant  with  himself;  for  he  is  a  God 
to  them  and  to  their  seed ;  they  are  beloved 
for  the  fathers'  sakes.  2.  He  secures  it  by 
an  imprecation  (v.  16):  The  Lord  require  it 
at  the  hand  of  David's  seed  (for  of  David 
himself  he  had  no  suspicion)  if  they  prove  so 
far  David's  enemies  as  to  deal  wrongfully 
with  the  posterity  of  Jonathan,  David's  friend. 
He  feared  lest  David,  or  some  of  his,  should 
hereafter  be  tempted,  for  the  clearing  and 
confirming  of  their  title  to  the  throne,  to  do 
by  his  seed  as  Abimelech  had  done  by  the 
sons  of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  5),  and  this  he 
would  effectually  prevent;  but  the  reason 
given  (v.  17)  why  Jonathan  was  so  earnest  to 
have  the  friendship  entailed  is  purely  gene- 
rous, and  has  nothing  of  self  in  it ;  it  was 
because  he  loved  him  as  he  loved  his  own  soul, 
and  therefore  desired  that  he  and  his  might 
be  beloved  by  him.  David,  though  now  in 
disgrace  at  court  and  in  distress,  was  as 
amiable  in  the  eyes  of  Jonathan  as  ever  he 
had  been,  and  he  loved  him  never  the  less 
for  his  father's  hating  him,  so  pure  were  the 
principles  on  which  his  friendship  was  built. 
Having  himself  sworn  to  David,  he  caused 
David  to  swear  to  him,  and  (as  we  read  it)  to 
swear  again,  which  David  consented  to  (for 
he  that  bears  an  honest  mind  does  not  startle 
at  assurances),  to  swear  by  his  love  to  him, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  a  sacred  thing. 
Jonathan's  heart  was  so  much  upon  it  that, 
when  they  parted  this  time,  he  concluded 
with  a  solemn  appeal  to  God :  The  Lord  be 
between  me  and  thee  for  ever  {v.  23),  that  is, 
"  God  himself  be  judge  between  us  and  our 
families  for  ever,  if  on  either  side  this  league 
of  friendship  be  violated."  It  was  in  re- 
membrance of  this  covenant  that  David  was 
kind  to  Mephibosheth,  2  Sam.  ix.  7 ;  xxi.  7. 
It  will  be  a  kindness  to  ourselves  and  ours 
to  secure  an  interest  in  those  whom  God  fa- 
vours and  to  make  his  friends  ours. 

III.  He  settles  the  method  of  intelligence, 
and  by  what  signs  and  tokens  he  would  give 
him  notice  how  his  father  stood  affected  to- 
wards him.  David  would  be  missed  the  first 
day,  or  at  least  the  second  day,  of  the  new 
moon,  and  would  be  enquired  after,  v.  18. 
On  the  third  day,  by  which  time  he  would 
have  returned  from  Bethlehem,  he  must  be 
at  such  a  place  {v.  19),  and  Jonathan  would 
come  towards  that  place  with  his  bow  and 
arrows  to  shoot  for  diversion  (v.  20),  would 
send  his  lad  to  fetch  his  arrows,  and,  if  they 
were  shot  short  of  the  lad,  David  must  take 
it  for  a  signal  of  safety,  and  not  be  afraid  to 
show  his  head  (».  21) ;  but,  if  he  shot  beyond 
the  lad,  it  was  a  signal  of  danger,  and  he 
must  shift  for  his  safety,  v.  22.  This  expe- 
dient he  fixed  lest  he  should  not  have  the 
opportunity,  which  yet  it  proved  he  had,  of 
talking  with  David,  and  making  the  report 
by  word  of  mouth. 


24  So  David  hid  himself  in  the 
field :  and  when  the  new  moon  was 
come,  the  king  sat  him  down  to  eat 
meat.  25  And  the  king  sat  upon  his 
seat,  as  at  other  times,  even  upon  a 
seat  by  the  wall :  and  Jonathan  arose, 
and  Abner  sat  by  Saul's  side,  and 
David's  place  was  empty.  26  Ne- 
vertheless Saul  spake  not  any  thing 
that  day :  for  he  thought,  Something 
hath  befallen  him,  he  is  not  clean; 
surely  he  is  not  clean.  27  And  it 
came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  wJiich 
was  the  second  day  of  the  month, 
that  David's  place  was  empty :  and 
Saul  said  unto  Jonathan  his  son. 
Wherefore  cometh  not  the  son  of 
Jesse  to  meat,  neither  yesterday,  nor 
to  day  ?  28  And  Jonathan  answered 
Saul,  David  earnestly  asked  leave  of 
me  to  go  to  Beth-lehem  :  29  And  he 
said.  Let  me  go,  I  pray  thee ;  for  our 
family  hath  a  sacrifice  in  the  city; 
and  my  brother,  he  hath  commanded 
me  to  be  there :  and  now,  if  I  have 
found  favour  in  thine  eyes,  let  me  get 
away,  I  pray  thee,  and  see  my  bre- 
thren. Therefore  he  cometh  not  unto 
the  king's  table.  30  Then  Saul's 
anger  was  kindled  against  Jonathan, 
and  he  said  unto  him,  Thou  son  of 
the  perverse  rebellious  woman,  do  not 
I  know  that  thou  hast  chosen  the 
son  of  Jesse  to  thine  own  confusion, 
and  unto  the  confusion  of  my  mo- 
ther's nakedness  ?  31  For  as  long 
as  the  son  of  Jesse  liveth  upon  the 
ground,  thou  shalt  not  be  established, 
nor  thy  kingdom.  Wherefore  now 
send  and  fetch  him  unto  me,  for  he 
shall  surely  die.  32  And  Jonathan 
answered  Saul  his  father,  and  said 
unto  him.  Wherefore  shall  he  be 
slain  ?  what  hath  he  done  ?  33  And 
Saul  cast  a  javelin  at  him  to  smite 
him  :  whereby  Jonathan  knew  that  it 
was  determined  of  his  father  to  slay 
David.  34  So  Jonathan  arose  from 
the  table  in  fierce  anger,  and  did  eat 
no  meat  the  second  day  of  the  month  : 
for  he  was  grieved  for  David,  because 
his  father  had  done  him  shame. 

Jonathan  is  here  effectually  convinced  ct 
that  which  he  was  so  loth  to  believe,  that  his 
father  had  an  implacable  enmity  to  David; 
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and  would  certainly  be  the  death  of  him  if  it 
were  in  his  power ;  and  he  had  like  to  have 
paid  very  dearly  himself  for  the  conviction. 

I.  David  is  missed  from  the  feast  on  the 
first  day,  but  nothing  is  said  of  him.  The 
king  sat  upon  his  seat,  to  feast  upon  the 
j)eace-offerings  as  at  other  times  (v.  25),  and 
yet  had  his  heart  as  full  of  envy  and  malice 
against  David  as  it  could  hold.  He  should 
first  have  been  reconciled  to  him,  and  then 
have  come  and  offered  his  gift ;  but,  instead  of 
that,  he  hoped,  at  this  feast,  to  drink  the 
blood  of  David.  What  an  abomination  was 
that  sacrifice  which  was  brought  with  such  a 
wicked  mind  as  this !  Prov.  xxi.  27.  When 
the  king  came  to  take  his  seat  Jonathan 
arose,  in  reverence  to  him  both  as  a  father 
and  as  his  sovereign ;  every  one  knew  his 
place,  but  David's  was  empty.  It  did  not 
use  to  be  so.  None  more  constant  than  he 
in  attending  holy  duties ;  nor  had  he  been 
absent  now  but  that  he  must  have  come  at 
the  peril  of  his  life  ;  self-preservation  obliged 
him  to  withdraw.  In  imminent  peril  present 
opportunities  may  be  waived,  nay,  we  ought 
not  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  mouth  of 
danger.  Christ  himself  absconded  often, 
till  he  knew  that  his  hour  had  come.  But 
that  day  Saul  took  no  notice  that  he  missed 
David,  but  said  within  himself,  "  Surely  he  is 
not  clean,  v.  26.  Some  ceremonial  pollution 
has  befallen  him,  which  forbids  him  to  eat  of 
the  holy  things  till  he  has  washed  his  clothes, 
and  bathed  his  flesh  in  water,  and  been  unclean 
until  the  evening."  Saul  knew  what  conscience 
David  made  of  the  law,  and  that  he  would 
rather  keep  away  from  the  holy  feast  than 
come  in  his  uncleanness.  Blessed  be  God, 
no  uncleanness  is  now  a  restraint  upon  us, 
but  what  we  may  by  faith  and  repentance 
be  washed  from  in  the  fountain  opened, 
Ps.  xxvi.  6. 

II.  He  is  enquired  for  the  second  day, 
r.  27.  Saul  asked  Jonathan,  who  he  knew 
was  his  confidant.  Wherefore  cometh  not  the 
son  of  Jesse  to  meat  ?  He  was  his  own  son 
by  marriage,  but  he  calls  him  in  disdain,  the 
son  of  Jesse.  He  asks  for  him  as  if  he  were 
not  pleased  that  he  should  be  absent  from  a 
religious  feast ;  and  so  it  should  be  an  ex- 
ample to  masters  of  families  to  see  to  it  that 
those  under  their  charge  be  not  absent  from 
the  worship  of  God,  either  in  public  or  in  the 
family.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  us,  except  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  omit  any  opportunity  of 
statedly  attending  on  God  in  solemn  ordi- 
nances. Thomas  lost  a  sight  of  Christ  by 
being  once  absent  from  a  meeting  of  the  dis- 
ciples. But  that  which  displeased  Saul  was 
that  hereby  he  missed  the  opportunity  he  ex- 
pected of  doing  David  a  mischief. 

III.  Jonathan  makes  his  excuse,  v.  28,  29. 
1.  That  he  was  absent  upon  a  good  occasion, 
keeping  the  feast  in  another  place,  though 
not  here,  sent  for  by  his  elder  brother,  who 
was  now  more  respectful  to  him  than  he  had 
been  (ch.  xvii.  28),  and  that  he  had  gone  to 
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pay  his  respects  to  his  relations,  for  the 
keeping  up  of  brotherly  love  ;  and  no  master 
would  deny  a  servant  liberty  to  do  that  in 
due  time.  He  pleads,  2.  That  he  did  not  go 
without  leave  humbly  asked  and  obtained 
from  Jonathan,  who,  as  his  superior  oflScer, 
was  proper  to  be  applied  to  for  it.  Thus  he 
represents  David  as  not  wanting  in  any  in- 
stance of  respect  and  duty  to  the  government. 

IV.  Saul  hereupon  breaks  out  into  a  most 
extravagant  passion,  and  rages  like  a  lion 
disappointed  of  his  prey.  David  was  out  of 
his  reach,  but  he  falls  upon  Jonathan  for  his 
sake  (v.  30,  31),  gives  him  base  language,  not 
fit  for  a  gentleman,  a  prince,  to  give  to  any 
man,  especially  his  own  son,  heir  apparent  to 
his  crown,  a  son  that  served  him,  the  greatest 
stay  and  ornament  of  his  family,  before  a 
great  deal  of  company,  at  a  feast,  when  all 
should  be  in  good  humour,  at  a  sacred  feast, 
by  which  all  irregular  passions  should  be 
mortified  and  subdued  ;  yet  he  does  in  eflfect 
call  him,  1 .  A  bastard  :  Thou  son  of  the  per- 
verse rebellious  woman  j  that  is,  according  to 
the  foolish  filthy  language  of  men's  brutish 
passion  now  a  day,  "  Thou  son  of  a  whore." 
He  tells  him  he  was  born  to  the  confusion  of 
his  mother,  that  is,  he  had  given  the  world 
cause  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  the  legiti- 
mate son  of  Saul,  because  he  loved  him  whom 
Saul  hated  and  supported  him  who  would  be 
the  destruction  of  their  family,  2.  A  traitor: 
Thou  son  of  perverse  rebellion  (so  the  word 
is),  that  is,  "  thou  perverse  rebel."  At  other 
times  he  reckoned  no  counsellor  or  com- 
mander that  he  had  more  trusty  and  well-be- 
loved than  Jonathan  ;  yet  now  in  this  passion 
he  represents  him  as  dangerous  to  his  crown 
and  life.  3.  A  fool :  Thou  hast  chosen  the 
son  of  Jesse  for  thy  friend  to  thy  own  confu- 
sion, for  while  he  lives  thou  shalt  never  be 
established.  Jonathan  indeed  did  wisely  and 
well  for  himself  and  family  to  secure  an  in- 
terest in  David,  whom  Heaven  had  destined 
to  the  throne,  yet,  for  this,  he  is  branded  as 
most  impolitic.  It  is  good  taking  God's 
people  for  our  people  and  going  with  those 
that  have  him  with  them.  It  will  prove  to 
our  advantage  at  last,  however  for  the  pre- 
sent it  may  be  thought  a  disparagement,  and 
a  prejudice  to  our  secular  interest.  It  is 
probable  Saul  knew  that  David  was  anointed 
to  the  kingdom  by  the  same  hand  that 
anointed  him,  and  then  not  Jonathan,  but 
himself,  was  the  fool,  to  think  to  defeat  the 
counsels  of  God.  Yet  nothing  will  serve 
him  but  David  must  die,  and  Jonathan  must 
fetch  him  to  execution.  See  how  ill  Saul's 
passion  looks,  and  let  it  warn  us  against  the 
indulgence  of  any  thing  like  it  in  ourselves. 
Anger  is  madness,  and  he  that  hates  his 
brother  is  a  murderer. 

V.  Jonathan  is  sorely  grieved  and  put 
into  disorder  by  his  father's  barbarous  pas. 
sion,  and  the  more  because  he  had  hoped 
better  things,  v.  2.  He  was  troubled  for  his 
father,  that  he  should  be  such  a  brute,  trou- 
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bled  for  his  friend,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
friend  of  God,  that  he  should  be  so  basely 
abused ;  he  was  grieved  for  David  (v.  34),  and 
troubled  for  himself  too,  because  Ms  father 
had  done  him  shame,  and,  though  most  un- 
justly, yet  he,  must  submit  to  it.  One  would 
pity  Jonathan  to  see  how  he  was  put,  1 .  Into 
the  peril  of  sin.  Much  ado  that  wise  and 
good  man  had  to  keep  his  temper,  upon  such 
a  provocation  as  this.  His  father's  reflec- 
tions upon  himself  he  made  no  return  to  ; 
it  becomes  inferiors  to  bear  with  meekness 
and  silence  the  contempts  put  upon  them  in 
wrath  and  passion.  When  thou  art  the  anvil 
lie  thou  still.  But  his  dooming  David  to  die 
he  could  not  bear :  to  that  he  replied  with 
some  heat  {v.  32),  Wherefore  shall  he  be  slain  ? 
What  has  he  done?  Generous  spirits  can 
much  more  easily  bear  to  be  abused  them- 
selves than  to  hear  their  friends  abused.  2. 
Into  the  peril  of  death.  Saul  was  now  so 
outrageous  that  he  threw  his  javelin  at  Jona- 
than, V.  33.  He  seemed  to  be  in  great  care 
(w.  31)  that  Jonathan  should  be  established 
in  his  kingdom,  and  yet  now  he  himself  aims 
at  his  life.  What  fools,  what  savage  beasts 
and  worse  does  anger  make  men  !  How  ne- 
cessary is  it  to  put  a  hook  in  its  nose  and  a 
bridle  in  its  jaws !  Jonathan  was  fully  satis- 
fied that  evil  was  determined  against  David, 
which  put  him  out  of  frame  exceedingly :  he 
rose  from  table,  thinking  it  high  time  when 
his  life  was  struck  at,  and  would  eat  no  meat, 
for  they  were  not  to  eat  of  the  holy  things  in 
their  mourning.  All  the  guests,  we  may 
suppose,  were  discomposed,  and  the  mirth 
of  the  feast  was  spoiled.  He  that  is  cruel 
troubles  his  own  flesh,  Prov.  xi.  17- 

35  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
morning,  that  Jonathan  went  out  into 
the  field  at  the  time  appointed  with 
David,  and  a  little  lad  with  him.  36 
And  he  said  unto  his  lad.  Run,  find 
out  now  the  arrows  which  I  shoot. 
And  as  the  lad  ran,  he  shot  an  arrow 
beyond  him.  37  And  when  the  lad 
was  come  to  the  place  of  the  arrow 
which  Jonathan  had  shot,  Jonathan 
cried  after  the  lad,  and  said.  Is  not 
the  arrow  beyond  thee  ?  38  And  Jo- 
nathan cried  after  the  lad.  Make 
speed,  haste,  stay  not.  And  Jona- 
than's lad  gathered  up  the  arrows, 
and  came  to  nis  master.  39  But  the 
lad  knew  not  any  thing  :  only  Jona- 
than and  David  knew  the  matter.  40 
And  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  unto 
his  lad,  and  said  unto  him.  Go,  carry 
them  to  the  city.  41  And  as  soon  as 
the  lad  was  gone,  David  arose  out  of 
«  jiiace  toward  the  south,  and  fell  on 
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his  face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed 
himself  three  times  :  and  they  kissed 
one  another,  and  wept  one  with  an- 
other, until  David  exceeded.  42  And 
Jonathan  said  to  David,  Go  in  peace, 
forasmuch  as  we  have  sworn  both  of 
us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  saying, 
The  Lord  be  between  me  and  thee, 
and  between  my  seed  and  thy  seed 
for  ever.  And  he  arose  and  departed : 
and  Jonathan  went  into  the  city. 

Here  is,  1.  Jonathan's  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  promise  to  give  David  notice  of 
the  success  of  his  dangerous  experiment.  He 
went  at  the  time  and  to  the  place  appointed 
(v.  35),  within  sight  of  which  he  knew  David 
lay  hid,  sent  his  footboy  to  fetch  his  arrows, 
which  he  would  shoot  at  random  (v.  36),  and 
gave  David  the  fatal  signal  by  shooting  an 
arrow  beyond  the  lad  (v.  37) :  Is  not  the  ar^ 
row  beyond  thee  ?  ITiat  word  \beyon3i\  David 
knew  the  meaning  of  better  than  the  lad. 
Jonathan  dismissed  the  lad,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  the  matter,  and,  finding  the  coast 
clear  and  no  danger  of  a  discovery,  he  pre- 
sumed upon  one  minute's  personal  conversa- 
tion with  David  after  he  had  bidden  him  flee 
for  his  life.  2.  The  most  sorrowful  parting 
of  these  two  friends,  who,  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears, never  came  together  again  but  once, 
and  that  was  by  stealth  in  a  wood,  ch.  xxiii. 
16.  (1.)  David  addressed  himself  to  Jona- 
than with  the  reverence  of  a  servant  rather 
than  the  freedom  of  a  friend :  He  fell  on  his 
face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  himself  three 
times,  as  one  deeply  sensible  of  his  obhga- 
tions  to  him  for  the  good  services  he  had 
done  him.  (2.)  They  took  leave  of  each 
other  with  the  greatest  affection  imaginable, 
with  kisses  and  tears  ;  they  wept  on  each 
other's  neck  till  David  exceeded,  v.  4 1 .  The 
separation  of  two  such  faithful  friends  was 
equally  grievous  to  them  both,  but  David's 
case  was  the  more  deplorable ;  for,  when 
Jonathan  was  returning  to  his  family  and 
friends,  David  was  leaving  all  his  comforts, 
even  those  of  God's  sanctuary,  and  therefore 
his  grief  exceeded  Jonathan's,  or  perhaps  it 
was  because  his  temper  was  more  tender  and 
his  passions  were  stronger.  (3.)  They  re- 
ferred themselves  to  the  covenant  of  friend- 
ship that  was  between  them,  both  of  them 
comforting  themselves  with  this  in  this 
mournful  separation :  "  We  have  sworn  both 
of  us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  ourselves 
and  our  heirs,  that  we  and  they  will  be  faith- 
ful and  kind  to  each  other  from  generation 
to  generation."  Thus,  while  we  are  at  home 
in  the  body  and  absent  from  the  Lord,  this  is 
our  comfort,  that  he  has  made  with  us  an 
everlasting  covenant. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

David  has  now  quite  taken  leave  both  of  Saul's  court  and  of  hit 
camp,  has  bidden  farewell  to  his  alter  idem — hit  other  self,  th« 
beloved  Jonathan  ;  and  heDceforHard  to  the  end  nf  this  boolt  he 
it  looked  upon  and  trcatad  as  an  outlaw  and  prucUimvd  a  traitor. 
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W«  nil!  find  him  fhifting  from  place  lo  place  for  liis  own  lafety, 
and  Saul  puriuing  hira.  His  troubles  are  very  particularly  re- 
lated in  this  and  the  following  chapters,  not  only  to  be  a  key  to 
the  Psalms,  but  that  he  might  be,  as  other  prophets,  an  example 
to  the  saints  in  all  ages,  "  of  sutTering  affliction,  and  of  patience," 
and  especially  that  he  might  be  a  type  of  Christ,  who,  being 
anointed  to  the  kingdom,  hnnibled  himself,  and  was  therefore 
highly  exalted.  But  the  example  of  the  suffering  Jesus  was  a 
copy  without  a  blot,  that  of  David  was  not  so ;  witness  the  re- 
cords of  this  chapter,  where  we  find  David  in  his  flight,  I,  Im- 
posing  upon  Abimelech  tbs  priest,  to  get  from  him  both  victuals 
and  arms,  vcr.  I — 9.  II.  Imposing  upon  Achisb,  king  of  Gath, 
by  feigning  himself  mad,  ver.  10 — 15.  Justly  are  troubles  called 
temptations,  for  many  are  by  them  drawn  into  sm, 

THEN  came  David  to  Nob,  to 
Ahimelech  the  priest :  and  Abi- 
melech was  afraid  at  the  meeting  of 
David,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  art 
thou  alone,  and  no  man  with  thee  ? 
2  And  David  said  unto  Abimelech 
the  priest.  The  king  hath  commanded 
me  a  business,  and  hath  said  unto  me, 
Let  no  man  know  any  thing  of  the 
business  whereabout  I  send  thee,  and 
what  I  have  commanded  thee :  and  I 
have  appointed  my  servants  to  such 
and  such  a  place.  3  Now  therefore 
what  is  under  thine  hand?  give  me 
five  loaves  of  bread  in  mine  hand,  or 
what  there  is  present.  4  And  the 
priest  answered  David,  and  said. 
There  is  no  common  bread  under 
mine  hand,  but  there  is  hallowed 
bread ;  if  the  young  men  have  kept 
themselves  at  least  from  women.  5 
And  David  answered  the  priest,  and 
said  unto  him.  Of  a  truth  women 
have  been  kept  from  us  about  these 
three  days,  since  I  came  out,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  young  men  are  holy, 
and  the  bread  w  in  a  manner  com- 
mon, yea,  though  it  were  sanctified 
this  day  in  the  vessel.  6  So  the 
priest  gave  him  hallowed  bread :  for 
there  was  no  bread  there  but  the 
showbread,  that  was  taken  from  be- 
fore the  Lord,  to  put  hot  bread  in 
the  day  when  it  was  taken  away.  7 
Now  a  certain  man  of  the  servants  of 
Saul  was  there  that  day,  detained  be- 
fore the  Lord;  and  his  name  was 
Doeg,  an  Edomite,  the  chiefest  of  the 
herdmen  that  belonged  to  Saul.  8 
And  David  said  unto  Ahimelech,  And 
is  there  not  here  under  thine  hand 
spear  or  sword  ?  for  I  have  neither 
brought  my  sword  nor  my  weapons 
with  me,  because  the  king's  business 
required  haste.  9  And  the  priest 
said,  The  sword  of  Goliath  the  Phi- 
listine, whom    thou   slewest   in   the 
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valley  of  Elah,  behold,  it  is  here 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  behind  the  ephod : 
if  thou  wilt  take  that,  take  it:  for 
there  is  no  other  save  that  here.  And 
David  said,  There  is  none  like  that ; 
give  it  me. 

Here,  I.  David,  in  distress,  flies  to  the 
tabernacle  of  God,  now  pitched  at  Nob,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Since  Shiloh  was  forsaken,  the  tabernacle  was 
often  removed,  though  the  ark  still  remained 
at  Kirjath-jearim.  Hither  David  came  in 
his  flight  from  Saul's  fury  (v.  1),  and  applied 
to  Ahimelech  the  priest.  Samuel  the  prophet 
could  not  protect  him,  Jonathan  the  prince 
could  not.  He  therefore  has  recourse  next 
to  Ahimelech  the  priest.  He  foresees  he 
must  now  be  an  exile,  and  therefore  comes  to 
the  tabernacle,  1.  To  take  an  affecting  leave 
of  it,  for  he  knows  not  when  he  shall  see  it 
again,  and  nothing  will  be  more  afflictive  to 
him  in  his  banishment  than  his  distance 
from  the  house  of  God,  and  his  restraint 
from  public  ordinances,  as  appears  by  many 
of  his  psalms.  He  had  given  an  affectionate 
farewell  to  his  friend  Jonathan,  and  cannot 
go  till  he  has  given  the  like  to  the  tabernacle. 
2.  To  enquire  of  the  Lord  there,  and  to  beg 
direction  from  him  in  the  way  both  of  duty 
and  safety,  his  case  being  difficult  and  dan^ 
gerous.  That  this  was  his  business  appears 
ch.  xxii.  10,  where  it  is  said  that  Ahimelech 
enquired  of  the  Lord  for  hinif  as  he  had  done 
formerly,  v.  15.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  us 
in  a  day  of  trouble  that  we  have  a  God  to  go 
to,  to  Avhom  we  may  open  our  case,  and  from 
whom  we  may  ask  and  expect  direction. 

H.  Ahimelech  the  priest  is  surprised  to 
see  him  in  so  poor  an  eq^uipage;  having 
heard  that  he  had  fallen  mto  disgrace  at 
court,  he  looked  shy  upon  him,  as  most  are 
apt  to  do  upon  their  friends  when  the  world 
frowns  upon  them.  He  was  afraid  of  in- 
curring Saul's  displeasure  by  entertaining 
him,  and  took  notice  how  mean  a  figure  he 
now  made  to  what  he  used  to  make :  Why 
art  thou  alone  ?  He  had  some  with  him  (as 
appears  Mark  ii.  26),  but  they  were  only  his 
own  servants  ;  he  had  none  of  the  courtiers, 
no  persons  of  quality  with  him,  as  he  used  to 
have  at  other  times,  when  he  came  to  enquire 
of  the  Lord.  He  says  (Ps.  xlii.  4)  he  was 
wont  to  go  with  a  multitude  to  the  house^  oj 
God;  and,  having  now  but  two  or  three  with 
him,  Aliimelech  might  well  ask.  Why  art 
thou  alone  ?  He  that  was  suddenly  advanced 
from  the  solitude  of  a  shepherd's  life  to  the 
crowds  and  hurries  of  the  camp  is  now  as 
soon  reduced  to  the  desolate  condition  of  an 
exile  and  is  alone  like  a  sparrow  on  the  house- 
top, such  changes  are  there  in  this  world  and 
so  uncertain  are  its  smiles !  Tliose  that  are 
courted  to-day  may  be  deserted  to-morrow. 

III.  David,  uiider  pretence  of  being  sent 
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by  Saul  upon  public  services,  solicits  Ahime- 
lech  to  supply  his  present  wants,  v.  2,  3. 

1 .  Here  David  did  not  behave  like  him- 
self. He  told  Ahimelech  a  gross  untruth, 
that  Saul  had  ordered  him  business  to  de- 
spatch, that  his  attendants  were  dismissed  to 
such  a  place,  and  that  he  was  charged  to  ob- 
serve secresy  and  therefore  durst  not  com- 
municate it,  no,  not  to  the  priest  himself. 
This  was  all  false.  What  shall  we  say  to 
this  ?  The  scripture  does  not  conceal  it, 
and  we  dare  not  justify  it.  It  was  ill  done, 
and  proved  of  bad  consequence ;  for  it  oc- 
casioned the  death  of  the  priests  of  the  Lord, 
as  David  reflected  upon  it  afterwards  with 
regret,  ch.  xxii.  22.  It  was  needless  for  him 
thus  to  dissemble  with  the  priest,  for  we  may 
suppose  that,  if  he  had  told  him  the  truth, 
he  would  have  sheltered  and  relieved  him  as 
readily  as  Samuel  did,  and  would  have  known 
the  better  how  to  advise  him  and  enquire  of 
God  for  him.  People  should  be  free  with 
their  faithful  ministers.  David  was  a  man 
of  great  faith  and  courage,  and  yet  now  both 
failed  him,  and  he  fell  thus  foully  through 
fear  and  cowardice,  and  both  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  his  faith.  Had  he  trusted  God 
aright,  he  would  not  have  used  such  a  sorry 
sinful  shift  as  this  for  his  own  preservation.  It 
is  written,  not  for  our  imitation,  no,  not  in 
the  greatest  straits,  but  for  our  admonition. 
Let  him  that  thinks  he  stands  take  heed  lest  he 
fall;  and  let  us  all  pr^y  daily.  Lord,  lead  us 
not  into  temptation.  Let  us  all  take  occasion 
from  this  to  lament,  (1.)  The  weakness  and 
infirmity  of  good  men;  the  best  are  not 
perfect  on  this  side  heaven.  There  may  be 
true  grace  where  yet  there  are  many  failings. 
(2.)  The  wickedness  of  bad  times,  which 
forces  good  men  into  such  straits  as  prove 
temptations  too  strong  for  them.  Oppres- 
sion makes  a  wise  man  do  foolishly. 

2.  Two  things  David  begged  of  Ahimelech, 
bread  and  a  sword. 

(1.)  He  wanted  bread:  Five  loaves,  v.  3. 
Travelling  was  then  troublesome,  when  men 
generally  carried  their  provisions  with  them 
in  kind,  having  httle  money  and  no  public 
houses,  else  David  would  not  now  have  had 
to  seek  for  bread.  It  seems  David  had 
known  the  seed  of  the  righteous  begging  bread 
occasionally,  but  not  constantly,  Ps.  xxxvii. 
25.  Now,  [l.]  The  priest  objected  that  he 
had  none  but  hallowed  bread,  show-bread, 
which  had  stood  a  week  on  the  golden  table 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  was  taken  thence  for 
the  use  of  the  priests  and  their  families,  v.  4. 
It  seems  the  priest  kept  no  good  house,  but 
wanted  either  a  heart  to  be  hospitable  or  pro- 
visions wherewithal  to  be  so.  Ahimelech 
thinks  that  the  young  men  that  attended 
David  might  not  eat  of  this  bread  unless  they 
had  for  some  time  abstained  from  women, 
even  from  their  own  wives ;  this  was  required 
at  the  giving  of  the  law  (Exod.  xix.  15),  but 
otherwise  we  never  find  this  made  the  matter 
of  any  ceremonial  purity  on  the  one  side  or 
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pollution  on  the  other,  and  therefore  the 
priest  here  seems  to  be  over-nice,  not  to  say 
superstitious.  [2.]  David  pleads  that  he 
and  those  tiiat  were  with  him,  in  this  case  of 
necessity,  might  lawfully  eat  of  the  hallowed 
bread,  for  they  were  not  only  able  to  answer 
his  terms  of  keeping  from  women  for  three 
days  past,  but  the  vessels  (that  is,  the  bodies) 
of  the  young  men  were  holy,  being  possessed  in 
sanctification  and  honour  at  all  times  (1  Thess. 
iv.  4,  5),  and  therefore  God  would  take  par- 
ticular care  of  them,  that  they  wanted  not 
necessary  supports,  and  would  have  his 
priest  to  do  so.  Being  thus  holy,  holy 
things  were  not  forbidden  to  them.  Poor 
and  pious  Israelites  were  in  eflfect  priests  to 
God,  and,  rather  than  be  starved,  might  feed 
on  the  bread  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
priests.  Believers  are  spiritual  priests,  and 
the  offerings  of  the  Lord  shall  be  their  in- 
heritance ;  they  eat  the  bread  of  their  God. 
He  pleads  that  the  bread  is  in  a  manner  com., 
mon,  now  that  what  was  primarily  the  re- 
ligious use  of  it  is  over ;  especially  (as  our 
margin  reads  it)  when  there  is  other  bread 
(hot,  V.  6J  sanctified  this  day  in  the  vessel,  and 
put  in  the  room  of  it  upon  the  table.  This 
was  David's  plea,  and  the  Son  of  David  ap- 
proves it,  and  shows  from  it  that  mercy  is  to 
be  preferred  to  sacrifice,  that  ritual  observ- 
ances must  give  way  to  moral  duties,  and 
that  that  may  be  done  in  a  case  of  an  urgent 
providential  necessity  which  may  not  other- 
wise be  done.  He  brings  it  to  justify  his 
disciples  in  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  on  the 
sabbath  day,  for  which  the  Pharisees  cen- 
sured them.  Matt.  xii.  3,  4.  [3.]  Ahimelech 
hereupon  supplies  him :  He  gave  him  hal- 
lowed bread  (v.  6),  and  some  think  it  was 
about  this  that  he  enquired  of  the  Lord,  ch. 
xxii.  10.  As  a  faithful  servant  he  would  not 
dispose  of  his  master's  provisions  without 
his  master's  leave.  This  bread,  we  may  sup- 
pose, was  the  more  agreeable  to  David  for 
its  being  hallowed,  so  precious  were  all  sacred 
things  to  him.  The  show-bread  was  but 
twelve  loaves  in  all,  yet  out  of  these  he  gave 
David  five  (u.  3),  though  they  had  no  more 
in  the  house ;  but  he  trusted  Providence. 

(2.)  He  wanted  a  sword.  Persons  of 
quality,  though  officers  of  the  army,  did  not 
then  wear  their  swords  so  constantly  as  now 
they  do,  else  surely  David  would  not  have 
been  without  one.  It  was  a  wonder  that 
Jonathan  did  not  furnish  him  with  his,  as  he 
had  before  done,  ch.  xviii.  4.  However,  it 
happened  that  he  had  now  no  weapons  with 
him,  the  reason  of  which  he  pretends  to  be 
because  he  came  away  in  haste,  v.  8.  Those 
that  are  furnished  with  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  shield  of  faith  cannot  be  dis- 
armed of  them,  nor  need  they,  at  any  time, 
to  be  at  a  loss.  But  the  priests,  it  seems, 
had  no  swords :  the  weapons  of  their  war- 
fare were  not  carnal.  There  was  not  a 
sword  to  be  found  about  the  tabernacle  but 
the  sword  of  Goliath,  which  was    laid  uy 
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behind  the  ephod,  as  a  monument  of  the 
glorious  victory  David  obtained  over  him. 
Probably  David  had  an  eye  to  that  when  he 
asked  the  priest  to  help  him  with  a  sword  ; 
for,  that  being  mentioned,  O !  says  he,  there 
is  none  like  that,  give  it  to  me,  v.  9-  He 
could  not  use  Saul's  armour,  for  he  had  not 
proved  it ;  but  this  sword  of  Goliath  he  had 
made  trial  of  and  done  execution  with.  By 
this  it  appears  that  he  was  now  well  grown 
in  strength  and  stature,  that  he  could  wear 
and  wield  such  a  sword  as  that.  God  had 
taught  his  hands  to  war,  so  that  he  could  do 
wonders,  Ps.  xviii.  34.  Two  things  we  may 
observe  concerning  this  sword  : — [i.]  That 
God  had  graciously  given  it  to  him,  as  a 
pledge  of  his  singular  favour ;  so  that  when- 
ever he  drew  it,  nay,  whenever  he  looked 
upon  it,  it  would  be  a  great  support  to  his 
faith,  by  bringing  to  mind  that  great  instance 
of  the  particular  care  and  countenance  of  the 
divine  providence  respecting  him.  Experi- 
ences are  great  encouragements.  [2.]  That 
he  had  gratefully  given  it  back  to  God,  dedi- 
cating it  to  him  and  to  his  honour  as  a  token 
of  his  thankfulness ;  and  now  in  his  distress 
it  stood  him  greatly  in  stead.  Note,  What 
we  devote  to  God's  praise,  and  serve  him 
with,  is  most  likely  to  redound,  one  way  or 
other,  to  our  own  comfort  and  benefit.  What 
we  gave  we  have. 

Thus  was  David  well  furnished  with  arms 
and  victuals  ;  but  it  fell  out  very  unhappily 
that  there  was  one  of  Saul's  servants  then 
attending  before  the  Lord,  Doeg  by  name, 
that  proved  a  base  traitor  both  to  David  and 
to  Ahimelech.  He  was  by  birth  an  Edomite 
(f.  7),  and  though  proselyted  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  to  get  the  preferment  he  now  had 
under  Saul,  yet  he  retained  the  ancient 
and  hereditary  enmity  of  Edom  to  Israel. 
He  was  master  of  the  herds,  which  perhaps 
was  then  a  place  of  as  much  honour  as 
master  of  the  horse  is  now.  Some  occasion 
or  other  he  had  at  this  time  to  wait  on  the 
priest,  either  to  be  purified  from  some  pollu- 
tion or  to  pay  some  vow;  but,  whatever 
his  business  was,  it  is  said,  he  was  detained 
before  the  Lord.  He  must  attend  and  could 
not  help  it,  but  he  was  sick  of  the  service, 
snuffed  at  it,  and  said.  What  a  weariness  is 
it  !  Mai.  i.  13.  He  would  rather  have  been 
any  where  else  than  before  the  Lord,  and 
therefore,  instead  of  minding  the  business  he 
came  about,  was  plotting  to  do  David  a  mis- 
chief and  to  be  revenged  on  Ahimelech  for 
detaining  him.  God's  sanctuary  could  never 
secure  itself  from  such  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing.     See  Gal.  ii.  4. 

10  And  David  arose,  and  fled  that 
day  for  fear  of  Saul,  and  went  to 
Achish  the  king  of  Gath.  11  And 
the  servants  of  Achish  said  unto  him. 
Is  not  this  David  the  king  of  the 
land?  did  they  not  sin«:  one  to  an- 
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other  of  him  in  dances,  saying,  Saul 
hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David 
his  ten  thousands?  12  And  David 
laid  up  these  words  in  his  heart,  and 
was  sore  afraid  of  Achish  the  king  oi 
Gath.  13  And  he  changed  his  beha- 
viour before  them,  and  feigned  him- 
self mad  in  their  hands,  and  scrabbled 
on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his 
spittle  fall  down  upon  his  beard.  14 
Then  said  Achish  unto  his  serv^ants, 
Lo,  ye  see  the  man  is  mad  :  where- 
fore then  have  ye  brought  him  to  me  ? 
15  Have  I  need  of  mad  men,  that  ye 
have  brought  this  fellow  to  play  the 
mad  man  in  my  presence  ?  shall  this 
fellow  come  into  my  house  ? 

David,  though  king  elect,  is  here  an  exile 
— designed  to  be  master  of  vast  treasures,  yet 
just  now  begging  his  bread— anointed  to  the 
crown,  and  yet  here  forced  to  flee  from  his 
country.  Thus  do  God's  providences  some- 
times seem  to  run  counter  to  his  promises,  for 
the  trial  of  his  people's  faith,  and  the  glorify- 
ing of  his  name,  in  the  accomphshment  of 
his  counsels,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
that  lay  in  the  way.  Here  is,  1.  David'a 
flight  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  where 
he  hoped  to  be  hid,  and  to  remain  undis- 
covered in  the  court  or  camp  of  Achish  king 
of  Gath,  v.  10.  Israel's  darling  is  necessitated 
to  quit  the  land  of  Israel,  and  he  that  was 
the  Philistine's  great  enemy  (upon  I  know 
not  what  inducements)  goes  to  seek  for 
shelter  among  them.  It  should  seem  that 
as,  though  the  Israelites  loved  him,  yet  the 
king  of  Israel  had  a  personal  enmity  to  him, 
which  obliged  him  to  leave  his  own  countrj% 
so,  though  the  Philistines  hated  him,  yet  the 
king  of  Gath  had  a  personal  kindness  for  him, 
valuing  his  merit,  and  perhaps  the  more  for 
his  killing  Goliath  of  Gath,  who,  it  may  be, 
had  been  no  friend  to  Achish.  To  him 
David  now  went  directly,  as  to  one  he  could 
confide  in,  as  afterwards  (cA.  xxvii.  2,  3),  and 
Achish  would  now  have  protected  him  but 
that  he  was  afraid  of  disobliging  his  own 
people.  God's  persecuted  people  have  often 
found  better  usage  from  Philistines  than 
from  Israelites,  in  the  Gentile  theatres  than 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  The  king  of 
Judah  imprisoned  Jeremiah,  and  the  king  of 
Babylon  set  him  at  liberty.  2.  The  disgust 
which  the  servants  of  Achish  took  at  his 
being  there,  and  their  complaint  of  it  to 
Achish  {v.  11) :  "Is  not  this  David?  Is  not 
this  he  that  has  triumphed  over  the  Philis- 
tines ?  witness  that  burden  of  the  song  which 
was  so  much  talked  of,  Saul  has  slain  his 
thousands,  but  David,  this  very  man,  his  ten 
thousands.  Nay,  Is  not  this  he  that  (if  oui 
intelligence  from  the  land  of  Israel  be  true) 
is,  or  is  to  be,  king  of  the  landf"     .\t  such, 
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he  must  be  an  enemy  to  our  country ;  and 
is  it  safe  or  honourable  for  us  to  protect  or 
entertain  such  a  man  ?"  Achish  perhaps  had 
intimated  to  them  that  it  would  be  policy  to 
entertain  David,  because  he  was  now  an 
enemy  to  Saul,  and  he  might  be  hereafter  a 
friend  to  them.  It  is  common  for  the  out- 
laws of  a  nation  to  be  sheltered  by  the 
enemies  of  that  nation.  But  the  servants  of 
Achish  objected  to  his  politics,  and  thought 
it  not  at  all  fit  that  he  should  stay  among 
them.  3.  The  fright  which  this  put  David 
into.  Though  he  had  some  reason  to  put 
confidence  in  Achish,  yet,  when  he  perceived 
the  servants  of  Achish  jealous  of  him,  he  be- 
gan to  be  afraid  that  Achish  would  be  obliged 
to  deliver  him  up  to  them,  and  he  was  sorely 
afraid  {v.  12),  and  perhaps  he  was  the  more 
apprehensive  of  his  own  danger,  when  he 
was  thus  discovered,  because  he  wore  Go- 
liath's sword,  which,  we  may  suppose,  was 
well  known  in  Gath,  and  with  which  he  had 
reason  to  expect  they  would  cut  oflf  his  head, 
as  he  had  cut  off  Goliath's  with  it.  David 
now  learned  by  experience  what  he  has 
taught  us  (Ps.  cxviii.  9),  that  it  is  better  to 
trust  in  the  Lord,  than  to  put  confidence  in 
princes.  Men  of  high  degree  are  a  lie,  and, 
if  we  make  them  our  hope,  they  may  prove 
our  fear.  It  was  at  this  time  that  David 
penned  Psalm  Iv.  (Michtam,  a  golden  psalm), 
when  the  Philistines  took  him  in  Gath,  where 
Having  shown  before  God  his  distresses,  he 
resolves  {v.  3),  "  What  time  I  am  afraid  I  will 
trust  in  thee;  and  therefore  {v.  11)  will  not  be 
afraid  what  man  can  do  unto  me,  no,  not  the 
sons  of  the  giant."  4.  The  course  he  took 
to  get  out  of  their  hands  :  He  feigned  himself 
mad,  V.  13.  He  used  the  gestures  and 
fashions  of  a  natural  fool,  or  one  that  had 
gone  out  of  his  wits,  supposing  they  would 
be  ready  enough  to  beUeve  that  the  disgrace 
he  had  fallen  into,  and  the  troubles  he  was 
now  in,  had  driven  him  distracted.  This 
dissimulation  of  his  cannot  be  justified  (it 
was  a  mean  thing  thus  to  disparage  himself, 
and  inconsistent  with  truth  thus  to  misrepre- 
sent himself,  and  therefore  not  becoming  the 
honour  and  sincerity  of  such  a  man  as  Da- 
vid) ;  yet  it  may  in  some  degree  be  excused, 
for  it  was  not  a  downright  lie  and  it  was  like 
a  stratagem  in  war,  by  which  he  imposed  upon 
his  enemies  for  the  preservation  of  his  own 
life.  What  David  did  here  in  pretence  and 
for  his  own  safety,  which  made  it  partly  ex- 
cusable, drunkards  do  really,  and  only  to  gra- 
tify a  base  lust :  they  make  fools  of  themselves 
and  change  their  behaviour ;  their  words  and 
actions  commonly  are  either  as  silly  and 
ridiculous  as  an  idiot's  or  as  furious  and  out- 
rageous as  a  madman's,  which  has  often  made 
me  wonder  that  ever  men  of  sense  and 
honour  should  allow  themselves  in  it.  5. 
His  escape  by  this  means,  v.  14,  15.  I  am 
apt  to  think  Achish  was  aware  that  the 
delirium  was  but  counterfeit,  but,  being  de- 
eiious  to  protect  David  (as  we  find  after- 
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wards  he  was  very  kind  to  him,  even  when 
the  lords  of  thp  Philistines  favoured  him  not, 
ch.  xxviii.  1,2;  xxix.  6),  he  pretended  to  his 
servants  that  he  really  thought  he  was  mad, 
and  therefore  had  reason  to  question  whether 
it  was  David  or  no;  or,  if  it  were,  they 
need  not  fear  him,  what  harm  could  he  do 
them  now  that  his  reason  had  departed  from 
him  ?  They  suspected  that  Achish  was  in- 
clined to  entertain  him  :  "  Not  I,"  says  he. 
"  He  is  a  madman.  I'll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him.  You  need  not  fear  that  I  should 
employ  him,  or  give  him  any  countenance. 
He  humours  the  thing  well  enough  when  he 
asks,  "  Have  I  need  of  madmen  ?  Shall  this 
fool  come  into  my  house  f  I  will  show  him 
no  kindness,  but  then  you  shall  do  him  no 
hurt,  for,  if  he  be  a  madman,  he  is  to  be 
pitied."  He  therefore  drove  him  away,  as  it 
is  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv,  which  David 
penned  upon  this  occasion,  and  an  excellent 
psalm  it  is,  and  shows  that  he  did  not  change 
his  spirit  when  he  changed  his  behaviour, 
but  even  in  the  greatest  difficulties  and  hur- 
ries his  heart  was  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord; 
and  he  concludes  that  psalm  with  this  as- 
surance, that  none  of  those  that  trust  in  God 
shall  be  desolate,  though  they  may  be,  as  he 
now  was,  solitary  and  distressed,  persecuted, 
but  not  forsaken. 
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David,  being  driven  from  Achish,  returns  into  the  l.ind  of  Israel 
to  be  hunted  by  Saul.  1.  David  sett  up  his  standard  in  the 
cave  of  Adullam,  entertains  his  relations  (ver.  1),  enlists  suldier5 
(ver.  2),  but  removes  his  aged  parents  to  a  more  quiet  settle- 
ment (ver.  3,  4),  and  has  the  prophet  Gad  for  his  counsellor, 
ver.  5.  Saul  lesolves  to  pursue  him  and  find  him  out,  com 
plains  of  his  servants  and  Jonathan  (ver.  6 — 8),  and,  finding  bj 
Doeg's  information  that  Ahimelech  had  been  kind  to  David,  he 
ordered  him  and  all  the  priests  that  were  with  him,  eighty-five  in 
all,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them  destroyed 
(ver.  9 — 19)  from  the  barbarous  execution  of  which  sentence  Abia- 
thar  escaped  to  David,  ver.  20—23. 

DAVID  therefore  departed  thence, 
and  escaped  to  the  cave  Adul- 
lam :  and  when  his  brethren  and  all 
his  father's  house  heard  it,  they  went 
down  thither  to  him.  2  And  every- 
one that  was  in  distress,  and  every 
one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every 
one  that  was  discontented,  gathered 
themselves  unto  him ;  and  he  became 
a  captain  over  them :  and  there  were 
with  him  about  four  hundred  men. 
3  And  David  went  thence  to  Mizpeh 
of  Moab :  and  he  said  unto  the  king 
of  Moab,  Let  my  father  and  my  mo- 
ther, I  pray  thee,  come  forth,  and  he 
with  you,  till  I  know  what  God  will 
do  for  me.  4  And  he  brought  them 
before  the  king  of  Moab :  and  they 
dwelt  with  him  all  the  while  that 
David  was  in  the  hold.  5  And  the 
prophet  Gad  said  unto  David,  Abide 
not  in  the  hold ;  depart,  and  get  thee 
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into  the  land  of  Judab.  Then  David 
departed,  and  came  into  the  forest 
of  Hareth. 

Here,  I.  DaviJ  shelters  himself  in  the  cave 
of  Adullam,  v.  1.  Whether  it  was  a  natural  or 
artificial  fastness  does  not  appear ;  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  access  to  it  was  so  difficult 
that  David  thought  himself  able,  ^vith  Go- 
liath's sword,  to  keep  it  against  all  the  forces 
of  Saul,  and  therefore  buried  himself  alive  in 
it,  while  he  was  waiting  to  see  (as  he  says  here, 
V.  3)  what  God  would  do  Avith  him.  The 
promise  of  the  kingdom  implied  a  promise  of 
preservation  to  it,  and  yet  David  used  proper 
means  for  his  own  safety,  otherwise  he  would 
have  tempted  God.  He  did  not  do  anything 
that  aimed  to  destroy  Saul,  but  only  to  secure 
himself.  He  that  might  have  done  great 
service  to  his  country  as  a  judge  or  general 
is  here  shut  up  in  a  cave,  and  thrown  by  as 
a  vessel  in  which  there  was  no  pleasure.  We 
must  not  think  it  strange  if  sometimes  shin- 
ing lights  be  thus  eclipsed  and  hidden  under 
a  bushel.  Perhaps  the  apostle  refers  to  this 
instance  of  David,  among  others,  when  he 
speaks  of  some  of  the  Old-Testament  worthies 
that  wandered  in  deserts,  in  dens  and  caves  of 
the  earth,  Heb.  xi.  38.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  David  penned  Psalm  cxlii.,  which  is 
entitled,  A  prayer  when  David  was  in  the  cavej 
and  there  he  complains  that  no  man  would 
know  him  and  that  refuge  failed  him,  but 
hopes  that  shortly  the  righteous  would  com- 
vass  him  about. 

n.  Thither  his  relations  flocked  to  him, 
his  brethren  and  all  his  father's  house,  to  be 
protected  by  him,  to  give  assistance  to  him, 
and  to  take  their  lot  with  him.  A  brother  is 
born  for  adversity.  Now  Joab,  and  Abishai, 
and  the  rest  of  his  relations,  came  to  him,  to 
suffer  and  venture  with  him,  in  hopes  shortly 
to  be  advanced  with  him  ;  and  they  were  so. 
The  first  three  of  his  worthies  were  those 
that  first  owned  him  when  he  was  in  the  cave, 
1  Chron.  xi.  15,  &c. 

HI.  Here  he  began  to  raise  forces  in  his 
own  defence,  v.  2.  He  found  by  the  late  ex- 
periments he  had  made  that  he  could  not 
save  himself  by  flight,  and  therefore  was 
necessitated  to  do  it  by  force,  wherein  he 
never  acted  offensively,  never  offered  any 
violence  to  his  prince  nor  gave  any  disturb- 
ance to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  but  only 
used  his  forces  as  a  guard  to  his  own  person. 
But,  whatever  defence  his  soldiers  were  to 
him,  they  did  him  no  great  credit,  for  the 
regiment  he  had  was  made  up  not  of  great 
men,  nor  rich  men,  nor  stout  men,  no,  nor 
good  men,  but  men  in  distress,  in  debt,  and 
discontented,  men  of  broken  fortunes  and 
restless  spirits,  that  were  put  to  their  shifts, 
and  knew  not  well  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves. When  David  had  fixed  his  head- 
quarters in  the  cave  of  x\dullam,  they  came 
and  enlisted  themselves  under  him  to  the 
namber  of  about  400.  See  what  weak  in- 
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struments  God  sometimes  makes  use  of,  by 
which  to  bring  about  his  own  purposes.  The 
Son  of  David  is  ready  to  receive  distressed 
souls,  that  will  appoint  him  their  captain  and 
be  commanded  by  him. 

IV,  He  took  care  to  settle  his  paients  in  a 
place  of  safety.  No  such  place  could  he  find 
in  all  the  land  of  Israel  while  Saul  was  so 
bitterly  enraged  against  him  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  him  for  his  sake ;  he  therefore  goes 
with  them  to  the  king  of  Moab,  and  puts 
them  under  his  protection,  v.  3,  4.  Observe 
here,  1 .  With  what  a  tender  concern  he  pro- 
vided for  his  aged  parents.  It  was  not  fit 
they  should  be  exposed  either  to  the  frights 
or  to  the  fatigues  which  he  must  expect 
during  his  struggle  with  Saul  (their  age  would 
by  no  means  bear  such  exposure) ;  therefore 
the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  find  them  a  quiet 
habitation,  whatever  became  of  himself.  Let 
children  learn  from  this  to  show  piety  at 
home  and  requite  their  parents  (1  Tim.  v.  4), 
in  every  thing  consulting  their  ease  and  satis- 
faction. Though  ever  so  highly  preferred, 
and  ever  so  much  employed,  let  them  not 
forget  their  aged  parents.  2.  With  what  a 
humble  faith  he  expects  the  issue  of  his  present 
distresses  :  Till  I  know  what  God  will  do  for 
me.  He  expresses  his  hopes  very  modestly, 
as  one  that  had  entirely  cast  himself  upon 
God  and  committed  his  way  to  him,  expect- 
ing a  good  issue,  not  from  his  own  arts,  or 
arms,  or  merits,  but  from  what  the  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  of  God  would  do  for 
him.  Now  David's  father  and  mother  for- 
sook him,  but  God  did  not,  Ps.  xxvii.  10. 

V.  He  had  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
prophet  Gad,  who  probably  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  that  were  brought  up 
under  Samuel,  and  was  by  him  recommended 
to  David  for  his  chaplain  or  spiritual  guide. 
Being  a  prophet,  he  would  pray  for  him  and 
instruct  him  in  the  mind  of  God  ;  and  David, 
though  he  was  himself  a  prophet,  was  glad 
of  his  assistance.  He  advised  him  to  go  into 
the  land  of  Judah  (o.  5),  as  one  that  was  con- 
fident of  his  own  innocency,  and  was  well 
assured  of  the  dinne  protection,  and  was  de- 
sirous, even  in  his  present  hard  circumstances, 
to  do  some  service  to  his  tribe  and  country. 
Let  him  not  be  ashamed  to  own  his  own 
cause  nor  dechne  the  succours  that  would 
be  offered  him.  Animated  by  this  word, 
there  he  determined  to  appear  publicly.  Thus 
are  the  steps  of  a  good  mem  ordered  by  the 
Lord. 

6  When  Saul  heard  that  David 
was  discovered,  and  the  men  that 
v)ere  with  him,  (now  Saul  abode  in 
Gibeab  under  a  tree  in  Ramali,  having 
bis  spear  in  his  hand,  and  all  his  ser- 
vants were  standing  about  him  ;)  7 
Then  Saul  said  unto  his  servants  that 
stood  about  him,  Hear  now,  ye  Ben- 
jamitesj  will  the  son  of  Jesse  give 
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every  one  of  you  fields  and  vineyards, 
and  make  you  all  captains  of  thou- 
sands, and  captains  of  hundreds ;  8 
That  all  of  you  have  conspired  against 
me,  and  there  is  none  that  showeth 
me  that  my  son  hath  made  a  league 
with  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  there  is 
none  of  you  that  is  sorry  for  me,  or 
showeth  unto  me  that  my  son  hath 
stirred  up  my  servant  against  me,  to 
lie  in  wait,  as  at  this  day  ?      9  Then 


answered  Doeg  the  Edomite,  which 
was  set  over  the  servants  of  Saul,  and 
said,  I  saw  the  son  of  Jesse  coming 
to  Nob,  to  Ahimelech  the  son  of 
Ahitub.  10  And  he  enquired  of  the 
Lord  for  him,  and  gave  him  victuals, 
and  gave  him  the  sword  of  Goliath 
the  Philistine.  11  Then  the  king 
sent  to  call  Ahimelech  the  priest,  the 
son  of  Ahitub,  and  all  his  father's 
house,  the  priests  that  were  in  Nob  : 
and  they  came  all  of  them  to  the  king. 
12  And  Saul  said.  Hear  now,  thou 
son  of  Ahitub.  And  he  answered. 
Here  I  am,  my  lord.  13  And  Saul 
said  unto  him.  Why  have  ye  con- 
spired against  me,  thou  and  the  son 
of  Jesse,  in  that  thou  hast  given  him 
bread,  and  a  sword,  and  hast  enquired 
of  God  for  him,  that  he  should  rise 
against  me,  to  lie  in  wait,  as  at  this 
day?  14  Then  Ahimelech  answered 
the  king,  and  said,  And  who  is  so 
faithful  among  all  thy  servants  as 
David,  which  is  the  king's  son  in  law, 
and  goeth  at  thy  bidding,  and  is  ho- 
nourable in  thine  house?  15  Did  I 
then  begin  to  enquire  of  God  for 
him  ?  be  it  far  from  me  :  let  not  the 
king  impute  any  thing  unto  his  ser- 
vant, nor  to  all  the  house  of  my  fa- 
ther :  for  thy  servant  knew  nothing 
of  all  this,  less  or  more.  IG  And  the 
king  said,  Thou  shalt  surely  die,  Ahi- 
melech, thou,  and  all  thy  father's 
house.  17  And  the  king  said  unto 
the  footmen  that  stood  about  him. 
Turn,  and  slay  the  priests  of  the 
Lord  ;  because  their  hand  also  is 
with  David,  and  because  they  knew 
when  he  fled,  and  did  not  show  it  to 
me.  But  the  servants  of  the  king 
would  not  put  forth  their  hand  to  fall 
upon  the  priests  of  the  Lord.     IS 


Saul  destroys  the  Lord's  priests. 
And  the  king  said  to  Doeg,  Turn 
thou,  and  fall  upon  the  priests.  And 
Doeg  the  Edomite  turned,  and  he 
fell  upon  the  priests,  and  slew  on  that 
day  fourscore  and  live  persons  that 
did  wear  a  linen  ephod.  19  And 
Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests,  smote  he 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  both  men 
and  women,  children  and  sucklings, 
and  oxen,  and  asses,  and  sheep,  with 
the  edffe  of  the  sword. 


We  have  seen  the  progress  of  David's 
troubles  ;  now  here  we  have  the  progress 
of  Saul's  wickedness.  He  seems  to  have 
laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  all  other  business 
and  to  have  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
pursuit  of  David.  He  heard  at  length,  by 
the  common  fame  of  the  country,  that  David 
was  discovered  (that  is,  that  he  appeared  pub- 
licly and  enlisted  men  into  his  service) ;  and 
hereupon  he  called  all  his  servants  about  him, 
and  sat  down  under  a  tree,  or  grove,  in  the 
high  place  at  Gibeah,  with  his  spear  in  his 
hand  for  a  sceptre,  intimating  the  force  by 
which  he  designed  to  rule,  and  the  present 
temper  of  his  spirit,  or  its  distemper  rather, 
which  was  to  kill  all  that  stood  in  his  way. 
In  this  bloody  court  of  inquisition, 

I.  Saul  seeks  for  information  against  David 
and  Jonathan,  v.  7,  8.  Two  things  he  was 
willing  to  suspect  and  desirous  to  see  proved, 
that  he  might  wreak  his  mahce  upon  two  of 
the  best  and  most  excellent  men  he  had  about 
him : — 1 .  That  his  servant  David  did  lie  in 
wait  for  him  and  seek  his  life,  which  was 
utterly  false.  He  really  sought  David's  life, 
and  therefore  pretended  that  David  sought 
his  life,  though  he  could  not  charge  him  with 
any  overt  act  that  gave  the  least  shadow  of 
suspicion.  2.  That  his  son  Jonathan  stirred 
him  up  to  do  so,  and  was  confederate  with 
him  in  compassing  and  imagining  the  death 
of  the  king.  This  also  was  notoriously  false. 
A  league  of  friendship  there  was  between 
David  and  Jonathan,  but  no  conspiracy  in 
any  evil  thing  ;  none  of  the  articles  of  their 
covenant  carried  any  mischief  to  Saul.  If 
Jonathan  had  agreed,  after  the  death  of  Saul, 
to  resign  to  David,  in  compliance  with  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  what  harm  would  that 
do  to  Saul  ?  Yet  thus  the  best  friends  to  their 
prince  and  country  have  often  been  odiously 
represented  as  enemies  to  both  ;  even  Christ 
himself  was  so.  Saul  took  it  for  granted 
that  Jonathan  and  David  were  in  a  plot 
against  him,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  was 
displeased  with  his  servants  that  they  did 
not  give  him  information  of  it,  supposing  that 
they  could  not  but  know  it ;  whereas  really 
there  was  no  such  thing.  See  the  nature  of 
a  jealous  malice,  and  its  pitiful  arts  to  extort 
discoveries  of  things  that  are  not.  He  looked 
upon  all  about  him  as  his  enemies  because 
they  did  not  say  just  as  he  said ;  and  told 
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T7te  city  of  Nob  destroyed. 
them,  (1.)  That  they  were  very  unwise,  and 
acted  against  the  interest  both  of  their  tribe 
(for  they  were  Benjamites,  and  David,  if  he 
were  advanced,  would  bring  the  honour  into 
Judah  which  was  now  in  Benjamin)  and  of 
their  famihes ;  for  David  would  never  be 
able  to  give  them  such  rewards  as  he  had  for 
them,  of  fields  and  vineyards,  and  such  pre- 
ferments, to  be  colonels  and  captains.  (2.) 
That  they  were  unfaithful :  You  have  con- 
spired against  me.  What  a  continual  agita- 
tion and  torment  are  those  in  that  give  way  to 
a  spirit  of  jealousy  1  If  a  ruler  hearken  to  lies, 
all  his  servants  are  wicked  (Prov.  xxix.  1 2), 
that  is,  they  seem  to  be  so  in  his  eyes.  (3.) 
That  they  were  very  unkind.  He  thought  to 
work  upon  their  good  nature  with  that  word  : 
There  is  none  of  you  that  is  so  much  as  sorry 
for  me,  or  solicitous  for  me,  as  some  read  it. 
By  these  reasonings  he  stirred  them  up  to 
act  vigorously,  as  the  instruments  of  his 
malice,  that  they  might  take  away  his  suspi- 
cions of  them. 

II.  Though  he  could  not  learn  any  thing 
from  his  servants  against  David  or  Jonathan, 
yet  he  got  information  fromDoeg  against  Ahi- 
melech  the  priest. 

1.  An  indictment  is  brought  against  Ahi- 
melech  by  Doeg,  and  he  himself  is  evidence 
against  him,  v.  9,  10.  Perhaps  Doeg,  as  bad 
as  he  was,  would  not  have  given  this  infor- 
mation if  Saul  had  not  extorted  it,  for  had  he 
been  very  forward  to  it  he  would  have  done 
it  sooner  :  but  now  he  thinks  they  must  be 
all  deemed  traitors  if  none  of  them  be  ac- 
cusers, and  therefore  tells  Saul  what  kind- 
ness Ahimelech  had  shown  to  David,  which 
he  himself  happened  to  be  an  eye-witness  of. 
He  had  enquired  of  God  for  him  (which  the 
priest  used  not  to  do  but  for  public  persons 
and  about  public  affairs)  and  he  had  furnished 
him  with  bread  and  a  sword.  All  this  was 
true ;  but  it  was  not  the  whole  truth.  He 
ought  to  have  told  Saul  further  that  David 
had  made  Ahimelech  believe  he  was  then 
going  upon  the  king's  business  ;  so  that  what 
service  he  did  to  David,  however  it  proved, 
was  designed  in  honour  to  Saul,  and  this 
would  have  cleared  Ahimelech,  whom  Saul 
had  in  his  power,  and  would  have  thrown  all 
the  blame  upon  David,  who  was  out  of  his 
reach. 

2.  Ahimelech  is  seized,  or  summoned  rather 
to  appear  before  the  king,  and  upon  this  in- 
dictment he  is  arraigned.  The  king  sent  for 
him  and  all  the  priests  who  then  attended 
the  sanctuary,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  aid- 
ing and  abetting  ;  and  they,  not  being  con- 
scious of  any  guilt,  and  therefore  not  appre- 
hensive of  any  danger,  came  all  of  them  to  the 
king  {v.  11),  and  none  of  them  attempted  to 
make  an  escape,  or  to  flee  to  David  for  shel- 
ter, as  they  would  have  done  now  that  he 
had  set  up  his  standard  if  they  had  been  as 
much  in  his  interests  as  Saul  suspected  they 
were.  Saul  arraigns  Ahimelech  himself  with 
the  utmost  disdain  and  indignation  (v.  12): 
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Hear  now,  thou  son  of  Ahitubj  not  so  much 
as  calling  him  by  his  name,  much  less  giving 
him  his  title  of  distinction.  By  this  it  ap- 
pears that  he  had  cast  off  the  fear  of  God, 
that  he  showed  no  respect  at  all  to  his  priests^ 
but  took  a  pleasure  in  affronting  them  and 
insulting  them.  Ahimelech  holds  up  his 
hand  at  the  bar  in  those  words  :  "  Here  I  am, 
my  lord,  ready  to  hear  my  charge,  knowing  I 
have  done  no  wrong."  He  does  not  object 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Saul's  court,  nor  insist 
upon  an  exemption  as  a  priest,  no,  not  though 
he  is  a  high  priest,  to  which  office  that  of  the 
judge,  or  chief  magistrate,  had  not  long  since 
been  annexed;  but  Saul  having  now  the 
sovereignty  vested  in  him,  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  king,  even  the  high  priest  sets 
himself  on  a  level  with  common  Israelites. 
Let  every  soul  be  subject  (even  clergymen)  to 
the  higher  powers. 

3.  His  indictment  is  read  to  him  (v.  13), 
that  he,  as  a  false  traitor,  had  joined  himself 
with  the  son  of  Jesse  in  a  plot  to  depose 
and  murder  the  king.  "  His  design"  (says 
Saul)  "  was  to  rise  up  against  me,  and  thou 
didst  assist  him  with  victuals  and  arms." 
See  what  bad  constructions  the  most  inno- 
cent actions  are  liable  to,  how  unsafe  those 
are  that  live  under  a  tyrannical  government, 
and  what  reason  we  have  to  be  thankful  for 
the  hap'py  constitution  and  administration 
of  the  government  we  are  under . 

4.  To  this  indictment  he  pleads.  Not  guilty, 
V.  ]4,  15.  He  owns  the  fact,  but  denies 
that  he  did  it  traitorously  or  maliciously,  or 
with  any  design  against  the  king.  He  j)leads 
that  he  was  so  far  from  knowing  of  any 
quarrel  between  Saul  and  David  that  he 
really  took  David  to  have  been  then  as 
much  in  favour  at  court  as  ever  he  had  been. 
Observe,  He  does  not  plead  that  David  had 
told  him  an  untruth,  and  with  that  had  im- 
posed upon  him,  though  really  it  was  so, 
because  he  would  not  proclaim  the  weakness 
of  so  good  a  man,  no,  not  for  his  own  vindi- 
cation, especially  to  Saul,  who  sought  all 
occasions  against  him  ;  but  he  insists  upon 
the  settled  reputation  David  had,  as  the  most 
faithful  of  all  the  servants  of  Saul,  the  honour 
the  king  had  put  upon  him  in  marrying  his 
daughter  to  him,  the  use  the  king  had  often 
made  of  him,  and  the  trust  he  had  reposed 
in  him :  "  He  goes  at  thy  bidding,  and  is 
honourable  in  thy  house,  and  therefore  any 
one  would  think  it  a  meritorious  piece  of 
service  to  the  crown  to  show  him  respect,  so 
far  from  apprehending  it  to  be  a  crime."  He 
pleads  that  he  had  been  wont  to  enquire  of 
God  for  him  when  he  was  sent  by  Saul 
upon  any  expedition,  and  did  it  now  as  in- 
nocently as  ever  he  had  done  it.  He  protests 
his  abhorrence  of  the  thought  of  being  in  a 
plot  against  the  king :  "  Be  it  far  from  me. 
I  mind  my  own  business,  and  meddle  not 
with  state  matters."  He  begs  the  king's  fa- 
vour :  "  Let  him  not  impute  any  crime  to  uss" 
and  concludes  with  a  declaration  of  his  in- 
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nocency :  Thy  servant  knew  nothing  of  all  this. 
Could  any  man  plead  with  more  evidences 
of  sincerity  ?  Had  he  heen  tried  by  a  jury 
of  honest  Israelites,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  acquitted,  for  who  can  find  any  fault  in 
him?     But, 

5.  Saul  himself  gives  judgment  against 
him  {v.  16) :  Thou  shalt  surely  die,  Ahimelech, 
as  a  rebel,  thou  and  all  thy  father's  house. 
What  could  be  more  unjust  ?  I  saw  under  the 
sun  the  place  of  judgment,  that  wickedness  was 
there,  Eccl.  iii.  16.  (1.)  It  was  unjust  that 
Saul  should  himself,  himself  alone,  give  judg- 
ment in  his  own  cause,  without  any  appeal  to 
judge  or  prophet,  to  his  privy  council,  or  to  a 
council  of  war.  (2 .)  That  so  fair  a  plea  should 
be  overruled  and  rejected  without  any  reason 
given,  or  any  attempt  to  disprove  the  allega- 
tions of  it,  but  purely  with  a  high  hand.  (3.) 
That  sentence  should  be  passed  so  hastily 
and  with  so  much  precipitation,  the  judge 
taking  no  time  himself  to  consider  of  it,  nor 
allowing  the  prisoner  any  time  to  move  in 
arrest  of  judgment.  (4.)  That  the  sentence 
should  be  passed  not  only  on  Ahimelech 
himself,  who  was  the  only  person  accused  by 
Doeg,  but  on  all  his  father's  house,  against 
whom  nothing  was  alleged :  must  the  children 
be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers  ?  (5.)  That 
the  sentence  should  be  pronounced  in  passion, 
not  for  the  support  of  justice,  but  for  the  gra- 
tification of  his  brutish  rage. 

6.  He  issues  out  a  warrant  (a  verbal  war- 
rant only)  for  the  immediate  execution  of 
this  bloody  sentence. 

(1.)  He  ordered  his  footmen  to  be  the  exe- 
cutioners of  this  sentence,  but  they  refused, 
V.  17.  Hereby  he  intended  to  put  a  further 
disgrace  upon  the  priests  ;  they  may  not  die 
by  the  hands  of  the  men  of  war  (as  1  Kings  ii. 
29)  or  his  usual  ministers  of  justice,  but  his 
footmen  must  triumph  over  them,  and  wash 
their  hands  in  their  blood,  [l.]  Never  was 
the  command  of  a  prince  more  barbarously 
given  :  Turn  and  slay  the  priests  of  the  Lord. 
This  is  spoken  with  such  an  air  of  impiety  as 
can  scarcely  be  paralleled.  Had  he  seemed 
to  forget  their  sacred  office  or  relation  to 
God,  and  taken  no  notice  of  that,  he  would 
thereby  have  intimated  some  regret  that 
men  of  that  character  should  fall  under  his 
displeasure ;  but  to  call  them  the  priests  of  the 
Lord,  when  he  ordered  his  footmen  to  cut 
their  throats,  looked  as  if,  upon  that  very 
account,  he  hated  them.  God  having  rejected 
him,  and  ordered  another  to  be  anointed  in 
his  room,  he  seems  well  pleased  with  this 
opportunity  of  being  revenged  on  the  priests 
of  the  Lord,  since  God  himself  was  out  of 
his  reach.  What  wickedness  will  not  the  evil 
spirit  hurry  men  to,  when  he  gets  the  domi- 
nion !  He  alleged,  in  his  order,  that  which 
was  utterly  false  and  unproved  to  him,  that 
they  knew  when  David  fled ;  whereas  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  But  malice 
and  murder  are  commonly  supported  with 
lies.  [2.]  Never  was  the  command  of  a  prince 
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more  honourably  disobeyed.  The  footmen 
had  more  sense  and  grace  than  their  master. 
Though  they  might  expect  to  be  turned  out 
of  their  places,  if  not  punished  and  put  to 
death  for  their  refusal,  yet,  come  on  them 
what  would,  they  would  not  offer  to  fall  upon 
the  priests  of  the  Lord,  such  a  reverence  had 
they  for  their  office,  and  such  a  conviction  of 
their  innocence. 

(2.)  He  ordered  Doeg  (the  accuser)  to  be 
the  executioner,  and  he  obeyed.     One  would 
have  thought    that    the   footmen's   refusal 
would  awaken  Saul's  conscience,  and  that  he 
would  not  insist  upon  the  doing  of  a  thing 
so  barbarous  as  that  his  footmen  startled  ar 
the  thought  of  it.    But  his  mind  was  blinded 
and  his  heart  hardened,  and,  if  they  will  not 
do  it,  the  hands  of  the  witness  shall  be  upon 
the  victims,  Deut.  xvii.  7.     The  most  bloody 
tyrants  have  found  out  instruments  of  their 
cruelty  as  barbarous  as  themselves.     Doeg 
is  no  sooner  commanded  to  fall  upon   the 
priests  than  he  does  it  willingly  enough,  and, 
meeting  with  no  resistance,  slays  with  his 
own  hand  (for  aught  that  appears)  on  that 
same  day  eighty-five  priests  that  were  of 
the   age  of   ministration,   between    twenty 
and    fifty,   for    they   wore    a    linen    ephod 
(v.  18),  and  perhaps  appeared  at  this  time 
before  Saul  in  their  habits,  and  were  slain 
in  them.  This  (one  would  think)  was  enough 
to  satiate  the  most  blood-thirsty ;  but  the 
horseleech  of  persecution  still  cries,  "  Give, 
give."     Doeg,  by   Saul's  order  no   doubt, 
having  murdered  the  priests,  went  to  their 
city  Nob,  and   put  all  to  the  sword  there 
{v.  19),  men,  women,  and  children,   and  the 
cattle  too.     Barbarous  cruelty,  and  such  as 
one  cannot  think  of  without  horror!  Strange 
that  ever  it  should  enter  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  be  so  impious,  so  inhuman  !  We  may 
see  in  this,  [l.]  The  desperate  wickedness  of 
Saul  when  the   Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  de- 
parted from    him.       Nothing  so  vile  but 
those  may  be  hurried  to  it  who  have  pro- 
voked God  to  give  them  up  to  their  hearts' 
lusts.     He  that  was  so  compassionate  as  to 
spare  Agag  and  the  cattle  of  the  Amalekites, 
in   disobedience  to  the  command  of  God, 
could  now,  with  unrelenting  bowels,  see  the 
priests  of  the  Lord  murdered,  and  nothing 
spared  of  all  that  belonged  to  them.     For 
that  sin  God  left  him  to  this.  [2.]  The  accom- 
plishment of   the   threatenings    long  since 
pronounced  against  the  house  of  Eli;   for 
Ahimelech  and  his  family  were  descendants 
from  him.     Though  Saul  was  unrighteous 
in  doing  this,  yet  God  was  righteous  in  per- 
mitting it.      Now  God  performed   agamst 
Eli  that  at  which  the   ears  of  those  that 
heard  it  must  needs  tingle,  as  he  had  told 
him  that  he  would  judge  his  house  for  ever 
ch.  iii.  11—13.     No  word  of  God  shall  fall 
to  the  ground.    [3.]  This  may  be  considered 
as  a  great  judgment  upon  Israel,  and  the 
just   punishment  of  their  desiring  a  king 
before  the  time  God  intended  tUern  one 
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of  religion 
at  this  time  in  Israel !  Though  the  ark  had 
long  been  in  obscurity,  yet  it  was  some  com- 
fort to  them  that  they  had  the  altar,  and 
priests  to  serve  at  it ;  but  now  to  see  their 
priests  weltering  in  their  own  blood,  and  the 
heirs  of  the  priesthood  too,  and  the  city  of 
the  priests  made  a  desolation,  so  that  the 
altar  of  God  must  needs  be  neglected  for 
want  of  attendants,  and  this  by  the  unjust 
and  cruel  order  of  their  own  king  to  satisfy 
his  brutish  rage — this  could  not  but  go  to  the 
heart  of  all  pious  Israelites,  and  make  them 
wish  a  thousand  times  they  had  been  satisfied 
with  the  government  of  Samuel  and  his  sons. 
The  worst  enemies  of  their  nation  could  not 
have  done  them  a  greater  mischief. 

20  And  one  of  the  sons  of  Ahime- 
lech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  named  Abia- 
thar,  escaped,  and  fled  after  David. 

21  And  Abiathar  showed  David  that 
Saul   had  slain  the  Lord's  priests. 

22  And  David  said  unto  Abiathar,  I 
knew  it  that  day,  when  Doeg  the 
Edomite  was  there,  that  he  would 
surely  tell  Saul:  I  have  occasioned 
the  death  of  all  the  persons  of  thy 
father's  house.  23  Abide  thou  with 
me,  fear  not :  for  he  that  seeketh  my 
life  seeketh  thy  life :  but  with  me 
thou  shalt  be  in  safeguard. 

Here  is,  1.  The  escape  of  Abiathar,  the 
son  of  Ahimelech,  out  of  the  desolations  of 
the  priests'  city.  Probably  when  his  father 
went  to  appear,  upon  Saul's  summons,  he 
was  left  at  home  to  attend  the  altar,  by  which 
means  he  escaped  the  first  execution,  and, 
before  Doeg  and  his  bloodhounds  came  to 
Nob,  he  had  intelligence  of  the  danger,  and 
had  time  to  shift  for  his  own  safety.  And 
whither  should  he  go  but  to  David  ?  v.  20. 
Let  those  that  suffer  for  the  Son  of  David 
commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  him,  1  Pet. 
iv.  19.  2.  David's  resentment  of  the  melan- 
choly tidings  he  brought.  He  gave  David 
an  account  of  the  bloody  work  Saul  had 
made  among  the  priests  of  the  Lord  (v.  21), 
as  the  disciples  of  John,  when  their  master 
was  beheaded,  went  and  told  Jesus,  Matt.  xiv. 
12.  And  David  greatly  lamented  the  cala- 
mity itself,  but  especially  his  being  accessory 
to  it :  I  have  occasioned  the  death  of  all  the 
persons  of  thy  father's  hov^e,  v.  22.  Note, 
It  is  a  great  trouble  to  a  good  man  to  find 
himself  in  any  way  an  occasion  of  the  cala- 
mities of  the  church  and  ministry.  David 
knew  Doeg's  character  so  well  that  he  feared 
he  would  do  some  such  mischief  as  this  when 
he  saw  him  at  the  sanctuary :  /  knew  he  would 
tell  Saul.  He  calls  him  Doeg  the  Edomite, 
because  he  retained  the  heart  of  an  Edomite, 
though,  by  embracing  the  profession  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  he  had  put  on  the  mask  of 
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an  Israelite.  3.  The  protection  he  granted  to 
Abiathar.  He  perceived  him  to  be  terrified, 
as  he  had  reason  to  be,  and  therefore  bade 
him  not  to  fear,  he  would  be  as  careful  for 
him  as  for  himself :  With  me  thou  shalt  be  in 
safeguard,  v.  23.  David,  having  now  time 
to  recollect  himself,  speaks  with  assurance  of 
his  own  safety,  and  promises  that  Abiathar 
shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  his  protection. 
It  is  promised  to  the  Son  of  David  that  God 
will  hide  him  in  the  shadow  of  his  hand  (Isa. 
xlix.  2),  and,  with  him,  all  that  are  his  may 
be  sure  that  they  shall  be  in  safeguard,  Ps. 
xci.  1.  David  had  now  not  only  a  prophet, 
but  a  priest,  a  High-priest,  with  him,  to  whom 
he  was  a  blessing  and  they  to  him,  and  both 
a  happy  omen  of  his  success.  Yet  it  appears 
(by  ch.  xxviii.  6)  that  Saul  had  a  high  priest 
too,  for  he  had  a  urim  to  consult :  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  preferred  Ahitub  the  father  of 
Zadok,of  the  family  of  Eleazar(l  Chron.  vi.  8). 
for  even  those  that  hate  the  power  of  godliness 
yet  will  not  be  without  the  form.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  here  that  David  at  this 
time  penned  Psalm  lii.,  as  appears  by  the 
title  of  that  psalm,  wherein  he  represents 
Doeg  not  only  as  malicious  and  spiteful,  but 
as  false  and  deceitful,  because  though  what 
he  said  was,  for  the  substance  of  it,  true,  yet 
he  put  false  colours  upon  it,  with  a  design 
to  do  mischief.  Yet  even  then,  when  the 
priesthood  had  become  as  a  withered  branch, 
he  looks  upon  himself  as  a  green  olive-tree 
in  the  house  of  God,  Ps.  lii.  8.  In  this  great 
hurry  and  distraction  that  David  was  con- 
tinually in,  yet  he  found  both  time  and  a 
heart  for  communion  with  God,  and  found 
comfort  in  it. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Saul,  haviog  made  hiinseir  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  prieets  of 
the  Lord,  ia  here,  in  this  chapter,  seeking  David's  life,  who 
appears  here  doing  good,  and  luffering  ill,  at  the  same  time. 
Mere  is,  I.  The  good  service  he  did  to  his  king  and  country,  in 
rescuing  the  city  of  Keilah  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Thilistines, 
ver.  1 — 6.  II.  The  danger  he  was  thereby  brought  into  from  the 
malice  of  the  prince  be  served  and  the  treachery  of  the  ciiy  he 
saved,  and  his  deliverance,  by  divine  direction,  from  that  danger 
ver.  7 — 13.  III.  David  in  a  wood,  and  his  friend  lonathan  visi^ 
ing  him  there  and  encouraging  him,  ver.  14 — IS.  IV.  The  i» 
formation  which  the  Ziphiles  brought  to  Saul  of  Darii" 
haunts,  and  the  expedition  Saul  made,  in  pursuit  of  him,  vee 
19— 2.i.  The  narrow  escape  David  had  of  falling  into  his  hands, 
ver.  26 — 29.  '•  Many  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous,  but  tha 
Lord  delivereth  them  out  of  them  all." 

THEN  they  told  David,  saying, 
Behold,  the  Philistines  fight 
against  Keilah,  and  they  rob  the 
threshingfloors.  2  Therefore  David 
enquired  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Shall 
I  go  and  smite  these  Philistines  ?  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  David,  Go  and 
smite  the  Philistines,  and  save  Keilah. 
3  And  David's  men  said  unto  him, 
Behold,  we  be  afraid  here  in  Judah : 
how  much  mors  then  if  we  come  to 
Keilah  against  the  armies  of  the  Phi- 
listines ?  4  Then  David  enquired  of 
the  Lord  yet  again.  And  the  Lord 
answered  him   and   said.   Arise,   go 
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down  to  Keilah;  for  I  will  deliver 
the  Philistines  into  thine  hand.  5 
So  David  and  his  men  went  to  Keilah, 
and  fought  with  the  Phihstines,  and 
brought  away  their  cattle,  and  smote 
them  with  a  great  slaughter.  So 
David  saved  the  inhabitants  of  Keilah. 
6*  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Abia- 
thar  the  son  of  Ahimelech  fled  to 
David  to  Keilah,  that  he  came  down 
with  an  ephod  in  his  hand. 

Now  we  find  why  the  prophet  Gad  fby 
divine  direction,  no  doubt)  ordered  David 
to  go  into  the  land  of  Judah,  ch.  xxii.  5.  It 
was  that,  since  Saul  neglected  the  public 
safety,  he  might  take  care  of  it,  notwith- 
standing the  ill  treatment  that  was  given 
him  ;  for  he  must  render  good  for  evil,  and 
therein  be  a  type  of  him  who  not  only  ven- 
tured his  life,  but  laid  down  his  life,  for 
those  that  were  his  enemies. 

I.  Tidings  are  brought  to  David,  as  to  the 
patron  and  protector  of  his  country's  liber- 
ties, that  the  Philistines  had  made  a  de- 
scent upon  the  city  of  Keilah  and  plundered 
the  country  thereabouts,  v.  1.  Probably  it 
was  the  departure  both  of  God  and  David 
from  Saul  that  encouraged  the  Philistines  to 
make  this  incursion.  When  princes  begin  to 
persecute  God's  people  and  ministers,  let 
them  expect  no  other  than  vexation  on  all 
sides.  The  way  for  any  country  to  be  quiet 
is  to  let  God's  church  be  quiet  in  it.  If 
Saul  fight  against  David,  the  Philistines 
shall  fight  against  his  country. 

II.  David  is  forward  enough  to  come  in 
for  their  reUef,  but  is  willing  to  enquire  of 
the  Lord  concerning  it.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance, 1.  Of  David's  generosity  and  public- 
spnitedness.  Though  his  head  and  hands 
were  full  of  his  own  business,  and  he  had 
enough  to  do,  with  the  little  force  he  had,  to 
secure  himself,  yet  he  was  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  his  country  and  could  not  sit  still 
to  see  that  ravaged :  nay,  though  Saul,  whose 
business  it  was  to  guard  the  borders  of  his 
land,  hated  him  and  sought  his  life,  yet  he 
was  willing,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to 
serve  him  and  his  interests  against  the 
common  enemy,  and  bravely  abhorred  the 
thought  of  sacrificing  the  common  welfare 
to  his  private  revenge.  Those  are  unlike  to 
David  who  sullenly  decline  to  do  good  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  so  well  considered 
as  they  deserved  for  the  services  they  have 
done.  2.  Of  David's  piety  and  regard 
to  God.  He  enquired  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet  Gad ;  for  it  should  seem  (by  v.  6) 
that  Abiathar  came  not  to  him  with  the 
ephod  till  he  was  in  Keilah.  His  enquiry  is. 
Shall  I  go  and  smite  these  Philistines  ?  He 
enquires  both  concerning  the  duty  (whether 
he  might  lawfully  take  Saul's  work  out  of 
his   hand,   and   act  without  a  commission 
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from  him)  and  concerning  the  event,  whether 
he  might  safely  venture  against  such  a  force 
as  the  Philistines  had  with  such  a  handful 
of  men  at  his  feet,  and  such  a  dangerous 
enemy  as  Saul  was  at  his  back.  It  is  our 
duty,  and  will  be  our  ease  and  comfort, 
whatever  happens,  to  acknowledge  God  in 
all  our  ways  and  to  seek  direction  from  him. 

III.  God  appointed  him  once  and  again  to 
go  against  the  Philistines,  and  promised 
him  success  :  Go,  and  smite  the  Philistines, 
V.  2.  His  men  opposed  it,  v.  3.  No  sooner 
did  he  begin  to  have  soldiers  of  his  own  than 
he  found  it  hard  enough  to  manage  them. 
They  objected  that  they  had  enemies  enough 
among  their  own  countrymen,  they  needed 
not  to  make  the  Philistines  their  enemies. 
Their  hearts  failed  them  when  they  only 
apprehended  themselves  in  danger  from 
Saul's  band  of  pursuers,  much  more  when 
they  came  to  engage  the  Phihstine-armies. 
To  satisfy  them,  therefore,  he  enquired  of  the 
Lord  again,  and  now  received,  not  only  a 
full  commission,  which  would  warrant  him 
to  fight  though  he  had  no  orders  from  Saul 
(Arise,  go  down  to  Keilah),  but  also  a  full  as- 
surance of  victory  :  I  will  deliver  the  Philis- 
tines  into  thy  hand,  v.  4.  This  was  enough 
to  animate  the  greatest  coward  he  had  in  his 
regiment. 

IV.  He  went  accordingly  against  the  Phi- 
listines, routed  them,  and  rescued  Keilah, 
(v.  5),  and  it  should  seem  he  made  a  sally 
into  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  for  he 
carried  off  their  cattle  by  way  of  reprisal  for 
the  wrong  they  did  to  the  men  of  Keilah  in 
robbing  their  threshing-floors.  Here  notice 
is  taken  (v.  6)  that  it  was  while  David  re- 
mained in  Keilah,  after  he  had  cleared  it  of 
the  Philistines,  that  Abiathar  came  to  him 
with  the  ephod  in  his  hand,  that  is,  the 
high  priest's  ephod,  in  which  the  urim  and 
thummim  were.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to 
David,  in  his  banishment,  that  when  he  could 
not  go  to  the  house  of  (Jod  he  had  some  of 
the  choicest  treasures  of  that  house  brought 
to  him,  the  high  priest  and  his  breast-plate 
of  judgment. 

7  And  it  was  told  Saul  that  David 
was  come  to  Keilah.  And  Saul  said, 
God  hath  delivered  him  into  mine 
hand;  for  he  is  shut  in,  by  entering 
into  a  town  that  hath  gates  and  bars. 
8  And  Saul  called  all  the  people  to- 
gether to  war,  to  go  down  to  Keilah, 
to  besiege  David  and  his  men.  i> 
And  David  knew  that  Saul  secretly 
practised  mischief  against  him ;  and 
he  said  to  Abiathar  the  priest,  Bring 
hither  the  ephod.  10  Then  said 
David,  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  thy 
servant  hath  certainly  heard  that  Saul 
seeketh  to  come  to  Keilah,  to  destroy 
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the  city  for  my  sake. 

men  of  Keilah   deUver 

his  hand  ?  will  Saul  come  down. 


1  SAMUEL. 
11  Will  the 
me  up  into 
as 


thy  servant  hath  heard  ?  O  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  I  beseech  thee,  tell  thy 
servant.  And  the  Lord  said.  He 
will  come  down.  12  Then  said  David, 
Will  the  men  of  Keilah  deliver  me 
and  my  men  into  the  hand  of  Saul  ? 
And  the  Lord  said,  They  will  deliver 
thee  up.  13  Then  David  and  his 
men,  wJiich  were  about  six  hundred, 
arose  and  departed  out  of  Keilah,  and 
went  whithersoever  they  could  go. 
And  it  was  told  Saul  that  David  was 
escaped  from  Keilah ;  and  he  forbare 
to  go  forth. 

Here  is,  I.  Saul  contriving  within  himself 
the  destruction  of  David  (v.  7,  8) :  He  heard 
that  he  had  come  to  Keilah;  and  did  he  not 
hear  what  brought  him  thither  ?  Was  it  not 
told  him  that  he  had  bravely  relieved  Keilah 
and  dehvered  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Phi- 
listines ?  This,  one  would  think,  should 
have  put  Saul  upon  considering  what  honour 
and  dignity  should  be  done  to  David  for  this. 
But,  instead  of  that,  he  catches  at  it  as  an 
opportunity  of  doing  David  a  mischief.  An 
ungrateful  wretch  he  was,  and  for  ever  un- 
worthy to  have  any  service  or  kindness  done 
him.  Well  might  David  complain  of  his 
enemies  that  they  rewarded  him  evil  for 
good,  and  that  for  his  love  they  were  his  ad- 
versaries, Ps.  XXXV.  12;  cix.  4.  Christ  was 
used  thus  basely,  John  x.  32.  Now  observe, 
1.  How  Saul  abused  the  God  of  Israel,  in 
making  his  providence  to  patronise  and  give 
countenance  to  his  malicious  designs,  and 
thence  promising  himself  success  in  them  : 
God  hath  delivered  him  into  my  hand;  as  if 
he  who  was  rejected  of  God  were  in  this  in- 
stance owned  and  favoured  by  him,  and 
David  infatuated.  He  vainly  triumphs  be- 
fore the  victory,  forgetting  how  often  he  had 
had  fairer  advantages  against  David  than  he 
had  now  and  had  yet  missed  his  aim.  He 
impiously  connects  God  with  his  cause,  be- 
cause he  thought  he  had  gained  one  point. 
Therefore  David  prays  (Ps.  cxl.  8),  Grant 
not,  0  Lord!  the  desires  of  the  wicked;  fur- 
ther not  his  wicked  device,  lest  they  exalt 
themselves.  We  must  not  think  that  one 
smiling  providence  either  justifies  an  un- 
righteous cause  or  secures  its  success.  2. 
How  Saul  abused  the  Israel  of  God,  in 
making  them  the  servants  of  his  malice 
against  David.  He  called  all  the  people  to- 
gether to  war,  and  they  must  with  all  speed 
march  to  Keilah,  pretending  to  oppose  the 
Philistines,  but  intending  to  besiege  David 
and  his  men,  though  concealing  that  design  ; 
for  it  is  said  (v.  9)  that  he  secretly  practised 
mischief  against  him.  Miserable  is  that  peo- 
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pie  whose  prince  is  a  tyrant,  for,  while  some 
are  sufferers  by  his  tyranny,  others  (which  is 
worse)  are  made  servants  to  it  and  instru- 
ments of  it. 

II.  David  consulting  with  God  concerning 
his  own  preservation.  He  knew  by  the  in- 
formation brought  him  that  Saul  was  plot- 
ting his  ruin  (v.  9)  and  therefore  applied  to 
his  great  protector  for  direction.  No  sooner 
is  the  ephod  brought  to  him  than  he  makes 
use  of  it :  Bring  hither  the  ephod.  We  have 
the  scriptures,  those  lively  oracles,  in  our 
hands;  let  us  take  advice  from  them  in 
doubtful  cases.     "  Bring  hither  the  Bible." 

1.  David's  address  to  God  upon  this  occa- 
sion is,  (1.)  Very  solemn  and  reverent. 
Twice  he  calls  God  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
and  thrice  calls  himself  his  servant,  v.  10,  11. 
Those  that  address  God  must  know  their 
distance,  and  who  they  are  speaking  to.  (2.) 
Very  particular  and  express.  His  representa- 
tion of  the  case  is  so  (v.  10):  "  Thy  servant 
has  certainly  heard  on  good  authority"  (for 
he  would  not  call  for  the  ephod  upon  every 
idle  rumour)  "  that  Saul  has  a  design  upon 
Keilah ;"  he  does  not  say,  "  to  destroy  me," 
but,  "  to  destroy  the  city"  (as  he  had  lately 
done  the  city  of  Nob)  "  for  my  sake."  He 
seems  more  sohcitous  for  their  safety  than 
for  his  own,  and  will  expose  himself  any 
where  rather  than  they  shall  be  brought  into 
trouble  by  his  being  among  them.  Generous 
souls  are  thus  minded.  His  queries  upon 
the  case  are  hkewise  very  particular.  God 
allows  us  to  be  so  in  our  addresses  to  him  : 
"  Lord,  direct  me  in  this  matter,  about  which 
I  am  now  at  a  loss."  He  does  indeed  invert 
the  due  order  of  his  queries,  but  God  in  his 
answer  puts  him  into  method.  That  ques- 
tion should  have  been  put  first,  and  was 
first  answered,  "  Will  Saul  come  down,  as 
thy  servant  has  heard  ?"  "  Yea,"  says  the 
oracle,  "  he  will  come  down ;  he  has  re- 
solved it,  is  preparing  for  it,  and  will  do  it, 
unless  he  hear  that  thou  hast  quitted  the 
town."  "Well,  but  if  he  do  come  down 
will  the  men  of  Keilah  stand  by  me  in  hold- 
ing the  city  against  him,  or  will  they  open  to 
him  the  gates,  and  deliver  me  into  his  hand?" 
If  he  had  asked  the  men  (the  magistrates  or 
elders)  of  Keilah  themselves  what  they  would 
do  in  that  case,  they  could  not  have  told 
him,  not  knowing  their  own  minds,  nor 
what  they  should  do  when  it  came  to  the 
trial,  much  less  which  way  the  superior  vote 
of  their  council  would  carry  it ;  or  they  might 
have  told  him  they  would  protect  him,  and 
yet  afterwards  have  betrayed  him ;  but  God 
could  tell  him  infallibly :  "  When  Saul  be- 
sieges their  city,  and  demands  of  them  that 
they  surrender  thee  into  his  hands,  how  fond 
soever  they  now  seem  of  thee,  as  their  sa- 
viour, they  will  deliver  thee  up  rather  than 
stand  the  shock  of  Saul's  fury."  Note,  [l.] 
God  knows  all  men  better  than  they  know 
themselves,  knows  their  length,  their  strength, 
what  is  in  them,  and   what  they  will  do  if 
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they  come  into  such  and  such  circumstances. 
[2.]  He  therefore  knows  not  only  what  will 
be,  but  what  would  be  if  it  were  not  pre- 
vented ;  and  therefore  knows  how  to  deUver 
the  godly  out  of  temptation,  and  how  to 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works. 
2.  David,  having  thus  far  notice  given 
him  of  his  danger,  quitted  Keilah,  v.  13. 
His  followers  had  now  increased  in  number 
to  600 ;  with  these  he  went  out,  not  know- 
ing whither  he  went,  but  resolving  to  follow 
Providence  and  put  himself  under  its  pro- 
tection. This  broke  Saul's  measures.  He 
thought  God  had  delivered  David  into  his 
hand,  but  it  proved  that  God  dehvered  him 
out  of  his  hand,  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of 
the  fowler.  When  Saul  heard  that  David 
had  escaped  from  Keilah,  he  forbore  to  go 
forth  with  the  body  of  the  army,  as  he  in- 
tended (v.  8),  and  resolved  to  take  only  his 
own  guards,  and  go  in  quest  of  him.  Thus 
does  God  baffle  the  designs  of  his  people's 
enemies  and  turn  their  counsels  head-long. 

14  And  David  abode  in  the  wilder- 
ness in  strong  holds,  and  remained  in 
a  mountain  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph. 
And  Saul  sought  him  every  day,  but 
God  delivered  him  not  into  his  hand. 
15  And  David  saw  that  Saul  was 
come  out  to  seek  his  life  :  and  David 
was  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  in  a 
wood.  16  And  Jonathan  Saul's  son 
arose,  and  went  to  David  into  the 
wood,  and  strengthened  his  hand  in 
God.  17  And  he  said  unto  him. 
Fear  not :  for  the  hand  of  Saul  my 
father  shall  not  find  thee ;  and  thou 
shalt  be  king  over  Israel,  and  I  shall 
be  next  unto  thee ;  and  that  also  Saul 
my  father  knoweth.  18  And  they 
two  made  a  covenant  before  the 
Lord  :  and  David  abode  in  the  wood, 
and  Jonathan  went  to  his  house. 

Here  is,  I.  David  absconding.  He  abode 
in  a  wilderness,  in  a  mountain  {v.  14),  in  a 
wood,  V.  1,5.  We  must  here,  1.  Commend 
his  eminent  virtues,  his  humility,  modesty, 
lidehty  to  his  prince,  and  patient  attendance 
on  the  providence  of  his  God,  that  he  did 
not  draw  up  his  forces  against  Saul,  fight 
him  in  the  field,  or  surprise  him  by  some 
stratagem  or  other,  and  so  avenge  his  own 
quarrel  and  that  of  the  Lord's  priests  upon 
nim,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  troubles  and 
the  calamities  of  the  country  under  Saul's  ty- 
rannical government.  No,  he  makes  no  such 
attempt;  he  keeps  God's  way,  waits  God's 
time,  and  is  content  to  secure  himself  in 
woods  and  wildernesses,  though  with  some 
it  might  seem  a  reproach  to  that  courage  for 
which  he  had  been  famous.  But,  2.  We 
must  also  lament  his  hard  fate,  that  an  inno- 
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cent  man  should  be  thus  terrified  and  put  in 


fear  of  his  life,  that  a  man  of  honour  should 
be  thus  disgraced,  a  man  of  merit  thus  re- 
compensed for  his  services,  and  a  man  that 
delighted  in  the  service  both  of  God  and  his 
country  should  be  debarred  from  both  and 
wrapped  up  in  obscurity.  What  shall  we 
say  to  this  ?  Let  it  make  us  think  the  worse 
of  this  world,  which  often  gives  such  bad 
treatment  to  its  best  men ;  let  it  reconcile 
even  great  and  active  men  to  privacy  and 
restraint,  if  Providence  make  these  their  lot, 
for  they  were  David's ;  and  let  it  make  us 
long  for  that  kingdom  where  goodness  shall 
for  ever  be  in  glory  and  holiness  in  honour, 
and  the  righteous  shall  shine  as  the  sun, 
which  cannot  be  put  under  a  bushel. 

II.  Saul  hunting  him,  as  his  implacable 
enemy.  He  sought  him  every  day,  so  restless 
was  his  mahce,  v.  14.  He  sought  no  less  than 
his  life,  so  cruel  was  his  malice,  v.  15.  As 
it  had  been  from  the  beginning,  so  it  was  now, 
and  will  be,  he  that  is  born  after  the  flesh  per- 
secuteth  him  that  is  born  after  the  spirit,  Gal. 
iv.  29. 

III.  God  defending  him,  as  his  power- 
ful protector.  God  delivered  him  not  into 
Saul's  hand,  as  Saul  hoped  (v.  7) ;  and,  un- 
less God  delivered  him  into  his  hand,  he 
could  not  prevail  against  him,  John  xix.  11. 

IV.  Jonathan  comforting  him  as  his  faithful 
and  constant  friend.  True  friends  will  find 
out  means  to  get  together.  David,  it  is 
likely,  appointed  time  and  place  for  this  in- 
terview, and  Jonathan  observed  the  appoint- 
ment, though  he  exposed  himself  thereby  to 
his  father's  displeasure,  and,  had  it  been  dis- 
covered, it  might  have  cost  him  his  life. 
True  friendship  will  not  shrink  froni  danger, 
but  can  easily  venture,  will  not  shrink  from 
condescension,  but  can  easily  stoop,  and  ex- 
change a  palace  for  a  wood,  to  serve  a  friend. 
The  very  sight  of  Jonathan  was  reviving  to 
David  ;  but,  besides  this,  he  said  that  to  him 
which  was  very  encouraging.  1 .  As  a  pious 
friend,  he  directed  him  to  God,  the  founda- 
tion of  his  confidence  and  the  fountain  of 
his  comfort :  He  strengthened  his  hand  in  God, 
David,  though  a  strong  believer,  needed  the 
help  of  his  friends  for  the  perfecting  of  what 
was  lacking  in  his  faith ;  and  herein  Jona- 
than was  helpful  to  him,  by  reminding  him 
of  the  promise  of  God,  the  holy  oil  where- 
with he  was  anointed,  the  presence  of  God 
with  him  hitherto,  and  the  many  experiences 
he  had  had  of  God's  goodness  to  him.  Thus 
he  strengthened  his  hands  for  action,  by  en- 
couraging his  heart,  not  in  the  creature,  but 
in  God.  Jonathan  was  not  in  a  capacity  of 
doing  any  thing  to  strengthen  him,  but  he 
assured  him  God  would.  2.  As  a  self- 
denying  friend,  he  took  a  pleasure  in  the 
prospect  of  David's  advancement  to  that 
honour  which  was  his  own  birthright,  v.  17. 
"  Thou  shalt  live  to  be  king,  and  I  shall 
think  it  preferment  enough  to  be  next  thee, 
near  thee,  though  under  thee,  and  will  never 
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This  resig- 
nation which  Jonathan  made  to  David  of  his 
title  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  him,  and 
make  his  way  much  the  more  clear.  This, 
he  tells  him,  Saul  knew  very  well,  Jonathan 
having  sometimes  heard  him  say  as  much, 
whence  it  appears  what  a  wicked  man  Saul 
was,  to  persecute  one  whom  God  favoured, 
and  what  a  foolish  man  he  was,  in  thinking 
to  prevent  that  which  God  had  determined 
and  which  would  certainly  come  to  pass. 
How  could  he  disannul  what  God  had  pur- 
posed ?  3.  As  a  constant  friend,  he  re- 
newed his  league  of  friendship  with  him. 
They  made  a  covenant  now,  this  third  time, 
before  the  Lord,  calling  him  to  witness  to  it, 
r.  18.  True  love  takes  delight  in  repeating 
its  engagements,  giving  and  receiving  fresh 
assurances  of  the  firmness  of  the  friendship. 
Our  covenant  with  God  should  be  often  re- 
newed, and  therein  our  communion  with 
him  kept  up.  David  and  Jonathan  now 
])arted,  and  never  came  together  again,  that 
we  find,  in  this  world;  for  Jonathan  said 
what  he  wished,  not  what  he  had  ground  to 
expect,  when  he  promised  himself  that  he 
should  be  next  to  David  in  his  kingdom. 


19  Then  came  up  the  Ziphites  to 
Saul  to  Gibeah,  saying,  Doth  not 
David  hide  himself  with  us  in  strong 
holds  in  the  wood,  in  the  hill  of 
Hachilah,  which  is  on  the  south  of 
Jeshimon  ?  20  Now  therefore,  O 
king,  come  down  according  to  all  the 
desire  of  thy  soul  to  come  down; 
and  our  part  shall  he  to  deliver  him 
into  the  king's  hand.  21  And  Saul 
said.  Blessed  be  ye  of  the  Lord  ;  for 
ye  have  compassion  on  me.  22  Go, 
I  pray  you,  prepare  yet,  and  know 
and  see  his  place  where  his  haunt  is, 
and  who  hath  seen  him  there :  for  it 
is  told  me  that  he  dealeth  very  sub- 
tilly.  23  See  therefore,  and  take 
knowledge  of  all  the  lurking  places 
where  he  hideth  himself,  and  come 
ye  again  to  me  with  the  certainty, 
and  I  will  go  with  you :  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  if  he  be  in  the  land, 
that  I  will  search  him  out  throughout 
all  the  thousands  of  Judah.  24  And 
they  arose,  and  went  to  Ziph  before 
Saul :  but  David  and  his  men  were  in 
the  wilderness  of  Maon,  in  the  plain 
on  the  south  of  Jeshimon.  25  Saul 
also  and  his  men  went  to  seek  hiin. 
And  they  told  David :  wherefore  he 
came  down  into  a  rock,  and  abode  in 
the  wilderness  of  Maon.  And  when 
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Saul  heard  that,  he  pursued  after 
David  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon. 
26  And  Saul  went  on  this  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  David  and  his  men  on 
that  side  of  the  mountain :  and  David 
made  haste  to  get  away  for  fear  of 
Saul ;  for  Saul  and  his  men  compassed 
David  and  his  men  round  about  to 
take   them.     27  But   there   came  a 


unto  Saul,  saying,  Haste 
thee,  and  come;  for  the  Philistines 
have  invaded  the  land.  28  Where- 
fore Saul  returned  from  pursuing  after 
David,  and  went  against  the  Philis- 
tines ;  therefore  they  called  that  place 
Sela-hammahlekoth.  29  And  David 
went  up  from  thence,  and  dwelt  in 
strong  holds  at  En-gedi. 

Here,  1.  The  Ziphites  offer  their  service 
to  Saul,  to  betray  David  to  him,  v.  19,  20. 
He  was  sheltering  himself  in  the  wilderness 
of  Ziph  {v.  14,  15),  putting  the  more  confi- 
dence in  the  people  of  that  country  because 
they  were  of  his  own  tribe.  They  had  rea- 
son to  think  themselves  happy  that  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  serving  one  who  was  the 
ornament  of  their  tribe  and  was  likely  to  be 
much  more  so,  who  was  so  far  from  plun- 
dering the  country,  or  giving  it  any  disturb- 
ance with  his  troops,  that  he  was  ready  to 
protect  it  and  do  them  all  the  good  offices 
that  there  was  occasion  for.  But,  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  Saul,  they  went  to  him, 
and  not  only  informed  him  very  particularly 
where  David  quartered  (v.  19),  but  invited 
him  to  come  with  his  forces  into  their  coun- 
try in  pursuit  of  him,  and  promised  to  de- 
liver him  into  his  hand,  v.  20.  Saul  had  not 
sent  to  examine  or  threaten  them,  but  of 
their  own  accord,  and  even  without  asking  a 
reward  (as  Judas  did — What  will  you  give 
wie.^),  they  offered  to  betray  David  to  him  who, 
they  knew,  thirsted  after  his  blood.  2.  Saul 
thankfully  receives  their  information,  and 
gladly  lays  hold  of  the  opportunity  of  hunt- 
ing David  in  their  wilderness,  in  hopes  to 
make  a  prey  of  him  at  length.  He  intimates 
to  them  how  kindly  he  took  it  (v.  21): 
Blessed  be  you  of  the  Lord  (so  near  is  God  to 
his  mouth,  though  far  from  his  heart),  for 
you  have  compassion  on  me.  It  seems  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  miserable  man  and 
an  object  of  pity  ;  his  own  envy  and  ill-nature 
made  him  so,  otherwise  he  might  have  been 
easy  and  have  needed  no  man's  compassion. 
He  likewise  insinuates  the  little  concern  that 
the  generality  of  his  people  showed  for  him  . 
"You  have  compassion  on  me,  which  others 
have  not."  Saul  gives  them  instructions  to 
search  more  particularly  for  his  haunts  (v.  22), 
"  for"  (says  he)  "  I  hear  he  deals  very  sub- 
tilely,"  represanting  him  as  a  man  crafty  to 
do  mischief,  whereas  all  his  subtlety  was  to 
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secure  himself.  It  was  strange  that  Saul  did 
not  go  down  with  them  immediately,  but  he 
hoped  by  their  means  to  set  his  game  with 
the  more  certainty,  and  thus  divine  Provi- 
dence gave  David  time  to  shift  for  himself. 
But  the  Ziphites  had  laid  their  spies  upon  all 
the  places  where  he  was  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  therefore  Saul  might  come  and 
seize  him  if  he  was  in  the  land,  v.  23.  Now 
he  thought  himself  sure  of  his  prey  and 
pleased  himself  with  the  thoughts  of  de- 
vouring it  3.  The  imminent  peril  that 
David  was  now  brought  into.  Upon  intelli- 
gence that  the  Ziphites  had  betrayed  him,  he 
retired  from  the  hill  of  Hachilah  to  the  wil- 
derness of  Maon  (v.  24),  and  at  this  time  he 
penned  the  54th  Psalm,  as  appears  -by  the 
title,  wherein  he  calls  the  Ziphites  strangers, 
though  they  were  Israelites,  because  they 
used  him  barbarously  ;  but  he  puts  himself 
under  the  divine  protection :  "  Behold,  God 
is  my  helper,  and  then  all  shall  be  well " 
Saul,  having  got  intelligence  of  him,  pursued 
him  closely  (v.  25),  till  he  came  so  near  him 
that  there  was  but  a  mountain  between  them 
(f.  26),  David  and  his  men  on  one  side  of  the 
mountain  flying  and  Saul  and  his  men  on 
the  other  side  pursuing,  David  in  fear  and 
Saul  in  hope.  But  this  mountain  was  an 
emblem  of  the  divine  Providence  coming  be- 
tween David  and  the  destroyer,  like  the 
pillar  of  cloud  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Egyptians.  David  was  concealed  by  this 
mountain  and  Saul  confounded  by  it.  David 
now  flees  as  a  bird  to  his  mountain  (Ps.  xi.  1) 
and  finds  God  to  him  as  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock.  Saul  hoped  with  his  numerous 
forces  to  enclose  David,  and  compass  him  in 
and  his  men ;  but  the  ground  did  not  prove 
convenient  for  his  design,  and  so  it  failed. 
A  new  name  was  given  to  the  place  in  re- 
membrance of  this  (v.  28) :  Selah-hammah- 
lekoth — the  rock  of  division,  because  it  divided 
])etween  Saul  and  David.  4.  The  deliver- 
ance of  David  out  of  this  danger.  Provi- 
dence gave  Saul  a  diversion,  when  he  was 
just  ready  to  lay  hold  of  David  ;  notice  was 
brought  him  that  the  Philistines  were  in- 
vading the  land  (v.  27),  probably  that  part  of 
the  land  where  his  own  estate  lay,  which 
would  be  seized,  or  at  least  spoiled,  by  the 
invaders  ;  for  the  little  notice  he  took  of 
Keilah's  distress  and  David's  relief  of  it,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  gives  us  cause 
to  suspect  that  he  would  not  now  have  left 
pursuing  David,  and  gone  to  oppose  the  Phi- 
listines, if  some  private  interests  of  his  own 
had  not  been  at  stake.  However  it  was,  he 
found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  going 
against  the  Philistines  (v.  28),  and  by  this 
means  David  was  delivered  when  he  was  on 
the  brink  of  destruction.  Saul  was  disap- 
pointed of  his  prey,  and  God  was  glorified  as 
David's  wonderful  protector.  When  the  Phi- 
listines invaded  the  land  they  were  far  from 
intending  any  kindness  to  David  by  it,  yet  the 
overruling  providence  of  God,  which  orders 
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all  events  and  the  times  of  them,  made  it  very 
serviceable  to  him.  The  wisdom  of  God  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  ways  and  means  to  pre- 
serve his  people.  As  this  Saul  was  diverted, 
so  another  Saul  was  converted,  just  then 
when  he  was  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  saints  of  the  Lord, 
Acts  ix.  1.  5.  David,  having  thus  escaped, 
took  shelter  in  some  natural  fortresses,  which 
he  found  in  the  wilderness  of  En-gedi,  v.  29. 
And  this  Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks  was  the  wil- 
derness of  Judah,  in  which  David  was  when 
he  penned  Psalm  Ixiii.,  which  breathes  as 
much  pious  and  devout  affection  as  almost 
any  of  his  psalms ;  for  in  all  places  and  in  all 
conditions  he  still  kept  up  his  communion 
with  God. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

We  have  hitherto  had  Saul  seeking  nn  opportunity  to  <te8trojf 
David,  and,  to  his  shame,  he  could  never  find  it.  In  this 
chapter  Davjd  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  destroy  Saul,  and,  to 
his  honour,  he  did  not  make  use  of  it ;  and  his  sparing  Saul't 
life  was  as  great  an  instance  of  God's  grace  in  him  as  the  pre- 
serving of  his  own  life  was  of  God's  providence  over  him.  Ob- 
serve, 1.  How  maliciously  Saul  sought  David's  life,  ver.  1,  2.  II. 
Hovr  generously  David  saved  Saul's  life  (when  he  had  him  at 
an  advantage)  and  only  cut  oflF  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  ver.  3—8. 
III.  How  pathetically  he  reasoned  with  Saul,  upon  this,  to 
bring  him  to  a  better  temper  towards  him,  ver.  9 — 15.  IV. 
The  good  impression  this  made  upon  Saul  for  the  preseut,  ver. 
16—22. 

AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  Saul 
was  returned  from  following  the 
Philistines,  that  it  was  told  him,  say- 
ing, Behold,  David  is  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  En-gedi.  2  Then  Saul  took 
three  thousand  chosen  men  out  of  all 
Israel,  and  went  to  seek  David  and  his 
men  upon  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats. 
3  And  he  came  to  the  sheepcotes  by 
the  way,  where  was  a  cave  ;  and  Saul 
went  in  to  cover  his  feet :  and  David 
and  his  men  remained  in  the  sides  of 
the  cave.  4  And  the  men  of  David 
said  unto  him,  Behold  the  day  of 
which  the  Lord  said  unto  thee.  Be- 
hold, I  will  deliver  thine  enemy  into 
thine  hand,  that  thou  mayest  do  to 
him  as  it  shall  seem  good  unto  thee. 
Then  David  arose,  and  cut  off  the 
skirt  of  Saul's  robe  privily.  5  And 
it  came  to  pass  afterward,  that  David's 
heart  smote  him,  because  he  had  cut 
off  Saul's  skirt.  6  And  he  said  unto 
his  men.  The  Lord  forbid  that  I 
should  do  this  thing  unto  my  master, 
the  Lord's  anointed,  to  stretch  forth 
mine  hand  against  him,  seeing  he  is 
the  anointed*  of  the  Lord.  7  So 
David  stayed  his  servants  with  these 
words,  and  suffered  them  not  to  rise 
against  Saul.  But  Saul  rose  up  out 
of  the  cave,  and  went  on  his  way.  8 
David  also  arose  afterward,  and  went 
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out  of  the  cave,  and  cried  after  Saul, 
saying,  My  lord  the  king.  And  when 
Saul  looked  behind  him,  David 
stooped  with  his  face  to  the  earth, 
and  bowed  himself. 

Here,  I.  Saul  renews  his  pursuit  of  David, 
V.  1,  2.  No  sooner  had  he  come  home  safely 
from  chasing  the  Philistines,  in  which  it 
should  seem  he  had  good  success,  than  he 
enquired  after  David  to  do  him  a  mischief, 
and  resolved  to  have  another  thrust  at  him, 
as  if  he  had  been  delivered  to  do  all  these  abo- 
minations, Jer.  -vii.  10.  By  the  frequent  in- 
cursions of  the  Philistines,  he  might  have 
seen  how  necessary  it  was  to  recal  David 
from  his  banishment  and  restore  him  to  his 
place  in  the  army  again ;  but  so  far  is  he  from 
doing  this  that  now  more  than  ever  he  is  ex- 
asperated against  him,  and,  hearing  that  he 
is  in  the  wilderness  of  En-gedi,  he  draws  out 
3000  choice  men,  and  goes  with  them  at  his 
feet  in  pursuit  of  him  upon  the  rocks  of  the 
wild  goats,  where,  one  would  think,  David 
should  not  have  been  envied  a  habitation  nor 
Saul  desirous  of  disturbing  him ;  for  what 
harm  could  he  fear  from  one  who  was  no 
better  accommodated  ?  But  it  is  not  enough 
for  Saul  that  David  is  thus  cooped  up ;  he 
cannot  be  easy  while  he  is  alive. 

II.  Providence  brings  Saul  alone  into  the 
same  cave  wherein  David  and  his  men  had 
hidden  themselves,  r.  3.  In  those  countries 
there  were  very  large  caves  in  the  sides  of 
the  rocks  or  mountains,  partly  natural,  but 
probably  much  enlarged  by  art  for  the  shelter- 
ing of  sheep  from  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  hence 
we  read  of  places  where  the  flocks  did  rest  at 
noon  (Cant.  i.  7),  and  this  cave  seems  to  be 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  sheep-cotes.  In  the 
sides  of  this  cave  David  and  his  men  re- 
mained, perhaps  not  all  his  men,  the  whole 
600,  but  only  some  few  of  his  particular 
friends,  the  rest  being  disposed  of  in  similar 
retirements.  Saul,  passing  by,  turned  in 
himself  alone,  not  in  search  of  David  (for, 
supposing  him  to  be  an  aspiring  ambitious 
man,  he  thought  to  find  him  rather  climbing 
with  the  wild  goats  upon  the  rocks  than  re- 
tiring with  the  sheep  into  a  cave),  but  thither 
he  turned  aside  to  cover  his  feet,  that  is,  to 
sleep  awhile,  it  being  a  cool  and  quiet  place, 
and  very  refreshing  in  the  heat  of  the  day : 
probably  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  march 
before,  reserving  only  a  very  few  to  wait  for 
him  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Some  by  the 
covering  of  the  feet  understand  the  easing  of 
nature,  and  think  that  this  was  Saul's  errand 
into  the  cave  :  but  the  former  interpretation 
is  more  probable. 

III.  David's  servants  stir  him  up  to  kill 
Saul  now  that  he  has  so  fair  an  opportunity 
to  do  it,  V.  4.  They  reminded  him  that  this 
was  the  day  which  he  had  long  looked  for, 
and  of  which  God  had  spoken  to  him  in 
general  when  he  was  anointed  to  the  king- 
dom, which   should   put  a  period   to    his 
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troubles  and  open  the  passage  to  his  advance- 
ment. Saul  now  lay  at  his  mercy,  and  it  was 
easy  to  imagine  how  little  mercy  he  would 
find  with  Saul  and  therefore  what  little  rea- 
son he  had  to  show  mercy  to  him.  **  By  all 
means"  (say  his  servants)  "  give  him  the 
fatal  blow  now."  See  how  apt  we  are  to  mis- 
understand, 1.  The  promises  of  God.  God 
had  assured  David  that  he  would  deliver  him 
from  Saul,  and  his  men  interpret  this  as  a 
warrant  to  destroy  Saul.  2.  The  providences 
of  God.  Because  it  was  now  in  his  power  to 
kill  him,  they  concluded  he  might  lawfully 
do  it. 

IV.  David  cut  off  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  but 
soon  repented  that  he  had  done  this :  His 
heart  smote  him  for  it  (v.  5) ;  though  it  did 
Saul  no  real  hurt,  and  served  David  for  a 
proof  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  killed 
him  (v.  1 1),  yet,  because  it  was  an  affront  to 
Saul's  royal  dignity,  he  wished  he  had  not 
done  it.  Note,  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
heart  within  us  smiting  us  for  sins  that  seem 
little ;  it  is  a  sign  that  conscience  is  awake 
and  tender,  and  will  be  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing greater  sins. 

V.  He  reasons  strongly  both  with  himself 
and  with  his  servants  against  doing  Saul  any 
hurt.  1 .  He  reasons  with  himself  (v.  6) . 
The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  do  this  thing. 
Note,  Sin  is  a  thing  which  it  becomes  us  to 
startle  at,  and  to  resist  the  temptations  to, 
not  only  with  resolution,  but  with  a  holy  in- 
dignation. He  considered  Saul  now,  not  as 
his  enemy,  and  the  only  person  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  preferment  (for  then  he  would 
be  induced  to  hearken  to  the  temptation), 
but  as  God's  anointed  (that  is,  the  person 
whom  God  had  appointed  to  reign  as  long  as 
he  lived,  and  who,  as  such,  was  under  the 
particular  protection  of  the  divine  law),  and 
as  his  master,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  be 
faithful.  Let  servants  and  subjects  learn 
hence  to  be  dutiful  and  loyal,  whatever  hard- 
ships are  put  upon  them,  1  Pet.  ii.  18.  2.  He 
reasons  with  his  servants  :  He  suffered  them 
not  to  rise  against  Saul,  v.  7-  He  would  not 
only  not  do  this  evil  thing  himself,  but  he 
would  not  suffer  those  about  him  to  do  it. 
Thus  did  he  render  good  for  evil  to  him  from 
whom  he  had  received  evil  for  good,  and  was 
herein  both  a  type  of  Christ,  who  saved  his 
persecutors,  and  an  example  to  all  Christians 
not  to  be  overcome  of  evil,  but  to  overcome  evil 
with  good. 

VI.  He  followed  Saul  out  of  the  cave,  and, 
though  he  would  not  take  the  opportunity  to 
slay  him,  yet  he  wisely  took  the  opportunity, 
if  possible,  to  slay  his  enmity,  by  convincing 
him  that  he  was  not  such  a  man  as  he  took 
him  for.  1.  Even  in  showing  his  head  now 
he  testified  that  he  had  an  honourable  opinion 
of  Saul.  He  had  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that,  let  him  say  what  he  would,  Saul  would 
immediately  be  the  death  of  him  as  soon  ae 
he  saw  him,  and  yet  he  bravely  lays  aside 
that  jealousy,  and  thinks  Saul  so  much  a 
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m.in  of  sense  as  to  hear  his  reasoning  when 
he  had  so  much  to  say  in  his  own  vindica- 
tion and  such  fresh  and  sensible  proofs  to 
give  of  his  own  integrity.  2.  His  behaviour 
was  very  respectful :  He  stooped  with  his  face 
to  the  earth,  and  bowed  himself,  giving  honour 
to  whom  honour  was  due,  and  teaching  us 
to  order  ourselves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all 
our  superiors,  even  to  those  that  have  been 
most  injurious  to  us. 

9  And  David  said  to  Saul,  Where- 
fore hearest  thou  men's  words,  say- 
ing, Behold,  David  seeketh  thy  hurt  ? 
10  Behold,  this  day  thine  eyes  have 
seen  how  that  the  Lord  had  deli- 
vered thee  to  day  into  mine  hand  in 
the  cave :  and  some  bade  ine  kill  thee : 
but  mine  eye  spared  thee ;  and  1  said, 
I  will  not  put  forth  mine  hand  against 
my  lord ;  for  he  is  the  Lord's 
anointed.  1 1  Moreover,  my  father,  see, 
yea,  see  the  skirt  of  thy  robe  in  my 
hand  :  for  in  that  I  cut  off  the  skirt 
of  thy  robe,  and  killed  thee  not,  know 
thou  and  see  that  there  is  neither 
evil  nor  transgression  in  mine  hand, 
and  I  have  not  sinned  against  thee ; 
yet  thou  huntest  my  soul  to  take  it. 
12  The  Lord  judge  between  me  and 
thee,  and  the  Lord  avenge  me  of 
thee :  but  mine  hand  shall  not  be 
upon  thee.  13  As  saith  the  proverb 
of  the  ancients.  Wickedness  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  wicked :  but  mine 
hand  shall  not  be  upon  thee.  14 
After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel 
come  out  ?  after  whom  dost  thou  pur- 
sue ?  after  a  dead  dog,  after  a  flea.  15 
The  Lord  therefore  be  judge,  and 
judge  between  me  and  thee,  and  see, 
and  plead  my  cause,  and  deliver  me 
out  of  thine  hand. 

We  have  here  David's  warm  and  pathetic 
speech  to  Saul,  wherein  he  endeavours  to 
convince  him  that  he  did  him  a  great  deal  of 
wrong  in  persecuting  him  thus  and  to  per- 
suade him  therefore  to  be  reconciled. 

I.  He  calls  him  father  (v.  11),  for  he  was 
not  only,  as  king,  the  father  of  his  country, 
but  he  was,  in  particular,  his  father-in-law. 
From  a  father  one  may  expect  compassion 
and  a  favourable  opinion.  For  a  prince  to 
seek  the  ruin  of  any  of  his  good  subjects  is 
as  unnatural  as  for  a  father  to  seek  the  ruin 
of  his  own  children. 

II.  He  lays  the  blame  of  his  rage  against 
him  upon  his  evil  counsellors  :  Wherefore 
hearest  thou  meri's  words  ?  v.  9-  It  is  a  piece 
of  respect  due  to  crowned  heads,  if  they  do 
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amiss,  to  charge  it  upon  those  about  them, 
who  either  advised  them  to  it  or  should  have 
advised  them  against  it.  David  had  reason 
enough  to  think  that  Saul  persecuted  him 
purely  from  his  own  envy  and  malice,  yet  he 
courteously  supposes  that  others  put  him  on 
to  do  it,  and  made  him  believe  that  David  was 
his  enemy  and  sought  his  hurt.  Satan,  the 
great  accuser  of  the  brethren,  has  his  agents 
in  all  places,  and  particularly  in  the  courts  of 
those  princes  that  encourage  them  and  give 
ear  to  them,  who  make  it  their  business  to 
represent  the  people  of  God  as  enemies  to 
Caesar  and  hurtful  to  kings  and  provinces, 
that,  being  thus  dressed  up  in  bear-skins, 
they  may  "  be  baited." 

III.  He  solemnly  protests  his  own  inno- 
cence, and  that  he  is  far  from  designing 
any  hurt  or  mischief  to  Saul :  "  There  is 
neither  evil  nor  transgression  in  my  hand, 
?;.  1 1 .  I  am  not  chargeable  with  any  crime, 
nor  conscious  of  any  guilt,  and,  had  I  a  win- 
dow in  my  breast,  thou  mightest  through  it 
see  the  sincerity  of  my  heart  in  this  protesta- 
tion :  I  have  not  sinned  against  thee  (however 
I  have  sinned  against  God),  yet  thou  huntest 
my  soul,"  that  is,  "my  life."  Perhaps  it 
was  about  this  time  that  David  penned  the 
seventh  psalm,  concerning  the  affair  of  Gush 
the  Benjamite  (that  is,  Saul,  as  some  think), 
wherein  he  thus  appeals  to  God  (v.  3 — 5): 
]f  there  be  iniquity  in  my  hands,  then  let  the 
enemy  persecute  my  soul  and  take  it,  putting 
in  a  parenthesis,  with  reference  to  the  story 
of  this  chapter.  Yea,  I  have  delivered  him 
that  without  cause  is  my  enemy. 

IV.  He  produces  undeniable  evidence  to 
prove  the  falsehood  of  the  suggestion  upon 
which  Saul's  mahceagainsthim  was  grounded. 
David  was  charged  with  seeking  Saul's  hurt : 
"  See,"  says  he,  "  yea,  see  the  skirt  of  thy 
robe,  V.  11.  Let  this  be  a  witness  for  me, 
and  an  unexceptionable  witness  it  is ;  had 
that  been  true  of  which  I  am  accused,  I 
should  now  have  had  thy  head  in  my  hand 
and  not  the  skirt  of  thy  robe,  for  I  could  as 
easily  have  cut  off  that  as  this."  To  cor- 
roborate this  evidence  he  shows  him,  1 .  That 
God's  providence  had  given  him  opportunity 
to  do  it :  The  Lord  delivered  thee,  very  sur- 
prisingly, to  day  into  my  hand,  whence  many 
a  one  would  have  gathered  an  intimation  that 
it  was  the  will  of  God  he  should  now  give 
the  determining  blow  to  him  whose  neck  lay 
so  fair  for  it.  When  Saul  had  but  a  very 
small  advantage  against  David  he  cried  out, 
God  has  delivered  him  into  my  hand  (ch.  xxiii. 
7),  and  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  that  ad- 
vantage ;  but  David  did  not  so.  2.  That  his 
counsellors  and  those  about  him  had  earnestly 
besought  him  to  do  it :  Some  bade  me  kill 
thee.  He  had  blamed  Saul  for  hearkening  to 
men's  words  and  justly  ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  if 
I  had  done  so,  thou  wouldest  not  have  been 
alive  now."  3.  That  it  was  upon  a  good 
principle  that  he  refused  to  do  it ;  not  because 
Saul's  attendants  were  at  hand,  who,  it  may 
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he,  would  have  avenged  his  death  ;  no,  it  was 
not  by  the  fear  of  them,  but  l)y  the  fear  of 
God,  that  he  was  restrained  from  it.  "  He 
is  my  lord,  and  the  Lord's  anointed,  whom  I 
ought  to  protect,  and  to  whom  I  owe  faith 
and  allegiance,  and  therefore  I  said,  I  will 
not  touch  a  hair  of  his  head."  Such  a  happy 
command  he  had  of  himself  that  his  nature, 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  provocation, 
was  not  suffered  to  rebel  against  his  prin- 
ciples. 

V.  He  declares  it  to  be  his  fixed  resolution 
never  to  be  his  own  avenger :  "  The  Lord 
avenge  me  of  thee,  that  is,  deliver  me  out  of 
thy  hand ;  but,  whatever  comes  of  it,  my 
hand  shall  not  be  upon  thee"  (v.  12),  and  again 
(v.  13),  for  saith  the  proverb  of  the  ancients, 
Wickedness  proceedeth  from  the  wicked.  The 
wisdom  'of  the  ancients  is  transmitted  to 
posterity  by  their  proverbial  sayings.  Many 
such  we  receive  by  tradition  from  our  fathers  ; 
and  the  counsels  of  common  persons  are  very 
much  directed  by  this,  "  As  the  old  saying 
is.'*  Here  is  one  that  was  in  use  in  David's 
time :  Wickedness  proceedeth  from  the  wicked, 
that  is,  1 .  Men's  own  iniquity  will  ruin  them 
at  last,  so  some  understand  it.  Froward  fu- 
rious men  will  cut  their  own  throats  with 
their  own  knives.  Give  them  rope  enough, 
and  they  will  hang  themselves.  In  this  sense 
it  comes  in  very  fitly  as  a  reason  why  his 
hand  should  not  be  upon  him.  2.  Bad  men 
will  do  bad  things ;  according  as  men's  prin- 
ciples and  dispositions  are,  so  will  their  ac- 
tions be.  This  also  agrees  very  well  with  the 
connexion.  If  David  had  been  a  wicked 
man,  as  he  was  represented,  he  would  have 
done  this  -wicked  thing;  but  he  durst  not, 
because  of  the  fear  of  God.  Or  thus  :  What- 
ever injuries  bad  men  do  us  (which  we  are 
not  to  wonder  at ;  he  that  lies  among  thorns 
must  expect  to  be  scratched),  yet  we  must 
not  return  them  ;  never  render  railing  for 
railing.  Though  wickedness  proceed  from  the 
wicked,  yet  let  it  not  therefore  proceed  from 
us  by  way  of  retaliation.  Though  the  dog 
bark  at  the  sheep,  the  sheep  does  not  bark  at 
the  dog.     See  Isa.  x.xxii.  6 — S. 

VI.  He  endeavours  to  convince  Saul  that 
as  it  was  a  bad  thing,  so  it  was  a  mean  thing, 
for  him  to  give  chase  to  such  an  inconsider- 
able person  as  he  was  (v.  14) :  Whom  does  the 
king  of  Israel  pursue  with  all  this  care  and 
force  ?  A  dead  dog  ;  a  flea;  one  flea,  so  it  is 
in  the  Hebrew.  It  is  below  so  great  a  king 
to  enter  the  lists  with  one  that  is  so  unequal 
a  match  for  him,  one  of  his  own  servants, 
bred  a  poor  shepherd,  now  an  exile,  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  make  any  resistance.  To 
conquer  him  would  not  be  to  his  honour,  to 
attempt  it  was  his  disparagement.  If  Saul 
would  consult  his  own  reputation,  he  would 
slight  such  an  enemy  (supposing  he  were 
really  his  enemy)  and  would  think  himself  iri 
no  danger  from  him.  David  was  so  far  from 
aspiring  that  he  was,  in  his  own  account,  as 
a  dead  dog.     Mepliil)03heth  thus  calls  him- 
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self,  2  Sam.  ix.  8.  This  humble  language 
would  have  wrought  upon  Saul  if  he  had  had 
any  spark  of  generosity  in  him.  Satis  est 
prostrdsse  leoni — Enough  for  the  lion  that  he 
has  laid  his  victim  low.  What  credit  would 
it  be  to  Saul  to  trample  upon  a  dead  dog  ? 
What  pleasure  could  it  be  to  him  to  hunt  a 
flea,  a  single  flea,  which  (as  some  have  ob- 
served), if  it  be  sought,  is  not  easily  found, 
if  it  be  found,  is  not  easily  caught,  and,  if  it 
be  caught,  is  a  poor  prize,  especially  for  a 
prince.  Aquila  non  captat  muscas — The  eagle 
does  not  dart  upon  flies.  David  thinks  Saul 
had  no  more  reason  to  fear  him  than  to  fear 
a  flea-bite. 

VII.  He  once  and  again  appeals  to  God  as 
the  righteous  Judge  (v.  12  and  v.  15):  The 
Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee.  Note,  The 
justice  of  God  is  the  refuge  and  comfort  of 
oppressed  innocence.  If  men  wrong  us,  God 
will  right  us,  at  furthest,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day.  With  him  David  leaves  his 
cause,  and  so  rests  satisfied,  waiting  his  time 
to  appear  for  him. 


IG  And   it   came    to 


pass, 


when 


David  had  made  an  end  of  speaking 
these  words  unto  Saul,  that  Saul  said, 
Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David? 
And  Saul  lifted  up  his  voice,  and 
wept.  17  And  he  said  to  David, 
Thou  art  more  righteous  than  I:  for 
thou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas 
I  have  rewarded  thee  evil.  18  And 
thou  hast  showed  this  day  how  that 
thou  hast  dealt  well  with  me  :  foras- 
much as  when  the  Lord  had  deli- 
vered me  into  thine  hand,  thou  kill- 
edst  me  not.  19  For  if  a  man  find 
his  enemy,  will  he  let  him  go  well 


away 


?  wherefore  the  Lord  reward 


thee  good  for  that  thou  hast  done 
unto  me  this  day.  20  And  now,  be- 
hold, I  know  well  that  thou  shalt 
surely  be  king,  and  that  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  shall  be  established  in  thine 
hand.  21  Swear  now  therefore  unto 
me  by  the  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  not 
cut  off  my  seed  after  me,  and  that 
thou  wilt  not  destroy  my  name  out 
of  my  father's  house.  22  And  David 
sware  unto  Saul.  And  Saul  went 
home;  but  David  and  his  men  gat 
them, up  unto  the  hold. 

Here  we  have, 

I.  Saul's  penitent  reply  to  David's  speech. 
It  was  strange  that  he  had  patience  to  hear 
him  out,  considering  how  outrageous  he  waa 
against  him,  and  how  cutting  David's  die- 
course  was.      But  God  restrained  him  and 
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his  men;  and  we  may  suppose  Saul  struck 
with  amazement  at  the,  singularity  of  the 
event,  and  much  more  when  he  found  how 
much  he  had  lain  at  David's  mercy.  His 
heart  must  have  been  harder  than  a  stone  if 
this  had  not  affected  him.  1.  He  melted 
mto  tears,  and  we  will  not  suppose  them  to 
have  been  counterfeit  but  real  expressions  of 
his  present  concern  at  the  sight  of  his  own 
iniquity,  so  plainly  proved  upon  him.  He 
speaks  as  one  quite  overcome  with  David's 
kindness  :  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David  F 
And,  as  one  that  relented  at  the  thought  of 
his  own  folly  and  ingratitude,  he  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  wept,  v.  16.  Many  mourn  for 
their  sins  that  do  not  truly  repent  of  them, 
weep  bitterly  for  them,  and  yet  continue  in 
love  and  league  with  them.  2.  He  ingenu- 
ously acknowledges  David's  integrity  and 
his  own  iniquity  (v.  IT) :  Thou  art  more 
righteous  than  I.  Now  God  made  good  to 
David  that  word  on  which  he  had  caused 
him  to  hope,  that  he  would  bring  forth  his 
righteousness  as  the  light,  Ps.  xxxvii.  6.  Those 
who  take  care  to  keep  a  good  conscience 
may  leave  it  to  God  to  secure  them  the  credit 
of  it.  This  fair  confession  was  enough  to 
prove  David  innocent  (even  his  enemy  him- 
self being  judge),  but  not  enough  to  prove 
Saul  himself  a  true  penitent.  He  should 
have  said.  Thou  art  righteous,  but  I  am 
wicked  ;  but  the  utmost  he  will  own  is  this : 
Thou  art  more  righteous  than  I.  Bad  men 
will  commonly  go  no  further  than  this  in 
their  confessions ;  they  will  own  they  are  not 
so  good  as  some  others  are ;  there  are  those 
that  are  better  than  they,  and  more  righteous. 
He  now  owns  himself  under  a  mistake  con- 
cerning David  (u.  18) :  "  Thou  hast  shown 
this  day  that  thou  art  so  far  from  seeking 
my  hurt  that  thou  hast  dealt  well  with  me." 
We  are  too  apt  to  suspect  others  to  be  worse 
affected  towards  us  than  really  they  are,  and 
than  perhaps  they  are  proved  to  be ;  and 
when,  afterwards,  our  mistake  is  discovered, 
we  should  be  forward  to  recal  our  suspicions, 
as  Saul  does  here.  3.  He  prays  God  to  re- 
compense David  for  this  his  generous  kind- 
ness to  him.  He  owns  that  David's  sparing 
him,  when  he  had  him  in  his  power,  was  an 
uncommon  and  unparalleled  instance  of  ten- 
derness to  an  enemy;  no  man  would  have 
done  the  like  ;  and  therefore,  either  because 
he  thought  himself  not  able  to  give  him  a 
full  recompence  for  so  great  a  favour,  or  be- 
cause he  found  himself  not  inclined  to  give 
him  any  recompence  at  all,  he  turns  him 
over  to  God  for  his  pay :  The  Lord  reward 
thee  good,  v.  19.  Poor  beggars  can  do  no 
less  than  pray  for  their  benefactors,  and 
Saul  did  no  more.  4.  He  prophesies  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  throne  {v.  20) :  I  know  well 
that  thou  shalt  surely  be  king.  He  knew  it 
before,  by  the  promise  Samuel  had  made 
him  of  it  compared  with  the  excellent  spirit 
that  appeared  in  David,  which  highly  aggra- 
vated his  sin  and  folly  in  persecuting  him  as 
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he  did  ;  he  had  as  much  reason  to  say  con- 
cerning David  as  David  concerning  him. 
How  can  I  put  forth  my  hand  against  the 
Lord's  anointed  f  But  now  he  knew  it  by  the 
interest  he  found  David  had  in  the  people, 
the  special  providence  of  God  in  protecting 
him,  and  the  generous  kingly  spirit  he  had 
now  given  a  proof  of  in  sparing  his  enemy. 
Nov/  he  knew  it,  that  is,  now  that  he  was  in 
a  good  temper  he  was  willing  to  own  that  he 
knew  it  and  to  submit  to  the  conviction  of  it. 
Note,  Sooner  or  later,  God  will  force  even 
those  that  are  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan  to 
know  and  own  those  that  he  has  loved,  and 
to  worship  before  their  feet ;  for  so  is  the 
promise.  Rev.  iii.  9.  This  acknowledgment 
which  Saul  made  of  David's  incontestable 
title  to  the  crown  was  a  great  encouragement 
to  David  himself  and  a  support  to  his  faith 
and  hope.  5.  He  binds  David  with  an  oath 
hereafter  to  show  the  same  tenderness  of  his 
seed  and  of  his  name  as  he  had  now  shown 
of  his  person,  w.  2 1 .  David  had  more  reason 
to  oblige  Saul  by  an  oath  that  he  would  not 
destroy  him,  yet  he  insists  not  on  that  (if  the 
laws  of  justice  and  honour  would  not  bind 
him,  an  oath  would  not),  but  Saul  knew 
David  to  be  a  conscientious  man,  and  would 
think  his  interests  safe  if  he  could  get  them 
secured  by  his  oath.  Saul  by  his  disobedi* 
ence  had  ruined  his  own  soul,  and  never 
took  care  by  repentance  to  prevent  that  ruin, 
and  yet  is  very  solicitous  that  his  name 
might  not  be  destroyed  nor  his  seed  cut  off. 
However,  David  swore  unto  him,  v.  22. 
Though  he  might  be  tempted,  not  only  in 
revenge,  but  in  prudence,  to  extirpate  Saul's 
family,  yet  he  binds  himself  not  to  do  it, 
knowing  that  God  could  and  would  establish 
the  kingdom  to  him  and  his,  without  the 
use  of  such  bloody  methods.  This  oath  he 
afterwards  religiously  observed;  he  sup- 
ported Mephiboshetb,  and  executed  those  as 
traitors  that  slew  Ishbosheth.  The  hanging 
up  of  seven  of  Saul's  posterity,  to  atone  for' 
the  destruction  of  the  Gibeonites,  was  God's 
appointment,  not  David's  act,  and  therefore 
not  the  violation  of  this  oath. 

II.  Their  parting  in  peace.  1.  Saul,  for 
the  present,  desisted  from  the  persecution. 
He  went  home  convinced,  but  not  converted; 
ashamed  of  his  envy  of  David,  yet  retaining  in 
his  breast  that  root  of  bitterness ;  vexed  that, 
when  at  last  he  had  found  David,  he  could 
not  at  that  time  find  in  his  heart  to  destroy 
him,  as  he  had  designed.  God  has  many 
ways  to  tie  the  hands  of  persecutors,  when 
he  does  not  turn  their  hearts.  2.  David 
continued  to  shift  for  his  own  safety.  He 
knew  Saul  too  well  to  trust  him,  and  there- 
fore got  him  up  into  the  hold.  It  is  dan- 
gerous venturing  upon  the  mercy  of  a  recon- 
ciled enemy.  We  read  of  those  who  believed 
in  Christ,  and  yet  he  did  not  commit  himself 
to  them  because  he  knew  all  men.  Those  that 
like  David  are  innocent  as  doves  must  thus 
like  him  be  wise  as  serpents. 
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vexatinii  teem  to  be  over,  we  must  not  be  secure  ;  •  storm  may 
arise  from  some  other  point,  as  here  to  David.  I.  Tidings  of 
the  death  of  Samuel  could  not  but  trouble  him,  ver.  1.  But,  II. 
The  abuse  be  received  from  Nabal  is  more  largely  recorded  in 
this  chapter.  1.  The  character  of  Nabal,  ver.  2,  3.  2.  The 
humble  request  sent  to  him,  ver.  4 — 9.  3.  His  churlish  answer, 
ver.  10 — J'2.  4.  David's  angry  resentment  of  it,  ver.  13,  21,  22. 
5.  Abigail's  prudent  care  to  prevent  the  mischief  it  was  likely 
to  bring  upon  her  family,  ver.  14 — 2t).  6.  Her  address  to  David 
to  pacify  him,  ver.  23 — 31.  ?.  David's  favourable  reception  of 
her,  ver.  .32—35.  8.  The  death  of  Nabal,  ver.  36—38.  9.  Abi- 
gail's marriage  to  David,  ver.  39—44. 

AND  Samuel  died;  and  all  the 
Israelites  were  gathered  toge- 
ther, and  lamented  him,  and  buried 
him  in  his  house  at  Ramah.  And 
David  arose,  and  went  down  to  the 
wilderness  of  Paran. 

We  have  here  a  short  account  of  Samuel's 
death  and  burial.  1.  Though  he  was  a  great 
man,  and  one  that  was  admirably  well  quali- 
fied for  public  service,  yet  he  spent  the  latter 
end  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  obscurity, 
not  because  he  was  superannuated  (for  he 
knew  how  to  preside  in  a  college  of  the  pro- 
phets, ch.  XIX.  20),  but  because  Israel  had 
rejected  him,  for  which  God  thus  justly  chas- 
tised them,  and  because  his  desire  was  to  be 
quiet  and  to  enjoy  himself  and  his  God  in 
the  exercises  of  devotion  now  in  his  advanced 
years,  and  in  this  desire  God  graciously  in- 
dulged him.  Let  old  people  be  willing  to 
rest  themselves,  though  it  look  like  burying 
themselves  alive.  2.  Though  he  was  a  firm 
friend  to  David,  for  which  Saul  hated  him, 
as  also  for  dealing  plainly  with  him,  yet  he 
died  in  peace  even  in  the  worst  of  the  days 
of  the  tyranny  of  Saul,  who,  he  sometimes 
feared,  would  kill  him,  ck.  xvi.  2.  Though 
Saul  loved  him  not,  yet  he  feared  him,  as 
Herod  did  John,  and  feared  the  people,  for 
all  knew  him  to  be  a  prophet.  Thus  is  Saul 
restrained  from  hurting  him.  3.  All  Israel 
lamented  him;  and  they  had  reason,  for  they 
had  all  a  loss  in  him.  His  personal  merits 
commanded  this  honour  to  be  done  him  at 
his  death.  His  former  services  to  the  public, 
when  he  judged  Israel,  made  this  respect  to 
his  name  and  memory  a  just  debt ;  it  would 
have  been  very  ungrateful  to  have  withheld 
it.  The  sons  of  the  prophets  had  lost  the 
founder  and  president  of  their  college,  and 
whatever  weakened  them  was  a  public  loss. 
But  that  was  not  all :  Samuel  was  a  constant 
intercessor  for  Israel,  prayed  daily  for  them, 
ch.  xii.  23.  If  he  go,  they  part  with  the  best 
friend  they  have.  The  loss  is  the  more 
grievous  at  this  juncture  when  Saul  has 
grown  so  outrageous  and  David  is  driven 
from  his  country;  never  more  need  of  Sa- 
muel than  now,  yet  now  he  is  removed.  We 
will  hope  that  the  Israelites  lamented  Sa- 
muel's death  the  more  bitterly  because  they 
remembered  against  themselves  their  own 
sin  and  folly  in  rejecting  him  and  desiring  a 
king.  Note,  (1.)  Those  have  hard  hearts 
who  can  bury  their  faithful  ministers  with 
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dry  eyes,  who  are  not  sensible  of  the  loss  ol 
those  who  have  pr||^d  for  them  and  taught 
them  the  way  of  the  Lord.  (2.)  When  God's 
providence  removes  our  relations  and  friends 
from  us  we  ought  to  be  humbled  for  our 
misconduct  towards  them  while  they  were 
with  us.  4.  They  buried  him,  not  in  the 
school  of  the  prophets  at  Naioth,  but  in  his 
o\yn  house  (or  perhaps  in  the  garden  per- 
taining  to  it)  at  Ramah,  where  he  was  born. 
5.  David,  hereupon,  went  down  to  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  retiring  perhaps  to 
mourn  the  more  solemnly  for  the  death  of 
Samuel.  Or,  rather,  because  now  that  he 
had  lost  so  good  a  friend,  who  was  (and  he 
hoped  would  be)  a  great  support  to  him,  he 
apprehended  his  danger  to  be  greater  than 
ever,  and  therefore  withdrew  to  a  wilderness, 
out  of  the  Hmits  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  and 
now  it  was  that  he  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Ke- 
dar,  Ps.  cxx.  5.  In  some  parts  of  this  wil- 
derness of  Paran  Israel  wandered  when  they 
came  out  of  Egypt.  The  place  would  bring 
to  mind  God's  care  concerning  them,  and 
David  might  improve  that  for  his  own  en- 
couragement, now  in  his  wilderness-state. 


2  And  there  was  a  man  in  Maon, 
whose  possessions  ivere  in  Carmel; 
and  the  man  was  very  great,  and  he 
had  three  thousand  sheep,  and  a 
thousand  goats  :  and  he  was  shearing 
his  sheep  in  Carmel.  3  Now  the 
name  of  the  man  was  Nabal ;  and  the 
name  of  his  wife  Abigail :  and  she  was 
a  woman  of  good  understanding,  and 
of  a  beautiful  countenance :  but  the 
man  was  churlish  and  evil  in  his 
doings  -J  and  he  was  of  the  house  of 
Caleb.  4  And  David  heard  in  the 
wilderness  that  Nabal  did  shear  his 
sheep.  5  And  David  sent  out  ten 
young  men,  and  David  said  unto  the 
young  men,  Get  you  up  to  Carmel, 
and  go  to  Nabal,  and  greet  him  in  my 
name :  6  And  thus  shall  ye  say  to 
him  that  liveth  in  prosperity,  Peace 
be  both  to  thee,  and  peace  be  to  thine 
house,  and  peace  be  unto  all  that  thou 
hast.  7  And  now  I  have  heard  that 
thou  hast  shearers :  now  thy  shep- 
herds which  were  with  us,  we  hurt 
them  not,  neither  was  there  aught 
missing  unto  them,  all  the  while  they 
were  in  Carmel.  8  Ask  thy  young 
men,  and  they  will  show  thee.  Where- 
fore let  the  young  men  find  favour  in 
thine  eyes :  for  we  come  in  a  good 
day:  give,  I  pray  thee,  whatsoever 
cometh  to  thine  hand  unto  thy  ser- 
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vants,  and  to  thy  son  David.  9  And 
when  David's  young  men  came,  they 
spake  to  Nabal  according  to  all  those 
words  in  the  name  of  David,  and 
ceased.  10  And  Nabal  answered 
David's  servants,  and  said,  Who  is 
David  ?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ? 
there  be  many  servants  now  a  days 
that  break  away  every  man  from  his 
master.  11  Shall  I  then  take  my 
bread,  and  my  water,  and  my  flesh 
that  I  have  killed  for  my  shearers, 
and  give  it  unto  men,  whom  I  know 
not  whence  they  be  ? 

Here  begins  the  story  of  Nabal. 

I.  A  short  account  of  him,  who  and  what 
he  was  (v.  2,  3),  a  man  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  if  there  had  not  happened  some 
communication  between  him  and  David. 
Observe,  1.  His  name:  Nabal — a  fool;  so 
it  signifies.  It  was  a  wonder  that  his  parents 
would  give  him  that  name  and  an  ill  omen 
of  what  proved  to  be  his  character.  Yet  in- 
deed we  all  of  us  deserve  to  be  so  called 
when  we  come  into  the  world,  for  man  is 
born  like  the  wild  ass^s  colt  a.nd  foolishness  is 
bound  up  in  our  hearts.  2.  His  family  :  He 
was  of  the  house  of  Caleb,  but  was  indeed  of 
another  spirit.  He  inherited  Caleb's  estate; 
for  Maon  and  Carmel  lay  near  Hebron, 
which  was  given  to  Caleb  (Josh.  xv.  54,  55  ; 
xiv.  14),  but  he  was  far  from  inheriting 
his  virtues.  He  was  a  disgrace  to  his  family, 
and  then  it  was  no  honour  to  him.  Degene- 
ranti  genus  opprobrium — A  good  extraction  is 
a  reproach  to  him  who  degenerates  from  it. 
Tne  LXX.,  and  some  other  ancient  versions, 
read  it  appellatively,  not.  He  was  a  Calebite, 
but.  He  was  a  dogged  man,  of  a  currish  dis- 
position, surly  and  snappish,  and  always 
snarling.  He  was  dv^ptoTrog  kvvikoq — a  man 
that  was  a  cynic.  3.  His  wealth :  He  was 
very  great,  that  is,  very  rich  (for  riches  make 
men  look  great  in  the  eye  of  the  world), 
otherwise,  to  one  that  takes  his  measures 
aright,  he  really  looked  very  mean.  Riches 
are  common  blessings,  which  God  often 
gives  to  Nabals,  to  whom  he  gives  neither 
wisdom  nor  grace.  4.  His  wife — Abigail,  a 
woman  of  great  understanding.  Her  name 
signifies,  the  joy  of  her  father  j  yet  he  could 
not  promise  himself  much  joy  of  her  when 
he  married  her  to  such  a  husband,  enquiring 
more  after  his  wealth  than  after  his  wisdom. 
Many  a  child  is  thrown  away  upon  a  great 
heap  of  the  dirt  of  worldly  wealth,  married 
to  that,  and  to  nothing  else  that  is  desirable. 
Wisdom  is  good  with  an  inheritance,  but  an 
inheritance  is  good  for  little  without  wisdom. 
Many  an  Abigail  is  tied  to  a  Nabal;  and  if  it 
be  so,  be  her  understanding,  like  Abigail's, 
ever  so  great,  it  will  be  little  enough  for  her 
exercises.    5.  His  character.  He  had  no  sense 
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either  of  honour  or  honesty;  not  of  honour, 
for  he  was  churlish,  cross,  and  ill-humoured  ; 
not  of  honesty,  for  he  was  evil  in  his  doings, 
hard  and  oppressive,  and  a  man  that  cared 
not  what  fraud  and  violence  he  used  in  get- 
ting and  saving,  so  he  could  but  get  and 
save.  This  is  the  character  given  of  Nabal 
by  him  who  knows  what  every  man  is. 

II.  David's  humble  request  to  him,  that 
he  would  send  him  some  victuals  for  himself 
and  his  men. 

1.  David,  it  seems,  was  in  such  distress 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  be  beholden  to  him, 
and  did  in  effect  come  a  begging  to  his  door. 
What  little  reason  have  we  to  value  the 
wealth  of  this  world  when  so  great  a  churl 
as  Nabal  abounds  and  so  great  a  saint  as 
David  suffers  want !  Once  before  we  had 
David  begging  his  bread,  but  then  it  was  of 
Ahimelech  the  high  priest,  to  whom  one 
would  not  grudge  to  stoop.  But  to  send  a 
begging  to  Nabal  was  what  such  a  spirit  as 
David  had  could  not  admit  without  some  re- 
luctancy;  yet,  if  Providence  bring  him  to 
these  straits,  he  will  not  say  that  to  beg  he 
is  ashamed.     Yet  see  Ps.  xxxvii.  25. 

2.  He  chose  a  good  time  to  send  to  Nabal, 
when  he  had  many  hands  employed  about 
him  in  shearing  his  sheep,  for  whom  he  was 
to  make  a  plentiful  entertainment,  so  that 
good  cheer  was  stirring.  Had  he  sent  at 
another  time,  Nabal  would  have  pretended 
he  had  nothing  to  spare,  but  now  he  could 
not  have  that  excuse.  It  was  usual  to  make 
feasts  at  their  sheep-shearings,  as  appears  by 
Absalom's  feast  on  that  occasion  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  24),  for  wool  was  one  of  the  staple  com- 
modities of  Canaan. 

3.  David  ordered  his  men  to  deliver  their 
message  to  him  with  a  great  deal  of  courtesy 
and  respect :  "  Go  to  Nabal,  and  greet  him  in 
my  name.  Tell  him  I  sent  you  to  present 
my  service  to  him,  and  to  enquire  how  he 
does  and  his  family,"  v.  5.  He  puts  words 
in  their  mouths  (v.  6) :  Thus  shall  you  say  to 
him  that  liveth  ;  our  translators  add,  in  pros- 
perity, as  if  those  live  indeed  that  live  as 
Nabal  did,  with  abundance  of  the  wealth  of  • 
this  world  about  them ;  whereas,  in  truth, 
those  that  live  in  pleasure  are  dead  while  they 
live,  1  Tim.  v.  6.  This  was,  methinks  too 
high  a  compliment  to  pass  upon  Nabal,  to 
call  him  the  man  that  liveth.  David  knew 
better  things,  that  in  God's  favour  is  life, 
not  in  the  world's  smiles  ;  and  by  the  rough 
answer  he  was  well  enough  served,  for  this 
too  smooth  address  to  such  a  muck-worm. 
Yet  his  good  wishes  were  very  commendable. 
"  Peace  be  to  thee,  all  good  both  to  soul  and 
body.  Peace  be  to  thy  house  and  to  all  that 
thou  hast."  Tell  him  I  am  a  hearty  well- 
wisher  to  his  health  and  prosperity.  He 
bids  them  call  him  his  son  David  (y.  8),  in- 
timating that,  for  his  age  and  estate,  David 
honoured  him  as  a  father,  and  therefore 
hoped  to  receive  some  fatherly  kindness 
from  him. 
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4.  Repleaded  the  kindness  which  Nabal's 
shepherds  had  received  from  David  and 
his  men  ;  and  one  good  turn  requires  an- 
other. He  appeals  to  Nabal's  own  servants, 
and  shows  that  when  David's  soldiers  were 
quartered  among  Nabal's  shepherds,  (1.) 
They  did  not  hurt  them  themselves,  did 
them  no  injury,  gave  them  no  disturbance, 
were  not  a  terror  to  them,  nor  took  any  of 
the  lambs  out  of  the  flock.  Yet,  considering 
the  character  of  David's  men,  men  in  dis- 
tress, and  debt,  and  discontented,  and  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  in  his  camp,  it  was 
not  without  a  great  deal  of  care  and  good 
management  that  they  were  kept  from  plun- 
dering. (2.)  They  protected  them  from 
being  hurt  by  others.  David  himself  does 
but  intimate  this,  for  he  would  not  boast  of 
his  good  offices  :  Neither  was  there  aught 
missing  to  them,  v.  7-  But  Nabal's  servants, 
to  whom  he  appealed,  went  further  (v.  16) : 
They  were  a  wall  unto  us,  both  by  night 
and  day.  David's  soldiers  were  a  guard  to 
Nabal's  shepherds  when  the  bands  of  the 
Philistines  robbed  the  threshing-floors  {ch. 
xxiii.  1)  and  would  have  robbed  the  sheep- 
folds.  From  those  plunderers  Nabal's  flocks 
were  protected  by  David's  care,  and  there- 
fore he  says.  Let  us  find  favour  in  thy  eyes. 
Those  that  have  shown  kindness  may  justly 
expect  to  receive  kindness. 

5.  He  was  very  modest  in  his  request. 
Though  David  was  anointed  king,  he  in- 
sisted not  upon  royal  dainties,  but,  "  Give 
whatsoever  comes  to  thy  hand,  and  we  will 
be  thankful  for  it."  Beggars  must  not  be 
choosers.  Those  that  deserved  to  have  been 
served  first  will  now  be  glad  of  what  is  left. 
They  plead.  We  come  in  a  good  day,  a  festi- 
val, when  not  only  the  provision  is  more 
plentiful,  but  the  heart  and  hand  are  usually 
more  open  and  free  than  at  other  times, 
when  much  may  be  spared  and  yet  not  be 
missed.  David  demands  not  what  he  wanted 
as  a  debt,  either  by  way  of  tribute  as  he  was 
a  king,  or  by  way  of  contribution  as  he  was 
a  general,  but  asks  it  as  a  boon  to  a  friend,  that 
was  his  humble  servant.  David's  servants 
delivered  their  message  faithfully  and  very 
handsomely,  not  doubting  but  to  go  back 
well  laden  with  provisions. 

HI.  Nabal's  churlish  answer  to  this  mo- 
dest petition,  v.  10,  11.  One  could  not 
have  imagined  it  possible  that  any  man 
should  be  so  very  rude  and  ill-conditioned 
as  Nabal  was.  David  called  himself  his 
son,  and  asked  bread  and  a  fish,  but,  instead 


thereof,  Nabal  gave  him  a  stone  and  a  scor 
pion ;  not  only  denied  him,  but  abused  him. 
If  he  had  not  thought  fit  to  send  him  any 
8ui)plies  for  fear  of  Ahimelech's  fate,  who 
paid  dearly  for  his  kindness  to  David ;  yet 
he  might  have  given  a  civil  answer,  and 
made  the  denial  as  modest  as  the  request 
was.  But,  instead  of  that,  he  falls  into  a 
passion,  as  covetous  men  are  apt  to  do  when 
they  are  asked  for  any  thing,  thinking  thus 
4U 
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to  cover  one  sm  with  another,  and  by  abusing 
the  poor  to  excuse  themselves  from  relieving 
them.  But  God  will  not  thus  be  mocked 
1.  He  speaks  scornfully  of  David  as  an  in- 
significant man,  not  worth  taking  notice  of. 
The  Philistines  could  say  of  him.  This  is 
David  the  king  of  the  land,  that  slew  his  ten 
thousands  (ch.  xxi.  11),  yet  Nabal  his  near 
neighbour,  and  one  of  the  same  tribe,  affects 
not  to  know  him,  or  not  to  know  him  to  be 
a  man  of  any  merit  or  distinction  :  Who  is 
David  F  And  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ?  He 
could  not  be  ignorant  how  much  the  country 
was  obliged  to  David  for  his  public  services, 
but  his  narrow  soul  thinks  not  of  paying  any 
part  of  that  debt,  nor  so  much  as  of  acknow- 
ledging it ;  he  speaks  of  David  as  an  incon- 
siderable man,  obscure,  and  not  to  be  re- 
garded. Think  it  not  strange  if  great  men 
and  great  merits  be  thus  disgraced.  2.  He 
upbraids  him  with  his  present  distress,  and 
takes  occasion  from  it  to  represent  him  as  a 
bad  man,  that  was  fitter  to  be  set  in  the 
stocks  for  a  vagrant  than  to  have  any  kind- 
ness shown  him.  How  naturally  does  he 
speak  the  churlish  clownish  language  of 
those  that  hate  to  give  alms!  There  are 
many  servants  now-a-days  (as  if  there  had 
been  none  such  in  former  days)  that  break 
every  man  from  his  master,  suggesting  that 
David  was  one  of  them  himself  ("  He  might 
have  kept  his  place  with  his  master  Saul, 
and  then  he  needed  not  have  sent  to  me  for 
provisions"),  and  also  that  he  entertained 
and  harboured  those  that  were  fugitives  like 
himself.  It  would  make  one's  blood  rise 
to  hear  so  great  and  good  a  man  as  David 
thus  vilified  and  reproached  by  such  a 
base  churl  as  Nabal.  But  the  vile  person 
will  speak  villany,  Isa.  xxxii.  5 — 7.  If  men 
bring  themselves  into  straits  by  their  own 
folly,  yet  they  are  to  be  pitied  and  helped, 
and  not  trampled  upon  and  starved.  But 
David  was  reduced  to  this  distress,  not  by 
any  fault,  no,  nor  any  indiscretion,  of  his 
own,  but  purely  by  the  good  services  he  had 
done  to  his  country  and  the  honours  which 
his  God  had  put  upon  him ;  and  yet  he  was 
represented  as  a  fugitive  and  runagate.  Let 
this  help  us  to  bear  such  rei)roaches  and 
misrepresentations  of  us  with  patience  and 
cheerfulness,  and  make  us  easy  under  them, 
that  it  has  often  been  the  lot  of  the  excellent 
ones  of  the  earth.  Some  of  the  best  men  that 
ever  the  world  v/as  blest  with  were  counted 
as  the  off-scouring  of  all  things,  1  Cor.  iv.  13. 
3.  He  insists  much  upon  the  property  he 
had  in  the  provisions  of  his  table,  and  will 
by  no  means  admit  any  body  to  share  in 
them.  "  It  is  my  bread  and  my  flesh,  yes, 
and  my  water  too  (though  usus  communis 
aquarum — water  is  every  one's  property),  and 
it  is  prepared  for  my  shearers,"  priding  him- 
self  in  it  that  it  was  all  his  own;  and  who  de- 
nied  it  ?  Who  offered  to  dispute  his  title  ? 
But  this,  he  thinks,  will  justify  him  in  keep- 
ing  it  all  to  himself,  and  giving  David  none  j 
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for  may  he  not  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own  ?  Whereas  we  mistake  if  we  think  we 
are  absolute  lords  of  what  we  have  and  may 
do  what  we  please  with  it.  No,  we  are  but 
stewards,  and  must  use  it  as  we  are  directed, 
remembering  it  is  not  our  own,  but  his  that 
entrusted  us  with  it.  Riches  are  ra  aXKorpia 
(Luke  xvi.  12);  they  are  another'' s,  and  we 
ought  not  to  talk  too  much  of  their  being 
our  own. 

12  So  David's  young  men  turned 
their  way,  and  went  again,  and  came 
and  told  him  all  those  sayings.  13 
And  David  said  unto  his  men,  Gird 
ye  on  every  man  his  sword.  And 
they  girded  on  every  man  his  sword  -, 
and  David  also  girded  on  his  sword  : 
and  there  went  up  after  David  about 
four  hundred  men ;  and  two  hundred 
abode  by  the  stuff.  14  But  one  of 
the  young  men  told  Abigail,  Nabal's 
wife,  saying,  Behold,  David  sent  mes- 
sengers out  of  the  wilderness  to  sa- 
lute our  master;  and  he  railed  on 
them.  15  But  the  men  were  very 
good  unto  us,  and  we  were  not  hurt, 
neither  missed  we  any  thing,  as  long 
as  we  were  conversant  with  them, 
when  we  were  in  the  fields  :  16  They 
were  a  wall  unto  us  both  by  night 
and  day,  all  the  while  we  were  with 
them  keeping  the  sheep.  17  Now 
therefore  know  and  consider  what 
thou  wilt  do ;  for  evil  is  determined 
against  our  master,  and  against  all 
his  household :  for  he  is  sncJi  a  son 
of  Belial,  that  a  man  cannot  speak 
to  him. 

Here  is,  I.  Tlie  report  made  to  David  of 
the  abuse  Nabal  had  given  to  his  messen- 
gers (v.  12):  They  turned  their  way.  They 
showed  their  displeasure,  as  became  them  to 
do,  by  breaking  off  abruptly  from  such  a 
churl,  but  prudently  governed  themselves  so 
well  as  not  to  render  railing  for  railing,  not 
to  caU  him  as  he  deserved,  much  less  to  take 
by  force  what  ought  of  right  to  have  been 
given  them,  but  came  and  told  David  that 
he  might  do  as  he  thought  fit.  Christ's 
servants,  when  they  are  thus  abused,  must 
leave  it  to  him  to  plead  his  own  cause  and 
wait  till  he  appear  in  it.  The  servant  showed 
his  lord  what  affronts  he  had  received,  but 
did  not  return  them,  Luke  xiv.  21. 

11.  David's  hasty  resolution  hereupon. 
He  girded  on  his  sword,  and  ordered  his 
men  to  do  so  too,  to  the  number  of  400,  v. 
13.  And  what  he  said  we  are  told,  c.  21, 
22.  1.  He  repented  of  the  kindness  he  had 
done  to  Nabal,  and  looked  upon  it  as  thrown 
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away  upon  him.  He  said,  "  Surely  m  vain 
have  I  kept  all  that  this  fellow  hath  in  the 
wilderness.  I  thought  to  oblige  him  and 
make  him  my  friend,  but  I  see  it  is  to  no 
purpose.  He  has  no  sense  of  gratitude,  nor 
is  he  capable  of  receiving  the  impressions  of 
a  good  turn,  else  he  could  not  have  used  me 
thus.  He  hath  requited  me  evil  for  good." 
But,  when  we  are  thus  requited,  we  should 
not  repent  of  the  good  we  have  done,  nor  be 
backward  to  do  good  another  time.  God  is 
kind  to  the  evil  and  unthankful,  and  why 
may  not  we?  2.  He  determined  to  destroy 
Nabal  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  v.  22. 
Here  David  did  not  act  like  himself.  His  re- 
solution was  bloody,  to  cut  off  all  the  males 
of  Nabal's  house,  and  spare  none,  man  nor 
man-child.  The  ratification  of  his  resolu- 
tion was  passionate :  So,  and  more  also  do 
God  (he  was  going  to  say  to  me,  but  that 
would  better  become  Saul's  mouth  (ch.  xiv. 
44)  than  David's,  and  therefore  he  decently 
turns  it  oft)  to  the  enemies  of  David.  Is  this 
thy  voice,  O  David  ?  Can  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart  speak  thus  unadvisedly 
with  his  lips  ?  Has  he  been  so  long  in  the 
school  of  affliction,  where  he  should  have 
learned  patience,  and  yet  so  passionate  ?  Is 
this  he  who  used  to  be  dumb  and  deaf  when 
he  was  reproached  (Ps.  xxxviii.  13),  who  but 
the  other  day  spared  him  who  sought  his 
life,  and  yet  now  will  not  spare  any  thing 
that  belongs  to  him  who  has  only  put  an 
affront  upon  his  messengers?  He  who  at 
other  times  used  to  be  calm  and  considerate 
is  now  put  into  such  a  heat  by  a  few  hard 
words  that  nothing  will  atone  for  them  but 
the  blood  of  a  whole  family.  Lord,  what  is 
man !  What  are  the  best  of  men,  when  God 
leaves  them  to  themselves,  to  try  them,  that 
they  may  know  what  is  in  their  hearts  ? 
From  Saul  David  expected  injuries,  and 
against  those  he  was  prepared  and  stood 
upon  his  guard,  and  so  kept  his  temper ; 
but  from  Nabal  he  expected  kindness,  and 
therefore  the  affront  he  gave  him  was  a  sur- 
prise to  him,  found  him  off  his  guard,  and, 
by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  put  him 
for  tlie  present  into  disorder.  What  need 
have  we  to  pray,  hord,  lead  us  not  into 
temptation  / 

III.  The  account  given  of  this  matter  to 
Abigail  by  one  of  the  servants,  who  was 
more  considerate  than  the  rest,  v.  14.  Had 
this  servant  spoken  to  Nabal,  and  shown 
him  the  danger  he  had  exposed  himself  to 
by  his  own  rudeness,  he  would  have  said, 
"  Servants  are  now-a-days  so  saucy,  and  so 
apt  to  prescribe,  that  there  is  no  enduring 
them,"  and,  it  may  be,  would  have  turned 
him  out  of  doors.  But  Abigail,  being  a 
woman  of  good  understanding,  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  matter,  even  from  her  servant, 
who,  1.  Did  David  justice  in  commending 
him  and  his  men  for  their  civility  to  Nabal's 
shepherds,  v.  15,  16.  "  The  men  were  very 
good  to  us,  and,  though  they  were  them- 
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selves  exposed,  yet  they  protected  us  and 
were  a  wall  unto  us,"  Those  who  do  that 
which  is  good  shall,  one  way  or  other,  have 
the  praise  of  the  same.  Nabal's  own  servant 
will  be  a  witness  for  David  that  he  is  a  man 
of  honour  and  conscience,  whatever  Nabal 
himself  says  of  him.  And,  2.  He  did  Nabal 
no  wron^  in  condemning  him  for  his  rude- 
ness to  David's  messengers  :  He  railed  on 
them  (v.  14),  he  flew  upon  them  (so  the  word 
is)  with  an  intolerable  rage ;  '*  for,"  say  they, 
"  it  is  his  usual  practice,  v.  17.  He  is  such 
a  son  of  Belial,  so  very  morose  and  in- 
tractable, that  a  man  cannot  speak  to  him 
but  he  flies  into  a  passion  immediately." 
Abigail  knew  it  too  well  herself.  3.  He  did 
Abigail  and  the  whole  family  a  kindness  in 
making  her  sensible  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  consequence.  He  knew  David  so  well 
that  he  had  reason  to  think  he  would  highly 
resent  the  affront,  and  perhaps  had  had  in- 
formation of  David's  orders  to  his  men  to 
march  that  way  ;  for  he  is  very  positive  evil 
is  determined  against  our  master,  and  all  his 
household,  himself  among  the  rest,  would  be 
involved  in  it.  Therefore  he  desires  his  mis- 
tress to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  for 
their  common  safety.  They  could  not  re- 
sist the  force  Da\'id  woiild  bring  down  upon 
them,  nor  had  they  time  to  send  to  Saul  to 
protect  them ;  something  therefore  must  be 
done  to  pacify  David. 

1 8  Then  Abigail  made  haste,  and 
took  two  hundred  loaves,  and  two 
bottles  of  wine,  and  five  sheep  ready 
dressed,  and  five  measures  of  parched 
corn,  and  a  hundred  clusters  of 
raisins,  and  two  hundred  cakes  of 
figs,  and  laid  them  on  asses.  19  And 
she  said  unto  her  servants.  Go  on 
before  me ;  behold,  I  come  after  you. 
But  she  told  not  her  husband  Nabal. 
20  And  it  was  so,  as  she  rode  on  the 
ass,  that  she  came  down  by  the  covert 
of  the  hill,  and,  behold,  David  and 
his  men  came  down  against  her ;  and 
she  met  them.  21  Now  David  had 
said,  Surely  in  vain  have  I  kept  all 
that  this  fellow  hath  in  the  wilder- 
ness, so  that  nothing  was  missed  of 
all  that  pertained  unto  him :  and  he 
hath  requited  me  evil  for  good.  22 
So  and  more  also  do  God  unto  the 
enemies  of  David,  if  I  leave  of  all  that 
pertain  to  him  by  the  morning  light 
any  that  pisseth  against  the  wall.  23 
And  when  Abigail  saw  David,  she 
hasted,  and  lighted  off  the  ass,  and 
fell  before  David  on  her  face,  and 
bowed  herself  to  the  ground,  24  And 
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fell  at  his  feet,  and  said,  Upon  me, 
my  lord,  upon  me  let  this  iniquity  be : 
and  let  thine  handmaid,  I  pray  thee, 
speak  in  thine  audience,  and  hear  the 
words  of  thine  handmaid.  25  Let 
not  my  lord,  I  pray  thee,  regard  this 
man  of  Belial,  even  Nabal :  for  as  his 
name  is,  so  is  he ;  Nabal  is  his  name, 
and  folly  is  with  him :  but  I  thine 
handmaid  saw  not  the  young  men  of 
my  lord,  whom  thou  didst  send.  26 
Now  therefore,  my  lord,  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  seeing 
the  Lord  hath  withholden  thee  from 
coming  to  shed  blood,  and  from 
avenging  thyself  with  thine  own  hand, 
now  let  thine  enemies,  and  they  that 
seek  evil  to  my  lord,  be  as  Nabal. 
27  And  now  this  blessing  which  thine 
handmaid  hath  brought  unto  my  lord, 
let  it  even  be  given  unto  the  young 
men  that  follow  my  lord.  28  I  pray 
thee,  forgive  the  trespass  of  thine 
handmaid :  for  the  Lord  will  cer- 
tainly make  my  lord  a  sure  house ; 
because  my  lord  fighteth  the  battles 
of  the  Lord,  and  evil  hath  not  been 
found  in  thee  all  thy  days.  29  Yet 
a  man  is  risen  to  pursue  thee,  and  to 
seek  thy  soul :  but  the  soul  of  my 
lord  shall  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of 
life  with  the  Lord  thy  God ;  and  the 
souls  of  thine  enemies,  them  shall  he 
sling  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a 
sling.  30  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  the  Lord  shall  have  done  to 
my  lord  according  to  all  the  good  that 
he  hath  spoken  concerning  thee,  and 
shall  have  appointed  thee  ruler  over 
Israel ;  3 1  That  this  shall  be  no  grief 
unto  thee,  nor  offence  of  heart  unto 
my  lord,  either  that  thou  hast  shed 
blood  causeless,  or  that  my  lord  hath 
avenged  himself:  but  when  the  Lord 
shall  have  dealt  well  with  my  lord, 
then  remember  thine  handmaid. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  Abigail's 
prudent  management  for  the  preserving  of 
her  husband  and  family  from  the  destruc- 
tion that  was  just  coming  upon  them ;  and 
we  find  that  she  did  her  part  admirably  well 
and  fully  answered  her  character.  The  ])as- 
sion  of  fools  often  makes  those  breaches  in 
a  little  time  which  the  \vi8e,  with  all  their 
wisdom,  have  much  ado  to  make  up  again. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Abigail  was  more 
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miserable  in  such  a  husband  or  Nabal  happy 
in  such  a  wife.  A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown 
to  her  husband,  to  protect  as  well  as  adorn,  and 
will  do  him  good  and  not  evil.  Wisdom  in  such 
a  case  as  this  was  better  than  weapons  of 
war.  1.  It  was  her  wisdom  that  what  she 
did  she  did  quickly,  and  without  delay ;  she 
made  haste,  v.  18.  It  was  no  time  to  trifle  or 
linger  when  all  was  in  danger.  Those  that 
desire  conditions  of  peace  must  send  when  the 
enemy  is  yet  a  great  way  off,  Luke  xiv.  32. 
2.  It  was  her  wisdom  that  what  she  did  she 
did  herself,  because,  being  a  woman  of  great 
prudence  and  very  happy  address,  she  knew 
better  how  to  manage  it  than  any  servant 
she  had.  The  virtuous  woman  will  herself 
look  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and 
not  devolve  this  duty  wholly  upon  others. 

Abigail  must  endeavour  to  atone  for 
Nabal's  faults.  Noav  he  had  been  in  two 
ways  rude  to  David's  messengers,  and  in 
them  to  David  :  He  had  denied  them  the 
provisions  they  asked  for,  and  he  had  given 
them  very  provoking  language.     Now, 

I.  By  a  most  generous  j)resent,  Abigail 
atones  for  his  denial  of  their  request.  If 
Nabal  had  given  them  what  came  next  to 
hand,  they  would  have  gone  away  thankful ; 
but  Abigail  prepares  the  very  best  the  house 
aflforded  and  abundance  of  it  (u.  18),  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  entertainments  of  those 
times,  not  only  bread  and  flesh,  but  raisins 
and  flgs,  which  were  their  dried  sweet-meats. 
Nabal  grudged  them  water,  but  she  took 
two  bottles  (casks  or  rundlets)  of  wine,  loaded 
her  asses  with  these  provisions,  and  sent 
them  before ;  for  a  gift  pacifieth  anger,  Prov. 
xxi.  14.  Jacob  thus  pacified  Esau.  When 
the  instruments  of  the  churl  are  evil,  theliberal 
devises  liberal  things,  and  loses  nothing  by 
it ;  for  by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand,  Isa. 
xxxii.  7,  8.  Abigail  not  only  lawfully,  but 
laudably,  disposed  of  all  these  goods  of  her 
husband's  without  his  knowledge  (even  when 
she  liad  reason  to  think  that  if  he  had  known 
what  she  did  he  would  not  have  consented 
to  it),  because  it  was  not  to  gratify  her  own 
pride  or  vanity,  but  for  the  necessary  defence 
of  him  and  his  family,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  inevitably  ruined.  Husbands  and 
wives,  for  their  common  good  and  benefit, 
have  a  joint-interest  in  their  worldly  posses- 
sions ;  but  if  either  waste,  or  unduly  spend 
in  any  way,  it  is  a  robbing  of  the  other. 

II.  By  a  most  obliging  demeanour,  and 
charming  speech,  she  atones  for  the  abusive 
language  which  Nabal  had  given  them.  She 
met  David  upon  the  march,  big  with  resent- 
ment, and  meditating  the  destruction  of 
Nabal  (v.  20) ;  but  with  all  possible  expres- 
sions of  complaisance  and  respect  she  hum- 
bly begs  his  favour,  and  solicits  him  to 
pass  by  the  ofience.  Her  demeanour  was 
very  submissive :  She  bowed  herself  to  the 
ground  before  David  {v.  23)  and  fell  at  his 
feet,  V.  24.  Yielding  pacifies  great  offences. 
She  put  herself  into  the  place  and  posture 
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of  a  penitent  and  ol  a  petitioner,  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  do  it,  when  it  was  for  the 
good  of  her  house,  in  the  sight  both  of  her 
own  servants  and  of  David's  soldiers.  She 
humbly  begs  of  David  that  he  will  give  her 
the  hearing :  Let  thy  handmaid  speak  in  thy 
audience.  But  she  needed  not  thus  to  be- 
speak his  attention  and  patience ;  what  she 
said  was  suflficient  to  command  it,  for  cer- 
tainly nothing  could  be  more  fine  nor  more 
moving.  No  topic  of  argument  is  left  un- 
touched ;  every  thing  is  well  placed  and  well 
expressed,  most  pertinently  and  pathetically 
urged,  and  improved  to  the  best  advantage, 
with  such  a  force  of  natural  rhetoric  as  can- 
not easily  be  paralleled. 

1 .  She  speaks  to  him  all  along  with  the 
deference  and  respect  due  to  so  great  and 
good  a  man,  calls  him  My  lord,  over  and  over, 
to  expiate  her  husband's  crime  in  saying, 
"  Who  is  David  ?"  She  does  not  upbraid 
him  with  the  heat  of  his  passion,  though  he 
deserved  to  be  reproved  for  it ;  nor  does  she 
tell  him  how  ill  it  became  his  character ;  but 
endeavours  to  soften  him  and  bring  him  to  a 
better  temper,  not  doubting  but  that  then  his 
own  conscience  would  upbraid  him  with  it. 

2.  She  takes  the  blame  of  the  ill-treatment 
of  his  messengers  upon  herself  :  "  Upon  me, 
my  lord,  upon  me,  let  this  iniquity  be,  v.  24. 
If  thou  wilt  be  angry,  be  angry  with  me, 
rather  than  with  my  poor  husband,  and  look 
upon  it  as  the  trespass  of  thy  handmaid," 
V.  28.  Sordid  spirits  care  not  how  much 
others  suffer  for  their  faults,  while  generous 
spirits  can  be  content  to  suffer  for  the  faults 
of  others.  Abigail  here  discovered  the  sin- 
cerity and  strength  of  her  conjugal  affection 
and  concern  for  her  family :  whatever  Nabal 
was,  he  was  her  husband. 

3.  She  excuses  her  husband's  fault  by  im- 
puting it  to  his  natural  weakness  and  want 
of  understanding  (v.  25):  "Let  not  my  lord 
take  notice  of  his  rudeness  and  ill  manners, 
for  it  is  like  him  ;  it  is  not  the  first  time  that 
he  has  behaved  so  churlishly ;  he  must  be 
borne  with,  for  it  is  for  want  of  wit :  Nabal 
is  his  name""  (which  signifies  a  fool),  "  and 
folly  is  with  him.  It  was  owing  to  his  foUy, 
not  his  malice.  He  is  simple,  but  not  spite- 
ful. Forgive  him,  for  he  knows  not  what 
he  does."  What  she  said  was  too  true,  and 
she  said  it  to  excuse  his  fault  and  prevent 
his  ruin,  else  she  v/ould  not  have  done  well 
to  give  such  a  bad  character  as  this  of  her 
own  hus])and,  whom  she  ought  to  make  the 
best  of,  and  not  to  speak  ill  of. 

4.  She  pleads  her  own  ignorance  of  the 
matter :  "  I  saw  not  the  young  men,  else  they 
should  have  had  a  better  answer,  and  should 
not  have  gone  without  their  errand,"  inti- 
mating hereby  that  though  her  husband  was 
foolish,  and  unfit  to  manage  his  affairs  him- 
self, yet  he  had  so  much  wisdom  as  to  be 
ruled  by  her  and  take  her  advice. 

5.  She  takes  it  for  granted  that  she  has 
gained  her  point  already,  perhaps  perceiving, 
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by  David's  countenance,  that  he  began  to 
change  his  mind  (v.  26) :  Seeing  the  Lord 
hath  withholdeti  thee.  She  depends  not  upon 
her  own  reasonings,  but  God's  grace,  to 
molHfy  him,  and  doubts  not  but  that  grace 
would  work  powerfully  upon  him ;  and  then, 
"  Let  all  thy  enemies  be  as  Nabal,  that  is,  if 
thou  forbear  to  avenge  thyself,  no  doubt  God 
will  avenge  thee  on  him,  as  he  will  on  all  thy 
other  enemies."  Or  it  intimates  that  it  was 
below  him  to  take  vengeance  on  so  weak  and 
impotent  an  enemy  as  Nabal  was,  who,  as  he 
would  do  him  no  kindness,  so  he  could  do 
him  no  hurt,  for  he  needed  to  wish  no  more 
concerning  his  enemies  than  that  they  might 
be  as  unable  to  resist  him  as  Nabal  was. 
Perhaps  she  refers  to  his  sparing  Saul,  when, 
but  the  other  day,  he  had  him  at  his  mercy. 
"  Didst  thou  forbear  to  avenge  thyself  on  that 
lion  that  would  devour  thee,  and  wilt  thou 
shed  the  blood  of  this  dog  that  can  but  bark 
at  thee  ?"  The  very  mentionmg  of  what  he 
was  about  to  do,  to  shed  blood  and  to  avenge 
himself,  was  enough  to  work  upon  such  a 
tender  gracious  spirit  as  David  had ;  and  it 
should  seem,  by  his  reply  (v.  33),  that  it  af- 
fected him. 

6.  She  makgs  a  tender  of  the  present  she 
had  brought,  but  speaks  of  it  as  unworthy  of 
David's  acceptance,  and  therefore  desires  it 
may  be  given  to  the  young  men  that  followed 
him  (».  27),  and  particularly  to  those  ten  that 
were  his  messengers  to  Nabal,  and  whom  he 
had  treated  so  rudely. 

7.  She  applauds  David  for  the  good 
services  he  had  done  against  the  common 
enemies  of  his  country,  the  glory  of  which 
great  achievements,  she  hoped,  he  would  not 
stain  by  any  personal  revenge :  *'  My  lord 
■fighteth  the  battles  of  the  Lord  against  the 
Philistines,  and  therefore  he  will  leave  it  to 
God  to  fight  his  battles  against  those  that  af- 
front him,  V.  28.  Evil  has  not  been  found  in 
thee  all  thy  days.  Thou  never  yet  didst 
wrong  to  any  of  thy  countrymen  (though 
persecuted  as  a  traitor),  and  therefore  thou 
wilt  not  begin  now,  nor  do  a  thing  which 
Saul  will  improve  for  the  justifying  of  his 
malice  against  thee." 

8.  She  foretels  the  glorious  issue  of  his 
present  troubles.  "  It  is  true  a  man  pursues 
thee  and  seeks  thy  life"  (she  names  not  Saul, 
out  of  respect  to  his  present  character  as 
king),  "  but  thou  needest  not  look  with  so 
sharp  and  jealous  an  eye  upon  every  one  that 
affronts  thee  ;"  for  all  these  storms  that  now 
ruffle  thee  will  be  blown  over  shortly.  She 
speaks  it  with  assurance,  (1.)  That  God  would 
keep  him  safe :  The  soul  of  my  lord  shall  be 
hound  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lord  thy 
God,  that  is,  God  shall  hold  thy  soul  in  life 
(as  the  expression  is,  Ps.  Ixvi.  9)  as  we  hold 
those  things  which  are  bundled  up  or  which 
are  precious  to  us,  Ps.  cxvi.  15.  Thy  soul 
shall  be  treasured  up  in  the  treasure  of  lives 
(80  the  Chaldee),  under  lock  and  key  as  our 
treasure  is.     "Thou  shalt  abide  under  the 
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special  protection  of  the  divine  providence." 
The  bundle  of  life  is  with  the  Lord  our  God,  for 
in  his  hand  our  breath  is,  and  our  times 
Those  are  safe,  and  may  be  easy,  that  have 
him  for  their  protector.  The  Jews  under- 
stand this  not  only  of  the  life  that  now  is 
but  of  that  which  is  to  come,  even  the  happi- 
ness of  separate  souls,  and  therefore  use  it 
commonly  as  an  inscription  on  their  grave- 
stones. "  Here  we  have  laid  the  body,  but 
trust  that  the  soul  is  bound  up  in  the  bundle 
of  life,  with  the  Lord  our  God."  There  it  is 
safe,  while  the  dust  of  the  body  is  scattered. 
(2.)  That  God  would  make  him  victorious 
over  his  enemies.  Their  souls  he  shall  slirig 
out,  V.  29.  The  stone  is  bound  up  in  the 
sling,  but  it  is  in  order  to  be  thrown  out 
again;  so  the  souls  of  the  godly  shall  be 
bundled  as  corn  for  the  barn,  but  the  souls  of 
the  wicked  as  tares  for  the  fire.  (3.)  That 
God  would  settle  him  in  wealth  and  power : 
"  The  Lord  will  certainly  make  my  lord  a  sure 
house,  and  no  enemy  thou  hast  can  hinder  it ; 
therefore  forgive  this  trespass,"  that  is. 
"  show  mercy,  as  thou  hopest  to  find  mercy 
God  will  make  thee  great,  and  it  is  the  glory 
of  great  men  to  pass  by  offences." 

9.  She  desires  him  to  consider  how  much 
more  comfortable  it  would  be  to  him  in  the 
refliection  to  have  forgiven  this  affront  than 
to  have  revenged  it,  v.  30,  31.  She  reserves 
this  argument  for  the  last,  as  a  very  power- 
ful one  with  so  good  a  man,  that  the  less  he 
indulged  his  passion  the  more  he  consulted 
his  peace  and  the  repose  of  his  own  con- 
science, which  every  wise  man  will  be  tender 
of.  (1.)  She  cannot  but  think  that  if  he 
should  avenge  himself  it  would  afterwards  be 
a  grief  and  an  offence  of  heart  to  him.  Many 
have  done  that  in  a  heat  which  they  have  a 
thousand  times  wished  undone  again.  The 
sweetness  of  revenge  is  soon  turned  into  bit- 
terness. (2.)  She  is  confident  that  if  he  pass 
by  the  offence  it  will  afterwards  be  no  grief 
to  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  yield 
him  unspeakable  satisfaction  that  his  wisdom 
and  grace  had  got  the  better  of  his  passion. 
Note,  When  we  are  tempted  to  sin  we  should 
consider  how  it  will  appear  in  the  reflection. 
Let  us  never  do  any  thing  for  which  our  own 
consciences  will  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
upbraid  us,  and  which  we  shall  look  back 
upon  with  regret-  My  heart  shall  not  re- 
proach me. 

10.  She  recommends  herself  to  his  favour. 
When  the  Lord  shall  have  dealt  well  with  my 
lord,  then  remember  thy  handmaid,  as  one 
that  kept  thee  from  doing  that  which  would 
have  disgraced  thy  honour,  disquieted  thy 
conscience,  and  made  a  blot  in  thy  history. 
We  have  reason  to  remember  those  with  re- 
spect and  gratitude  who  have  been  instru- 
mental to  keep  us  from  sin. 

32  And  David  said  to  Abigail, 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
which  sent  thee  this  day  to  meet  me  • 
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33  And  blessed  be  thy  advice,  and 
blessed  he  thou,  which  hast  kept  me 
this  day  from  coming  to  shed  blood, 
and  from  avenging  myself  with  mine 
own  hand.  34  For  in  very  deed,  as 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  which 
hath  kept  me  back  from  hurting  thee, 
except  thou  hadst  hasted  and  come 
to  meet  me,  surely  there  had  not 
been  left  unto  Nal^al  by  the  morning 
Hght  any  that  pisseth  against  the  wall. 
35  So  David  received  of  her  hand 
that  which  she  had  brought  him  and 
said  unto  her.  Go  up  in  peace  to  thine 
house ;  see,  I  have  hearkened  to  thy 
voice,  and  have  accepted  thy  person. 

As  an  ear-ring  of  gold,  and  an  ornament  of 
fine  gold,  so  is  a  wise  reprover  upon  an 
obedient  ear,  Prov.  xxv.  12.  Abigail  was  a 
wise  reprover  of  David's  passion,  and  he  gave 
an  obedient  ear  to  the  reproof,  according  to 
his  own  principle  (Ps.  cxli.  5):  Let  therighteous 
smite  me,  it  shall  be  a  kindness.  Never  was 
such  an  admonition  either  better  given  or 
better  taken, 

I.  David  gives  God  thanks  for  sending 
him  this  happy  check  to  a  sinful  way  (v. 
32) :  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who 
sent  thee  this  day  to  meet  me.  Note,  1 .  God 
is  to  be  acknowledged  in  all  the  kindnesses 
that  our  friends  do  us  either  for  soul  or  body. 
Whoever  meet  us  with  counsel,  direction, 
comfort,  caution,  or  seasonable  reproof,  we 
must  see  God  sending  them.  2.  We  ought 
to  be  very  thankful  for  those  happy  provi- 
dences which  are  means  of  preventing  sin. 

II.  He  gives  Abigail  thanks  for  interpos- 
ing so  opportunely  between  him  and  the  mis- 
chief he  was  about  to  do  :  Blessed  be  thy  ad- 
vice, and  blessed  be  thou,  v.  33.  Most  people 
think  it  enough  if  they  take  a  reproof 
patiently,  but  we  meet  with  few  that  will 
take  it  thankfully  and  will  commend  those 
that  give  it  to  them  and  accept  it  as  a  favour. 
Abigail  did  not  rejoice  more  that  she  had 
been  instrumental  to  save  her  husband  and 
family  from  death  than  David  did  that  Abigail 
had  been  instrumental  to  save  him  and  his 
men  from  sin. 

HI.  He  seems  very  apprehensive  of  the 
great  danger  he  was  in,  which  magnified  the 
mercy  of  his  deliverance.  1.  He  speaks  of 
the  sin  as  very  great.  He  was  coming  to 
shed  blood,  a  sin  of  which  when  in  his  right 
mind  he  had  a  great  horror,  witness  his 
prayer.  Deliver  me  from  blood-guiltiness.  He 
was  coming  to  avenge  himself  with  his  own 
hand,  and  that  would  be  stepping  into  the 
throne  of  ood,  who  has  said.  Vengeance  is 
mines  I  will  repay.  The  more  heinous  any 
sin  is  the  greater  mercy  it  is  to  be  kept  from 
it.  He  seems  to  aggravate  the  evil  of  his  de- 
sign with  this,  that  it  would  have  been  an 
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injury  to  so  wise  and  good  a  woman  as  Abi- 
gail :  God  has  kept  me  back  from  hurting  thee, 
V.  34.  Or  perhaps,  at  the  first  sight  of  Abi- 
gail, he  was  conscious  of  a  thought  to  do  her 
a  mischief  for  offering  to  oppose  him,  and 
therefore  reckons  it  a  great  mercy  that  God 
gave  him  patience  to  hear  her  speak.  2.  He 
speaks  of  the  danger  of  his  falling  into  it  as 
very  imminent :  "  Except  thou  hadst  hasted, 
the  bloody  execution  had  been  done."  The 
nearer  we  were  to  the  commission  of  sm  the 
greater  was  the  mercy  of  a  seasonable  re- 
straint— Almost  gone  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  2)  and  yet 
upheld. 

IV.  He  dismissed  her  with  an  answer  of 
peace,  v.  3.5.  He  does,  in  effect,  own  him- 
self overcome  by  her  eloquence:  "I  have 
hearkened  to  thy  voice,  and  will  not  prosecute 
the  intended  revenge,  for  I  have  accepted  thy 
person,  am  well  pleased  with  thee  and  what 
thou  hast  said."  Note,  1.  Wise  and  good 
men  will  hear  reason,  and  let  that  rule  them, 
though  it  come  from  those  that  are  every  way 
their  inferiors,  and  though  their  passions  are 
up  and  their  spirits  provoked.  2.  Oaths  can- 
not bind  us  to  that  which  is  sinful.  David 
had  solemnly  vowed  the  death  of  Nabal.  He 
did  evil  to  make  such  a  vow,  but  he  would 
have  done  worse  if  he  had  performed  it.  3. 
A  wise  and  faithful  reproof  is  often  better 
taken,  and  speeds  better,  than  we  expected, 
such  is  the  hold  God  has  of  men's  con- 
sciences.    See  Prov.  xxviii.  23. 

36  And  Abigail  came  to  Nabal; 
and,  behold,  he  held  a  feast  in  his 
house,  like  the  feast  of  a  king ;  and 
Nabal' s  heart  was  merry  within  him, 
for  he  was  very  drunken :  wherefore 
she  told  him  nothing,  less  or  more, 
until  the  morning  light.  37  But  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  when 
the  wine  was  gone  out  of  Nabal,  and 
his  wife  had  told  him  these  things, 
that  his  heart  died  within  him,  and  he 
became  as  a  stone.  38  And  it  came 
to  pass  about  ten  days  after,  that  the 
Lord  smote  Nabal,  that  he  died.  39 
And  when  David  heard  that  Nabal 
was  dead,  he  said,  Blessed  he  the 
Lord,  that  hath  pleaded  the  cause  of 
my  reproach  from  the  hand  of  Nabal, 
and  hath  kept  his  servant  from  evil : 
for  the  Lord  hath  returned  the  wick- 
edness of  Nabal  upon  his  own  head. 
And  David  sent  and  communed  with 
iVbigail,  to  take  her  to  him  to  wife. 
40  And  when  the  servants  of  David 
were  come  to  Abigail  to  Carmel,  they 
spake  unto  her,  saying,  David  sent  us 
unto  thee,  to  take  thee  to  him  to 
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wife.  41  And  she  arose,  and  bowed 
lierself  on  her  face  to  the  earth,  and 
said,  Behold,  let  thine  handmaid  be  a 
servant  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  ser- 
vants of  my  lord.  42  And  Abigail 
hasted,  and  arose,  and  rode  upon  an 
ass,  -svith  five  damsels  of  her's  that 
went  after  her;  and  she  went  after 
the  messengers  of  David,  and  became 
his  wife.  43  David  also  took  Ahi- 
noam  of  Jezreel ;  and  they  were  also 
both  of  them  his  wives.  44  But 
Saul  had  given  Michal  his  daughter, 
David's  wife,  to  Phalti  the  son  of 
I^aish,  which  ivas  of  Gallim. 

"We  are  now  to  attend  Nabal's  funeral  and 
A-bigail's  wedding. 

I.  Nabal's  funeral.  The  apostle  speaks  of 
some  that  were  twice  dead,  Jude  12.  We 
have  here  Nabal  thrice  dead,  though  but  just 
now  wonderfully  rescued  from  the  sword  of 
David  and  delivered  from  so  great  a  death ; 
for  the  preservations  of  wicked  men  are  but 
reservations  for  some  further  sorer  strokes 
of  divine  wrath.     Here  is, 

1.  Nabal  dead  drunk,  v.  36.  Abigail  came 
home,  and,  it  should  seem,  he  had  so  many 
people  and  so  much  plenty  about  him  that  he 
neither  missed  her  nor  the  provisions  she  took 
to  David ;  but  she  found  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  jollity,  little  thinking  how  near  he  was 
to  ruin  by  one  whom  he  had  foolishly  made 
his  enemy.  Sinners  are  often  most  secure 
when  they  are  most  in  danger  and  destruc- 
tion is  at  the  door.  Observe,  (1.)  How  ex- 
travagant he  was  in  the  entertainment  of  his 
company  :  He  held  a  feast  like  the  feast  of  a 
king,  so  magnificent  and  abundant,  though 
his  guests  were  but  his  sheep-shearers.  This 
abundance  might  have  been  allowed  if  he  had 
considered  what  God  gave  him  his  estate  for, 
not  to  look  great  with,  but  to  do  good  with. 
It  is  very  common  for  those  that  are  most 
niggardly  in  any  act  of  piety  or  charity  to  be 
most  profuse  in  gratifying  a  vain  humour  or 
a  base  lust.  A  mite  is  grudged  to  God  and 
his  poor ;  but,  to  make  a  fair  show  in  the 
flesh,  gold  is  lavished  out  of  the  bag.  If 
Nabal  had  not  answered  to  his  name,  he 
would  never  have  been  thus  secure  and 
jovial,  till  he  had  enquired  whether  he  was 
safe  from  David's  resentments ;  but  (as 
bishop  Hall  observes)  thus  foolish  are  carnal 
men,  that  give  themselves  over  to  their 
pleasures  before  they  have  taken  any  care  to 
make  their  peace  with  God.  (2.)  How  sot- 
tish  he  was  in  the  indulgence  of  his  own 
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brutish  appetite :  He  was  very  drunk,  a  sign 
be  was  Nabal,  a  fool,  that  could  not  use  his 
plenty  without  abusing  it,  could  not  be 
pleasant  \ytth  his  friends  without  making  a 
beast  of  himself.  There  is  not  a  surer  sign 
that  a  man  has  but  little  wisdom,  nor  a  surer 
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way  to  ruin  the  little  he  has,  than  drinking 
to  excess.  Nabal,"  that  never  thought  he 
could  bestow  too  little  in  charity,  never 
thought  he  could  bestow  too  much  in  luxury. 
Abigail,  finding  him  in  this  condition  (and 
probably  those  about  him  little  better,  when 
the  master  of  the  feast  set  them  so  bad  an 
an  example),  had  enough  to  do  to  set  the  dis- 
ordered house  to-rights  a  little,  but  told 
Nabal  nothing  of  what  she  had  done  with 
reference  to  David,  nothing  of  his  folly  in 
provoking  David,  of  his  danger  or  of  his  de- 
liverance, for,  being  drunk,  he  was  as  incapa- 
ble to  hear  reason  as  he  was  to  speak  it.  To 
give  good  advice  to  those  that  are  in  drink  is  to 
cast  pearls  before  swine;  it  is  better  to  stay 
till  they  are  sober. 

2.  Nabal  again  dead  with  melancholy,  t?. 
37.  Next  morning,  when  he  had  come  to 
himself  a  little,  his  wife  told  him  how  near  to 
destruction  he  had  brought  himself  and  his 
family  by  his  own  rudeness,  and  with  what 
difficulty  she  had  interposed  to  prevent  it ; 
and,  upon  this,  his  heart  died  within  him  and 
he  became  as  a  stone.  Some  suggest  that  the 
expense  of  the  satisfaction  made  to  David, 
by  the  present  Abigail  brought  him,  broke 
his  heart :  it  seems  rather  that  the  apprehen- 
sion he  now  had  of  the  danger  he  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  put  liim  into  a  consternation, 
and  seized  his  spirits  so  that  he  could  not  re- 
cover it.  He  grew  sullen,  and  said  little, 
ashamed  of  his  own  folly,  put  out  of  counte- 
nance by  his  wife's  wisdom.  How  is  he 
changed !  His  heart  over-night  merry  with 
wine,  next  morning  heavy  as  a  stone ;  so  de- 
ceitful are  carnal  pleasures,  so  transient  the 
laughter  of  the  fool.  The  end  of  that  mirth  is 
heaviness.  Drunkards  are  sometimes  sad 
when  they  reflect  upon  their  own  folly.  Joy 
in  God  makes  the  heart  always  light.  Abi- 
gail could  never,  by  her  wise  reasonings, 
bring  Nabal  to  repentance ;  but  now,  by  her 
faithful  reproof,  she  brings  him  to  despair. 

3.  Nabal,  at  last,  dead  indeed :  About  ten 
days  after,  when  he  had  been  kept  so  long 
under  this  pressure  and  pain,  the  Lord  smote 
him  that  he  died  (u.  38),  and,  it  should  seem, 
he  never  held  up  his  head ;  it  is  just  with 
God  (says  bishop  Hall)  that  those  who  live 
without  grace  should  die  without  comfort, 
nor  can  we  expect  better  while  we  go  on  in 
our  sins.  Here  is  no  lamentation  made  for 
Nabal.  He  departed  without  being  lamented. 
Every  one  wished  that  the  country  might 
never  sustain  a  greater  loss.  David,  when  he 
heard  the  news  of  his  death,  gave  God  thanks 
for  it,  V.  39.  He  blessed  God,  (1.)  That  he 
had  kept  him  from  killing  him :  Blessed  be 
the  Lord,  who  hath  kept  his  servant  from  evil. 
He  rejoices  that  Nabal  died  a  natural  death 
and  not  by  his  hand.  We  should  take  all 
occasions  to  mention  and  magnify  God's 
goodness  to  us  in  keeping  us  from  sin.  (2.) 
That  he  had  taken  the  work  into  his  own 
hands,  and  had  vindicated  David's  honour, 
and  not  suffered  him  to  go  unpunished  who 
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had  been  abusive  to  him  ;  heireby  his  interest 
would  be  confirmed,  and  all  would  stand  in 
awe  of  him,  as  one  for  whom  God  fought. 
(3.)  That  he  had  thereby  encouraged  him  and 
all  others  to  commit  their  cause  to  God,  when 
they  are  in  any  way  injured,  with  an  assur- 
ance that,  in  his  own  time,  he  will  redress 
their  wrongs  if  they  sit  still  and  leave  the 
matter  to  him. 

II.  Abigail's  wedding.  David  was  so 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  her  person,  and 
the  uncommon  prudence  of  her  conduct  and 
address,  that,  as  soon  as  was  convenient, 
after  he  heard  she  was  a  widow,  he  informed 
her  of  his  attachment  to  her  (v.  39),  not 
doubting  but  that  she  who  approved  herself 
so  good  a  wife  to  so  bad  a  husband  as 
Nabal  would  much  more  make  a  good  wife 
to  him,  and  having  taken  notice  of  her  re- 
si)ect  to  him  and  her  confidence  of  his  com- 
ing to  the  throne.  1.  He  courted  by  proxy, 
his  affairs,  perhaps,  not  permitting  him  to 
come  himself.  2.  She  received  the  address 
with  great  modesty  and  humility  (v.  41), 
reckoning  herself  unworthy  of  the  honoin-, 
yet  having  such  a  respect  for  him  that  she 
would  gladly  be  one  of  the  poorest  servants 
in  his  family,  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  other 
servants.  None  so  fit  to  be  preferred  as 
those  that  can  thus  humble  themselves.  3. 
She  agreed  to  the  proposal,  went  with  his 
messengers,  took  a  retinue  with  her  agree- 
able to  her  quality,  and  she  became  his  wife, 
V.  42.  She  did  not  upbraid  him  with  his 
present  distresses,  and  ask  him  how  he  could 
maintain  her,  but  valued  him,  (1.)  Because 
she  knew  he  was  a  very  good  man.  (2.) 
Because  she  beheved  he  would,  in  due  time, 
be  a  very  great  man.  She  married  him  in 
faith,  not  questioning  but  that,  though  now 
he  had  not  a  house  of  his  own  that  he  durst 
bring  her  to,  yet  God's  promise  to  him 
would  at  length  be  fulfilled.  Thus  those 
who  join  themselves  to  Christ  must  be  will- 
ing now  to  suflfer  with  him,  believing  that 
hereafter  they  shall  reign  with  him. 

Lastly,  On  this  occasion  we  have  some 
account  of  David's  wives.  1.  One  that  he 
had  lost  before  he  married  Abigail,  Michal, 
Saul's  daughter,  his  first,  and  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  to  whom  he  would  have  been  constant 
if  she  would  have  been  so  to  him,,  but  Saul 
had  given  her  to  another  (v.  44),  in  token  of 
his  displeasure  against  him  and  disclaiming 
the  relation  of  a  father-in-law  to  him.  2. 
Another  that  he  married  besides  Abigail  (v. 
43),  and,  as  should  seem,  before  her,  for  she 
is  named  first,  ch.  xxvii.  3.  David  was 
carried  away  by  the  corrupt  custom  of  those 
times ;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so, 
nor  is  it  so  now  that  Messias  has  come,  and 
the  times  of  reformation,  Matt.  xix.  4,  5, 
Perhaps  Saul's  defrauding  David  of  his  only 
rightful  wife  was  the  occasion  of  his  running 
into  this  irregularity ;  for,  when  the  knot  of 
conjugal  aflfection  is  once  loosed,  it  is  scarcely 
ever  tied  fast  again.     When  David  could  not 
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keep  his  first  wife  he  thought  that  %vould  ex- 


cuse him  if  he  did  not  keep  to  his  second. 
But  we  deceive  ourselves  if  we  think  to  make 
others'  faults  a  cloak  for  our  own. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

David's  troubles  from  Saul  here  begin  again  ;  and  the  clo'lds 
return  after  tlie  raiu,  when  one  would  have  hoped  the  storm 
had  blown  over,  and  the  sky  had  cleared  upon  that  side;  but 
after  Saul  had  owned  his  fault  in  persecuting  David,  aoJ  ac- 
knowledged David's  title  to  the  crown,  yet  here  he  revives  the 
persecution,  so  perfectly  lost  was  he  to  all  sense  of  honour  and 
virtue.  1.  The  Ziphitos  informed  him  where  David  was  (ver. 
1),  and  thereupon  he  marched  out  with  a  considerable  force  in 
quest  of  him,  ver.  2,  H.  II.  David  gained  intelligence  of  his 
motions  (ver.  4),  and  took  a  view  of  his  camp,  ver.  &.  III.  He 
and  one  of  his  men  ventured  into  his  camp  in  the  night  and 
found  him  and  all  bis  guards  fast  asleep,  ver.  C,  7-  IV.  David, 
though  much  urged  to  it  by  his  companions,  would  not  take 
away  .Saul's  life,  but  only  carried  off  his  spear  and  his  cruse  of 
vsater,  ver.  8 — 12.  V.  He  produced  these  as  a  further  witness 
for  him  that  he  did  not  design  any  ill  to  Saul,  and  reasoned 
with  him  upon  his  conduct,  ver.  13 — 20.  VI.  Saul  was  hereby 
convinced  of  his  error,  and  once  more  desisted  from  persecuting 
David,  ver.  21 — 25.  The  story  is  much  like  that  which  we  had 
ch.  xxiv.  In  both  David  is  delivered  out  of  Saul's  hand,  and 
Saul  out  of  David's. 

AND  the  Ziphites  came  unto  Saul 
to  Gibeah,  saying,  Doth  not 
David  hide  himself  in  the  hill  of* 
Hachilah,  which  is  before  Jeshimon  ? 
2  Then  Saul  arose,  and  went  down  to 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  having  three 
thousand  chosen  men  of  Israel  with 
him,  to  seek  David  in  the  wilderness 
of  Ziph.  3  And  Saul  pitched  in  the 
hill  of  Hachilah,  which  is  before 
Jeshimon,  by  the  way.  But  David 
abode  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  saw 
that  Saul  came  after  him  into  the 
wilderness.  4  David  therefore  sent 
out  spies,  and  understood  that  Saul 
was  come  in  very  deed.  5  And 
David  arose,  and  came  to  the  place 
where  Saul  had  pitched :  and  David 
beheld  the  place  where  Saul  lay,  and 
Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  the  captain  of 
his  host :  and  Saul  lay  in  the  trench 
and  the  people  pitched  round  about 
him. 

Here,  1.  Saul  gets  information  of  David's 
movements  and  acts  offensively.  The  Ziph- 
ites came  to  him  and  told  him  where  David 
now  was,  in  the  same  place  where  he  was 
when  they  fonuerly  betrayed  him,  ch.  xxiu. 
19.  Perhaps  (though  it  is  not  mentioned) 
Saul  had  given  them  intimation,  under-hand, 
that  he  continued  his  design  against  David, 
and  would  be  glad  of  their  assistance.  II 
not,  they  were  very  oflScious  to  Saul,  aware  of 
what  would  please  him,  and  very  malicious 
against  David,  to  whom  they  despaired  of 
ever  reconciling  themselves,  and  therefore 
they  stirred  up  Saul  (who  needed  no  such 
spur)  against  him,  v.  1.  For  aught  we  know, 
Saul  would  have  continued  in  the  same  good 
mind  that  he  was  in  {ch.  xxiv.  17),  and  would 
not  have  given  David  this  fresh  trouble,  if 
the  Ziphites  had  not  put  him  on.  See  what 
need  we  have  to  pray  to  God  that,  since  we 
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have  so  much  of  the  tinoer  of  corruption  in 
our  own  hearts,  the  sparks  of  temptation 
may  be  kept  far  from  us,  lest,  if  they  come 
together,  we  be  set  on  fire  of  hell.  Saul 
readily  caught  at  the  information,  and  went 
down  with  an  army  of  3000  men  to  the  place 
where  David  hid  himself,  r,  2.  How  soon 
do  unsanctified  hearts  lose  the  good  impres- 
sions which  their  convictions  have  made  upon 
them  and  return  with  the  dog  to  their 
vomit ! 

2.  David  gets  information  of  Saul's  move- 
ments and  acts  defensively.  He  did  not 
march  out  to  meet  and  fight  him  ;  he  sought 
only  his  own  safety,  not  Saul's  ruin ;  there- 
fore he  abode  in  the  wilderness  (v.  3),  putting 
thereby  a  great  force  upon  himself,  and 
curbing  the  bravery  of  his  own  spirit  by  a 
silent  retirement,  showing  more  true  valour 
than  he  could  have  done  by  an  irregular  re- 
sistance. (1.)  He  had  spies  who  informed 
him  of  Saul's  descent,  that  he  had  come  in 
very  deed  (v.  4) ;  for  he  would  not  believe 
that  Saul  would  deal  so  basely  with  him  till  he 
had  the  utmost  evidence  of  it.  (2.)  He  ob- 
served with  his  own  eyes  how  Saul  was  en- 
camped, V.  5.  He  came  towards  the  place 
where  Saul  and  his  men  had  pitched  their 
tents,  so  near  as  to  be  able,  undiscovered, 
to  take  a  view  of  their  entrenchments,  pro- 
bably in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 

6  Then  answered  David  and  said 
to  Ahimelech  the  Hittite,  and  to 
Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  brother 
to  Joab,  saying,  Who  will  go  down 
with  me  to  Saul  to  the  camp  ?  And 
Abishai  said,  I  will  go  down  with 
thee.  7  So  David  and  Abishai  came 
to  the  people  by  night :  and,  behold, 
Saul  lay  sleeping  within  the  trench, 
and  his  spear  stuck  in  the  ground  at 
his  bolster :  but  Abner  and  the  peo- 
ple lay  round  about  him.  8  Then 
said  Abishai  to  David,  God  hath  de- 
livered thine  enemy  into  thine  hand 
this  day :  now  therefore  let  me  smite 
him,  I  pray  thee,  with  the  spear  even 
to  the  earth  at  once,  and  I  will  not 
smite  him  the  second  time.  9  And 
David  said  to  Abishai,  Destroy  him 
not:  for  who  can  stretch  forth  his  hand 
against  the  Lord's  anointed,  and  be 
guiltless?  10  David  said  further- 
more, As  the  Lord  liveth,  the  Lord 
shall  smite  him;  or  his  day  shall 
come  to  die ;  or  he  shall  descend  into 
battle,  and  perish.  11  The  Lord 
forbid  that  I  should  stretch  forth  mine 
hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed : 
but,  I  pray  thee,  take  thou  now  the 
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spear  that  is  at  his  bolster,  and  the 
cruse  of  water,  and  let  us  go.  12  So 
David  took  the  spear  and  the  cruse 
of  water  from  Saul's  bolster;  and 
they  gat  them  away,  and  no  man  saw 
it,  nor  knew  it,  neither  awaked :  for 
they  were  all  asleep ;  because  a  deep 
sleep  from  the  Lord  was  fallen  upon 
them. 

Here  is,  I.  David's  bold  adventure  into 
Saul's  camp  in  the  night,  accompanied  only 
by  his  kinsman  Abishai,  the  son  of  Zeruiah. 
He  proposed  it  to  him  and  to  another  of  his 
confidants  (v.  6),  but  the  other  either  declined 
it  as  too  dangerous  an  enterprise,  or  at  least 
was  content  that  Abishai,  who  was  forward 
to  it,  should  run  the  risk  of  it  rather  than 
himself.  Whether  David  was  prompted  to 
do  this  by  his  own  courage,  or  by  an  extra- 
ordinary impression  upon  his  spirits,  or 
by  the  oracle,  does  not  appear;  but,  like 
Gideon,  he  ventured  through  the  guards, 
with  a  special  assurance  of  the  divine  pro- 
tection. 

II.  The  posture  he  found  the  camp  in: 
Said  lay  sleeping  in  the  trench,  or,  as  some 
read  it,  in  his  chariot,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
carriages,  with  his  spear  stuck  in  the  ground 
by  him,  to  be  ready  if  his  quarters  should  be 
beaten  up  (u  7) ;  and  all  the  soldiers,  even 
those  that  were  appointed  to  stand  sentinel, 
were  fast  asleep,  r.  12.  Thus  were  their  eyes 
closed  and  their  hands  bound,  for  a  deep 
sleep  from  the  Lord  had  fallen  upon  them; 
something  extraordinary  there  was  in  it  that 
they  should  all  be  asleep  together,  and  so 
fast  asleep  that  David  and  Abishai  walked 
and  talked  among  them,  and  yet  none  of  them 
stirred.  Sleep,  when  God  gives  it  to  his  be^ 
loved,  is  their  rest  and  refreshment ;  but  he 
can,  when  he  pleases,  make  it  to  his  enemies 
their  imprisonment.  Thus  are  the  stout- 
hearted spoiled;  they  have  slept  their  sleep, 
and  none  of  the  men  of  might  have  found  their 
hands,  at  thy  rebuke,  0  God  of  Jacob  !  Ps. 
Ixxvi.  5,  6.  It  was  a  deep  sleep  from  the  Lord, 
who  has  the  command  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  makes  them  to  serve  his  purposes 
as  he  pleases.  Whom  God  will  disable,  or 
destroy,  he  binds  up  with  a  spirit  of  slumber, 
Rom.  xi.  8.  How  helpless  do  Saul  and  all 
his  forces  lie,  all,  in  effect,  disarmed  and 
chained !  and  yet  nothing  is  done  to  them ; 
they  are  only  rocked  asleep.  How  easily 
can  God  weaken  the  strongest,  befool  the 
wisest,  and  baffle  the  most  watchful !  Let 
all  his  friends  therefore  trust  him  and  all  his 
enemies  fear  him. 

III.  Abishai's  request  to  David  for  a  com- 
mission to  dispatch  Saul  with  the  spear  that 
stuck  at  his  bolster,  which  (now  that  he  lay 
so  fair)  he  undertook  to  do  at  one  blow,  v.  8. 
He  would  not  urge  David  to  kill  him  himself, 
because  he  had  declined  doing  thisbefore  when 
he  had  a  similar  opportunity ;  but  he  begged 
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earnestly  that  David  would  give  him  leave 
to  do  it,  pleading  that  he  was  his  enemy,  not 
only  cruel  and  implacable,  butfalseand  perfi- 
dious, whom  no  reason  would  rule  nor  kindness 
work  upon,  and  that  God  had  now  delivered 
him  into  his  hand,  and  did  in  effect  bid  him 
strike.  The  last  advantage  he  had  of  this 
kind  was  indeed  but  accidental,  when  Saul 
happened  to  be  in  the  cave  with  him  at  the 
same  time.  But  in  this  there  was  something 
extraordinary  ;  the  deep  sleep  that  had  fallen 
on  Saul  and  all  his  guards  was  manifestly 
from  the  Lord,  so  that  it  was  a  special  pro- 
vidence which  gave  him  this  opportunity; 
he  ought  not  therefore  to  let  it  slip. 

IV.  David's  generous  refusal  to  suffer  any 
harm  to  be  done  to  Saul,  and  in  it  a  resolute 
adherence  to  his  principles  of  loyalty,  v.  9- 
David  charged  Abishai  not  to  destroy  him, 
would  not  only  not  do  it  himself,  but  not 
permit  another  to  do  it.  And  he  gave  two 
reasons  for  it : — 1.  It  would  be  a  sinful  af- 
front to  God's  ordinance.  Saul  was  the 
Lord's  anointed,  king  of  Israel  by  the  special 
appointment  and  nomination  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  the  power  that  was,  and  to  resist  him 
was  to  resist  the  ordinance  of  God,  Rom.  xiii. 
2.  No  man  could  do  it  and  be  guiltless. 
The  thing  he  feared  was  guilt  and  his  con- 
cern respected  his  innocence  more  than  his 
safety.  2.  It  would  be  a  sinful  anticipation 
of  God's  providence.  God  had  sufficiently 
shown  him,  in  Nabal's  case,  that,  if  he  left  it 
to  him  to  avenge  him,  he  would  do  it  in 
due  time.  Encouraged  therefore  by  his  ex- 
perience in  that  instance,  he  resolves  to  wait 
till  God  shall  think  fit  to  avenge  him  on 
Saul,  and  he  will  by  no  means  avenge  himself 
(v.  10) :  "  The  Lord  shall  smite  him,  as  he  did 
Nabal,  with  some  sudden  stroke,  or  he  shall 
die  in  battle  (as  it  proved  he  did  soon  after), 
or,  if  not,  his  day  shall  come  to  die  a  natural 
death,  and  I  will  contentedly  wait  till  then, 
rather  than  force  my  way  to  the  promised 
crown  by  any  indirect  methods."  The 
temptation  indeed  was  very  strong ;  but,  if 
he  should  yield,  he  would  sin  against  God, 
and  therefore  he  will  resist  the  temptation 
with  the  utmost  resolution  (v.  11):  "The 
Lordforbid  that  I  should  stretch  forth  my  hand 
against  the  Lord's  anointed;  no,  I  will  never 
do  it,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  done."  Thus 
bravely  does  he  prefer  his  conscience  to  his 
interest  and  trusts  God  with  the  issue. 

V.  The  improvement  he  made  of  this  op- 
portunity for  the  further  evidence  of  his  own 
integrity.  He  and  Abishai  carried  away  the 
spear  and  cruse  of  water  which  Saul  had  by 
his  bed-side  (v.  12),  and,  which  was  very 
strange,  none  of  all  the  guards  were  aware 
of  it.  If  a  physician  had  given  them  the 
strongest  opiate  or  stupifying  dose,  they 
could  not  have  been  faster  locked  up  with 
sleep.  Saul's  spear  which  he  had  by  him 
for  defence,  and  his  cup  of  water  which  he 
had  for  his  refreshment,  were  both  stolen 
from  him  while  he  slept.     Thus  do  we  lose 
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our  strength  and  our  comfort  when  we  are 
careless,  and  secure,  and  off  our  watch. 

13  Then  David  went  over  to  the 
other  side,  and  stood  on  the  top  ot 
a  hill  afar  off;  a  great  space  being 
between  them :  14  And  David  cried 
to  the  people,  and  to  Abner  the  son 
of  Ner,  saying,  Answerest  thou  not, 
Abner  ?  Then  Abner  answered  and 
said.  Who  art  thou  that  criest  to  the 
king?  15  And  David  said  to  Abner, 
Art  not  thou  a  valiant  man?  and 
who  is  like  to  thee  in  Israel  ?  where- 
fore then  hast  thou  not  kept  thy  lord 
the  king  ?  for  there  came  one  of  the 
people  in  to  destroy  the  king  thy  lord. 
16  This  thing  is  not  good  that  thou 
hast  done.  As  the  Lord  liveth,  ye 
are  worthy  to  die,  because  ye  have 
not  kept  your  master,  the  Lord's 
anointed.  And  now  see  where  the 
king's  spear  is,  and  the  cruse  of  water 
that  was  at  his  bolster.  17  And  Saul 
knew  David's  voice,  and  said,  Is  this 
thy  voice,  my  son  David  ?  And  David 
said,  It  is  my  voice,  my  lord,  O  king 
18  And  he  said,  Wherefore  doth  my 
lord  thus  pursue  after  his  servant  ? 
for  what  have  I  done  ?  or  what  evil  is 
in  mine  hand?  19  Now  therefore,  I 
pray  thee,  let  my  lord  the  king  hear 
the  words  of  his  servant.  If  the  Lord 
have  stirred  thee  up  against  me,  let 
him  accept  an  offering :  but  if  thei/  be 
the  children  of  men,  cursed  be  they 
before  the  Lord;  for  they  have 
driven  me  out  this  day  from  abiding 
in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  say- 
ing. Go,  serve  other  gods.  20  Now 
therefore,  let  not  my  blood  fall  to  the 
earth  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  : 
for  the  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to 
seek  a  flea,  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a 
partridge  in  the  mountains. 

David  having  got  safely  from  Saul's  camp 
himself,  and  having  brought  with  him  proofs 
sufficient  that  he  had  been  there,  posts  him- 
self conveniently,  so  that  they  might  hear 
him  and  yet  not  reach  him  (v.  13),  and  then 
begins  to  reason  with  them  upon  what  had 


I.  He  reasons  ironically  with  Abner,  and 
keenly  banters  him.  David  knew  well  that 
it  was  from  the  mighty  power  of  God  that 
Abner  and  the  rest  of  the  guards  were  cast 
into  so  deep  a  sleep,  and  that  God's  im- 
mediate hand  was  in  itj  but  he  reproaches 
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Abner  as  unworthy  to  be  captain  of  the  life- 
guards, since  he  could  sleep  when  the  king 
his  master  lay  so  much  exposed.  By  this  it 
appears  that  the  hand  of  God  locked  them  up 
in  this  deep  sleep  that,  as  soon  as  ever  David 
had  got  out  of  danger,  a  very  little  thing 
awakened  them,  even  David's  voice  at  a  great 
distance  roused  them,  v.  14.  Abner  got  up 
(we  may  suppose  it  early  in  a  summer's 
morning)  and  enquired  who  called,  and  dis- 
turbed the  king's  repose.  "  It  is  I,"  says 
David,  and  then  he  upbraids  him  with  his 
sleeping  when  he  should  have  been  upon 
his  guard.  Perhaps  Abner,  looking  upon 
David  as  a  despicable  enemy  and  one  that 
there  was  no  danger  from,  had  neglected  to 
set  a  watch ;  however,  he  himself  ought  to 
have  been  more  wakeful.  David,  to  put  him 
into  confusion,  told  him,  1.  That  he  had  lost 
his  honour  (v.  15) :  "Art  not  thou  a  man  ?  (so 
the  word  is),  a  man  in  office,  that  art  bound, 
by  the  duty  of  thy  place,  to  inspect  the 
soldiery  ?  Art  not  thou  in  reputation  for  a 
valiant  man  ?  So  thou  wouldst  be  esteemed, 
a  man  of  such  courage  and  conduct  that  there 
is  none  like  thee ;  but  now  thou  art  shamed 
for  ever.  Thou  a  general !  Thou,  a  slug- 
gard !'*  2.  That  he  deserved  to  lose  his 
head  (r.  16) :  "  You  are  all  worthy  to  die,  by 
martial  law,  for  being  off  your  ^uard,  when 
you  had  the  king  himself  asleep  in  the  midst 
of  you.  Ecce  signum — Behold  this  token. 
See  where  the  king's  spear  is,  in  the  hand  of 
him  whom  the  king  himself  is  pleased  to 
count  his  enemy.  Those  that  took  away  this 
might  as  easily  and  safely  have  taken  away 
his  life.  Now  see  who  are  the  king's  best 
friends,  you  that  neglected  him  and  left  him 
exposed  or  1  that  protected  him  when  he  was 
exposed.  You  pursue  me  as  worthy  to  die, 
and  irritate  Saul  against  me;  but  who  is 
worthy  to  die  now  ?"  Note,  Sometimes  those 
that  unjustly  condemn  others  are  justly  left  to 
fall  into  condemnation  themselves. 

II.  He  reasons  seriously  and  affectionately 
with  Saul.  By  this  time  he  was  so  well 
awake  as  to  hear  what  was  said,  and  to  dis- 
cern who  said  it  (p.  17) :  Is  this  thy  voice, 
my  son  David  f  In  the  same  manner  he  had 
expressed  his  relentings,  ch.  xxiv.  16.  He 
had  given  his  wife  to  another  and  yet  calls 
him  son,  thirsted  after  his  blood  and  yet  is  glad 
to  hear  his  voice.  Those  are  bad  indeed  that 
have  never  any  convictions  of  good,  nor  ever 
sincerely  utter  good  expressions.  And  now 
David  has  as  fair  an  opportunity  of  reaching 
Saul's  conscience  as  he  had  just  now  of 
taking  away  his  life.  This  he  lays  hold  on, 
though  not  of  that,  and  enters  into  a  close 
argument  with  him,  concerning  the  trouble 
he  still  continued  to  give  him,  endeavouring 
to  persuade  him  to  let  fall  the  prosecution 
and  be  reconciled. 

1.  He  complains  of  the  very  melancholy 
condition  he  was  brought  into  by  the  en- 
mity of  Saul  against  him.     Two  things  he 
laments  : — (1.)  That  he  was  driven  from  his 
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master  and  from  his  business :  "My  lordpur^ 
sues  after  his  servant,  r.  1 8 .  How  gladly  would 
I  serve  thee  as  formerly  if  my  service  might 
be  accepted !  but,  instead  of  being  owned  as 
a  servant,  I  am  pursued  as  a  rebel,  and  my 
lord  is  my  enemy,  and  he  whom  I  would 
follow  with  respect  compels  me  to  flee  from 
him."  (2.)  'lliat  he  was  driven  from  hi» 
God  and  from  his  religion  ;  and  this  was  a 
much  greater  grievance  than  the  former  (c. 
19):  "  They  have  driven  me  out  from  the 
inheritance  of  the  Lord,  have  made  Canaan 
too  hot  for  me,  at  least  the  inhabited  part* 
of  it,  have  forced  me  into  the  deserts  and 
mountains,  and  will,  ere  long,  oblige  me 
entirely  to  quit  the  country."  And  that 
which  troubled  him  was  not  so  much  that 
he  was  driven  out  from  his  own  inheritance 
as  that  he  was  driven  out  from  the  in- 
heritance of  the  Lord,  the  holy  land.  It 
should  be  more  comfortable  to  us  to  think 
of  God's  title  to  our  estates  and  his  interest 
in  them  than  of  our  own,  and  that  with  then> 
we  may  honour  him  than  that  with  them  we 
may  maintain  ourselves.  Nor  was  it  so 
much  his  trouble  that  he  was  constrained  to 
live  among  strangers  as  that  he  was  con- 
strained to  live  among  the  worshippers  of 
strange  gods  and  was  thereby  thrust  into 
temptation  to  join  with  them  in  their  idola- 
trous worship.  His  enemies  did,  in  effect, 
send  him  to  go  and  serve  other  gods,  and  per- 
haps he  had  heard  that  some  of  them  had 
spoken  to  that  purport  of  him.  Those  that 
forbid  our  attendance  on  God's  ordinances 
do  what  in  them  lies  to  estrange  us  from  God 
and  to  make  us  heathens.  If  David  had  not 
been  a  man  of  extraordinary  grace,  and  firm- 
ness to  his  religion,  the  ill  usage  he  met  with 
from  his  own  prince  and  people,  who  were 
Israelites  and  worshippers  of  the  true  God, 
would  have  prejudiced  him  against  the  re- 
ligion they  professed  and  have  driven  him  to 
communicate  with  idolaters.  "  If  these  be 
Israelites,"  he  might  have  said,  "  let  me  live 
and  die  with  Philistines  ;"  and  no  thanks  to 
them  that  their  conduct  had  not  that  effect 
We  are  to  reckon  that  the  greatest  injury 
that  can  be  done  us  which  exposes  us  to  sin. 
Of  those  who  thus  led  David  into  temptation 
he  here  says.  Cursed  be  they  before  the  Lord. 
Those  fall  under  a  curse  that  thrust  out  thoss 
whom  God  receives,  and  send  those  to  the 
devil  who  are  dear  to  God. 

2.  He  insists  upon  his  own  innocency: 
What  have  I  done  or  what  evil  is  in  my  hand  ? 
V.  18.  He  had  the  testimony  of  his  con- 
science for  him  that  he  had  never  done  nor 
ever  designed  any  mischief  to  the  person, 
honour,  or  government,  of  his  prince,  nor 
to  any  of  the  interests  of  his  country.  He 
had  lately  had  Saul's  own  testimony  concern- 
ing him  \ch.  xxiv.  17) :  Thou  art  more  right- 
eous than  I.  It  was  very  unreasonable  and 
wicked  for  Saul  to  pursue  him  as  a  criminal, 
when  he  could  not  charge  him  with  any 
crime 
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3.  He  endeavours  to  convince  Saul  that 
his  pursuit  of  him  is  not  only  wrong,  but 
mean,  and  much  below  him :  "  The  king 
of  Israel,  whose  dignity  is  great,  and  who 
has  so  much  other  work  to  do,  has  come  out 
to  seek  a  flea,  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a  par- 
tridge in  the  mountains,"  v.  20 — a  poor  game 
for  the  king  of  Israel  to  pursue.  He  com- 
pares himself  to  a  partridge,  a  very  innocent 
harmless  bird,  which,  when  attempts  are 
made  upon  its  life,  flies  if  it  can,  but  makes 
no  resistance.  And  would  Saul  bring  the 
flower  of  his  army  into  the  field  only  to  hunt 
one  poor  partridge  ?  What  a  disparage- 
ment was  this  to  his  honour  !  What  a  stain 
would  it  be  on  his  memory  to  trample 
upon  so  weak  and  patient  as  well  as  so  in- 
nocent an  enemy  !  James  v.  6,  You  have 
killed  the  just,  and  he  doth  not  resist  you. 

4.  He  desires  that  the  core  of  the  con- 
troversy may  be  searched  into  and  some 
proper  method  taken  to  bring  it  to  an  end, 
V.  19.  Saulhimself  could  not  say  that  justice 
put  him  on  thus  to  persecute  David,  or  that 
he  was  obliged  to  do  it  for  the  public  safety. 
David  was  not  willing  to  say  (though  it  was 
very  true)  that  Saul's  own  envy  and  malice 
put  him  on  to  do  it ;  and  therefore  he  con- 
cludes it  must  be  attributed  either  to  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God  or  to  the  un- 
righteous designs  of  evil  men.  Now,  (1.) 
"  Jf  the  Lord  have  stirred  thee  up  against  me, 
either  in  displeasure  to  me  (taking  this  way 
to  punish  me  for  my  sins  against  him, 
though,  as  to  thee,  I  am  guiltless)  or  in  dis- 
pleasure to  thee,  if  it  be  the  effect  of  that  evil 
spirit  from  the  Lord  which  troubles  thee,  let 
him  accept  an  offering  from  us  both — let  us 
join  in  making  our  peace  with  God,  recon- 
ciling ourselves  to  him,  which  may  be  done, 
by  sacrifice  ;  and  then  I  hope  the  sin  will  be 
pardoned,  whatever  it  is,  and  the  trouble, 
which  is  so  great  a  vexation  both  to  thee  and 
me,  will  come  to  an  end."  See  the  right 
method  of  peace-making ;  let  us  first  make 
God  our  friend  by  Christ  the  great  Sacrifice, 
and  then  all  other  enmities  shall  be  slain, 
Eph.ii.l6;  Prov.xvi.  7.  But,  (2.)  "If  thou  art 
incited  to  it  by  wicked  men,  that  incense  thee 
against  me,  cursed  be  they  before  they  Lord," 
that  is,  they  are  very  wicked  people,  and  it 
is  fit  that  they  should  be  abandoned  as  such, 
and  excluded  from  the  king's  court  and 
councils.  He  decently  lays  the  blame  upon 
the  evil  counsellors  who  advised  the  king  to 
that  which  was  dishonourable  and  dishonest, 
and  insists  upon  it  that  they  be  removed 
from  about  him  and  forbidden  his  presence, 
as  men  cursed  before  the  Lord,  and  then  he 
hoped  he  should  gain  his  petition,  which  is 
(v.  20),  "  Let  not  my  blood  fall  to  the  earth, 
as  thou  threatenest,  for  it  is  before  the  face 
of  the  Lord,  who  will  take  cognizance  of  the 
wrong  and  avenge  it."  Thus  pathetically 
does  David  plead  with  Saul  for  his  life,  and, 
in  order  to  that,  for  his  favourable  opinion 
of  him. 


XXVI.  Saul  relents. 

21  Then  said  Saul,  I  have  sinned  : 
return,  my  son  David :  for  I  will  no 
more  do  thee  harm,  because  my  soul 
was  precious  in  thine  eyes  this  day  : 
behold,  I  have  played  the  fool,  and 
have  erred  exceedingly.  22  And 
David  answered  and  said.  Behold  the 
king's  spear  !  and  let  one  of  the  young 
men  come  over  and  fetch  it.  23 
The  Lord  render  to  every  man  his 
righteousness  and  his  faithfulness : 
for  the  Lord  delivered  thee  into  my 
hand  to  day,  but  I  would  not  stretch 
forth  mine  hand  against  the  Lord's 
anointed.  24  And,  behold,  as  thy 
life  was  much  set  by  this  day  in  mine 
eyes,  so  let  my  life  be  much  set  by  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  let  him  de- 
liver me  out  of  all  tribulation.  25 
Then  Saul  said  to  David,  Blessed  he 
thou,  my  son  David  :  thou  shalt  both 
do  great  things,  and  also  shalt  still 
prevail.  So  David  went  on  his  way, 
and  Saul  returned  to  his  place. 

Here  is,  I.  Saul's  penitent  confession  of 
his  fault  and  folly  in  persecuting  David  and 
his  promise  to  do  so  no  more.  This  second  in- 
stance of  David's  respect  to  him  wrought 
more  upon  him  than  the  former,  and  extorted 
from  him  better  acknowledgements,  v.  2] 
1.  He  owns  himself  melted  and  quite  over- 
come by  David's  kindness  to  him:  "My 
soul  was  precious  in  thy  eyes  this  day,  which, 
I  thought,  had  been  odious  !"  2.  He  ac- 
knowledges he  has  done  very  wrong  to  per- 
secute him,  that  he  has  therein  acted  against 
God's  law  (I  have  sinnedj,  and  against  his 
own  interest  (I  have  played  the  fool),  in  pur- 
suing him  as  an  enemy  who  would  have  been 
one  of  his  best  friends,  if  he  could  but  have 
thought  so.  "  Herein  (says  he)  I  have  erred 
exceedingly,  and  wronged  both  thee  and  my- 
self." Note,  Those  that  sin  play  the  fool 
and  err  exceedingly,  those  especially  that 
hate  and  persecute  God's  people.  Job  xix. 
28.  3.  He  invites  him  to  court  again  : 
Return,  my  son  David.  Those  that  have  un 
derstanding  will  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to 
have  those  about  them  that  behave  themselves 
loisely,  as  David  did,  and  have  God  with 
them.  4.  He  promises  him  that  he  will 
not  persecute  him  as  he  has  done,  but  pro- 
tect him :  I  will  no  more  do  thee  harm.  W 
have  reason  to  think,  according  to  the  mind 
he  was  now  in,  that  he  meant  as  he  said, 
and  yet  neither  his  confession  nor  his  pro- 
mise of  amendment  came  from  a  principle 
of  true  repentance. 

II.  David's  improvement  of  Saul's  con- 
I  victions  and  confessions  and  the  evidence  he 
I  had  to  produce  of  his  own  sincerity.     He 
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desired  that  one  of  the  footmen  might  fetch 
the  spear  (v.  22),  and  then  (v.  23),  1.  He 
appeals  to  God  as  judge  of  the  controversy  : 
The  Lord  render  to  every  man  his  righteous- 
ness. David,  by  faith,  is  sure  that  he  will 
do  it  because  he  infallibly  knows  the  true 
characters  of  all  persons  and  actions  and  is 
inflexibly  just  to  render  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  work,  and,  by  prayer,  he  desires 
he  would  do  it.  Herein  he  does,  in  effect, 
pray  against  Saul,  who  had  dealt  unright- 
eously and  unfaithfully  with  him  CGive  them 
according  to  their  deeds,  Ps.  xxviii.  4) ;  but 
he  principally  intends  it  as  a  prayer  for  him- 
self, that  God  would  protect  him  in  his  right- 
eousness and  faithfulness,  and  also  reward 
him,  since  Saul  so  ill  requited  him.  2.  He 
reminds  Saul  again  of  the  proof  he  had  now 
given  of  his  respect  to  him  from  a  principle 
of  loyalty  :  I  would  not  stretch  forth  my  hand 
against  the  Lord's  anointed,  intimating  to 
Saul  that  the  anointing  oil  was  his  protec- 
tion, for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  Lord 
and  ought  to  express  his  gratitude  to  him 
(had  he  been  a  common  person  David 
would  not  have  been  so  tender  of  him), 
perhaps  with  this  further  implication,  that 
Saul  knew,  or  had  reason  to  think,  David 
was  the  Lord's  anointed  too,  and  therefore, 
l)y  the  same  rule,  Saul  ought  to  be  as  tender 
of  David's  life  as  David  had  been  of  his.  3. 
Not  relying  much  upon  Saul's  promises,  he 
puts  himself  under  God's  protection  and 
begs  his  favour  (v.  24) :  "  Let  my  life  be 
much  set  by  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  how  light 
soever  thou  makest  of  it."  Thus,  for  his 
kindness  to  Saul,  he  takes  God  to  be  his 
paymaster,  which  those  may  with  a  holy 
confidence  do  that  do  well  and  suffer  for  it. 

HL  Saul's  prediction  of  David's  advance- 
ment. He  commends  him  (v.  25) :  Blessed 
be  thou,  my  son  David.  So  strong  was  the 
conviction  Saul  was  now  under  of  David's 
honesty  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  con- 
demn himself  and  applaud  David,  even  in 
the  hearing  of  his  own  soldiers,  who  could 
not  but  blush  to  think  that  they  had  come 
out  so  furiously  against  a  man  whom  their 
master,  when  he  meets  him,  caresses  thus. 
He  foretels  his  victories,  and  his  elevation 
at  last :  Thou  shalt  do  great  things.  Note, 
Those  who  make  conscience  of  doing  that 
which  is  truly  good  may  come,  by  the  divine 
assistance,  to  do  that  which  is  truly  great. 
He  adds,  "  Thou  shalt  also  still  prevail,  more 
and  more,"  he  means  against  himself,  but  is 
loth  to  speak  that  out.  The  princely  quali- 
ties which  appeared  in  David — his  generosity 
in  sparing  Saul,  his  military  authority  in  re- 
primanding Abner  for  sleeping,  his  care  of 
the  public  good,  and  the  signal  tokens  of 
God's  presence  with  him — convinced  Saul 
that  he  would  certainly  be  advanced  to  the 
throne  at  last,  according  to  the  prophecies 
concerning  him. 

Lastly,  A  palliative  cure  being  thus  made  of 
the  wound,  they  parted  friends.  Saul  returned 
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to  Gibeah  re  infectd — without  accomplishing 
his  design,  and  ashamed  of  the  expedition  he 
had  made;  but  David  could  not  take  his 
word  so  far  as  to  return  with  him.  Those 
that  have  once  been  false  are  not  easily 
trusted  another  time.  Therefore  David  went 
on  his  way.  And,  after  this  parting,  it  does 
not  appear  that  ever  Saul  and  David  saw  one 
another  again. 

CHAP.  xxvn. 

DaviJ  was  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  and  yet  he  had  his 
faults,  which  are  recorded,  uot  for  our  imitation,  but  for  our 
admonition  ;  witness  the  story  of  this  chapter,  in  which,  though, 
I.  We  find,  to  his  praise,  that  he  prudently  took  care  of  his  own 
safety  and  his  family's  (ver.  2—4)  and  valiantly  fought  Israel's 
battles  against  the  Canaanites  (ver.  8— 9),  yet,  U.  We  find, 
to  his  dishonour,  1.  That  he  began  to  despair  of  his  deliverance, 
ver.  1.  2.  That  he  deserted  his  own  country,  and  went  to  dwell 
in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  ver.  1,  5—".  3.  That  he  imposed 
upon  Achish  with  an  equivocation,  if  not  a  lie,  concerning  his 
expedition,  ver.  10 — 12. 

AND  David  said  in  his  heart, 
I  shall  now  perish  one  day  by 
the  hand  of  Saul :  there  is  nothing 
better  for  me  than  that  I  should 
speedily  escape  into  the  land  of  the 
Philistines ;  and  Saul  shall  despair  of 
me,  to  seek  me  any  more  in  any  coast 
of  Israel:  so  shall  I  escape  out  of 
his  hand.  2  And  David  arose,  and 
he  passed  over  with  the  six  hundred 
men  that  were  with  him  unto  Achish, 
the  son  of  Maoch,  king  of  Gath.  3 
And  David  dwelt  with  Achish  at 
Gath,  he  and  his  men,  every  man 
with  his  household,  even  David  with 
his  two  wives,  Ahinoam  the  Jezreel- 
itess,  and  Abigail  the  Carmelitess, 
Nabal's  wife.  4  And  it  was  told 
Saul  that  David  was  fled  to  Gath: 
and  he  sought  no  more  again  for  him. 
5  And  David  said  unto  Achish,  If  I 
have  now  found  grace  in  thine  eyes, 
let  them  give  me  a  place  in  some 
town  in  the  country,  that  I  may  dwell 
there :  for  why  should  thy  servant 
dwell  in  the  royal  city  with  thee  ?  6 
Then  Achish  gave  him  Ziklag  that 
day:  wherefore  Ziklag  pertaineth  unto 
the  kings  of  Judah  unto  this  day.  7 
And  the  time  that  David  dwelt  in  the 
country  of  the  Philistines  was  a  full 
year  and  four  months. 

Here  is,  I.  The  prevalency  of  David's  fear, 
which  was  the  effect  of  the  weakness  of  his 
faith  (tj.  1) :  He  said  to  his  heart  (so  it  may 
be  read),  in  his  communings  with  it  concern- 
ing his  present  condition,  /  shall  now  perish 
one  day  by  the  hand  of  Saul.  He  represented 
to  himself  the  restless  rage  and  malice  of 
Saul  (who  could  not  be  wrought  into  a  re- 
concihation)  and  the  treachery  of  his  own 
countrymen,    witness  that  of  the  Ziphites, 
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once  and  again ;  he  looked  upon  his  own 
forces,  and  observed  how  few  they  were,  and 
that  no  recruits  had  come  in  to  him  for  a 
great  while,  nor  could  he  perceive  that  he 
got  any  ground ;  and  hence,  in  a  melancholy 
mood,  he  draws  this  dark  conclusion :  I  shall 
one  day  perish  by  the  hand  of  Saul.  But, 
0  thou  of  little  faith  !  wherefore  dost  thou 
doubt  ?  Was  he  not  anointed  to  be  king  ? 
Did  not  that  imply  an  assurance  that  he 
should  be  preserved  to  the  kingdom  ? 
Though  he  had  no  reason  to  trust  Saul's 
promises,  had  he  not  all  the  reason  in  the 
world  to  trust  the  promises  of  God  ?  His 
experience  of  the  particular  care  Providence 
took  of  him  ought  to  have  encouraged  him. 
He  that  has  delivered  does  and  will.  But 
unbelief  is  a  sin  that  easily  besets  even  good 
men.  When  without  are  fightings,  within  are 
fears,  and  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  over 
them.     Lord,  increase  our  faith  ! 

II.  The  resolution  he  came  to  hereupon. 
Now  that  Saul  had,  for  this  time,  returned 
to  his  place,  he  determined  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  retiring  into  the  Philistines' 
country.  Consulting  his  own  heart  only, 
and  not  the  ephod  or  the  prophet,  he  con- 
cludes, There  is  nothing  better  for  me  than 
that  I  should  speedily  escape  into  the  land  of 
the  Philistines.  Long  trials  are  in  danger  of 
tiring  the  faith  and  patience  even  of  very 
good  men.  Now,  1.  Saul  was  an  enemy  to 
himself  and  his  kingdom  in  driving  David  to 
this  extremity.  He  weakened  his  own  in- 
terest when  he  expelled  from  his  service,  and 
forced  into  the  service  of  his  enemies,  so 
great  a  general  as  David  was,  and  so  brave  a 
regiment  as  he  had  the  command  of.  2. 
David  was  no  friend  to  himself  in  taking  this 
course.  God  had  appointed  him  to  set  up 
his  standard  in  the  land  of  Judah,  ch.  xxii.  5. 
There  God  had  wonderfully  preserved  him, 
and  employed  him  sometimes  for  the  good 
of  his  country ;  why  then  should  he  think 
of  deserting  his  post  ?  How  could  he  ex- 
pect the  protection  of  the  God  of  Israel  if 
he  went  out  of  the  borders  of  the  land  of 
Israel  ?  Could  he  expect  to  be  safe  among 
the  Philistines,  out  of  whose  hands  he  had 
lately  escaped  so  narrowly  by  feigning  him- 
self mad?  Would  he  receive  obligations 
from  those  now  whom  he  knew  he  must  not 
return  kindness  to  when  he  should  come  to 
be  king,  but  be  under  an  obligation  to  make 
war  upon  ?  Hereby  he  would  gratify  his  ene- 
mies, who  bade  him  go  and  serve  other  gods 
that  they  might  have  wherewith  to  reproach 
him,  and  very  much  weaken  the  hands  of 
his  friends,  who  would  not  have  where- 
with to  answer  that  reproach.  See  what 
need  we  have  to  pray.  Lord,  lead  us  not  into 
temptation. 

III.  The  kind  reception  he  had  at  Gath. 
Achish  bade  him  welcome,  partly  out  of  ge- 
nerosity, being  proud  of  entertaining  so 
brave  a  man,  partly  out  of  policy,  hoping  to 
engage  him  for  ever  to  his  service,  and  that 
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his  example  would  invite  many  more  to  de- 
sert and  come  over  to  him.  No  doubt  he 
gave  David  a  solemn  promise  of  protection, 
which  he  could  rely  upon  when  he  could 
not  trust  Saul's  promises.  We  may  blush 
to  think  that  the  word  of  a  Philistine  should 
go  further  than  the  word  of  an  Israelite, 
who,  if  an  Israelite  indeed,  would  be  without 
guUe,  and  that  the  city  of  Gath  should  be  a 
])lace  of  refuge  for  a  good  man  when  the  ci- 
ties of  Israel  refuse  him  a  safe  abode.  David, 
1.  Brought  his  men  with  him  (u.  2)  that  they 
might  guard  him,  and  might  themselves  be 
safe  where  he  was,  and  to  recommend  him- 
self the  more  to  Achish,  who  hoped  to  have 
service  out  of  him.  3.  He  brought  his 
family  with  him,  his  wives  and  his  household, 
so  did  all  his  men,  v.  2,  3.  Masters  of  fa- 
mihes  ought  to  take  care  of  those  that  are 
committed  to  them,  to  protect  and  provide 
for  those  of  their  own  house,  and  to  dwell 
with  them  as  men  of  knowledge. 

IV.  Saul's  desisting  from  the  further  pro- 
secution of  him  {p.  4) :  He  sought  no  more 
again  for  him  ;  this  intimates  that  notwith- 
standing the  professions  of  repentance  he 
had  lately  made,  if  he  had  had  David  in  his 
reach,  he  would  have  aimed  another  blow. 
But,  because  he  dares  not  come  where  he  is, 
he  resolves  to  let  him  alone.  Thus  many 
seem  to  leave  their  sins,  but  really  their  sins 
leave  them ;  they  would  persist  in  them  ii 
they  could.  Saul  sought  no  more  for  him, 
contenting  himself  with  his  banishment, 
since  he  could  not  have  his  blood,  and 
hoping,  it  may  be  (as  he  had  done,  cJi.  xviii. 
25),  that  he  would,  some  time  or  other,  fall 
by  the  hand  of  the  Philistines ;  and,  though 
he  would  rather  have  the  pleasure  of  de- 
stroying him  himself,  yet,  if  they  do  it,  he 
will  be  satisfied,  so  that  it  be  done  effectually. 

V.  David's  removal  from  Gath  to  Ziklag. 
1.  David's   request  for  leave  to   remove 

was  prudent  and  very  modest,  v.  5.  (1.)  It 
was  really  prudent.  David  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  envied  in  the  court  of  Saul,  and 
had  much  more  reason  to  fear  in  the  court 
of  Achish,  and  therefore  declines  preferment 
there,  and  wishes  for  a  settlement  in  the 
country,  where  he  might  be  private,  more 
within  himself,  and  less  in  other  people's 
way.  In  a  town  of  his  own  he  might  have 
the  more  free  exercise  of  his  religion,  and 
keep  his  men  better  to  it,  and  not  have  his 
righteous  soul  vexed,  as  it  was  at  Gath,  with 
the  idolatries  of  the  Philistines.  (2.)  As  it 
was  presented  to  Achish  it  was  very  modest. 
He  does  not  prescribe  to  him  what  place  he 
should  assign  him,  only  begs  it  may  be  in 
some  town  in  the  country,  where  he  pleased 
(beggars  must  not  be  choosers) ;  but  he 
gives  this  for  a  reason,  "  Why  should  thy 
servant  dwell  in  the  royal  city,  to  crowd  thee, 
and  disoblige  those  about  thee?"  Note, 
Those  that  would  stand  fast  must  not  covet 
to  stand  high  ;  and  humble  souls  aim  not  to 
dwell  in  royal  cities. 
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2.  I'he  grant  which  Achish  made  to  him, 
upon  that  request,  was  very  generous  and 
kind  (v.  6,  7):  Achish  gave  him  Ziklag. 
Hereby,  (1.)  Israel  recovered  their  ancient 
right ;  for  Ziklag  was  in  the  lot  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  31),  and  afterwards,  out 
of  that  lot,  was  assigned,  with  some  other 
cities,  to  Simeon,  Josh.  xix.  5.  But  either 
it  was  never  subdued,  or  the  Phihstines  had, 
in  some  struggle  with  Israel,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  it.  Perliaps  they  had  got 
It  unjustly,  and  Achish,  being  a  man  of 
sense  and  honour,  took  this  occasion  to  re- 
store it.  The  righteous  God  judgeth  right- 
eously. (2.)  David  gained  a  commodious 
settlement,  not  only  at  a  distance  from  Gath, 
but  bordering  upon  Israel,  where  he  might 
keep  up  a  correspondence  with  his  own 
countrymen,  and  whither  they  might  resort 
to  him  at  the  revolution  that  was  now  ap- 
proaching. Though  we  do  not  find  that  he 
augmented  his  forces  at  all  while  Saul  lived 
(for,  ch.  XXX.  10,  he  had  but  his  six  hundred 
men),  yet,  immediately  after  Saul's  death,  that 
was  the  rendezvous  of  his  friends.  Nay,  it 
should  seem,  while  he  kept  himself  close 
because  of  Saul,  multitudes  resorted  to  him, 
at  least  to  assure  him  of  their  sincere  inten- 
tions, 1  Chron.  xii.  1 — 22.  And  this  further 
advantage  David  gained,  that  Ziklag  was  an- 
nexed to  the  crown,  at  least  the  royalty  of  it 
pertained  to  the  kings  of  Judah,  ever  after, 
r.  6.  Note,  There  is  nothing  lost  by  hu- 
mility and  modesty,  and  a  willingness  to  re- 
tire. Real  advantages  follow  those  that  flee 
from  imaginary  honours.  Here  David  con- 
tinued for  some  days,  even  four  months,  as  it 
may  very  well  be  read  {v.  7),  or  some  days 
above  four  months  :  the  LXX.  read  it,  some 
months  j  so  long  he  waited  for  the  set  time  of 
his  accession  to  the  throne ;  for  he  that  be- 
lieveth  shall  not  make  haste. 

8  And  David  and  his  men  went  up, 
and  invaded  the  Geshurites,  and  the 
Gezrites,  and  the  Amalekites :  for  those 
nations  v^ere  of  old  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  as  thou  goest  to  Shur,  even 
unto  the  land  of  Egypt.  9  And 
David  smote  the  land,  and  left  nei- 
ther man  nor  woman  alive,  and  took 
away  the  sheep,  and  the  oxen,  and 
the  asses,  and  the  camels,  and  the 
apparel,  and  returned,  and  came  to 
Achish.  10  And  Achish  said.  Whi- 
ther have  ye  made  a  road  to  day? 
And  David  said,  Against  the  south  of 
Judah,  and  against  the  south  of  the 
Jerahnieelites,  and  against  the  south 
of  the  Kenites.  1 1  And  David  saved 
neither  man  nor  woman  alive,  to 
bring  tidings  to  Gath,  saying,  Lest 
they  should  tell  on  us,  saying.  So  did 
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David,  and  so  will  he  his  manner  all 
the  while  he  dwelleth  in  the  country 
of  the  Philistines.  12  And  Achish 
believed  David,  saying,  He  hath  made 
his  people  Israel  utterly  to  abhor  him; 
therefore  he  shall  be  my  servant  for 
ever. 

Here  is  an  account  of  David's  actions 
while  he  was  in  the  land  of  the  Phihstines,  a 
fierce  attack  he  made  upon  some  remains  of 
the  devoted  nations,  his  success  in  it,  and 
the  representation  he  gave  of  it  to  Achish. 
1.  We  may  acquit  him  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  in  this  action  because  those  people 
whom  he  cut  oflf  were  such  as  heaven  had 
long  since  doomed  to  destruction,  and  he  that 
did  it  was  one  whom  heaven  had  ordained  to 
dominion  ;  so  that  the  thing  was  very  fit  to 
be  done,  and  he  was  very  fit  to  do  it.  It  was 
not  for  him  that  was  anointed  to  fight  the 
Lord's  battles  to  sit  still  in  sloth,  however 
he  might  think  fit,  in  modesty,  to  retire 
He  desired  to  be  safe  from  Saul  only  that  he 
might  expose  himself  for  Israel.  He  avenged 
an  old  quarrel  that  God  had  with  these 
nations,  and  at  the  same  time  fetched  in  provi- 
sions for  himself  and  his  army,  for  ]>y  their 
swords  they  must  live.  The  Amalekites 
were  to  be  all  cut  oflT.  Probably  the  Geshur- 
ites and  Gezrites  were  branches  of  Amalek 
Saul  was  rejected  for  sparing  them,  David 
makes  up  the  deficiency  of  his  obedience 
before  he  succeeds  him.  He  smote  them, 
and  left  none  alive,  v.  8,  9.  The  service  paid 
itself,  for  they  carried  oflf  abundance  of  spoil, 
which  served  for  the  subsistence  of  David's 
forces.  2.  Yet  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  dis- 
simulation with  Achish  in  the  account  he 
gave  him  of  this  expedition.  (10  David,  it 
seems,  was  not  willing  that  he  should  know 
the  truth,  and  therefore  spared  none  to  carry 
tidings  to  Gath  {v.  11),  not  because  he  was 
ashamed  of  what  he  had  done  as  a  bad  thing, 
but  because  he  was  afraid,  if  the  Philistines 
knew  it,  they  would  be  apprehensive  of 
danger  to  themselves  or  their  aUies  by  har- 
bouring him  among  them  and  would  expel 
him  from  their  coasts.  It  would  be  easy  to 
conclude.  If  so  he  did,  so  will  be  his  manner, 
and  therefore  he  industriously  conceals  it 
from  them,  which,  it  seems,  he  could  do  by 
putting  them  all  to  the  sword,  for  none  of 
their  neighbours  would  inform  against  him, 
nor  perhaps  would  soon  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  what  was  done,  inteUigence  not 
being  so  readily  communicated  then  as  now. 
(2.)  He  hid  it  from  Achish  with  an  equivo- 
cation not  at  all  becoming  his  character 
Being  asked  which  way  he  had  made  his 
sally,  he  answered.  Against  the  south  of 
Judah,  V.  13.  It  was  true  he  had  invaded 
those  countries  that  lay  south  of  Judah,  but 
he  made  Achish  believe  he  had  invaded  thosa 
that  lay  south  in  Judah,  the  Ziphites  for 
example,  that  had  once  and  again  betrayed 
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The  Philistines  make  war  on  Israel 


him ;  so  Achish  understood  him,  and  thence 
inferred  that  he  had  made  his  people  Israel 
to  abhor  him,  and  so  rivetted  himself  in  the 
interest  of  Achish.  The  fidehty  of  Achish 
to  him,  his  good  opinion  of  him,  and  the 
confidence  he  put  in  him,  aggravate  his  sin 
in  deceiving  hira  thus,  which,  with  some 
other  such  instances,  David  seems  penitently 
to  reflect  upon  when  he  prays,  Remove  fv^ni 
me  the  way  of  lying. 

CHAP,  xxvni. 

Preparations  are  herein  making  for  that  war  which  will  put  an 
end  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Saul,  and  so  make  way  for  Dat id  to 
the  throne.  In  this  wai,  I.  The  F'hilistines  are  the  aggressors 
mnd  Achish  their  king  makes  David  his  confidant,  ver.  1,  2.  II. 
The  Israelites  prepare  to  receive  them,  and  Saul  their  king 
makes  the  devil  his  privy-counsellor,  and  thereby  fills  the 
measure  of  bis  iniquity.  Observe,  1.  The  despairing  condition 
which  Saul  was  in,  ver.  .3 — 6.  2.  The  applicaiiou  he  made  to 
a  witch,  to  bring  him  up  Samuel,  ver.  ^ — 14.  .'?.  His  discourse 
with  the  apparition,  ver.  15 — 19.  The  damp  it  struck  upon  him, 
ver.  20— 2.i. 

AND  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days, 
that  the  Philistines  gathered  their 
armies  together  for  warfare,  to  fight 
with  Israel.  And  Achish  said  unto 
David,  Know  thou  assuredly,  that 
thou  shalt  go  out  with  me  to  battle, 
thou  and  thy  men.  2  And  David 
said  to  Achish,  Surely  thou  shalt 
know  what  thy  servant  can  do.  And 
Achish  said  to  David,  Therefore  will 
I  make  thee  keeper  of  mine  head  for 
ever.  3  Now  Samuel  was  dead,  and 
all  Israel  had  lamented  him,  and 
buried  him  in  Ramah,  even  in  his 
own  city.  And  Saul  had  put  away 
those  that  had  famihar  spirits,  and 
the  wizards,  out  of  the  land.  4  And 
the  Philistines  gathered  themselves 
together,  and  came  and  pitched  in 
Shunem :  and  Saul  gathered  all  Is- 
rael together,  and  they  pitched  in 
Gilboa.  5  And  when  Saul  saw  the 
host  of  the  Philistines,  he  was  afraid, 
and  his  heart  greatly  trembled.  6 
And  when  Saul  enquired  of  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither 
by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by 
prophets. 

Here  is,  I.  The  design  of  the  PhiUstines 
against  Israel,  They  resolved  to  fight  them, 
V.  1.  If  the  Israehtes  had  not  forsaken  God, 
there  would  have  been  no  Philistines  re- 
maining to  molest  them ;  if  Saul  had  not 
forsaken  him,  they  would  by  this  time  have 
been  put  out  of  all  danger  by  them.  The 
Philistines  took  an  opportunity  to  make  this 
attempt  when  they  had  David  among  them, 
whom  they  feared  more  than  Saul  and  all  his 
forces. 

II.  The  expectation  Achish  had  of  as- 
sistance from  David  in  this  war,  and  the  en- 
couragement David  gave  him  to  expect  it : 


*'Thou  shalt  go  with  me  to  battle,'*  says 
Achish.  "  If  I  protect  thee,  I  may  demand 
service  from  thee  ;"  and  he  will  think  him- 
self happy  if  he  may  have  such  a  man  as 
David  on  his  side,  who  prospered  whither- 
soever he  went.  David  gave  him  an  am- 
biguous answer :  "  We  will  see  what  will  be 
done  ;  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  that 
hereafter ;  but  surely  thou  shalt  know  what 
thy  servant  can  do"  (v.  2),  that  is,  "I  will 
consider  in  what  post  I  may  be  best  able  to 
serve  thee,  if  thou  wilt  but  give  me  leave  to 
choose  it."  Thus  he  keeps  himself  free  from 
a  promise  to  serve  him  and  yet  keeps  up 
his  expectation  of  it ;  for  Achish  took  it  in 
no  other  sense  than  as  an  engagement  to  as- 
sist him,  and  promised  him,  thereupon,  that 
he  would  make  him  captain  of  the  guards, 
protector,  or  prime-minister  of  state. 

III.  The  drawing  of  the  armies,  on  both 
sides,  into  the  field  (v.  4) :  The  Philistines 
pitched  in  Shunem,  which  was  in  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  a  great  way  north  from  their 
country.  The  land  of  Israel,  it  seems,  was 
ill-guarded,  when  the  Philistines  could 
march  their  army  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
country.  Saul,  while  he  pursued  David, 
left  his  people  naked  and  exposed.  On 
some  of  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Gilboa 
Saul  mustered  his  forces,  and  prepared  to 
engage  the  Philistines,  which  he  had  little 
heart  to  do  now  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
had  departed  from  him. 

IV.  The  terror  Saul  was  in,  and  the  loss 
he  was  at,  upon  this  occasion :  He  saw  the 
host  of  the  Philistines,  and  by  his  own  view 
of  them,  and  the  intelligence  his  spies 
brought  him,  he  perceived  they  were  more 
numerous,  better  armed,  and  in  better  heart, 
than  his  own  were,  which  made  him  afraid,  so 
that  his  heart  greatly  trembled,  v.  5.  Had  he 
kept  close  to  God,  he  needed  not  have  been 
afraid  at  the  sight  of  an  army  of  Philistines ; 
but  now  that  he  had  provoked  God  to  for- 
sake him  his  interest  failed,  his  armies 
dwindled  and  looked  mean,  and,  which  was 
worse,  his  spirits  failed  him,  his  heart  sunk 
within  him,  a  guilty  conscience  made  him 
tremble  at  the  shaking  of  a  leaf.  Now  he 
remembered  the  guilty  blood  of  the  Amalek- 
ites  which  he  had  spared,  and  the  innocent 
blood  of  the  priests  which  he  had  spilt. 
His  sins  were  set  in  order  before  his  eyes, 
which  put  him  into  confusion,  embarrassed 
all  his  counsels,  robbed  him  of  all  his  courage, 
and  produced  in  him  a  certain  fearful  looking 
for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation.  Note, 
Troubles  are  terrors  to  the  children  of  diso- 
bedience. In  this  distress  Saul  enquired  of 
the  Lord,  v.  6.  Need  drives  those  to  God 
who  in  the  day  of  their  prosperity  shghted  his 
oracles  and  altars.  Lord,  in  trouble  have  they 
visited  thee,  Isa.  xxvi.  ]6.  Did  ever  any 
seek  the  Lord  and  not  find  him  ?  Yes,  Saul 
did;  the  Lord  answered  him  not,  took  no 
notice  either  of  his  petitions  or  of  his  en- 
quiries ;  gave  him  no  directions  what  to  do, 
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nor  any  encouragement  to  hope  that  he  would 
be  with  him.  Should  he  be  enquired  of  at  all 
by  such  a  one  as  Saul  ?  Ezek.  xiv.  3.  No, 
he  could  not  expect  an  answer  of  peace,  for, 
1.  He  enquired  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
was  as  if  he  had  not  enquired  at  all.  There- 
fore it  is  said  (1  Chron.  x.  14"),  He  enquired 
not  of  the  Lord ;  for  he  did  it  faintly  and 
coldl}^  and  with  a  secret  design,  if  God  did 
not  answer  him,  to  consult  the  devil.  He 
did  not  enquire  in  faith,  but  with  a  double 
unstable  mind.  2.  He  enquired  of  the  Lord 
when  it  was  too  late,  when  the  days  of  his 
probation  were  over  and  he  was  finally  re- 
jected. Seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found, 
for  there  is  a  time  when  he  will  not  be  found. 
3.  He  had  forfeited  the  benefit  of  all  the  me- 
thods of  enquiry.  Could  he  that  hated  and 
persecuted  Samuel  and  David,  who  were 
both  prophets,  expect  to  be  answered  by 
prophets  ?  Could  he  that  had  slain  the  high 
priest,  expect  to  be  answered  by  Urim  ?  Or 
could  he  that  had  sinned  away  the  Spirit  of 
grace,  expect  to  be  answered  by  dreams  ? 
No.    Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked. 

V.  The  mention  of  some  things  that  had 
happened  a  good  while  ago,  to  introduce 
the  following  story,  v.  3.  1.  The  death  of 
Samuel.  Samuel  was  dead,  which  made  the 
Philistines  the  more  bold  and  Saul  the  more 
afraid ;  for,  had  Samuel  been  alive,  Saul  pro- 
bably thought  that  his  presence  and  coun- 
tenance, his  good  advice  and  good  prayers, 
would  have  availed  him  in  his  distress,  2. 
Saul's  edict  against  witchcraft.  He  had  put 
the  laws  in  execution  against  those  that  had 
familiar  spirits,  who  must  not  be  suffered  to 
live,  Exod.  xxii.  18.  Some  think  that  he  did 
this  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  while  he 
was  under  Samuel's  influence ;  others  think 
that  it  was  lately  done,  for  it  is  spoken  of 
here  (.■»  9)  as  a  late  edict.  Perhaps  when 
Saul  was  himself  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit 
he  suspected  that  he  was  bewitched,  and, 
for  that  reason,  cut  off  all  that  had  familiar 
spirits.  Many  seem  zealous  against  sin, 
when  they  themselves  are  any  way  hurt  by 
it  (they  will  inform  against  swearers  if  they 
swear  at  them,  or  against  drunkards  if  in  their 
drink  they  abuse  them),  who  otherwise  have 
no  concern  for  the  glory  of  God,  nor  any 
dislike  of  sin  as  sin.  However  it  was  com- 
mendable in  Saul  thus  to  use  his  power  for 
the  terror  and  restraint  of  these  evil-doers. 
Note,  Many  seem  enemies  to  sin  in  others, 
while  they  indulge  it  in  themselves.  Saul 
\vill  drive  the  devil  out  of  his  kingdom,  and 
yet  harbour  him  in  his  heart,  by  envy  and 
malice. 

7  Then  said  Saul  unto  his  servants^ 
Seek  me  a  woman  that  hath  a  fami- 
liar spirit,  that  I  may  go  to  her,  and 
enquire  of  her.  And  his  servants 
said  to  him,  Behold,  there  is  a  woman 
that  hath  a  familiar  spirit  at  En-dor. 
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8  And  Saul  disguised  himself,  and 
put  on  other  raiment,  and  he  went, 
and  two  men  with  him,  and  they 
came  to  the  woman  by  night :  and  he 
said,  I  pray  thee,  divine  unto  me  by 
the  familiar  spirit,  and  bring  me  him 
uj^  whom  I  shall  name  unto  thee. 

9  And  the  woman  said  unto  him, 
Behold,  thou  knowest  what  Saul  hath 
done,  how  he  hath  cut  off  those  that 
have  familiar  spirits,  and  the  wizards, 
out  of  the  land ;  wherefore  then  layest 
thou  a  snare  for  my  life,  to  cause  me 
to  die?  10  And  Saul  sware  to  her 
by  the  Lord,  saying,  As  the  Lord 
liveth,  there  shall  no  punishment 
happen  to  thee  for  this  thing.  11 
Then  said  the  woman.  Whom  shall  1 
bring  up  unto  thee  ?  And  he  said. 
Bring  me  up  Samuel.  1 2  And  when 
the  woman  saw  Samuel,  she  cried 
with  a  loud  voice :  and  the  woman 
spake  to  Saul,  saying,  Why  hast  thou 
deceived  me  ?  for  thou  art  Saul.  13 
And  the  king  said  unto  her.  Be  not 
afraid  :  for  what  sawest  thou  ?  And 
the  woman  said  unto  Saul,  I  saw 
gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth.  14 
And  he  said  unto  her.  What  form  is 
he  of?  And  she  said.  An  old  man 
cometh  up  :  and  he  is  covered  with  a 
mantle.  And  Saul  perceived  that  it 
was  Samuel,  and  he  stooped  with  his 
face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  himself. 

Here,  I.  Saul  seeks  for  a  witch,  v.  7 
When  God  answered  him  not,  if  he  had 
humbled  himself  by  repentance  and  perse- 
vered in  seeking  God,  who  knows  but  that 
at  length  he  might  have  been  entreated  for 
him  ?  but,  since  he  can  discern  no  comfort 
either  from  heaven  or  earth  (Isa.  viii.  21,  22), 
he  resolves  to  knock  at  the  gates  of  hell,  and 
to  see  if  any  there  will  befriend  him  and  give 
him  advice  :  Seek  me  a  woman  that  has  a  fa- 
miliar spirit,  V.  7'  And  his  servants  were 
too  oflScious  to  serve  him  in  this  evil  affair ; 
they  presently  recommended  one  to  him  at 
Endor  (a  city  not  far  oflT)  who  had  escaped 
the  execution  of  Saul's  edict.  To  her  he  re- 
solves to  apply.  Herein  he  is  chargeable,  1 . 
With  contempt  of  the  God  of  Israel;  as  if 
any  creature  could  do  him  a  kindness  when 
God  had  left  him  and  frowned  upon  him.  2. 
With  contradiction  to  himself.  He  knew 
the  heinousness  of  the  sin  of  mtchcraft,  else 
he  would  not  have  cut  off  those  that  had  fa- 
miliar spirits;  yet  now  he  had  recourse  to 
that  as  an  oracle  which  he  had  before  con 
demned  as  an  abomination.     It  is  conmion 
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for  men  to  inveigh  severely  against  those 
sins  which  they  are  in  no  temptation  to, 
but  afterwards  to  be  themselves  overcome 
by  them.  Had  one  told  Saul,  when  he  was 
destroying  the  witches,  that  he  himself 
would,  ere  long,  consult  with  one,  he  would 
have  said,  as  Hazael  did.  What  ?  Is  thy  ser- 
vant a  dog  ?  But  who  knows  what  mischiefs 
those  will  run  into  that  forsake  God  and  are 
forsaken  of  him  ? 

n.  Hearing  of  one  he  hastens  to  her,  but 
goes  by  night,  and  in  disguise,  only  with 
two  servants,  and  probably  on  foot,  v.  8. 
See  how  those  that  are  led  captive  by  Sa- 
tan are  forced,  1.  To  disparage  themselves. 
Never  did  Saul  look  so  mean  as  when  he 
went  sneaking  to  a  sorry  witch  to  know  his 
fortune.  2.  To  dissemble.  Evil  works  are 
works  of  darkness,  and  they  hate  the  light, 
neither  care  for  coming  to  it.  Saul  went  to 
the  witch,  not  in  his  robes,  but  in  the  habit 
of  a  common  soldier,  not  only  lest  the  witch 
herself,  if  she  had  known  him,  should  de- 
cline to  serve  him,  either  fearing  he  came  to 
trepan  her  or  resolving  to  be  avenged  on  him 
for  his  edict  against  those  of  her  profession, 
but  lest  his  own  people  should  know  it  and 
abhor  him  for  it.  Such  is  the  power  of  na- 
tural conscience  that  even  those  who  do  evil 
blush  and  are  ashamed  to  do  it. 

HI.  He  tells  her  his  errand  and  promises 
her  impunity.  1.  All  he  desires  of  her  is  to 
bring  up  one  from  the  dead,  whom  he  had  a 
mind  to  discourse  with.  It  was  necromancy, 
or  divination  by  the  dead,  that  he  hoped  to 
Berve  his  purpose  by.  This  was  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  law  (Deut.  xviii.  11),  seek- 
ing/or the  living  to  the  dead,  Isa.  viii.  19. 
Bring  me  up  him  whom  I  shall  name,  v.  8. 
This  supposes  that  it  was  generally  taken  for 
granted  that  souls  exist  after  death,  and  that 
when  men  die  there  is  not  an  end  of  them  : 
it  supposes  too  that  great  knowledge  was  at- 
tributed to  separate  souls.  But  to  think  that 
any  good  souls  would  come  up  at  the  beck 
of  an  evil  spirit,  or  that  God,  who  had  de- 
nied a  man  the  benefit  of  his  own  institu- 
tions, would  suffer  him  to  reap  any  real  ad- 
vantage by  a  cursed  diabolical  invention, 
was  very  absurd.  2.  She  signifies  her  fear 
of  the  law,  and  her  suspicion  that  this 
stranger  came  to  draw  her  into  a  snare  (u.  9)  : 
Thou  knowest  what  Saul  has  done.  Provi- 
dence ordered  it  so  that  Saul  should  be  told 
to  his  face  of  his  edict  against  witches,  at 
this  very  time  when  he  was  consulting  one, 
for  the  greater  aggravation  of  his  sin.  She 
insists  upon  the  peril  of  the  law,  perhaps  to 
raise  her  price ;  for,  though  no  mention  is 
made  of  her  fee,  no  doubt  she  demanded  and 
had  a  large  one.  Observe  how  sensible  she 
is  of  danger  from  the  edict  of  Saul,  and  what 
care  she  is  in  to  guard  against  it ;  but  not  at 
all  apprehensive  of  the  obligations  of  God's 
law  and  the  terrors  of  his  wrath.  She  con- 
sidered what  Saul  had  done,  not  what  God 
had  done,  against  such  practices,  and  feared 
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a  snare  laid  for  her  life  more  than  a  snare 
laid  for  her  soul.  It  is  common  for  sinners 
to  be  more  afraid  of  punishment  from  men 
than  of  God's  righteous  judgment.  But,  3. 
Saul  promises  with  an  oath  not  to  betray  her, 
V.  10.  It  was  his  duty  as  a  king  to  punish 
her  and  he  knew  it,  yet  he  swears  not  to  do 
it ;  as  if  he  could  by  his  own  oath  bind  him- 
self from  doing  that  which,  by  the  divine 
command,  he  was  bound  to  do.  But  he 
promised  more  than  he  could  perform  when 
he  said,  There  shall  no  punishment  happen  to 
thee:  for  he  that  could  not  secure  himself 
could  much  less  secure  her  from  divine  ven- 
geance. 

IV.  Samuel,  who  was  lately  dead,  is  the 
person  whom  Saul  desired  to  have  some  talk 
with ;  and  the  witch,  with  her  enchantments, 
gratifies  his  desire,  and  brings  them  together. 
1.  As  soon  as  Saul  had  given  the  witch  the 
assurance  she  desired  (that  he  would  not 
discover  her)  she  applied  to  her  witchcrafts, 
and  asked  very  confidently.  Whom  shall  1 
bring  up  to  thee  ?  v.  11.  Note,  Hopes  of  im- 
punity embolden  sinners  in  their  evil  ways 
and  harden  their  hearts.  2.  Saul  desires  to 
speak  with  Samuel:  Bring  me  up  Samuel. 
Samuel  had  anointed  him  to  the  kingdom 
and  had  formerly  been  his  faithful  friend 
and  counsellor,  and  therefore  with  him  he 
wished  to  advise.  While  Samuel  was  living 
at  Ramah,  not  far  from  Gibeah  of  Saul,  and 
presided  there  in  the  school  of  the  prophets, 
we  never  read  of  Saul's  going  to  him  to  con- 
sult him  in  any  of  the  diflSculties  he  was  in 
(it  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  he  had) ; 
then  he  shghted  him,  and  perhaps  hated  him, 
looking  upon  him  to  be  in  David's  interest. 
But  now  that  he  is  dead,  "  O  for  Samuel 
again  !  By  all  means,  bring  me  up  Samuel." 
Note,  Many  that  despise  and  persecute  God's 
saints  and  ministers  when  they  are  living 
would  be  glad  to  have  them  again  when  they 
are  gone.  Send  Lazarus  to  me,  and  send 
Lazarus  to  my  father's  house,  Lukexvi.  24 — 
27.  The  sepulchres  of  the  righteous  are  gar- 
nished. 3.  Here  is  a  seeming  defector  chasm 
in  the  story.  Saul  said.  Bring  me  up  Samuel, 
and  the  very  next  words  are.  When  the  woman 
saw  Samuel,  (v.  12),  whereas  one  would  have 
expected  to  he  told  how  she  performed  the 
operation,  what  spells  and  charms  she  used, 
or  that  some  little  intimation  would  be  given 
of  what  she  said  or  did ;  but  the  profound 
silence  of  the  scripture  concerning  it  forbids 
our  coveting  to  know  the  depths  of  Satan 
(Rev.  ii.  24)  or  to  have  our  curiosity  gratified 
with  an  account  of  the  mysteries  of  iniquity. 
It  has  been  said  of  the  books  of  some  of  the 
popish  confessors  that,  by  their  descriptioio 
of  sin,  they  have  taught  men  to  commit  it 
but  the  scripture  conceals  sinful  art,  that  we 
may  be  simple  concerning  evil,  Rom.  xvi.  19. 
4.  The  witch,  upon  sight  of  the  apparition, 
was  aware  that  her  client  was  Saul,  her  fa- 
miliar spirit,  it  is  likely,  informing  her  of  it 
(».  12):  "  Why  hast  thou  deceived  me  with  a 
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disguise ;  for  thou  art  Saul,  the  ver)'  man 
that  I  am  afraid  of  above  any  man  ?"  Thus 
she  gave  Saul  to  understand  the  power  of 
her  art,  in  that  she  could  discover  him 
through  his  disguise  ;  and  yet  she  feared 
lest,  hereafter,  at  least,  he  should  take  ad- 
vantage against  her  for  what  she  was  now 
doing.  Had  she  believed  that  it  was  really 
Samuel  whom  she  saw,  she  would  have  had 
more  reason  to  be  afraid  of  him,  who  was 
a  good  prophet,  than  of  Said,  who  was  a 
wicked  king.  But  the  wrath  of  earthly 
princes  is  feared  by  most  more  than  the 
wrath  of  the  King  of  kings.  5.  Saul  (who, 
we  may  suppose,  was  kept  at  a  distance  in 
the  next  room)  bade  her  not  to  be  afraid  of 
him,  but  go  on  with  the  operation,  and  en- 
quired what  she  saw?  v.  13.  O,  says  the 
woman,  I  saw  gods  (that  is,  a  spirit)  ascend- 
ing out  of  the  earth  ;  they  called  angels  gods, 
because  spiritual  beings.  Poor  gods  that  as- 
cend out  of  the  earth  !  But  she  speaks  the 
language  of  the  heathen,  who  had  their  in- 
fernal deities  and  had  them  in  veneration. 
If  Saul  had  thought  it  necessary  to  his  con- 
versation with  Samuel  that  the  body  of  Sa- 
muel should  be  called  out  of  the  grave,  he 
would  have  taken  the  witch  with  him  to  Ra- 
mah,  where  his  sepulchre  was  ;  but  the  de- 
sign was  wholly  upon  his  soul,  which  yet,  if 
it  became  visible,  was  expected  to  appear  in 
the  usual  resemblance  of  the  body;  and  God 
permitted  the  devil,  to  answer  the  design,  to 
put  on  Samuel's  shape,  that  those  who 
would  not  receive  the  love  of  the  truth  might 
be  given  up  to  strong  delusions  and  believe  a 
lie.  That  it  could  not  be  the  soul  of  Samuel 
himself  they  might  easily  apprehend  when  it 
ascended  out  of  the  earth,  for  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  much  more  of  a  good  man,  goes  upward, 
Eccl.  iii.  21.  But,  if  people  will  be  deceived, 
it  is  just  with  God  to  say,  "  Let  them  be  de- 
ceived." That  the  devil,  by  the  divine  per- 
mission, should  be  able  to  personate  Samuel 
is  not  strange,  since  he  can  transform  him- 
self into  an  angel  of  light  !  nor  is  it  strange 
that  he  should  be  ])ermitted  to  do  it  upon 
this  occasion,  that  Saul  might  be  driven  to 
despair,  by  enquiring  of  the  devil,  since  he 
would  not,  in  a  right  manner,  enquire  of  the 
Lord,  by  which  he  might  have  had  comfort. 
Saul,  being  told  of  gods  ascending,  was 
eager  to  know  what  was  the  form  of  this 
deity,  and  in  what  shape  he  appeared,  so  far 
was  he  from  conceiving  any  horror  at  it,  his 
heart  being  wretchedly  hardened  by  the  de- 
ceiffulness  of  sin.  Saul,  it  seems,  was  not 
permitted  to  see  any  manner  of  similitude 
liimself,  but  he  m.ust  take  the  woman's  word 
for  it,  that  she  saw  an  old  man  covered  with  a 
mantle,  or  robe,  the  habit  of  a  judge,  which 
Samuel  had  sometimes  worn,  and  some  think 
it  was  for  the  sake  of  that,  and  the  majesty 
of  its  aspect,  that  she  called  this  apparition 
Elohim,  a  god  or  gods ;  for  so  magistrates 
are  styled,  Ps.  Ix.Kxii.  1.  6.  Saul,  perceiving, 
liy  the  woman's  description,  that  it  was  Sa- 
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muel,  stooped  with  his  face  to  the  ground, 
either,  as  it  is  generally  taken,  in  reverence 
to  Samuel,  though  he  saw  him  not,  or  per- 
haps to  listen  to  that  soft  and  muttering 
voice  which  he  now  expected  to  hear  (for 
those  that  had  familiar  spirits  peeped  and 
muttered,  Isa.  viii.  19);  and  it  should  seem 
Saul  bowed  himself  (probably  by  the  witch's 
direction)  that  he  might  hear  what  was  whis- 
pered and  listen  carefully  to  it ;  for  the  voice 
of  one  that  has  a  familiar  spirit  is  said  to 
come  out  of  the  ground,  and  to  whisper  out  of 
the  dust,  Isa.  xxix.  4.  He  would  stoop  to 
that  who  would  not  stoop  to  the  word  of 
God. 


15  And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why- 
hast  thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring  me 
up  ?  And  Saul  answered,  I  am  sore 
distressed ;  for  the  Philistines  make 
war  against  me,  and  God  is  departed 
from  me,  and  answereth  me  no  more, 
neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams  : 
therefore  I  have  called  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  make  known  unto  me  what 
I  shall  do.  1«)  Then  said  Samuel, 
Wherefore  then  dost  thou  ask  of  me, 
seeing  the  Lord  is  departed  from 
thee,  and  is  become  thine  enemy? 
17  And  the  Lord  hath  done  to  him, 
as  he  spake  by  me :  for  the  Lord 
hath  rent  the  kingdom  out  of  thine 
hand,  and  given  it  to  thy  neighbour, 
even  to  David :  1 8  Because  thou 
obeyedst  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
nor  ^xecutedst  his  fierce  wrath  upon 
Amalek,  therefore  hath  the  Lord 
done  this  thing  unto  thee  this  day. 
19  Moreover  the  Lord  will  also  de- 
liver Israel  with  thee  into  the  hand 
of  the  Philistines:  and  to  morrow 
shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  he  with  me : 
the  Lord  also  shall  deliver  the  host 
of  Israel  into  the  hand  of  the  Phi- 
listines. 

We  have  here  the  conference  between  Saul 
and  Satan.  Saul  came  in  disguise  (».  8),  but 
Satan  soon  discovered  him,  v.  12.  Satan 
comes  in  disguise,  in  the  disguise  of  Samuel's 
mantle,  and  Saul  cannot  discover  him.  Such 
is  the  disadvantage  we  labour  under,  in  uTest- 
ling  with  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world,  that  they  know  us,  while  we  are 
ignorant  of  their  wiles  and  devices. 

L  The  spectre,  or  apparition,  personating 
Samuel,  asks  why  he  is  sent  for  (v.  1 5) :  Why 
hast  thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up  ?  To 
us  this  discovers  that  it  was  an  evil  spirit 
that  personated  Samuel ;  for  (as  bishop  Pa- 
trick observes)  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  witches 
to  disturb  the  rest  of  good  men  and  to  bring 
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them  back  into  the  world  when  they  please ; 
nor  would  the  true  Samuel  have  acknow- 
ledged such  a  power  in  magical  arts :  but 
to  Saul  this  was  a  proper  device  of  Satan's, 
•^o  draw  veneration  from  him,  to  possess  him 
with  an  opinion  of  the  power  of  divination, 
and  80  to  rivet  him  in  the  devil's  interests. 

II.  Saul  makes  his  complaint  to  this  coun- 
terfeit Samuel,  mistaking  him  for  the  true  ; 
and  a  most  doleful  complaint  it  is :  "J  am 
sorely  distressed,  and  know  not  what  to  do, 
for  the  Philistines  make  war  against  me;  yet 
I  should  do  well  enough  with  them  if  I  had 
but  the  tokens  of  God's  presence  with  me ; 
but,  alas  !  God  has  departed  from  me."  He 
complained  not  of  God's  withdrawings  till  he 
fell  into  trouble,  till  the  Philistines  made  war 
against  him,  and  then  he  began  to  lament 
God's  departure.  He  that  in  his  prosperity 
enquired  not  after  God  in  his  adversity  thought 
it  hard  that  God  answered  him  not,  nor  took 
any  notice  of  his  enquiries,  either  by  dreams 
or  prophets,  neither  gave  answers  immediately 
himself  nor  sent  them  by  any  of  his  messen- 
gers. He  does  not,  like  a  penitent,  own  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  this  ;  but,  like  a  man 
enraged,  flies  out  against  God  as  unkind  and 
flies  off  from  him  •  Therefore  I  have  called 
thee  J  as  if  Samuel,  a  servant  of  God,  would 
favour  those  whom  God  frowned  upon,  or  as 
if  a  dead  prophet  could  do  him  more  service 
than  the  living  ones.  One  would  think,  from 
this,  that  he  really  desired  to  meet  with  the 
devil,  and  expected  no  other  (though  under 
the  covert  of  Samuel's  name),  for  he  desires 
advice  otherwise  than  from  God,  therefore 
from  the  devil,  who  is  a  rival  wth  God. 
"  God  denies  me,  therefore  I  come  to  thee. 
Flectere  si  nequeo  super os,Acheronta  movebo." 
— If  I  fail  with  heaven,  I  will  move  hell. 

III.  It  is  cold  comfort  which  this  evil  spirit 
in  Samuel's  mantle  gives  to  Saul,  and  is  mani- 
festly intended  to  drive  him  to  despair  and 
self-murder.  Had  it  been  the  true  Samuel, 
ivhen  Saul  desired  to  be  told  what  he  should 
do  he  would  have  told  him  to  repent  and 
make  his  peace  with  God,  and  recal  David 
from  his  banishment,  and  would  then  have 
told  him  that  he  might  hope  in  this  way  to 
find  mercy  with  God ;  but,  instead  of  that, 
he  represents  his  case  as  helpless  and  hope- 
less, serving  him  as  he  did  Judas,  to  whom 
he  was  first  a  tempter  and  then  a  tormentor, 
persuading  him  first  to  sell  his  master  and 
then  to  hang  himself.  1 .  He  upbraids  him 
with  his  present  distress  (y.  16),  tells  him, 
not  only  that  God  had  departed  from  him, 
but  that  he  had  become  his  enemy,  and  there- 
fore he  must  expect  no  comfortable  answer 
from  him:  "  Wherefore  dost  thou  ask  me? 
How  can  I  be  thy  friend  when  God  is  thy 
enemy,  or  thy  counsellor  when  he  has  left 
thee  ?"  2.  He  upbraids  him  with  the  anoint- 
ing of  David  to  the  kingdom,  v.  17.  He 
could  not  have  touched  upon  a  string  that 
sounded  more  unpleasant  in  the  ear  of  Saul 
than  this.     Nothing  is  said  to  reconcile  him 
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to  David,  but  all  tends  rather  to  exaspe- 
rate him  against  David  and  widen  the  breach. 
Yet,  to  make  him  believe  that  he  was  Samuel, 
ihe  apparition  affirmed  that  it  was  God  who 
spoke  by  him.  The  devil  knows  how  to  speak 
with  an  air  of  religion,  and  can  teach  false 
apostles  to  transform  themselves  into  the  apos- 
tles of  Christ  and  imitate  their  language.  Those 
who  use  spells  and  charms,  and  plead,  in  de- 
fence of  them,  that  they  find  nothing  in  them 
but  what  is  good,  may  remember  what  good 
words  the  devil  here  spoke,  and  yet  with  what 
a  malicious  design.  3.  He  upbraids  him  with 
his  disobedience  to  the  command  of  God  in 
not  destroying  the  Amalekites,  v.  18.  Satan 
had  helped  him  to  palliate  and  excuse  that  sin 
when  Samuel  was  dealing  with  him  to  bring 
him  to  repentance,  but  now  he  aggravates  it, 
to  make  him  despair  of  God's  mercy.  See 
what  those  get  that  hearken  to  Satan's  tempt- 
ations. He  himself  will  be  their  accuser, 
and  insult  over  them.  And  see  whom  those 
resemble  that  allure  others  to  that  which  is 
evil  and  reproach  them  for  it  when  they  have 
done.  4.  He  foretels  his  approaching  ruin, 
V.  19.  (1 .)  That  his  army  should  be  routed  by 
the  Philistines.  This  is  twice  mentioned  : 
The  Lord  shall  deliver  Israel  into  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines.  This  he  might  foresee,  by 
considering  the  superior  strength  and  num- 
ber of  the  Philistines,  the  weakness  of  the 
armies  of  Israel,  Saul's  terror,  and  especially 
God's  departure  from  them.  Yet,  to  per- 
sonate a  prophet,  he  very  gravely  ascribes  it 
once  and  again  to  God  :  The  Lord  shall  do  it. 
(2.)  That  he  and  his  sons  should  be  slain  in 
the  battle :  To-morrow,  that  is,  in  a  little  time 
(and,  supposing  that  it  was  now  after  mid- 
night, I  see  not  but  it  may  be  taken  strictly 
for  the  very  next  day  after  that  which  had 
now  begun),  thou  and  thy  sons  shall  be  with 
me,  that  is,  in  the  stete  of  the  dead,  separate 
from  the  body.  Had  this  been  the  true  Samuel, 
he  could  not  have  foretold  the  event  unless 
God  had  revealed  it  to  him  ;  and,  though  it 
were  an  evil  spirit,  God  might  by  him  foretel 
it ;  as  we  read  of  an  evil  spirit  that  foresaw 
Ahab's  fall  at  Ramoth-Gilead  and  was  instru- 
mental in  it  (1  Kings  xxii.  20,  &c.),  as  perhaps 
this  evil  spirit  was,  by  the  divine  permission, 
in  Saul's  destruction.  That  evil  spirit  flat- 
tered Ahab,  this  frightened  Saul,  and  both 
that  they  might  fall ;  so  miserable  are  those 
that  are  under  the  power  of  Satan ;  for,  whe- 
ther he  rage  or  laugh,  there  is  no  rest,  Prov. 
xxix.  9- 

20  Then  Saul  fell  straightway  all 
on  the  earth,  and  was  sore 
afraid,  because  of  the  words  of  Sa- 
muel :  and  there  was  no  strength  in 
him ;  for  he  had  eaten  no  bread  alj 
the  day,  nor  all  the  night.  21  And 
the  woman  came  unto  Saul,  and  saw 
that  he  was  sore  troubled,  and  said 
unto  him.  Behold,   thine  handmaid 
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hath  obeyed  thy  voice,  and  I  have  put 
my  life  in  my  hand,  and  have  heark- 
ened unto  thy  words  which  thou 
spakest  unto  me.  22  Now  therefore, 
I  pray  thee,  hearken  thou  also  unto 
the  voice  of  thine  handmaid,  and  let 
me  set  a  morsel  of  bread  before 
tliee  ;  and  eat,  that  thou  mayest  have 
strength,  when  thou  goest  on  thy 
way.  23  But  he  refused,  and  said,  I 
will  not  eat.  But  his  servants,  toge- 
ther with  the  woman,  compelled  him ; 
and  he  hearkened  unto  their  voice. 
So  he  arose  from  the  earth,  and  sat 
upon  the  bed.  24  And  the  woman 
had  a  fat  calf  in  the  house ;  and  she 
hasted,  and  killed  it,  and  took  flour, 
and  kneaded  it,  and  did  bake  un- 
leavened bread  thereof:  25  And  she 
brought  it  before  Saul,  and  before  his 
servants;  and  they  did  eat.  Then  they 
rose  up,  and  went  away  that  night. 

We  are  here  told  how  Saul  received  this 
terrible  message  from  the  ghost  he  consulted. 
He  desired  to  be  told  what  he  should  do  {v. 
15),  but  was  only  told  what  he  had  not  done 
and  what  should  be  done  to  him.  Those 
that  expect  any  good  counsel  or  comfort 
Otherwise  than  from  God,  and  in  the  way  of 
his  institutions,  will  be  as  wretchedly  disap- 
pointed as  Saul  here  was.     Observe, 

I.  How  he  sunk  under  the  load,  v.  20.  He 
vras  indeed  unfit  to  bear  it,  having  eaten  no- 
thing all  the  day  before,  nor  that  night.  He 
came  fasting  from  the  camp,  and  continued 
fasting ;  not  for  want  of  food,  but  for  want  of 
an  appetite.    The  fear  he  was  in  of  the  power 


of  the  Philistines  (v.  5)  took  away  his  appe- 
tite, or  perhaps  the  struggle  he  had  with  his 
own  conscience,  after  he  had  entertained  the 
thought  of  consulting  the  witch,  made  him  to 
nauseate  even  his  necessary  food,  though 
ever  so  dainty.  This  made  him  an  easy  prey 
to  this  fresh  terror  that  now  came  upon  him 
like  an  armed  man.  He  fell  all  along  on  the 
earth,  as  if  the  archers  of  the  Philistines  had 
already  hit  him,  and  there  was  no  strength  in 
him  to  bear  up  against  these  heavy  tidings. 
Now  he  had  enough  of  consulting  witches, 
and  found  them  miserable  comforters.  When 
God  in  his  word  speaks  terror  to  sinners  he 
opens  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  a  door  of 
hope  if  they  repent :  but  those  that  apply  to 
the  gates  of  hell  for  succour  must  there  ex- 
pect darkness  without  any  glimpse  of  light. 

n.  With  what  difficulty  he  was  persuaded 
to  take  so  much  relief  as  was  necessary  to 
carry  him  back  to  his  post  in  the  camp.  The 
witch,  it  should  seem,  had  left  Saul  alone 
with  the  spectre,  to  have  his  talk  with  him 
by  himself;  but  perhaps  hearing  him  fall  and 
grcan,  and  perceiving  him  to  be  in  great 
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agony,  she  came  to  him  (v.  21),  and  was  very 
importunate  with  him  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment, that  he  might  be  able  to  get  clear  from 
her  house,  fearing  that  if  he  should  be  ill, 
especially  if  he  should  die  there,  she  should 
be  punished  for  it  as  a  traitor,  though  she 
had  escaped  punishment  as  a  witch.  This, 
it  is  probable,  rather  than  any  sentiment  of 
kindness,  made  her  solicitous  to  help  him. 
But  what  a  deplorable  condition  had  he 
brought  himself  to  when  he  needed  so  ^vretch- 
ed  a  comforter!  1.  She  showed  herself  very 
importunate  wdth  him  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment. She  pleaded  (u  .21)  that  she  had  obeyed 
his  voice  to  the  endangering  of  her  life,  and 
why  therefore  should  not  he  hearken  to  her 
voice  for  the  relieving  of  his  life  ?  v.  22.  She 
had  a  fat  calf  at  hand  (and  the  word  signifies 
one  that  was  made  use  of  in  treading  out 
the  corn,  and  therefore  could  the  worse  be 
spared) ;  this  she  prepared  for  his  entertain- 
ment, V.  24.  Josephus  is  large  in  applaud- 
ing the  extraordinary  courtesy  and  liberality 
of  this  woman,  and  recommending  what  she 
did  as  an  example  of  compassion  to  the  dis- 
tressed, and  readiness  to  communicate  for 
their  relief,  though  we  have  no  prospect  of  be- 
ing recompensed.  2.  He  showed  himself  very 
averse  to  it :  He  refused,  and  said,  I  will  not 
eat  (v.  23),  choosing  rather  to  die  obscurely 
by  famine  than  honourably  by  the  sword. 
Had  he  laboured  only  under  a  defect  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  food  might  have  helped  him; 
but,  alas !  his  case  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
such  succours.  What  are  dainty  meats  to  a 
wounded  conscience  ?  As  vinegar  upon  nitre, 
so  is  he  that  sings  songs  to  a  heavy  heart,  so 
disagreeable  and  unwelcome.  3.  The  woman 
at  length,  with  the  help  of  his  servants,  over- 
persuaded  him,  against  his  inclination  and 
resolution,  to  take  some  refreshment.  Not 
by  force,  but  by  friendly  advice,  they  com- 
pelled him  (v.  23),  and  of  no  other  than  such 
a  rational  and  courteous  compulsion  are  we 
to  understand  that  in  the  parable,  Compel 
them  to  come  in,  Luke  xiv.  23.  How  forcible 
are  right  words,  when  men  are  pressed  by 
them  to  that  which  is  for  their  o^vn  interest  I 
Job  vi.  25.  Saul  was  somewhat  revived  with 
this  entertainment ;  so  that  he  and  his  ser- 
vants, when  they  had  eaten,  rose  up  and  went 
away  before  it  was  light  (v.  25),  that  they 
might  hasten  to  their  business  and  that  they 
might  not  be  seen  to  come  out  of  such  a 
scandalous  house.  Josephus  here  much  ad- 
mires the  bravery  and  magnanimity  of  Saul, 
that,  though  he  was  assured  he  should  lose 
both  his  life  and  honour,  yet  he  would  not 
desert  his  army,  but  resolutely  returned  to 
the  camp,  and  stood  ready  for  an  engage- 
ment. I  wonder  more  at  the  hardness  of  his 
heart,  that  he  did  not  again  apply  to  God  by 
repentance  and  prayer,  in  hopes  yet  to  obtain 
at  least  a  reprieve;  but  he  desperately  ran 
headlong  upon  his  o^vn  ruin.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, now  that  rage  and  envy  possessed  him 
to  the  uttermost,  he  was  the  better  reconciled 
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to  his  hard  fate,  being  told  that  his  sons,  and 
Jonathan  among  the  rest,  whom  he  hated 
for  his  affection  to  David,  should  die  with 
him.  If  he  must  fall,  he  cared  not  what  de- 
solations of  his  family  and  kingdom  accom- 
panied his  fall,  hoping  it  would  be  the  worse 
for  his  successor.  'Efiov  Sravovrog  yaia  fiix^krw 
TTvpL — I  care  not  if,  when  I  am  dead,  the 
world  should  be  set  on  fire.  He  begged  not, 
as  David,  "  Let  thy  hand  be  against  me,  but 
not  against  thy  people." 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

How  Saul,  who  was  forsaken  of  God,  when  be  was  in  a  strait  was 
more  and  more  perplexed  and  embarrassed  with  his  own  coun- 
sels, we  read  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  In  this  chapter  we 
find  how  David,  who  kept  close  to  God,  when  he  was  in  a  strait 
was  extricated  and  hrought  off  by  the  providence  of  God,  with- 
out any  contrivance  of  his  own.  We  have  him,  I.  Marching 
with  the  Philistines,  ver.  1,  2.  11.  Excepted  against  by  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines,  ver.  3—5.  III.  Happily  dismissed  by 
Achish  from  that  service  which  did  so  ill  become  him,  and  which 
yet  he  knew  not  how  to  decline,  ver.  6 — 11. 

NOW  the  Philistines  gathered  to- 
gether all  their  armies  to  Aphek: 
and  the  Israelites  pitched  by  a  foun- 
tain which  is  in  Jezreel.  2  And  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines  passed  on  by 
hundreds,  and  by  thousands :  but 
David  and  his  men  passed  on  in  the 
rereward  with  Achish.  3  Then  said 
the  princes  of  the  Philistines,  What 
do  these  Hebrews  here  ?  And  Achish 
said  unto  the  princes  of  the  Philis- 
tines, Is  not  this  David,  the  servant 
of  Saul  the  king  of  Israel,  which  hath 
been  with  me  these  days,  or  these 
years,  and  I  have  found  no  fault  in 
him  since  he  fell  unto  me  unto  this 
day  ?  4  And  the  princes  of  the  Phi- 
listines were  wroth  with  him;  and 
the  princes  of  the  Philistines  said 
unto  him,  Make  this  fellow  return, 
that  he  may  go  again  to  his  place 
which  thou  hast  appointed  him,  and 
let  him  not  go  down  with  us  to  bat- 
tle, lest  in  the  battle  he  be  an  adver- 
sary to  us ;  for  wherewith  should  he 
reconcile  himself  unto  his  master? 
should  it  not  be  with  the  heads  of 
these  men  ?  5  Is  not  this  David,  of 
whom  they  sang  one  to  another  in 
dances,  saying,  Saul  slew  his  thou- 
sands, and  David  his  ten  thousands  ? 
Here  is,  I.  The  great  strait  that  David  was 
in,  which  we  may  suppose  he  himself  was 
aware  of,  though  we  read  not  of  his  asking 
advice  from  God,  nor  of  any  project  of  his  own 
to  get  clear  of  it.  The  two  armies  of  the 
Philistines  and  the  Israelites  were  encamped 
and  ready  to  engage,  v.  1.  Achish,  who  had 
been  kind  to  David,  had  obliged  him  to  come 
himself  and  bring  the  forces  he  had  into  his 
service.    David  came  accordingly,  and,  upon 
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a  review  of  the  army,  was  found  with  Achish, 
in  the  post  assigned  him  in  the  rear,  v.  2. 
Now,  1,  If,  when  the  armies  engaged,  he 
should  retire,  and  quit  his  post,  he  would 
fall  under  the  indelible  reproach,  not  only  of 
cowardice  and  treachery,  but  of  base  ingra- 
titude to  Achish,  Avho  had  been  his  protector 
and  benefactor  and  had  reposed  a  confidence 
in  him,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  a 
very  honourable  commission.  Such  an  un- 
principled thing  as  this  he  could  by  no  means 
persuade  himself  to  do.  2.  If  he  should,  as 
was  expected  from  him,  fight  for  the  PhiUs- 
tines  against  Israel,  he  would  incur  the  im- 
putation of  being  an  enemy  to  the  Israel  of 
God  and  a  traitor  to  his  country,  would  make 
his  own  people  hate  him,  and  unanimously 
oppose  his  coming  to  the  crown,  as  unworthy 
the  name  of  an  Israelite,  much  more  the 
honour  and  trust  of  a  king  of  Israel,  when  he 
had  fought  against  them  under  the  banner  of 
the  uncircumcised.  If  Saul  should  be  killed 
(as  it  proved  he  was)  in  this  engagement,  the 
fault  would  be  laid  at  David's  door,  as  if  he 
had  killed  him.  So  that  on  each  side  there 
seemed  to  be  both  sin  and  scandal.  This 
was  the  strait  he  was  in ;  and  a  great  strait  it 
was  to  a  good  man,  greater  to  see  sin  before 
him  than  to  see  trouble.  Into  this  strait  he 
brought  himself  by  his  own  unadvisedness, 
in  quitting  the  land  of  Judah,  and  going 
among  the  uncircumcised.  It  is  strange  5* 
those  that  associate  themselves  with  wicked 
people,  and  grow  intimate  with  them,  come 
oflF  without  guilt,  or  grief,  or  both.  What  he 
himself  proposed  to  do  does  not  appear.  Per- 
haps he  designed  to  act  only  as  keeper  to  the 
king's  head,  the  post  assigned  him  {ch.  xxviii. 
2)  and  not  to  do  any  thing  oflfensively  against 
Israel.  But  it  would  have  been  very  hard  to 
come  so  near  the  brink  of  sin  and  not  to  fall 
in.  Therefore,  though  God  might  justly  have 
left  him  in  this  difficulty,  to  chastise  him  for 
his  folly,  yet,  because  his  heart  was  upright 
with  him,  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
tempted  above  what  he  was  able,  but  with  the 
temptation  made  a  way  for  him  to  escape,  1 
Cor.  X.  13. 

II.  A  door  opened  for  his  deliverance  out 
of  this  strait.  God  inclined  the  hearts  of  the 
princes  of  the  Philistines  to  oppose  his  being 
employed  in  the  battle,  and  to  insist  upon 
his  being  dismissed.  Thus  their  enmity  be- 
friended him,  when  no  friend  he  had  was 
capable  of  doing  him  such  a  kindness.  1. 
It  was  a  proper  question  which  they  asked, 
upon  the  mustering  of  the  forces,  *'  What  do 
these  Hebrews  here  ?  v.Z.  What  confidence 
can  we  put  in  them,  or  what  service  can  we 
expect  from  them  ?"  A  Hebrew  is  out  of  his 
place,  and,  if  he  has  the  spirit  of  a  Hebrew, 
is  out  of  his  element,  when  he  is  in  the  camp 
of  the  Philistines,  and  deserves  to  be  made 
uneasy  there.  David  used  to  hate  the  con- 
gregation of  evil  doers,  however  he  came  now 
to  be  among  them,  Ps.  xxvi.  5.  It  was  an 
honourable  testimony  which  Achish,  on  this 
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occasion,  gave  to  David.  He  looked  upon 
him  as  a  refugee,  that  fled  from  a  wrongful 
prosecution  in  his  own  country,  and  had  put 
himself  under  his  protection,  whom  therefore 
he  was  obliged,  in  justice,  to  take  care  of, 
and  thought  he  might  in  prudence  employ  ; 
"  for  (says  he)  he  has  been  with  me  these 
days,  or  these  years,"  that  is,  a  considerable 
time,  many  days  at  his  court  and  a  year  or 
two  in  his  country,  and  he  never  found  any 
fault  in  him,  nor  saw  any  cause  to  distrust 
his  fidelity,  or  to  think  any  other  than  that 
he  had  heartily  come  over  to  him.  By  this 
it  appears  that  David  had  conducted  himself 
with  a  great  deal  of  caution,  and  had  pru- 
dently concealed  the  affection  he  still  re- 
tained for  his  own  people.  We  have  need  to 
walk  in  wisdom  towards  those  that  are  without, 
to  keep  our  mouth  when  the  wicked  is  bejore 
us,  and  to  be  upon  the  reserve.  3,  Yet  the 
princes  are  peremptory  in  it,  that  he  must  be 
sent  home ;  and  they  give  good  reasons  for 
their  insisting  on  it.  (1.)  Because  he  had 
been  an  old  enemy  to  the  Philistines ;  wit- 
ness what  was  sung  in  honour  of  his  tri- 
umphs over  them  :  Saul  slew  his  thousands, 
and  David  his  ten  thousands,  v.  5.  "  It  will 
be  a  reproach  to  us  to  harbour  and  trust  so 
noted  a  destroyer  of  our  people  ;  nor  can  it 
be  thought  that  he  will  now  act  heartily 
against  Saul  who  then  acted  so  vigorously 
with  him  and  for  him."  Who  would  be  fond 
of  popular  praise  or  applause  when,  even 
that  may,  another  time,  be  turned  against  a 
man  to  his  reproach  ?  (2.)  Because  he  might 
be  a  most  dangerous  enemy  to  them,  and  do 
them  more  mischief  than  all  Saul's  army 
could  (v.  4) :  "  He  may  in  the  battle  be  an  ad- 
versary to  us,  and  surprise  us  with  an  attack 
in  the  rear,  while  their  army  charges  us  in 
the  front;  and  we  have  reason  to  think  he 
will  do  so,  that,  by  betraying  us,  he  may  re- 
concile himself  to  his  master.  Who  can 
trust  a  man  who,  besides  his  affection  to  his 
country,  will  think  it  his  interest  to  be  false 
to  us  ?"  It  is  dangerous  to  put  confidence 
in  a  reconciled  enemy. 


G  Then  Achish  called  David,  and 
said  unto  him,  Surely,  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  thou  hast  been  upright,  and 
thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in  with 
me  in  the  host  is  good  in  my  sight : 
for  I  have  not  found  evil  in  thee  since 
the  day  of  thy  coming  unto  me  unto 
this  day:  nevertheless  the  lords  fa- 
vour thee  not.  7  Wherefore  now 
return,  and  go  in  peace,  that  thou 
displease  not  the  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines. 8  And  David  said  unto  Achish, 
But  what  have  I  done?  and  what 
hast  thou  found  in  thy  servant  so 
long  as  I  have  been  with  thee  unto 
this  day,  that  I  may  not  go  fight 
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against  the  enemies  of  my  lord  the 
king  ?  9  And  Achish  answered  and 
said  to  David,  I  know  that  thou  art 
good  in  my  sight,  as  an  angel  of  God  : 
notwithstanding  the  princes  of  the 
Philistines  have  said,  He  shall  not  go 
up  with  us  to  the  battle.  10  Where- 
fore now  rise  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing with  thy  master's  servants  that 
are  come  with  thee :  and  as  soon  as 
ye  be  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
have  light,  depart.  11  So  David 
and  his  men  rose  up  early  to  depart 
in  the  morning,  to  return  into  the 
land  of  the  Philistines.  And  the 
Philistines  went  up  to  Jezreel. 

If  the  reasons  Achish  had  to  trust  David 
were  stronger  than  the  reasons  which  the 
princes  offered  why  they  should  distrust  him 
(as  I  do  not  see  that,  in  policy,  they  were, 
for  the  princes  were  certainly  in  the  right), 
yet  Achish  was  but  one  of  five,  though  the 
chief,  and  the  only  one  that  had  the  title  of 
king ;  accordingly,  in  a  council  of  war  held 
on  this  occasion,  he  was  over-voted,  and 
obliged  to  dismiss  David,  though  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  him.  Kings  cannot  always 
do  as  they  would,  nor  have  such  as  they 
would  about  them. 

I.  The  discharge  Achish  gives  him  is  very 
honourable,  and  not  a  final  discharge,  but  only 
from  the  present  service.  1.  He  signifies 
the  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  he  had 
taken  in  him  and  in  his  conversation :  Thou 
art  good  in  my  sight  as  an  angel  of  God, 
v.  9.  Wise  and  good  men  will  gain  respect, 
wherever  they  go,  from  all  that  know  how  to 
make  a  right  estimate  of  persons  and  things, 
though  of  different  professions  in  religion. 
What  Achish  says  of  David,  God,  by  the 
prophet,  says  of  the  house  of  David  (Zech.  xii. 
8),  that  it  shall  be  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord. 
But  the  former  is  a  court-compliment;  the 
latter  is  a  divine  promise.  2.  He  gives  him 
a  testimonial  of  his  good  behaviour,  v.  6. 
It  is  very  full  and  in  obliging  terms :  "  Thou 
hast  been  upright,  and  thy  whole  conduct  has 
been  good  in  my  sight,  and  /  have  not  found 
evil  in  thee"  Saul  would  not  have  given 
him  such  a  testimonial,  though  he  had  done 
far  more  service  to  him  than  Achish.  God's 
people  should  behave  themselves  always  so 
inoffensively  as  if  possible  to  get  the  good 
word  of  all  they  have  dealings  with  ;  and  it 
is  a  debt  we  owe  to  those  who  have  acquitted 
themselves  well  to  give  them  the  praise  of  it. 
3.  He  lays  all  the  blame  of  his  dismission 
upon  the  princes,  who  would  by  no  means 
suffer  him  to  continue  in  the  camp.  "  The 
king  loves  thee  entirelv,  and  would  venture 
his  hfe  in  thy  hand ;  but  the  lords  favour  thee 
not,  and  we  must  not  disoblige  them,  nor  can 
we  oppose  them  ;  therefore  return  and  po  in 
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peace."  lie  had  better  part  with  his  favourite 
than  occasion  a  disgust  among  his  generals 
and  a  mutiny  in  his  army.  Achish  intimates 
a  reason  why  they  were  uneasy.  It  was  not 
so  much  for  David's  own  sake  as  for  the  sake 
of  his  soldiers  that  attended  him,  whom  he 
calls  his  master's  servants  (namely,  Saul's), 
V.  10.  They  could  trust  him,  but  not  them. 
(4.)  He  orders  him  to  be  gone  early,  as  soon 
as  it  was  light  (v.  10),  to  prevent  their  further 
resentments,  and  the  jealousies  they  would 
have  been  apt  to  conceive  if  he  had  Hngered. 

n.  His  reception  of  this  discourse  is  very 
complimental ;  but,  I  fear,  not  without  some 
degree  of  dissimulation.  "  What  ?"  says 
David,  "  must  I  leave  my  lord  the  king,  whom 
I  am  bound  by  office  to  protect,  just  now 
when  he  is  going  to  expose  himself  in  the 
field  ?  Why  may  not  I  go  and  Jight  against  the 
enemies  of  my  lord  the  king  F"  v.  8.  He 
seemed  anxious  to  serve  him  when  he  was  at 
this  juncture  really  anxious  to  leave  him, 
but  he  was  not  willing  that  Achish  should 
know  that  he  was.  No  one  knows  how 
strong  the  temptation  is  to  compliment  and 
dissemble  which  those  are  in  that  attend 
great  men,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  avoid  it. 

HI.  God's  providence  ordered  it  wisely  and 
graciously  for  him.  For,  besides  that  the 
snare  was  broken  and  he  was  delivered  out 
of  the  dilemma  to  which  he  was  first  reduced, 
it  proved  a  happy  hastening  of  him  to  the 
relief  of  his  own  city,  which  sorely  wanted 
him,  though  he  did  not  know  it.  Thus  the 
disgrace  which  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
put  upon  him  proved,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  an  advantage  to  him.  The  steps  of  a 
good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord,  and  he  de- 
lightetk  in  his  way.  What  he  does  with  us 
we  know  not  now,  but  we  shall  know  here- 
after, and  shall  see  it  was  all  for  good. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

■When  David  was  dismissed  from  the  army  of  the  Philistines  he 
did  not  go  over  to  the  camp  of  Israel,  but,  being  expelled  by 
Saul,  observed  an  exact  neutrality,  and  silently  retired  to  his 
own  city  Ziklag,  leaving  the  armies  ready  to  engage.  Now  here 
we  are  told,  I.  What  a  melancholy  posture  he  found  the  city  in, 
all  laid  waste  by  the  Amalekites,  and  what  distress  it  occasioned 
him  aud  his  men,  ver.  1 — 6.  II.  What  course  he  took  to  re- 
cover what  he  had  lost.  He  enquired  of  God,  and  took  out  a 
commission  from  him  (ver./,  8),  pursued  the  enemy  (ver.  9, 
10),  gained  intelligence  from  a  straggler  (ver.  11 — 15),  attacked 
and  routed  the  plunderers  (ver.  16,  17),  and  recovered  all  that 
they  had  carried  off,  ver.  18—20.  III.  What  method  he  ob- 
served ill  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  ver.  21 — 31. 

AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  David 
and  his  men  were  come  to  Zik- 
lag  on  the  third  day,  that  the  Amalek- 
ites had  invaded  the  south,  and  Zik- 
lag,  and  smitten  Ziklag,  and  burned 
it  with  fire;  2  And  had  taken  the 
women  captives,  that  luere  therein : 
they  slew  not  any,  either  great  or 
small,  but  carried  them  away,  and 
went  on  their  way.  3  So  David  and 
his  men  came  to  the  city,  and,  be- 
hold, it  was  burned  with  fire ;  and 
their  wives,  and  their  sons,  and  their 
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daughters,  were  taken  captives.  A 
Then  David  and  the  people  that  were 
with  him  lifted  up  their  voice  and 
wept,  until  they  had  no  more  power 
to  weep.  5  And  David's  two  wives 
were  taken  captives,  Ahinoam  the 
Jezreelitess,  and  Abigail  the  wife  of 
Nabal  the  Carmelite.  6  And  David 
was  greatly  distressed ;  for  the  people 
spake  of  stoning  him,  because  the 
soul  of  all  the  people  was  grieved, 
every  man  for  his  sons  and  for  his 
daughters :  but  David  encouraged 
himself  in  the  Lord  his  God. 

Here  we  have,  I.  The  descent  which  the 
Amalekites  made  upon  Ziklag  in  David's  ab- 
sence, and  the  desolations  they  made  there. 
They  surprised  the  city  when  it  was  left  un- 
guarded, plundered  it,  burnt  it,  and  carried 
all  the  women  and  children  captives,  v.  1,  2. 
They  intended,  by  this,  to  revenge  the  like 
havoc  that  David  had  lately  made  of  them 
and  their  country,  ch.  xxvii.  8.  He  that  had 
made  so  many  enemies  ought  not  to  have 
left  his  own  concerns  so  naked  and  defence- 
less. Those  that  make  bold  with  others 
must  expect  that  others  will  make  as  bold 
with  them  and  provide  accordingly.  Now 
observe  in  this,  1.  The  cruelty  of  Saul's  pity 
(as  it  proved)  in  sparing  the  Amalekites  ;  if 
he  had  utterly  destroyed  them,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  these  would  not  have  been  in 
being  to  do  this  mischief.  2.  How  David 
was  corrected  for  being  so  forward  to  go 
with  the  Philistines  against  Israel.  God 
showed  him  that  he  had  better  have  staid  at 
home  and  looked  after  his  own  business. 
When  we  go  abroad  in  the  way  of  our  duty 
we  may  comfortably  hope  that  God  will  take 
care  of  our  families  in  our  absence,  but  not 
otherwise.  3.  How  wonderfully  God  in- 
clined the  hearts  of  these  Amalekites  to  carry 
the  women  and  children  away  captives,  and 
not  to  kill  them.  When  David  invaded  them 
he  put  all  to  the  sword  {ch.  xxvii.  9),  and 
no  reason  can  be  given  why  they  did  not 
retaliate  upon  this  city,  but  that  God  re- 
strained them ;  for  he  has  all  hearts  in  his 
hands,  and  says  to  the  fury  of  the  most  cruel 
men.  Hitherto  thou  shall  come,  and  no  further. 
Whether  they  spared  them  to  lead  them  in 
triumph,  or  to  sell  them,  or  to  use  them  for 
slaves,  God's  hand  must  be  acknowledged, 
who  designed  to  make  use  of  the  Amalekites 
for  the  correction,  not  for  the  destruction,  of 
the  house  of  David. 

H.  The  confusion  and  consternation  that 
David  and  his  men  were  in  when  they  found 
their  houses  in  ashes  and  their  wives  and 
children  gone  into  captivity.  Three  days' 
march  they  had  from  the  camp  of  the  Philis- 
tines to  Ziklag,  and  now  that  they  came 
thither  weary,  but  hoping  to  find  rest  in 
their  houses  and  joy  in  their  families,  behold 
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a  black  and  dismal  scene  was  presented  to 
tnem  {v.  3),  which  made  ^  them  all  weep 
(David  himself  not  excepted),  though  they 
were  men  of  war,  till  they  had  no  more  power 
to  weep,  V.  4.  The  mention  of  David's  wives, 
Ahinoam  and  Abigail,  and  their  being  carried 
captive,  intimates  that  this  circumstance  went 
nearer  his  heart  than  any  thing  else.  Note, 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  boldest  and 
bravest  spirits  to  lament  the  calamities  of  re- 
lations and  friends.  Observe,  1 .  This  trouble 
came  upon  them  when  they  were  absent.  It 
was  the  ancient  policy  of  Amalek  to  take  Is- 
rael at  an  advantage.  2.  It  met  them  at 
their  return,  and,  for  aught  that  appears, 
their  own  eyes  gave  them  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  it.  Note,  When  we  go  abroad  we 
cannot  foresee  what  evil  tidings  may  meet  us 
when  we  come  home  again.  The  going  out 
may  be  very  cheerful,  and  yet  the  coming  in 
be  very  doleful.  Boast  not  thyself  therefore 
of  to-morrow,  nor  of  to-night  either, /or  thou 
knowest  not  what  a  day,  or  a  piece  of  a  day, 
may  bring  forth,  Prov.  xxvii.  1.  If,  when  we 
come  off  a  journey,  we  find  our  tabernacles 
in  peace,  and  not  laid  waste  as  David  here 
found  his,  let  the  Lord  be  praised  for  it. 

III.  The  mutiny  and  murmuring  of  Da- 
vid's men  against  him  (v.  6) :  David  was 
greatly  distressed,  for,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
losses,  his  own  people  spoke  of  stoning  him, 
1.  Because  they  looked  upon  him  as  the 
occasion  of  their  calamities,  by  the  provoca- 
tion he  had  given  the  Amalekites,  and  his 
indiscretion  in  leaving  Ziklag  without  a  gar- 
rison in  it.  Thus  apt  are  we,  when  we  are 
in  trouble,  to  fly  into  a  rage  against  those 
who  are  in  any  way  the  occasion  of  our 
trouble,  while  we  overlook  the  divine  provi- 
dence, and  have  not  that  regard  to  the  opera- 
tions of  God's  hand  in  it  which  would  silence 
our  passions,  and  make  us  patient.  2.  Be- 
cause now  they  began  to  despair  of  that  pre- 
ferment which  they  had  promised  themselves 
in  following  David.  They  hoped  ere  this  to 
have  been  all  princes ;  and  now  to  find  them- 
selves all  beggars  was  such  a  disappointment 
to  them  as  made  them  grow  outrageous,  and 
threaten  the  life  of  him  on  whom,  under  God, 
they  had  the  greatest  dependence.  What 
absurdities  will  not  ungoverned  passions 
plunge  men  into  ?  This  was  a  sore  trial  to 
the  man  after  God's  pwn  heart,  and  could 
not  but  go  very  near  him.  Saul  had  driven 
him  from  his  country,  the  Phihstincs  had 
driven  him  from  their  camp,  the  Amalekites 
had  plundered  his  city,  his  wives  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  now,  to  complete  his  woe,  his 
own  familiar  friends,  in  whom  he  trusted, 
whom  he  had  sheltered,  and  who  did  eat  of 
his  bread,  instead  of  sympathizing  witli  him 
and  offering  him  any  relief,  lifted  up  the  heel 
(wainst  him,  and  threatened  to  stone  him. 
Great  faith  must  expect  such  severe  exer- 
cises. But  it  is  observable  that  David  was 
reduced  to  this  extremity  just  before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  At  this  very  time, 
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perhaps,  the  stroke  was  struck  which  opened 
the  door  to  his  advancement.  Things  are 
sometimes  at  the  worst  with  the  church  and 
people  of  God  just  before  they  begin  to  mend. 
IV.  David's  pious  dependence  upon  the 
divine  providence  and  grace  in  this  distress : 
But  David  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord  his 
God.  His  men  fretted  at  their  loss.  The 
soul  of  the  people  was  bitter,  so  the  word  is. 
Their  own  discontent  and  impatience  added 
wormwood  and  gall  to  the  affliction  and  mi- 
sery, and  made  their  case  doubly  grievous.  But 
1 .  David  bore  it  better,  though  he  had  more 
reason  than  any  of  them  to  lament  it ;  they 
gave  liberty  to  their  passions,  but  he  set  his 
graces  on  work,  and  by  encouraging  himself 
in  God,  while  they  dispirited  each  other,  he 
kept  his  spirit  calm  and  sedate.  Or,  2.  lliere 
may  be  a  reference  to  the  threatening  words 
his  men  gave  out  against  him.  They  spoke 
of  stoning  him  j  but  he,  not  offering  to  avenge 
the  affront,  nor  terrified  by  their  menaces, 
encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord  his  God,  be- 
lieved, and  considered  with  application  to  his 
present  case,  the  power  and  providence  of 
God,  his  justice  and  goodness,  the  method 
he  commonly  takes  of  bringing  low  and  then 
raising  up,  his  care  of  his  people  that  serve 
him  and  trust  in  him,  and  the  particular 
promises  he  had  made  to  him  of  bringing 
him  safely  to  the  throne;  with  these  con- 
siderations he  supported  himself,  not  doubt, 
ing  but  the  present  trouble  would  end  well. 
Note,  Those  that  have  taken  the  Lord  for 
their  God  may  take  encouragement  from 
their  relation  to  him  in  the  worst  of  times. 
It  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  all  good  people, 
whatever  happens,  to  encourage  themselves 
in  God  as  their  Lord  and  their  God,  assuring 
themselves  that  he  can  and  will  bring  light 
out  of  darkness,  peace  out  of  trouble,  and 
good  out  of  evil,  to  all  that  love  him  and  are 
the  called  according  to  his  purpose,  Rom.  viii. 
28.  It  was  David's  practice,  and  he  had 
the  comfort  of  it.  What  time  I  am  afraid  I 
will  trust  in  thee.  When  he  was  at  his  wits' 
end  he  was  not  at  his  faith's  end. 

7  And  David  said  to  Abiathar  the 
priest,  Ahimelech's  son,  I  pray  thee, 
bring  me  hither  the  ephod.  And 
Abiathar  brought  thither  the  ephod 
to  David.  S  And  David  enquired  at 
the  Lord,  saying.  Shall  I  pursue 
after  this  troop?  shall  I  overtake 
them  ?  And  he  answered  him.  Pur- 
sue :  for  thou  shalt  surely  overtake 
them,  and  without  fail  recover  all.  9 
So  David  went,  he  and  the  six  hun- 
dred men  that  ivere  with  him,  and 
came  to  the  brook  Besor,  where  those 
that  were  left  behind  stayed.  10  But 
David  pursued,  he  and  four  hundred 
men  :  for  two  hundred  abode  behind, 
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which  were  so  faint  that  they  could 
not  go  over  the  brook  Besor.  11  And 
they  found  an  Egyptian  in  the  field, 
and  brought  him  to  David,  and  gave 
him  bread,  and  he  did  eat ;  and  they 
made  him  drink  water;  12  And 
they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  cake  of 
figs,  and  two  clusters  of  raisins  :  and 
when  he  had  eaten,  his  spirit  came 
again  to  him :  for  he  had  eaten  no 
bread,  nor  drunk  any  water,  three 
days  and  three  nights.  13  And  David 
said  unto  him.  To  whom  belongest 
thou?  and  whence  art  thou?  And 
he  said,  I  aw  a  young  man  of  Egypt, 
servant  to  an  Amalekite;  and  my 
master  left  me,  because  three  days 
agone  I  fell  sick.  14  We  made  an 
invasion  upon  the  south  of  the  Che- 
rethites,  and  upon  the  coast  which 
belongeth  to  Judah,  and  upon  the 
south  of  Caleb ;  and  we  burned  Zik- 
lag  with  fire.  15  And  David  said  to 
him.  Canst  thou  bring  me  down  to 
this  company  ?  And  he  said,  Swear 
unto  me  by  God,  that  thou  wilt  nei- 
ther kill  me,  nor  deliver  me  into  the 
hands  of  my  master,  and  I  will  bring 
thee  down  to  this  company.  16  And 
when  he  had  brought  him  down,  be- 
hold, they  were  spread  abroad  upon 
all  the  earth,  eating  and  drinking,  and 
dancing,  because  of  all  the  great  spoil 
that  they  had  taken  out  of  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  and  out  of  the  land 
of  Judah.  17  And  David  smote  them 
from  the  twilight  even  unto  the  even- 
ing of  the  next  day:  and  there  es- 
caped not  a  man  of  them,  save  four 
hundred  young  men,  which  rode  upon 
camels,  and  fled.  18  And  David  re- 
covered all  that  the  Amalekites  had 
carried  away :  and  David  rescued  his 
two  wives.  19  And  there  was  no- 
thing lacking  to  them,  neither  small 
nor  great,  neither  sons  nor  daughters, 
neither  spoil,  nor  any  thing  that  they 
had  taken  to  them :  David  recovered 
all.  20  And  David  took  all  the  flocks 
and  the  herds,  which  they  drave  be- 
fore those  other  cattle,  and  said,  This 
is  David's  spoil. 

Solomon  observes  that  the  righteous  is 
delivered  out  of  trouble  and  the  wicked  cometh 
in  his  stead,  that  the  just  falleth  seven  times 
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a-day  and  risetJt  again;  so  it  was  with  David. 


Many  were  his  troubles,  but  the  Lord  de- 
livered him  out  of  them  all,  and  particularly 
out  of  this  of  which  we  have  here  an  ac- 
count. 

I.  He  enquired  of  the  Lord  both  con- 
cerning his  duty — Shall  I  pursue  after  this 
troop  ^  and  concerning  the  event — Shall  I 
overtake  them?  ».  8.  It  was  a  great  advan- 
tage to  David  that  he  had  the  high  priest 
with  him  and  the  breast-plate  of  judgment, 
which,  as  a  public  person,  he  might  consult 
in  all  his  affairs.  Num.  xxvii.  21.  We  can- 
not thinkthat  he  left  Abiathar  and  the  ephodat 
Ziklag,forthenhe  and  it  would  have  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  Amalekites,  unless  we  may 
suppose  them  hidden  by  a  special  providence, 
that  they  might  be  ready  for  David  to  con- 
sult at  his  return.  If  we  conclude  that 
David  had  his  priest  and  ephod  with  him  in 
the  camp  of  the  Philistines,  it  was  certainly 
a  great  neglect  in  him  that  he  did  not  en- 
quire of  the  Lord  by  them  concerning  his 
engagement  to  Achish.  Perhaps  he  was 
ashamed  to  own  his  religion  so  far  among 
the  uncircumcised ;  but  now  he  begins  to 
apprehend  that  this  trouble  is  brought  upon 
him  to  correct  him  for  that  oversight,  and 
therefore  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  call  for 
the  ephod.  It  is  well  if  we  get  this  good  by 
our  afflictions,  to  be  reminded  by  them  of 
neglected  duties,  and  particularly  to  be 
quickened  by  them  to  enquire  of  the  Lord. 
See  1  Chron.  xv.  13.  David  had  no  room 
to  doubt  but  that  his  war  against  these  Ama- 
lekites was  just,  and  he  had  an  inclination 
strong  enough  to  set  upon  them  when  it 
was  for  the  recovery  of  that  which  was 
dearest  to  him  in  this  world;  and  yet  he 
would  not  go  about  it  without  asking  coun- 
sel of  God,  thereby  owning  his  dependence 
upon  God  and  submission  to  him.  If  we 
thus,  in  all  our  ways,  acknowledge  God,  we 
may  expect  that  he  will  direct  our  steps,  as 
he  did  David's  here,  answering  him  above 
what  he  asked,  with  an  assurance  that  he 
should  recover  all. 

II.  He  went  himself  in  person,  and  took 
with  him  all  the  force  he  had,  in  pursuit  of 
the  Amalekites,  v.  9,  10.  See  how  quickly, 
how  easily,  how  effectually  the  mutinyamong 
the  soldiers  was  quelled  by  his  patience  and 
faith.  When  they  spoke  of  stoning  him 
{v.  6),  if  he  had  spoken  of  hanging  them,  or 
had  ordered  that  the  ringleaders  of  the  fac- 
tion should  immediately  have  their  heads 
struck  off,  though  it  would  have  been  just, 
yet  it  might  have  been  of  pernicious  conse- 
quence to  his  interest  in  this  critical  junc- 
ture ;  and,  while  he  and  his  men  were  con- 
tending, the  Amalekites  would  have  clearly 
carried  off  their  spoil.  But  when  he,  as  a 
deaf  man,  heard  not,  smothered  his  resent- 
ments, and  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord 
his  God,  the  tumult  of  the  people  was  stilled 
by  his  gentleness  and  the  power  of  God  on 
their  hearts ;  and,  being  thus  mildly  treated, 
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they  are  now  as  ready  to  follow  hia  foot  as 
they  were  but  a  little  before  to  fly  in  his  face. 
Meekness  is  the  security  of  any  government. 
All  his  men  were  willing  to  go  along  with 
him  in  pursuit  of  the  Amalekites,  and  he 
needed  them  all ;  but  he  was  forced  to  drop 
a  third  part  of  them  by  the  way ;  200  out  of 
600  were  so  fatigued  with  their  long  march, 
and  so  sunk  under  the  load  of  their  grief, 
that  they  could  not  pass  the  brook  Besor, 
but  staid  behind  there.  This  was,  1.  A 
great  trial  of  David's  faith,  whether  he  could 
go  on,  in  a  dependence  upon  the  word  of 
God,  when  so  many  of  his  men  failed  him. 
When  we  are  disappointed  and  discouraged 
in  our  expectations  from  second  causes,  then 
to  go  on  with  cheerfulness,  confiding  in  the 
divine  power,  this  is  giving  glory  to  God,  by 
believing  against  hope,  m  hope.  2.  A  great 
instance  of  David's  tenderness  to  his  men, 
that  he  would  by  no  means  urge  them  be- 
yond their  strength,  though  the  case  itself 
was  so  very  urgent.  The  Son  of  David  thus 
considers  the  frame  of  his  followers,  who  are 
not  all  alike  strong  and  vigorous  in  their 
spiritual  pursuits  and  conflicts ;  but,  where 
we  are  weak,  there  he  is  kind ;  nay,  more, 
there  he  is  strong,  2  Cor.  xii.  9,  10. 

III.  Providence  thrfew  one  in  their  way 
that  gave  thjsm  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 
motions,  and  guided  theirs ;  a  poor  Egyptian 
lad,  scarcely  alive,  is  made  instrumental  of  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  David.  God  chooses 
the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  with  them  to 
confound  the  wise.  Observe,  1.  His  master's 
cruelty  to  him.  He  had  got  out  of  him  all 
the  service  he  could,  and  when  the  lad  fell 
sick,  probably  being  over-toiled  with  his 
work,  he  barbarously  left  him  to  perish  in 
the  field,  when  he  was  in  no  such  haste  but 
he  might  have  put  him  into  some  of  the  car- 
riages, and  brought  him  home,  or,  at  least, 
have  left  him  wherewithal  to  support  himself. 
That  master  has  the  spirit  of  an  Amalekite, 
not  of  an  Israelite,  that  can  thus  use  a  ser- 
vant worse  than  one  would  use  a  beast.  The 
tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.  This 
Amalekite  thought  he  should  now  have  ser- 
vants enough  of  the  Israelite-captives,  and 
therefore  cared  not  what  became  of  his 
Egyptian  slave,  but  could  willingly  let  him 
die  in  a  ditch  for  want  of  necessaries,  while 
he  himself  was  eating  and  drinking,  v.  16. 
Justly  did  Providence  make  this  poor  servant, 
that  was  thus  basely  abused,  instrumental 
towards  the  destruction  of  a  whole  army  of 
Amalekites  and  his  master  among  the  rest ; 
for  God  hears  the  cry  of  oppressed  servants. 
2.  Dav'.d's  compassion  to  him.  Though  he 
had  reason  to  think  he  was  one  of  those  that 
had  helped  to  destroy  Ziklag,  yet,  finding 
him  in  distress,  he  generously  relieved  him, 
not  only  with  bread  and  water  (v.  1 1),  but 
with  Jigs  and  raisins,  v.  12.  Though  the 
Israelites  were  in  haste,  and  had  no  great 
plenty  for  themselves,  yet  they  would  not 
forbear  to  deliver  one  that  was  draunt  unto 
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death,  nor  say,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not,  Prov. 
xxiv.  11,  12.    Those  are  unworthy  the  name 


of  Israelites  who  shut  up  the  bowels  of  their 
compassion  from  persons  in  distress.  It 
was  also  prudently  done  to  relieve  this  Egyp. 
tian  ;  for,  though  despicable,  he  was  capable 
of  doing  them  service  :  so  it  proved,  though 
they  were  not  certain  of  this  when  they  re- 
lieved him.  It  is  a  good  reason  why  we 
should  neither  do  an  injury  nor  deny  a  kind- 
ness to  any  man  that  we  know  not  but,  some 
time  or  other,  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  re- 
turn either  a  kindness  or  an  injury.  3.  The 
intelligence  David  received  from  this  poor 
Egyptian  when  he  had  come  to  himself.  He 
gave  him  an  account  concerning  his  party, 
(].)  What  they  had  done  (v.  14):  We  made 
an  invasion,  &c.  The  countries  which  David 
had  pretended  to  Achish  to  have  made  an 
incursion  upon  (cA.  xxvii.  10)  they  really 
had  invaded  and  laid  waste.  What  was 
then  false  now  proved  too  true.  (2.)  Whi- 
ther they  had  gone,  v.  15.  This  he  pro- 
mised David  to  inform  him  of  upon  condi- 
tion he  would  spare  his  life  and  protect  him 
from  his  master,  who,  if  he  could  hear  of 
him  again  (he  thought),  would  add  cruelty  to 
cruelty.  Such  an  opinion  this  poor  Egyp- 
tian had  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath  that  he 
desired  no  greater  security  for  his  life  than 
this :  Swear  unto  me  by  God,  not  by  the  gods 
of  Egypt  or  Amalek,  but  by  the  one  supreme 
God. 

IV.  David,  being  directed  to  the  place 
where  they  lay,  securely  celebrating  their 
triumphs,  fell  upon  them,  and,  as  he  used  to 
pray,  saiv  his  desire  upon  his  enemies.  1. 
The  spoilers  were  cut  off".  The  Amalekites, 
finding  the  booty  was  rich,  and  having  got 
with  it  (as  they  thought)  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger,  were  making  themselves  very  merry 
with  it,  V.  16.  All  thoughts  of  war  were 
laid  aside,  nor  were  they  in  any  haste 
to  house  their  prey,  but  spread  themselves 
abroad  on  the  earth  in  the  most  careless  man- 
ner that  could  be,  and  there  they  were  found 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  dancing,  probably 
in  honour  of  their  idol-gods,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  praise  of  their  success.  In  this 
posture  David  surprised  them,  which  made 
the  conquest  of  them,  and  the  blow  he  gave 
them,  the  more  easy  to  him  and  the  more 
dismal  to  them.  Then  are  sinners  nearest 
to  ruin  when  they  cry.  Peace  and  safety,  and 
put  the  evil  day  far  from  them.  Nor  does 
any  thing  give  our  spiritual  enemies  more 
advantage  against  us  than  sensuality  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  flesh.  Eating,  and  drink- 
ing, and  dancing,  have  been  the  soft  and 
pleasant  way  in  which  many  have  gone  down 
to  the  congregation  of  the  dead.  Finding 
them  thus  off"  their  guard,  and  from  their 
arms  (many  of  them,  it  may  be,  drunk,  and 
unable  to  make  any  resistance),  he  put  them 
all  to  the  sword,  and  only  400  escaped,  v.  17. 
Thus  is  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  short, 
and  wrath  comes  on  them,  as  on  Belshazzar, 
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when  they  are  in  the  midst  of  their  jollity.  | 
2.  The  spoil  was  recovered  and  brought  off, 
and  nothing  was  lost,  but  a  great  deal  gotten. 
(1.)  They  retrieved  all  their  own  (y.  18,  19): 
David  rescued  his  two  wives;  this  is  men- 
tioned particularly,  because  this  pleased 
David  more  than  all  the  rest  of  his  achieve- 
ments. Providence  had  so  ordered  it  that 
the  Amalekites  carefully  preserved  all  that 
they  had  taken,  concluding  that  they  kept  it 
for  themselves,  though  really  they  preserved 
it  for  the  right  owners,  so  that  there  was  no- 
thing lacking  to  them ;  so  it  proved,  when 
they  concluded  all  was  gone  :  so  much  better 
is  God  oftentimes  to  us  than  our  own  fears. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  was  indeed  the  Son  of  David 
and  the  Son  of  Abraham,  in  this  resembling 
them  both  (Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  16,  and 
David  here),  that  he  took  the  prey  from  the 
mighty,  and  led  captivity  captive.  But  this 
was  not  all.  (2.)  They  took  all  that  belonged 
to  the  Amalekites  besides  (v.  20) :  Flocks  and 
herds,  either  such  as  were  taken  from  the 
Philistines  and  others,  which  David  had  the 
disposal  of  by  the  law  of  war  ;  or  perhaps 
he  made  a  sally  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  fetched  off  these  flocks  and  herds  thence, 
as  interest  for  his  own.  This  drove  was  put 
in  the  van  of  the  triumph,  with  this  procla- 
I  mation,  "  This  is  David's  spoil.  This  we 
j  may  thank  him  for."  Those  who  lately 
)  spoke  of  stoning  him  now  caressed  him  and 
j  cried  him  up,  because  they  got  by  him  more 
than  they  had  then  lost.  Thus  are  the  world 
and  its  sentiments  governed  by  interest. 

21  And  David  came  to  the  two 
hundred  men,  which  were  so  faint 
that  they  could  not  follow  David, 
whom  they  had  made  also  to  abide 
at  the  brook  Besor :  and  they  went 
forth  to  meet  David,  and  to  meet  the 
people  that  were  with  him  :  and  when 
David  came  near  to  the  people,  he 
saluted  them.  22  Then  answered  all 
the  wicked  men  and  men  of  Belial,  of 
those  that  went  with  David,  and  said, 
Because  they  went  not  with  us,  we 
will  not  give  them  aught  of  the  spoil 
that  we  have  recovered,  save  to  every 
man  his  wife  and  his  children,  that 
they  may  lead  them  away,  and  depart. 

23  Then  said  David,  Ye  shall  not  do 
so,  my  brethren,  with  that  which  the 
Lord  hath  given  us,  who  hath  pre- 
served us,  and  delivered  the  company 
that  came  against  us  into  our  hand. 

24  For  who  will  hearken  unto  you  in 
this  matter  ?  but  as  his  part  is  that 
goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so  shall  his 
part  be  that  tarrieth  by  the  stuff: 
they  shall  part  alike.     25  And  it  was 
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so  from  that  day  forward,  that  he 
made  it  a  statute  and  an  ordinance 
for  Israel  unto  this  day.  26  And 
when  David  came  to  Ziklag,  he  sent 
of  the  spoil  unto  the  elders  of  Judah, 
even  to  his  friends,  saying.  Behold  a 
present  for  you  of  the  spoil  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  ;  2J  To  them 
which  ivere  in  Beth-el,  and  to  them 
which  were  in  south  Ramoth,  and  to 
them  which  were  in  Jattir,  28  And 
to  them  which  were  in  Aroer,  and  to 
them  which  were  in  Siphmoth,  and  to 
them  which  were  in  Eshtemoa,  29 
And  to  them  which  were  in  Rachal, 
and  to  them  which  were  in  the  cities 
of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  to  them 
which  luere  in  the  cities  of  the  Ke- 
nites,  30  And  to  them  which  were  in 
Hormah,  and  to  them  which  were  in 
Chorashan,  and  to  them  which  were  in 
Athach,  3 1  And  to  them  which  were 
in  Hebron,  and  to  all  the  places  where 
David  himself  and  his  men  were  wont 
to  haunt. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  spoil  which  was  taken  from  the 
Amalekites.  When  the  Amalekites  had  car- 
ried away  a  rich  booty  from  the  land  ol 
Judah  and  the  Phihstines  they  spent  it  in 
sensuality,  in  eating,  and  drinking,  and 
making  merry  with  it ;  but  David  disposed 
of  the  spoil  taken  after  another  manner,  as 
one  that  knew  that  justice  and  charity  must 
govern  us  in  the  use  we  make  of  whatever 
we  have  in  this  world.  What  God  gives  us 
he  designs  we  should  do  good  with,  not 
serve  our  lusts  with.  In  the  distribution  of 
the  spoil, 

I.  David  was  just  and  kind  to  those  who 
abode  by  the  stuff.  They  came  forth  to  meet 
the  conquerors,  and  to  congratulate  them  on 
this  success,  though  they  could  not  contri- 
bute to  it  (v.  21);  for  we  should  rejoice  in  a 
good  work  done,  though  Providence  had  laid 
us  aside  and  rendered  us  incapable  of  lend- 
ing a  hand  to  it.  David  received  their  ad- 
dress very  kindly,  and  was  so  far  from  up- 
braiding them  with  their  weakness  that  he 
showed  himself  solicitous  concerning  them. 
He  saluted  them ;  he  asked  them  of  peace  (so 
the  word  is),  enquired  how  they  did,  because 
he  had  left  them  faint  and  not  well;  or 
wished  them  peace,  bade  them  be  of  good 
cheer,  they  should  lose  nothing  by  staying 
behind ;  for  of  this  they  seemed  afraid,  as 
perhaps  David  saw  by  their  countenances. 

1.  There  were  those  that  opposed  their 
coming  in  to  share  in  the  spoil;  some  of 
David's  soldiers,  probably  the  same  that 
spoke  of  stoning  him,  spoke  now  of  defrauding 
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their  brethren  ;  they  are  called  wicked  men 
and  men  of  Belial,  v.  22.  Let  not  the  best 
of  men  think  it  strange  if  they  have  those 
attending  them  that  are  very  bad  and  they 
cannot  prevail  to  make  them  better.  We 
may  suppose  that  David  had  instructed  his 
soldiers,  and  prayed  with  them,  and  yet 
there  were  many  among  them  that  were 
wicked  men  and  men  of  Belial,  often  terri- 
fied with  the  apprehensions  of  death  and  yet 
wicked  men  still  and  men  of  Belial.  These 
made  a  motion  that  the  200  men  who  abode 
by  the  stuff  should  only  have  their  wives  and 
children  given  them,  but  none  of  their  goods. 
Well  might  they  be  called  wicked  men ;  for 
this  bespeaks  them,  (1.)  Very  covetous  them- 
selves and  greedy  of  gain ;  for  hereby  the 
more  would  fall  to  their  share.  Awhile  ago 
they  would  gladly  have  given  half  their  own 
to  recover  the  other  half,  yet  now  that  they 
have  all  their  own  they  are  not  content  un- 
less they  can  have  their  brethren's  too ;  so 
soon  do  men  forget  their  low  estate.  All 
seek  their  own,  and  too  often  more  than 
their  own.  (2.)  Very  barbarous  to  their 
brethren ;  for,  to  give  them  their  wives  and 
children,  and  not  their  estates,  was  to  give 
them  the  mouths  without  the  meat.  What 
joy  could  they  have  of  their  famihes  if  they 
had  nothing  to  maintain  them  with  ?  Was 
this  to  do  as  they  would  be  done  by  ?  Those 
are  men  of  Belial  indeed  who  delight  in  put- 
ting hardships  upon  their  brethren,  and  care 
not  who  is  starved,  so  they  may  be  fed  to 
the  full. 

2.  David  would  by  no  means  admit  this, 
but  ordered  that  those  who  tarried  behind 
should  come  in  for  an  equal  share  in  the 
spoils  with  those  that  went  to  the  battle,  v. 
23,  24.  This  he  did,  (1.)  In  gratitude  to 
God.  The  spoil  we  have  is  that  which  God 
has  given  us ;  we  have  it  from  him,  and 
therefore  must  use  it  under  his  direction  as 
good  stewards.  Let  this  check  us  when  we 
are  tempted  to  misapply  that  which  God  has 
entrusted  us  with  of  this  world's  goods. 
"  Nay,  I  must  not  do  so  with  that  which  God 
nas  given  me,  not  serve  Satan  and  a  base 
lust  with  those  things  which  are  not  only  the 
creatures  of  his  power,  but  the  gifts  of  his 
bounty.  God  has  recompensed  us  by  de- 
livering the  company  that  came  against  us 
into  our  hand,  let  not  us  then  wrong  our 
brethren.  God  has  been  kind  to  us  in  pre- 
serving us  and  giving  us  victory,  let  not  us 
be  unkind  to  them."  God's  mercy  to  us 
should  make  us  merciful  to  one  another. 
.2.)  In  justice  to  them.  It  was  true  they 
tarried  behind ;  but,  [l.]  It  was  not  for  want 
of  good- will  to  the  cause  or  to  their  brethren, 
but  because  they  had  not  strength  to  keep  \\p 
with  them.  It  was  not  their  fault,  but  their 
mfelicity ;  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  suf- 
fer for  it.  [2.]  Though  they  tarried  behind 
now,  they  had  formerly  engaged  many  times 
in  battle  and  done  their  cart  as  well  as  the 
best  of  their  brethren,  and  their  former  ser- 
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vices  must  be  considered  now  that  there  was 
something  to  enjoy.  [3.]  Even  now  they 
did  good  service,  for  they  abode  by  the  stufti 
to  guard  that  which  somebody  must  take 
care  of,  else  that  might  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  some  other  enemy.  Every  post  of 
service  is  not  alike  a  post  of  honour,  yet 
those  that  are  in  any  way  serviceable  to  the 
common  interest,  though  in  a  meaner  sta- 
tion, ought  to  share  in  the  common  advan- 
tages, as  in  the  natural  body  every  member 
has  its  use  and  therefore  has  its  share  of  the 
nourishment.  First,  Thus  David  overruled 
the  wicked  men,  and  men  of  Belial,  with 
reason,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  mildness ; 
for  the  force  of  reason  is  sufficient,  without 
the  force  of  passion.  He  calls  them  his 
brethren,  v.  23  Superiors  often  lose  their 
authority  by  haughtiness,  but  seldom  by  cour- 
tesy and  condescension.  Secondly,  Thus  he 
settled  the  matter  for  the  time  to  come,  made 
it  a  statute  of  his  kingdom  (a  statute  of  dis- 
tributions, primo  Davidis — in  the  first  year  of 
David's  reign),  an  ordinance  of  war  {v.  25), 
that  as  his  part  is  that  goes  down  to  the  battle, 
and  hazards  his  life  in  the  high  places  of  the 
field,  so  shall  his  be  that  guards  the  car- 
riages. Abraham  returned  the  spoils  of 
Sodom  to  the  right  owners,  and  quitted  his 
title  to  them  jure  belli — derived  from  the  laws 
of  war.  If  we  help  others  to  recover  their 
right,  we  must  not  think  that  this  alienates 
the  property  and  makes  it  ours.  God  ap- 
pointed that  the  spoil  of  Midian  should  be 
divided  between  the  soldiers  and  the  whole 
congregation.  Num.  xxxi.  27.  The  case 
here  was  somewhat  different,  but  governed 
by  the  same  general  rule — that  we  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another.  The  disciples,  at  first, 
had  all  things  common,  and  we  should  still 
be  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate, 
1  Tim.  vi.  1 8.  When  kings  of  armies  did  flee 
apace,  she  that  tarried  at  home  did  divide  the 
spoil,  Ps.  Lxviii.  12. 

II.  David  was  generous  and  kind  to  all 
his  friends.  When  he  had  given  every  one 
his  own  with  interest  there  was  a  consider- 
able overplus,  which  David,  as  general,  had 
the  disposal  of;  probably  the  spoil  of  the 
tents  of  the  Amalekites  consisted  much  in 
plate  and  jewels  (Judg.  viii.  24,  26),  and 
these,  because  he  thought  they  would  but 
make  his  own  soldiers  proud  and  effeminate, 
he  thought  lit  to  make  presents  of  to  his 
friends,  even  the  elders  ofJudah,  v.  26.  Se- 
veral places  are  here  named  to  which  he  sent 
of  these  presents,  all  of  them  in  or  near  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  The  first  place  named  is 
Bethel,  which  signifies  the  house  of  God;  that 
place  shall  be  first  served  for  its  name's  sake; 
or  perhaps  it  means  not  the  city  so  called, 
but  the  place  where  the  ark  was,  which  was 
therefore  the  house  of  God.  Thither  David 
sent  the  first  and  best,  to  those  that  attended 
there,  for  his  sake  who  is  the  first  and  best. 
Hebron  is  named  last  (w.  31),  probably  be- 
cause thither  he  sent  the  residuum,  which 
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was  the  largest  share,  having  an  eye  upon 
that  place  as  fittest  for  his  head-quarters, 
2  Sam.  ii.  1.  In  David's  sending  these  pre- 
sents observe,  1.  His  generosity.  He  aimed 
not  to  enrich  himself,  but  to  serve  his  coun- 
try; and  therefore  God  afterwards  enriched 
him,  and  set  him  to  rule  the  country  he  had 
served.  It  becomes  gracious  soula  to  be 
generous.  There  is  that  scatters,  and  yet  in- 
creases. 2.  His  gratitude.  He  sent  presents 
to  all  the  places  where  he  and  his  men  were 
wont  to  haunt  (v.  31),  that  is,  to  all  that  he 
had  received  kindness  from,  that  had  shel- 
tered him  and  sent  him  intelligence  or  pro- 
visions. Note,  Honesty,  as  well  as  honour, 
obliges  us  to  requite  the  favours  that  have 
been  done  us,  or  at  least  to  make  a  real  ac- 
knowledgment of  them  as  far  as  is  in  the 
power  of  our  hand.  3.  His  piety.  He  calls 
his  present  a  blessing  j  for  no  present  we  give 
to  our  friends  will  be  a  comfort  to  them  but 
as  it  is  made  so  by  the  blessing  of  God :  it 
intimates  that  his  prayers  for  them  accom- 
panied his  present.  He  also  sent  it  out  of 
the  spoil  of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  (so  he  calls 
them,  not  his  enemies),  that  they  might  re- 
joice in  the  victory  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and 
might  join  with  him  in  thanksgivings  for  it. 
4.  His  policy.  He  sent  these  presents  among 
his  countrymen  to  engage  them  to  be  ready 
to  appear  for  him  upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  which  he  now  saw  at  hand.  A  man's 
gift  maketh  room  for  him.  He  was  fit  to  be 
a  king  who  thus  showed  the  bounty  and 
liberality  of  a  king.  Munificence  recom- 
mends a  man  more  than  magnificence.  The 
Ziphites  had  none  of  his  presents,  nor  the 
men  of  Keilah ;  and  thus  he  showed  that, 
though  he  was  such  a  saint  as  not  to  revenge 
affronts,  yet  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to 
take  notice  of  them. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

In  the  foregoing  chapter  we  had  David  conquering,  yea,  more  than 
a  conqueror.  In  this  chapter  we  have  Saul  conquered  and 
worse  than  a  captive.  Providence  ordered  it  that  both  these 
things  should  be  doing  just  at  the  same  time.  The  very  same 
day,  perhaps,  that  David  was  triumphing  over  the  Amalekitis, 
were  the  Philistines  triumphing  over  Saul.  One  is  set  over 
against  the  other,  that  men  may  see  what  comes  of  trusting  in 
God  and  what  comes  of  forsaking  him.  We  left  Saul  ready  to 
engage  the  Philistines,  with  a  shaking  hand  and  an  aching 
heart,  having  had  his  doom  read  him  from  hell,  which  he  would 
not  regard  when  it  was  read  him  from  heaven.  Let  us  now  see 
what  becomes  of  hira.  Here  is,  I.  His  army  routed,  ver.  1.  II. 
His  three  sons  slain,  ver.  2.  III.  Himself  wounded  (ver.  3),  and 
slain  by  his  own  hand,  ver.  4.  The  death  of  his  armour-bearer 
(ver.  5)  and  all  his  men,  ver  6.  IV.  His  country  possessed  by 
the  Philistines,  ver.  7-  His  camp  plundered,  and  his  dead  body 
deserted,  ver.  8.  His  fall  triumphed  in,  ver.  9.  His  body  pub' 
licly  exposed  (ver.  10)  and  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  men  of 
Jabesh-Gilead,  ver.  11 — 13.  Thus  fell  the  man  that  was  re- 
jected of  God. 

NOW  the  Philistines  fought  against 
Israel :  and  the  men  of  Israel 
fled  from  before  the  Philistines,  and 
fell  down  slain  in  mount  Gilboa.  2 
And  the  Philistines  followed  hard 
upon  Saul  and  upon  his  sons ;  and 
the  Philistines  slew  Jonathan,  and 
Abinadab,  and  Melchi-shua,  Saul's 
sons.     3  And  the   battle  went  sore 


against  Saul,  and  the  archers  hit  him  ; 
and  he  was  sore  wounded  of  the 
archers.  4  Then  said  Saul  unto  his 
armourbearer,  Draw  thy  sword,  and 
thrust  me  through  therewith;  lest 
these  uncircumcised  come  and  thrust 
me  through,  and  abuse  me.  But  his 
armourbearer  would  not ;  for  he  was 
sore  afraid.  Therefore  Saul  took  a 
sword,  and  feU  upon  it.  5  And  when 
his  armourbearer  saw  that  Saul  was 
dead,  he  fell  likewise  upon  his  sword, 
and  died  with  him.  6  So  Saul  died^ 
and  his  three  sons,  and  his  armour- 
bearer,  and  all  his  men,  that  same 
day  together.  7  And  when  the  men 
of  Israel  that  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley,  and  they  that  were  on 
the  other  side  Jordan,  saw  that  the 
men  of  Israel  fled,  and  that  Saul  and 
his  sons  were  dead,  they  forsook  the 
cities,  and  fled;  and  the  Philistines 
came  and  dwelt  in  them. 

The  day  of  recompence  has  now  come,  in 
which  Saul  must  account  for  the  blood  of 
the  Amalekites  which  he  had  sinfully  spared, 
and  that  of  the  priests  which  he  had  more 
sinfuUy  spilt ;  that  of  David  too,  which  he 
would  have  spilt,  must  come  into  the  ac- 
count. Now  his  day  has  come  to  fall,  as 
David  foresaw,  when  he  should  descend  into 
battle  and  perish,  ch.  xxvi.  10.  Come  and 
see  the  righteous  judgments  of  God. 

I.  He  sees  his  soldiers  fall  about  him,  v.  1. 
Whether  the  Philistines  were  more  nume- 
rous, better  posted,  and  better  led  on,  or 
what  other  advantages  they  had,  we  are  not 
told ;  but  it  seems  they  were  more  vigorous, 
for  they  made  the  onset ;  they  fought  against 
Israel,  and  the  Israelites  fled  and  fell.  The 
best  of  the  troops  were  put  into  disorder, 
and  multitudes  slain,  probably  those  whom 
Saul  had  employed  in  pursuing  David.  Thus 
those  who  had  followed  him  and  served  him  • 
in  his  sin  went  before  him  in  his  fall  and 
shared  with  him  in  his  plagues. 

II.  He  sees  his  sons  fall  before  him.  The 
victorious  Philistines  pressed  most  forcibly 
upon  the  king  of  Israel  and  those  about  him. 
His  three  sons  were  next  him,  it  is  probable, 
and  they  were  all  three  slain  before  his  face, 
to  his  great  grief  (for  they  were  the  hopes  of 
his  family)  and  to  his  great  terror,  for  they 
were  now  the  guard  of  his  person,  and  he 
could  conclude  no  other  than  that  his  own 
turn  would  come  next.  His  sons  are  named 
(v.  2),  and  it  grieves  us  to  find  Jonathan 
among  them  :  that  wise,  valiant,  good  man, 
who  was  as  much  David's  friend  as  Saul  %vas 
his  enemy,  yet  falls  with  the  rest.  Duty  to 
his  father  would  not  oermit  him  to  stay  at 
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home,  or  to  retire  when  the  armies  engaged ; 
and  Providence  so  orders  it  that  he  falls  in 
the  common  fate  of  his  family,  though  he 
never  involved  himself  in  the  guilt  of  it ;  so 
that  the  observation  of  Eliphaz  does  not  hold 
(Job  iv.  7),  Who  ever  perished  being  innocent  F 
For  here  was  one.  What  shall  we  say  to  it? 
1.  God  would  hereby  complete  the  vexation 
of  Saul  in  his  dying  moments,  and  the 
judgment  that  was  to  be  executed  upon  his 
house.  If  the  family  must  fall,  Jonathan, 
that  is  one  of  it,  must  fall  with  it.  2.  He 
would  hereby  make  David's  way  to  the  crown 
the  more  clear  and  open.  For,  though  Jo- 
nathan himself  would  have  cheerfully  re- 
signed all  his  title  and  interest  to  him  (we 
have  no  reason  to  suspect  any  other),  yet  it 
is  very  probable  that  many  of  the  people 
would  have  made  use  of  his  name  for  the 
support  of  the  house  of  Saul,  or  at  least  would 
have  come  in  but  slowly  to  David.  If  Ish- 
bosheth  (who  was  now  left  at  home  as  one 
unfit  for  action,  and  so  escaped)  had  so  many 
friends,  what  would  Jonathan  have  had,  who 
had  been  the  darling  of  the  people  and  had 
never  forfeited  their  favour  ?  Those  that  were 
so  anxious  to  have  a  king  like  the  nations 
would  be  zealous  for  the  right  line,  especially 
if  that  threw  the  crown  upon  such  a  head  as 
Jonathan's.  This  would  have  embarrassed 
David  ;  and,  if  Jonathan  could  have  pre- 
vailed to  bring  in  all  his  interest  to  David, 
then  it  would  have  been  said  that  Jonathan 
had  made  him  king,  whereas  God  was  to  have 
all  the  glory.  This  is  the  Lord's  doing.  So 
that  though  the  death  of  Jonathan  would  be 
a  great  affliction  to  David,  yet,  by  making 
him  mindful  of  his  own.  frailty,  as  well  as  by 
facilitating  his  accession  to  the  throne,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  him.  3.  God 
would  hereby  show  us  that  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  is  to  be  made  in  the 
other  world,  not  in  this.  All  things  come 
alike  to  all.  We  cannot  judge  of  the  spi- 
ritual or  eternal  state  of  any  by  the  manner 
of  their  death  ;  for  in  that  there  is  one  event 
to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked. 

III.  He  himself  is  sorely  wounded  by  the 
Philistines  and  then  slain  by  his  own  hand. 
The  archers  hit  him  (v.  3),  so  that  he  could 
neither  fight  nor  fly,  and  therefore  must  in- 
evitably fall  into  their  hands.  Thus,  to  make 
him  the  more  miserable,  destruction  comes 
gradually  upon  him,  and  he  dies  so  as  to  feel 
himself  die.  To  such  an  extremity  was  he 
now  reduced  that,  1.  He  was  desirous  to  die 
by  the  hand  of  his  own  servant  rather  than 
by  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  lest  they 
should  abuse  him  as  they  had  abused  Sam- 
son. Miserable  man !  He  finds  himself 
lying,  and  all  his  care  is  to  keep  his  body 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  instead 
of  being  solicitous  to  resign  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  God  who  gave  it,  Eccl.  xii.  7-  As 
he  lived,  so  he  died,  proud  and  jealous,  and 
a  terror  to  himself  and  all  about  him.  Those 
who  rightly  understand  the  matter  think  it 
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of  small  account,  in  comparison,  how  it  is 
with  them  in  death,  so  it  may  but  be  well 
with  them  after  death.  Those  are  in  a  de- 
plorable condition  indeed  who,  being  bitter  in 
soul,  long  for  death,  but  it  cometh  not  (Job  iii. 
20,  21),  especially  those  who,  despairing  of 
the  mercy  of  God,  like  Judas,  leap  into  a  hell 
before  them,  to  escape  a  hell  within  them. 
2.  When  he  could  not  obtain  that  favour  he 
became  his  own  executioner,  thinking  here- 
by to  avoid  shame,  but  running  upon  a 
heinous  sin,  and  with  it  entailing  upon  his 
own  name  a  mark  of  perpetual  infamy,  as 
felo  de  se — a  self-murderer.  Jonathan,  who 
received  his  death-wound  from  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines  and  bravely  yielded  to  the  fate 
of  war,  died  on  the  bed  of  honour  ;  but  Saul 
died  as  a  fool  dieth,  as  a  coward  dieth — a 
proud  fool,  a  sneaking  coward ;  he  died  as  a 
man  that  had  neither  the  fear  of  God  nor 
hope  in  God,  neither  the  reason  of  a  man 
nor  the  religion  of  an  Israelite,  much  less  the 
dignity  of  a  prince  or  the  resolution  of  a 
soldier.  Let  us  all  pray.  Lord,  lead  us  not 
into  temptation,  this  temptation.  His  ar- 
mour-bearer would  not  run  him  through, 
and  he  did  well  to  refuse  it ;  for  no  man'vS 
servant  ought  to  be  a  slave  to  his  master's 
lusts  or  passions  of  any  kind.  The  reason 
given  is  that  he  was  sorely  afraid,  not  of 
death,  for  he  himself  ran  wilfully  upon  that 
immediately ;  but,  having  a  profound  reve 
rence  for  the  king  his  master,  he  could  not 
conquer  that  so  far  as  to  do  him  any  hurt  ■ 
or  perhaps  he  feared  lest  his  trembUng  banc 
should  give  him  but  half  a  blow,  and  so  put 
him  to  the  greater  misery. 

IV.  His  armour-bearer  who  refused  to 
kill  him  refused  not  to  die  with  him,  hut  fell 
likewise  upon  his  sword,  v.  5.  This  was  an 
aggravating  circumstance  of  the  death  of 
Saul,  that,  by  the  example  of  his  wickedness 
in  murdering  himself,  he  drew  in  his  servant 
to  be  guilty  of  the  same  wickedness,  and 
perished  not  alone  in  his  iniquity.  The  Jews 
say  that  Saul's  armour-bearer  was  Doeg, 
whom  he  preferred  to  that  dignity  for  killing 
the  priests,  and,  if  so,  justly  does  his  violent 
dealing  return  on  his  own  head.  David  had 
foretold  concerning  him  that  God  would 
destroy  him  for  ever,  Ps.  Iii.  5. 

V.  ITie  country  was  put  into  such  confu- 
sion by  the  rout  of  Saul's  army  that  the  in- 
habitants of  tbe  neighbouring  cities  {on  that 
side  Jordan,  as  it  might  be  read)  quitted 
them,  and  the  Phihstines,  for  a  time,  had 
possession  of  them,  till  things  were  settled 
in  Israel  Cv.  7),  to  such  a  sad  pass  had  Saul 
by  his  wickedness  brought  his  country, 
which  might  have  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  uncircumcised  if  David  had  not  been 
raised  up  to  repair  the  breaches  of  it.  See 
what  n  king  he  proved  for  whom  they  re- 
jected God  and  Samuel.  They  had  still 
done  wickedly  (it  is  to  be  feared)  as  well  as 
he,  and  therefore  were  consumed  both  they 
and  their  king,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold 
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concerning  them,  ch.  xii.  25.  And  to  this 
reference  is  had  long  after.  Hos.  xiii.  10, 
11,  "  Where  are  thy  saviours  in  all  thy  cities, 
of  whom  thou  saidst,  Give  me  a  king  and 
princes  ?  I  gave  thee  a  king  in  my  anger, 
and  took  him  away  in  my  wrath  ;  that  is,  he 
was  a  plague  to  thee  living  and  dying ;  thou 
couldst  expect  no  other." 

8  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  mor- 
row, when  the  Philistines  came  to 
strip  the  slain,  that  they  found  Saul 
and  his  three  sons  fallen  in  mount 
Gilboa.  9  And  they  cut  off  his  head, 
and  stripped  off  his  armour,  and  sent 
into  the  land  of  the  Philistines  round 
about,  to  publish  it  in  the  house  of 
their  idols,  and  among  the  people. 
10  And  they  put  his  armour  in  the 
house  of  Ashtaroth :  and  they  fast- 
ened his  body  to  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan.  11  And  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Jabesh-gilead  heard  of  that  which 
the  Philistines  had  done  to  Saul;  12 
All  the  valiant  men  arose,  and  went 
all  night,  and  took  the  body  of  Saul 
and  the  bodies  of  his  sons  from  the 
wall  of  Beth-shan,  and  came  to  Ja- 
besh,  and  burnt  them  there.  13  And 
they  took  their  bones,  and  buried  them 
under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted 
seven  days. 

The  scripture  makes  no  mention  of  the  souls 
of  Saul  and  his  sons,  what  became  of  them 
after  they  were  dead  (secret  things  belong 
not  to  us),  but  of  their  bodies  only. 

I.  How  they  were  basely  abused  by  the 
Philistines.  The  day  after  the  battle,  when 
they  had  recovered  their  fatigue,  they  came  to 
strip  the  slain,  and,  among  the  rest,  found  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons,  v.  8. 
Saul's  armour-bearer  perhaps  intended  to 
honour  his  master  by  following  the  example 
of  his  self-murder,  and  to  show  thereby  how 
well  he  loved  him  ;  but,  if  he  had  consulted 
his  reason  more  than  his  passions,  he  would 
have  spared  that  foolish  compliment,  not 
only  in  justice  to  his  own  life,  but  in  kind- 
ness to  his  master,  to  whom,  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  survivorship,  he  might  have  done 
all  the  service  that  could  be  done  him  by 
any  man  after  he  was  dead ;  for  he  might, 
in  the  night,  have  conveyed  away  his  body, 
and  those  of  his  sons,  and  buried  them  de- 
cently. But  such  false  and  foolish  notions 
these  vain  men  have  (though  they  would  be 
wise)  of  giving  and  receiving  honour.  Nay, 
it  should  seem,  Saul  might  have  saved  him- 
self the  fatal  thrust  and  have  made  his 
escape ;  for  the  pursuers  (in  fear  of  whom 
he  slew  himself)  came  not  to  the  place  where 
he  was  till  the  next  day.     But  whom  God 
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will  destroy  he  infatuates  and  utterly  con- 
sumes with  his  terrors.  See  Job  xviii.  5,  &c 
Finding  Saul's  body  (which  now  that  it  lay 
extended  on  the  bloody  turf  was  distinguish- 
able from  the  rest  by  its  length,  as  it  was, 
while  erect,  by  its  height,  when  he  proudly 
overlooked  the  surrounding  crowd),  they  will, 
in  that,  triumph  over  Israel's  crown,  and 
meanly  gratify  a  barbarous  and  brutish  re- 
venge by  insulting  the  deserted  corpse, 
which,  when  alive,  they  had  stood  in  awe  of. 
1 .  They  cut  off  his  head.  Had  they  designed 
in  this  to  revenge  the  cutting  off  of  Goliath's 
head  they  would  rather  have  cut  off  the 
head  of  David,  who  did  that  execution,  when 
he  was  in  their  country.  They  intended  it, 
in  general,  for  a  reproach  to  Israel,  who  pro- 
mised themselves  that  a  crowned  and  an 
anointed  head  would  save  them  from  the 
Phihstines,  and  a  particular  reproach  to 
Saul,  who  was  taller  by  the  head  than  other 
men  (which  perhaps  he  was  wont  to  boast 
of),  but  was  now  shorter  by  the  head.  2. 
They  stripped  him  of  his  armour  {v.  9), 
and  sent  that  to  be  set  up  as  a  trophy  of 
their  victory,  in  the  house  of  Ashtaroth  their 
goddess  (v.  10) ;  and  we  are  told,  1  Chron. 
X.  10  (though  it  is  omitted  here),  that  they 
fastened  his  head  in  the  temple  of  Dagon. 
Thus  did  they  ascribe  the  honour  of  their 
victory,  not  as  they  ought  to  have  done  to 
the  real  justice  of  the  true  God,  but  to  the 
imaginary  power  of  their  false  gods,  and 
by  this  respect  paid  to  pretended  deities 
shame  those  who  give  not  the  praise  of  their 
achievements  to  the  living  God.  Ashtaroth, 
the  idol  that  Israel  had  many  a  time  gone 
a  whoring  after,  now  triumphs  over  them. 
.3.  They  sent  expresses  throughout  their 
country,  and  ordered  public  notice  to  be 
given  in  the  houses  of  their  gods  of  the 
victory  they  had  obtained  (v.  9),  that  public 
rejoicings  might  be  made  and  thanks  given 
to  their  gods.  This  David  regretted  sorely, 
2  Sam.  i.  20.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath.  4.  They 
fastened  his  body  and  the  bodies  of  his 
sons  (as  appears,  v.  12)  to  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan,  a  city  that  lay  not  far  from  Gilboa 
and  very  near  to  the  river  Jordan.  Hither 
the  dead  bodies  were  dragged  and  here  hung 
up  in  chains,  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds  of 
prey.  Saul  slew  himself  to  avoid  being 
abused  by  the  Philistines,  and  never  was 
royal  corpse  so  abused  as  his  was,  perhaps 
the  more  if  they  understood  that  he  slew 
himself  for  that  reason.  He  that  thinks  to 
save  his  honour  by  sin  will  certainly  lose  it. 
See  to  what  a  height  of  insolence  the  Phi- 
listines had  arrived  just  before  David  was 
raised  up,  who  perfectly  subdued  them. 
Now  that  they  had  slain  Saul  and  his  sons 
they  thought  the  land  of  Israel  was  their  own 
for  ever,  but  they  soon  found  themselves  de- 
ceived. When  God  has  accomplisbed  his 
whole  work  by  them  he  will  accomplish  it 
upon  them.     See  Isa.  x.  6,  7. 

II.  How  they  were  bravely  rescued  by  the 
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men  of  Jabesh-Gilead.  Little  more  than  the 
river  Jordan  lay  between  Beth-shan  and  Ja- 
besh-Gilead, and  Jordan  was  in  that  place 
passable  by  its  fords  ;  a  bold  adventure  was 
therefore  made  by  the  valiant  men  of  that 
city,  who  in  the  night  passed  the  river,  took 
down  the  dead  bodies,  and  gave  them  decent 
burial,  v.  11,  13.  This  they  did,  1.  Out  of  a 
common  concern  for  the  honour  of  Israel,  or 
the  land  of  Israel,  which  ought  not  to  be  de- 
filed by  the  exposing  of  any  dead  bodies,  and 
especially  of  the  crown  of  Israel,  which  was 
thus  profaned  by  the  uncircumcised.  2.  Out 
of  a  particular  sense  of  gratitude  to  Saul,  for 
his  zeal  and  forwardness  to  rescue  them  from 
the  Ammonites  when  he  first  came  to  the 
throne,  ch.  xi.  It  is  an  evidence  of  a  gene- 
rous spirit  and  an  encouragement  to  benefi- 
cence when  the  remembrance  of  kindnesses 
is  thus  retained,  and  they  are  thus  returned 
in  an  extremity.  The  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
would  have  done  Saul  better  service  if  they 
had  sent  their  valiant  men  to  hira  sooner,  to 
strengthen  him  agamst  the  Philistines.  But 
his  day  had  come  to  fall,  and  now  this  is  all 
the  service  they  can  do  him,  in  honour  to 
his  memory.  We  find  not  that  any  general 
mourning  was  made  for  the  death  of  Saul, 
as  was  for  the  death  of  Samuel  (ch.  xxv.  1), 
i^only  those  Gileadites  of  Jabesh  did  him 
honour  at  his  death;  for,  (1.)  They  made  a 
burning  for  the  bodies,  to  perfume  them. 


So  some  understand  the  burning  of  them. 
They  burnt  spices  over  them,  v.  12.  And 
that  it  was  usual  thus  to  do  honour  to  their 
deceased  friends,  at  least  their  princes,  ap- 
pears by  the  account  of  Asa's  funeral  (2 
Chron.  xvi.  14),  that  they  made  a  very  great 
burning  for  him.  Or  (as  some  think)  they 
burnt  the  flesh,  because  it  began  to  putrefy. 
(2.)  They  buried  the  bodies,  when,  by  burn- 
ing over  them,  they  had  sweetened  them 
(or,  if  they  burnt  them,  they  buried  the 
bones  and  ashes),  under  a  tree,  which  served 
for  a  grave-stone  and  monument.  And, 
(3.)  They  fasted  seven  days,  that  is,  each 
day  of  the  seven  they  fasted  till  the  evening ; 
thus  they  lamented  the  death  of  Saul  and 
the  present  distracted  state  of  Israel,  and 
perhaps  joined  prayers  with  their  fasting  for 
the  re-establishment  of  their  shattered  state. 
Though,  when  the  wicked  perish  there  is 
shouting  (that  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  better 
state  of  things  will  ensue,  which  will  be  mat- 
ter of  joy),  yet  humanity  obliges  us  to  show 
a  decent  respect  to  dead  bodies,  especially 
those  of  princes. 

This  book  began  with  the  birth  of  Samuel, 
but  now  it  ends  with  the  burial  of  Saul,  the 
comparing  of  which  two  together  will  teach 
us  to  prefer  the  honour  that  comes  from  God 
before  any  of  the  honours  which  this  world 
pretends  to  have  the  disposal  of. 


AN 


EXPOSITION, 

WITH      PRACTICAL     OBSERVATIONS, 


OF   THE     SECOND    nOOK    OF 


SAMUEL 


This  book  is  the  history  of  the  reign  of  king  David.  We  had  in  the  foregoing  book  an  account 
of  his  designation  to  the  government,  and  his  struggles  with  Saul,  which  ended  at  length  in 
the  death  of  his  persecutor.  This  book  begins  with  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  is  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  government  during  the  forty  years  he  reigned,  and  there- 
fore is  entitled  by  the  LXX.  The  Third  Book  of  the  King's.  It  gives  us  an  account  of  David's 
triumphs  and  his  troubles.  I.  His  triumphs  over  the  house  of  Saul  (ch.  i. — iv.),  over  the  Je- 
busites  and  Philistines  (ch.  v.),  at  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  (ch.  vi.  and  vii.),  over  the 
neighbouring  nations  that  opposed  him  (c//.  viii. — x.)  ;  and  so  far  the  history  is  agreeable 
to  what  we  might  expect  from  David's  character  and  the  choice  made  of  him.  But  his  cloud  has 
a  dark  side.  II.  We  have  his  troubles,  the  causes  of  them,  his  sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah 
(ch.  xi.  and  xii.),  the  troubles  themselves  from  the  sin  of  Amnon  (ch.  xiii.),  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom  (ch.  xiv. — xix.)  and  of  Sheba  (ch.  xx.),'and  the  plague  in  Israel  for  his  numbering  the 
people  (ch.  xxiv.),  besides  the  famine  of  the  Gibeonites  ch.  xxi.  His  song  we  have  (ch.  xxii.), 
and  his  words  and  worthies,  cA.  xxiii.  Many  things  in  his  history  are  very  instnictive  ;  but 
for  the  hero  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  though  in  many  instances  he  appears  here  very  great,  and 
very  good,  and  very  much  the  favourite  of  heaven,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  honour 
shines  brighter  in  his  Psalms  than  in  his  Annals. 
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CHAP.  I. 


David's  concern  at  SauVsfate, 


CHAP.  I. 


In  the  clote  of  the  foregoing  book  (with  which  thi»  ii  connected 
SI  a  continuation  of  the  «ame  history)  we  had  Saul's  exit; 
lie  went  down  slain  to  the  pit,  though  he  was  the  terror  of  the 
mighty  in  the  land  of  the  living.  We  are  now  to  look  towards 
the  rising  sun,  and  to  enquire  where  David  is,  and  what  he  is 
doing.  In  this  chapter  we  have,  I.  Tidings  brought  him  to  Zik- 
lag  of  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  by  an  Amalekite,  who 
undertook  to  give  him  a  particular  narrative  of  it,  ver.  1 — 10. 

II.  David's   sorrowful   reception   of  these   tidings,  ver.  11,  12. 

III.  Justice  done  upon  the  messenger,  who  boasted  that  he  had 
helped  Saul  to  dispatch  himself,  ver.  13 — 16.  IV.  An  elegy 
which  David  penned  upon  this  occasion,  ver.  17—27.  And  in 
all  this  David's  breast  appears  very  happily  free  from  the  sparks 
both  of  revenge  and  ambition,  and  he  observes  a  very  suitable 
demeanour. 

NOW  it  came  to  pass  after  the 
death  of  Saul,  when  David  was 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
Amalekites,  and  David  had  abode  two 
days  in  Ziglag ;  2  It  came  even  to 
pass  on  the  third  day,  that,  behold,  a 
man  came  out  of  the  camp  from  Saul 
with  his  clothes  rent,  and  earth  upon 
his  head:  and  so  it  was,  when  he 
came  to  David,  that  he  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  did  obeisance.  3  And 
David  said  unto  him,  From  whence 
comest  thou  ?  And  he  said  unto  him, 
Out  of  the  camp  of  Israel  am  I  es- 
caped. 4  And  David  said  unto  him, 
How  went  the  matter  ?  I  pray  thee, 
tell  me.  And  he  answered,  That  the 
people  are  fled  from  the  battle,  and 
many  of  the  people  also  are  fallen 
and  dead ;  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  his 
son  are  dead  also.  5  And  David  said 
unto  the  young  man  that  told  him. 
How  knowest  thou  that  Saul  and 
Jonathan  his  son  be  dead  ?  6  And 
the  young  man  that  told  him  said.  As 
I  happened  by  chance  upon  mount 
Gilboa,  behold,  Saul  leaned  upon  his 
spear ;  and,  lo,  the  chariots  and  horse- 
men followed  hard  after  him.  7  And 
when  he  looked  behind  him,  he  saw 
me,  and  called  unto  me.  And  I 
answered,  Here  ami.  8  And  he  said 
unto  me,  Who  art  thou  ?  And  I  an- 
swered him,  I  am  an  Amalekite.  9 
He  said  unto  me  again,  Stand,  I 
pray  thee,  upon  me,  and  slay  me : 
for  anguish  is  come  upon  me,  be- 
cause my  life  is  yet  whole  in  me.  10 
So  I  stood  upon  him,  and  slew  him, 
because  I  was  sure  that  he  could  not 
live  after  that  he  was  fallen :  and  I 
took  the  crown  that  was  upon  his 
head,  and  the  bracelet  that  was  on  his 
arm,  and  have  brought  them  hither 
unto  my  lord. 

Here  is,  I.  David  settling  again  in  Ziklag, 


his  own  city,  after  he  had  rescued  his  family 
and  friends  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Ama- 
lekites (u.  1) :  He  abode  in  Ziklag.  Thence 
he  was  now  sending  presents  to  his  friends 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  26),  and  there  he  was  ready  to 
receive  those  that  came  into  his  interests; 
not  men  in  distress  and  debt,  as  his  first  fol- 
lowers were,  but  persons  of  quality  in  their 
country,  mighty  men,  men  of  war,  and  cap- 
tains of  thousands  (as  we  find,  1  Chron,  xii, 
1,  8,  20) ;  such  came  day  by  day  to  him, 
God  stirring  up  their  hearts  to  do  so,  till  he 
had  a  great  host,  like  the  host  of  God,  as  it  is 
said,  1  Chron.  xii.  22.  The  secret  springs  of 
revolutions  are  unaccountable,  and  must  be 
resolved  into  that  Providence  which  turns  all 
hearts  as  the  rivers  of  water. 

II.  Intelligence  brought  him  thither  of  the 
death  of  Saul.  It  was  strange  that  he  did 
not  leave  some  spies  about  the  camp,  to  bring 
him  early  notice  of  the  issue  of  the  engage- 
ment, a  sign  that  he  desired  not  Saul's  woe- 
ful day,  nor  was  impatient  to  come  to  the 
throne,  but  willing  to  wait  till  those  tidings 
were  brought  to  him  which  many  a  one 
would  have  sent  more  than  half-way  to  meet. 
He  that  believes  does  not  make  haste,  takes 
good  news  when  it  comes  and  is  not  uneasy 
while  it  is  in  the  coming.  1 .  The  messenger 
presents  himself  to  David  as  an  express,  in 
the  posture  of  a  mourner  for  the  deceased 
prince  and  a  subject  to  the  succeeding  one. 
He  came  with  his  clothes  rent,  and  made 
obeisance  to  David  (v.  2),  pleasing  himself 
with  the  fancy  that  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
the  first  that  did  him  homage  as  his  sovereign, 
but  it  proved  he  was  the  first  that  received 
from  him  sentence  of  death  as  his  judge. 
He  told  David  he  came  from  the  camp  of 
Israel,  and  intimated  the  bad  posture  it  was 
in  when  he  said  he  had  escaped  out  of  it, 
having  much  ado  to  get  away  with  his  life, 
V.  3.  2.  He  gives  him  a  general  account  of 
the  issue  of  the  battle.  David  was  very  de- 
sirous to  know  how  the  matter  went,  as  one 
that  had  more  reason  than  any  to  be  con- 
cerned for  the  public ;  and  he  told  him  very 
distinctly  that  the  army  of  Israel  was  routed, 
many  slain,  and,  among  the  rest,  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  v.  4.  He  named  only  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  because  he  knew  David  would  be 
most  solicitous  to  know  their  fate ;  for  Saul 
was  the  man  whom  he  most  feared  and  Jo- 
nathan the  man  whom  he  most  loved.  3. 
He  gives  him  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  death  of  Saul.  It  is  probable  that  Da- 
vid had  heard,  by  the  report  of  others,  what 
the  issue  of  the  war  was,  for  multitudes  re- 
sorted to  him,  it  should  seem,  in  conse- 
quence; but  he  was  desirous  to  know  the 
certainty  of  the  report  concerning  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  either  because  he  was  not  forward 
to  believe  it  or  because  he  would  not  pro- 
ceed upon  it  to  make  his  own  claims  till  he 
was  fully  assured  of  it.  He  tnerefore  asks. 
How  knowest  thou  that  Saul  and  Jonathan  are 
dead?  in  answer  to  which  the  young  man 
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tells  him  a  very  ready  story,  putting  it  past 
doubt  that  Saul  was  dead,  for  he  himself  had 
been  not  only  an  eye-witness  of  his  death, 
but  an  instrument  of  it,  and  therefore. David 
might  rely  upon  his  testimony.  He  says 
nothing,  in  his  narrative,  of  the  death  of  Jo- 
nathan, knowing  how  ungrateful  that  would 
be  to  David,  but  accounts  only  for  Saul, 
thinking  (as  David  understood  it  well  enough, 
ch.  iv.  10)  that  he  should  be  welcome  for 
that,  and  rewarded  as  one  that  brought  good 
tidings.  The  account  he  gives  of  this  matter 
is,  (1.)  Very  particular.  That  he  happened 
10  go  to  the  place  where  Saul  was  {v.  6)  as  a 
passenger,  not  as  a  soldier,  and  therefore  an 
indifferent  person,  that  he  found  Saul  en- 
deavourmg  to  run  himself  through  with  his 
own  spear,  none  of  his  attendants  being 
willing  to  do  it  for  him ;  and,  it  seems,  he 
could  not  do  it  dexterously  for  himself :  his 
hand  and  heart  failed  him.  The  miserable 
man  had  not  courage  enough  either  to  live 
or  die ;  he  therefore  called  this  stranger  to 
him  {v.  7),  enquired  what  countryman  he 
was,  for,  provided  he  was  not  a  Philistine, 
he  would  gladly  receive  from  his  hand  the 
coup  de  grace  (as  the  French  call  it  concern- 
ing those  that  are  broken  on  the  wheel) — the 
merciful  stroke,  that  might  dispatch  him  out 
of  his  pain.  Understanding  that  he  was  an 
Amalekite  (neither  one  of  his  subjects  nor 
one  of  his  enemies),  he  begs  this  favour  from 
him  (v.  9) :  Stand  upon  me,  and  slay  me. 
He  is  now  sick  of  his  dignity  and  willing  to 
De  trampled  upon,  sick  of  his  life  and  willing 
to  be  slain.  Who  then  would  be  inordinately 
fond  of  life  or  honour?  The  case  may  be 
such,  even  with  those  that  have  no  hope  in 
their  death,  that  yet  they  may  desire  to  die, 
and  death  flee  from  them.  Rev.  ix.  6.  Anguish 
has  come  upon  me;  so  we  read  it,  as  a  com- 
plaint of  the  pain  and  terror  his  spirit  was 
seized  with.  If  his  conscience  now  brought 
to  mind  the  javelin  he  had  cast  at  David,  his 
pride,  malice,  and  perfidiousness,  and  espe- 
cially the  murder  of  the  priests,  no  marvel 
that  anguish  came  upon  him :  moles  (they 
say)  open  their  eyes  when  they  are  dying. 
Sense  of  unpardoned  guilt  will  make  death 
indeed  the  king  of  terrors.  Those  that  have 
baffled  their  convictions  will  perhaps,  in  their 
dying  moments,  be  overpowered  by  them. 
The  margin  reads  it  as  a  complaint  of  the 
inconvenience  of  his  clothes ;  that  his  coat 
of  mail  which  he  had  for  defence,  or  his  em- 
broidered coat  which  he  had  for  ornament, 
hindered  him,  that  he  could  not  get  the 
spear  far  enough  into  his  body,  or  so  strait- 
ened him,  now  that  his  body  swelled  with 
anguish,  that  he  could  not  expire.  Let  no 
man's  clothes  be  his  pride,  for  it  may  so 
happen  that  they  may  be  his  burden  and 
snare.  "  Hereupon,"  saith  our  young  man, 
"  /  stood  uponhim,  and  slew  him"  (v.  10)  at 
which  word,  perhaps,  he  observed  David  look 
upon  him  with  some  show  of  displeasure,  and 
therefore  he  excuses  himself  in  the  next  words : 
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"  For  I  was  sure  he  could  not  live;  his  life 
was  whole  in  him  indeed,  but  lie  would  cer- 
tainly have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Phi- 
listines or  given  himself  another  thrust." 
(2.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  story  be  true. 
If  it  be,  the  righteousness  of  God  is  to  be 
observed,  that  Saul,  who  spared  the  Ama- 
lekites  in  contempt  of  the  di"vine  command, 
received  his  death's  wound  from  an  Ama- 
lekite. But  most  interpreters  think  that  it 
was  false,  and  that,  though  he  might  happen 
to  be  present,  yet  he  was  not  assisting  in  the 
death  of  Saul,  but  told  David  so  in  expect- 
ation that  he  would  reward  him  for  it,  as 
having  done  him  a  piece  of  good  service. 
Those  who  would  rejoice  at  the  fall  of  an 
enemy  are  apt  to  measure  others  by  them- 
selves, and  to  think  that  they  will  do  so  too. 
But  a  man  after  God's  own  heart  is  not  to 
be  judged  of  by  common  men.  I  am  not 
clear  whether  this  young  man's  story  was 
true  or  no  :  it  may  consist  with  the  narrative 
in  the  chapter  before,  and  be  an  addition  to 
it,  as  Peter's  account  of  the  death  of  Judaa 
(Acts  i.  18)  is  to  the  narrative.  Matt,  xxvii.  0. 
What  is  there  called  a  sword  may  here  be 
called  a  spear,  or  when  he  fell  upon  his 
sword  he  leaned  on  his  spear.  (3.)  However 
he  produced  that  which  was  proof  sufficient 
of  the  death  of  Saul,  the  crown  that  was 
upon  his  head  and  the  bracelet  that  was  on 
his  arm.  It  should  seem  Saul  was  so  foolishly 
fond  of  these  as  to  wear  them  in  the  field  of 
battle,  which  made  him  a  fair  mark  for  the 
archers,  by  distinguishing  him  from  those 
about  him ;  but  as  pride  (we  s'dy)  feels  no  cold, 
so  it  fears  no  danger,  from  that  which  grati- 
fies it.  These  fell  into  the  hands  of  this 
Amalekite.  Saul  spared  the  best  of  their 
spoil,  and  now  the  best  of  his  came  to  one  of 
that  devoted  nation.  He  brought  them  to 
David,  as  the  rightful  owner  of  them  now 
that  Saul  was  dead,  not  doubting  but  by  his 
officiousness  herein  to  recommend  himself  to 
the  best  preferments  in  his  court  or  camp. 
The  tradition  of  the  Jews  is  that  this  Ama- 
lekite was  the  son  of  Doeg  (for  the  Amalekites 
were  descendants  from  Edom),  and  that  Doeg, 
who  they  suppose  was  Saul's  armour-bearer, 
before  he  slew  himself  gave  Saul's  crown 
and  bracelet  (the  ensigns  of  his  royalty)  to 
his  son,  and  bade  him  carry  them  to  David, 
to  curry  favour  with  him.  But  this  is  a 
groundless  conceit.  Doeg's  son,  it  is  likely, 
was  so  well  known  to  Saul  that  he  needed 
not  ask  him  as  he  did  this  Amalekite  (v.  8), 
Who  art  thou  f  David  had  been  long  waiting 
for  the  crown,  and  now  it  was  brought  to 
him  by  an  Amalekite.  See  how  God  can  serve 
his  own  purposes  of  kindness  to  his  people, 
even  by  designing  (ill-designing)  men,  who 
aim  at  nothing  but  to  set  up  themselves. 

1 1  Then  David  took  hold  on  his 
clothes,  and  rent  them ;  and  likewise 
all  the  men  that  were  with  him  ;  12 
And  they  mourned,  and  wept,  aiid 
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fasted  until  even,  for  Saul,  and  for 
Jonathan  his  son,  and  for  the  people 
of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  house  of 
Israel ;  because  they  were  fallen  by 
the  sword.  13  And  David  said  unto 
the  young  man  that  told  him.  Whence 
art  thou  ?  And  he  answered,  I  am 
the  son  of  a  stranger,  an  Amalekite. 

14  And  David  said  unto  him.  How 
wast  thou  not  afraid  to  stretch  forth 
thine  hand  to  destroy  the  Lord's 
anointed  ?  15  And  David  called  one 
of  the  young  men,  and  said.  Go  near, 
and  fall  upon  him.  And  he  smote 
him  that  he  died.  16  And  David 
said  unto  him,  Thy  blood  he  upon 
thy  head ;  for  thy  mouth  hath  testi- 
fied against  thee,  saying,  I  have  slain 
the  Lord's  anointed. 

Here  is,  I.  David's  reception  of  these 
tidings.  So  far  was  he  from  falling  into  a 
trans]iort  of  joy,  as  the  Amalekite  expected, 
that  he  fell  into  a  passion  of  weeping,  rent 
his  clothes  (v.  11),  mourned  and  fasted  {v.  12), 
not  only  for  his  people  Israel  and  Jonathan 
his  friend,  but  for  Saul  his  enemy.  This  he 
did,  not  only  as  a  man  of  honour,  in  ob- 
servance of  that  decorum  which  forbids  us 
to  insult  over  those  that  are  fallen,  and  re- 
nuires  us  to  attend  our  relations  to  the  grave 
with  respect,  whatever  we  lost  by  their  life 
or  got  by  their  death,  but  as  a  good  man  and 
a  man  of  conscience,  that  had  forgiven  the 
injuries  Saul  had  done  him  and  bore  him  no 
malice.  He  knew  it,  before  his  son  ^vrote  it 
(Prov.  xxiv.  17,  18),  that  if  we  rejoice  when 
our  enemy  falls  the  Lord  sees  it,  and  it  dis- 
pleases him  ;  and  that  he  who  is  glad  at  ca- 
lamities shall  not  go  unpunished,  Prov.  xvii.  5. 
By  this  it  appears  that  those  passages  in 
David's  psalms  which  express  his  desire  of, 
and  triumph  in,  the  ruin  of  his  enemies,  pro- 
ceeded not  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  nor  any 
irregular  passion,  but  from  a  holy  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  public  good ;  for 
by  what  he  did  here,  when  he  heard  of  Saul's 
death,  we  may  perceive  that  his  natural  tem- 
per was  very  tender,  and  that  he  was  kindly 
affected  even  to  those  that  hated  him.  He 
was  very  sincere,  no  question,  in  his  mourn- 
ing for  Saul,  and  it  was  not  pretended,  or  a 
coi)y  of  his  countenance  only.  His  passion 
was  80  strong,  on  this  occasion,  that  it  moved 
those  about  him ;  all  that  were  with  him,  at 
least  in  complaisance  to  him,  rent  their 
clothes,  and  they  fasted  till  even,  in  token  of 
their  sorrow ;  and  probably  it  was  a  religious 
fast :  they  humbled  themselves  under  the 
hand  of  God,  and  prayed  for  the  repairing  of 
the  breaches  made  upon  Israel  by  this  defeat. 
II.  The  reward  he  gave  to  him  that 
brought  him  the  tidings.  Instead  of  pre- 
ferring him,  he  put  him  to  death,  judged 
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him  out  of  his  own  mouth,  as  a  murderer  of 
his  prince,  and  ordered  him  to  be  forthwith 
executed  for  the  same.  What  a  surprise  was 
this  to  the  messenger,  who  thought  he  should 
have  favour  shown  him  for  his  pains.  In 
vain  did  he  plead  that  he  had  Saul's  order 
for  it,  that  it  was  a  real  kindness  to  him,  that 
he  must  inevitably  have  died ;  all  those  pleas 
are  overruled:  **  Thy  mouth  has  testified 
against  thee,  saying,  I  have  slain  the  Lord's 
anointed  (v.  16),  therefore  thou  must  die.'"' 
Now, 

1.  David  herein  did  not  do  unjustly.  For, 
(1.)  The  man  was  an  Amalekite.  This,  lest 
he  should  have  mistaken  it  in  his  narrative, 
he  made  him  own  a  second  time,  v.  13. 
That  nation,  and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  were 
doomed  to  destruction,  so  that,  in  slaying 
him,  David  did  what  his  predecessor  should 
have  done  and  was  rejected  for  not  doing. 
(2.)  He  did  himself  confess  the  crime,  so  that 
the  evidence  was,  by  the  consent  of  all  laws, 
sufficient  to  convict  him ;  for  every  man  is 
presumed  to  make  the  best  of  himself.  If 
he  did  as  he  said,  he  deserved  to  die  for 
treason  (v.  14),  doing  that  which,  it  is  pro- 
bable, he  heard  Saul's  own  armour-bearer 
refuse  to  do  ;  if  not,  yet  by  boasting  that  he 
had  done  it  he  plainly  showed  that  if  there 
had  been  occasion  he  would  have  done  it, 
and  would  have  made  nothing  of  it ;  and,  by 
boasting  of  it  to  David,  he  showed  what 
opinion  he  had  of  him,  that  he  would  rejoice 
in  it,  as  one  altogether  like  himself,  which 
was  an  intolerable  affront  to  him  who  had 
himself  once  and  again  refused  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed. 
And  his  lying  to  David,  if  indeed  it  was  a 
lie,  was  highly  criminal,  and  proved,  as  sooner 
or  later  that  sin  will  prove,  lying  against  his 
own  head. 

2.  He  did  honourably  and  well.  Hereby 
he  demonstrated  the  sincerity  of  his  grief, 
discouraged  all  others  from  thinking  by  do- 
ing the  like  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
him,  and  did  that  which  might  probably 
oblige  the  house  of  Saul  and  win  upon  them, 
and  recommend  him  to  the  people  as  one 
that  was  zealous  for  public  justice,  without 
regard  to  his  own  private  interest.  We  may 
learn  from  it  that  to  give  assistance  to  any  in 
murdering  themselves,  directly  or  indirectly, 
if  done  wittingly,  incurs  the  guilt  of  blood, 
and  that  the  lives  of  princes  ought  to  be,  in 
a  special  manner,  precious  to  us. 

17  And  David  lamented  with  this 
lamentation  over  Saul  and  over  Jo- 
nathan his  son:  18  (Also  he  bade 
them  teach  the  children  of  Judah  the 
use  of  the  bow :  behold,  it  is  written 
in  the  book  of  Jasher.)  19  The 
beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high 
places :  how  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 
20  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not 
in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon  :  lest  the 
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daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircum- 
cised  triumph.  21  Ye  mountains  of 
Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither 
let  there  he  rain,  upon  you,  nor  fields 
of  offerings :  for  there  the  shield  of 
the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the 
shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not 
deen  anointed  with  oil.  22  From  the 
blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the 
mighty,  the  bow  of  Jonathan  turned 
not  back,  and  the  sword  of  Saul  re- 
turned not  empty.  23  Saul  and  Jo- 
nathan were  lovely  and  pleasant  in 
I  heir  lives,  and  in  their  death  they 
were  not  divided  :  they  were  swifter 
tlian  eagles,  they  were  stronger  than 
lions.  24  Ye  daughters  of  Israel, 
neep  over  Saul,  who  clothed  you  in 
scarlet,  with  other  delights,  who  put 
on  ornaments  of  gold  upon  your  ap- 
parel. 25  How  are  the  mighty  fallen 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle  !  O  Jona- 
than, thoic  wast  slain  in  thine  high 
places.  26  I  am  distressed  for  thee, 
my  brother  Jonathan  :  very  pleasant 
hast  thou  been  unto  me  :  thy  love  to 
me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love 
of  women.  27  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  pe- 
rished ! 


When  David  had  rent  his  clothes,  mourned, 
and  wept,  and  fasted,  for  the  death  of  Saul, 
and  done  justice  upon  him  who  made  himself 
guilty  of  it,  one  would  think  he  had  made  full 
payment  of  the  debt  of  honour  he  owed  to 
his  memory;  yet  this  is  not  all:  we  have 
here  a  poem  he  wrote  on  that  occasion ;  for  he 
was  a  great  master  of  his  pen  as  well  as  of  his 
sword.  By  this  elegy  he  designed  both  to  ex- 
press his  own  sorrow  for  this  great  calamity 
and  to  impress  the  like  on  the  minds  of  others, 
who  ought  to  lay  it  to  heart.  The  putting 
of  lamentations  into  poems  made  them,  1. 
The  more  moving  and  affecting.  The  pas- 
sion of  the  poet,  or  singer,  is,  by  this  way, 
wonderfully  communicated  to  the  readers  and 
hearers.  2.  The  more  lasting.  Thus  they 
were  made,  not  only  to  spread  far,  but  to 
continue  long,  from  generation  to  generation. 
Those  might  gain  information  by  poems 
that  would  not  read  history.     Here  we  have, 

I.  The  orders  David  gave  with  this  elegy 
fr.  18):  He  hade  them  teach  the  children  of 
Judah  (his  own  tribe,  whatever  others  did) 
the  use  of  the  bow,  either,  1.  The  bow  used 
in  war.  Not  but  that  the  children  of  Judah 
knew  how  to  use  the  bow  (it  was  so  com- 
wonly  used  in  war,  long  before  this,  that  the 
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sword  and  bow  were  put  for  all  weapon  c  of 
war.  Gen.  xlviii.  22),  but  perhaps  they  had 
of  late  made  more  use  of  slings,  as  David  in 
killing  Gohath,  because  cheaper,  and  David 
would  have  them  now  to  see  the  inconvenience 
of  these  (for  it  was  the  archers  of  the  Philis- 
tines that  bore  so  hard  upon  Saul,  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  3),  and  to  return  more  generally  to  the 
use  of  the  bow,  to  exercise  themselves  in  this 
weapon,  that  they  might  be  in  a  capacity  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  prince  upon  the 
Philistines,  and  to  outdo  them  at  th«iir  own 
weapon.  It  was  a  pity  but  those  that  had 
such  good  heads  and  hearts  as  the  children 
of  Judah  should  be  well  armed.  David 
hereby  showed  his  authority  over  and  concern 
for  the  armies  of  Israel,  and  set  himself  to 
rectify  the  errors  of  the  former  reign.  But  we 
find  that  the  companies  which  had  now  come 
to  David  to  Ziklag  were  armed  with  bows 
(1  Chron.  xii.  2);  therefore,  2.  Some  under- 
stand it  either  of  some  musical  instrument 
called  a  bow  (to  which  he  would  have  the 
mournful  ditties  sung)  or  of  the  elegy  itself 
He  bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Judah 
Kesheth,  the  bow,  that  is,  this  song,  which  was 
so  entitled  for  the  sake  of  Jonathan's  bow, 
the  achievements  of  which  are  here  cele- 
brated. Moses  commanded  Israel  to  learn 
his  song  (Deut.  xxxi.  19),  so  David  his. 
Probably  he  bade  the  Levites  teach  them. 
It  is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher,  there  it 
was  kept  upon  record,  and  thence  transcribed 
into  this  history.  That  book  was  probably  a 
collection  of  state-poems ;  what  is  said  to  be 
written  in  that  book  (Josh.  x.  13)  is  also 
poetical,  a  fragment  of  an  historical  poem. 
Even  songs  would  be  forgotten  and  lost  if 
they  were  not  committed  to  writing,  that 
best  conservatory  of  knowledge. 

II.  The  elegy  itself.  It  is  not  a  divine 
hymn,  nor  given  by  inspiration  of  God  to  be 
used  in  divine  service,  nor  is  there  any  men- 
tion of  God  in  it ;  but  it  is  a  human  compo- 
sition, and  therefore  was  inserted,  not  in  the 
book  of  Psalms  (which,  being  of  divine  origi- 
nal, is  preserved),  but  in  the  book  of  Jasher, 
which,  being  only  a  collection  of  common 
poems,  is  long  since  lost.  This  elegy  proves 
David  to  have  been, 

1.  A  man  of  an  excellent  spirit,  in  four 
things : — 

(1.)  He  was  very  generous  to  Saul,  his 
sworn  enemy.  Saul  was  his  father-in-law, 
his  sovereign,  and  the  anointed  of  the  Lord ; 
and  therefore,  though  he  had  done  him  a 
great  deal  of  wrong,  David  does  not  wreak  his 
revenge  upon  his  memory  when  he  is  in  his 
grave ;  but  like  a  good  man,  and  a  man  of 
honour,  [l.]  He  conceals  his  faults;  and, 
though  there  was  no  preventing  their  ap- 
pearance in  his  history,  vet  tliey  should 
not  appear  in  this  elegy.  Charity  teaches  us 
to  make  the  best  we  can  of  every  body  and 
to  say  nothing  of  those  of  whom  we  can  say 
no  good,  especially  when  they  are  gone.  Dt 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum — Say  nothing  but  good 
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concerning  the  dead.  We  ought  to  deny  our- 
selves the  satisfaction  of  making  personal  re- 
flections upon  those  who  have  been  injurious 
to  us,  much  more  drawing  their  character 
thence,  as  if  every  man  must  of  necessity  be  a 
bad  man  that  has  done  ill  by  us,  I^et  the 
corrupt  part  of  the  memory  be  buried  with 
the  corrupt  part  of  the  man — earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes ;  let  the  blemish  be  hidden  and 
a  veil  drawn  over  the  deformity.  [2.]  He 
celebrates  that  which  was  praiseworthy  in 
him.  He  does  not  commend  him  for  that 
which  he  was  not,  says  nothing  of  his  piety 
or  fidelity.  Those  funeral  commendations 
which  are  gathered  out  of  the  spoils  of  truth 
are  not  at  all  to  the  praise  of  those  on  whom 
they  are  bestowed,  but  very  much  the  dis- 
praise of  those  who  unjustly  misplace  them. 
But  he  has  this  to  say  in  honour  of  Saul  him- 
self. First,  That  he  was  anointed  with  oil  (p. 
21),  the  sacred  oil,  which  signified  his  eleva- 
tion to,  and  qualification  for,  the  govern- 
ment. Whatever  he  was  otherwise,  the  crown 
of  the  anointing  oil  of  his  God  was  upon 
him,  as  is  said  of  the  high  priest  (Lev.  xxi. 
12),  and  on  that  account  he  was  to  be 
honoured,  because  God,  the  fountain  of 
honour,  had  honoured  him.  Secondly,  That 
he  was  a  man  of  war,  a  mighty  man  (v.  19 — 
21),  that  he  had  often  been  victorious  over 
the  enemies  of  Israel  and  vexed  them  whither- 
soever he  turned,  1  Sam.  xiv.  47.  His  sword 
returned  not  empty,  but  satiated  with  blood 
and  spoil,  v.  22.  His  disgrace  and  fall  at 
last  must  not  make  his  former  successes  and 
services  to  be  forgotten.  Though  his  sun 
set  under  a  cloud,  time  was  when  it  shone 
brightly.  Thirdly,  That  take  him  with 
Jonathan  he  was  a  man  of  a  very  agreeable 
temper,  that  recommended  himself  to  the 
aflfections  of  his  subjects  (v.  23) :  Saul  and 
Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant.  Jonathan 
was  always  so,  and  Saul  was  so  as  long  as 
he  concurred  with  him.  Take  them  together, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  never  were 
men  more  bold,  more  brave ;  they  were 
swifter  than  eagles  and  stronger  than  lions. 
Observe,  Those  that  were  most  fierce  and 
fiery  in  the  camp  were  no  less  sweet  and 
lovely  in  the  court,  as  amiable  to  the  sub- 
ject as  they  were  formidable  to  the  foe ;  a 
rare  combination  of  softness  and  sharpness 
they  had,  which  makes  any  man's  temper 
very  happy.  It  may  be  understood  of  the 
harmony  and  affection  that  for  the  most  part 
subsisted  between  Saul  and  Jonathan :  they 
were  lovely  and  pleasant  one  to  another, 
Jonathan  a  dutiful  son,  Saul  an  aflfectionate 
father ;  and  therefore  dear  to  each  other  in 
their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not 
divided,  but  kept  close  together  in  the  stand 
they  made  against  the  Philistines,  and  fell  to- 
gether in  the  same  cause.  Fourthly,  That  lie 
had  enriched  his  country  with  the  spoils  of 
conquered  nations,  and  introduced  a  more 
splendid  attire.  When  they  had  a  king  like 
the  nations,  they  must  have  clothes  like  the 
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nations ;  and  herein  he  was,  in  a  particulai 
manner,  obliging  to  his  female  subjects,  v.  24. 
The  daughters  of  Israel  he  clothed  in  scarlet, 
which  was  their  delight. 

(2.)  He  was  very  grateful  to  Jonathan, 
his  sworn  friend.  Besides  the  tears  he  shed 
over  him,  and  the  encomiums  he  gives  of  him 
in  common  with  Saul,  he  mentions  him  with 
some  marks  of  distinction  (v.  25) :  0  Jona- 
than !  thou  wast  slain  in  thy  high  places ! 
which  (compared  with  v.  19)  intimates  that 
he  meant  him  by  the  beauty  of  Israel,  which, 
he  there  says,  was  slain  upon  the  high  places. 
He  laments  Jonathan  as  his  particular  friend 
(v.  26) :  My  brother,  Jonathan;  not  so  much 
because  of  what  he  would  have  been  to  him 
if  he  had  lived,  very  serviceable  no  doubt  in 
his  advancement  to  the  throne  and  instru- 
mental to  prevent  those  long  struggles  which, 
for  want  of  his  assistance,  he  had  with  the 
house  of  Saul  (had  this  been  the  only  ground 
of  his  grief  it  would  have  been  selfish),  but  he 
lamented  him  for  what  he  had  been  :  "  Very 
pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  mej  but  that 
pleasantness  is  now  over,  and  lam  distressed 
for  thee.''  He  had  reason  to  say  that  Jona- 
than's love  to  him  was  wonderful;  surely 
never  was  the  like,  for  a  man  to  love  one  who 
he  knew  was  to  take  the  crown  over  his  head, 
and  to  be  so  faithful  to  his  rival :  this  far  sur- 
passed the  highest  degree  of  conjugal  affec- 
tion and  constancy.  See  here,  [l.]  That 
nothing  is  more  delightful  in  this  world  than 
a  true  friend,  that  is  wise  and  good,  that 
kindly  receives  and  returns  our  affection,  and 
is  faithful  to  us  in  all  our  true  interests.  [2.] 
That  nothing  is  more  distressful  than  the  loss 
of  such  a  friend ;  it  is  parting  with  a  piece  of 
one's  self.  It  is  the  vanity  of  this  world 
that  what  is  most  pleasant  to  us  we  are  most 
liable  to  be  distressed  in.  The  more  we  love 
the  more  we  grieve. 

(3 )  He  was  deeply  concerned  for  the 
honour  of  God ;.  for  this  is  what  he  has  an 
eye  to  when  he  fears  lest  the  daughters  of  the 
uncircumcised,  that  are  out  of  covenant  with 
God,  should  triumph  over  Israel,  and  the  God 
of  Israel,  v.  20.  Good  men  are  touched  in  a 
very  sensible  part  by  the  reproaches  of  these 
that  reproach  God. 

(4.)  He  was  deeply  concerned  for  the 
public  welfare.  It  was  the  beauty  of  Israel 
that  was  slain  (r.  19)  and  the  honour  of  the 
public  that  was  disgraced :  The  mighty  have 
fallen  (this  is  three  times  lamented,  v.  19, 
*25,  27),  and  so  the  strength  of  the  people  is 
weakened.  Public  losses  are  most  laid  to 
heart  by  men  of  public  spirit.  David  hoped 
God  would  make  him  instrumental  to  repaii- 
those  losses  and  yet  laments  them. 

2.  A  man  of  a  fine  imagination,  as  well  as 
a  wise  and  holy  man.  The  expressions  are 
all  excellent,  and  calculated  to  work  upon  the, 
passions.  (1.)  The  embargo  he  would  fain 
lay  upon  Fame  is  elegant  {v.  20) :  Tell  it  net 
in  Gath.  It  grieved  him  to  the  heart  to 
think  that  it  would  be  proclaimed  in  the 
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cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  they  would 
insult  over  Israel  upon  it,  and  the  more  in  re- 
membrance of  the  triumphs  of  Israel  over 
them  formerly,  when  they  sang,  Saul  has 
slain  his  thousands j  for  this  would  now  be  re- 
torted. (2.)  The  curse  he  entails  on  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa,  the  theatre  on  which 
this  tragedy  was  acted  :  Let  there  be  no  dew 
upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings,  v.  2\.  This 
is  a  poetical  strain,  like  that  of  Job,  Let  the 
day  perish  wherein  I  rvas  born.  Not  as  if 
David  v/ished  that  any  part  of  the  land  of 
Israel  might  be  barren,  but,  to  express  his 
sorrow  for  the  thing,  he  speaks  with  a  seem- 
ing indignation  at  the  place.  Observe,  [l.] 
How  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  depends 
upon  heaven.  The  worst  thing  he  could 
wish  to  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  was  barren- 
ness and  unprofitableness  to  man :  those  are 
miserable  that  are  useless.  It  was  the  curse 
Christ  pronounced  on  the  fig-tree.  Never 
fruit  grow  on  thee  more,  and  that  took  eflfect 
— the  fig-tree  withered  away:  this,  on  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa,  did  not.  But,  when 
he  wished  them  barren,  he  wished  there  might 
be  no  rain  upon  them  ;  and,  if  the  heavens 
be  brass,  the  earth  will  soon  be  iron.  [2.] 
How  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  must  there- 
fore be  devoted  to  heaven,  which  is  intimated 
in  his  calling  the  fruitful  fields  fields  of  of- 
ferings. Those  fruits  of  their  land  that  were 
offered  to  God  were  the  crown  and  glory  of 
it :  and  therefore  the  failure  of  the  offerings 
is  the  saddest  consequent  of  the  failure  of 
the  corn.  See  Joel  i.  9.  To  want  that 
wherewith  we  should  honour  God  is  worse 
than  to  want  that  wherewith  we  should  sus- 
tain ourselves.  This  is  the  reproach  David 
fastens  upon  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  which, 
having  been  stained  with  royal  blood,  there- 
by forfeited  celestial  dews.  In  this  elegy 
Saul  had  a  more  honourable  interment  than 
that  which  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  gave 
him. 

CHAP.  11. 

Daiid  had  paid  due  respect  to  the  memory  of  Saul  hit  prince  and 
Jonathan  hi<  friend,  and  what  he  did  wai  as  much  his  praise  as 
theirs;  he  is  now  considerinfr  what  is  to  he  done  next.  Saul  is 
dead,  now  therefore  Darid  arise.  I.  Uy  direction  from  God  he 
nent  up  to  Hebron,  and  was  there  anointed  kinp,  ver.  1—4.  II. 
He  returned  thanks  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  for  burying 
Saul,  ver.  5 — 7.  III.  Ishbosheth,  the  son  nf  Saul,  is  set  up  in 
opposition  to  him,  ver.  S— 11.  IV.  A  warm  encounter  happens 
between  David's  party  and  Ishbosheth's,  in  which,  1.  1  welve 
of  each  side  engaged  hand  to  hand  and  were  all  sinin,  ver. 
12—16.  2.  Saul's  party  was  beaten,  ver.  17.  3.  Asaliel,  on 
David's  side,  was  slain  by  Abner,  ver.  18—23.  4.  Joab,  at 
Abner's  request,  sounds  a  retreat,  ver.  24—28.  S.  Abner  makes 
the  best  of  his  way  (ver.  29),  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  is  com- 
puted, ver.  30 — 32.  So  that  here  we  have  an  account  of  a  civil 
war  in  Israel,  which,  in  process  nf  time,  ended  in  the  complete 
settlement  of  Uavid  on  the  throne. 

AND  it  came  to  pass  after  this, 
that  David  enquired  of  the 
Lord,  saying,  Shall  I  go  up  into  any 
of  the  cities  of  Judah?  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  him,  Go  up.  And 
David  said.  Whither  shall  I  go  up  ? 
And  he  said.  Unto  Hebron.  2  So 
David  went  up  thither,  and  his  two 
W'ives  also,  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess, 
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and  Abigail  Nabal's  wife  the  Carmel- 
ite. 3  And  his  men  that  were  with 
him  did  David  bring  up,  every  man 
with  his  household :  and  they  dwelt 
in  the  cities  of  Hebron.  4  And  the 
men  of  Judah  came,  and  there  they 
anointed  David  king  over  the  house 
of  Judah.  And  they  told  David,  say- 
ing. That  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead 
ivere  they  that  buried  Saul.  5  And 
David  sent  messengers  unto  the  men 
of  Jabesh-gilead,  and  said  unto  them. 
Blessed  he  ye  of  the  Lord,  that  ye 
have  showed  this  kindness  unto  your 
lord,  even  unto  Saul,  and  have  buried 
him.  6  And  now  the  Lord  show 
kindness  and  truth  unto  you :  and  I 
also  will  requite  you  this  kindness, 
because  ye  have  done  this  thing.  7 
Therefore  now  let  your  hands  be 
strengthened,  and  be  ye  valiant :  for 
your  master  Saul  is  dead,  and  also 
the  house  of  Judah  have  anointed  me 
king  over  them. 

When  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  dead, 
though  David  knew  himself  anointed  to  be 
king,  and  now  saw  his  way  very  clear,  yet  he 
did  not  immediately  send  messengers  through 
all  the  coasts  of  Israel  to  summon  all  people 
to  come  in  and  swear  allegiance  to  him,  upon 
pain  of  death,  but  proceeded  leisurely ;  for 
he  that  believeth  doth  not  make  haste,  but 
waits  God's  time  for  the  accomplishment  of 
God's  promises.  Many  had  come  in  to  his 
assistance  from  several  tribes  while  he  con- 
tinued at  Ziklag,  as  we  find  (1  Chron.  xii. 
1 — 22),  and  with  such  a  force  he  might  have 
come  in  by  conquest.  But  he  that  will  rule 
with  meekness  will  not  rise  with  violence. 
Observe  here, 

I.  The  direction  he  sought  and  had  from 
God  in  this  critical  juncture,  v.  \.  He 
doubted  not  of  success,  yet  he  used  proper 
means,  both  divine  and  human.  Assurance 
of  hope  in  God's  promise  will  be  so  far  from 
slackening  that  it  will  quicken  pious  endea- 
vours. If  I  be  elected  to  the  crown  of  life, 
it  does  not  follow.  Then  I  will  do  nothing ; 
but,  Then  I  will  fio  all  that  he  directs  me, 
and  follow  the  guidance  of  him  who  chose 
me.  This  good  use  David  made  of  his 
election,  and  so  will  all  whom  God  has 
chosen.  1.  David,  according  to  the  precept, 
acknowledged  God  in  his  way.  He  enquired 
of  the  Lord  by  the  breast-plate  of  judgment, 
which  Abiathar  brought  to  him.  We  must 
apply  to  God  not  only  when  we  are  in  dis- 
tress, but  even  when  the  world  smiles  upon 
us  and  second  causes  work  in  favour  of  us. 
His  enquiry  was,  Shall  I  go  up  to  any  of  the 
cities  of  Judah  F  Shall  I  stir  hence  ?  Though 
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Ziklag  be  in  ruins,  he  will  not  quit  it  with- 
out direction  from  God.  "  If  I  stir  hence. 
Shall  I  go  to  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  ?" 
not  limiting  God  to  them  (if  God  should  so 
direct  him,  he  would  go  to  any  of  the  cities 
of  Israel),  but  thus  expressing  his  prudence 
(in  the  cities  of  Judah  he  would  find  most 
friends),  and  his  modesty — he  would  look  no 
further  at  present  than  his  own  tribe.  In  all 
our  motions  and  removals  it  is  comfortable 
to  see  God  going  before  us  ;  and  we  may,  if 
by  faith  and  prayer  we  set  him  before  us. 
2.  God,  according  to  the  promise,  directed 
his  path,  bade  him  go  up,  told  him  whither, 
unto  Hebron,  a  priests'  city,  one  of  the  cities 
of  refuge,  so  it  was  to  David,  and  an  intima- 
tion that  God  himself  would  be  to  him  a 
little  sanctuary.  The  sepulchres  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, adjoining  to  Hebron,  would  remind 
him  of  the  ancient  promise,  on  which  God 
had  caused  him  to  hope.  God  sent  him  not 
to  Bethlehem,  his  own  city,  because  that 
was  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah  (Mic. 
V.  2),  but  to  Hebron,  a  more  considerable 
place,  and  which  perhaps  was  then  as  the 
county-town  of  that  tribe. 

II.  The  care  he  took  of  his  family  and 
friends  in  his  removal  to  Hebron.  1.  He 
took  his  wives  with  him  {v.  2),  that,  as  they 
had  been  companions  with  him  in  tribulation, 
they  might  be  so  in  the  kingdom.  It  does 
not  appear  that  as  yet  he  had  any  children ; 
his  first  was  born  in  Hebron,  ch.  iii.  2. 
2.  He  took  his  friends  and  followers  with 
him,  V.  3.  They  had  accompanied  him  in 
his  wanderings,  and  therefore,  when  he 
gained  a  settlement,  they  settled  with  him. 
Thus,  if  we  suffer  with  Christ,  we  shall  reign 
with  him,  2  Tim.  ii.  12.  Nay,  Christ  does 
more  for  his  good  soldiers  than  David  could 
do  for  his  ;  David  found  lodging  for  them — 
They  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Hebron,  the  ad- 
jacent towns  ;  but  to  those  who  continue  with 
Christ  in  his  temptations  he  appoints  a  king- 
dom, and  will  feast  them  at  his  own  table, 
Luke  xxii.  29,  30. 

III.  The  honour  done  him  by  the  men  of 
Judah :  They  anointed  him  king  over  the  house 
of  Judah,  V.  4.  The  tribe  of  Judah  had  often 
stood  by  itself  more  than  any  other  of  the 
tribes.  In  Saul's  time  it  was  numbered  by 
itself  as  a  distinct  body  (1  Sam.  xv.  4)  and 
those  of  this  tribe  had  been  accustomed  to 
act  separately.  They  did  so  now ;  yet  they 
did  it  for  themselves  only ;  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  anoint  him  king  over  all  Israel  (as 
Judg.  ix.  22),  but  only  over  the  house  of 
Judah.  The  rest  of  the  tribes  might  do  as 
they  pleased,  but,  as  for  them  and  their 
house,  they  would  be  ruled  by  him  whom 
God  had  chosen.  See  how  David  rose  gra- 
dually ;  he  was  first  anointed  king  in,  rever- 
sion, then  in  possession  of  one  tribe  only,  and 
at  last  of  all  the  tribes.  Thus  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  is  set  up 
by  degrees ;  he  is  Lord  of  all  by  divine  de- 
signation, but  we  see  not  yet  all  things  put 
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under  him,  Heb.  ii.  8.     David's  reigning  at 


first  over  the  house  of  Judah  only  was  a  tacit 
intimation  of  Providence  that  his  kingdom 
would  in  a  short  time  be  reduced  to  that  again, 
as  it  was  when  the  ten  tribes  revolted  from  his 
grandson  ;  and  it  would  be  an  encouragement 
to  the  godly  kings  of  Judah  that  David  him- 
self at  first  reigned  over  Judah  only. 

IV.  The  respectful  message  he  sent  to  the 
men  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  to  return  them  thanks 
for  their  kindness  to  Saul.  Still  he  studies 
to  honour  the  memory  of  his  predecessor, 
and  thereby  to  show  that  he  was  far  from 
aiming  at  the  crown  from  any  principle  of 
ambition  or  enmity  to  Saul,  but  purely  be- 
cause he  was  called  of  God  to  it.  It  was  told 
him  that  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  buried 
Saul,  perhaps  by  some  that  thought  he  would 
be  displeased  at  them  as  over-officious.  But 
he  was  far  from  that.  1.  He  commends 
them  for  it,  v.  5.  According  as  our  obliga- 
tions were  to  love  and  honour  any  while  they 
lived,  we  ought  to  show  respect  to  their  re- 
mains (that  is,  their  bodies,  names,  and  fami- 
lies) when  they  are  dead.  "  Saul  was  your 
lord,"  says  David,  "  and  therefore  you  did 
well  to  show  him  this  kindness  and  do  him 
this  honour."  2.  He  prays  to  God  to  bless 
them  for  it,  and  to  recompense  it  to  them : 
Blessed  are  you,  and  blessed  may  you  be  of 
the  Lord,  who  will  deal  kindly  with  those  in 
a  particular  manner  that  dealt  kindly  with 
the  dead,  as  it  is  in  Ruth  i.  8.  Due  respect 
and  aiFection  shown  to  the  bodies,  names, 
and  famihes  of  those  that  are  dead,  in  con- 
science towards  God,  is  a  piece  of  charity 
which  shall  in  no  wise  lose  its  reward :  The 
Lord  show  kindness  and  truth  to  you  (v.  6), 
that  is,  kindness  according  to  the  promise. 
What  kindness  God  shows  is  in  truth,  what 
one  may  trust  to.  3.  He  promises  to  make 
them  amends  for  it :  I  also  will  requite  you. 
He  does  not  turn  them  over  to  God  for  a  re- 
compence  that  he  m.ay  excuse  himself  from 
rewarding  them.  Good  wishes  are  good 
things,  and  instances  of  gratitude,  but  they 
are  too  cheap  to  be  rested  in  where  there  is 
an  ability  to  do  more.  4.  He  prudently 
takes  this  opportunity  to  gain  them  to  his 
interest,  v.  1.  They  had  paid  their  last  re- 
spects to  Saul,  and  he  would  have  them  to  be 
the  last :  "  The  house  of  Judah  have  anointed 
me  king,  and  it  will  be  your  wisdom  to  concur 
with  them  and  in  that  to  be  vahant."  We 
must  not  so  dote  on  the  dead,  how  much  so- 
ever we  have  valued  them,  as  to  neglect  or 
despise  the  blessings  we  have  in  those  that 
survive,  whom  God  has  raised  up  to  us  in 
their  stead. 

8  But  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  cap- 
tain of  Saul's  host,  took  Ish-bosheth 
the  son  of  Saul,  and  brought  him 
over  to  Mahanaim;  9  And  made 
him  king  over  Gilead,  and  over  the 
Ashurites,  and  over  Jezreel,  and  over 
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Ephraim,  and  over  Benjamin,  and 
over  all  Israel.  1 0  Ish-bosheth  Saul*s 
son  was  forty  years  old  when  he  be- 
gan to  reign  over  Israel,  and  reigned 
two  years.  But  the  house  of  Judah 
followed  David.  11  And  the  time 
that  David  was  king  in  Hebron  over 
the  house  of  Judah  was  seven  years 
and  six  months.  12  And  Abner  the 
son  of  Ner,  and  the  servants  of  Ish- 
bosheth  the  son  of  Saul,  went  out 
from  Mahanaim  to  Gibeon.  13  And 
Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  the 
servants  of  David,  went  out,  and  met 
together  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon  :  and 
they  sat  down,  the  one  on  the  one 
side  of  the  pool,  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pool.  14  And  Abner 
said  to  Joab,  Let  the  young  men 
now  arise,  and  play  before  us.  And 
Joab  said.  Let  them  arise.  15  Then 
there  arose  and  went  over  by  number 
twelve  of  Benjamin,  which  'pertained 
to  Ish-bosheth  the  son  of  Saul,  and 
twelve  of  the  servants  of  David.  16 
And  they  caught  every  one  his  fellow 
by  the  head,  and  thrust  his  sword  in 
his  fellow's  side ;  so  they  fell  down 
together :  wherefore  that  place  was 
called  Helkath-hazzurim,  which  is  in 
Gibeon.  17  And  there  was  a  very 
sore  battle  that  day  ;  and  Abner  was 
beaten,  and  the  men  of  Israel,  before 
the  servants  of  David. 


Here  is,  I.  A  rivalship  between  two  kings 
— David,  whom  God  made  king,  and  Ish- 
bosheth,  whom  Abner  made  king.  One 
would  have  thought,  when  Saul  was  slain, 
and  all  his  sons  that  had  sense  and  spirit 
enough  to  take  the  field  with  him,  David 
would  come  to  the  throne  without  any  ojipo- 
sition,  since  all  Israel  knew,  not  only  how  he 
had  signalized  himself,  but  how  manifestly 
God  had  designated  him  to  it ;  but  such  a 
spirit  of  contradiction  is  there,  in  the  devices 
of  men,  to  the  counsels  of  God,  that  such  a 
weak  and  silly  thing  as  Ishboshcth,  who  was 
not  thought  fit  to  go  with  his  father  to  the 
battle,  shall  yet  be  thought  fit  to  succeed 
him  in  the  government,  rather  than  David 
shall  come  peaceably  to  it.  Herein  David's 
kingdom  was  tj^ncal  of  the  Messiah's,  against 
which  the  heathens  rage  and  the  rulers  take 
counsel,  Ps.  ii.  1,  2.  1.  Abner  was  the  per- 
son who  set  up  Ishbosheth  in  competition 
with  David,  perhaps  in  his  zeal  for  the  lineal 
succession  (since  they  must  have  a  king  hke 
the  nations,  in  this  they  must  be  like  them, 
that  the  crown  must  descend  from  father  to 
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son),  or  rather  in  his  affection  to  his  own 
family  and  relations  (for  he  was  Saul's  uncle), 
and  because  he  had  no  other  way  to  secure 
to  himself  the  post  of  honour  he  was  in,  as 
captain  of  the  host.  See  how  much  mischief 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  one  man  may  be 
the  occasion  of.  Ishbosheth  would  never 
have  set  up  himself  if  Abner  had  not  set  him 
up,  and  made  a  tool  of  him  to  serve  his  own 
purposes.  2.  Mahanaim,  the  place  where 
he  first  made  his  claim,  was  on  the  other  side 
Jordan,  where  it  was  thought  David  had  the 
least  interest,  and  being  at  a  distance  from 
his  forces  they  might  have  time  to  strengthen 
themselves.  But,  having  set  up  his  standard 
there,  the  unthinking  people  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel  (that  is,  the  generality  of  them) 
submitted  to  him  (r.  9),  and  Judah  only  was 
entirely  for  David,  lliis  was  a  further  trial  of 
the  faith  of  David  in  the  promise  of  God, 
and  of  his  patience,  whether  he  could  wait 
God's  time  for  the  performance  of  that  pro- 
mise. 3.  Some  difficulty  there  is  about  the 
time  of  the  continuance  of  this  competi- 
tion. David  reigned  about  seven  years  over 
Judah  only  {v.  11),  and  yet  (r.lO)  Ishbosheth 
reigned  over  Israel  but  two  years:  before 
those  two  years,  or  after,  or  both,  it  was  in 
general  for  the  house  of  Saul  {ch.  iii.  6),  and 
not  any  particular  person  of  that  house,  that 
Abner  declared.  Or  these  two  years  he 
reigned  before  the  war  broke  out  (».  12), 
which  continued  long,  even  the  remaining 
five  years,  ch.  iii.  1. 

II.  An  encounter  between  their  two  armies. 

1.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  side 
brought  their  whole  force  into  the  field,  for 
the  slaughter  was  but  small,  v.  30,  31.  We 
may  wonder,  (1.)  That  the  men  of  Judah 
did  not  appear  and  act  more  vigorously  for 
David,  to  reduce  all  the  nation  into  obedi- 
ence to  him ;  but,  it  is  likely,  David  would 
not  suflTer  them  to  act  offensively,  choosing 
rather  to  wait  till  the  thing  would  do  itself 
or  rather  till  God  would  do  it  for  him,  with- 
out the  effusion  of  Israehtish  blood ;  for  to 
him,  as  a  type  of  Christ,  that  was  very  pre- 
cious, Ps.  Ixxii.  14.  Even  those  that  were 
his  adversaries  he  looked  upon  as  his  sub- 
jects, and  would  treat  them  accordingly. 
(2.)  That  the  men  of  Israel  could  in  a  man- 
ner stand  neuter,  and  sit  down  tamely  under 
Ishbosheth,  for  so  many  years,  especially 
considering  what  characters  many  of  the 
tribes  displayed  at  this  time  (as  we  find, 
1  Chron.  xii.  23,  &c.) :  Wise  men,  mighty  men, 
men  of  valour,  expert  in  war,  and  not  of  dou- 
ble heart,  and  yet  for  seven  years  together, 
for  aught  that  appears,  most  of  them  seemed 
indifferent  in  whose  hand  the  public  admi- 
nistration was.  Divine  Providence  serves  its 
own  purposes  by  the  stupidity  of  men  at 
some  times  and  the  activity  of  the  same  per- 
sons at  other  times  ;  they  are  unlike  them- 
selves, and  yet  the  motions  of  Providence 
are  uniform. 

2.  In  this  battle  Abner  was  the  aggressor 
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David  sat  still  to  see  how  the  matter  would 
fall,  but  the  house  of  Saul,  and  Abner  at  the 
head  of  it,  gave  the  challenge,  and  they  went 
by  the  worst.  Therefore  go  not  forth  hastily 
to  strive,  nor  be  forward  to  begin  quarrels, 
lest  thou  know  not  what  to  do  in  the  end  there- 
of, Prov.  XXV.  8.  A  fool's  lips  and  hands 
enter  into  contention. 

3.  The  seat  of  the  war  was  Gibeon.  Abner 
chose  it  because  it  was  in  the  lot  of  Ben- 
jamin, where  Saul  had  the  most  friends ;  yet, 
since  he  offered  battle,  Joab,  David's  general, 
would  not  decline  it,  but  there  joined  issue 
with  him,  and  met  him  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon, 
V.  13.  David's  cause,  being  built  upon  God's 
promise,  feared  not  the  disadvantages  of  the 
ground.  The  pool  between  them  gave  both 
sides  time  to  deliberate. 

4.  The  engagement  was  at  first  proposed 
by  Abner,  and  accepted  by  Joab,  to  be  be- 
tween twelve  and  twelve  of  a  side.  (1.)  It 
should  seem  this  trial  of  skill  began  in  sport. 
Abner  made  the  motion  {v.  14) :  Let  the 
young  men  arise  and  play  before  us,  as  gladi- 
ators. Perhaps  Saul  had  used  his  men  to 
these  barbarous  pastimes,  like  a  tyrant  in- 
deed, and  Abner  had  learnt  of  him  to  make 
a  jest  of  wounds  and  death  and  divert  him- 
self with  the  scenes  of  blood  and  horror. 
He  meant,  "  Let  them  fight  before  us,"  when 
he  said,  "Let  them  play  before  us."  Fools 
thus  make  a  mock  at  sin.  But  he  is  unworthy 
the  name  of  a  man  that  can  be  thus  prodigal 
of  human  blood,  that  can  thus  throw  about 
firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  and  say.  Am  not 
I  in  sport  ?  Prov.  xxvi.  18,  19-  Joab,  having 
been  bred  up  under  David,  had  so  much 
wisdom  as  not  to  make  such  a  proposal,  yet 
had  not  resolution  enough  to  resist  and  gain- 
say it  when  another  made  it ;  for  he  stood 
upon  a  point  of  honour,  and  thought  it  a 
blemish  to  his  reputation  to  refuse  a  chal- 
lenge, and  therefore  said,  het  them  arise; 
not  that  he  was  fond  of  the  sport,  or  expected 
that  the  duels  would  be  decisive,  but  he 
would  not  be  hectored  by  his  antagonist. 
How  many  precious  lives  have  thus  been 
sacrificed  to  the  caprices  of  proud  men ! 
Twelve  of  each  side  were  accordingly  called 
out  as  champions  to  enter  the  lists,  a  double 
jury  of  hfe  and  death,  not  of  others',  but  their 
own ;  and  the  champions  on  Abner's  side 
seem  to  have  been  most  forward,  for  they 
took  the  field  first  {v.  15),  having  perhaps 
been  bred  up  in  a  foolish  ambition  thus  to 
serve  the  humour  of  their  commander-in- 
chief.  But,  (2.)  However  it  began,  it  ended 
in  blood  {v.  16) :  They  thrust  every  man  his 
sword  into  his  fellow's  side  (spurred  on  by 
honour,  not  by  enmity) ;  so  they  fell  down 
together,  that  is,  all  the  twenty-four  were 
slain,  such  an  equal  match  were  they  for  one 
another,  and  so  resolute,  that  neither  side 
would  either  beg  or  give  quarter ;  they  did 
as  it  were  by  agreement  (says  Josephus)  dis- 
patch one  another  with  mutual  wounds. 
Those  that  strike  at  other  men's  hves  often 
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throw  away  their  own,  and  death  only  con- 
quers and  rides  in  triumph.  The  wonderful 
obstinacy  of  both  sides  was  remembered  in 
the  name  given  to  the  place :  Helkath-haz- 
zurim — the  field  of  rocky  men,  men  that  were 
not  only  strong  in  body,  but  of  firm  and  un- 
shaken constancy,  that  stirred  not  at  the 
sight  of  death.  Yet  the  stout-hearted  were 
spoiled,  and  slept  their  sleep,  Ps.  Ixxvi.  5. 
Poor  honour  for  men  to  purchase  at  so  vast 
an  expense  !  Those  that  lose  their  lives  for 
Christ  shall  find  them. 

5.  The  whole  army  at  length  engaged,  and 
Abner's  forces  were  routed,  v.  17.  The  for- 
mer was  a  drawn  battle,  in  which  all  were 
killed  on  both  sides,  and  therefore  they  must 
put  it  upon  another  trial,  in  which  (as  it 
often  happens)  those  that  gave  the  challenge 
went  away  with  loss.  David  had  God  on  his 
side ;  his  side  therefore  was  victorious. 

18  And  there  were  three  sons  of 
Zeruiah  there,  Joab,  and  Abishai,  and 
Asahel :  and  Asahel  was  as  light  of 
foot  as  a  wild  roe.  19  And  Asahel 
pursued  after  Abner ;  and  in  going 
he  turned  not  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left  from  following  Abner.  20 
Then  Abner  looked  behind  him,  and 
said.  Art  thou  Asahel  ?  And  he  an- 
swered, I  am.  21  And  Abner  said 
to  him.  Turn  thee  aside  to  thy  right 
hand  or  to  thy  left,  and  lay  thee  hold 
on  one  of  the  young  men,  and  take 
thee  his  armour.  But  Asahel  would 
not  turn  aside  from  following  of  him. 
22  And  Abner  said  again  to  Asahel, 
Turn  thee  aside  from  following  me  : 
wherefore  should  I  smite  thee  to  the 
ground  ?  how  then  should  I  hold  up 
my  face  to  Joab  thy  brother?  23 
Howbeit  he  refused  to  turn  aside  : 
wherefore  Abner  with  the  hinder  end 
of  the  spear  smote  him  under  the 
fifth  rib,  that  the  spear  came  out  be- 
hind him;  and  he  fell  down  there, 
and  died  in  the  same  place :  and  it 
came  to  pass,  that  as  many  as  came 
to  the  place  where  Asahel  fell  down 
and  died  stood  still.  24  Joab  also 
and  Abishai  pursued  after  Abner: 
and  the  sun  went  down  when  they 
were  come  to  the  hill  of  Ammah,  that 
lieth  before  Giah  by  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  Gibeon. 

We  have  here  the  contest  between  Abner 
and  Asahel.  Asahel,  the  brother  of  Joab 
and  cousin-german  to  David,  was  one  of  the 
principal  commanders  of  David's  forces,  and 
was  famous  for  swiftness  in  running  :  he  was 
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as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe  (v.  18) ;  this  he 
got  the  name  of  by  swift  pursuing,  not  swift 
Hying.  Yet,  we  may  suppose,  he  was  not 
comparable  to  Abner  as  a  skilful  experienced 
soldier ;  we  must  therefore  observe, 

I.  How  rash  he  was  in  aiming  to  make 
Abner  his  prisoner.  He  pursued  after  him, 
and  no  other,  v.  19.  Proud  of  his  relation  to 
David  and  Joab,  his  own  swiftness,  and  the 
success  of  his  party,  no  less  a  trophy  of  vic- 
tory would  now  serve  the  young  warrior  than 
Abner  himself,  either  slain  or  bound,  which 
he  thought  would  put  an  end  to  the  war  and 
efFectuaUy  open  David's  way  to  the  throne. 
This  made  him  very  eager  in  the  pursuit, 
and  careless  of  the  opportunities  he  had  of 
seizing  others  in  his  way,  on  his  right  hand 
and  on  his  left ;  his  eye  was  on  Abner  only. 
The  design  was  brave,  had  he  been  par  nego- 
tio — eqtial  to  its  accomplishment :  but  let  not 
the  swift  man  glory  in  his  swiftness,  any 
more  than  the  strong  man  in  his  strength ; 
maynis  excidit  ausis — he  perished  in  an  attempt 
too  vast  for  him. 

II.  How  generous  Abner  was  in  giving 
him  notice  of  the  danger  he  exposed  himself 
to,  and  advising  him  not  to  meddle  to  his  own 
hurt,  2  Chron.  xxv.  19.  1.  He  bade  him 
content  himself  with  a  less  prey  (v.  21): 
"  Lay  hold  of  one  of  the  young  men,  plunder 
him  and  make  him  thy  prisoner,  meddle 
with  thy  match,  but  pretend  not  to  one  who 
is  so  much  superior  to  thee."  It  is  wisdom 
in  all  contests  to  compare  our  own  strength 
with  that  of  our  adversaries,  and  to  take  heed 
of  being  partial  to  ourselves  in  making  the 
comparison,  lest  we  prove  in  the  issue  enemies 
to  ourselves,  Luke  xiv.  31.  2.  He  begged  of 
him  not  to  put  him  upon  the  necessity  of 
slaying  him  in  his  own  defence,  which  he  was 
very  loth  to  do,  but  must  do  rather  than  be 
slain  by  him,  v.  22.  Abner,  it  seems,  either 
loved  Joab  or  feared  him ;  for  he  was  very 
loth  to  incur  his  displeasure,  which  he  would 
certainly  do  if  he  slew  Asahel.  It  is  com- 
mendable for  enemies  to  be  thus  respectful 
one  to  another.  Abner's  care  how  he  should 
hft  up  his  face  to  Joab  gives  cause  to  suspect 
that  he  really  believed  David  would  have  the 
kingdom  at  last,  according  to  the  divine  de- 
signation, and  then,  in  opposing  him,  he 
acted  against  his  conscience. 

III.  How  fatal  Asahel's  rashness  was  to 
him.  He  refused  to  turn  aside,  thinking  that 
Abner  spoke  so  courteously  because  he  feared 
him  ;  but  what  came  of  it  ?  Abner,  as  soon 
as  he  came  up  to  him,  gave  him  his  death's 
wound  with  a  l)ack  stroke  (v.  23) :  He  smote 
him  with  the  hinder  end  of  his  spear,  from 
which  he  feared  no  danger.  This  was  a  pass 
which  Asahel  was  not  acquainted  with,  nor 
had  learned  to  stand  upon  his  guard  against ; 
but  Abner,  perhaps,  had  formerly  used  it, 
and  done  execution  with  it ;  and  here  it  did 
effectual  execution.  Asahel  died  immediately 
of  the  wound.  See  here,  1.  How  death  often 
comes  upon  us  by  ways  that  we  least  suspect. 
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Who  would  fear  the  hand  of  a  flying  enemy 
or  the  butt-end  of  a  spear  ?  yet  from  these 
Asahel  receives  his  death's  wound.  2.  How 
we  are  often  betrayed  by  the  accomplishments 
we  are  proud  of.  Asahel's  swiftness,  which 
he  presumed  so  much  upon,  did  him  no 
kindness,  but  forwarded  his  fate,  i-Jid  with  it 
he  ran  upon  his  death,  instead  of  running 
from  it.  Asahel's  fall  was  not  only  Abner's 
security  from  him,  but  put  a  full  stop  to  the 
conqueror's  pursuit  and  gave  Abner  time  to 
rally  again ;  for  all  that  came  to  the  place 
stood  still,  only  Joab  and  Abishai,  instead  of 
being  disheartened,  were  exasperated  by  it, 
pursued  Abner  with  so  much  the  more  fury 
(v.  24),  and  overtook  him  at  last  about  sun- 
set, when  the  approaching  night  would  oblige 
them  to  retire. 

25  And  the  children  of  Benjamin 
gathered  themselves  together  after 
Abner,  and  became  one  troop,  and 
stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  26  Then 
Abner  called  to  Joab,  and  said.  Shall 
the  sword  devour  for  ever  ?  knowest 
thou  not  that  it  will  be  bitterness  in 
the  latter  end  ?  how  long  shall  it  be 
then,  ere  thou  bid  the  people  return 
from  following  their  brethren?  27 
And  Joab  said.  As  God  liveth,  unless 
thou  hadst  spoken,  surely  then  in  the 
morning  the  people  had  gone  up 
every  one  from  following  his  brother. 
28  So  Joab  blew  a  trumpet,  and  all 
the  people  stood  still,  and  pursued 
after  Israel  no  more,  neither  fought 
they  any  more.  29  And  Abner  and 
his  men  walked  all  that  night  through 
the  plain,  and  passed  over  Jordan, 
and  went  through  all  Bithron,  and 
they  came  to  Mahanaim.  30  And 
Joab  returned  from  following  Abner : 
and  when  he  had  gathered  all  the  peo- 
ple together,  there  lacked  of  David's 
servants  nineteen  men  and  Asahel. 
31  But  the  servants  of  David  had 
smitten  of  Benjamin,  and  of  Abner's 
men,  so  that  three  hundred  and  three- 
score men  died.  32  And  they  took 
up  Asahel,  and  buried  him  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  father,  which  was  in 
Beth-lehem.  And  Joab  and  his  men 
went  all  night,  and  they  came  to  He- 
bron at  break  of  day. 

Here,  I.  Abner,  being  conquered,  meanly 
begs  for  a  cessation  of  arms.  He  rallied  the 
remains  of  his  forces  on  the  top  of  a  hill  (». 
25),  as  if  he  would  have  made  head  again, 
but  becomes  a  humble  supplicant  to  Joab  for 
a  little  breathinpr-time,  v.  26.     ^e.  that  was 
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most  forward  to  fight  was  the  first  that  had 
enough  of  it.  He  that  made  a  jest  of  blood- 
shed (Let  the  young  men  arise  and  play  before 
us,  V.  14)  is  now  shocked  at  it,  when  he  finds 
himself  on  the  losing  side,  and  the  sword  he 
made  so  light  of  drawing  threatening  to  touch 
himself.  Observe  how  his  note  is  changed. 
Then  it  was  but  playing  with  the  sword; 
now.  Shall  the  sword  devour  for  ever  ?  It  had 
devoured  but  one  day,  yet  to  him  it  seemed 
for  ever,  because  it  went  against  him;  and 
very  willing  he  is  now  that  the  sun  should 
not  go  down  upon  the  wrath.  Now  he  can 
appeal  to  Joab  himself  concerning  the  miser- 
able consequences  of  a  civil  war :  Knowest 
thou  not  that  it  will  be  bitterness  in  the  latter 
end  ?  It  will  be  reflected  upon  with  regret 
when  the  account  comes  to  be  made  up ;  for, 
whoever  gets  in  a  civil  war,  the  community 
is  sure  to  lose.  Perhaps  he  refers  to  the 
bitterness  that  there  was  in  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  in  the  end  of  their  war  with  Benjamin, 
when  they  wept  sorely  for  the  desolations 
which  they  themselves  had  made,  Judg.  xxi. 
2.  Now  he  begs  of  Joab  to  sound  a  retreat, 
and  pleads  that  they  were  brethren,  who 
ought  not  thus  to  bite  and  devour  one  ano- 
ther. He  that  in  the  morning  would  have 
Joab  bid  the  people  fall  upon  their  brethren 
now  would  have  him  bid  them  lay  down  their 
arms.  See  here,  1.  How  easy  it  is  for  men 
to  use  reason  when  it  makes  for  them  who 
would  not  use  it  if  it  made  against  them.  If 
Abner  had  been  the  conqueror,  we  should 
not  have  had  him  complaining  of  the  vora- 
ciousness of  the  sword  and  the  miseries  of  a 
civil  war,  nor  pleading  that  both  sides  were 
brethren;  but,  finding  himself  beaten,  all 
these  reasonings  are  mustered  up  and  im- 
proved for  the  securing  of  his  retreat  and 
the  saving  of  his  scattered  troops  from  being 
cut  off.  2.  How  the  issue  of  things  alters 
men's  minds.  The  same  thing  which  looked 
pleasant  in  the  morning  at  night  looked  dis- 
mal. Those  that  are  forward  to  enter  into 
contention  will  perhaps  repent  it  before  they 
have  done  with  it,  and  therefore  had  better 
leave  it  off  before  it  be  meddled  with,  as  So- 
!  lomon  advises.  It  is  true  of  every  sin  (O 
I  that  men  would  consider  it  in  time  !)  that  it 
j  will  be  bitterness  in  the  latter  end.  At  the 
i  last  it  bites  like  a  serpent  those  on  whom  it 
j       fawned. 

j  II.  Joab,  though  a  conqueror,  generously 

I  grants  it,  and  sounds  a  retreat,  knowing  very 
!  well  his  master's  mind  and  how  averse  he 
was  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  He  does  in- 
deed justly  upbraid  Abner  with  his  forward- 
ness to  engage,  and  lays  the  blame  upon  him 
that  there  had  been  so  much  bloodshed  as 
there  was  {v.  27) :  "  Unless  thou  hadst  spoken," 
that  is,  "  hadst  given  orders  to  fight,  hadst 
bidden  the  young  men  arise  and  play  before 
us,  none  of  us  would  have  struck  a  stroke, 
nor  drawn  a  sword  against  our  brethren. 
Thou  complainest  that  the  sword  devours, 
but  who  first  unsheathed  it  ?    Who  began  ? 


Now  thou  wouldst  have  the  people  parted, 
but  remember  who  set  them  on  to  fight.  We 
should  have  retired  in  the  morning  if  thou 
hadst  not  given  the  challenge."  Those  that 
are  forward  to  make  mischief  are  commonly 
the  first  to  complain  of  it.  This  might  have 
served  to  excuse  Joab  if  he  had  pushed  on 
his  victory,  and  made  a  full  end  of  Abner's 
forces ;  but  like  one  that  pitied  the  mistake 
of  his  adversaries,  and  scorned  to  make  an 
army  of  Israelites  pay  dearly  for  the  folly  of 
their  commander,  he  very  honourably,  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  put  a  stop  to  the  pursuit 
(v.  28)  and  suffered  Abner  to  make  an  orderly 
retreat.  It  is  good  husbandry  to  be  sparing 
of  blood.  As  the  soldiers  were  here  very 
obsequious  to  the  general's  orders,  so  he,  no 
doubt,  observed  the  instructions  of  his  prince, 
who  sought  the  welfare  of  all  Israel  and 
therefore  not  the  hurt  of  any. 

III.  The  armies  being  separated,  both  re- 
tired to  the  places  whence  they  came,  and 
both  marched  in  the  night,  Abner  to  Maha- 
naim,  on  the  other  side  Jordan  (v.  29),  and 
Joab  to  Hebron,  where  David  was,  v.  32.  The 
slain  on  both  sides  are  computed.  On  David's 
side  only  nineteen  men  were  missing,  besides 
Asahel  (v.  30),  who  was  worth  more  than  all; 
on  Abner's  side  360,  v.  31.  In  civil  wars 
formerly  great  slaughters  had  been  made  (as 
Judg.  xii.  6,  20,  44),  in  comparison  with 
which  this  was  nothing.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  had  grown  wiser  and  more  mode, 
rate.  Asahel's  funeral  is  here  mentioned ; 
the  rest  they  buried  in  the  field  of  battle,  but 
he  was  carried  to  Bethlehem,  and  buried  in 
the  sepulchre  of  his  father,  v.  32.  Thus  are 
distinctions  made  between  the  dust  of  some 
and  that  of  others ;  but  in  the  resurrection 
no  other  difference  will  be  made  but  that  be- 
tween godly  and  ungodly,  which  will  remain 
for  ever. 

CHAP.  III. 

The  battle  between  Joab  and  Abner  Jid  not  end  the  controversy 
between  the  two  houses  of  Saul  and  David,  but  it  is  in  this 
chapter  working  towards  a  period.  Here  is,  I.  The  gradual 
advance  of  David's  interest,  ver.  1.  II.  The  building  up  of  his 
family,  ver.  2 — 5.  III.  Abner's  quarrel  with  Ish-bosheth,  and 
his  treaty  with  David,  ver.  6—12.  IV.  The  preliminaries  settled, 
ver.  13 — 16.  V.  Abner's  undertaking  and  attempt  to  bring  Israel 
over  to  David,  ver.  17 — 21.  VI.  The  treacherous  murder  of 
Abner  by  Joab,  when  he  was  carrying  on  this  matter,  ver. 
22—27.    VII.  David's  great  concern  and  trouble  for  the  death  of 


Abner,  ver.  '. 

NOW  there  was  long  war  between 
the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house 
of  David :  but  David  waxed  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  the  house  of  Saul 
waxed  weaker  and  weaker.  2  And 
unto  David  were  sons  born  in  He- 
bron :  and  his  firstborn  was  Amnon, 
of  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess ;  3  And 
his  second,  Chileab,  of  Abigail  the 
wife  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite ;  and  the 
third,  Absalom  the  son  of  Maacah  the 
daughter  of  Talmai  king  of  Geshur ; 
4  And  the  fourth,  Adonijah  the  son 
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of  Hagofith  ;  and  the  fifth,   Shepha- 1  famous  (three  of  them  were  infamous,  Amnon, 
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tiah  the  son  of  Abital;  5  And  the 
sixth,  Ithream,  by  Eglah  David's 
wife.  These  were  born  to  David  in 
Hebron.  6  And  it  came  to  pass, 
wliile  there  was  war  between  the 
house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of  David, 
that 
the  house  of  Saul 

Here  is,  I.  The  struggle  that  David  had 
with  the  house  of  Saul  before  his  settlement 
in  the  throne  was  completed,  ».  1.  1.  Both 
sides  contested.  Saul's  house,  though  be- 
headed and  diminished,  would  not  fall  tamely. 
It  is  not  strange  that  there  was  war  between 
them,  but  one  would  wonder  it  should  be  a 
long  war,  when  David's  house  had  right  on 
its  side,  and  therefore  God  on  its  side ;  but, 
though  truth  and  equity -will  triumph  at  last, 
God  may  for  wise  and  holy  ends  prolong  the 
conflict.  The  length  of  this  war  tried  the 
faith  and  patience  of  David,  and  made  his 
establishment  at  last  the  more  welcome  to 
him.  2.  David's  side  got  ground.  The 
house  of  Saul  waxed  weaker  and  weaKer. 
lost  places,  lost  men,  sunk  in  its  reputation, 
grew  less  considerable,  and  was  foiled  in 
every  engagement.  But  the  house  of  David 
grew  stronger  and  stronger.  Many  deserted 
the  declining  cause  of  Saul's  house,  and  pru- 
dently came  into  David's  interest,  being  con- 
vinced that  he  would  certainly  win  the  day. 
The  contest  between  grace  and  corruption  in 
the  hearts  of  believers,  who  are  sanctified  but 
in  part,  may  fitly  be  compared  to  this  record- 
ed here.  There  is  a  long  war  between  them, 
the  flesh  lusting  against  the  spirit  and  the 
spirit  against  the  flesh ;  but,  as  the  work  of 
sanctification  is  carried  on,  corruption,  like 
the  house  of  Saul,  grows  weaker  and  weaker; 
while  grace,  like  the  house  of  David,  grows 
stronger  and  stronger,  till  it  come  to  a  per- 
fect man,  and  judgment  be  brought  forth 
unto  victory. 

II.  The  increase  of  his  own  house.  Here 
is  an  account  of  six  sons  he  had  by  six 
several  wives,  in  the  seven  years  he  reigned 
in  Hebron.  Perhaps  this  is  here  mentioned 
.IS  that  which  strengthened  David's  interest. 
Every  child,  whose  welfare  was  embarked  in 
the  common  safety,  was  a  fresh  security  given 
to  the  commonwealth  for  his  care  of  it.  He 
that  has  his  quiver  filled  with  these  arrows 
shall  speak  with  his  enemy  in  the  gate,  Ps. 
cxxvii.  5.  As  the  death  of  Saul's  sons  weak- 
ened his  interest,  so  the  birth  of  David's 
strengthened  his.  1.  It  was  David's  fault 
thus  to  multiply  wives,  contrary  to  the  law 
(ne\U.  xvii.  17),  and  it  was  a  bad  example  to 
his  successors.  2.  It  does  not  appear  that 
in  these  seven  years  he  had  above  one  son 
by  each  of  these  wives ;  some  have  had  as 
numerous  a  progeny,  and  with  much  monj 
honour  and  comfort,  by  one  %vife.  3.  We 
read  not  that  any  of  these  sons  came  to  be 
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\bsaiom,  and  Adonijah) ;  we  have  therefore 
reason  to  rejoice  with  trembling  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  our  families.  4.  His  son  by  Abi- 
gail is  called  Chileab  (p.  3),  whereas  (1  Chron. 
iii.  1)  he  is  called  Daniel.  Bishop  Patrick 
mentions  the  reason  which  the  Hebrew  doctors 
give  for  these  names,  that  his  first  name  was 
Daniel — God  has  judged  me  (namely,  against 
Nabal),  but  David's  enemies  reproached  him, 
and  said,  "  It  is  Nabal's  son,  and  not 
David's,"  to  confute  which  calumny  Provi- 
dence so  ordered  it  that,  as  he  grew  up,  he 
became,  in  his  countenance  and  features,  ex- 
tremely like  David,  and  resembled  him  more 
than  any  of  his  children,  upon  which  he  gave 
him  the  name  of  Chileab,  which  signifies,  like 
his  father,  or  the  father's  picture.  5.  Absa- 
lom's mother  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Talmai  king  of  Geshur,  a  heathen  prince. 
Perhaps  David  thereby  hoped  to  strengthen 
his  mterest,  but  the- issue  of  the  marriage 
was  one  that  proved  his  grief  and  shame 
6.  The  last  is  called  David's  wife,  which 
therefore,  some  think,  was  Michal,  his  first 
and  most  rightful  wife,  called  here  by  anothei 
name :  and,  though  she  had  no  child  after 
she  mocked  David,  she  might  have  had 
before. 

Thus  was  David's  house  strengthened; 
but  it  was  Abner  that  made  himself  strong 
for  the  house  of  Saul,  which  is  mentioned  (v. 
6)  to  show  that,  if  he  failed  them,  they  woidd 
fall  of  course. 

7  And  Saul  had  a  concubine,  whose 
name  was  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of 
Aiah :  and  Ishbosheth  said  to  Abner, 
Wherefore  hast  thou  gone  in  unto  my 
father's  concubine  ?  8  Then  was  Ab- 
ner very  wroth  for  the  words  of  Ish- 
bosheth, and  said,  Afn  I  a  dog's  head^ 
which  against  Judah  do  show  kind- 
ness this  day  unto  the  house  of  Saul 
thy  father,  to  his  brethren,  and  to  his 
friends,  and  have  not  delivered  thee 
into  the  hand  of  David,  that  thou 
chargest  me  to  day  with  a  fault  con- 
cerning this  woman  ?  9  So  do  God 
to  Abner,  and  more  also,  except  as 
the  Lord  hath  sworn  to  David,  even 
so  I  do  to  him  5  10  To  translate  the 
kingdom  fi-om  the  house  of  Saul,  and 
to  set  up  the  throne  of  David  over 
Israel  and  over  Judah,  from  Dan  even 
to  Beer-sheba.  11  And  he  could  not 
answer  Abner  a  word  again,  because 
he  feared  him.  12  And  Abner  sent 
messengers  to  David  on  his  behalf, 
saying.  Whose  is  the  land?  saying 
also,  Make  thy  league  with  me,  and, 
behold,  my  hand  shall  he  with  thee, 
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to  bring  about  all  Israel  unto  thee. 
13  And  he  said.  Well;  I  will  make 
a  league  with  thee  :  but  one  thing  I 
require  of  thee,  that  is,  Thou  shalt 
not  see  my  face,  except  thou  first 
bring  Michal  Saul's  daughter,  when 
thou  comest  to  see  my  face.  14  And 
David  sent  messengers  to  Ish-bosheth 
Saul's  son,  saying,  Deliver  me  my 
wife  Michal,  which  I  espoused  to  me 
for  a  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philis- 
tines. 15  And  Ish-bosheth  sent,  and 
took  her  from  her  husband,  even  from 
Phaltiel  the  son  of  Laish.  16  And 
her  husband  went  with  her  along 
weeping  behind  her  to  Bahurim. 
Then  said  Abner  unto  him,  Go,  re- 
turn. And  he  returned.  1/  And 
Abner  had  communication  with  the 
elders  of  Israel,  saying.  Ye  sought 
for  David  in  times  past  to  he  king 
over  you:  18  Now  then  do  it:  for 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  of  David, 
saying,  By  the  hand  of  my  servant 
David  I  will  save  my  people  Israel 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  and 
out  of  the  hand  of  all  their  enemies. 
19  And  Abner  also  spake  in  the  ears 
of  Benjamin :  and  Abner  went  also 
to  speak  in  the  ears  of  David  in  He- 
bron all  that  seemed  good  to  Israel, 
and  that  seemed  good  to  the  whole 
house  of  Benjamin.  20  So  Abner 
came  to  David  to  Hebron,  and  twenty 
men  with  him.  And  David  made 
Abner  and  the  men  that  were  with 
him  a  feast.  21  And  Abner  said 
unto  David,  I  will  arise  and  go,  and 
will  gather  all  Israel  unto  my  lord  the 
king,  that  they  may  make  a  league 
with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  reign 
over  all  that  thine  heart  desireth. 
And  David  sent  Abner  away ;  and  he 
went  in  peace. 

Here,  1.  Abner  breaks  with  Ish-bosheth, 
and  deserts  his  interest,  upon  a  little  provo- 
cation which  Ish-bosheth  unadvisedly  gave 
hira.  God  can  serve  his  own  purposes  by 
the  sins  and  follies  of  men.  1 .  Ish-bosheth 
accused  Abner  of  no  less  a  crime  than  de- 
bauching one  of  his  father's  concubines,  v.  7. 
Whether  it  was  so  or  no  does  not  appear, 
nor  what  ground  he  had  for  the  suspicion : 
but,  however  it  was,  it  would  have  been  Ish- 
bosheth's  prudence  to  be  silent,  considering 
how  much  it  was  his  interest  not  to  disoblige 
Abner.      If  the  thing  was  false,  and   his 


jealousy  groundless,  it  was  very  disingenuous 
and  ungrateful  to  entertain  unjust  surmises 
of  one  who  had  ventured  his  all  for  him,  and 
was  certainly  the  best  friend  he  had  in  the 
world.  2.  Abner  resented  the  charge  very 
strongly.  Whether  he  was  guilty  of  the 
fault  concerning  this  woman  or  no  he  does 
not  say  (v.  8),  but  we  suspect  he  was  guilty, 
for  he  does  not  expressly  deny  it;  and, 
though  he  was,  he  lets  Ish-bosheth  know, 
(1.)  llaat  he  scorned  to  be  reproached  with 
it  by  him,  and  would  not  take  reproof  at  his 
hands,  "  What !"  says  Abner,  "  Am  I  a 
dog^s  head,  a  vile  and  contemptible  animal, 
that  thou  exposest  me  thus  ?  v.  8.  Is  this 
my  recompence  for  the  kindness  I  have  shown 
to  thee  and  thy  father's  house,  and  the  good 
services  I  have  done  you  ?"  He  magnifies 
the  service  with  this,  that  it  was  against 
Judah,  the  tribe  on  which  the  crown  was 
settled,  and  which  would  certainly  have  it  at 
last,  so  that,  in  supporting  the  house  of  Saul, 
he  acted  both  against  his  conscience  and 
against  his  interest,  for  which  he  deserved  a 
better  requital  than  this :  and  yet,  perhaps, 
he  would  not  have  been  so  zealous  for  the 
house  of  Saul  if  he  had  not  thereby  gratified 
his  own  ambition  and  hoped  to  find  his  own 
account  in  it.  Note,  Proud  men  will  not 
bear  to  be  reproved,  especially  by  those 
whom  they  think  they  have  obliged.  (2.) 
That  he  would  certainly  be  revenged  on  him, 
V.  9,  10.  With  the  utmost  degree  of  arro- 
gance and  insolence  he  lets  him  know  that, 
as  he  had  raised  him  up,  so  he  could  pull 
him  down  again  and  would  do  it.  He  knew 
that  God  had  sworn  to  David  to  give  him 
the  kingdom,  and  yet  opposed  it  ^vith  all  his 
might  from  a  principle  of  ambition ;  but  now 
he  complies  with  it  from  a  principle  of  re- 
venge, under  colour  of  some  regard  to  the 
will  of  God,  which  was  but  a  pretence. 
Those  that  are  slaves  to  their  lusts  have 
many  masters,  which  drive,  some  one  way 
and  some  another,  and,  according  as  they 
make  head,  men  are  violently  hurried  into 
self-contradictions.  Abner's  ambition  made 
him  zealous  for  Ish-bosheth,  and  now  his 
revenge  made  him  as  zealous  for  David.  If 
he  had  sincerely  regarded  God's  promise  to 
David,  and  acted  with  an  eye  to  that,  he 
would  have  been  steady  and  uniform  in  his 
counsels,  and  acted  in  consistency  with  him- 
self. But,  while  Abner  serves  his  own  lusts, 
God  by  him  serves  his  own  purposes,  makes 
even  his  wrath  and  revenge  to  praise  him, 
and  ordains  strength  to  David  by  it.  Lastly, 
See  how  Ish-bosheth  was  thunder-struck  by 
Abner's  insolence  :  He  could  not  answer  him 
again,  v.  \\.  If  Ish-bosheth  had  had  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  especially  of  a  prince,  he 
might  have  answered  him  that  his  merits 
were  the  aggravation  of  his  crimes,  that  lie 
would  not  be  served  by  so  base  a  man,  and 
doubted  not  but  to  do  well  enough  without 
him.  But  he  was  conscious  to  himself  ot 
his  own  weakness,  and  therefore  said  not  a 
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word,  lest  he  should  make  bad  worse.  His 
lieart  failed  him,  and  he  now  became,  as 
David  had  foretold  concerning  his  enemies, 
like  a  bowing  wall  and  a  tottering  fence,  Ps. 
Ixii.  3. 

II.  Abner  treats  v/ith  David.  We  must 
suppose  that  he  began  to  grow  weary  of  Ish- 
bosheth's  cause,  and  sought  an  opportunity 
to  desert  it,  or  else,  however  he  might  threaten 
Ish-bosheth  with  it,  for  the  quashing  of  the 
charge  against  himself,  he  would  not  have 
made  good  his  angry  words  so  soon  as  he 
did,  V.  12.  He  sent  messengers  to  David,  to 
tell  him  that  he  was  at  his  service.  "  Whose 
is  the  land?  Is  it  not  thine  ?  For  thou  hast 
the  best  title  to  the  government  and  the  best 
interest  in  the  people's  affections."  Note, 
God  can  find  out  ways  to  make  those  ser- 
viceable to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  who  yet 
have  no  sincere  affection  for  it  and  who  have 
vigorously  set  themselves  against  it.  Ene- 
mies are  sometimes  made  a  footstool,  not 
only  to  be  trodden  upon,  but  to  ascend  by. 
The  earth  helped  the  woman. 

III.  David  enters  into  a  treaty  with  Abner, 
but  upon  condition  that  he  shall  procure  him 
the  restitution  of  Michal  his  wife,  v.  13. 
Hereby,  1 .  David  showed  the  sincerity  of  his 
conjugal  affection  to  his  first  and  most  right- 
ful wife ;  neither  her  marrying  another,  nor 
his,  had  alienated  him  from  her.  Many 
waters  could  not  quench  that  love.  2.  He 
testified  his  respect  to  the  house  of  Saul.  So 
far  was  he  from  tramphng  upon  it,  now  that 
it  was  fallen,  that  even  in  his  elevation  he 
valued  himself  not  a  little  on  his  relation  to 
it.  He  cannot  be  pleased  with  the  honours 
of  the  throne  unless  he  have  Michal,  Saul's 
daughter,  to  share  with  him  in  them,  so  far 
is  he  from  bearing  any  malice  to  the  family 
of  his  enemy.  Abner  sent  him  word  that  he 
must  apply  to  Ish-bosheth,  which  he  did 
ip.  14),  pleading  that  he  had  purchased  her 
at  a  dear  rate,  and  she  was  wrongfully  taken 
from  him.  Ish-bosheth  durst  not  deny  his 
demand,  now  that  he  had  not  Abner  to  stand 
by  him,  but  took  her  from  Phaltiel,  to  whom 
Saul  had  married  her  {v.  15),  and  Abner 
conducted  her  to  David,  not  doubting  but 
that  then  he  should  be  doubly  welcome 
when  he  brought  him  a  wife  in  one  hand  and 
a  crown  in  the  other.  Her  latter  husband 
was  loth  to  part  with  her,  and  followed  her 
weeping  (y.  \&),  but  there  was  no  remedy:  he 
must  thank  himself;  for  when  he  took  her 
he  knew  that  another  had  a  right  to  her. 
Usurpers  must  expect  to  resign.  Let  no  man 
therefore  set  his  heart  on  that  to  which  he 
is  not  entitled.  If  any  disagreement  has 
separated  husband  and  wife,  as  they  expect 
the  blessing  of  God  let  them  be  reconciled, 
and  come  together  again ;  let  all  former  quar- 
rels be  forgotten,  and  let  them  live  together 
in  love,  according  to  God's  holy  ordinance. 

IV.  Abner  uses  his  interest  with  the  elders 
of  Israel  to  bring  them  over  to  David,  know- 
ing that  whichever  way  they  went  the  com- 
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mon  people  would  follow  of  course.  Now 
that  it  serves  his  own  turn  he  can  plead  in 
David's  behalf  that  he  was,  1.  Israel's  choice 
(».  17) :  "  You  sought  for  him  in  times  past  to 
he  king  over  you,  when  he  had  signaUzed 
himselif  in  so  many  engagements  with  the 
Philistines  and  done  you  so  much  good  ser- 
vice ;  no  man  can  pretend  to  greater  personal 
merit  than  David  nor  to  less  than  Ish- 
bosheth.  You  have  tried  them  both,  Detur 
digniori — Give  the  crown  to  him  that  best  rfe- 
serves  it.  Let  David  be  your  king."  2. 
God's  choice  {v.  18) :  "The  Lord  hath  spoken 
of  David.  Compare  v.  9-  When  God  ap- 
pointed Samuel  to  anoint  him  he  did,  in 
effect,  promise  that  by  his  hand  he  would 
save  Israel ;  for  for  that  end  he  was  made 
king.  God  having  promised,  by  David's  hand, 
to  save  Israel,  it  is  both  your  duty,  in  com- 
pliance with  God's  will,  and  your  interest,  in 
order  to  your  victories  over  your  enemies,  to 
submit  to  him ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  folly 
in  the  world  to  oppose  him."  Who  would 
have  expected  such  reasonings  as  these  out 
of  Abner's  mouth?  But  thus  God  will 
make  the  enemies  of  his  people  to  know  and 
own  that  he  has  loved  them.  Rev.  iii.  9.  He 
particularly  applied  to  the  men  of  Benjamin, 
those  of  his  own  tribe,  on  whom  he  had  the 
greatest  influence,  and  whom  he  had  drawn 
in  to  appear  for  the  house  of  Saul.  He  was 
the  man  that  had  deceived  them,  and  there, 
fore  he  was  concerned  to  undeceive  them. 
Thus  the  multitude  are  as  they  are  managed. 
V.  David  concludes  the  treaty  with  Ab- 
ner; and  he  did  wisely  and  well  therein ;  for, 
whatever  induced  Abner  to  it,  it  was  a  good 
work  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  to  settle 
the  Lord's  anointed  on  the  throne ;  and  it 
was  as  lawful  for  David  to  make  use  of  his 
agency  as  it  is  for  a  poor  man  to  receive  alms 
from  a  Pharisee,  who  gives  it  in  pride  and 
hypocrisy.  Abner  reported  to  David  the  sense 
of  the  people  and  the  success  of  his  commu- 
nications with  them,  v.  19.  He  came  now, 
not  as  at  first  privately,  but  with  a  retinue  of 
twenty  men,  and  David  entertained  them 
with  a  feast  {v.  20)  in  token  of  reconciliation 
and  joy  and  as  a  pledge  of  the  agreement 
between  them :  it  was  a  feast  upon  a  cove- 
nant, like  that.  Gen.  xxvi.  30.  If  thy  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him;  but,  if  he  submit,  feast 
him.  Abner,  pleased  with  his  entertainment, 
the  prevention  of  his  fall  with  Saul's  house 
(which  would  have  been  inevitable  if  he  had 
not  taken  this  course),  and  much  more  with 
the  prospect  he  had  of  preferment  under 
David,  undertakes  in  a  little  time  to  perfect 
the  revolution,  and  to  bring  all  Israel  into 
obedience  to  David,  r.  21.  He  tells  David 
he  shall  reign  over  all  that  his  heart  desired. 
He  knew  David's  elevation  took  rise  from 
God's  appointment,  yet  he  insinuates  that 
it  sprang  from  his  own  ambition  and  desire 
of  rule;  thus  (as  bad  men  often  do)  he 
measured  that  good  man  by  himself.  How- 
ever, David  and  he  parted  very  good  friends. 
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and  the  affair  between  them  was  well  settled. 
Thus  it  behoves  all  who  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments  to  avoid  strife,  even  with 
the  wicked,  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men, 
and  to  shovT  the  world  that  they  are  children 
of  the  light. 

22  And,  behold,  the  servants  of 
David  and  Joab  came  from  pursuing 
a  troop,  and  brought  in  a  great  spoil 
with  them  :  but  Abner  was  not  with 
David  in  Hebron;  for  he  had  sent 
him  away,  and  he  was  gone  in  peace. 

23  When  Joab  and  all  the  host  that 
was  with  him  were  come,  they  told 
Joab,  saying,  Abner  the  son  of  Ner 
came  to  the  king,  and  he  hath  sent 
him  away,  and  he  is  gone  in  peace. 

24  Then  Joab  came  to  the  king,  and 
said.  What  hast  thou  done  ?  behold, 
Abner  came  unto  thee ;  why  is  it  thai 
thou  hast  sent  him  away,  and  he  is 
quite  gone  ?  25  Thou  knowest  Ab- 
ner the  son  of  Ner,  that  he  came  to 
deceive  thee,  and  to  know  thy  going 
out  and  thy  coming  in,  and  to  know 
all  that  thou  doest.  26  And  when 
Joab  was  come  out  from  David,  he 
sent  messengers  after  Abner,  which 
brought  him  again  from  the  well  of 
Sirah :  but  David  knew  it  not.  27 
And  when  Abner  was  returned  to 
Hebron,  Joab  took  him  aside  in  the 
gate  to  speak  with  him  quietly,  and 
smote  him  there  under  the  fifth 
rib,  that  he  died,  for  the  blood  of 
Asahel  his  brother.  28  And  after- 
ward when  David  heard  it,  he  said,  I 
and  my  kingdom  are  guiltless  before 
the  Lord  for  ever  from  the  blood  of 
Abner  the  son  of  Ner:  29  Let  it 
rest  on  the  head  of  Joab,  and  on  all 
his  father's  house  ;  and  let  there  not 
fail  from  the  house  of  Joab  one  that 
hath  an  issue,  or  that  is  a  leper,  or 
that  leaneth  on  a  staif,  or  that  falleth 
on  the  sword,  or  that  lacketh  bread. 
30  So  Joab  and  Abishai  his  brother 
slew  Abner,  because  he  had  slain  their 
brother  Asahel  at  Gibeon  in  the  bat- 
tle. 31  And  David  said  to  Joab,  and 
to  all  the  people  that  were  with  him. 
Rend  your  clothes,  and  gird  you  with 
sackcloth,  and  mourn  before  Abner. 
And  king  David  Jiimself  followed  the 
bier.  32  And  they  buried  Abner  in 
Hebron :  and  the  king  lifted  up  his 
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voice,  and  wept  at  the  grave  of  Abner ; 
and  all  the  people  wept.  33  And  the 
king  lamented  over  Abner,  and  said, 
Died  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth  ?  34  Thy 
hands  were  not  bound,  nor  thy  feet 
put  into  fetters :  as  a  man  falleth 
before  wicked  men,  so  fellest  thou. 
And  all  the  people  wept  again  over 
him.  35  And  when  all  the  people 
came  to  cause  David  to  eat  meat 
while  it  was  yet  day,  David  sware, 
saying.  So  do  God  to  me,  and  more 
also,  if  I  taste  bread,  or  aught  else, 
till  the  sun  be  down.  36  And  all  the 
people  took  notice  of  it,  and  it  pleased 
them:  as  whatsoever  the  king  did 
pleased  all  the  people.  37  For  all 
the  people  and  all  Israel  understood 
that  day  that  it  was  not  of  the  king  to 
slay  Abner  the  son  of  Ner.  38  And 
the  king  said  unto  his  servants.  Know 
ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  ? 
39  And  I  am  this  day  weak,  though 
anointed  king;  and  these  men  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah  he  too  hard  for  me : 
the  Lord  shall  reward  the  doer  of 
evil  according  to  his  wickedness. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  murder  of 
Abner  by  Joab,  and  David's  deep  resent- 
ment of  it. 

I.  Joab  very  insolently  fell  foul  upon 
David  for  treating  with  Abner.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  abroad  upon  service  when  Abner 
was  with  David,  pursuing  a  troop,  either  of 
Philistines  or  of  Saul's  party ;  but,  upon  his 
return,  he  was  informed  that  Abner  was  just 
gone  {v.  22,  23),  and  that  a  great  many  kind 
things  had  passed  between  David  and  him. 
He  had  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  be 
satisfied  of  David's  prudence  and  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  measures  he  took,  knowing 
him  to  be  a  wise  and  good  man  himself  and 
under  a  divine  conduct  in  all  his  affairs ;  and 
yet,  as  if  he  had  the  same  sway  in  David's 
cause  that  Abner  had  in  Ish-bosheth's,  he 
chides  David,  and  reproaches  him  to  his  face 
as  impolitic  (r.  24,  25) :  What  hast  thou  done  ? 
As  if  David  were  accountable  to  him  for 
what  he  did  :  "  Why  hast  thou  sent  him  away, 
when  thou  mightest  have  made  him  a  pri- 
soner? He  came  as  a  spy,  and  w'll  cer- 
tainly betray  thee."  I  know  not  whether 
to  wonder  more  that  Joab  had  impudence 
enough  to  give  such  an  affront  to  his  prince 
or  that  David  had  patience  enough  to  take  it. 
He  does,  in  effect,  call  David  a  fool  when  he 
tells  him  he  knew  Abner  came  to  deceive 
him  and  yet  he  trusted  him.  We  find  no 
answer  that  David  gave  him,  not  because  he 
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David's  reflections  on  Abner's  murder,   2 
feared  him,  as  Isli-bosheth  did  Abner  (v.  11), 
but  because  he  despised  him,  or  because 
Joab  had  not  so  much  good  manners  as  to 
stay  for  an  answer. 

II.  He  very  treacherously  sent  for  Abner 
back,  and,  under  colour  of  a  private  con- 
ference with  him,  barbarously  killed  him 
with  his  o\vn  hand.  That  he  made  use  of 
David's  name,  under  pretence  of  giving  him 
some  further  instructions,  is  intimated  in 
that,  but  David  knew  it  not,  v.  26.  Abner, 
designing  no  harm,  feared  none,  but  very  in- 
nocently returned  to  Hebron,  and,  when  he 
found  Joab  waiting  for  him  at  the  gate, 
turned  aside  with  him  to  speak  with  him 
privately,  forgetting  what  he  himself  had 
said  when  he  slew  Asahel,  How  shall  I  hold 
up  my  face  to  Joab  thy  brother  ?  {ch  ii.  22), 
and  there  Joab  murdered  him  (r.  27),  and  it 
is  intimated  (t?.  .30)  that  Abishai  was  privy  to 
the  design,  and  was  aiding  and  abetting,  and 
would  have  come  in  to  his  brother's  assist- 
ance if  there  had  been  occasion  ;  he  is  there- 
fore charged  as  an  accessary :  Joab  and  Abi- 
shai slew  Abner,  though  perhaps  he  only 
knew  it  who  is  privy  to  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  men's  hearts.  Now  in  this,  1.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Lord  was  righteous.  Abner 
had  maliciously,  and  against  the  convictions 
of  his  conscience,  opposed  David.  He  had 
now  basely  deserted  Ish-bosheth,  and  be- 
trayed him,  under  pretence  of  regard  to  God 
and  Israel,  but  really  from  a  principle  of 
pride,  and  revenge,  and  impatience  of  con- 
trol. God  will  not  therefore  use  so  bad  a 
man,  though  David  might,  in  so  good  a 
work  as  the  uniting  of  Israel.  Judgments 
are  prepared  for  such  scorners  as  Abner 
was.  But,  2.  It  is  as  certain  that  Joab 
was  unrighteous,  and,  in  what  he  did,  did 
wickedly.  David  was  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  but  could  not  have  those  about  him, 
no,  not  in  places  of  the  greatest  trust,  after 
his  own  heart.  Many  a  good  prince,  and  a 
good  master,  has  been  forced  to  employ  bad 
men.  (1.)  Even  the  pretence  for  doing  this 
was  very  unjust.  Abner  had  indeed  slain 
his  brother  Asahel,  and  Joab  and  Abishai 
pretended  herein  to  be  the  avengers  of  his 
blood  (v.  27,  30) ;  but  Abner  slew  Asahel  in 
an  open  war,  wherein  Abner  indeed  had 
given  the  challenge,  but  Joab  himself  had 
accepted  it  and  had  slain  many  of  Abner's 
friends.  He  did  it  likewise  in  his  awn  de- 
fence, and  not  till  he  had  given  him  fair 
warning  (which  he  would  not  take),  and  he 
did  it  with  reluctancy  ;  but  Joab  here  shed 
the  blood  of  war  in  peace,  1  Kings  ii.  5.  (2.) 
That  which  we  have  reason  to  think  was  at 
the  bottom  of  Joab's  enmity  to  Abner  made 
it  much  worse.  Joab  was  now  general  of 
David's  forces ;  but,  if  Abner  should  come 
mto  his  interest,  he  would  possibly  be  pre- 
ferred before  him,  being  a  senior  officer,  and 
more  experienced  in  the  art  of  war.  This 
Joab  was  jealous  of,  and  could  better  bear 
the  guilt  of  blood  than  the  thoughts  of  a 
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rival.  (3.)  He  did  it  treacherously,  and 
under  pretence  of  speaking  peaceably  to  him, 
Deut.  xxvii.  24.  Had  he  challenged  him,  he 
would  have  done  Hke  a  soldier ;  but  to  assas- 
sinate him  was  done  villanously  and  like  a 
coward.  His  words  were  softer  than  oil,  yet 
were  they  drawn  swords,  Ps.  Iv.  21.  Thus  he 
basely  slew  Amasa,  ch.  xx.  9,  10.  (4.)  The 
doing  of  it  was  a  great  affront  and  injury  to 
David,  who  was  now  in  treaty  with  Abner, 
as  Joab  knew.  Abner  was  now  actually  in 
his  master's  service,  so  that,  through  his 
side,  he  struck  at  David  himself.  (5.)  It 
was  a  great  aggravation  of  the  murder  that 
he  did  it  in  the  gate,  openly  and  avowedly, 
as  one  that  was  not  ashamed,  nor  could 
blush.  The  gate  was  the  place  of  judgment 
and  the  place  of  concourse,  so  that  he  did  it 
in  defiance  of  justice,  both  the  just  sentence 
of  the  magistrates  and  the  just  resentment 
of  the  crowd,  as  one  that  neither  feared  God 
nor  regarded  man,  but  thought  himself  above 
all  control :  and  Hebron  was  a  Levites'  city 
and  a  city  of  refuge. 

III.  David  laid  deeply  to  heart  and  in 
many  ways  expressed  his  detestation  of  this 
execrable  villany. 

1.  He  washed  his  hands  from  the  guilt  of 
Abner's  blood.  Lest  any  should  suspect 
that  Joab  had  some  secret  intimation  from 
David  to  do  as  he  did  (and  the  rather  be- 
cause he  went  so  long  unpunished),  he  here 
solemnly  appeals  to  God  concerning  his  in- 
nocency:  I  and  my  kingdom  are  guiltless 
(and  my  kingdom  is  so  because  I  am  so) 
before  the  Lord  for  ever,  v.  28.  It  is  a  com- 
fort to  be  able  to  say,  when  any  bad  thing  is 
done,  that  we  had  no  hand  in  it.  We  have 
not  shed  this  blood,  Deut.  xxi.  7-  However 
we  may  be  censured  or  suspected,  our  hearts 
shall  not  reproach  us. 

2.  He  entailed  the  curse  for  it  upon  Joab 
and  his  family  (v.  29):  **  Let  it  rest  on  the 
head  of  Joab.  Let  the  blood  cry  against 
him,  and  let  divine  vengeance  follow  him. 
Let  the  iniquity  be  visited  upon  his  children 
and  children's  children,  in  some  hereditary 
disease  or  other.  The  longer  the  punish- 
ment is  delayed,  the  longer  let  it  last  when  it 
shall  come.  Let  his  posterity  be  stigmatized, 
blemished  with  an  issue  or  a  leprosy,  which 
will  shut  them  out  from  society;  let  them  be 
beggars,  or  cripples,  or  come  to  some  un- 
timely end,  that  it  may  be  said.  He  is  one  of 
Joab's  race."  This  intimates  that  the  guilt 
of  blood  brings  a  curse  upon  famihes;  if 
men  do  not  avenge  it,  God  will,  and  will  lay 
up  the  iniquity  for  the  children.  But  me- 
thinks  a  resolute  punishment  of  the  mur- 
derer himself  would  better  have  become 
David  than  this  passionate  imprecation  of 
God's  judgments  upon  his  posterity. 

3.  He  called  upon  all  about  him,  even  Joab 
himself,  to  lament  the  death  of  Abner  (r.  31): 
Rend  your  soothes  and  mourn  before  Abner, 
that  is,  before  the  hearse  of  Abner,  as  Abra- 
ham is  said  to  mourn  before  his  dead  (Gen. 
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xxiii.  2,  3),  and  he  gives  a  reason  why  they 
should  attend  his  funeral  with  sincere  and 
solemn  mourning  {v.  38),  because  there  is  a 
prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in 
Israel.  His  alliance  to  Saul,  his  place  as 
general,  his  interest,  and  the  great  services 
he  had  formerly  done,  were  enough  to  de- 
nominate him  a  prince  and  a  great  man. 
When  he  could  not  call  him  a  saint  or  a 
good  man,  he  said  nothing  of  that,  but  what 
was  true  he  gave  him  the  praise  of,  though 
he  had  been  his  enemy,  that  he  was  a  prince 
and  a  great  man.  "  Such  a  man  has  fallen 
in  Israel,  and  fallen  this  day,  just  when  he 
was  doing  the  best  deed  he  ever  did  in  his 
life,  this  day,  when  he  was  likely  to  be  so 
serviceable  to  the  public  peace  and  welfare 
and  could  so  ill  be  spared."  (1.)  Let  them 
all  lament  it.  The  humbling  change  death 
puts  all  men  under  is  to  be  lamented,  espe- 
cially as  affecting  princes  and  great  men. 
Alas!  alas!  (see  Rev.  xviii.  10)  how  mean, 
how  little,  are  those  made  by  death  who 
made  themselves  the  terror  of  the  mighty  in 
the  land  of  the  living !  But  we  are  espe- 
cially obliged  to  lament  the  fall  of  useful 
men  in  the  midst  of  their  usefulness  and 
when  there  is  most  need  of  them.  A  public 
loss  must  be  every  man's  grief,  for  every 
man  shares  in  it.  Thus  David  took  care 
that  honour  should  be  done  to  the  memory 
of  a  man  of  merit,  to  animate  others.  (2.) 
Let  Joab,  in  a  particular  manner,  lament  it, 
which  he  has  less  heart  but  more  reason  to 
do  than  any  of  them.  If  he  could  be  brought 
to  do  it  sincerelj',  it  would  be  an  expression 
of  repentance  for  his  sin  in  slaying  him.  If 
he  did  it  in  show  only,  as  it  is  likely  he  did, 
yet  it  was  a  sort  of  penance  imposed  upon 
him,  and  a  present  commutation  of  the  pu- 
nishment. If  he  do  not  as  yet  expiate  the 
murder  with  his  blood,  let  him  do  something 
towards  it  with  tears.  This,  perhaps,  Joab 
submitted  to  with  no  great  reluctancy,  now 
he  had  gained  his  point.  Now  that  he  is  on 
the  bier,  no  matter  in  what  pomp  he  lies. 
Sit  divus,  modo  non  sit  vivus — Let  him  be 
canonized,  so  that  he  be  but  killed. 

4.  David  himself  followed  the  corpse  as 
chief  mourner,  and  made  a  funeral  oration 
at  the  grave.  He  attended  the  bier  (v.  31) 
and  wept  at  the  grave,  v.  32.  Though  Abner 
had  been  his  enemy,  and  might  possibly 
have  proved  no  very  firm  friend,  yet  because 
he  had  been  a  man  of  bravery  in  the  field, 
and  might  have  done  great  service  in  the 
public  counsels  at  this  critical  juncture,  all 
former  quarrels  are  forgotten  and  David  is  a 
true  mourner  for  his  fall.  What  he  said 
over  the  grave  fetched  fresh  floods  of  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  all  that  were  present,  when 
they  thought  they  had  already  paid  the  debt 
in  full  (v.  33,  34) :  Died  Abner  as  a  fool 
dieth?  (I.)  He  speaks  as  one  vexed  that 
Abner  was  fooled  out  of  his  life,  that  so 
great  a  man  as  he,  so  famed  for  conduct  and 
courage,  should  be  imposed  upon  by  a  colour 


CHAP.  III.  David's  reflections  on  Abner^s  murdei', 
of  friendship,  slain  by  surprise,  and  so  die  as 
a  fool  dies.  The  wisest  and  stoutest  of  men 
have  no  fence  against  treachery.  To  see 
Abner,  who  thought  himself  the  main  hinge 
on  which  the  great  affairs  of  Israel  turned, 
so  considerable  as  himself  to  be  able  to  turn 
the  scale  of  a  trembling  government,  his 
head  full  of  great  projects  and  great  pros- 
pects, to  see  him  made  a  fool  of  by  a  base 
rival,  and  faUing  on  a  sudden  a  sacrifice  to 
his  ambition  and  jealousy — this  stains  the 
pride  of  all  glory,  and  should  put  one  out 
of  conceit  with  worldly  grandeur.  Put  not 
your  trust  in  princes,  Ps.  cxlvi.  3,  4.  And 
let  us  therefore  make  that  sure  which  we 
cannot  be  fooled  out  of.  A  man  may  have 
his  life,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  him,  taken 
from  him,  and  not  be  able  to  prevent  it  with 
all  his  wisdom,  care,  and  integrity;  but  there 
is  that  which  no  thief  can  break  through  to 
steal.  See  here  how  much  more  we  are  be- 
holden to  God's  providence  than  to  our  own 
prudence  for  the  continuance  of  our  lives 
and  comforts.  Were  it  not  for  the  hold  God 
has  of  the  consciences  of  bad  men,  how  soon 
would  the  weak  and  innocent  become  an 
easy  prey  to  the  strong  and  merciless  and 
the  wisest  die  as  fools !  Or,  (2.)  He  speaks 
as  one  boasting  that  Abner  did  not  fool  him- 
self out  of  his  life :  "  Died  Abner  as  a  fool 
dies  ?  No,  he  did  not,  not  as  a  criminal,  a 
traitor  or  felon,  that  forfeits  his  life  into  the 
hands  of  public  justice ;  his  hands  were  not 
pinioned,  nor  his  feet  fettered,  as  those  of 
malefactors  are.  Abner  falls  not  before  just 
men,  by  a  judicial  sentencs;  but  as  a  man, 
an  innocent  man,  falleth  before  wicked  men, 
thieves  and  robbers,  so  fellest  thou."  Died 
Abner  as  Nabal  died  ?  so  the  LXX.  read  it. 
Nabal  died  as  he  lived,  like  himself,  like  a 
sot;  but  Abner's  fate  was  such  as  might 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  wisest  and  best 
man  in  the  world.  Abner  did  not  throw 
away  his  life  as  Asahel  did,  who  wilfully  ran 
upon  the  spear,  after  fair  warning,  but  he 
was  struck  by  surprise.  Note,  It  is  a  sad 
thing  to  die  like  a  fool,  as  those  do  that  in 
any  way  shorten  their  own  days,  and  much 
more  those  that  make  no  provision  for  an- 
other world. 

5.  He  fasted  all  that  day,  and  would  by  no 
means  be  persuaded  to  eat  any  thing  till 
night,  vi.  35.  It  was  then  the  custom  of  great 
mourners  to  refrain  for  the  time  from  bodily 
refreshments,  as  ch.'x.  12;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13. 
How  incongruous  is  it  then  to  turn  the  house 
of  mourning  into  a  house  of  feasting !  This 
respect  which  David  paid  to  Abner  was  very 
pleasing  to  the  people  and  satisfied  them  that 
he  was  not,  in  the  least,  accessory  to  the 
murder  (??.  36,  37),  of  which  he  was  solicit- 
ous to  avoid  the  suspicion,  lest  Joab's  villany 
should  make  him  odious,  as  that  of  Simeon 
and  Levi  did  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxiv.  30.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  said.  Whatever  the  king  did 
pleased  all  the  people.  This  intimates,  (1.) 
His  good  affection  to  them.     He  studied  to 
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please  them  in  every  thing  and  carefully 
avoided  what  misrht  be  disobliging.  (2.) 
Their  good  opinion  of  him.  They  thought 
every  thing  he  did  well  done.  Such  a  mutual 
willingness  to  please,  and  easiness  to  be 
pleased,  will  make  every  relation  comfortable. 
6.  He  bewailed  it  that  he  could  not  with 
safety  do  justice  on  the  murderers,  v.  30.  He 
was  weak,  his  kingdom  was  newly  planted, 
and  a  little  shake  would  overthrow  it.  Joab's 
family  had  a  great  interest,  were  bold  and 
daring,  and  to  make  them  his  enemies  now 
might  be  of  bad  consequence.  These  sons 
of  Zeruiah  were  too  hard  for  him,  too  big  for 
the  law  to  take  hold  of ;  and  therefore,  though 
by  man,  by  the  magistrate,  the  blood  of  a 
murderer  should  be  shed  (Gen.  ix.  6),  David 
bears  the  sword  in  vain,  and  contents  him- 
self, as  a  private  person,  to  leave  them  to  the 
judgment  of  God  :  The  Lord  shall  reward  the 
doer  of  evil  according  to  his  wickedness.  Now 
this  is  a  diminution,  (1.)  To  David's  greatness. 
He  is  anointed  king,  and  yet  is  kept  in  awe 
by  his  own  subjects,  and  some  of  them  are 
too  hard  for  him.  Who  would  be  fond  of 
power  when  a  man  may  have  the  name  of  it, 
and  must  be  accountable  for  it,  and  yet  be 
hampered  in  the  use  of  it  ?  (2.)  To  David's 
goodness.  He  ought  to  have  done  his  duty, 
and  trusted  God  with  the  issue.  Fiat  justi- 
tia,  mat  cesium — Let  justice  be  done,  though 
the  heavens  should  fall  asunder  If  the  law 
had  had  its  course  against  Joab,  perhaps  the 
murder  of  Ishbosheth,  Amnon,  and  others, 
would  have  been  prevented.  It  was  carnal 
policy  and  cruel  pity  that  spared  Joab.  Right- 
eousness supports  the  throne  and  will  never 
shake  it.  Yet  it  was  only  a  reprieve  that 
Da\ad  gave  to  Joab  ;  on  his  death-bed  he  left 
it  to  Solomon  (who  could  the  better  wield 
the  sword  of  justice  because  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  draw  the  sword  of  war)  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  Abner.  Evil  pursues  sinners,  and 
will  overtake  them  at  last.  David  preferred 
Abner's  son  Jaasiel,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  21. 
CHAP.  IV. 

When  Abner  was  slain  David  was  at  a  loss  for  a  friend  to  perfect 
the  reduction  of  those  tribes  that  were  yet  iu   Ish-boshech's  in- 
Which  way  to  adopt  for  the   accomplishment  of  it  he 
but   here  Providence   brings  it    about  by    the 


terest 

could  not   tell 

removal  of  Ish-boshetb.    I.  I'wo  of  his  own  servants  slew  him 

and  brought  hit  head   to  David,   ver.  1—8.    11.  David,  instead 

of  rewnrdiug  them,  put  them  to  death  for  what  they  bad  done, 

ver.  9—12. 

A  ND  when  Saul's  son  heard  that 


Abner  was  dead  in  Hebron,  his 
hands  were  feeble,  and  all  the  Israel- 
ites were  troubled.  2  And  Saul's 
son  had  two  men  tJiat  were  captains 
of  bands :  the  name  of  the  one  was 
Baanah,  and  the  name  of  the  other 
Rechab,  the  sons  of  Rimmon  a  Bee- 
rothite,  of  the  children  of  Benjamin: 
(for  Beeroth  also  was  reckoned  to 
Benjamin:  3  And  the  Beerothites 
fled  to  Gittaim,  and  were  sojourners 
there  until  this  day.)  4  And  Jona- 
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than,  Saul's  son,  had  a  son  that  was 
lame  of  his  feet.  He  was  five  years  old 
when  the  tidings  came  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  out  of  Jezreel,  and  his  nurse 
took  him  up,  and  fled  :  and  it  came  to 
pass,  as  she  made  haste  to  flee,  that 
he  fell,  and  became  lame.  And  his 
name  wa5  Mephibosheth.  5  And  the 
sons  of  Rimmon  the  Beerothite,  Rechab 
and  Baanah,  went,  and  came  about 
the  heat  of  the  day  to  the  house  of 
Ish-bosheth,  who  lay  on  a  bed  at  noon. 
6  And  they  came  thither  into  the 
midst  of  the  house,  as  though  they 
would  have  fetched  wheat ;  and  they 
smote  him  under  the  fifth  rib  :  and 
Rechab  and  Baanah  his  brother  es- 
caped. 7  For  when  they  came  into 
the  house,  he  lay  on  his  bed  in  his 
bedchamber,  and  they  smote  him,  and 
slew  him,  and  beheaded  him,  and  took 
his  head,  and  gat  them  away  through 
the  plain  all  night.  8  And  they 
brought  the  head  of  Ish-bosheth  unto 
David  to  Hebron,  and  said  to  the 
king,  Behold  the  head  of  Ish-bosheth 
the  son  of  Saul  thine  enemy,  which 
sought  thy  life  ;  and  the  LoED  hath 
avenged  my  lord  the  king  this  day  of 
Saul,  and  of  his  seed. 


Here  is,  I.  The  weakness  of  Saul's  house. 
Still  it  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  1.  As  for 
Ish-bosheth,  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
throne,  his  hands  were  feeble,  v.  1.  All  the 
strength  they  ever  had  was  from  Abner's 
support,  and  now  that  he  was  dead  he  had 
no  spirit  left  in  him.  Though  Abner  had,  in 
a  passion,  deserted  his  interest,  yet  he  hoped, 
by  his  means,  to  make  good  terms  with 
David  ;  but  now  even  this  hope  fails  him, 
and  he  sees  himself  forsaken  by  his  friends 
and  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  All  the 
Israelites  that  adhered  to  him  were  troubled 
and  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  whether  to  proceed 
in  their  treaty  with  David  or  no.  2.  As  for 
Mephibosheth,  who  in  the  right  of  his  father 
Jonathan  had  aprior  title,  his  feet  were  lame, 
and  he  was  unfit  for  any  service,  v.  4  He 
was  but  five  years  old  when  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  killed.  His  nurse,  hearing 
of  the  Philistines'  victory,  was  apprehensive 
that,inpursuitofittheywouldimmediately 
send  a  party  to  Saul's  house,  to  cut  off'  all 
that  pertained  to  it,  and  would  especially  aim 
at  her  young  master,  who  was  nownext  heir 
to  the  crown.  Under  the  apprehension  of 
this,  she  fled  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  to 
secure  it  either  in  some  secret  place  where 
it  couid  not  be  found,  or  in  some  strong 
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place  where  he  rould  not  be  got  at ;  and, 
making  more  haete  than  good  speed,  she  fell 
with  the  child,  and  by  the  fall  some  bone  was 
broken  or  put  out,  and  not  well  set,  so  that 
he  was  lame  of  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  un- 
fit either  for  court  or  camp.  See  what  sad 
accidents  children  are  liable  to  in  their  in- 
fancy, the  effect  of  which  may  be  felt  by 
them,  to  their  great  uneasiness,  all  their  days. 
Even  the  children  of  princes  and  great  men, 
the  children  of  good  men,  for  such  a  one 
Jonathan  was,  children  that  are  well  tended, 
and  have  nurses  of  their  own  to  take  care  of 
them,  yet  are  not  always  safe.  What  reason 
have  we  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  limbs  and  senses  to  us,  through 
the  many  perils  of  the  weak  and  helpless 
state  of  infancy,  and  to  own  his  goodness  in 
giving  his  angels  a  charge  concerning  us,  to 
bear  us  up  in  their  arms,  out  of  which  there 
is  no  danger  of  falling,  Ps.  xci.  12. 

II.  The  murder  of  Saul's  son.  We  are 
here  told, 

1.  Who  were  the  murderers  :  Baanahand 
Rechab,  v.  2,  3.  They  were  own  brothers, 
as  Simeon  and  Levi,  and  partners  in  iniquity. 
They  were  or  had  been  Ish-bosheth's  own 
servants,  employed  under  him,  so  much  the 
more  base  and  treacherous  was  it  in  them  to 
do  him  a  mischief.  They  were  Benjamites, 
of  his  own  tribe.  They  were  of  the  city  of 
Beeroth ;  for  some  reason  which  we  cannot 
now  account  for  care  is  here  taken  to  let  us 
know  (in  a  parenthesis)  that  that  city  be- 
longed to  the  lot  of  Benjamin,  so  we  find 
(Josh,  xviii.  25),  but  that  the  inhabitants, 
upon  some  occasion  or  other,  perhaps  upon 
the  death  of  Saul,  retired  to  Gittaim,  another 
city  which  lay  not  far  off  in  the  same  ^ribe, 
and  was  better  fortified  by  nature,  being  si- 
tuate (if  we  may  depend  upon  Mr.  Fuller's 
map)  between  the  two  rocks  Bozez  and  Se- 
neh.  There  the  Beerothites  were  when  this 
was  written,  and  probably  took  root  there, 
and  never  returned  to  Beeroth  again,  which 
made  Beeroth,  that  had  been  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  \x.  1 7),  to  be 
forgotten,  and  Gittaim  to  be  famous  long 
after,  as  we  find,  Neh.  xi.  33. 

2.  Howthe  murderwas  committed,  v.  5 — 7- 
See  here,  ( 1 .)  The  slothf  ulness  of  Ish-bosheth. 
He  lay  upon  his  bed  at  noon.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  country  was  at  any  time  of 
the  year  so  hot  as  to  oblige  the  inhabitants 
to  retire  at  noon,  as  we  are  told  they  do  in 
Spain  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  but  Ishbo- 
sheth  was  a  sluggish  man,  loved  his  ease 
and  hated  business  :  and  when  he  should 
have  been,  at  this  critical  juncture,  at  the 
head  of  his  forces  in  the  field,  or  at  the  head 
of  his  counsels  in  a  treaty  with  David,  he  was 
lying  upon  his  bed  and  sleeping,  for  his 
hands  were  feeble  {v.  1),  and  so  were  his 
head  and  heart.  When  those  diflSculties 
dispirit  us  which  should  rather  invigorate 
us  and  sharpen  our  endeavours  we  betray 
both  our  crowns  and  lives.     Love  not  sleep, 
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lest  thou  come  to  poverty  and  ruin.  The  idle 
soul  is  an  easy  prey  to  the  destroyer.  (2.)  The 
treachery  of  Baanah  and  Rechab.  They  came 
into  the  house,  under  pretence  of  fetching 
wheat  for  the  victualling  of  their  regiments ; 
and  such  was  the  plainness  of  those  times 
that  the  king's  corn-chamber  and  his  bed- 
chamber lay  near  together,  which  gave  them 
an  opportunity,  when  they  were  fetching 
wheat,  to  murder  him  as  he  lay  on  the  bed. 
We  know  not  when  and  where  death  will 
meet  us.  When  we  lie  down  to  sleep  we 
are  not  sure  but  that  we  may  sleep  the  sleep 
of  death  before  we  awake  ;  nor  do  we  know 
from  what  unsuspected  hand  a  fatal  stroke 
may  come.  Ish-bosheth's  own  men,  who 
should  have  protected  his  life,  took  it  away. 
3.  The  murderers  triumphed  in  what  they 
had  done.  As  if  they  had  performed  some 
very  glorious  action,  and  the  doing  of  it  for 
David's  advantage  was  enough  not  only  to 
justify  it,  but  to  sanctify  it,  they  made  a  pre- 
sent of  Ish-bosheth's  head  to  David  {v.  8) : 
Behold  the  head  of  thy  enemy,  than  which 
they  thought  nothing  could  be  more  accept- 
able to  him  ;  yea,  and  they  made  themselves 
instruments  of  God's  justice,  ministers  to 
bear  his  sword,  though  they  had  no  commis- 
sion :  The  Lord  hath  avenged  thee  this  day  of 
Saul  and  of  his  seed.  Not  that  they  had  any 
regard  either  to  God  or  to  David's  honour ; 
they  aimed  at  nothing  but  to  make  their  own 
fortunes  (as  we  say)  and  to  get  preferment 
in  David's  court;  but,  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  him,  they  pretended  a  concern  for 
his  life,  a  conviction  of  his  title,  and  a  zealous 
desire  to  see  him  in  full  possession  of  the 
throne.  Jehu  pretended  ^ea^/or  the  Lordof 
hosts  when  an  ambition  to  set  up  himself 
and  his  own  family  was  the  spring  of  his 
actions. 

9  And  David  answered  Rechab  and 
Baanah  his  brother,  the  sons  of  Rim- 
mon  the  Beerothite,  and  said  unto 
them,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  who  hath 
redeemed  my  soul  out  of  all  adver- 
sity, 10  When  one  told  me,  saying, 
Behold,  Saul  is  dead,  thinking  to 
have  brought  good  tidings,  I  took 
hold  of  him,  and  slew  him  in  Ziklag, 
who  thought  that  I  would  have  given 
him  a  reward  for  his  tidings :  1 1 
How  much  more,  when  wicked  men 
have  slain  a  righteous  person  in  his 
own  house  upon  his  bed  ?  shall  I  not 
therefore  now  require  his  blood  of 
your  hand,  and  take  you  away  from 
the  earth  ?  1 2  And  David  commanded 
his  young  men,  and  they  slew  them, 
and  cut  off  their  hands  and  their 
feet,  and  hanged  them  up  over  the 
pool  in  Hebrcn.     But  they  took  the 
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head  of  Ish-bosheth,  and  buried  it  in 
the  sepulchre  of  Abner  in  Hebron. 


We  have  here  justice  done  upon  the  mur- 
derers of  Ish-bosheth. 

I.  Sentence  passed  upon  them.  There 
needed  no  evidence,  their  own  tongues  wit- 
nessed against  them ;  they  were  so  far  from 
denying  the  fact  that  they  gloried  in  it. 
David  therefore  shows  them  the  heinousness 
of  the  crime,  and  that  blood  called  for  blood 
from  his  hand,  who  was  now  the  chief  magis- 
trate, and  was  by  office  the  avenger  of  blood. 
And,  perhaps,  he  was  the  more  vigorous  in 
the  prosecution  because  for  reasons  of  state 
he  had  spared  Joab :  "Shall  I  not  require  the 
blood  of  the  slain  at  the  hand  of  the  slayers, 
and,  since  they  cannot  make  restitution,  take 
theirs  instead  of  it  ?"  Observe,  1.  How  he 
aggravates  the  crime,  v.  11.  Ish-bosheth 
was  a  righteous  person,  he  had  done  them 
no  wrong,  nor  designed  them  any.  As  to 
himself,  David  was  satisfied  that  what  oppo- 
sition he  gave  him  was  not  from  malice,  but 
mistake,  from  an  idea  he  had  of  his  own  title 
to  the  crown,  and  the  influence  of  others 
upon  him,  who  urged  him  to  put  in  for  it. 
Note,  Charity  teaches  us  to  make  the  best, 
not  only  of  our  friends,  but  of  our  enemies, 
and  to  think  those  may  be  righteous  persons 
who  yet,  in  some  instances,  do  us  wrong.  I 
must  not  presently  judge  a  man  a  bad  man 
because  I  think  him  so  to  me.  David  owns 
Ish-bosheth  an  honest  man,  though  he  had 
created  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  unjustly. 
The  manner  of  it  much  aggravated  the  crime. 
To  slay  him  in  his  own  house,  which  should 
have  been  his  castle,  and  upon  his  bed,  when 
he  was  in  no  capacity  of  making  any  opposi- 
tion, this  is  treacherous  and  barbarous,  and 
all  that  is  base,  and  that  which  the  heart  of 
every  man  who  is  not  perfectly  lost  to  all 
honour  and  humanity  will  rise  with  indig- 
nation at  the  thought  of.  Assassinating  is 
confessedly  the  most  odious  and  villanous 
way  of  murdering.  Cursed  is  he  that  smiteth 
his  neighbour  secretly.  2.  He  quotes  a  pre- 
cedent {v.  10):  he  had  put  him  to  death  who 
had  brought  him  the  tidings  of  the  death  of 
Saul,  because  he  thought  it  would  be  good 
tidings  to  David.  Nothing  is  here  said  of 
that  Amalekite's  helping  Saul  to  kill  himself, 
only  of  his  brmgmg  the  tidings  of  his  death, 
l)y  which  it  should  seem  that  the  story  he 
told  was  upon  enquiry  found  to  be  false,  and 
that  he  lied  against  his  own  head.  "Now" 
(says  David)  *'  did  I  treat  him  as  a  criminal, 
and  not  a  favourite"  (as  he  expected),  "  who 
brought  me  Saul's  crown,  and  shall  those  be 
held  guiltless  that  bring  me  Ish-bosheth's 
head?"  3.  He  ratifies  the  sentence  with  an 
oath  (u.  9) :  As  the  Lord  liveth,  who  hath  re- 
deemed my  soul  out  of  all  adversity.  He  ex- 
presses himself  thus  resolutely,  to  prevent 
the  making  of  any  intercession  for  the  cri- 
minals by  those  about  him,  and  thus  piously 
to  mtimate  that  his  dependence  was  upon 
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God  for  the  putting  of  him  in  posr;ession  of 
the  promised  throne,  and  that  he  would  not 
be  beholden  to  any  man  to  help  him  to  it  by 
any  indirect  or  unlawful  practices.  God  had 
redeemed  him  from  all  adversity  hitherto 
helped  him  over  many  a  difficulty  and  through 
many  a  danger,  and  therefore  he  would  de- 
pend upon  him  to  crown  and  complete  his 
own  work.  He  speaks  of  his  ledemption 
from  all  adversity  as  a  thing  done,  though  he 
had  many  a  storm  yet  before  him,  because 
he  knew  that  he  who  had  dehvered  would 
deliver.  4.  Hereupon  he  signs  a  warrant  for 
the  execution  of  these  men,  v.  12.  This  may 
seem  severe,  when  they  intended  him  a  kind- 
ness in  what  they  did ;  but,  (1.)  He  would 
thus  show  his  detestation  of  the  villany. 
When  he  heard  that  the  Lord  smote  Nabal, 
he  gave  thanks  (1  Sam.  x.xv.  38,  39),  for  he  is 
the  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth;  but,  if 
wicked  men  smite  Ish-bosheth,  they  deserve 
to  die  for  taking  God's  work  out  of  his  hand. 
(2.)  He  would  thus  show  his  resentment  of 
the  great  aflfront  they  put  upon  him  in  ex- 
pecting that  he  should  patronize  and  reward 
it;  they  could  scarcely  have  done  him  a 
greater  injury  than  thus  to  think  him  alto- 
gether such  a  one  as  themselves,  one  that 
cared  not  what  blood  he  waded  through  to 
the  crown. 

II.  Execution  done.  The  murderers  were 
put  to  death  according  to  law,  and  their 
hands  and  feet  were  hung  up ;  not  their  whole 
bodies,  the  law  forbade  that ;  but  only  their 
hands  and  feet,  in  terrorem — to  frighten 
others,  to  be  monuments  of  David's  justice, 
and  to  make  that  to  be  taken  notice  of 
which  would  recommend  him  to  the  esteem 
of  the  people,  as  a  man  fit  to  rule,  and  that 
aimed  not  at  his  own  preferment,  nor  had 
any  enmity  to  the  house  of  Saul,  but  only 
and  sincerely  designed  the  public  welfare. 
But  what  a  confusion  was  this  to  the  two 
murderers  !  What  a  horrid  disappointment ! 
And  such  those  will  meet  with  who  thmk  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  Son  of  David  by 
any  immoral  practices,  by  war  and  persecu- 
tion, fraud  and  rapine,  who,  under  colour  of 
religion,  murder  princes,  break  solemn  con- 
tracts, lay  countries  waste,  hate  their  brethren, 
and  cast  them  out,  and  say,  Let  the  Lord  be 
glorified,  kill  them,  and  think  they  do  God  good 
service.  However  men  may  canonize  such 
methods  of  serving  the  church  and  the  ca- 
tholic cause,  Christ  will  let  them  know,  an- 
other day,  that  Christianity  was  not  intended 
to  destroy  humanity;  and  those  who  thus 
think  to  merit  heaven  shall  not  escape  the 
damnation  of  hell. 

CHAP.  V.       • 

How  far  Aimer's  desertini;  the  house  ofSauJ,  liii  munl«r,  anil  the 
murder  of  Ith-hotbclh,  might  coiitribuie  lo  the  perfectini;  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  eatahlishing  of  David  at  king  over  nil  tirael 
doei  not  appear)  but,  it  chuiild  leeni,  tliat  happy  change  fol 
lowed  pretentljr  thereupon,  which  in  thi»  chapter  we  have  aa 
account  of.  Mere  if,  1.  David  anointed  kinfi  by  all  the  tribei, 
ver.  1—6.  II.  Making  himn-lf  inaiter  of  the  itrong-hold  cf 
/ion,  ver.  6 — 10.  111.  Building  himtelfa  houie  and  strengthen 
ing  himself  in  hi*  kingdom,  ver.  U,  12.     IV.  Hit  children  thai 
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were  bom  after  thii 
li«ines,  ver.  17—25 


CHAP 

V,  His  victories  over  the  I'h 


THEN  came  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
to  David  unto  Hebron,  and  spake, 
saying,  Behold,  we  are  thy  bone  and 
thy  flesh.  2  Also  in  time  past,  when 
Saul  was  king  over  us,  thou  wast  he 
that  leddest  out  and  broughtest  in 
Israel :  and  the  Lord  said  to  thee. 
Thou  shalt  feed  my  people  Israel, 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  captain  over  Israel. 
3  So  all  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to 
the  king  to  Hebron ;  and  king  David 
made  a  league  with  them  in  Hebron 
before  the  Lord  :  and  they  anointed 
David  king  over  Israel.  4  David  ivas 
thirty  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign,  and  he  reigned  forty  years. 
5  In  Hebron  he  reigned  over  Judah 
seven  years  and  six  months :  and  in 
Jerusalem  he  reigned  thirty  and  three 
years  over  all  Israel  and  Judah. 

Here  is,  I.  The  humble  address  of  all  the 
tribes  to  David,  beseeching  him  to  take  upon 
him  the  government  (for  they  were  now  as 
sheep  having  no  shepherd),  and  owning  him 
for  their  king.  Though  David  might  by  no 
means  approve  the  murder  of  Ish-bosheth, 
vet  he  might  improve  the  advantages  he 
gained  thereby,  and  accept  the  applications 
made  to  him  thereupon.  Judah  had  sub- 
mitted to  David  as  their  king  above  seven 
years  ago,  and  their  ease  and  happiness,  un- 
der his  administration,  encouraged  the  rest 
of  the  tribes  to  make  their  court  to  him. 
What  numbers  came  from  each  tribe,  with 
what  zeal  and  sincerity  they  came,  and  how 
they  were  entertained  for  three  days  at  Heb- 
ron, when  they  were  all  of  one  heart  to  make 
David  king,  we  have  a  full  account,  1  Chron. 
xii.  23 — 40.  Here  we  have  only  the  heads 
of  their  address,  containing  the  grounds  they 
went  upon  in  making  David  king.  1.  Their 
relation  to  him  was  some  inducement :  "  We 
are  thy  bone  and  thy  fie sh  (v.  1),  not  only  thou 
art  our  bone  and  our  flesh,  not  a  stranger, 
unqualified  by  the  law  to  be  king  (Deut.  xvii. 
15),  but  we  are  thine,"  that  is,  "we  know 
that  thou  considerest  us  as  thy  bone  and  thy 
flesh,  and  hast  as  tender  a  concern  for  us  as  a 
man  has  for  his  own  body,  which  Saul  and 
his  house  had  not.  We  are  thy  bone  and  thy 
flesh,  and  therefore  thou  wilt  be  as  glad  as 
we  shall  be  to  put  an  end  to  this  long  civil 
war ;  and  thou  wilt  take  pity  on  us,  protect 
us,  and  do  thy  utmost  for  our  welfare." 
Those  who  take  Christ  for  their  king  may 
thus  plead  with  him :  *'  We  are  thy  bone  and 
thy  flesh,  thou  hast  made  thyself  in  all  things 
like  unto  thy  brethren  (Heb.  ii.  17)  ;  therefore 
be  thou  our  ruler,  and  let  this  ruin  be  under 
thy  hand,"  Isa.  in.  6.  2.  His  former  good 
services  to  the  public  were  a  further  induce- 
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ment  (v.  2) :  "  When  Saul  was  king  he  was  but 
the  cypher,  thou  wast  the  figure,  thou  wast 
he  that  leddest  out  Israel  to  battle,  and 
broughtest  them  in  in  triumph;  and  there- 
fore who  so  fit  now  to  fill  the  vacant  throne?" 
He  that  is  faithful  in  a  little  deserves  to  be 
entrusted  with  more.  Former  good  offices 
done  for  us  should  be  gratefully  remembered 
by  us  when  there  is  occasion.  3.  The  divine 
appointment  was  the  greatest  inducement  of 
ail :  The  Lord  said,  Thou  shalt  feed  my  people 
Israel,  that  is,  thou  shalt  rule  them ;  for 
princes  are  to  feed  their  people  as  shepherds, 
in  every  thing  consulting  the  subjects'  bene- 
fit, feeding  them  and  not  fleecing  them. 
"  And  thou  shalt  be  not  only  a  king  to  govern 
in  peace,  but  a  captain  to  preside  in  war,  and 
be  exposed  to  all  the  toils  and  perils  of  the 
camp."  Since  God  has  said  so,  now  at  length, 
when  need  drives  them  to  it,  they  are  per- 
suaded to  say  so  too. 

II.  Thepubhcand  solemn  inauguration  of 
David,  V.  3.  A  convention  of  the  states  was 
called ;  all  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to  him  ; 
the  contract  was  settled,  the  pacta  conventa 
— covenants,  sworn  to,  and  subscribed  on 
both  sides.  He  obliged  himself  to  protect 
them  as  their  judge  in  peace  and  captain  in 
war;  and  they  obliged  themselves  to  obey 
him.  He  made  a  league  with  them  to  which 
God  was  a  witness  :  it  was  before  the  Lord. 
Hereupon  he  was,  for  the  third  time,  anointed 
king.  His  advances  were  gradual,  that  his 
faith  might  be  tried  and  that  he  might  gain 
experience.  And  thus  his  kingdom  typified 
that  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  to  come  to  its 
height  by  degrees;  for  we  see  not  yet  all 
things  put  under  him  (Heb.  ii.  8),  but  we  shall 
see  it,  1  Cor.  xv.  25. 

III.  A  general  account  of  his  reign  and 
age.  He  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  began 
to  reign,  upon  the  death  of  Saul,  v.  4.  A* 
that  age  the  Levites  were  at  first  appointed 
to  begin  their  administration.  Num.  iv.  3. 
About  that  age  the  Son  of  David  entered 
upon  his  public  ministry,  Luke  iii.  23.  Then 
men  come  to  their  full  maturity  of  strength 
and  judgment.  He  reigned,  in  all,  forty 
years  and  six  months,  of  which  seven  years 
and  a  half  in  Hebron  and  thirty-three  years 
in  Jerusalem,  v.  5.  Hebron  had  been  famous. 
Josh.  xiv.  15.  It  was  a  priest's  city.  But 
Jerusalem  was  to  be  more  so,  and  to  be  the 
holy  city.  Great  kings  aflfected  to  raise 
cities  of  their  own.  Gen.  x.  11,  36,  32 — 35. 
David  did  so,  and  Jerusalem  was  the  city  of 
David.  It  is  a  name  famous  to  the  end  of 
the  Bible  (Rev.  xxi.),  where  we  read  of  a  new 
Jerusalem. 

6  And  the  king  and  his  men  went 
to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Jebusites,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  :  which  spake 
unto  David,  saying,  Except  thou  take 
away  the  blind  and  the  lame,  thou 
shalt  not  come  in  hither:  thinking, 
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David    cannot    come  in  hither.      7 

Nevertheless  David  took  the  strong 
hold  of  Zion :  the  same  is  the  city  of 

David.  8  And  David  said  on  that 
day,  Whosoever  getteth  up  to  the 
gutter,  and  smiteth  the  Jebusites, 
and  the  lame  and  the  blind,  that  are 
hated  of  David's  soul,  he  shall  be  chief 
and  captain.  Wherefore  they  said, 
The  Wind  and  the  lame  shall  not 
come  into  the  house.  9  So  David 
dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it  the 
city  of  David.  And  David  built  round 
about  from  Millo  and  inward.  1 0  And 
David  went  on,  and  grew  great,  and 
the  Lord  God  of  hosts  was  with  him. 


If  Salem,  the  place  of  which  Melchizedec 
was  king,  was  Jerusalem  ("as  seems  probable 
from  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2),  it  was  famous  in  Abra- 
ham's time.  Joshua,  in  his  time,  found  it 
the  chief  city  of  the  south  part  of  Canaan, 
Josh.  X.  1 — 3.  It  fell  to  Benjamin's  lot  (Josh, 
xviii.  28),  but  joined  close  to  Judah's,  Josh. 
XV.  8.  The  children  of  Judah  had  taken  it 
(Judg.  i.  8),  but  the  children  of  Benjamin 
suffered  the  Jebusites  to  dwell  among  them 
(Judg.  i.  21),  and  they  grew  so  upon  them 
that  it  became  a  city  of  Jebusites ,  Judg.  xix 
1 1  Now  the  very  first  exploit  David  did,  after 
he  was  anointed  king  over  all  Israel,  was  to 
gain  Jerusalem  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Jebu- 
sites, which,  because  it  belonged  to  Benja- 
min, he  could  not  well  attempt  till  that  tribe, 
which  long  adhered  to  Saul's  house  (1  Chron. 
xii.  29),  submitted  to  him.     Here  we  have, 

I.  The  Jebusites'  defiance  of  David  and 
his  forces.  They  said.  Except  thou  take  away 
the  blind  and  the  lame,  thou  shalt  not  come  in 
hither,  v.  6.  They  sent  David  this  provoking 
message,  because,  as  it  is  said  afterwards, 
on  another  occasion,  they  could  not  believe 
that  ever  an  enemy  would  enter  into  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  Lam.  iv.  12.  They  confided 
either,  1.  In  the  protection  of  their  gods, 
which  David,  in  contempt,  had  called  the 
blind  and  the  lame,  for  they  have  eyes  and  see 
not,  feet  and  walk  not.  "  But,"  say  they, 
"  these  are  the  guardians  of  our  city,  and 
except  thou  take  these  away  (which  thou 
canst  never  do)  thou  canst  not  come  in  hi- 
ther." Some  think  they  were  constellated 
images  of  brass  set  up  in  the  recess  of  the 
fort,  and  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the 
place.  They  called  their  idols  their  Mauz- 
zirn,  or  strong-holds  (Dan.  xi.  38)  and  as  such 
relied  on  them.  The  name  of  the  Lord  is 
our  strong  tower,  and  his  arm  is  strong,  his 
eyes  are  piercing.  Or,  2.  In  the  strength  of 
their  fortifications,  which  they  thought  were 
made  so  impregnable  by  nature  or  art,or  both, 
that  the  blind  and  the  lame  were  suflScient 
to  defend  them  against  the  most  powerful 
assailant.  The  strong-hold  of  Zion  they 
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especially  depended  on,  as  that  which  could 
not  be  forced.  Probably  they  set  blind  and 
lame  people,  invalids  or  maimed  soldiers, 
to  make  their  appearance  upon  the  walls. 
in  scorn  of  David  and  his  men,  judging 
them  an  equal  match  for  him.  'fhough 
there  remain  but  wounded  men  among  them, 
yet  they  should  serve  to  beat  back  the  be- 
siegers. Compare  Jer.  xxxvii.  10.  Note, 
The  enemies  of  God's  people  are  often  very 
confident  of  their  own  strength  and  most 
secure  when  their  day  to  fall  draws  nigh. 

II.  David's  success  against  the  Jebusites. 
Their  pride  and  insolence,  instead  of  daunt- 
ing him,  animated  him,  and  when  he  made 
a  general  assault  he  gave  this  order  to  his 
men  :  "  He  that  smiteth  the  Jebusites,  let  him 
also  throw  down  into  the  ditch,  or  gutter,  the 
lame  and  the  blind,  which  are  set  upon  the 
wall  to  affront  us  and  our  God."  It  is  pro- 
bable they  had  themselves  spoken  blasphe- 
mous things,  and  were  therefore  hated  of 
David's  soul.  Thus  v.  8  may  be  read ;  we 
fetch  our  reading  of  it  from  1  Chron.  xi.  G, 
which  speaks  only  of  smiting  the  Jebusites, 
but  nothing  of  the  blind  and  the  lame.  The 
Jebusites  had  said  that  if  these  images  of 
theirs  did  not  protect  them  the  blind  and  the 
lame  should  not  come  into  the  house,  that  is, 
they  would  never  again  trust  their  palladium 
(so  Mr.  Gregory  understands  it)  nor  pay  the 
respect  they  had  paid  to  their  images;  and 
David,  having  gained  the  fort,  said  so  too, 
that  these  images,  which  could  not  protect 
their  worshippers,  should  never  have  any 
place  there  more. 

III.  His  fixing  his  royal  seat  in  Sion.  He 
himself  dwelt  in  the  fort  (the  strength  where- 
of, which  had  given  him  opposition,  and  was 
a  terror  to  him,  now  contributed  to  his 
safety),  and  he  built  houses  round  about 
for  his  attendants  and  guards  (v.  9)  from 
Millo  (the  town-hall,  or  state-house)  and 
inward.  He  proceeded  and  prospered  in 
all  he  set  his  hand  to,  grew  great  in  ho- 
nour, strength,  and  wealth,  more  and  more 
honourable  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  and 
formidable  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies ;  for 
the  Lord  God  of  hosts  was  with  him.  God 
has  all  creatures  at  his  command,  makes  what 
use  he  pleases  of  them,  and  serves  his  own 
purposes  by  them ;  and  he  was  with  him,  to 
direct,  preserve,  and  prosper  him.  Those 
that  have  the  Lord  of  hosts  for  them  need 
not  fear  what  hosts  of  men  or  devils  can  do 
against  them.  Those  who  grow  great  must 
ascribe  their  advancement  to  the  presence  of 
God  with  them,  and  give  him  the  glory  of  it. 
The  church  is  called  Sion,  and  the  city  oj 
the  living  God.  The  Jebusites,  Christ's  ene- 
mies, must  first  be  conquered  and  dispos- 
sessed, the  blind  and  the  lame  taken  away, 
and  then  Christ  divides  the  spoil,  sets  up  his 
throne  there,  and  makes  it  his  residence  by 
the  Spirit. 

1 1  And  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sent 
messengers  to  David,  and  cedar  trees 
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and  carpenters,  and  masons:  and  they 
built  David  a  house.  12  And  David 
perceived  that  the  Lord  had  esta- 
lilished  him  king  over  Israel,  and 
that  he  had  exalted  his  kingdom  for 
his  people  Israel's  sake.  13  And 
David  took  him  more  concubines  and 
wives  out  of  Jerusalem,  after  he  was 
come  from  Hebron  :  and  there  were 
yet  sons  and  daughters  born  to  David. 
14  And  these  he  the  names  of  those 
that  were  born  unto  him  in  Jerusa- 
lem ;  Shammuah,  and  Shobab,  ^and 
Nathan,  and  Solomon,  15  Ibhar 
also,  and  Elishua,  and  Nepheg,  and 
Japhia,  16  And  Elishama,  and  Eli- 
ada,  and  Eliphalet. 

Here  is,  I.  David's  house  built,  a  royal  pa- 
lace, fit  for  the  reception  of  the  court  he 
kept  and  the  homage  that  was  paid  to  him, 
y.  11.  The  Jews  were  husbandmen  and 
shepherds,  and  did  not  much  addict  them- 
selves either  to  merchandise  or  manufactures ; 
and  therefore  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  a  wealthy 
prince,  when  he  sent  to  congratulate  David 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  offered  him 
workmen  to  build  him  a  house.  David 
thankfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  Hiram's 
workmen  built  David  a  house  to  his  mind. 
Many  have  excelled  in  arts  and  sciences  who 
were  strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise. 
Yet  David's  house  was  never  the  worse,  nor 
the  less  fit  to  be  dedicated  to  God,  for  being 
built  by  the  sons  of  the  stranger.  It  is  pro- 
phesied of  the  gospel  church.  The  sons  of  the 
strangers  shall  build  up  thy  walls,  and  their 
kings  shall  minister  unto  thee,  Isa.  Ix.  10. 

il.  David's  government  settled  and  built 
up,  17.  12.  1.  His  kingdom  was  established, 
there  was  nothing  to  shake  it,  none  to  dis- 
turb his  possession  or  question  his  title.  He 
that  made  him  king  established  him,  because 
he  was  to  be  a  type  of  Christ,  with  whom 
God's  hand  should  be  established,  and  his 
covenant  stand fast,Vs.  Ixxxix.  21 — 28.  Saul 
was  made  king,  but  not  established ;  so  Adam 
in  innocency.  David  was  established  king, 
so  is  the  Son  of  David,  with  all  who  through 
him  are  made  to  our  God  kings  and  priests. 
2.  It  was  exalted  in  the  eyes  both  of  its 
friends  and  enemies.  Never  had  the  nation 
of  Israel  looked  so  great  or  made  such  a 
figure  as  it  began  now  to  do.  Thus  it  is 
promised  of  Christ  that  he  shall  be  higher 
than  the  kings  of  the  earth,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27. 
God  has  highly  exalted  him,  Phil.  ii.  9.  3. 
David  perceived,  by  the  wonderful  concur- 
rence of  providences  to  his  establishment  and 
advancement,  that  God  was  with  him.  By 
this  I  know  that  thoufavourest  me,  Ps.  xli.  11. 
Many  have  the  favour  of  God  and  do  not 
perceive  it,  and  so  want  the  comfort  of  it : 
but  to  be  exalted  to  that  and  established  in 
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it,  and  to  perceive  it,  is  happiness  enough 
4.  He  owned  that  it  was  for  his  people  Is 
rael's  sake  that  God  had  done  great  thing 
for  him,  that  he  might  be  a  blessing  to  them 
and  they  might  be  happy  under  his  adminis 
tration.  God  did  not  make  Israel  his  sub- 
jects for  his  sake,  that  he  might  be  great, 
and  rich,  and  absolute :  but  he  made  him 
their  king  for  their  sake,  that  he  might  lead, 
and  guide,  and  protect  them.  Kings  are 
ministers  of  God  to  their  people  for  good, 
Rom.  xiii.  4. 

III.  David's  family  multiplied  and  in- 
creased. All  the  sons  that  were  born  to  him 
after  he  came  to  Jerusalem  are  here  men- 
tioned together,  eleven  in  all,  besides  the  six 
that  were  born  to  him  before  in  Hebron,  ch. 
iii.  2,  5.  There  the  mothers  are  mentioned, 
not  here  ;  only,  in  general,  it  is  said  that  he 
took  more  concubines  and  wives,  v.  13.  Shall 
we  praise  him  for  this  ?  We  praise  him  not ; 
we  justify  him  not ;  nor  can  we  scarcely  ex- 
cuse him.  The  bad  example  of  the  patriarchs 
might  make  him  think  there  was  no  harm  in 
it,  and  he  might  hope  it  would  strengthen 
his  interest,  by  multiplying  his  alliances, 
and  increasing  the  royal  family.  Happy  is 
the  man  that  has  his  quiver  full  of  these  ar- 
rows. But  one  vine  by  the  side  of  the  house, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  may  send  boughs 
to  the  sea  and  branches  to  the  rivers.  Adam, 
by  one  wife,  peopled  the  world,  and  Noah  re- 
peopled  it.  David  had  many  wives,  and  yet 
that  did  not  keep  him  from  coveting  his 
neighbour's  wife  and  defiling  her ;  for  men 
that  have  once  broken  the  fence  will  wander 
endlessly.  Of  David's  concubines,  see  2  Sam. 
XV.  16;  xvi.  22;  xix.  5.  Of  his  sons,  see 
1  Chron.  iii.  1 — 9. 

17  But  when  the  Philistines  heard 
that  they  had  anointed  David  king 
over  Israel,  all  the  Philistines  came 
up  to  seek  David ;  and  David  heard 
of  it,  and  went  down  to  the  hold. 
18  The  Philistines  also  came  and 
spread  themselves  in  the  valley  of 
Rephaim.  19  And  David  enquired 
of  the  Lord,  saying,  Shall  I  go  up 
to  the  Philistines?  wilt  thou  deliver 
them  into  mine  hand  ?  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  David,  Go  up :  for  I  will 
doubtless  deliver  the  Philistines  into 
thine  hand.  20  And  David  came  to 
Baal-perazim,  and  David  smote  them 
there,  and  said,  The  Lord  hath 
broken  forth  upon  mine  enemies  be- 
fore me,  as  the  breach  of  waters. 
Therefore  he  called  the  name  of  that 
place  Baal-perazim.  21  And  there 
they  left  their  images,  and  David  and 
his  men  burned  them.     22  And  the 
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Philistines  came  up  yet  again, 
spread  themselves  in  the  valley  of 
Rephaim.  23  And  when  Davia  en- 
quired of  the  Lord,  he  said,  Thou 
shalt  not  go  up ;  but  fetch  a  compass 
behind  them,  and  come  upon  them 
over  against  the  mulberry  trees.  24 
And  let  it  be,  when  thou  hearest  the 
sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the 
mulberry  trees,  that  then  thou  shalt 
bestir  thyself:  for  then  shall  the 
Lord  go  out  before  thee,  to  smite 
the  host  of  the  PhiUstines.  25  And 
David  did  so,  as  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded him ;  and  smote  the  Philis- 
tines from  Geba  until  thou  come  to 
Gazer. 

The  particular  service  for  which  David  was 
raised  up  was  to  save  Israel  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Philistines,  ch.  iii.  18-  This  therefore 
divine  Providence,  in  the  first  place,  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing.  _  Two 
great  victories  obtained  over  the  Philistines 
we  have  here  an  account  of,  by  which  David 
not  only  balanced  the  disgrace  and  retrieved 
the  loss  Israel  had  sustained  in  the  battle 
wherein  Saul  was  slain,  but  went  far  towards 
the  total  subduing  of  those  vexatious  neigh- 
bours, the  last  remains  of  the  devoted  nations. 

I.  In  both  these  actions  the  Philistines 
were  the  aggressors,  stirred  first  towards 
their  own  destruction,  and  pulled  it  on  their 
own  heads.  1.  In  the  former  they  came  up 
to  seek  David  (v.  17),  because  they  heard  that 
he  was  anointed  king  over  Israel.  He  that  under 
Saul  had  slain  his  ten  thousands,  what  would 
he  do  v/hen  he  himself  came  to  be  king! 
They  therefore  thought  it  was  time  to  look 
about  them,  and  try  to  crush  his  government 
in  its  infancy,  before  it  was  well  settled.  Their 
success  against  Saul,  some  years  ago,  per- 
haps encouraged  them  to  make  this  attack 
upon  David ;  but  they  considered  not  that 
David  had  that  presence  of  God  with  him 
which  Saul  had  forfeited  and  lost.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  as  soon  as  ever  it  was 
set  up  in  the  world,  was  thus  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  the  powers  of  darkness,  who,  witli 
the  combined  force  both  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, made  head  against  it.  The  heathen 
raged,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  set  them- 
selves to  oppose  it ;  but  all  in  vain,  Ps.  ii. 
1,  &c.  The  destruction  will  turn,  as  this 
did,  upon  Satan's  own  kingdom.  They  took 
counsel  together,  but  were  broken  in  pieces, 
Isa.  viii.  9,  10.  2.  In  the  latter  they  came 
up  yet  again,  hoping  to  recover  what  they 
had  lost  in  the  former  engagement,  and  their 
hearts  being  hardened  to  their  destruction,  v. 
22.  3.  In  both  they  spread  themselves  in  the 
valley  of  Rephaim,  which  lay  very  near  Jeru- 
salem. That  city  they  hoped  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  before  David  had  completed 
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Jerusalem,  from  its 
infancy,  has  been  aimed  at,  and  struck  at, 
with,  a  pai"ticular  enmity.  Tlieir  spreading 
themselves  intimates  that  they  were  very  nu- 
merous and  that  they  made  a  very  formidable 
appearance.  We  read  of  the  church's  ene-* 
mies  going  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth  (Rev. 
XX.  9),  but  the  further  they  spread  them- 
selves the  fairer  mark  theyareto  God'sarrows. 

II.  In  both,  David,  though  forward  enough 
to  go  forth  against  them  (for  as  soon  as  he 
heard  it  he  went  down  to  the  hold,  to  secure 
some  important  and  advantageous  post,  v. 
17),  yet  entered  not  upon  action  till  he  had 
enquired  of  the  Lord  by  the  breast-plate  of 
judgment,  v.  19,  and  again,  v.  23.  His  en- 
quiry was  twofold: — 1.  Concerning  his  duty: 
"  Shall  I  go  up  ?  Shall  I  have  a  commission 
from  heaven  to  engage  them  ?"  One  would 
think  he  needed  not  doubt  this ;  what  was 
he  made  king  for,  but  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  Lord  and  Israel  ?  But  a  good  man  loves 
to  see  God  going  before  him  in  every  step  he 
takes.  "  Shall  I  go  up  now  F"  It  is  to  be 
done,  but  is  it  to  be  done  at  this  time  ?  In 
all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him.  And  besides, 
though  the  Philistines  were  public  enemies, 
yet  some  of  them  had  been  his  particular 
friends.  Achish  had  been  kind  to  him  in  his 
distress,  and  had  protected  him.  "  Now," 
says  David,  "  ought  not  I,  in  remembrance 
of  that,  rather  to  make  peace  with  them  than 
to  make  war  with  them  ?"  "  No,"  says 
God,  "  they  are  Israel's  enemies,  and  are 
doomed  to  destruction,  and  therefore  scruple 
not,  but  go  up."  2.  Concerning  his  success. 
His  conscience  asked  the  former  question. 
Shall  I  go  up  ?  His  prudence  asked  this. 
Wilt  thou  deliver  them  into  my  hand? 
Hereby  he  o\\tis  his  dependence  on  God 
for  victory,  that  he  could  not  conquer  them 
unless  God  delivered  them  into  his  hand, 
and  refers  his  cause  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
God:  fVilt  thou  do  it  f  Yea,  says  God,  I  will 
doubtless  do  it.  If  God  send  us,  he  will  bear 
us  out  and  stand  by  us.  The  assurance 
God  has  given  us  of  victory  over  our  spiritual 
enemies,  that  he  will  tread  Satan  under  our 
feet  shortly,  should  animate  us  in  our  spi- 
ritual conflicts.  We  do  not  fight  at  un- 
certainty. David  had  now  a  great  army  at 
command  and  in  good  heart,  yet  he  relied 
more  on  God's  promise  than  his  own  force. 

II.  In  the  former  of  these  engagements 
David  routed  the  army  of  the  Philistines  by 
dint  of  sword  (v.  20) :  He  smote  then  ;  and 
when  he  had  done,  1.  He  gave  his  God  the 
glory  ;  he  said,  "  The  Lord  has  broken  forth 
upon  my  enemies  before  me.  I  could  not  have 
done  it  if  he  had  not  done  it  before  me  ;  he 
opened  the  breach  like  the  breach  of  waters  ia 
a  dam,  which  when  once  opened  grows  wider 
and  wider."  The  principal  part  of  the  work  was 
God's  doing;  nay,  he  did  all ;  what  David  did 
was  not  worth  speaking  of ;  and  therefore, 
Not  unto  us,  but  unto  the  Lord,  give  glory.  H  e 
hoped  likev/ise  that  this  breach,  like  that  of 
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waters,  was  as  the  opening  of  the  sluice,  to 
let  in  a  final  desolation  upon  them  ;  and,  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  it,  he  called 
the  place  Baal-perazim,  the  master  of  the 
breaches,  because,  God  having  broken  in 
upon  their  forces,  he  soon  had  the  mastery 
of  them.  Let  posterity  take  notice  of  it  to 
God's  honour.  2.  He  put  their  gods  to 
shame.  They  brought  the  images  of  their 
gods  into  the  field  as  their  protectors,  in 
imitation  of  tlie  Israelites  bringing  the  ark 
into  their  camp;  but,  being  put  to  flight, 
they  could  not  stay  to  carry  off  their  images, 
for  they  were  a  burden  to  the  weary  beasts 
(Isa.  xlvi.  1),  and  therefore  they  left  them  to 
fall  with  the  rest  of  their  baggage  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  Their  images  failed 
them,  and  gave  them  no  assistance,  and 
therefore  they  left  their  images  to  shift  for 
themselves.  God  can  make  men  weary  of 
those  things  that  they  have  been  most  fond 
of,  and  compel  them  to  desert  what  they  dote 
upon,  and  cast  even  the  idols  of  silver  and  gold 
to  the  moles  and  the  bats,  Isa.  ii.  20,  21.  David 
and  his  men  converted  to  their  own  use  the 
rest  of  the  plunder,  but  the  images  they 
burnt,  as  God  had  appointed  (Deut.  vii.  5)  : 
"  You  shall  burn  their  graven  images  with. fire, 
in  token  of  your  detestation  of  idolatry,  and 
lest  they  should  be  a  snare."  Bishop  Patrick 
well  observes  here  that  when  the  ark  fell  into 
the  Philistines'  hands  it  consumed  them,  but, 
when  these  images  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Israel,  they  could  not  save  themselves  from 
being  consumed. 

IV.  In  the  latter  of  these  engagements 
God  gave  David  some  sensible  tokens  of  his 
presence  with  him,  bade  him  not  fall  upon 
them  directly,  as  he  had  done  before,  but 
fetch  a  compass  behind  them,  v.  23.  1.  God 
appoints  him  to  draw  back,  as  Israel  stood 
still  to  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.  2.  He 
promised  him  to  charge  the  enemy  himself, 
by  an  invisible  host  of  angels,  v.  24.  "  Thou 
shalt  hear  the  sound  of  a  going,  like  the  march 
of  an  army  in  the  air,  upon  the  tops  of  the 
mulberry  trees."  Angels  tread  light,  and  he 
that  can  walk  upon  the  clouds  can,  when  he 
pleases,  walk  on  the  tops  of  trees,  or  (as 
bishop  Patrick  understands  it)  at  the  head  of 
the  mulberry-trees,  that  is,  of  the  wood,  or 
hedge-row  of  those  trees.  "  And,  by  that 
sign,  thou  shalt  know  that  the  Lord  goes 
out  before  thee  j  though  thou  see  him  not, 
yet  thou  shalt  hear  him,  and  faith  shall  come 
and  be  confirmed  by  hearing.  He  goes  forth 
to  smite  the  host  of  the  Philistines."  When 
David  had  himself  smitten  them  (v.  20),  he 
ascribed  it  to  God:  The  Lord  has  broken 
forth  upon  my  enemies,  to  reward  him  for 
which  thankful  acknowledgment  the  next 
time  God  did  it  himself  alone,  without  put- 
ting him  to  any  toil  or  peril.  Those  that 
own  GoQ  m  wnat  ne  nas  done  for  them  will 
find  him  doing  more.  But  observe.  Though 
God  promised  to  go  before  him  and  smite  the 
Philistines,  yet  David,  when  he  heard  the 
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sound  of  the  going  must  bestir  himself  and 


be  ready  to  pursue  the  victory.  Note,  God's 
grace  must  quicken  our  endeavours.  If  God 
work  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  must  sit  still,  as  those 
that  have  nothing  to  do,  but  we  must  there- 
fore work  out  our  own  salvation  with  all 
possible  care  and  diligence,  Phil.  ii.  12,  13. 
The  sound  of  the  going  was,  (1.)  A  signal  to 
David  when  to  move ;  it  is  comfortable  going 
out  when  God  goes  before  us.  And,  (2.) 
Perhaps  it  was  an  alarm  to  the  enemy,  and 
put  them  into  confusion.  Hearing  the  march 
of  an  army  against  their  front,  they  retreated 
with  precipitation,  and  fell  into  David's 
army  which  lay  behind  them  in  their  rear. 
Of  those  whom  God  fights  against  it  is  said 
(Lev.  xxvi.  36),  The  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf 
shall  chase  them.  (3.)  The  success  of  this 
is  briefly  set  down,  v.  25.  David  observed 
his  orders,  waited  till  God  moved,  and  stirred 
then,  but  not  till  then.  Thus  he  was  trained 
up  in  a  dependence  on  God  and  his  provi- 
dence. God  performed  his  promise,  went 
before  him,  and  routed  all  the  enemies'  force, 
and  David  failed  not  to  improve  his  ad- 
vantages ;  he  smote  the  Philistines,  even  to 
the  borders  of  their  own  country.  When 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  set  up, 
the  apostles  that  were  tobeat  down  the  devil's 
kingdom  must  not  attempt  any  thing  till  they 
received  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  who  came 
with  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing 
mighty  wind  (Acts  ii.  2),  which  was  typified 
by  this  sound  of  the  going  on  the  tops  of  the 
mulberry  trees  ;  and,  when  they  heard  that, 
they  must  bestir  themselves,  and  did  so; 
they  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
CHAP.  VI. 

Tlie  obscurity  of  the  ark,  during  the  reigii  of  Saul,  had  been  as 
preat  a  ijrievance  to  Israel  as  the  insults  of  the  Philistines. 
David,  having  humbled  the  I'hilistines  and  mortified  theui,  in 
gratitude  for  that  favour,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  designs  for 
the  public  welfare,  is  here  bringing  up  the  ark  to  liis  own  city, 
that  it  might  be  near  him,  and  be  an  ornament  and  strength  to  his 
new  foundation.  Here  is,  I.  An  attempt  to  do  it,  which  failed 
and  miscarried.  The  design  was  well  laid,  ver.  J,  2.  But,  1. 
They  were  guilty  of  an  error  in  carr>'ing  it  in  a  cart,  ver.  .3 — o. 
2.  1  hey  were  punished  for  that  error  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Uziah  (ver.  6,  /),  which  was  n  great  terror  to  Uavid  (ver.  S, 
9)  and  put  a  slop  to  his  proceedings,  ver.  10,  11.  11.  The  great 
joy  and  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  at  last  done,  ver.  12 — 15. 
And,  1.  The  good  understanding  between  David  and  his  people, 
ver.  17—19.  2,  The  uneasiness  between  David  and  his  wife  upon 
that  occasion,  ver.  16,  20—23.  And,  when  *e  consider  that  the 
ark  was  both  the  token  of  God's  presence  and  a  type  of  Christ, 
we  shall  see  that  this  story  is  very 


AGAIN,  David  gathered  together 
all  the  chosen  men  of  Israel,  thirty 
thousand.  2  And  David  arose,  and 
went  with  all  the  people  that  were 
with  him  from  Baale  of  Judah,  to 
bring  "up  from  thence  the  ark  of  God, 
whose  name  is  called  by  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  dwelleth  he- 
tween  the  cherubims.  3  And  they 
set  the  ark  of  God  upon  a  new  cart, 
and  brought  it  out  of  the  house  of 
Abinadab  that  was  in  Gibeah,  and 
Uzzahand  Ahio,the  sons  of  Abinadalv 
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drave  the  new  cart.  4  And  they 
brought  it  out  of  the  house  of  Abina- 
dab  which  icas  at  Gibeah,  accompa- 
nying the  ark  of  God :  and  Ahio  went 
before  the  ark.  5  And  David  and 
all  the  house  of  Israel  played  before 
the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instru- 
ments made  of  fir  wood,  even  on 
harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on  tim- 
brels, and  on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals. 


We  have  not  heard  a  word  of  the  ark 
cince  it  was  lodged  in  Kirjath-jearim,  im- 
mediately after  its  return  out  of  its  captivity 
among  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  1,2),  except 
that,  once,  Saul  called  for  it,  1  Sam.  xiv.  18. 
That  which  in  former  days  had  made  so  great 
a  figure  is  now  thrown  aside,  as  a  neglected 
thing,  for  many  years.  And,  if  now  the  ark 
was  for  so  many  years  in  a  house,  let  it  not 
seem  strange  that  we  find  the  church  so  long 
in  the  wilderness,  Rev.  xii.  14.  Perpetual 
risibility  is  no  mark  of  the  true  church. 
God  is  graciously  present  with  the  souls  of 
his  people  even  when  they  want  the  external 
tokens  of  his  presence.  But  now  that  David 
is  settled  in  the  throne  the  honour  of  the 
ark  begins  to  revive,  and  hraeVs  care  of  it 
to  flourish  again,  wherein  also,  no  doubt,  the 
good  people  among  them  had  been  careful, 
hut  they  lacked  opportunity.  See  Phil.  iv.  10. 

I.  Here  is  honourable  mention  made  of  the 
ark.  Because  it  had  not  been  spoken  of  a 
great  while,  now  that  it  is  spoken  of  ob- 
serve how  it  is  described  (v.  2) :  it  is  the  ark 
of  God  whose  name  is  called  by  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts  that  dwelleth  between  the 
cherubim,  or  at  which  the  name,  even  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  was  called  upon,  or 
upon  which  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  was 
called,  or  because  of  which  the  name  is  pro- 
claimed, the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  (that 
is,  God  was  greatly  magnified  in  the  miracles 
done  before  the  ark)),  or  the  ark  of  God,  who 
is  called  the  name  (Lev.  xxiv.  11,  16),  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  sitting  on  the 
cherubim  upon  it.  Let  us  learn  hence,  1. 
To  think  and  speak  highly  of  God.  He  is 
the  name  above  every  name,  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  that  has  all  the  creatures  in  heaven 
and  earth  at  his  command,  and  receives 
homage  from  them  all,  and  yet  is  pleased  to 
dwell  between  the  cherubim,  over  the  pro- 
pitiatory or  mercy-seat,  graciously  mani- 
festing himself  to  his  people,  reconciled  in  a 
Mediator,  and  ready  to  do  them  good.  2. 
To  think  and  speak  honourably  of  holy 
ordinances,  which  are  to  us,  as  the  ark  was 
to  Israel,  the  tokens  of  God's  presence  (Matt, 
xxviii.  20),  and  the  means  of  our  communion 
with  him,  Ps.  xxvii.  4.  It  is  the  honour  of 
tlie  ark  that  it  is  the  ark  of  God ;  he  is  jealous 
fur  it,  is  magnified  in  it,  his  name  is  called 
upon   it       The   divine    institution    puts 
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which  otherwise  have  no  form  nor  comeli- 
ness. Christ  is  our  ark.  In  and  by  him  God 
manifests  his  favour  and  communicates  hia 
grace  to  us,  and  accepts  our  adoration  and 
addresses. 

II.  Here  is  an  honourable  attendance 
given  to  the  ark  upon  the  removal  of  it. 
Now,  at  length,  it  is  enquired  after,  David 
made  the  motion  (1  Chron.  xiii.  1 — 3),  and 
the  heads  of  the  congregation  agreed  to  it, 
V.  4.  All  the  chosen  men  of  Israel  are  called 
together  to  grace  the  solemnity,  to  pay  their 
respect  to  the  ark,  and  to  testify  their  joy  in 
its  restoration.  The  nobility  and  gentry,  elders 
and  oflficers,  came  to  the  number  of  30,000 
(o.  1),  and  the  generality  of  the  common  people 
besides  (1  Chron.  xiii.' 5) ;  for,  some  think,  it 
was  done  at  one  of  the  three  great  festivals 
This  would  make  a  noble  cavalcade,  and 
would  help  to  inspire  the  young  people  of 
the  nation,  who  perhaps  had  scarcely  heard 
of  the  ark,  with  a  great  veneration  for  it,  for 
this  was  certainly  a  treasure  of  inestimable 
value  which  the  king  himself  and  all  the 
great  men  waited  upon,  and  were  a  guard  to 

III.  Here  are  great  expressions  of  joy 
upon  the  removal  of  the  ark,  v.  5.  David 
himself,  and  all  that  were  with  him  that  were 
musically  inclined,  made  use  of  such  instru- 
ments as  they  had  to  excite  and  express 
their  rejoicing  upon  this  occasion.  It  might 
well  put  them  into  a  transport  of  joy  to  see 
the  ark  rise  out  of  obscurity  and  move  to- 
wards a  public  station.  It  is  better  to  have 
the  ark  in  a  house  than  not  at  all,  better  in 
a  house  than  a  captive  in  Dagon's  temple ; 
but  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  it  in  a  tent 
pitched  on  purpose  for  it,  where  the  resort 
to  it  may  be  more  free  and  open.  As  secret 
worship  is  better  the  more  secret  it  is,  so 
public  worship  is  better  the  more  public  it 
is ;  and  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  when 
restraints  are  taken  off,  and  the  ark  of  God 
finds  wel'*ome  in  the  city  of  David,  and  has 
not  only  the  protection  and  support,  but  the 
countenance  and  encouragement,  of  the  civil 
powers ;  for  joy  of  this  they  played  before 
the  Lord.  Note,  Public  joy  must  always  be 
as  before  the  Lord,  with  an  eye  to  him  and 
terminating  in  him,  and  must  not  degenerate 
into  that  which  is  carnal  and  sensual.  Dr. 
Lightfoot  supposes  that,  upon  this  occasion, 
David  penned  the  68th  Psalm,  because  it 
begins  with  that  ancient  prayer  of  Moses  at 
the  removing  of  the  ark.  Let  God  arise,  and 
let  his  enemies  be  scattered;  and  notice  is 
taken  there  (v.  25)  of  the  singers  and  players 
on  instruments  that  attended,  and  (v.  27)  of 
the  princes  of  several  of  the  tribes  ;  and 
perhaps  those  words  in  the  last  verse,  0  God, 
thou  art  terrible  out  of  thy  holy  places, 
were  added  upon  occasion  of  the  death  ol 
Uzzah. 

IV.  Here  is  an  error  that  they  were  guilty 
of  in  this  matter,  that  they  carried  the  ark  in 
a  cart  or  carriage,  whereas  the  priests  should 


beauty  and  grandeur  upon  holy  ordinances, '  have  carried  it  upon  their  shoulders,  v.  3 
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The  Kohathites  that  had  the  charge  of  the 
ark  had  no  waggons  assigned  them,  because 
their  service  was  to  hear  it  upon  their  shoulders. 
Num.  vii.  9-  The  ark  was  no  such  heavy 
burden  but  that  they  might,  among  them, 
have  carried  it  as  far  as  Mount  Sion  upon 
their  shoulders,  they  needed  not  to  put  it  in 
a  cart  like  a  common  thing.  It  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  them  that  the  Philistines  had  done 
so  and  were  not  punished  for  it ;  they  knew 
no  better,  nor  had  they  any  priests  or  Levites 
with  them  to  undertake  the  carrying  of  it ; 
better  carry  it  in  a  cart  than  that  any  of 
Dagon's  priests  should  carry  it.  Philistines 
may  cart  the  ark  with  impunity ;  but,  if 
Israelites  do  so,  they  do  it  at  their  peril.  And 
it  mended  the  matter  very  little  that  it  was  a 
new  cart ;  old  or  new,  it  was  not  what  God 
had  appointed.  I  wonder  how  so  wise  and 
good  a  man  as  David  was,  that  conversed  so 
much  with  the  law  of  God,  came  to  be  guilty 
of  such  an  oversight.  We  will  charitably 
hope  that  it  was  because  he  was  so  extremely 
intent  upon  the  substance  of  the  service  that 
lie  forgot  to  take  care  of  this  circumstance. 

6  And  when  they  came  to  Nachon's 
threshing-floor,  Uzzah  put  forth  his 
hand  to  the  ark  of  God,  and  took 
hold  of  it;  for  the  oxen  shook  it. 
7  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  Uzzah;  and  God 
smote  him  there  for  his  error;  and 
there  he  died  by  the  ark  of  God.  8 
And  David  was  displeased,  because 
the  Lord  had  made  a  breach  upon 
Uzzah :  and  he  called  the  name  of 
the  place  Perez-uzzah  to  this  day.  9 
And  David  was  afraid  of  the  Lord 
that  day,  and  said,  How  shall  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  come  to  me  ?  10  So 
David  would  not  remove  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  unto  him  into  the  city  of 
David :  but  David  carried  it  aside  into 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite. 
11  And  the  ark  of  the  Lord  con- 
tinued in  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
the  Gittite  three  months :  and  the 
Lord  blessed  Obed-edom,  and  all  his 
household. 

We  have  here  Uzzah  struck  dead  for 
touching  the  ark,  when  it  was  upon  its  jour- 
ney towards  the  city  of  David,  a  sad  provi- 
dence, which  damped  their  mirth,  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  ark,  and,  for  the  present, 
dispersed  this  great  assembly,  which  had 
come  together  to  attend  it,  and  sent  them 
home  in  a  fright. 

I.  Uzzah's  offence  seems  very  small.  He 
and  his  brother  Ahio,  the  sons  of  Abinadab, 
in  whose  house  the  ark  had  long  been  lodged, 
having  been  used  to  attend  it,  to  show  their 


CHAP.  VI.  Uzzah  slain  for  touching  the  arl\ 

willingness  to  prefer  the  public  benefit  to 
private   honour  and   advantage 


their  own  private  honour  and 
undertook  to  drive  the  cart  in  which  the 
ark  was  carried,  this  being  perhaps  the  last 
service  they  were  likely  to  do  it ;  for  others 
would  be  employed  about  it  when  it  came  to 
the  city  of  David.  Ahio  went  before,  to 
clear  the  way,  and,  if  need  were,  to  lead  the 
oxen.  Uzzah  followed  close  to  the  side  of 
the  cart.  It  happened  that  the  oxen  shook 
it,  V.  6.  The  critics  are  not  agreed  about  the 
signification  of  the  original  word:  They 
stumbled  (so  our  margin) ;  they  kicked  (so 
some),  perhaps  against  the  goad  with  which 
Uzzah  drove  them  ;  they  stuck  in  the  mire, 
so  some.  By  some  accident  or  other  the 
ark  was  in  danger  of  being  overthrown.  Uz- 
zah thereupon  laid  hold  of  it,  to  save  it  from 
falling,  we  have  reason  to  think  with  a  very 
good  intention,  to  preserve  the  reputation  of 
the  ark  and  to  prevent  a  bad  omen.  Yet 
this  was  his  crime.  Uzzah  was  a  Levite,  but 
priests  only  might  touch  the  ark.  The  law 
was  express  concerning  the  Kohathites,  that, 
though  they  were  to  carry  the  ark  by  the 
staves,  yet  they  must  not  touch  any  holy 
thing,  lest  they  die.  Num.  iv.  15.  Uzzah's 
long  familiarity  with  the  ark,  and  the  con- 
stant attendance  he  had  given  to  it,  might 
occasion  his  presumption,  but  would  not  ex- 
cuse it. 

II.  His  punishment  for  this  offence  seems 
very  great  (v.  7) :  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  him  (for  in  sacred  things  he 
is  a  jealous  God)  and  he  smote  him  there  for 
his  rashness,  as  the  word  is,  and  struck  him 
dead  upon  the  spot.  There  he  sinned,  and 
there  he  died,  by  the  ark  of  Godj  even  the 
mercy-seat  would  not  save  him.  Why  was 
God  thus  severe  with  him?  1.  The  touch- 
ing of  the  ark  was  forbidden  to  the  Levites 
expressly  under  pain  of  death — lest  they 
die  J  and  God,  by  this  instance  of  severity, 
would  show  how  he  might  justly  have  dealt 
with  our  first  parents,  when  they  had  eaten 
that  which  was  forbidden  under  the  same 
penalty — lest  you  die.  2.  God  saw  the  pre- 
sumption and  irreverence  of  Uzzah's  heart. 
Perhaps  he  aflfected  to  show,  before  this 
great  assembly,  how  bold  he  could  make 
with  the  ark,  having  been  so  long  acquainted 
with  it.  Familiarity,  even  with  that  which  is 
most  awful,  is  apt  to  breed  contempt.  3 
David  afterwards  owned  that  Uzzah  died  for 
an  error  they  were  all  guilty  of,  which  was 
carrying  the  ark  in  a  cart.  Because  it  was 
not  carried  on  the  Levites'  shoulders,  the 
Lord  made  that  breach  upon  us,  1  Chron.  xv. 
13.  But  Uzzah  was  smgled  out  to  be  made 
an  example,  perhaps  because  he  had  been 
most  forward  in  advising  that  way  of  con- 
veyance ;  however  he  had  fallen  into  another 
error,  which  was  occasioned  by  that.  Per- 
haps the  ark  was  not  covered,  as  it  should 
have  been,  with  the  covering  of  badgers' 
skins  (Num.  iv.  6),  and  that  was  a  further 
provocation.     4.  God  would  hereby   strike 
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The  ark  in  Ike  house  of  Obed-edom 
an  awe  upon  the  thousands  of  Israel,  would 
convince  them  that  the  ark  was  never  the 
less  venerable  for  its  having  been  so  long  in 
mean  circumstances,  and  thus  he  would 
teach  them  to  rejoice  with  trembling,  and 
always  to  treat  holy  things  with  reverence 
and  holy  fear.  5.  God  would  hereby  teach 
us  that  a  good  intention  will  not  justify  a 
bad  action  ;  it  will  not  suffice  to  say  of  that 
which  is  ill  done  that  it  was  well  meant.  He 
will  let  us  know  that  he  can  and  will  secure 
nis  ark,  and  needs  not  any  man's  sin  to  help 
him  to  do  it.  6.  If  it  was  so  great  a  crime 
for  one  to  lay  hold  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
that  had  no  right  to  do  so,  what  is  it  for 
those  to  lay  claim  to  the  privileges  of  the 
covenant  that  come  not  up  to  the  terms  of 
it?  To  the  wicked  God  says.  What  hast 
thou  to  do  to  take  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth  f 
Ps.  1.  16.  Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither  ^ 
If  the  ark  was  so  sacred,  and  not  to  be 
touched  irreverently,  what  is  the  blood  of 
the  covenant  i*  Heb.  x.  29- 

III.  David's  feelings  on  the  infliction  of 
this  stroke  were  keen,  and  perhaps  not 
altogether  as  they  should  have  been.  He 
should  have  humbled  himself  under  God's 
hand,  confessed  his  error,  acknowledged 
God's  righteousness,  and  deprecated  the 
further  tokens  of  his  displeasure,  and  then 
have  gone  on  with  the  good  work  he  had  in 
hand.  But  we  find,  1.  He  was  displeased. 
It  is  not  said  because  Uzzah  had  affronted 
God,  but  because  God  had  made  a  breach 
upon  Uzzah  {v.  8) :  David's  anger  was  kindled. 
It  is  the  same  word  that  is  used  for  God's 
displeasure,  v.  7.  Because  God  was  angry, 
David  was  angry  and  out  of  humour.  As  if 
God  might  not  assert  the  honour  of  his  ark, 
and  frown  upon  one  that  touched  it  rudely, 
without  asking  David  leave.  Shall  mortal 
man  pretend  to  be  more  just  than  God,  ar- 
raign his  proceedings,  or  charge  him  with 
iniquity  ?  David  did  not  now  act  like  him- 
self, like  a  man  after  God's  own  heart.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  be  displeased  at  any  thing  that 
God  does,  how  unpleasing  soever  it  is  to  us. 
The  death  of  Uzzah  was  indeed  an  eclipse  to 
the  glory  of  a  solemnity  which  David  valued 
himself  upon  more  than  any  thing  else,  and 
might  give  birth  to  some  speculations  among 
those  that  were  disaffected  to  him,  as  if  God 
were  departing  from  him  too  ;  but  he  ought 
nevertheless  to  have  subscribed  to  the  righ- 
teousness and  \visdom  of  God  in  it,  and  not 
to  have  been  displeased  at  it.  When  we  lie 
under  God's  anger  we  must  keep  under  our 
own.  2.  He  was  afraid,  v.  9-  It  should 
seem  he  was  afraid  with  amazement ;  for  he 
said,  Hoio  shall  the  ark  of  the  Lord  come  to 
nief  As  if  God  sought  advantages  against 
all  that  were  about  him,    and  was  so   ex- 


tremely tender  of  his  ark  that  there  was  no 
dealing  with  it;  and  therefore  better  for  him 
to  keep  it  at  a  distance.     Qui  procul  a  Jove, 
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rather  have  said,  "  Let  the  ark  come  to  me, 
and  I  will  take  warning  by  this  to  treat  it 
with  more  reverence."  Provoke  me  not  (says 
God,  Jer.  xxv.  6)  and  I  will  do  you  no  hurt. 
Or  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  good  use 
which  David  made  of  this  tremendous  judg- 
ment. He  did  not  say,  "  Surely  Uzzah  was 
a  sinner  above  all  men,  because  he  suffered 
such  things,''  but  is  concerned  for  himself, 
as  one  conscious,  not  only  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness  of  God's  favour,  but  his  ob- 
noxiousness  to  God's  displeasure.  "  God 
might  justly  strike  me  dead  as  he  did  Uzzah. 
My  flesh  trembles  for  fear  of  thee,"  Ps.  cxix. 
120.  This  God  intends  in  his  judgments, 
that  others  may  hear  and  fear.  David  there- 
fore will  not  bring  the  ark  into  his  own  city 
(o.  10)  till  he  is  better  prepared  for  its  recep- 
tion. 3.  He  took  care  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  this  stroke  by  a  new  name 
he  gave  to  the  place :  Perez-uzzah,  the  breach 
of  Uzzah,  V.  8.  He  had  been  lately  triumph- 
ing in  the  breach  made  upon  his  enemies, 
and  called  the  place  Baal-perazim,  a  place 
of  breaches.  But  here  is  a  breach  upon 
his  friends.  When  we  see  one  breach,  we 
should  consider  that  we  know  not  where  the 
next  will  be.  The  memorial  of  this  stroke 
would  be  a  warning  to  posterity  to  take  heed 
of  all  rashness  and  irreverence  in  dealing 
about  holy  things ;  for  God  will  be  sanctified 
in  those  that  come  nigh  unto  him.  4.  He 
lodged  the  ark  in  a  good  house,  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  a  Levite,  which  happened  to  be 
near  the  place  where  this  disaster  happened, 
and  there,  (1.)  It  was  kindly  entertained  and 
\velcomed,  and  continued  there  three  months, 
V.  10,  11.  Obed-edom  knew  what  slaughter 
the  ark  had  made  among  the  Philistines  that 
imprisoned  it  and  the  Bethshemites  that 
looked  into  it.  He  saw  Uzzah  struck  dead 
for  touching  it,  and  perceived  that  David 
himself  was  afraid  of  meddling  with  it ;  yet 
he  cheerfully  invites  it  to  his  own  house, 
and  opens  his  doors  to  it  without  fear, 
knowing  it  was  a  savour  of  death  unto  death 
only  to  those  that  treated  it  ill.  "  O  the 
courage,"  says  bishop  Hall,  "  of  an  honest 
and  faithful  heart !  nothing  can  make  God 
otherwise  than  amiable  to  his  own  people : 
even  his  very  justice  is  lovely."  (2.)  It  paid 
well  for  its  entertainment  •  The  Lord  blessed 
Obed-edom  and  all  his  household.  The  same 
hand  that  punished  Uzzah's  proud  presump- 
tion rewarded  Obed-edom's  humble  bold- 
ness, and  made  the  ark  to  him  a  savour  of 
life  unto  life.  Let  none  thmk  the  worse  of 
the  gospel  for  the  judgments  inflicted  on 
those  that  reject  it,  but  set  in  opposition 
to  them  the  blessings  it  brings  to  those  that 
duly  receive  it.  None  ever  had,  nor  ever 
shall  have,  reason  to  say  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
serve  God.  Let  masters  of  famiUes  be  en- 
couraged to  keep  up  religion  in  their  families, 
and  to  serve  God  and  the  interests  of  his 


jrocul  a  fulmine — To  retire  from  Jove  is  to  I  kingdom  with  their  houses  and  estates,  for 
•etire  from   the   thunder-bolt.      He    should  |  that  is  the  way  to  bring  a  blessing  upon  all 
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they  have.  The  ark  is  a  guest  which  none 
shall  lose  by  that  bid  it  welcome.  Josephus 
says  that,  whereas  before  Obed-edom  was 
poor,  on  a  sudden,  in  these  three  months, 
his  estate  increased,  to  the  envy  of  his 
neighbours.  Piety  is  the  best  friend  to 
prosperity.  In  wisdom's  left  hand  are  riches 
and  honour.  His  household  shared  in  the 
blessing.  It  is  good  living  in  a  family  that 
entertains  the  ark,  for  all  about  it  will  fare 
the  better  for  it. 

12  And  it  was  told  king  David, 
saying,  The  Lord  liath  blessed  the 
house  of  Obed-edom,  and  all  thatper- 
taineth  unto  him,  because  of  the  ark 
of  God.  So  David  went  and  brought 
up  the  ark  of  God  from  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  into  the  city  of  David 
with  gladness.  13  And  it  was  so, 
that  when  they  that  bare  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  had  gone  six  paces,  he 
sacrificed  oxen  and  fatlings.  14  And 
David  danced  before  the  Lord,  with 
all  his  might ;  and  David  was  girded 
with  a  linen  ephod.  15  So  David 
and  all  the  house  of  Israel  brought 
up  the  ark  of  the  Lord  with  shouting, 
and  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
16  And  as  the  ark  of  the  Lord  came 
into  the  city  of  David,  Michal  Saul's 
daughter  looked  through  a  window, 
and  saw  king  David  leaping  and 
dancing  before  the  Lord;  and  she 
despised  him  in  her  heart.  17  And 
they  brought  in  the  ark  of  the  Lord, 
and  set  it  in  his  place,  in  the  midst 
of  the  tabernacle  that  David  had 
pitched  for  it :  and  David  ofiered 
burnt  offerings  and  peace  ofterings 
before  the  Lord.  18  And  as  soon 
as  David  had  made  an  end  of  offering 
burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings,  he 
iDlessed  the  people  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  19  And  he  dealt 
among  all  the  people,  even  among  the 
whole  multitude  of  Israel,  as  well  to 
the  women  as  men,  to  every  one  a 
cake  of  bread,  and  a  good  piece  of 
flesh,  and  a  flagon  of  wine.  So  all 
the  people  departed  every  one  to  his 
house. 

We  have  here  the  second  attempt  to  bring 
the  ark  home  to  the  city  of  David ;  and  this 
succeeded,  though  the  former  miscarried. 

I.  It  should  seem  the  blessing  with  which 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  was  blessed  for  the 
ark's  sake  was  a  great  inducement  to  David 
to  brinof  it  forward  ;  for  when  that  was  told 
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him  {v.  12)  he  hastened  to  fetch  it  to  him 
For,  1 .  It  was  an  evidence  that  God  was  re- 
conciled to  them,  and  his  anger  was  turned 
away.  As  David  could  read  God's  frowns 
upon  them  all  in  Uzzah's  stroke,  so  he  could 
read  God's  favour  to  them  all  in  Obed-edom's 
prosperity;  and,  if  God  be  at  peace  with 
them,  they  can  cheerfully  go  on  with  their 
design.  2.  It  was  an  evidence  that  the  ark 
was  not  such  a  burdensome  stone  as  it  was 
taken  to  be,  but,  on  the  contrary,  happy  was 
the  man  that  had  it  near  him.  Christ  is  in- 
deed a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence, 
to  those  that  are  disobedient;  but  to  those 
who  believe  he  is  a  corner-stone,  elect,  precious, 
1  Pet.  ii.  6 — 8.  When  David  heard  that 
Obed-edom  had  such  joy  of  the  ark,  then  he 
would  have  it  in  his  own  city.  Note,  The 
experience  others  have  had  of  the  gains  ot 
godliness  should  encourage  us  to  be  religious. 
Is  the  ark  a  blessing  to  others'  houses  ?  let  us 
bid  it  welcome  to  ours ;  we  may  have  it,  and 
the  blessing  of  it,  without  fetching  it  from 
our  neighbours. 

II.  Let  us  see  how  David  managed  the 
matter  now.  1 .  He  rectified  the  former  error. 
He  did  not  put  the  ark  in  a  cart  now,  but 
ordered  those  whose  business  it  was  to  carry 
it  on  their  shoulders.  This  is  implied  here 
(v.  13)  and  expressed  1  Chron.  xv.  15.  Then 
we  make  a  good  use  of  the  judgments  of 
God  on  ourselves  and  others  when  we  are 
awakened  by  them  to  reform  and  amend 
whatever  has  been  amiss.  2.  At  their  first 
setting  out  he  offered  sacrifices  to  God  (v.  13) 
by  way  of  atonement  for  their  former  errors 
and  in  a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  the 
blessings  bestowed  on  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom.  Then  we  are  likely  to  speed  in  our 
enterprises  when  we  begin  with  God  and  give 
diligence  to  make  our  peace  with  him.  When 
we  attend  upon  God  in  holy  ordinances  our 
eye  must  be  to  the  great  sacrifice,  to  which 
we  owe  it  that  we  are  taken  into  covenant 
and  communion  with  God,  Ps.  1.  5.  3.  He 
himself  attended  the  solemnity  with  the 
highest  expressions  of  joy  that  could  be 
(v.  14) :  He  danced  before  the  Lord  with  all 
his  might;  he  leaped  for  joy,  as  one  trans- 
ported with  the  occasion,  and  the  more  be- 
cause of  the  disappointment  he  met  with  the 
last  time.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  a  good  man  to 
see  his  errors  rectified  and  himself  in  the 
way  of  his  duty.  His  dancing,  I  suppose, 
v/as  not  artificial,  by  any  certain  rule  or 
measure,  nor  do  we  find  that  any  danced 
with  him ;  but  it  was  a  natural  expression  of 
his  great  joy  and  exultation  of  mind.  He 
did  it  with  all  his  might ;  so  we  should  per- 
form all  our  rehgious  services,  as  those  that 
are  intent  upon  them  and  desire  to  do  them 
in  the  best  manner.  All  our  might  is  little 
enough  to  be  employed  in  holy  duties  :  the 
work  deserves  it  all.  On  this  occasion  David 
laid  aside  his  imperial  purple,  and  put  on  a 
plain  linen  ephod,  which  was  light  and  con- 
venient for  dancing,  and  was  used  in  religioui 
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exercises  by  those  who  were  no  priests,  for 
Samuel  wore  one,  1  Sam.  ii.  18.  That  great 
prince  thought  it  no  disparagement  to  him  to 
appear  in  the  habit  of  a  minister  to  the  ark. 
4.  All  the  people  triumphed  in  this  advance- 
ment of  the  ark  {v.  15):  They  brought  it  up 
into  the  royal  city  with  shouting,  and  with 
sound  of  trumpet,  so  expressing  their  own  joy 
in  loud  acclamations,  and  giving  notice  to  all 
about  them  to  rejoice  with  them.  The  public 
and  free  administration  of  ordinances,  not 
only  under  the  protection,  but  under  the 
smiles,  of  the  civil  powers,  is  just  matter  of 
rejoicing  to  any  people.  5.  The  ark  was 
safely  brought  to,  and  honourably  deposited 
in,  the  place  prepared  for  it,  v.  17.  They 
set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  tabernacle,  or  tent, 
which  David  had  pitched  for  it ;  not  the  taber- 
nacle which  Moses  reared,  for  that  was  at 
Gibeon  (2  Chron.  i.  13),  and,  we  may  sup- 
pose, being  made  of  cloth,  in  so  many  hun- 
dred years  it  had  gone  to  decay  and  was  not 
fit  to  be  removed ;  but  this  was  a  tent  set  up 
on  purpose  to  receive  the  ark.  He  would 
not  bring  it  into  a  private  house,  no,  not  his 
own,  lest  it  should  seem  to  be  too  much  en- 
grossed, and  people's  resort  to  it,  to  pray  be- 
fore it,  should  be  less  free ;  yet  he  would  not 
build  a  house  for  it,  lest  that  should  super- 
sede the  building  of  a  more  stately  temple  in 
due  time,  and  therefore,  for  the  present,  he 
placed  it  within  curtains,  under  a  canopy, 
in  imitation  of  Moses's  tabernacle.  As  soon 
as  ever  it  was  lodged,  he  offered  burnt-offer- 
ings and  peace-offerings,  in  thankfulness  to 
God  that  the  business  was  now  done  without 
any  more  errors  or  breaches,  and  in  suppli- 
cation to  God  for  the  continuance  of  his  fa- 
vour. Note,  All  our  joys  must  be  sanctified 
both  with  praises  and  prayers ;  for  with  such 
sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.  Now,  it  should 
seem,  he  penned  the  132d  Psalm.  6.  The 
people  were  then  dismissed  with  great  satis- 
faction. He  sent  them  away,  (1.)  With  a 
gracious  prayer :  He  blessed  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts  (r.  18),  having  not  only 
a  particular  interest  in  heaven  as  a  prophet, 
but  an  authority  over  them  as  a  prince ;  for 
the  less  is  blessed  of  the  better,  Heb.  vii.  7- 
He  prayed  to  God  to  bless  them,  and  parti- 
cularly to  reward  them  for  the  honour  and 
respect  they  had  now  shown  to  his  ark, 
assuring  them  they  should  be  no  losers  by 
their  journey,  but  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
their  affairs  at  home  would  more  than  bear 
their  charges.  He  testified  his  desire  for 
their  welfare  by  this  prayer  for  them,  and  let 
them  know  they  had  a  king  that  loved  them. 
(2.)  With  a  generous  treat;  for  so  it  was, 
rather  than  a  distribution  of  alms.  The  great 
men,  it  is  probable,  he  entertained  at  his  own 
house,  but  to  the  multitude  of  Israel,  men  and 
women  (and  children,  says  Josephus),  he  dealt 
to  every  one  a  cake  of  bread  (a  spice-cake,  so 
some),  a  good  piece  of  flesh — a  handsome  de- 
cent piece  (so  some) — a  part  of  the  peace- 
offerings  (so  Josephus),  that  they  might  feast 
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with  him  upon  the  sacrifice,  and  a  flagon,  or 
bottle,  of  wine,  v.  19.  Probably  he  ordered 
this  provision  to  be  made  for  them  at  their 
respective  quarters,  and  this  he  did,  [l.]  In 
token  of  his  joy  and  gratitude  to  God. 
When  the  heart  is  enlarged  in  cheerfulness 
the  hand  should  be  opened  in  liberality. 
The  feast  of  Purira  was  observed  with  send- 
ing portions  one  to  another,  Esth.  ix.  22.  As 
those  to  whom  God  is  merciful  ought  to 
show  mercy  in  forgiving,  so  those  U  whom 
God  is  bountiful  ought  to  exercise  bounty  in 
giving.  [2.]  To  recommend  himself  to  the 
people,  and  confirm  his  interest  in  them  ;  for 
every  one  is  a  friend  to  him  that  giveth  gfts. 
Those  that  cared  not  for  his  prayers  would 
love  him  for  his  generosity ;  and  this  would 
encourage  them  to  attend  him  another  time 
if  he  saw  cause  to  call  them  together. 

20  Then  David  returned  to  bless  liis 
household.  And  Michal  the  daughter 
of  Saul  came  out  to  meet  David,  and 
said,  How  glorious  was  the  king  of 
Israel  to  day,  who  uncovered  himself 
to  day  in  the  eyes  of  the  handmaids 
of  his  servants,  as  one  of  the  vain 
fellows  shamelessly  uncovereth  him- 
self! 21  And  David  said  unto  Mi- 
chal, It  was  before  the  Lord,  which 
chose  me  before  thy  father,  and  be- 
fore all  his  house,  to  appoint  me  ruler 
over  the  people  of  the  Lord,  over 
Israel:  therefore  will  I  play  before 
the  Lord.  22  And  I  will  yet  be 
more  vile  than  thus,  and  will  be  base 
in  mine  own  sight :  and  of  the  maid- 
servants which  thou  hast  spoken  of, 
of  them  shall  I  be  had  in  honour. 
23  Therefore  Michal  the  daughter  oi 
Saul  had  no  child  unto  the  day  of  her 
death. 

David,  having  dismissed  the  congregation 
with  a  blessing,  returned  to  bless  his  house- 
hold (v.  20),  that  is,  to  pray  with  them  and 
for  them,  and  to  offer  up  his  family  thanks- 
giving for  this  national  mercy.  Ministers 
must  not  think  that  their  public  performances 
will  excuse  them  from  their  family-worship  ; 
but  when  they  have,  with  their  instructions 
and  prayers,  blessed  the  solemn  assemblies, 
they  must  return  in  the  same  manner  to 
bless  their  households,  for  with  them  they 
are  in  a  particular  manner  charged.  David, 
though  he  had  prophets,  and  priests,  and 
Levites,  about  him,  to  be  his  chaplains,  yet 
did  not  devolve  the  work  upon  them,  but 
himself  blessed  his  household.  It  is  angels' 
work  to  worship  God,  and  therefore  surely 
that  can  be  no  disparagement  to  the  greatest 
of  men 

Never  did  David  return  to  his  house  with 
so  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  he  did 
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now  that  he  had  got  the  ark  into  his  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  yet  even  this  joyful  day  con- 
cluded with  some  uneasiness,  occasioned  by 
the  pride  and  peevishness  of  his  wife.  Even 
the  palaces  of  princes  are  not  exempt  from 
domestic  troubles.  David  had  pleased  all 
the  multitude  of  Israel,  but  Michal  was  not 
pleased  with  his  dancing  before  the  ark.  For 
this,  when  he  was  at  a  distance,  she  scorned 
him,  and  when  he  came  home  she  scolded 
him.  She  was  not  displeased  at  his  gene- 
rosity to  the  people,  nor  did  she  grudge  the 
entertainment  he  gave  them ;  but  she  thought 
he  degraded  himself  too  much  in  dancing  be- 
fore the  ark.  It  was  not  her  covetousness, 
but  her  pride,  that  made  her  fret. 

I.  When  she  saw  David  in  the  street 
dancing  before  the  Lord  she  despised  him  in 
her  heart,  v.  16.  She  thought  this  mighty 
zeal  of  his  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  the  trans- 
port of  joy  he  was  in  upon  its  coming  home 
to  him,  was  but  a  foolish  thing,  and  unbe- 
coming so  great  a  soldier,  and  statesman,  and 
monarch,  as  he  was.  It  would  have  been 
enough  for  him  to  encourage  the  devotion  of 
others,  but  she  looked  upon  it  as  a  thing 
below  him  to  appear  so  very  devout  himself. 
"  What  a  fool"  (thinks  she)  "  does  my  hus- 
band make  of  himself  now !  How  fond  is 
he  of  this  ark,  that  might  as  well  have  lain 
still  where  it  had  lain  for  so  many  years ! 
Much  devotion  has  almost  made  him  mad." 
Note,  The  exercises  of  religion  appear  very 
mean  in  the  eyes  of  those  that  have  little 
or  no  religion  themselves. 

II.  When  he  came  home  in  the  very  best 
disposition  she  began  to  upbraid  him,  and 
was  so  full  of  disdain  and  indignation  that 
she  could  not  contain  till  she  had  him  in 
private,  but  went  out  to  meet  him  with  her 
reproaches.     Observe, 

1 .  How  she  taunted  him  {v.  20) :  "  How 
glorious  was  the  king  of  Israel  to-day  !  What 
a  figure  didst  thou  make  to-day  in  the  midst 
of  the  mob !  How  unbecoming  thy  post  and 
character !"  Her  contempt  of  him  and  his 
devotion  began  in  the  heart,  but  out  of  the 
abundance  of  that  the  mouth  spoke.  That 
which  displeased  her  was  his  affection  to  the 
ark,  which  she  wished  he  had  no  greater 
kindness  for  than  she  had :  but  she  basely 
represents  his  conduct,  in  dancing  before  the 
ark,  as  lewd  and  immodest ;  and,  while  really 
she  was  displeased  at  it  as  a  diminution  to  his 
honour,  she  pretended  to  dislike  it  as  a  re- 
proach to  his  virtue,  that  he  uncovered  him- 
self in  the  eyes  of  the  maid-servants,  as  no 
man  would  have  done  but  one  of  the  vain 
fellows  that  cared  not  how  much  he  shamed 
himself.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
this  was  true  in  fact.  David,  no  doubt, 
observed  decorum,  and  governed  his  zeal 
with  discretion.  But  it  is  common  for  those 
that  reproach  religion  thus  to  put  false 
colours  upon  it  and  lay  it  under  the  most 
odious  characters.  To  have  abused  any  man 
thus  for  his  pious  zeal  would  have  been  very 
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profane,  but  to  abuse  her  own  husband  thus. 


vhom  she  ought  to  have  reverenced,  and  one 
whose  prudence  and  virtue  were  above  the 
reach  of  malice  itself  to  disparage,  one  who 
had  shown  such  affection  for  her  that  he 
would  not  accept  a  crown  unless  he  might 
have  her  restored  to  him  {ch.  iii.  13),  was  a 
most  base  and  wicked  thing,  and  showed  her 
to  have  more  of  Saul's  daughter  in  her  than 
of  David's  wife  or  Jonathan's  sister. 

2.  How  he  replied  to  her  reproach.  He 
did  not  upbraid  her  with  her  treacherous  de- 
parture from  him  to  embrace  the  bosom  of  a 
stranger.  He  had  forgiven  that,  and  there- 
fore had  forgotten  it,  though,  it  may  be,  his 
own  conscience,  on  this  occasion,  upbraided 
hiim  with  his  folly  in  receiving  her  again  (for 
that  is  said  to  pollute  the  land,  Jer.  iii.  1), 
but  he  justifies  himself  in  what  he  did. 

(1.)  He  designed  thereby  to  honour  God 
(v.  21) :  It  was  before  the  Lord,  and  with  an 
eye  to  him.  Whatever  invidious  construc- 
tion she  was  pleased  to  put  upon  it,  he  had 
the  testimony  of  his  conscience  for  him 
that  he  sincerely  aimed  at  the  glory  of  God, 
for  whom  he  thought  he  could  never  do 
enough.  Here  he  reminds  her  indeed  of  the 
setting  aside  of  her  father's  house,  to  make 
way  for  him  to  the  throne,  that  she  might 
not  think  herself  the  most  proper  judge  of 
propriety :  "  God  chose  me  before  thy  father, 
and  appointed  me  to  be  ruler  over  Israel,  and 
now  I  am  the  fountain  of  honour ;  and,  if 
the  expressions  of  a  warm  devotion  to  God 
were  looked  upon  as  mean  and  unfashionable 
in  thy  father's  court,  yet  /  will  play  before 
the  Lord,  and  thereby  bring  them  into  reputa- 
tion again.  And,  if  this  be  to  be  vile  (v.  22), 
I  will  be  yet  more  vile."  Note,  [l.]  We 
should  be  afraid  of  censuring  the  devotion  of 
others  though  it  may  not  agree  with  our 
sentiments,  because,  for  aught  that  we  know, 
the  heart  may  be  upright  in  it,  and  who  are 
we  that  we  should  despise  those  whom  God 
has  accepted  ?  [2.]  If  we  can  approve  our- 
selves to  God  in  what  we  do  in  religion,  and 
do  it  as  before  the  Lord,  we  need  not  value 
the  censures  and  reproaches  of  men.  If  we 
appear  right  in  God's  eyes,  no  matter  how 
mean  we  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
[3.]  The  more  we  are  vilified  for  well-doing 
the  more  resolute  we  should  be  in  it,  and 
hold  our  religion  the  faster,  and  bind  it  the 
closer  to  us,  for  the  endeavours  of  Satan's 
agents  to  shake  us  and  to  shame  us  out  of  it. 
I  will  be  yet  more  vile. 

(2.)  He  designed  thereby  to  humble  him- 
self :  "  I  will  be  base  in  my  own  sight,  and  will 
think  nothing  too  mean  to  stoop  to  for  the 
honour  of  God."  In  the  throne  of  judg- 
ment, and  in  the  field  of  battle,  none  shall  do 
more  to  support  the  grandeur  and  authority 
of  a  prince  than  David  shall ;  but  in  acts  of 
devotion  he  lays  aside  the  thoughts  of  ma- 
jesty, humbles  himself  to  the  dust  before  the 
Lord,  joins  in  with  the  meanest  services  done 
in  honour  of  the  ark,  and  thinks  all  this  no 
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diminution  to  him.  The  greatest  of  men  is  less 
than  the  least  of  the  ordinances  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(3.)  He  doubted  not  but  even  this  would 
turn  to  his  reputation  amonjj^  those  whose  re- 
proach Michal  pretended  to  fear :  0/  the 
maid-servants  shall  I  be  had  in  honour.  The 
common  people  would  be  so  far  from  think- 
ing the  worse  of  him  for  these  pious  con- 
descensions that  they  would  esteem  and 
honour  him  so  much  the  more.  Those 
that  are  truly  pious  are  sometimes  manifested 
in  the  consciences  even  of  those  that  speak 
ill  of  them,  2  Cor.  v.  11.  Let  us  never  be 
driven  from  our  duty  by  the  fear  of  reproach; 
for  to  be  steady  and  resolute  in  it  will  perhaps 
turn  to  our  reputation  more  than  we  think 
it  will.  Piety  will  have  its  praise.  Let  us 
not  then  be  indifferent  in  it,  nor  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  own  it. 

David  was  contented  thus  to  justify  him- 
self, and  did  not  any  further  animadvert  upon 
Michal's  insolence;  but  God  punished  her  for 
it,  writing  her  for  ever  childless  from  this 
time  forward,  v.  23.  She  unjustly  reproached 
David  for  his  devotion,  and  therefore  God 
justly  put  her  under  the  perpetual  reproach 
of  barrenness.  Those  that  honour  God  he  will 
honour;  but  those  that  despise  him,  and  his 
servants  and  service,  shall  be  lightly  esteemed. 

CHAP.  vn. 

J»till  the  ark  ic  David's  care  as  well  as  Ins  joy.  In  lliis  chapter 
we  have,  I.  Mis  consultation  with  Nathan  about  building  a 
house  for  it;  he  sigiiities  his  purpose  to  do  it  (ver.  1,2)  and 
Nathun  approves  his  purpose,  ver.  3.  II.  His  commuuiou  with 
God  about  it.  1.  A  |;rac-ioua  message  God  (eut  him  about  it, 
accepting  bis  purpose,  countermanding  the  porforniance,  and 
promising  him  an  entail  of  blessings  upon  bis  family,  Ter. 
4 — 17.  2.  A  very  humble  prayer  which  U.iviil  oifere<l  up  to  God 
in  return  to  that  gracious  message,  thankfully  accepting  God's 
promises  to  him,  and  earnestly  praying  for  the  performance  of 
them,  ver.  IS— 29.  And,  in  both  these,  there  is  an  eye  to  the 
Mi'ssiab  and  his  kingdom. 

AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
king  sat  in  his  house,  and  the 
Lord  had  given  him  rest  round 
about  from  all  his  enemies ;  2  That 
the  king  said  unto  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet, See  now,  I  dwell  in  a  house 
of  cedar,  but  the  ark  of  God  dwelleth 
Avithin  curtains.  8  And  Nathan  said 
to  the  king,  Go,  do  all  that  is  in  thine 
heart;  for  the  Lord  is  with  thee. 

Here  is,  L  David  at  rest.  He  sat  in  Jiis 
house  (v.  1),  quiet  and  undisturbed,  having 
no  occasion  to  take  the  field  :  The  Lord  had 
(,'iven  him  rest  round  about,  from  all  those 
that  were  enemies  to  his  settlement  in  the 
throne,  and  he  sets  himself  to  enjoy  that 
rest.  Though  he  was  a  man  of  war,  he  was 
for  peace  (Ps.  cxx.  7)  and  did  not  delight  in 
war.  He  had  not  been  long  at  rest,  nor  was 
it  long  before  he  was  again  engaged  in  war ; 
but  aL  present  he  enjoyed  a  calm,  and  he  was 
in  his  element  when  he  was  sitting  in  his 
house,  meditating  in  the  law  of  God. 

IL  David's  thought  of  building  a  temple  for 
the  honour  of  God.  He  had  built  a  palace 
for  himself  and  a  city  for  his  servants ;  and 
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now  he  thinks  of  building  a  habitation  for 
the  ark.  1.  Thus  he  would  make  a  gratefu, 
return  for  the  honours  God  put  upon  him 
Note,  When  God,  in  his  providence,  has  re- 
markably done  much  for  us,  it  should  put 
us  upon  contriving  what  we  may  do  for  him 
and  his  glory.  What  shall  I  render  unto  the 
Lord?  2.  Thus  he  would  improve  the  present 
calm,  and  make  a  good  use  of  the  rest  God 
had  given  him.  Now  that  he  was  not  called 
out  to  serve  God  and  Israel  in  the  high  places 
of  the  field,  he  would  employ  his  thoughts, 
and  time,  and  estate,  in  serving  him  another 
way,  and  not  indulge  himself  in  ease,  much 
less  in  luxury.  When  God,  in  his  providence, 
gives  us  rest,  and  finds  us  little  to  do  of 
worldly  business,  we  must  do  so  much  the 
more  for  God  and  our  souls.  How  different 
were  the  thoughts  of  David  when  he  sat  in 
his  palace  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  when  he 
walked  in  his  !  Dan.  iv.  29,  30.  That  proud 
man  thought  of  nothing  but  the  might  of  his 
own  power,  and  the  honour  of  his  own  ma- 
jesty ;  this  humble  soul  is  full  of  contrivance 
how  to  glorify  God,  and  give  honour  to  him. 
And  how  God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth 
grace  and  glory  to  the  humble,  the  event 
showed.  David  considered  (».  2)  the  state- 
liness  of  his  own  habitation  (I dwell  in  a  house 
of  cedar),  and  compared  with  that  the  mean- 
ness of  the  habitation  of  the  ark  (the  ark 
dwells  within  curtains),  and  thought  this  in- 
congruous, that  he  should  dwell  in  a  palace 
and  the  ark  in  a  tent.  David  had  been  un- 
easy till  he  found  out  a  place  for  the  ark  (Ps. 
cx.xxii.  4,  5"),  and  now  he  is  uneasy  till  he 
finds  out  a  better  place.  Gracious  grateful 
souls,  (1.)  Never  think  they  can  do  enough 
for  God,  but,  when  they  have  done  much, 
are  still  projecting  to  do  more  and  devising 
liberal  things.  (2.)  They  cannot  enjoy  their 
own  accommodations  while  they  see  the 
church  of  God  in  distress  and  under  a  cloud. 
David  can  take  little  pleasure  in  a  house  of 
cedar  for  himself,  unless  the  ark  have  one. 
Those  who  stretched  themselves  upon  beds  of 
ivory,  and  were  not  grieved  for  the  affliction 
of  Joseph,  though  they  had  David's  music, 
had  not  David's  spirit  (Amos  vi.  4,  6)  nor 
those  who  dwelt  in  their  ceiled  houses  while 
God's  house  lay  waste. 

in.  His  communicating  this  thought  to 
Nathan  the  prophet.  He  told  him,  as  a 
friend  and  confidant,  whom  he  used  to  advise 
with.  Could  not  David  have  gone  about  it 
himself?  AVas  it  not  a  good  work?  Was 
not  he  himself  a  prophet  ?  Yes,  but  in  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety.  David 
told  him,  that  by  him  he  might  know  the 
mind  of  God.  It  was  certainly  a  good  work, 
but  it  was  uncertain  whether  it  was  the  will  of 
God  that  David  should  have  the  doing  of  it. 

IV.  Nathan's  approbation  of  it :  Go,  do  all 
that  is  in  thy  heart ;  for  the  Lord  is  with  thee, 
o.'3.  We  do  not  find  that  David  told  him 
that  he  purposed  to  build  a  temple,  only  that 
it  was  a  trouble  to  him  that  there  was  not 
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one  built,  from  which  Nathan  easily  gathered 
what  was  in  his  heart,  and  bade  him  go  on 
and  prosper.  Note,  We  ought  to  do  all  we 
can  to  encourage  and  promote  the  good  pur- 
poses and  designs  of  others,  and  put  in  a 
good  word,  as  we  have  opportunity,  to  for- 
ward a  good  work.  Nathan  spoke  this,  not 
in  God's  name,  but  as  from  himself;  not 
as  a  prophet,  but  as  a  wise  and  good  man ; 
it  was  agreeable  to  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
which  requires  that  all  in  their  places  should 
lay  out  themselves  for  the  advancement  of 
religion  and  the  service  of  God,  though  it 
seems  his  secret  will  was  otherwise,  that 
David  should  not  do  this.  It  was  Christ's 
prerogative  always  to  speak  the  mind  of  God, 
which  he  perfectly  knew.  Other  prophets 
spoke  it  only  when  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
was  upon  them ;  but,  if  in  any  thing  they 
mistook  (as  Samuel,  1  Sam.  xvi.  6,  and  Na- 
than here)  God  soon  rectified  the  mistake. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Nathan,  saying,  5  Go  and  tell  my 
servant  David,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Shalt  thou  build  me  a  house  for  me 
to  dwell  in  ?  6  Whereas  1  have  not 
dwelt  in  any  house  since  the  time 
that  I  brought  up  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt,  even  to  this 
day,  but  have  walked  in  a  tent  and 
in  a  tabernacle.  7  In  all  the  places 
Avherein  I  have  walked  with  all  the 
children  of  Israel  spake  I  a  word  with 
any  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  whom  I 
commanded  to  feed  my  people  Israel, 
saying,  Why  build  ye  not  me  a 
house  of  cedar  ?  8  Now  therefore 
so  shalt  thou  say  unto  my  servant 
David,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
I  took  thee  from  the  sheepcote,  from 
following  the  sheep,  to  be  ruler  over 
my  people,  over  Israel :  9  And  I  was 
with  thee  whithersoever  thouwentest, 
and  have  cut  off  all  thine  enemies 
out  of  thy  sight,  and  have  made  thee 
a  great  name,  like  unto  the  name  of 
the  great  men  that  are  in  the  earth. 
10  Moreover  I  will  appoint  a  place 
for  my  people  Israel,  and  will  plant 
them,  that  they  may  dwell  in  a  place 
of  their  own,  and  move  no  more; 
neither  shall  the  children  of  wicked- 
ness afflict  them  any  more,  as  before- 
time,  11  And  as  since  the  time  that 
I  commanded  judges  to  he  over  my 
people  Israel,  and  have  caused  thee 
to  rest  from  all  thine  enemies.     Also 
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the  Lord  telleth  thee  that  he  wdll 
make  thee  a  house.  12  And  when 
thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt 
sleep  with  thy  fathers,  I  will  set  up 
thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall  pro- 
ceed out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will 
estabhsh  his  kingdom.  13  He  shall 
build  a  house  for  my  name,  and  I 
w4ll  establish  the  throne  of  his  king- 
dom for  ever.  14  I  will  be  his  father, 
and  he  shall  be  my  son.  If  he  com- 
mit iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with 
the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the  stripes 
of  the  children  of  men  :  1 5  But  my 
mercy  shall  not  depart  away  from 
him,  as  I  took  it  from  Saul,  whom  I 
put  away  before  thee.  16  And  thine 
house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  es- 
tablished for  ever  before  thee :  thy 
throne  shall  be  established  for  ever. 
17  According  to  all  these  words, 
and  according  to  all  this  vision,  so  did 
Nathan  speak  unto  David. 

We  have  here  a  full  revelation  of  God  s 
favour  to  David  and  the  kind  intentions  of 
that  favour,  the  notices  and  assurances  of 
which  God  sent  him  by  Nathan  the  prophet, 
whom  he  entrusted  to  deliver  this  long  mes- 
sage to  him.  The  design  of  it  is  to  take  him 
off  from  his  purpose  of  building  the  temple 
and  it  was  therefore  sent,  1.  By  the  same  hand 
that  had  given  him  encouragement  to  do  it, 
lest,  if  it  had  been  sent  by  any  other,  Nathan 
should  be  despised  and  insulted  and  David 
should  be  perplexed,  being  encouraged  by 
one  prophet  and  discouraged  by  another. 
2.  The  same  night,  that  Nathan  might  not 
continue  long  in  an  error  nor  David  have  his 
head  any  further  filled  with  thoughts  of  that 
which  he  must  never  bring  to  pass.  God 
might  have  said  this  to  David  himself  imme- 
diately, but  he  chose  to  send  it  by  Nathan, 
to  support  the  honour  of  his  prophets,  and 
to  preserve  in  David  a  regard  to  them. 
Though  he  be  the  head,  they  must  be  the 
eyes  by  which  he  must  see  the  visions  of  the 
Almighty,  and  the  tongue  by  which  he  must 
hear  the  word  of  God.  He  that  delivered 
this  long  message  to  Nathan  assisted  his 
memory  to  retain  it,  that  he  might  deliver  it 
fully  (he  being  resolved  to  deliver  it  faith- 
fully) as  he  received  it  of  the  Lord.  Now  in 
this  message, 

I.  David's  purpose  to  build  God  a  house 
is  superseded.  God  took  notice  of  that  pur- 
pose, for  he  knows  what  is  in  man ;  and  he 
was  well  pleased  with  it,  as  appears  1  Kings 
viii.  18,  Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thy 
heart ;  yet  he  forbade  him  to  go  on  with  his 
purpose  {v.  5) :  "  Shalt  thou  build  me  a  house? 
No,  thou  shalt  not  (as  it  is  explained  in  the 
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there  is 
other  work  appointed  for  thee  to  do,  which 
must  be  done  first."  David  is  a  man  of  war, 
and  he  must  enlarge  the  borders  of  Israel, 
by  carrying  on  their  conquests.  David  is  a 
sweet  psalmist,  and  he  must  prepare  psalms 
for  the  use  of  the  temple  when  it  is  built,  and 
settle  the  courses  of  the  Levites;  but  his 
son's  genius  will  better  suit  for  building  the 
house,  and  he  will  have  a  better  treasure  to 
bear  the  charge  of  it,  and  therefore  let  it  be 
reserved  for  him  to  do.  As  every  man  hath 
received  the  gift,  so  let  him  minister.  The 
building  of  a  temple  was  to  be  a  work  of 
time,  and  preparation  made  for  it ;  but  it  was 
a  thing  that  had  never  been  spoken  of  till 
now.  God  tells  him,  1.  That  hitherto  he 
had  never  had  a  house  built  for  him  (v.  6),  a 
tabernacle  had  served  hitherto,  and  it  might 
serve  awhile  longer.  God  regards  not  out- 
ward pomp  in  his  service  ;  his  presence  was 
as  surely  with  his  people  when  the  ark  was 
in  a  tent  as  when  it  was  in  a  temple.  David 
was  uneasy  that  the  ark  was  in  curtains 
(a  mean  and  movable  habitation),  but  God 
never  complained  of  it  as  any  uneasiness  to 
him.  He  did  not  dwell,  but  walk,  and  yet 
fainted  not,  nor  was  weary.  Christ,  like  the 
ark,  when  here  on  earth  walked  in  a  tent  or 
tabernacle,  for  he  went  about  doing  good,  and 
dwelt  not  in  any  house  of  his  own,  till  he  as- 
cended on  high,  to  the  mansions  above,  in 
nis  Father's  house,  and  there  he  sat  down. 
The  church,  like  the  ark,  in  this  world  is 
ambulatory,  dwells  in  a  tent,  because  its  pre- 
sent state  is  both  pastoral  and  military ;  its 
continuing  city  is  to  come.  David,  in  his 
psalms,  often  calls  the  tabernacle  a  temple 
(as  Ps.  V.  7 ;  xxvii.  4  ;  xxix.  9 ;  Ixv.  4 ; 
cxxxviii.  2),  because  it  answered  the  inten- 
tion of  a  temple,  though  it  was  made  but  of 
curtains.  Wise  and  good  men  value  not  the 
show,  while  they  have  the  substance.  David 
perhaps  had  more  true  devotion,  and  sweeter 
communion  with  God,  in  a  house  of  cur- 
tains, than  any  of  his  successors  in  the  house 
of  cedar.  2.  That  he  had  never  given  any 
orders  or  directions,  or  the  least  intimation, 
to  any  of  the  sceptres  of  Israel,  that  is,  to  any 
of  the  judges,  1  Chron.  xvii.  6  (for  rulers  are 
called  sceptres,  Ezek.  xix.  1 4,  the  great  Ruler 
is  called  so.  Num.  xxiv.  17),  concerning  the 
building  of  the  temple,  v.  7.  That  worship 
only  is  acceptable  which  is  instituted ;  why 
should  David  therefore  design  what  God 
never  ordained  ?  Let  him  wait  for  a  warrant, 
and  then  let  him  do  it.  Better  a  tent  of 
God's  appointing  than  a  temple  of  his  own 
inventing. 

II.  David  is  reminded  of  the  great  things 
God  had  done  for  him,  to  let  him  know  that 
he  was  a  favourite  of  heaven,  though  he  had 
not  the  favour  to  be  employed  in  this  service, 
as  also  that  God  was  not  indebted  to  him  for 
his  good  intentions,  but,  whatever  he  did  for 
God's  honour,  God  was  beforehand  with 
him,  V.  8,  9.  1.  He  had  raised  him  from  a 
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very  mean  and  low  condition  :  He  took  him 
from  the  sheep-cote.  It  is  good  for  those  who 
have  come  to  great  preferment  to  be  often 
reminded  of  their  small  beginnings,  that  they 
may  always  be  humble  and  thankful.  2.  He 
had  given  him  success  and  victory  over  his 
enemies  (r.  9) :  "  /  was  with  thee  whitherso- 
ever thou  wentest,  to  protect  thee  when  pur- 
sued, to  prosper  thee  when  pursuing.  /  have 
cut  off  all  thy  enemies,  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  thy  advancement  and  settlement."  3.  He 
had  crowned  him  not  only  with  power  and 
dominion  in  Israel,  but  with  honour  and  re- 
putation among  the  nations  about :  I  have 
made  thee  a  great  name.  He  had  become 
famous  for  his  courage,  conduct,  and  great 
achievements,  and  was  more  talked  of  than 
any  of  the  great  men  of  his  day.  A  great 
name  is  what  those  who  have  it  have  great 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  and  may  improve 
to  good  purposes,  but  what  those  who  have 
it  not  have  no  reason  to  be  ambitious  of :  a 
good  name  is  more  desirable.  A  man  may 
pass  through  the  world  very  obscurely  and 
yet  very  comfortably. 

III.  A  happy  establishment  is  promised  to 
God's  Israel,  v.  10,  11.  This  comes  in  in  a 
parenthesis,  before  the  promises  made  to 
David  himself,  to  let  him  understand  that 
what  God  designed  to  do  for  him  was  for 
Israel's  sake,  that  they  might  be  happy  under 
his  administration,  and  to  give  him  the  satis- 
faction of  foreseeing  peace  upon  Israel,  when 
it  was  promised  him  that  he  should  see  his 
children's  children,  Ps.  cxxviii.  6.  A  good 
king  cannot  think  himself  happy  unless  his 
kingdom  be  so.  The  promises  that  follow 
relate  to  his  family  and  ])osterity ;  these  there- 
fore, which  speak  of  the  settlement  of  Israel, 
intend  the  happiness  of  his  own  reign.  Two 
things  are  promised: — 1.  A  quiet  place:  1 
will  appoint  a  place  for  my  people  Israel. 
It  was  appointed  long  ago,  yet  they  were 
disappointed,  but  now  that  appointment 
should  be  made  good.  Canaan  should  be 
clearly  their  own  without  any  ejection  or 
molestation.  2.  A  quiet  enjoyment  of  that 
place  :  The  children  of  wickedness  (meaning 
especially  the  Philistines,  who  had  been  so 
long  a  plague  to  them)  shall  not  afflict  them, 
any  more;  but,  as  in  the  time  that  I  caused 
judges  to  be  over  my  people  Israel,  I  will  cause 
thee  to  rest  from  all  thy  enemies  (so  v.  11 
may  be  read),  that  is,  "  I  will  continue  and 
complete  that  rest ;  the  land  shall  rest  from 
war,  as  it  did  under  the  judges." 

IV.  Blessings  are  entailed  upon  the  family 
and  posterity  of  David.  David  had  purposed 
to  build  God  a  house,  and,  in  requital,  God 
promises  to  build  him  a  house,  v.  11.  What- 
ever we  do  for  God,  or  sincerely  design  to  do 
though  Providence  prevents  our  doing  it,  we 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  our  reward.  He  had 
promised  to  make  him  a  name  (u.  9);  here  he 
promises  to  make  him  a  house,  which  should 
bear  up  that  name.  It  would  be  a  great  sa- 
tiefaction  to  David,  while  he  lived,  to  have 
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God's  covenant  with  David 


the  inviolable  assurance  of  a  divine  promise 
that  his  family  should  flourish  when  he  was 
dead.  Next  to  the  happiness  of  our  souls, 
and  the  church  of  God,  we  should  desire  the 
happiness  of  our  seed,  that  those  who  come 
of  us  may  be  praising  God  on  earth  when  we 
are  praising  him  in  heaven, 

1.  Some  of  these  promises  relate  to  Solo- 
mon, his  immediate  successor,  and  to  the 
royal  line  of  Judah.  (1.)  That  God  would 
advance  him  to  the  throne.  Those  words, 
when  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep 
with  thy  fathers,  intimate  that  David  himself 
should  come  to  his  grave  in  peace  ;  and  then 
I  will  set  up  thy  seed.  This  favour  was  so 
much  the  greater  because  it  was  more  than 
God  had  done  for  Moses,  or  Joshua,  or  any 
of  the  judges  whom  he  called  to  feed  his 
people.  David's  government  was  the  first 
that  was  entailed ;  for  the  promise  made  to 
Christ  of  the  kingdom  was  to  reach  to  his 
spiritual  seed.  If  children,  then  heirs.  (2.) 
That  he  would  settle  him  in  the  throne :  I 
will  establish  his  kingdom  (v.  12),  the  throne 
of  his  kingdom,  r.  13.  His  title  shall  be  clear 
and  uncontested,  his  interest  confirmed,  and 
his  administration  steady.  (3.)  That  he 
would  employ  him  in  that  good  work  of 
building  the  temple,  which  David  had  only 
the  satisfaction  of  designing :  He  shall  build 
a  house  for  my  name,  v.  13.  The  work  shall 
be  done,  though  David  shall  not  have  the 
doing  of  it.  (4.)  That  he  would  take  him 
into  the  covenant  of  adoption  (v.  14,  15):  / 
will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son. 
We  need  no  more  to  make  us  and  ours 
happy  than  to  have  God  to  be  a  Father  to  us 
and  them ;  and  all  those  to  whom  God  is 
a  Father  he  by  his  grace  makes  his  sons, 
by  giving  them  the  disposition  of  children. 
If  he  be  a  careful,  tender,  bountiful  Father  to 
us,  we  must  be  obedient,  tractable,  dutiful 
children  to  him.  The  promise  here  speaks 
as  unto  sons,  [l.]  That  his  Father  would 
correct  him  when  there  was  occasion ;  for 
what  son  is  he  whom  the  Father  chasteneth  not? 
Afflictions  are  an  article  of  the  covenant,  and 
are  not  only  consistent  with,  but  flow  from, 
God's  fatherly  love,  "i/^  he  commit  iniquity, 
as  it  proved  he  did  (1  Kings  xi.  1),  J  will 
chasten  him  to  bring  him  to  repentance,  but 
it  shall  be  with  the  rod  of  men,  such  a  rod  as 
men  may  wield — I  will  not  plead  against  him 
ivith  the  great  power  of  God,"  Job  xxiii.  6. 
Or  rather  such  a  rod  as  men  may  bear — "  I 
will  consider  his  frame,  and  correct  him  with 
all  possible  tenderness  and  compassion  when 
there  is  need,  and  no  more  than  there  is  need 
of ;  it  shall  be  with  the  stripes,  the  touches 
(so  the  word  is)  of  the  children  of  men;  not 
a  stroke,  or  wound,  but  a  gentle  touch." 
[2.]  That  yet  he  would  not  disinherit  him 
'v.  15):  My  mercy  (and  that  is  the  inherit- 
ance of  sons)  shall  not  depart  from  him.  The 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of 
David  was  their  correction  for  iniquity,  but 
the  constant  adherence  of  the  other  two  to 
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that  family,  which  was  a  competent  support 
of  the  royal  dignity,  perpetuated  the  mercy 
of  God  to  the  seed  of  David,  according  to 
this  promise ;  though  that  family  was  cut 
short,  yet  it  was  not  cut  oflf,  as  the  house  of 
Saul  was.  Never  any  other  family  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  Judah  than  that  of  David. 
This  is  that  covenant  of  royalty  celebrated 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.  3,  &c.)  as  typical  of  the  covenant 
of  redemption  and  grace. 

2.  Others  of  them  relate  to  Christ,  who  is 
often  called  David  and  the  Son  of  David, 
that  Son  of  David  to  whom  these  promises 
pointed  and  in  whom  they  had  their  full  ac- 
complishment. He  was  of  the  seed  of  David, 
Acts  xiii.  23.  To  him  God  gave  the  throne  of 
his  father  David  (Luke  i.  32),  all  power  both 
in  heaven  and  earth,  and  authority  to  execute 
judgment.  He  was  to  build  the  gospel  tem- 
ple, ahouse  for  God's  name,  Zech.  vi.  12,  13. 
That  promise,  I  will  be  his  Father,  and  he 
shall  be  my  Son,  is  expressly  applied  to  Christ 
by  the  apostle,  Heb.  i.  5.  But  the  establish- 
ing of  his  house,  and  his  throne,  and  his 
kingdom,  for  ever  (v.  13,  and  again,  and  a 
third  time  v.  16,  for  ever),  can  be  applied  to 
no  other  than  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  Da- 
vid's house  and  kingdom  have  long  since 
come  to  an  end ;  it  is  only  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  that  is  everlasting,  and  of  the  in- 
crease of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall 
be  no  end.  The  supposition  of  committing 
iniquity  cannot  indeed  be  applied  to  the  Mes- 
siah himself,  but  it  is  applicable  (and  very 
comfortable)  to  his  spiritual  seed.  True  be- 
lievers have  their  infirmities,  for  which  they 
may  expect  to  be  corrected,  but  they  shall 
not  be  cast  ofl".  Every  transgression  in  the 
covenant  will  not  throw  us  out  of  covenant. 
Now,  (1.)  This  message  Nathan  faithfully 
dehvered  to  David  (v.  17) ;  though,  in  for- 
bidding him  to  build  the  temple,  he  contra- 
dicted his  own  words,  yet  he  was  not  back- 
ward to  do  it  when  he  was  better  informed 
concerning  the  mind  of  God.  (2.)  These 
promises  God  faithfully  performed  to  David 
and  his  seed  in  due  time.  Though  David 
came  short  of  making  good  his  purpose  to 
build  God  a  house,  yet  God  did  not  come  short 
of  making  good  his  promise  to  build  him  a 
house.  Such  is  the  tenour  of  the  covenant 
we  are  under ;  though  there  are  many  failures 
in  our  performances,  there  are  none  in  God's. 

18  Then  went  king  David  in,  and 
sat  before  the  Lord,  and  he  said. 
Who  am  I,  O  Lord  God  ?  and  what 
is  my  house,  that  thou  hast  brought 
me  hitherto  ?  19  And  this  was  yet 
a  small  thing  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord 
God  ;  but  thou  hast  spoken  also  of 
thy  servant's  house  for  a  great  while 
to  come.  And  is  this  the  manner  of 
man,  O  Lord  God  ?  20  And  what 
can  David  say  more  unto  thee? 
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Danuf  sprayer  for  God's  blessing. 
for  thou,  Lord  God,  knowest  thy 
servant.  21  For  thy  word's  sake, 
and  according  to  thine  own  heart, 
hast  thou  done  all  these  great  things, 
to  make  thy  servant  know  ihem. 
22  Wherefore  thou  art  great,  O  Lord 
God :  for  there  is  none  like  thee, 
neither  is  there  any  God  beside  thee, 
according  to  all  that  we  have  heard 
with  our  ears.  23  And  what  one 
nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people, 
even  like  Israel,  whom  God  went  to 
redeem  for  a  people  to  himself,  and 
to  make  him  a  name,  and  to  do  for 
you  great  things  and  terrible,  for  thy 
land,  before  thy  people,  which  thou 
redeemedst  to  thee  from  Egypt, /rom 
the  nations  and  their  gods?  24 
For  thou  hast  confirmed  to  thyself 
thy  people  Israel  to  he  a  people  unto 
thee  for  ever:  and  thou,  Lord,  art 
become  their  God.  25  And  now,  O 
Lord  God,  the  word  that  thou  hast 
spoken  concerning  thy  servant,  and 
concerning  his  house,  estabhsh  it  for 
ever,  and  do  as  thou  hast  said.  26 
And  let  thy  name  be  magnified  for 
ever,  saying,  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  the 
God  over  Israel :  and  let  the  house 
of  thy  servant  David  be  established 
before  thee.  27  For  thou,  O  Lord 
of  hosts,  God  of  Israel,  hast  revealed 
to  thy  servant,  saying,  I  will  build 
thee  a  house :  therefore  hath  thy 
servant  found  in  his  heart  to  pray 
this  prayer  unto  thee.  28  And  now, 
O  Lord  God,  thou  art  that  God, 
and  thy  words  be  true,  and  thou  hast 
promised  this  goodness  unto  thy  ser- 
vant :  29  Tlierefore  now  let  it  please 
thee  to  bless  the  house  of  thy  servant, 
that  it  may  continue  for  ever  before 
thee:  for  thou,  O  Lord  God,  hast 
spoken  it :  and  with  thy  blessing  let 
the  house  of  thy  servant  be  blessed 
for  ever. 


We  have  Here  the  solemn  address  David 
made  to  God,  in  answer  to  the  gracious  mes- 
sage God  had  sent  him.  We  are  not  told 
what  he  said  to  Nathan ;  no  doubt  he  re- 
ceived him  very  kindly  and  respectfully  as 
God's  messenger.  But  his  answer  to  God 
he  took  himself,  and  did  not  send  by  Nathan. 
When  mmisters  deliver  God's  message  to  us, 
it  is  not  to  them,  but  to  God,  that  our  hearts 
maet reply;  he  understands  the  language  of 
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the  heart,  and  to  him  we  may  come,  boldlv. 
David  had  no  sooner  received  the  messajre 
than,  while  the  impressions  of  it  were  fresh, 
he  retired  to  return  an  answer.     Observe, 

I.  The  place  he  retired  to :  He  went  in  be- 
fore the  Lord, ihaX  is,  into  the  tabernacle  where 
the  ark  was,  which  was  the  token  of  God's 
presence ;  before  that  he  presented  himself. 
God's  will  now  is  that  men  pray  everywhere ; 
but,  wherever  we  pray,  we  must  set  ourselves 
as  before  the  Lord  and  set  him  before  us. 

XL  The  posture  he  put  himself  into  :  He 
sat  before  the  Lord.  1 .  It  denotes  the  pos- 
ture of  his  body.  Kneeling  or  standing  is 
certainly  the  most  proper  gesture  to  be  used 
in  prayer ;  but  the  Jews,  from  this  instance, 
say,  "  It  was  allowed  to  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  David  to  sit  in  the  temple,  and  to 
no  other."  But  this  will  by  no  means  justify 
the  ordinary  use  of  that  gesture  in  prayer, 
whatever  may  be  allowed  in  a  case  of  neces- 
sity. David  went  in,  and  took  his  place  be- 
fore the  Lord,  so  it  may  be  read ;  but,  when 
he  prayed,  he  stood  up  as  the  manner  was. 
Or  he  went  in  and  continued  before  the  Lord, 
staid  some  time  silently  meditating,  before 
he  began  his  prayer,  and  then  remained 
longer  than  usual  in  the  tabernacle.  Or,  2. 
It  may  denote  the  frame  of  his  spirit  at  this 
time.  He  went  in,  and  composed  himself 
before  the  Lord ;  thus  we  should  do  in  all 
our  approaches  to  God.  0  God,  my  heart  is 
fixed,  my  heart  is  fixed. 

III.  The  prayer  itself,  which  is  full  of  the 
breathings  of  pious  and  devout  affection  to- 
wards God. 

1.  He  speaks  very  humbly  of  himself  and 
his  own  merits.  So  he  begins  as  one  as- 
tonished :  Who  am  J,  0  Lord  God  !  and  what 
is  my  house  ?  v.  18.  God  had  reminded  him 
of  the  meanness  of  his  original  {v.  8)  and  he 
subscribed  to  it;  he  had  low  thoughts,  (1.) 
Of  his  personal  merits  :  Who  am  I  ?  He 
was  upon  all  accounts  a  very  considerable 
and  valuable  man.  His  endowments  both  of 
body  and  mind  were  extraordinary.  His  gifts 
and  graces  were  eminent.  He  was  a  man  of 
honour,  success,  and  usefulness,  the  darling 
of  his  country  and  the  dread  of  its  enemies. 
Yet,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  himself 
before  God,  he  says,  *'  Who  am  I?  A  man 
not  worth  taking  notice  of."  (2.)  Of  the 
merits  of  his  family :  What  is  my  house  ?  His 
house  was  of  the  royal  tribe,  and  descended 
from  the  prince  of  that  tribe;  he  was  allied 
to  the  best  families  of  the  country,  and  yet, 
like  Gideon,  thinks  his  family  poor  in  Judah 
and  himself  the  least  in  his  father's  house, 
Judg.  vi.  15.  David  thus  humbled  himself 
when  Saul's  daughter  was  proposed  to  him 


for  a  wife  (1  Sam.  xviii.  18),  but  now  with 
much  more  reason.  Note,  It  very  well  be- 
comes the  greatest  and  best  of  men,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  highest  advancements,  to 
have  low  and  mean  thoughts  of  themselves; 
for  the  greatest  of  men  are  worms,  the  best 
are  sinners,  and  those  that  are  highest  ad- 
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vanced  have  nothing  but  what  they  have  re- 
ceived :  "  What  am  I,  that  thou  hast  brought 
me  hitherto,  brought  me  to  the  kingdom,  and 
to  a  settlement  in  it,  and  rest  from  all  my 
enemies  ?"  It  intimates  that  he  could  not 
have  reached  this  himself  by  his  o^vn  manage- 
ment, if  God  had  not  brought  him  to  it.  All 
our  attainments  must  be  looked  upon  as 
God's  vouchsafements. 

2.  He  speaks  very  highly  and  honourably 
of  God's  favours  to  him.  (1.)  In  what  he 
had  done  for  him :  "  Thou  hast  brought  me 
hitherto,  to  this  great  dignity  and  dominion. 
Hitherto  thou  hast  helped  me."  Though 
we  should  be  left  at  uncertainty  concerning 
further  mercy,  we  have  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  that  which  has  been  done  for  us 
hitherto.  Acts  xxvi.  22.  (2.)  In  what  he  had 
yet  further  promised  him.  God  had  done 
great  things  for  him  already,  and  yet,  as  if 
those  had  been  nothing,  he  had  promised  to 
do  much  more,  v.  19.  Note,  What  God  has 
laid  out  upon  his  people  is  much,  but  what 
he  has  laid  up  for  them  is  infinitely  more, 
Ps.  xxxi.  19-  The  present  graces  and  com- 
forts of  the  saints  are  invaluable  gifts ;  and 
yet,  as  if  these  were  too  little  for  God  to  be- 
stow upon  his  children,  he  has  spoken  con- 
cerning them  for  a  great  while  to  come,  even 
as  far  as  eternity  itself  reaches.  Of  this  we 
must  own,  as  David  here,  [l.]  That  it  is  far 
beyond  what  we  could  expect :  Is  this  the 
manner  of  men  ?  that  is.  First,  Can  man  ex- 
pect to  be  so  dealt  with  by  his  Maker  ?  Is 
this  the  law  of  Adam  ?  Note,  Considering 
what  the  character  and  condition  of  man  are, 
it  is  very  surprising  and  amazing  that  God 
should  deal  with  him  as  he  does.  Man  is  a 
mean  creature,  and  therefore  under  a  law  of 
distance — unprofitable  to  God,  and  therefore 
under  a  law  of  disesteem  and  disregard — 
guilty  and  obnoxious,  and  therefore  under  a 
law  of  death  and  damnation.  But  how  un- 
hke  are  God's  dealings  with  man  to  this  law 
of  Adam  !  He  is  brought  near  to  God,  pur- 
chased at  a  high  rate,  taken  into  covenant 
and  communion  with  God ;  could  this  ever 
have  been  thought  of  ?  Secondly,  Do  men 
usually  deal  thus  "with  one  another  ?  No, 
the  way  of  our  God  is  far  above  the  manner 
of  men.  Though  he  be  high,  he  has  respect 
to  the  lowly ;  and  is  this  the  manner  of  men  ? 
Though  he  is  offended  by  us,  he  beseeches 
us  to  be  reconciled,  waits  to  be  gracious, 
multiplies  his  pardons  :  and  is  this  the  man- 
ner of  pien  ?  Some  give  another  sense  of 
this,  reading  it  thus  :  And  this  is  the  law  of 
man,  the  Lord  Jehovah,  that  is,  "  This  pro- 
mise of  one  whose  kingdom  shall  be  es- 
tablished for  ever  must  be  understood  of 
one  that  is  a  man  and  yet  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
this  must  be  the  la,w  of  such  a  one.  A  Mes- 
siah from  my  loins  must  be  man,  but,  reign- 
ing for  ever,  must  be  God."  [2.]  That  be- 
yond this  there  is  nothing  we  can  desire: 
"  And  what  can  David  say  more  unto  thee  ? 
V.  20.     What  can  1  ask  or  wish  for  more  ? 


.  VII.         David's  prayer  for  God's  blessing. 

Thou,  Lord,  knovoest  thy  servant,  knowest 
what  will  make  me  happy,  and  what  thou 
hast  promised  is  enough  to  do  so."  The 
promise  of  Christ  includes  all.  If  that  man, 
the  Lord  God,  be  ours,  what  can  we  ask  or 
think  of  more  ?  Eph.  iii.  20.  The  promises 
of  the  covenant  of  grace  are  framed  by  him 
that  knows  us,  and  therefore  knows  how  to 
adapt  them  to  every  branch  of  our  necessity. 
He  knows  us  better  than  we  know  ourselves ; 
and  therefore  let  us  be  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
vision he  has  made  for  us.  What  can  we 
say  more  for  ourselves  in  our  prayers  than 
he  has  said  for  us  in  his  promises  ? 

3.  He  ascribes  all  to  the  free  grace  of  God 
(v.  21),  both  the  great  things  he  had  done 
for  him  and  the  great  things  he  had  made 
known  to  him.  All  was,  (1.)  For  his  word's 
sake,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  the  eternal 
Word;  it  is  all  owing  to  his  merit.  Or, 
"That  thou  mayest  magnify  thy  word  of 
promise  above  all  thy  name,  in  making  it  the 
stay  and  store-house  of  thy  people."  (2.) 
According  to  thy  own  heart,  thy  gracious 
counsels  and  designs,  ex  mero  motu — of  thy 
own  good  pleasure.  Even  so,  Father,  because 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  eyes.  All  that  God  does 
for  his  people  in  his  providences,  and  secures 
to  them  in  his  promises,  is  for  his  pleasure 
and  for  his  praise,  the  pleasure  of  his  will 
and  the  praise  of  his  word. 

4.  He  adores  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
God  (v.  22) :    Thou  art  great,  0  Lord  God  ! 

for  there  is  none  like  thee.  God's  gracious 
condescension  to  him,  and  the  honour  he 
had  put  upon  him,  did  not  at  all  abate  his 
awful  veneration  for  the  divine  Majesty;  for 
the  nearer  any  are  brought  to  God  the  more 
they  see  of  his  glory,  and  the  dearer  we  are 
in  his  eyes  the  greater  he  should  be  in  ours. 
And  this  we  acknowledge  concerning  God, 
that  there  is  no  being  like  him,  nor  any  God 
besides  him,  and  that  what  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes  of  his  power  and  goodness  is  ac- 
cording to  all  that  we  have  heard  with  our 
ears,  and  the  one  half  not  told  us. 

5.  He  expresses  a  great  esteem  for  the 
Israel  of  God,  v.  23,  24.  As  there  was  none 
among  the  gods  to  be  compared  with  Jeho- 
vah, so  none  among  the  nations  to  be  com- 
pared with  Israel,  considering, 

(1.)  The  works  he  had  done  for  them.  He 
went  to  redeem  them,  applied  himself  to  it 
as  a  great  work,  went  about  it  with  solem- 
nity. Elohim  halecu,  dii  iveruni —  Gods  went, 
as  if  there  was  the  same  consultation  and 
concurrence  of  all  the  persons  in  the  blessed 
Trinity  about  the  work  of  redemption  that 
there  was  about  the  work  of  creation,  when 
God  said.  Let  us  make  man.  Whom  those 
that  were  sent  of  God  went  to  redeem  j  so  the 
Chaldee,  meaning,  I  suppose,  Moses  and 
Aaron.  The  redemption  ot  Israel,  as  de- 
scribed here,  was  typical  of  our  redemption, 
by  Christ  in  that,  [1.]  They  were  redeemed 
from  the  nations  and  their  gods  ;  so  are  we 
from  all  iniquity  and  all  conformity  to  this 
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present  world.  Christ  came  to  save  his  peo- 
ple from  their  sins.  [2.]  They  were  redeemed 
to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  God,  purified 
and  appropriated  to  himself,  that  he  might 
make  himself  a  great  name  and  do  for  them 
great  things.  The  honour  of  God,  and  the 
eternal  happiness  of  the  saints,  are  the  two 
things  aimed  at  in  their  redemption. 

(2  )  The  covenant  he  had  made  with  them, 
V.  24.  It  was,  [1,]  Mutual :  "  They  to  be  a 
people  to  thee,  and  thou  to  be  a  God  to  them ; 
all  their  interests  consecrated  to  thee,  and  all 
thy  attributes  engaged  for  them."  [2.]  Im- 
mutable :  "  Thou  hast  confirmed  them."  He 
that  makes  the  covenant  makes  it  sure  and 
will  make  it  good. 

6.  He  concludes  with  humble  petitions  to 
God.  (1.)  He  grounds  his  petitions  upon 
the  message  which  God  had  sent  him  (v.  27) : 
Thou  hast  revealed  this  to  thy  servant,  that  is, 
"  Thou  hast  of  thy  own  good  will  given  me 
the  promise  that  thou  wilt  build  me  a  house, 
else  I  could  never  have  found  in  my  heart  to 
pray  such  a  prayer  as  this.  I  durst  not  have 
asked  such  great  things  if  I  had  not  been 
directed  and  encouraged  by  thy  promise  to 
ask  them.  They  are  indeed  too  great  for  me 
to  beg,  but  not  too  great  for  thee  to  give. 
Thy  servant  has  found  in  his  heart  to  pray 
this  prayer  ;"  so  it  is  in  the  original,  and  the 
LXX.  Many,  when  they  go  to  pray,  have 
their  hearts  to  seek,  but  David's  heart  was 
found,  that  is,  it  was  fixed,  gathered  in  from 
its  wanderings,  and  entirely  engaged  to  the 
duty  and  employed  in  it.  That  prayer  which 
is  found  in  the  tongue  only  will  not  please 
God;  it  must  be  found  in  the  heart;  the 
heart  must  be  lifted  up  and  poured  out  before 
God.  My  son,  give  God  thy  heart.  (2.)  He 
builds  his  faith  and  hopes  to  speed  upon  the 
fidelity  of  God's  promise  (v.  25) :  "  Thou  art 
that  God  (thou  art  he,  even  that  God,  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  and  God  of  Israel,  or  that  God  whose 
words  are  true,  that  God  whom  one  may  de- 
pend upon) ;  and  thou  hast  promised  this 
goodness  unto  thy  servant,  which  I  am  there- 
fore bold  to  pray  for."  (3.)  Thence  he  fetches 
the  matter  of  his  prayer,  and  refers  to  that 
as  the  guide  of  his  prayers,  [l.]  He  prays 
for  the  performance  of  God's  promise  (v.  25) : 
"  Let  the  word  be  made  good  to  me,  on  which 
thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope  (Ps.  cxix.  49)  and 
do  as  thou  hast  said  ;  I  desire  no  more,  and 
I  expect  no  less ;  so  full  is  the  promise,  and 
80  firm."  Thus  we  must  turn  God's  pro- 
mises into  prayers,  and  then  they  shall  be 
turned  into  performances;  for,  with  God, 
saying  and  doing  are  not  two  things,  as  they 
often  are  with  men.  God  will  do  as  he  hath 
said.  [2.]  He  prays  for  the  glorifying  of 
God's  name  (v.  26) :  Let  thy  name  he  magni- 
fied for  ever.  This  ought  to  be  the  summary 
and  centre  of  all  our  prayers,  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega  of  them.  Begin  with  Hallowed 
be  thy  name,  and  end  with  Thine  is  the  glory 
for  ever.  "  Whether  I  be  magnified  or  no,  let 
thy  name  he  magnified''  And  he  reckons  that 
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nothing  magnifies  God's  name  more  than 
this,  to  say,  with  suitable  affections.  The 
Lord  of  hosts  is  the  God  over  Israel.  This 
bespeaks  the  God  of  Israel  gloriously  great, 
that  he  is  the  Lord  of  hosts;  and  this  be- 
speaks the  Lord  of  hosts  gloriously  good,  that 
he  is  God  over  Israel.  In  both,  let  his  name  be 
magnified  for  ever.  Let  all  the  creatures  and 
all  the  churches  give  him  the  glory  of  these 
two.  David  desired  the  performance  of 
God's  promise  for  the  honour,  not  of  his  own 
name,  but  of  God's.  Thus  the  Son  of  David 
prayed.  Father,  glorify  thy  name  (John  xii. 
28),  and  (John  xvii.  1),  Glorify  thy  Son,  that 
thy  Son  may  also  glorify  thee.  [3.]  He 
prays  for  his  house,  for  to  that  the  promise 
has  special  reference,  First,  That  it  might  be 
happy  (v.  29)  :  Let  it  please  thee  to  bless  the 
house  of  thy  servant;  and  again,  with  thy  bless- 
ing. "  Let  the  house  of  thy  servant  be  truly 
and  eternally  blessed.  Those  whom  thou 
blessest  are  blessed  indeed."  The  care  of  good 
men  is  very  much  concerning  their  families  ; 
and  the  best  entail  on  their  families  is  that 
of  the  blessing  of  God.  The  repetition  of 
this  request  is  not  a  vain  repetition,  but  ex- 
pressive of  the  value  he  had  of  the  divine 
blessing,  and  his  earnest  desire  of  it,  as  all 
in  all  to  the  happiness  of  his  family.  Se- 
condly, That  the  happiness  of  it  might  re- 
main :  "  Let  it  be  established  before  thee 
(v.  26) ;  let  it  continue  for  ever  before  thee," 
V.  29.  He  prayed,  1.  That  the  entail  of  the 
crown  might  not  be  cut  off,  but  remam  in 
his  family,  that  none  of  his  might  ever  for- 
feit it,  but  that  they  might  walk  before  God, 
which  would  be  their  establishment.  2. 
That  his  kingdom  might  have  its  perfection 
and  perpetuity  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah. When  Christ  for  ever  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  (Heb.  x.  12),  and  received 
all  possible  assurance  that  his  seed  and 
throne  shall  be  as  the  days  of  heaven,  this 
prayer  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  for  his  seed 
was  abundantly  answered,  that  it  might  con. 
tinue  before  God  for  ever.  See  Ps.  Ixxii.  17. 
The  perpetuity  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  is 
the  desire  and  faith  of  all  good  people. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

David  having  longht  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  righteout- 
neit  thereof,  lettling  the  ark  at  loon  as  ho  was  himself  well 
settled,  we  are  here  told  how  all  other  things  were  added  to  him. 
Here  is  an  account,  I.  Of  his  conquests.  He  triumphed,  1. 
Over  the  Philistines,  ver.  1.  2.  Over  the  Moabites,  ver.  C.  3. 
Over  the  king  of  Zobah,  ver.  8,  4.  4.  Over  the  Syrians  ver. 
6— S,  13.  8.  Over  the  Edomites,  ver.  14.  U.  Of  the  presents  that 
were  brought  him  and  the  wealth  he  got  from  the  nations  he 
subdued,  %Thich  he  dedicated  to  God,  ver.  9—12.  MI.  Of  his 
court,  the  administration  of  his  government  (ver.  IS),  and 
his  chief  officers,  ver.  16—18.  This  gives  us  a  gei^ral  idea  of 
the  prosperity  of  David's  reign. 

AND  after  this  it  came  to  pass, 
that  David  smote  the  Philis- 
tines, and  subdued  them  :  and  David 
took  Metheg-ammah  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Philistines.  2  And  he  smote 
Moab,  and  measured  them  with  a  line, 
casting  them  down  to  the  ground; 
veen  with  two  lines  measured  he  to 
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put  to  death,  and  with  one  full  Hne 
to  keep  alive.  And  so  the  Moabites 
became  David's  servants,  and  brought 
gifts.  3  David  smote  also  Hadade- 
zer,  the  son  of  Rehob,  king  of  Zobah, 
as  he  went  to  recover  his  border  at 
the  river  Euphrates.  •  4  And  David 
took  from  him  a  thousand  chariots, 
and  seven  hundred  horsemen,  and 
twenty  thousand  footmen :  and  David 
houghed  all  the  chariot  horses,  but 
reserved  of  them  for  a  hundred  cha- 
riots. 5  And  when  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus  came  to  succour  Hadade- 
zer,  king  of  Zobah,  David  slew  of  the 
Syrians  two  and  twenty  thousand 
men.  6  Then  David  put  garrisons 
in  Syria  of  Damascus :  and  the  Sy- 
rians became  servants  to  David,  and 
brought  gifts.  And  the  Lord  pre- 
served David  whithersoever  he  went. 

7  And  David  took  the  shields  of  gold 
that  were  on  the  servants  of  Hadade- 
zer,  and  brought  them  to  Jerusalem. 

8  And  from  Betah,  and  from  Be- 
rothai,  cities  of  Hadadezer,  king  David 
took  exceeding  much  brass. 

God  had  given  David  rest  from  all  his 
enemies  that  opposed  him  and  made  head 
against  him ;  and  he,  having  made  a  good 
use  of  that  rest,  has  now  commission  given 
him  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  to  act  of- 
fensively for  the  avenging  of  Israel's  quar- 
rels and  the  recovery  of  their  rights  ;  for  as 
yet  they  were  not  in  full  possession  of  that 
country  to  which  by  the  promise  of  God  they 
were  entitled. 

I.  He  quite  subdued  the  Philistines,  v.  1. 
They  had  attacked  him  when  they  thought 
him  weak  {ch.  v.  17),  and  went  by  the  worst 
then ;  but,  when  he  found  himself  strong,  he 
attacked  them,  and  made  himself  master  of 
their  country.  They  had  long  been  vexa- 
tious and  oppressive  to  Israel.  Saul  got  no 
ground  against  them ;  but  David  completed 
Israel's  deliverance  out  of  their  hands,  which 
Samson  had  begun  long  before,  Judg.  xiii. 
5.  Metheg-ammah  was  Gath  (the  chief  and 
royal  city  of  the  Philistines)  and  the  towns 
belonging  to  it,  among  which  there  was  a 
constant  garrison  kept  by  the  Philistines  on 
the  hill  Ammah  (2  Sam.  ii.  24),  which  was 
Metheg,  a  hridle  (so  it  signifies)  or  curb  upon 
the  people  of  Israel;  this  David  took  out  of 
their  hand  and  used  it  as  a  curb  upon  them. 
Thus,  when  the  strong  man  is  disarmed,  the 
armour  wherein  he  trusted  is  taken  from 
him,  and  used  against  him,  Luke  xi.  22. 
And  after  the  long  and  frequent  struggles 
which  the  saints  have  had  with  the  powers  of 
darkness,  like  Israel  with  the  Philistines,  the 
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Son  of  David  shall  tread  them  all  under  theii 
feet  and  make  the  saints  more  than  con- 
querors. 

II.  He  smote  the  Moabites,  and  made 
them  tributaries  to  Israel,  v.  2.  He  divided 
the  country  into  three  parts,  two  of  which 
he  destroyed,  casting  down  the  strong-holds, 
and  putting  all  to  the  sword ;  the  third  part 
he  spared,  to  till  the  ground  and  be  servants 
to  Israel.  Dr.  Lightfoot  says,  "  He  laid 
them  on  the  ground  and  measured  them  with 
a  cord,  who  should  be  slain  and  who  should 
live ;"  and  this  is  called  meting  out  the  valley 
of  Succoth,  Ps.  Ix.  6.  The  Jews  say  he  used 
this  severity  with  the  Moabites  because  they 
had  slain  his  parents  and  brethren,  whom  he 
put  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Moab 
during  his  exile,  1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4.  He  did 
it  in  justice,  because  they  had  been  danger- 
ous enemies  to  the  Israel  of  God ;  and  in 
pohcy,  because,  if  left  in  their  strength, 
they  still  would  have  been  so.  But  observe. 
Though  it  was  necessary  that  two-thirds 
should  be  cut  off,  yet  the  line  that  was  to 
keep  alive,  though  it  was  but  one,  is  ordered 
to  be  a  full  line.  Be  sure  to  give  that  length 
enough ;  let  the  hne  of  mercy  be  stretched 
to  the  utmost  infavorem  vit(B — so  as  to  favour 
life.  Acts  of  indemnity  must  be  construed 
so  as  to  enlarge  the  favour.  Now  Balaam's 
prophecy  was  fulfilled,  A  sceptre  shall  arise 
out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  corners  of 
Moab,  to  the  utmost  of  which  the  fatal  line 
extended.  Num.  xxiv.  17.  The  Moabites 
continued  tributaries  to  Israel  till  after  the 
death  of  Ahab,  2  Kings  iii.  4,  5.  Then  they 
rebelled  and  were  never  reduced. 

III.  He  smote  the  Syrians  or  Aramites. 
Of  them  there  were  two  distinct  kingdoms,  as 
we  find  them  spoken  of  in  the  title  of  the 
60th  Psalm  :  Aram  Naharaim,  —  Syria  of 
the  rivers,  whose  head  city  was  Damascus 
(famed  for  its  rivers,  2  Kings  v.  12),  and 
Aram  Zobah,  which  joined  to  it,  but  extended 
to  Euphrates.  These  were  the  two  northern 
crowns.  1.  David  began  with  the  Syrians 
of  Zobah,  r.  3,  4.  As  he  went  to  settle  his 
border  at  the  river  Euphrates  (for  so  far  the 
land  conveyed  by  the  divine  grant  to  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed  did  extend.  Gen.  xv.  18), 
the  king  of  Zobah  opposed  him,  being  him- 
self possessed  of  those  countries  which  be- 
longed to  Israel ;  but  David  routed  his  forces, 
and  took  his  chariots  and  horsemen.  The 
horsemen  are  here  said  to  be  700,but  1  Chron. 
xviii.  4  they  are  said  to  be  7000.  If  they 
divided  their  horse  by  ten  in  a  company,  as  it 
is  probable  they  did,  the  captains  and  com- 
panies were  700,  but  the  horsemen  were 
7000.'  David  houghed  the  horses,  cut 
the  sinews  of  their  hams,  and  so  lamed 
them,  and  made  them  imserviceable,  at 
least  in  war,  God  having  forbidden  them 
to  multiply  horses,  Deut.  xvii.  16.  David 
reserved  only  100  chariots  out  of  1000  for 
his  own  use :  for  he  placed  his  strength 
not  in  chariots  nor  horses,  but  in  the  living 
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3od  (Ps.  XX.  7),  and  wrote  it  from  his  own 
Dbservation  that  a  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for 
safety,  Ps.  xxxiii.  16,  17-  2.  The  Syrians 
of  Damascus  coming  in  to  the  reUef  of  the 
king  of  Zobah  fell  with  him.  22,000  were 
slain  in  the  field,  v.  5.  So  that  it  was  easy 
for  David  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
country,  and  garrison  it  for  himself,  v.  6. 
The  enemies  of  God's  church,  that  think  to 
secure  themselves,  will  prove,  in  the  end,  to 
ruin  themselves,  by  their  confederacies  with 
each  other.  Associate  yourselves,  and  you 
shall  he  broken  in  pieces,  Isa.  viii.  9. 

IV.  In  all  these  wars,  1.  David  was  pro- 
tected :  The  Lord  preserved  him  whitherso- 
ever he  went.  It  seems,  he  went  in  person, 
and,  in  the  cause  of  God  and  Israel,  jeoparded 
his  own  hfe  in  the  high  places  of  the  field ; 
but  God  covered  his  head  in  the  day  of 
battle,  which  he  often  speaks  of,  in  his 
psalms,  to  the  glory  of  God.  2.  He  was 
enriched.  He  took  the  shields  of  gold  which 
the  servants  of  Hadadezer  had  in  their  cus- 
tody {v.  7)  and  much  brass  from  several 
cities  of  Syria  (v.  8),  which  he  was  entitled 
to,  not  only  jure  belli — by  the  uncontrollable 
right  of  the  longest  sword  ("  Get  it,  and  take 
it");  but  by  commission  from  heaven,  and 
the  ancient  entail  of  these  countries  on  tlie 
seed  of  Abraham. 

9  When  Toi  king  of  Hamath  heard 
that  David  had  smitten  all  the  host 
of  Hadadezer,  10  Then  Toi  sent 
Joram  his  son  unto  king  David,  to 
salute  him,  and  to  bless  him,  because 
he  had  fought  against  Hadadezer,  and 
smitten  him :  for  Hadadezer  had  wars 
with  Toi.  And  Joram  brought  with 
him  vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of 
gold,  and  vessels  of  brass :  1 1  Which 
also  king  David  did  dedicate  unto  the 
Lord,  with  the  silver  and  gold  that 
he  had  dedicated  of  all  nations  which 
he  subdued ;  12  Of  Syria,  and  of 
Moab,  and  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon,  and  of  the  PhiUstines,  and  of 
Amalek,  and  of  the  spoil  of  Hada- 
dezer, son  of  Rehob,  king  of  Zobah. 
1:3  And  David  gat  Am  a  name  when 
he  returned  from  smiting  of  the  Sy- 
rians in  the  valley  of  salt,  beiny  eigh- 
teen thousand  men.  14  And  he  put 
garrisons  in  Edom ;  throughout  all 
Edom  put  he  garrisons,  and  all  they 
of  Edom  became  David's  servants. 
And  the  Lord  preserved  David  whi- 
thersoever he  went. 

Here  is,  1.  The  court  made  to  David  by 
the  king  of  Hamath,  who,  it  seems  was  at 
this  time  at  war  with  the  king  of  Zobah. 
486 
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He,  hearing  of  David's  success  against  his 
enemy,  sent  his  own  son  ambassador  to  him 
(v.  9,  10),  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory, 
to  return  him  thanks  for  the  favour  he  had 
done  him  in  breaking  the  power  of  one  he 
was  in  fear  of,  and  to  beg  his  friendship. 
Thus  he  not  only  secured  but  strengthened 
himself.     And  David  lost  nothing  by  taking 
this  little  prince  under  his  protection,  any 
more  than  the  old  Romans  did  by  the  like 
policy ;   for   the  wealth   he  had  from  the 
countries  he  conquered  by  way  of  spoil  he 
had  from  this  by  way  of  present  or  gratuity : 
Vessels  of  silver  and  gold.     Better  get  by 
composition  than  by  compulsion.      2.  The 
offering  David  made  to  God  of  the  spoils  of 
the  nations  and  all  the  rich  things  that  were 
brought  him.     He  dedicated  all  to  the  Lord, 
V.  11,  12.     This  crowned  all  his  victories, 
and  made  them  far  to  out- shine  Alexander's 
or  Caesar's,  that  they  sought  their  own  glory, 
but  he  aimed  at  the  glory  of  God.     All  the 
precious  things  he  was  master  of  were  dedi- 
cated things,  that  is,  they  were  designed  for  the 
building  of  the  temple ;  and  a  good  omen  it 
was  of  kindness  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  and  of  the  making  of  God's  house  a 
house  of  prayer  for  all  people,  that  the  temple 
was  built  of  the  spoils  and  presents  of  Gentile 
nations,  in  allusion  to  which  we  find  the  kings 
of  the  earth  bringing  their  glory  and  honour 
into  the  new  Jerusalem,  Rev.  xxi.  24.     Their 
gods  of  gold  David  burnt  (2  Sam.  v.  21),  but 
their  vessels  of  gold  he  dedicated.  Thus  in  the 
conquest  of  a  soul,  by  the  grace  of  the  Son 
of  David,  what  stands  in  opposition  to  God 
must  be  destroyed,  every  lust  mortified  and 
crucified,  but  what  may  glorify  him  must 
be  dedicated  and  the  property  of  it  altered. 
Even  the  merchandise  and  the  hire  must  be 
holiness  to  the  Lord  (Isa.  xxiii.  18),  the  gain 
consecrated  to  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth 
(Mic.  iv.  13),  and  then  it  is  truly  our  own 
and  that  most  comfortably.     3.  The  reputa- 
tion he  got,  in  a  particular  manner,  by  his 
victory  over  the  Syrians  and  their  aUies  the 
Edomites,  who   acted  in  conjunction  with 
them,  as  appears  by  comparing  the  title  of 
the  60th  Psalm,  which  was  penned  on  this 
occasion,  with  u.  13.     He  got  himself  a  name 
for  all  that  conduct  and  courage  which  are  the 
praise  of  a  great  and  distinguished  general. 
Something  extraordinary,  it  is  likely,  there 
was  in  that  action,  which  turned  very  much 
to  his  honour,  yet  he  is  careful  to  transfer 
the  honour  to  God,  as  appears  by  the  psalm 
he  penned   on  this  occasion,  v.  12,      It  is 
through  God  that  we  do  valiantly.     4.  His 
success  against  the  Edomites.     They  all  be- 
came David's  servants,  v.  14.      Now,  and 
not  till  now,   Isaac's  blessing  was  accom- 
l)Ushed,  by  which  Jacob  was  made  Esau's 
Lord  (Gen.  xxvii.  37 — 40)  and  the  Edomites 
continued    long  tributary  to  the  kings    of 
Judah,  as  the  Moabites  were  to  the  kings 
of  Israel,  till,  in  Joram's  time,  they  revolted 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  8)  as  Isaac  had  there  foretold 
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that  Esau  should,  m  process  of  time,  break 
the  yoke  from  off  his  neck.  Thus  David  by 
his  conquests,  (1.)  Secured  peace  to  his  son, 
that  he  might  have  time  to  build  the  temple. 
And,  (2.)  Procured  wealth  for  his  son,  that  he 
might  have  wherewith  to  build  it.  God  em- 
ploys his  servants  variously,  some  in  one  em- 
ployment, others  in  another,  some  in  the  spi- 
ritual battles,  others  in  the  spiritual  buildings ; 
and  one  prepares  work  for  the  other,  that  God 
may  have  the  glory  of  aU.  All  David's  vic- 
tories were  typical  of  the  success  of  the  gospel 
against  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  in  which  the 
Son  of  David  rode  forth,  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  and  he  shall  reign  till  he  has  brought 
down  all  opposing  rule,  principality,  and 
power :  and  he  has,  as  David  had  (u.  2),  a  line 
to  kill  and  aline  to  save;  for  the  same  gospel 
is  to  some  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  to  others 
a  savour  of  death  vmto  death. 

15  And  David  reigned  over  all  Is- 
rael; and  David  executed  judgment 
and  justice  unto  all  his  people.  1 6  And 
Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  was  over  the 
host;  and  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Ahi- 
lud  was  recorder ;  1 7  And  Zadok  the 
son  of  Ahitub,  and  Ahimelech  the  son 
of  Abiathar,  were  the  priests ;  and  Se- 
raiah  was  the  scribe ;  1 8  And  Benaiah 
the  son  of  Jehoiada  was  over  both 
the  Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites; 
and  David's  sons  were  chief  rulers. 

David  was  not  so  engaged  in  his  wars 
abroad  as  to  neglect  the  administration  of 
the  government  at  home. 

I.  His  care  extended  itself  to  all  the  parts 
of  his  dominion  :  He  reigned  over  all  Israel 
(v.  15) ;  not  only  he  had  a  right  to  reign 
over  all  the  tribes,  but  he  did  so ;  they  were 
all  safe  under  his  protection,  and  shared  in 
the  fruits  of  his  good  government. 

II.  He  did  justice  with  an  unbiassed  un- 
shaken hand  :  He  executed  judgment  unto  all 
his  people,  neither  did  wrong  nor  denied  or 
delayed  right  to  any.  This  intimates,  1.  His 
industry  and  close  application  to  business, 
his  easiness  of  access  and  readiness  to  ad- 
mit all  addresses  and  appeals  made  to  him. 
All  his  people,  even  the  meanest,  and  those 
too  of  the  meanest  tribes,  were  welcome  to 
his  council-board.  2.  His  impartiality  and 
the  equity  of  his  proceedings,  in  administer- 
ing justice.  He  never  perverted  justice 
though  favour  or  affection,  nor  had  respect  of 
persons  in  judgment.  Herein  he  was  a  type 
of  Christ,  who  was  faithful  and  true,  and 
who  doth  in  righteousness  both  judge  and 
make  war.  Rev.  xix.  11.  See  Ps.  Lxxii.  1,  2. 

III.  He  kept  good  order  and  good  officers 
in  his  court.  David  being  the  first  king  that 
had  an  estabhshed  government  (for  Saul's 
reign  was  short  and  unsettled)  he  had  the 
modelling  of  the  administration.  In  Saul's 
time  we  read  of  no  other  great  officer  than 
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Abner,  that  was  captain  of  the  host.  But 
David  appointed  more  officers.  Here  are, 
1 .  Two  military  officers :  Joab  that  was  ge- 
neral of  the  forces  in  the  field,  and  Banaiah 
that  was  over  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites, 
who  were  either  the  city  train-bands  (archers 
and  stingers,  so  the  Chaldee),  or  rather  the 
life-guards,  or  standing  force,  that  attended 
the  king's  person,  the  pretorian  band,  the 
militia.  They  were  ready  to  do  service  at 
home,  to  assist  in  the  administering  of  justice, 
and  to  preserve  the  public  peace.  We  find 
them  employed  in  proclaiming  Solomon, 
1  Kings  i.  38.  2.  Two  ecclesiastical  officers  : 
Zadok  and  Ahimelech  were  priests,  that  is, 
they  were  most  employed  in  the  priests' 
work  under  Abiathar,  the  high  priest.  3 
Two  civil  officers  :  one  that  was  recorder,  or 
remembrancer,  to  put  the  king  in  mind  of 
business  in  its  season  (he  was  prime  minister 
of  state,  yet  not  entrusted  with  the  custody 
of  the  king's  conscience,  as  they  say  of  our 
lord  chancellor,  but  only  of  the  king's  me- 
mory ;  let  the  king  be  put  in  mind  of  busi- 
ness and  he  would  do  it  himself) ;  another 
that  was  scribe,  or  secretary  of  state,  that 
drew  up  public  orders  and  despatches,  and 
recorded  judgments  given.  4.  David's  sons, 
as  they  grew  up  to  be  fit  for  business,  were 
made  chief  rulers ;  they  had  places  of  honour 
and  trust  assigned  them,  m  the  house- 
hold, or  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  according  as  their  genius  led  them. 
'I'hey  were  chief  about  the  king  (so  it  is  ex- 
plained, 1  Chron.  xviii.  l7),  employed  near 
him,  that  they  might  be  under  his  eye.  Our 
Lord  Jesus  has  appointed  officers  in  his  king- 
dom, for  his  honour  and  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity ;  when  he  ascended  on  high  he  gave 
these  gifts  (Eph.  iv.  8 — 11),  to  every  man  his 
work,  Mark  xiii.  34.  David  made  his  sons 
chief  rulers ;  but  all  believers,  Christ's  spi- 
ritual seed,  are  better  preferred,  for  they  are 
made  to  our  God  kings  and  priests.  Rev.  i.  6. 

CHAP.  IX. 

The  only  thing  recorded  in  this  chapter  is  the  kindness  Darid 
showed  to  Jonathan's  seed  for  his  sake.  I.  The  kind  enquiry  he 
made  after  the  remains  of  the  house  of  Saul,  and  his  discovery 
of  Mephihosheth,  ver.  1 — 4.  H.  The  kind  reception  he  gave  to 
Mephibosheth,  when  he  was  brought  to  hin\,  ver.  5 — 8.  III.  The 
kind  provision  he  made  for  him  and  his,  ver.  9 — 13. 

AND  David  said,  Is  there  yet  any 
that  is  left  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
that  I  may  show  him  kindness  for 
Jonathan's  sake  ?  2  And  there  was 
of  the  house  of  Saul  a  servant  whose 
name  was  Ziba.  And  when  they  had 
called  him  unto  David,  the  king  said 
unto  him,  Art  thou  Ziba?  And  he 
said,  Thy  servant  is  he.  3  And  the 
king  said,  Is  there  not  yet  any  of  the 
house  of  Saul,  that  I  may  show  the 
kindness  of  God  unto  him?  And 
Ziba  said  unto  the  king,  Jonathan 
hath  yet  a  son^  which  is  lame  on  his 
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feet.  4  And  the  king  said  unto  him, 
Where  is  he  ?  And  Ziba  said  unto  the 
king,  Behold,  he  is  in  the  house  of 
Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  in  Lo- 
debar.  5  Then  king  David  sent,  and 
fetched  him  out  of  the  house  of  Ma- 
chir the  son  of  Ammiel,  from  Lo- 
debar.  G  Now  when  Mephibosheth, 
tlie  son  of  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul, 
was  come  unto  David,  he  fell  on  his 
face,  and  did  reverence.  And  David 
said,  Mephibosheth.  And  he  an- 
swered. Behold  thy  servant !  7  And 
David  said  unto  him,  Fear  not :  for  I 
will  surely  show  thee  kindness  for 
Jonathan  thy  father's  sake,  and  will 
restore  thee  all  the  land  of  Saul  thy 
father;  and  thou  shalt  eat  bread  at 
my  table  continually.  8  And  he 
bowed  himself,  and  said,  What  is  thy 
servant,  that  thou  shouldest  look 
upon  such  a  dead  dog  as  I  am  ? 

Here  is,  I.  David's  enquiry  after  the  remains 
of  the  ruined  house  of  Saul,  v.  1.  This  was  a 
great  while  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
for  it  should  seem  that  Mephibosheth,  who 
was  but  five  years  old  when  Saul  died,  had  now 
a  son  born,  v.  12.  David  had  too  long  for- 
gotten his  obligations  to  Jonathan,  but  now, 
at  length,  they  are  brought  to  his  mind.  It  is 
good  sometimes  to  bethink  ourselves  whether 
there  be  any  promises  or  engagements  that 
we  have  neglected  to  make  good ;  better  do 
it  late  than  never.  The  compendium  which 
Paul  gives  us  of  the  life  of  David  is  this  (Acts 
xiii.  36),  that  he  served  his  generation  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  that  is,  he  was  a  man 
that  made  it  his  business  to  do  good ;  witness 
this  instance,  where  we  may  observe, 

1 .  That  he  sought  an  opportunity  to  do 
good.  He  might  perhaps  have  satisfied  his 
conscience  with  the  performance  of  his  pro- 
mise to  Jonathan  if  he  had  been  only  ready, 
upon  request  or  application  made  to  him  by 
any  of  his  seed,  to  help  and  succour  them. 
But  he  does  more,  he  enquires  of  those  about 
him  first  (u.  ] ),  and,  when  he  met  with  a 
person  that  was  likely  to  inform  him,  asked 
him  particularly.  Is  there  any  yet  left  of  the 
house  of  Saul,  that  I  may  show  hhn  kindness? 
V.  3.  "  Is  there  any,  not  only  to  whom  I  may 
do  justice  (Num.  v.  8),  but  to  whom  I  may 
show  kindness?"  Note,  Good  men  should 
seek  opportunities  of  doing  good.  The  liberal 
deviseth  liberal  things,  Isa.  xxxii.  8.  For,  the 
most  proper  objects  of  our  kindness  and 
charity  are  such  as  will  not  be  frequently  met 
with  without  enquiry.  The  most  necessitous 
are  the  least  clamorous. 

2.  Those  he  enquired  after  were  the  remains 
of  the  house  of  Saul,  to  whom  he  would 
show  kindness  for  Jonathan's  sake :  Is  there 
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any  left  of  the  house  of  Saul?  Saul  had  a  very 
numerous  family  (1  Chron.  viii.  33),  enough 
to  replenish  a  country,  and  was  yet  so  emptied 
that  none  of  it  appeared ;  but  it  was  a  matter 
of  enquiry,  Is  there  any  left?  See  how  the 
providence  of  God  can  empty  full  families » 
see  how  the  sin  of  man  will  do  it.  Saul's 
was  a  bloody  house,  no  marvel  it  was  thus 
reduced,  ch.  xxi.  1.  But,  though  God  visited 
the  iniquity  of  the  father  upon  the  children. 
David  would  not.  "  Is  there  any  left  that  I 
can  show  kindness  to,  not  for  Saul's  owa 
sake,  but  for  Jonathan's?"  (1.)  Saul  was 
David's  sworn  enemy,  and  yet  he  would 
show  kindness  to  his  house  with  all  his  heart 
and  was  forward  to  do  it.  He  does  not  say,. 
"  Is  there  any  left  of  the  house  of  Saul,  that 
I  may  find  someway  to  take  them  off,  and  pre- 
vent their  giving  disturbance  to  me  or  my 
successor  ? "  It  was  against  Abimelech's  mind 
that  any  one  was  left  of  the  house  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  ix.  5),  and  against  Athaliah's  mind  that 
any  one  was  left  of  the  seed  royal,  2  Chron. 
xxii.  10,  11.  Those  were  usurped  govern- 
ments. David's  needed  no  such  vile  supports. 
He  was  desirous  to  show  kindness  to  the 
house  of  Saul,  not  only  because  he  trusted  in 
God  and  feared  not  what  they  could  do  unto 
him,  but  because  he  was  of  a  charitable  dis- 
position and  forgave  what  they  had  done  to 
him.  Note,  We  must  evince  the  sincerity  of 
our  forgiving  those  that  have  been  any  way 
unjust  or  injurious  to  us  by  being  ready,  as 
we  have  opportunity,  to  show  kindness  both 
to  them  and  theirs.  We  must  not  only  not 
avenge  ourselves  upon  them,  but  we  must 
love  them,  and  do  them  good  (Matt.  v.  44), 
and  not  be  backward  to  do  any  oflSce  of  love 
and  good-will  to  those  that  have  done  us 
many  an  injury.  1  Pet.  iii.  9, — hut,  contrari- 
wise, blessing.  This  is  the  way  to  overcome 
evil,  and  to  find  mercy  for  oiU"selves  and 
ours,  when  we  or  they  need  it.  (2.)  Jona- 
than was  David's  sworn  friend,  and  therefore 
he  would  show  kindness  to  his  house.  This 
teaches  us,  [l.]  To  be  mindful  of  our  cove- 
nant. The  kindness  we  have  promised  we 
must  conscientiously  perform,  though  it 
should  not  be  claimed.  God  is  faithful  to 
us ;  let  us  not  be  unfaithful  to  one  another. 
[2.]  To  be  mindful  of  our  friendships,  our 
old  friendships.  Note,  Kindness  to  our 
friends,  even  to  them  and  theirs,  is  one  of 
the  laws  of  our  holy  religion.  He  that  has 
friends  must  show  himself  friendly,  Prov. 
xviii.  24.  If  Providence  has  raised  us,  and 
our  friends  and  their  famiUes  are  brought 
low,  yet  we  must  not  forget  former  acquaint- 
ance, but  rather  look  upon  that  as  giving  us 
so  much  the  fairer  opportunity  of  being  kind 
to  them  :  then  our  friends  have  most  need  of 
us  and  we  are  in  the  best  capacity  to  help 
them.  Though  there  be  not  a  solemn  league 
of  friendship  tying  us  to  this  constancy  of 
love,  yet  there  is  a  sacred  law  of  friendship 
no  less  obliging,  that  to  him  that  is  m  misery 
pity  should  be  shown  by  his  friend,  Job  vi. 
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14.  A  brother  is  born  for  adversity.  Friend- 
ship obliges  us  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
families  and  surviving  relations  of  those  we 
have  loved,  who,  when  they  left  us,  left  be- 
hind them  their  bodies,  their  names,  and 
their  posterity,  to  be  kind  to. 

3.  The  kindness  he  promised  to  show  them 
he  calls  the  kindness  of  God;  not  only  great 
kindness,  but,  (1.)  Kindness  m  pursuance  of 
the  covenant  that  was  between  him  and  Jo- 
nathan, to  which  God  was  a  witness.  See  1 
Sam.  XX.  42.  (2.)  Kindness  after  God's  ex- 
amp  xe  ;  for  we  must  be  merciful  as  he  is.  He 
spares  those  whom  he  has  advantage  against, 
and  so  must  we.  Jonathan's  request  to 
David  was  (1  Sam.  xx.  14,  15),  "  Show  me 
the  kindness  of  the  Lord,  that  I  die  not,  and 
the  same  to  my  seed,"  The  kindness  of  God 
is  some  greater  instance  of  kindness  than 
one  can  ordinarily  expect  from  men.  (3.) 
It  is  kindness  done  after  a  godly  sort,  and  with 
an  eye  to  God,  and  his  honour  and  favour. 

II.  Information  given  him  concerning  Me- 
phibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan.  Ziba  was 
an  old  retainer  to  Saul's  family,  and  knew 
the  state  of  it.  He  was  sent  for  and  examined, 
and  informed  the  king  that  Jonathan's  son 
was  living,  but  lame  (how  he  came  to  be 
so  we  read  before,  ch.  iv.  4),  and  that  he 
lived  in  obscurity,  probably  among  his  mo- 
ther's relations  in  Lo-debar,  in  Gilead,  on  the 
other  side  Jordan,  where  he  was  forgotten, 
as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind,  but  bore  this  ob- 
scurity the  more  easily  because  he  could 
remember  little  of  the  honour  he  fell  from. 

III.  The  bringing  of  him  to  court.  The 
king  sent  CZiba,  it  is  likely)  to  bring  him  up 
to  Jerusalem  with  all  convenient  speed,  v.  5. 
Thus  he  eased  Machir  of  his  trouble,  and 
perhaps  recompensed  him  for  what  he  had 
laid  out  on  Mephibosheth's  account.  This 
Machir  appears  to  have  been  a  very  generous 
free-hearted  man,  and  to  have  entertained 
Mephibosheth,  not  out  of  any  disaffection  to 
David  or  his  government,  but  in  compassion 
to  the  reduced  son  of  a  prince,  for  afterwards 
we  find  him  kind  to  David  himself  when  he 
fled  from  Absalom.  He  is  named  (cA.  xvii. 
27)  among  those  that  furnished  the  king 
v/ith  what  he  wanted  at  Mahanaim,  though 
David,  when  he  sent  for  Mephibosheth  from 
him,  little  thought  that  the  time  would  come 
when  he  himself  would  gladly  be  beholden  to 
him  :  and  perhaps  Machir  was  then  the  more 
ready  to  help  David  in  recompence  for  his 
kindness  to  Mephibosheth.  Therefore  we 
should  be  forward  to  give,  because  we  know 
not  but  we  ourselves  may  some  time  be  in 
want,  Eccl.  xi.  2.  And  he  that  watereth  shall 
be  watered  also  himself,  Prov.  xi.  25.     Now, 

1.  Mephiboshethpresented  himself  to  David 
with  all  the  respect  that  was  dae  to  his  cha- 
racter. Lame  as  he  was,  he  fell  on  his  face, 
and  did  homage,  v.  6.  David  had  thus  made 
his  honours  to  Mephibosheth's  father,  Jona- 
than, when  he  was  next  to  the  throne  (1  Sam. 
XX.  41,  he  bowed  himself  to  him  three  times) , 


and  now  Mephibosheth,  in  Uke  manner,  ad- 
dresses him,  when  affairs  are  so  completely 
reversed.  Those  who,  when  they  are  in  in- 
ferior relations,  show  respect,  shall,  when 
they  come  to  be  advanced,  have  respect  shown 
to  them. 

2.  David  received  him  with  all  the  kind- 
ness that  could  be.  (1.)  He  spoke  to  him  as 
one  surprised,  but  pleased  to  see  him.  "  Me- 
phibosheth !  Why,  is  there  such  a  man 
living  ?"  He  remembered  his  name,  for  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  born  about  the  time 
of  the  intimacy  between  him  and  Jonathan. 
(2.)  He  bade  him  not  be  afraid  :  Fear  not,  v. 
7.  It  is  probable  that  the  sight  of  David 
put  him  into  some  confusion,  to  free  him 
from  which  he  assures  him  that  he  sent  for 
him,  not  out  of  any  jealousy  he  had  of  him, 
nor  with  any  bad  design  upon  him,  but  to 
show  him  kindness.  Great  men  should  not 
take  a  pleasure  in  the  timorous  approaches 
of  their  inferiors  (for  the  great  God  does  not), 
but  should  encourage  them.  (3.)  He  gives 
him,  by  grant  from  the  crown,  all  the  land  of 
Saul  his  father,  that  is,  his  paternal  estate, 
which  was  forfeited  by  Ishbosheth's  rebellion 
and  added  to  his  own  revenue.  This  was  a 
real  favour,  and  more  than  giving  him  a  kind 
word.  True  friendship  will  be  generous. 
(4.)  Though  he  had  thus  given  him  a  good 
estate,  sufficient  to  maintain  him,  yet  for 
Jonathan's  sake  (whom  perhaps  he  saw  some 
resemblance  of  in  Mephibosheth's  face),  he 
will  take  him  to  be  a  constant  guest  at  his 
own  table,  where  he  will  not  only  be  com- 
fortably fed,  but  have  company  and  attend- 
ance suitable  to  his  birth  and  quality.  Though 
Mephibosheth  was  lame  and  unsightly,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  great  fitness 
for  business,  yet,  for  his  good  father's  sake, 
David  took  him  to  be  one  of  his  family. 

3.  Mephibosheth  accepts  this  kindness 
with  great  humility  and  self-abasement.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  that  take  every  favour 
as  a  debt,  and  think  every  thing  too  little 
that  their  friends  do  for  them ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  speaks  as  one  amazed  at  the  grants 
David  made  him  {v.  8) :  What  is  thy  servant, 
that  thou  shouldst  look  upon  such  a  dead  dog 
as  I  am?  How  does  he  vilify  himself !  Though 
the  son  of  a  prince,  and  the  grandson  of  a 
king,  yet  his  family  being  under  guilt  and 
wrath,  and  himself  poor  and  lame,  he  calls 
himself  a  dead  dog  before  David.  Note,  It 
is  good  to  have  the  heart  humble  under 
humbhng  providences.  If,  when  divine  Pro- 
vidence brings  our  condition  down,  divine 
grace  brings  our  spirits  down  with  it,  we 
shall  be  easy.  And  those  who  thus  humble 
themselves  shall  be  exalted.  How  does  he 
magnify  David's  kindness!  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  lessen  it  if  he  had  been  so 
disposed.  Had  David  restored  him  his 
father's  estate  ?  It  was  but  giving  him  his 
own.  Did  he  take  him  to  his  table  ?  This 
was  policy,  that  he  might  have  an  eye  upon 
him.     But  Mephibosheth  considered  all  that 
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David's  wars  against  the  Ammonites 
David  said  and  did  as  very  kind,  and  him- 
self as  less  than  the  least  of  all  his  favours. 
See  1  Sam.  xviii.  18. 

9  Then  the  king  called  to  Ziba, 
Saul's  servant,  and  said  unto  him,  I 
liave  given  unto  thy  master's  son  all 
that  pertained  to  Saul  and  to  all  his 
house.  10  Thou  therefore,  and  thy 
sons,  and  thy  servants,  shall  till  the 
land  for  him,  and  thou  shalt  bring 
in  the  fruits,  that  thy  master's  son 
may  have  food  to  eat:  but  Mephi- 
bosheth  thy  master's  son  shall  eat 
bread  alway  at  my  table.  Now  Ziba 
had  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  servants. 

1 1  Then  said  Ziba  unto  the  king,  Ac- 
cording to  all  that  my  lord  the  king 
hath  commanded  his  servant,  so  shall 
thy  servant  do.  As  for  Mephibo- 
sheth,  said  the  king,  he  shall  eat  at 
my  table,  as  one  of  the  king's  sons. 

12  And  Mephibosheth  had  a  young 
son,  whose  name  was  Micha.  And 
all  that  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Ziba 
were   servants    unto    Mephibosheth. 

13  So  Mephibosheth  dwelt  in  Jeru- 
salem :  for  he  did  eat  continually  at 
the  king's  table :  and  was  lame  on 
both  his  feet. 

The  matter  is  here  settled  concerning  Me- 
phibosheth. 1.  This  grant  of  his  father's 
estate  is  confirmed  to  him,  and  Ziba  called  to 
be  a  witness  to  it  {v.  9);  and,  it  should  seem, 
Saul  had  a  very  good  estate,  for  his  father 
was  a  mighty  man  of  substance  (1  Sam.  ix. 
1),  and  he  had  fields  and  vineyards  to  bestow, 
1  Sara.  xxii.  7.  Be  it  ever  so  much,  Mephi- 
bosheth is  now  master  of  it  all.  2.  The 
management  of  the  estate  is  committed  to 
Ziba,  who  knew  what  it  was  and  how  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  in  whom,  having  been 
his  father's  servant,  he  might  confide,  and 
who,  having  a  numerous  family  of  sons  and 
servants,  had  hands  sufficient  to  be  employed 
about  it,  V.  10.  Thus  Mephibosheth  is  made 
very  easy,  having  a  good  estate  without  care, 
and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  very  rich,  having 
much  coming  in  and  little  occasion  to  spend, 
himself  being  kept  at  David's  table.  Yet  he 
must  have  food  to  eat  besides  his  own  bread, 
provisions  for  his  son  and  servants;  and 
Ziba's  sons  and  servants  would  come  in  for 
their  share  of  his  revenue,  for  which  reason 
perhaps  their  number  is  here  mentioned,  ^- 
teen  sons  and  twenty  servants,  who  would  re- 
quire nearly  all  there  was ;  for  as  goods  are 
increased  those  are  increased  that  eat  them, 
and  what  good  has  the  owner  thereof  save  the 
beholding  of  them  with  his  eyesf  Eccl.  v.  11. 
All  that  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Ziba  were  ser- 
vants to  Mephibosheth  (v.  12).  that  is.  thev 
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all  lived  upon  him,  and  made  a  prey  of  his 
estate,  under  pretence  of  waiting  on  him  and 
doing  him  serx-ice.  The  Jews  have  a  say- 
ing, "He  that  multiphes  servants  multiphes 
thieves."  Ziba  is  now  pleased,  for  he  loves 
wealth,  and  will  have  abundance.  "  As  the 
king  has  commanded,  so  will  thy  servant  do, 
17.  1 1.  Let  me  alone  with  the  estate  :  and  as 
for  Mephibosheth"  (they  seem  to  be  Ziba's 
words),  "  if  the  king  please,  he  need  not 
trouble  the  court,  he  shall  eat  at  my  table, 
and  be  as  well  treated  as  one  of  the  king's 
sons."  But  David  will  have  him  at  his  own 
table,  and  Mephibosheth  is  as  well  pleased 
with  his  post  as  Ziba  with  his.  How  un- 
faithful Ziba  was  to  him  we  shall  find  after- 
wards, ch.  xvi.  3,  Now  because  David  was 
a  type  of  Christ,  his  Lord  and  son,  his  root 
and  oflfspring,  let  his  kindness  to  Mephibo- 
sheth serve  to  illustrate  the  kindness  and 
love  of  God  our  Saviour  towards  fallen  man, 
which  yet  he  was  under  no  obhgation  to,  as 
David  was  to  Jonathan.  Man  was  convicted 
of  rebelHon  against  God,  and,  like  Saul's 
house,  under  a  sentence  of  rejection  from 
him,  was  not  only  brought  low  and  im- 
poverished, but  lame  and  impotent,  made  so 
by  the  fall.  The  Son  of  God  enquires  after 
this  degenerate  race,  that  enquired  not  after 
him,  comes  to  seek  and  save  them.  To  those 
of  them  that  humble  themselves  before  him, 
and  commit  themselves  to  him,  he  restores 
the  forfeited  inheritance,  he  entitles  them  to 
a  better  paradise  than  that  which  Adam  lost, 
and  takes  them  into  communion  with  him- 
self, sets  them  with  his  children  at  his  table, 
and  feasts  them  with  the  dainties  of  heaven. 
Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  shouldst  thui 
magnify  him  ! 

CHAP.  X. 

This  chapter  gives  lu  an  arcciint  of  a  war  David  had  with  the 
Aniinouiiea  ami  the  Syriana  their  allies,  with  the  occasion  and 
success  of  it.  I.  D.ivid  sent  a  friendly  embassy  to  Manun  king 
or  the  Aniinouites,  ver.  1,  3.  He,  upon  a  base  surmise  that  it 
was  ill  intended,  abused  David's  ambassadors,  ver.  'A,  4.  HI. 
David  resenting  it  (ver.  5),  the  Ammonites  prepared  for  war 
against  him,  ver.  6.  IV.  David  carried  the  war  into  their  coun 
try,  sent  against  then.  Joab  and  Abishai,  who  addressed  them 
selves  to  the  battle  with  a  great  deal  of  conduct  and  bravery, 
ver.  7—12.  V.  The  Ammonites,  and  the  Syrians  their  allies, 
were  totally  routed,  ver.  13,  14.  VI.  The  forces  of  the  Syrians, 
which  rallied  again,  were  a  second  time  defeated,  ver.  15 — 19 
Thus  did  David  advance  his  own  reputation  for  gratitude,  iu 
(ting  kindness,  and  for  justice,  in  repaying  injuries. 

ND  it  came  to  pass  after  this, 
that  the  king  of  the  children  o" 
Ammon  died,  and  Hanun  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead.  2  Then  said 
David,  I  will  show  kindness  unto 
Hanun  the  son  of  Nahash,  as  his 
father  showed  kindness  unto  me. 
And  David  sent  to  comfort  him  by 
the  hand  of  his  servants  for  his 
father.  And  David's  servants  came 
into  the  land  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon. 3  And  the  princes  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  said  unto  Hanun 
their  lord,  Thinkest  thou  that  David 
doth  honour  lliy  father,  that  he  hath 
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sent  comforters  unto  thee  ?  hath  not 
David  rather  sent  his  servants  unto 
thee,  to  search  the  city,  and  to  spy  it 
out,  and  to  overthrow  it  ?  4  Where- 
fore Hanun  took  David's  servants, 
and  shaved  off  the  one  half  of  their 
beards,  and  cut  off  their  garments 
in  the  middle,  even  to  their  buttocks, 
and  sent  them  away.  5  When  they 
told  it  unto  David,  he  sent  to  meet 
them,  because  the  men  were  greatly 
ashamed :  and  the  king  said.  Tarry 
at  Jericho  until  your  beards  be  grown, 
and  then  return. 

Here  is,  I.  The  great  respect  David  paid 
to  his  neighbour,  the  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
V.  1,  2.  1.  The  inducement  to  it  was  some 
kindness  he  had  formerly  received  from 
Nahash  the  deceased  king.  He  showed  kind- 
ness to  me,  says  David  [v.  2),  and  therefore 
(having  lately  had  satisfaction  in  showing 
kindness  to  Mephibosheth  for  his  father's 
sake)  he  resolves  to  show  kindness  to  his 
son,  and  to  keep  up  a  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  him.  Thus  the  pleasure  of  doing 
one  kind  and  generous  action  should  excite 
us  to  another.  Nahash  had  been  an  enemy 
to  Israel,  a  cruel  enemy  (1  Sam.  xi.  2),  and 
yet  had  shown  kindness  to  David,  ])erhaps 
only  in  contradiction  to  Saul,  who  was  un- 
kind to  him:  however,  if  David  receives 
kindness,  he  is  not  nice  in  examining  the 
grounds  and  principles  of  it,  but  resolvess 
gratefully  to  return  it.  If  a  Pharisee  give  alms 
in  pride,  though  God  will  not  reward  him,  yet 
he  that  receives  the  alms  ought  to  return 
thanks  for  it.  God  knows  the  heart,  but  we 
do  not.  2.  The  particular  instance  of  respect 
was  sending  an  embassy  to  condole  with  him 
on  his  father's  death,  as  is  common  among 
princes  in  alliance  with  each  other :  David 
sent  to  comfort  him.  Note,  It  is  a  comfort 
to  children,  when  their  parents  are  dead,  to 
find  that  their  parents'  friends  are  theirs,  and 
that  they  intend  to  keep  up  an  acquaintance 
with  them.  It  is  a  comfort  to  mourners  to 
find  thait  there  are  those  who  mourn  with 
them,  are  sensible  of  their  loss  and  share 
vath  them  in  it.  It  is  a  comfort  to  those 
who  are  honouring  the  memory  of  their 
deceased  relations  to  find  there  are  others 
who  likewise  honour  it  and  who  had  a  value 
for  those  whom  they  valued. 

II.  The  great  affront  which  Hanun  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites  put  upon  David  in 
his  ambassadors.  1.  He  hearkened  to  the 
spiteful  suggestions  of  his  princes,  who  in- 
sinuated that  David's  ambassadors,  under 
pretence  of  being  comforters,  were  sent 
as  spies,  v.  3.  False  men  are  ready  to 
think  others  as  false  as  themselves;  and 
those  that  bear  ill-will  to  their  neighbours 
are  resolved  not  to  believe  that  their  neigh- 
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hours  bear  any  good-wiU  to  them.  They 
would  not  thus  have  imagined  that  David 
dissembled  but  that  they  were  conscious  to 
themselves  that  they  could  have  dissembled, 
to  serve  a  turn.  Unfounded  suspicion  argues 
a  wicked  mind.  Bishop  Patrick's  note  on  this 
is  that  "  there  is  nothing  so  well  meant  but  it 
may  be  ill  interpreted,  and  is  wont  to  be  so 
by  men  who  love  nobody  but  themselves." 
Men  of  the  greatest  honour  and  virtue  must 
not  think  it.  strange  if  they  be  thus  misre- 
presented. Charity  thinketh  no  evil.  2. 
Entertaining  this  vile  suggestion,  he  basely 
abused  David's  ambassadors,  like  a  man  of 
a  sordid  villanous  spirit,  that  was  fitter  to 
rake  a  kennel  than  to  wear  a  crown.  If  he 
had  any  reason  to  suspect  that  David's  mes- 
sengers came  on  a  bad  design,  he  would 
have  done  prudently  enough  to  be  upon  the 
reserve  with  them,  and  to  dismiss  them  as 
soon  as  he  could ;  but  it  is  plain  he  only 
sought  an  occasion  to  put  the  utmost  dis- 
grace he  could  upon  them,  out  of  an  an^ 
tipathy  to  their  king  and  their  country. 
They  were  themselves  men  of  honour,  and 
much  more  so  as  they  represented  the  prince 
that  sent  them ;  they  and  their  reputation 
were  under  the  special  protection  of  the  law 
of  nations ;  they  put  a  confidence  in  the 
Ammonites,  and  came  among  them  un- 
armed ;  yet  Hanun  used  them  like  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  and  worse,  shaved  off  the 
one  half  of  their  beards,  and  cut  off  their 
garments  in  the  midst,  to  expose  them  to  the 
contempt  and  ridicule  of  his  servants,  that 
they  might  make  sport  with  them,  and  that 
these  men  might  seem  vile. 

III.  David's  tender  concern  for  his  ser- 
vants that  were  thus  abused.  He  sent  to 
meet  them,  and  to  let  them  know  how  much 
he  interested  himself  in  their  quarrel  and 
how  soon  he  would  avenge  it,  and  directed 
them  to  stay  at  Jericho,  a  private  place, 
where  they  would  not  have  occasion  to  come 
into  company,  tiU  that  half  of  their  beards 
which  was  shaved  off  had  grown  to  such 
a'  length  that  the  other  half  might  be  de- 
cently cut  to  it,  V.  5.  The  Jews  wore  their 
beards  long,  reckoning  it  an  honour  to  ap- 
pear aged  and  grave ;  and  therefore  it  was 
not  fit  that  persons  of  their  rank  and  figure 
should  appear  at  court  unlike  their  neigh- 
bours. Change  of  raiment,  it  is  likely,  they 
had  with  them,  to  put  on,  instead  of  that 
which  was  cut  off;  but  the  loss  of  their 
beards  would  not  be  so  soon  repaired ;  yet 
in  time  these  would  grow  again,  and  aU 
would  be  well.  Let  us  learn  not  to  lay  too 
much  to  heart  unjust  reproaches;  after 
awhile  they  will  wear  off  of  themselves,  and 
turn  only  to  the  shame  of  their  authors, 
while  the  injured  reputation  in  a  little  time 
grows  again,  as  these  beards  did.  God  will 
bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  thelight, there- 
fore wait  patiently  for  him,  Ps.  xxxvii.  6, 7- 

Some  have  thought  that  David,  in  the 
indignity  he  received  from  the  king  of  Am- 
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mon,  was  but  well  enough  served  for  court- 
ing? and  complimenting  that  pagan  prince, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  Israel,  and  might  now  remember  how, 
when  he  would  have  put  out  the  right  eyes 
of  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  he  designed 
that,  as  he  did  this,  for  a  reproach  upon  all 
Israel,  1  Sam,  xi.  2.  What  better  usage  could 
he  expect  from  such  a  spiteful  family  and 
people  ?  Why  should  he  covet  the  friend- 
ship of  a  people  whom  Israel  niust  have  so 
little  to  do  with  as  that  an  Ammonite  might 
not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord, 
even  to  the  tenth  generation  ?  Deut.  xxiii.  3. 


6  And  when  the  children  of  Am- 
nion saw  that  they  stank  before  David, 
the  children  of  Amnion  sent  and  hired 
the  Syrians  of  Beth-rehob,  and  the 
Syrians  of  Zoba,  twenty  thousand 
footmen,  and  of  king  Maacah  a  thou- 
sand men,  and  of  Ish-tob  twelve 
thousand  men.  7  And  when  David 
heard  of  it,  he  sent  Joab,  and  all  the 
host  of  the  mighty  men.  8  And  the 
children  of  Ammon  came  out,  and 
put  the  battle  in  array  at  the  enter- 
ing in  of  the  gate :  and  the  Syrians 
of  Zoba,  and  of  Rehob,  and  Ish-tob, 
and  Maacah_,  were  by  themselves  in 
the  field.  9  When  Joab  saw  that  the 
front  of  the  battle  was  against  him 
before  and  behind,  he  chose  of  all  the 
choice  men  of  Israel,  and  put  ihem  in 
array  against  the  Syrians:  10  And 
the  rest  of  the  people  he  delivered 
into  the  hand  of  Abishai  his  brother, 
that  he  might  put  them  in  array 
against  the  children  of  Ammon.  11 
And  he  said,  If  the  Syrians  be  too 
strong  for  me,  then  thou  shalt  help 
me :  but  if  the  children  of  Ammon  be 
too  strong  for  thee,  then  I  will  come 
and  help  thee.  12  Be  of  good  cou- 
rage, and  let  us  play  the  men  for  our 
people,  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God  : 
and  the  Lord  do  that  which  seemeth 
him  good.  13  And  Joab  drew  nigh, 
and  the  people  that  were  with  him, 
unto  the  battle  against  the  Syrians: 
and  they  fled  before  him.  14  And 
when  the  children  of  Ammon  saw 
that  the  Syrians  were  fled,  then  fled 
they  also  before  Abishai,  and  entered 
into  the  city.  So  Joab  returned  from 
the  children  of  Ammon,  and  came 
to  Jerusalem. 

Here  we  have,   I.  The  preparation  which 
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the  Ammonites  made  for  war,  v.  6.  They  saw 
they  had  made  themselves  very  odious  to 
David  and  obnoxious  to  his  just  displeasure. 
This  they  might  easily  have  foreseen  when 
they  abused  his  ambassadors,  which  was  no 
other  than  a  challenge  to  war,  and  a  bold 
defiance  of  him.  Yet,  it  seems,  they  had  not 
considered  how  unable  they  were,  with  their 
thousands,  to  meet  his ;  for  now  they  found 
themselves  an  unequal  match,  and  were 
forced  to  hire  forces  of  other  nations  into 
their  service.  Thus  sinners  daringly  provoke 
God,  and  expose  themselves  to  his  wrath, 
and  never  consider  that  he  is  stronger  than 
they,  1  Cor.  x.  22,  The  Ammonites  gave 
the  affront  first,  and  they  were  the  first  that 
raised  forces  to  justify  it.  Had  they  humbled 
themselves,  and  begged  David's  pardon, 
probably  an  honorary  satisfaction  might  have 
atoned  for  the  oflfence.  But,  when  they  were 
thus  desperately  resolved  to  stand  by  what 
they  had  done,  they  courted  their  own  ruin. 

II.  The  speedy  descent  which  David's 
forces  made  upon  them,  v.  7.  When  David 
heard  of  their  military  preparations,  he  sent 
Joab  with  a  great  army  to  attack  them,  v.  7. 
Those  that  are  at  war  with  the  Son  of  David 
not  only  give  the  provocation,  but  begin  the 
war ;  for  he  waits  to  he  gracious,  but  they 
strengthen  themselves  against  him,  and  there- 
fore, if  they  turn  not,  he  will  whet  his  sword, 
Ps.  vii.  12.  God  has  forces  to  send  against 
those  that  set  his  wrath  at  defiance  (Isa.  v.  19), 
which  will  convince  them,  when  it  is  too 
late,  that  none  ever  hardened  his  heart  against 
God  and  prospered.  It  was  David's  prudence 
to  carry  the  war  into  their  country,  and  fight 
them  at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate  of  their 
capital  city,  Rabbah,  as  some  think,  or  Medeba, 
a  city  in  their  borders,  before  which  they 
pitched  to  guard  their  coast,  1  Chron.  xix. 
7.  Such  are  the  terrors  and  desolations  of 
war  that  every  good  prince  will,  in  love  to 
his  people,  keep  it  as  much  as  may  be  at  a 
distance  from  them. 

III.  Preparations  made  on  both  sides  for 
an  engagement.  1.  The  enemy  disposed 
themselves  into  two  bodies,  one  of  Ammon- 
ites, which,  being  their  own,  were  posted  at 
the  gate  of  the  city ;  the  other  of  Syrians, 
whom  they  had  taken  into  their  pay,  and  who 
were  therefore  posted  at  a  distance  in  the 
field,  to  charge  the  forces  of  Israel  in  the 
Hank  or  rear,  while  the  Ammonites  charged 
them  in  the  front,  v.  8.  2.  Joab,  hke  a  wise 
general,  was  soon  aware  of  the  design,  and 
accordingly  divided  his  forces  :  the  choicest 
men  he  took  under  his  own  command,  to  fight 
the  Syrians,  whom  probably  he  knew  to  be 
the  better  soldiers,  and,  being  hired  men, 
better  versed  in  the  arts  of  war,  v.  9.  The 
rest  of  the  forces  he  put  under  the  command 
of  Abishai  his  brother,  to  engage  the  Am- 
monites, V.  10.  It  should  seem,  Joab  found 
the  enemy  so  well  prepared  to  receive  them 
that  his  conduct  and  courage  were  never  so 
tried  as  now. 
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IV.  Joab's  speech  before  the  battle,  r.  11. 

1 2.  It  is  not  long,  but  pertinent,  and  brave. 
1.  He  prudently  concerts  the  matter  with 
Abishai  his  brother,  that  the  dividing  of  the 
forces  might  not  be  the  weakening  of  them, 
but  that,  which  part  soever  was  borne  hard 
upon,  the  other  should  come  in  to  its  as- 
sistance. He  supposes  the  worst,  that  one 
of  them  should  be  obliged  to  give  back ;  and 
in  that  case,  upon  a  signal  given,  the  other 
should  send  a  detachment  to  reheve  it.  Note, 
Mutual  helpfulness  is  brotherly  duty.  If 
occasion  be,  thou  shall  help  me,  and  I  will 
help  thee.  Christ's  soldiers  should  thus 
strengthen  one  another's  hands  in  their 
spiritual  warfare.  The  strong  must  succour 
and  help  the  weak.  Those  that  through 
grace  are  conquerors  over  temptation  must 
counsel,  and  comfort,  and  pray  for,  those 
that  are  tempted.  When  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren,  Luke  xxii.  32.  The 
members  of  the  natural  body  help  one  an- 
other, 1  Cor.  xii.  21.  2.  He  bravely  en- 
courages himself,  and  his  brother,  and  the 
rest  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  to  do  their 
utmost.  Great  dangers  put  an  edge  upon 
true  courage.  When  Joab  saw  the  front  of 
the  battle  was  against  him,  both  before  and 
behind,  instead  of  giving  orders  to  make  an 
honourable  retreat,  he  animated  his  men  to 
charge  so  much  more  furiously :  Be  of  good 
courage  and  let  us  play  the  men,  not  for  pay 
and  preferment,  for  honour  and  fame,  but 
for  our  people,  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God, 
for  the  public  safety  and  welfare,  in  which 
the  glory  of  God  is  so  much  interested. 
God  and  our  country  was  the  word.  "  Let 
us  be  valiant,  from  a  principle  of  love  to 
Israel,  that  are  our  people,  descended  from 
the  same  stock,  for  whom  we  are  employed, 
and  in  whose  peace  we  shall  have  peace; 
and  from  a  principle  of  love  to  God,  for  they 
are  his  cities  that  we  are  fighting  in  the 
defence  of."  The  relation  which  any  person 
or  thing  stands  in  to  God  should  endear  it 
to  us,  and  engage  us  to  do  our  utmost  in 
Its  service.  3.  He  piously  leaves  the  issue 
with  God :  "  When  we  have  done  our  part, 
according  to  the  duty  of  our  place,  let  the 
Lord  do  that  which  seemeth  to  him  good." 
Let  nothing  be  wanting  in  us,  whatever  the 
success  be ;  let  God's  work  be  done  by  us, 
and  then  God's  will  be  done  concerning  us. 
When  we  make  conscience  of  doing  our  duty 
we  may,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  leave 
the  event  with  God,  not  thinking  that  our 
valour  binds  him  to  prosper  us,  but  that 
still  he  may  do  as  he  pleases,  yet  hoping  for 
his  salvation  in  his  own  way  and  time. 

V.  The  victory  Joab  obtained  over  the 
confederate  forces  of  Syria  and  Ammon,  v. 

13,  14.  He  provided  for  the  worst,  and  put 
the  case  that  the  Syrians  and  Ammonites 
might  prove  too  strong  for  him  {v.  1 1),  but 
he  proved  too  strong  for  them  both.  We 
do  not  hinder  our  success  by  preparing  for 
disappointment.      The    Syrians   were  first  I 
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routed  by  Joab,  and  then  the  Ammonites  by 
Abishai;  the  Ammonites  seem  not  to  have 
fought  at  all,  but,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Sy- 
rians, to  have  fled  into  the  city.  It  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  soldiers  to  fly  when  they  have  a  city  at 
their  backs  to  fly  to.  It  is  one  thing  when 
men  may  either  fight  or  fly  and  another 
thing  when  they  must  either  fight  or  die. 

15  And  when  the  Syrians  saw  that 
they  were  smitten  before  Israel,  they 
gathered  themselves  together.  .6 
And  Hadarezer  sent,  and  brought  out 
the  Syrians  that  ivere  beyond  the 
river :  and  they  came  to  Helam ;  and 
Shobach  the  captain  of  the  host  of 
Hadarezer  went  before  them.  1 7  And 
when  it  was  told  David,  he  gathered 
all  Israel  together,  and  passed  over 
Jordan,  and  came  to  Helam.  And 
the  Syrians  set  themselves  in  array 
against  David,  and  fought  with  him. 
18  And  the  Syrians  fled  before  Israel; 
and  David  slew  the  men  ofseYen  hun- 
dred chariots  of  the  Syrians,  and  forty 
thousand  horsemen,  and  smote  Sho- 
bach the  captain  of  their  host,  who 
died  there.  19  And  when  all  the 
kings  that  were  servants  to  Hadarezer 
saw  that  they  were  smitten  before 
Israel,  they  made  peace  with  Israel, 
and  served  them.  So  the  Syrians 
feared  to  help  the  children  of  Ammon 
any  more. 

Here  is,  1.  A  new  attempt  of  the  Syrians 
to  recover  their  lost  honour  and  to  check 
the  progress  of  David's  victorious  arms. 
The  forces  that  were  lately  dispersed  rallied 
again,  and  gathered  themselves  together,  u.  15. 
Even  the  baffled  cause  will  make  head  as 
long  as  there  is  any  life  in  it ;  the  enemies 
of  the  Son  of  David  do  so.  Matt.  xxii.  34  ; 
Rev.  xix.  19.  These,  being  conscious  of 
their  insufficiency,  called  in  the  aid  of  their 
allies  and  dependencies  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  (v.  16),  and,  being  thus  recruited, 
they  hoped  to  make  their  part  good  against 
Israel,  but  they  knew  not  the  thoughts  of  the 
Lord,  for  he  gathered  them  as  sheaves  into 
the  floor  ;  see  Mic.iv.  11 — 13.  2.  The  defeat 
of  this  attempt  by  the  vigilance  and  valour 
of  David,  who,  upon  notice  of  their  design, 
resolved  not  to  stay  till  they  attacked  him, 
but  went  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army 
over  Jordan  {v.  17),  and,  in  a  pitched  battle, 
routed  the  Syrians  {v.  18),  slew  7000  men, 
who  belonged  to  700  chariots,  and  40,000 
other  soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  as  appears  by 
comparing  1  Chron,  xix.  18.  Their  general 
was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  David  came 
home  in  triumph,  no  doubt.  3.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  victory  over    the   Syrians. 
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(\.)  David  gained  several  tributaries,  v.  19- 
The  kings,  or  petty  princes,  that  had  been 
subject  to  Hadarezer,  when  they  saw  how 
powerful  David  was,  very  wisely  made  peace 
with  Israel,  whom  they  found  they  could  not 
make  war  with,  and  served  them,  since  they 
were  able  to  give  them  protection.  Thus 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  18), 
and  repeated  to  Joshua  (cA.  i,  4),  that  the 
borders  of  Israel  should  extend  to  the  river 
Euphrates,  was  performed,  at  length.  (2.') 
The  Ammonites  lost  their  old  allies  :  The 
Syrians  feared  to  help  the  children  of  Ammon, 
not  because  they  had  an  unrighteous  cause 
(justifying  a  crime  which  was  a  breach  of  the 
law  of  nations),  but  because  they  found  it 
was  an  unsuccessful  cause.  It  is  dangerous 
helping  those  that  have  God  against  them  ; 
for,  when  they  fall,  their  helpers  will  fall  with 
them. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  sent  his 
ambassadors,  his  apostles  and  ministers, 
after  all  his  servants  the  prophets,  to  the 
Jewish  church  and  nation ;  but  they  treated 
them  shamefully,  as  Hanun  did  David's 
ambassadors,  mocked  them,  abused  them, 
slew  them;  and  it  was  this  that  filled 
the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  and  brought 
Upon  them  ruin  without  remedy  (Matt,  xxi, 
35,  41 ;  xxii.  7 ;  compare  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16) ; 
for  Christ  takes  the  affronts  and  injuries 
done  to  his  ministers  as  done  to  himself  and 
will  avenge  them  accordingly. 
CHAP.  XI. 

Wrh«t  David  said  of  the  mournful  report  of  Saul's  death  may 
more  fitly  be  applied  to  the  sad  story  of  this  chapter,  the  adul- 
tery and  murder  David  was  guilty  of.—"  Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 
publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon."  We  wish  we  could 
draw  a  veil  oTer  it,  and  that  it  might  never  be  known,  might 
never  be  said,  that  David  did  such  things  as  are  here  recorded 
of  him.  But  it  cannot,  it  must  not,  be  concealed.  The  scripture 
is  faithfnl  in  relating  the  fanlts  even  of  those  whom  it  most 
applauds,  which  is  an  instance  of  the  sincerity  of  the  penmen, 
and  an  evidence  that  it  was  not  written  to  serve  any  party :  and 
even  such  stories  as  these  "were  written  for  our  learning,"  that 
••he  that  thinks  he  stands  may  take  heed  lest  he  fall,"  and 
that  others'  harms  may  be  our  warnings.  .  Many,  no  doubt, 
have  been  emboldened  to  sin,  and  hardened  in  it,  by  this  story, 
and  to  them  it  is  a  ••  savour  of  death  unto  death  ;"  but  many 
have  by  it  been  awakened  to  a  holy  jealousy  over  themselves,  and 
constant  watchfulness  against  sin,  and  te  them  it  is  a  "savour 
of  life  nnto  life."  Those  are  very  great  sins,  and  greatly  ag- 
gravated, which  here  we  find  David  guilty  of.  1.  He  committed 
adultery  with  Bath-sheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah,  ver.  1—5.  U.  He 
endeavoared  to  father  the  spurious  brood  upon  Uriah,ver.  6 — 13. 
HI.  When  that  project  failed,  he  plotted  the  death  of  Uriah  by 
the  swurd  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  effected  it,  ver.  14— 2a. 
IV.  He  married  Bath-sheba,  ver.  26,  37.  Is  this  David?  Is  this 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart  ?  How  is  his  behaviour  changed, 
worse  than  it  was  before  Ahimelech  !  How  has  this  gold  become 
dim  !  Let  him  that  readeth  understand  what  the  best  of  men 
are  when  God  leaves  them  to  themselves. 

AND  it  came  to  pass,  after  the 
year  was  expired,  at  the  time 
when  kings  go  forth  to  battle,  that 
David  sent  Joab,  and  his  servants 
with  him,  and  all  Israel;  and  they 
destroyed  the  children  of  Ammon, 
and  besieged  Rabbah.  But  David 
tarried  still  at  Jerusalem.  2  And 
it  came  to  pass  in  an  eA^eningtide, 
that  David  arose  from  ©if  his  bed, 
and  walked  upon  the  roof  of  the  king's 
house :  and  from  the  roof  he  saw 
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and  the 
to  look 
3  And  David  sent  and  enquired 
after  the  woman.  And  one  said.  Is 
not  this  Bath-sheba,  the  daughter  of 
Eliam,  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  ? 
4  And  David  sent  messengers,  and 
took  her  3  and  she  came  in  unto  him, 
and  he  lay  with  her ;  for  she  was  pu- 
rified from  her  uncleanness ;  and  she 
returned  unto  her  house.  5  And  the 
woman  conceived,  and  sent  and  told 
David,  and  said,  I  am  with  child. 

Here  is,  I.  David's  glory,  in  pursuing  the 
war  against  the  Ammonites,  v.  1.  We  can- 
not take  that  pleasure  in  viewing  this  great 
action  which  hitherto  we  have  taken  in  ob- 
serving David's  achievements,  because  the 
beauty  of  it  was  stained  and  sullied  by  sin ; 
otherAvise  we  might  take  notice  of  David's 
wisdom  and  bravery  in  following  his  blow. 
Having  routed  the  army  of  the  Ammonites 
in  the  field,  as  soon  as  ever  the  season  of  the 
year  permitted  he  sent  more  forces  to  waste 
the  country  and  further  to  avenge  the  quar- 
rel of  his  ambassadors.  Rabbah,  their  me- 
tropolis, made  a  stand,  and  held  out  a  great 
while.  To  this  city  Joab  laid  close  siege, 
and  it  was  at  the  time  of  this  siege  that 
David  fell  into  this  sin. 

n.  David's  shame,  in  bemg  himself  con- 
quered, and  led  captive  by  his  own  lust. 
The  sin  he  was  guilty  of  was  adultery,  against 
the  letter  of  the  seventh  commandment,  and 
(in  the  judgment  of  the  patriarchal  age)  a 
heinous  crime,  and  an  iniquity  to  he  punished 
by  the  judges  (.Job  xxxi.  11),  a  sin  which  takes 
away  the  heart,  and  gets  a  man  a  wound  and 
dishonour,  more  than  any  other,  and  the  re- 
proach  of  which  is  not  wiped  away. 

I.  Observe  the  occasions  which  led  to  this 
sin.  (1.)  Neglect  of  his  business.  When  he 
should  have  been  abroad  with  his  army  in 
the  field,  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  he 
devolved  the  care  upon  others,  and  he  him- 
self tarried  still  at  Jerusalem,  v.  1.  To  the 
war  with  the  Syrians  David  went  in  person, 
17-   Had  he  been  now  at  his  post  at  the 


ch. 


head  of  his  forces,  he  would  have  been  out  of 
the  way  of  this  temptation.  When  we  are  out 
of  the  way  of  our  duty  we  are  in  the  way  of 
temptation.  (2.)  Love  of  ease,  and  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  slothful  temper :  He  came  off 
his  bed  at  evening-tide,  v.  2.  There  he  had 
dozed  away  the  afternoon  in  idleness,  which 
he  should  have  spent  in  some  exercise  foi 
his  own  improvement  or  the  good  of  others 
He  used  to  pray,  not  only  morning  and 
evening,  but  at  noon,  in  the  day  of  his  trou- 
ble: it  is  to  be  feared  he  had,  this  noon, 
omitted  to  do  so.  Idleness  gives  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  tempter.  Standing  waters 
gather  filth.  The  bed  of  sloth  often  proves 
the  bed  of  lust.     (3.)  A  wandering  eye :  He 
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saw  a  woman  washhuj  herself,  probably  from 
some  ceremonial  pollution,  according  to  the 
law.  The  sin  came  in  at  the  eye,  as  Eve's 
did.  Perhaps  he  sought  to  see  her,  at  least 
he  did  not  practise  according  to  his  own 
prayer.  Turn  away  my  eyes  from  beholding 
vanity,  and  his  son's  caution  in  a  like  case. 
Look  not  thou  on  the  wine  when  it  is  red. 
Either  he  had  not,  like  Job,  made  a  covenant 
with  his  eyes,  or,  at  this  time,  he  had  forgot- 
ten it. 

2.  The  steps  of  the  sin.  When  he  saw 
her,  lust  immediately  conceived,  and,  (1.)  He 
enquired  who  she  was  {v.  3),  perhaps  intend- 
ing only,  if  she  were  unmarried,  to  take  her 
to  wife,  as  he  had  taken  several ;  but,  if  she 
were  a  wife,  having  no  design  upon  her. 
(2.)  The  corrupt  desire  growing  more  violent, 
though  he  was  told  she  was  a  wife,  and  whose 
wife  she  was,  yet  he  sent  messengers  for  her, 
and  then,  it  may  be,  intended  only  to  please 
himself  with  her  company  and  conversation. 
But,  (3.)  When  she  came  he  lay  with  her, 
she  too  easily  consenting,  because  he  was  a 
great  man,  and  famed  for  his  goodness  too. 
Surely  (thinks  she)  that  can  be  no  sin  which 
such  a  man  as  David  is  the  mover  of.  See 
how  the  way  of  sin  is  down-hill ;  when  men 
begin  to  do  evil  they  cannot  soon  stop  them- 
selves. The  beginning  of  lust,  as  of  strife,  is 
like  the  letting  forth  of  water;  it  is  therefore 
wisdom  to  leave  it  off  before  it  be  meddled 
with.  The  foohsh  fly  fires  her  wings,  and 
fools  away  her  life  at  last,  by  playing  about 
the  candle. 

3.  The  aggravations  of  the  sin.  (1.)  He 
was  now  in  years,  fifty  at  least,  some  think 
more,  when  those  lusts  which  are  more  pro- 
perly youthful,  one  would  think,  should  not 
nave  been  violent  in  him.  (2.)  He  had 
many  wives  and  concubines  of  his  own  ;  this 
IS  insisted  on,  ch.  xii.  8.  (3.)  Uriah,  whom 
he  wronged,  was  one  of  his  own  worthies,  a 
person  of  honour  and  virtue,  one  that  was 
now  abroad  in  his  service,  hazarding  his  life 
in  the  high  places  of  the  field  for  the  honour 
and  safety  of  him  and  his  kingdom,  where  he 
himself  should  have  been.  (4.)  Bath-sheba, 
whom  he  debauched,  was  a  lady  of  good  re- 
putation, and,  till  she  was  drawn  by  him  and 
his  influence  into  this  wickedness,  had  no 
doubt  preserved  her  purity.  Little  did  she 
think  that  ever  she  could  have  done  so  bad  a 
thing  as  to  forsake  the  guide  of  her  youth,  and 
forget  the  covenant  of  her  God;  nor  perhaps 
could  any  one  in  the  world  but  David  have 
prevailed  against  her.  The  adulterer  not 
only  wrongs  and  ruins  his  own  soul,  but, 
as  much  as  he  can,  another's  soul  too, 
(5.)  David  was  a  king,  whom  God  had  en- 
trusted with  the  sword  of  justice  and  the 
execution  of  the  law  upon  other  criminals, 
particularly  upon  adulterers,  who  were,  by 
the  law,  to  be  put  to  death ;  for  him  therefore 
to  be  guilty  of  those  crimes  himself  was  to 
make  himself  a  pattern,  when  he  should  have 
been  a  terror,  to  evil  doers.   With  what  face 
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could  he  rebuke  or  punish  that  in  others 
which  he  was  conscious  to  himself  of  being 
guilty  of?  See  Rom.  ii.  22.  Much  more 
might  be  said  to  aggravate  the  sin ;  and  1 
can  think  but  of  one  excuse  for  it,  which  is 
that  it  was  done  but  once ;  it  was  far  from 
being  his  practice  ;  it  was  by  the  surprise  of 
a  temptation  that  he  was  drawn  into  it.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  of  whom  the  prophec 
complains  that  they  were  as  fed  horses,  neigh- 
ing  every  one  after  his  neighbour's  wife  (Jer. 
v.  8) ;  but  this  once  God  left  him  to  himself, 
as  he  did  Hezekiah,  that  he  might  know  what 
was  in  his  heart,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31.  Had  he 
been  told  of  it  before,  he  would  have  said,  as 
Hazael,  What !  is  thy  servant  a  dog  ?  But  by 
this  instance  we  are  taught  what  need  we 
have  to  pray  every  day,  Father,  in  heaven, 
lead  us  not  into  temptation,  and  to  watch,  that 
we  enter  not  into  it. 


6  And  David  sent  to  Joab,  saying, 
Send  me  Uriah  the  Hittite.  And  Joab 
sent  Uriah  to  David.  7  And  when 
Uriah  was  come  unto  him,  David  de- 
manded of  him  how  Joab  did,  and  how 
the  people  did,  and  how  the  war  pros- 
pered. 8  And  David  said  to  Uriah, 
Go  down  to  thy  house,  and  wash  thy 
feet.  And  Uriah  departed  out  of  the 
king's  house,  and  there  followed  him 
a  mess  of  meat  from  the  king.  9 
But  Uriah  slept  at  the  door  of  the 
king's  house  with  all  the  servants  oi 
his  lord,  and  went  not  down  to  his 
house.  10  And  when  they  had  told 
David,  saying,  Uriah  went  not  down 
unto  his  house,  David  said  unto 
Uriah,  Camest  thou  not  from  thy 
journey  ?  why  then  didst  thou  not  go 
down  unt(  thine  house?  11  And 
Uriah  said  unto  David,  The  ark,  and 
Israel,  and  Judah,  abide  in  tents; 
and  my  lord  Joab,  and  the  servants  of 
my  lord,  are  encamped  in  the  open 
fields;  shall  I  then  go  into  mine  house, 
to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  lie  with 
my  wife  ?  as  thou  livest,  and  as  thy 
soul  liveth,  I  will  not  do  this  thing. 

12  And  David  said  to  Uriah,  Tarry 
here  to  day  also,  and  to  morrow  I  will 
let  thee  depart.  So  Uriah  abode  in 
Jerusalem  that  day,  and  the  morrow. 

13  And  when  David  had  called  him, 
he  did  eat  and  drink  before  him ;  and 
he  made  him  drunk  :  and  at  even  he 
went  out  to  lie  on  his  bed  with  the 
servants  of  his  lord,  but  went  not 
down  to  his  house. 
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Uriah,  we  may  suppose,  had  now  been  ab- 
sent from  his  wife  some  weeks,  making  the 
campaign  in  the  country  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  not  intending  to  return  till  the  end  of  it. 
The  situation  of  his  wife  would  bring  to  light 
the  hidden  works  of  darkness  j  and  when 
Uriah,  at  his  return,  should  find  how  he  had 
been  abused,  and  by  whom,  it  might  well  be 
expected,  1.  That  he  would  prosecute  his 
wife,  according  to  law,  and  have  her  stoned 
to  death  ;  for  jealousy  is  the  rage  of  a  man, 
especially  a  man  of  honour,  and  he  that  is 
thus  injured  will  not  spare  in  the  day  ofven- 
geance,  Prov.  vi.  34.  This  Bath-sheba  was 
apprehensive  of  when  phe  sent  to  let  David 
know  she  was  with  child,  intimating  that -he 
was  concerned  to  protect  her,  and,  it  is  likely, 
if  he  had  not  promised  her  so  to  do  (so 
wretchedly  abusing  his  royal  power),  she 
would  not  have  consented  to  him.  Hope  of 
impunity  is  a  great  encouragement  to  ini- 
quity. 2.  It  might  also  be  expected  that 
since  he  could  not  prosecute  David  by  law 
for  an  offence  of  this  nature  he  would  take 
his  revenge  another  way,  and  raise  a  rebellion 
against  him.  There  have  been  instances  of 
kings  who  by  provocations  of  this  nature, 
given  to  some  of  their  powerful  subjects,  have 
lost  their  crowns.  To  prevent  this  double 
mischief,  David  endeavours  to  father  the 
child  which  should  be  born  upon  Uriah  him- 
self, and  therefore  sends  for  him  home  to  stay 
a  night  or  two  with  his  wife.     Observe, 

I.  How  the  plot  was  laid.  Uriah  must 
come  home  from  the  army  under  pretence  of 
bringing  David  an  account  how  the  war  pros- 
pered, and  how  they  went  on  with  the  siege 
of  Rabbah,  v.  7.  Thus  does  he  pretend  a 
more  than  ordinary  concern  for  his  army 
when  that  was  the  least  thing  in  his  thoughts ; 
if  he  had  not  had  another  turn  to  serve,  an 
express  of  much  less  figure  than  Uriah  might 
have  sufficed  to  bring  him  a  report  of  the 
state  of  the  war.  David,  having  had  as  much 
conference  with  Uriah  as  he  thought  requi- 
site to  cover  the  design,  sent  him  to  his 
house,  and,  that  he  might  be  the  more  plea- 
sant there  with  the  wife  of  his  youth,  sent  a 
dish  of  meat  after  him  for  their  supper,  v,  8. 
When  that  project  failed  the  first  night,  and 
Uriah,  being  weary  of  his  journey  and  more 
desirous  of  sleep  than  meat,  lay  all  night  in 
the  guard-chamber,  the  next  night  he  made 
him  drunk  (».  13),  or  made  him  merry, 
tempted  him  to  drink  more  than  was  fit,  that 
he  might  forget  his  vow  (v  11),  and  might 
be  disposed  to  go  home  to  his  own  bed,  to 
which  perhaps,  if  David  could  have  made 
him  dead  drunk,  he  would  have  ordered  him 
to  be  carried.  It  is  a  very  wicked  thing, 
upon  any  design  whatsoever,  to  make  a  per- 
son dmnk.  Woe  to  him  that  does  so,  Hab. 
ii.  15,  16.  God  will  put  a  cup  of  trembling 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  put  into  the 
hands  of  others  the  cup  of  drunkenness. 
Kobbing  a  man  of  his  reason  is  worse  than 
robbing  him  of  his  money,  and  drawing  him 
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into  sin  worse  than  drawing  him  into  any 
trouble  whatsoever.  Every  good  man,  es- 
pecially every  magistrate,  should  endeavour 
to  prevent  this  sin,  by  admonishing,  restrain- 
ing, and  denying  the  glass  to  those  whom 
they  see  falling  into  excess ;  but  to  further 
it  is  to  do  the  devil's  work,  to  officiate  as 
factor  for  him. 

II.  How  this  plot  was  defeated  by  Uriah's 
firm  resolution  not  to  lie  in  his  own  bed. 
Both  nights  he  slept  with  the  life-guard,  and 
went  not  down  to  his  house,  though,  it  is  pro- 
bable, his  wife  pressed  him  to  do  it  as  much 
as  David,  v.  9,  12.  Now,  1.  Some  think  he 
suspected  what  was  done,  being  informed  of 
his  wife's  attendance  at  court,  and  therefore 
he  would  not  go  near  her.  But,  if  he  had 
had  any  suspicion  of  that  kind,  surely  he 
would  have  opened  the  letter  that  David  sent 
by  him  to  Joab.  2.  Whether  he  suspected 
any  thing  or  no.  Providence  put  this  resolu- 
tion into  his  heart,  and  kept  him  to  it,  for 
the  discovering  of  David's  sin,  and  that  the 
baffling  of  his  design  to  conceal  it  might 
awaken  David's  conscience  to  confess  it 
and  repent  of  it.  3.  The  reason  he  gave 
to  David  for  this  strange  instance  of  self- 
denial  and  mortification  was  very  noble,  ».  1 1 . 
While  the  army  was  encamped  in  the  field,  he 
would  not  lie  at  ease  in  his  own  house.  "  The 
ark  is  in  a  tent,"  whether  at  home,  in  the  tent 
David  had  pitched  for  it,  or  abroad,  with 
Joab  in  the  camp,  is  not  certain.  "Joab,  and 
all  the  mighty  men  of  Israel,  lie  hard  and 
uneasy,  and  much  exposed  to  the  weather  and 
to  the  enemy;  and  shall  I  go  and  take  my 
ease  and  pleasure  at  my  own  house  ?"  No, 
he  protests  he  will  not  do  it.  Now,  (1 .)  This 
was  in  itself  a  generous  resolution,  and 
showed  Uriah  to  be  a  man  of  a  public  spirit, 
bold  and  hardy,  and  mortified  to  the  delights 
of  sense.  In  times  of  public  difficulty  and 
danger  it  does  not  become  us  to  repose  our- 
selves in  security,  or  roll  ourselves  in  plea^ 
sure,  or,  with  the  king  and  Haman,  to  sit 
down  to  drink  when  the  city  Shushan  was 
perplexed,  Esth.  iii.  15.  We  should  volun- 
tarily endure  hardness  when  the  church  of 
God  is  constrained  to  endure  it.  (2.)  It 
might  have  been  of  use  to  awaken  David's 
conscience,  and  make  his  heart  to  smite  him 
for  what  he  had  done,  [l.]  That  he  had 
basely  abused  so  brave  a  man  as  Uriah  was, 
a  man  so  heartily  concerned  for  him  and  his 
kingdom,  and  that  acted  for  him  and  it  with 
so  much  vigour.  [2.]  That  he  was  himself 
so  unlike  him.  The  consideration  of  the 
})ublic  hardships  and  hazards  kept  Uriah 
from  lawful  pleasures,  yet  could  not  keep 
David,  though  more  nearly  interested,  from 
unlawful  ones.  Uriah's  severity  to  himself 
should  have  shamed  David  for  his  indul- 
gence of  himself.  The  law  was,  WJien  the 
host  goeth  forth  against  the  enemy  then,  in  a 
special  manner,  keep  thyself  from  every  wicked 
thing,  Deut.  xxiii.  9-  Uriah  outdid  that  law 
but  David  violated  it. 


c.  1087. 
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David  causes  Uriah  to  be  slairu 


it  came  to   pass 


in  the 


morning,  that  David  wrote  a  letter  to 
Joab,  and  sent  it  by  the  hand  of 
Uriah.  15  And  he  wrote  in  the  letter, 
saying,  Set  ye  Uriah  in  the  forefront 
of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye 
from  him,  that  he  may  be  smitten, 
and  die.  16  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Joab  observed  the  city,  that  he 
assigned  Uriah  unto  a  place  where  he 
knew  that  valiant  men  were.  17  And 
the  men  of  the  city  went  out,  and 
fought  with  Joab  :  and  there  fell  some 
of  the  people  of  the  servants  of  David; 
and  Uriah  the  Hittite  died  also.  18 
Then  Joab  sent  and  told  David  all 
the  things  concerning  the  war;  19 
And  charged  the  messenger,  saying. 
When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  tell- 
ing the  matters  of  the  war  unto  the 
king,  20  And  if  so  be  that  the  king's 
wrath  arise,  and  he  say  unto  thee. 
Wherefore  approached  ye  so  nigh 
unto  the  city  when  ye  did  fight  ?  knew 
ye  not  that  they  would  shoot  from 
the  wall  ?  21  Who  smote  Abimelech 
the  son  of  Jerubbesheth  ?  did  not  a 
woman  qast  a  piece  of  a  millstone 
upon  him  from  the  wall,  that  he  died 
in  Thebez  ?  why  went  ye  nigh  the 
wall?  then  say  thou.  Thy  servant 
Uriah  the  Hittite  is  dead  also.  22 
So  the  messenger  went,  and  came  and 
showed  David  all  that  Joab  had  sent 
him  for.  23  And  the  messenger  said 
unto  David,  Surely  the  men  prevailed 
against  us,  and  came  out  unto  us  into 
the  field,  and  we  were  upon  them 
even  unto  the  entering  of  the  gate. 

24  And  the  shooters  shot  from  off  the 
wall  upon  thy  servants ;  and  some  of 
the  king's  servants  be  dead,  and  thy 
servant  Uriah  the  Hittite  is  dead  also. 

25  Then  David  said  unto  the  mes- 
senger. Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  Joab, 
Let  not  this  thing  displease  thee,  for 
the  sword  devoureth  one  as  well  as 
another  :  make  thy  battle  more  strong 
against  the  city,  and  overthrow  it: 
and  encourage  thou  him.  26  And 
when  the  wife  of  Uriah  heard  that 
Uriah  her  husband  was  dead,  she 
mourned  for  her  husband.  2"^  And 
when  the  mourning  was  past,  David 
sent  and  fetched  her  to  his  house,  and 
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she  became  his  wife,  and  bare  him  a 
son.  But  the  thing  that  David  kad 
done  displeased  the  Lord. 

When  David's  project  of  fathering  the 
child  upon  Uriah  himself  failed,  so  that,  in 
process  of  time,  Uriah  would  certainly  know 
the  wrong  that  had  been  done  him,  to 
prevent  the  fruits  of  his  revenge,  the  devil 
put  it  into  David's  heart  to  take  him  off, 
and  then  neither  he  nor  Bath-sheba  would 
be  in  any  danger  (what  prosecution  could 
there  be  when  there  was  no  prosecutor  ?), 
suggesting  further  that,  when  Uriah  was 
out  of  the  way,  Bath-sheba  might,  if  he 
pleased,  be  his  own  for  ever.  Adulteries 
have  often  occasioned  murders,  and  one 
wickedness  must  be  covered  and  secured 
with  another.  The  beginnings  of  sin  are 
therefore  to  be  dreaded ;  for  who  knows  where 
they  will  end  ?  It  is  resolved  in  David's  breast 
(which  one  would  think  could  never  possi- 
bly have  harboured  so  vile  a  thought)  that 
Uriah  must  die.  That  innocent,  valiant, 
gallant  man,  who  was  ready  to  die  for  his 
prince's  honour,  must  die  by  his  prince's 
hand.  David  has  sinned,  and  Bath-sheba 
has  sinned,  and  both  against  him,  and  there- 
fore he  must  die ;  David  determines  he  must. 
Is  this  the  man  whose  heart  smote  him  be- 
cause he  had  cut  off  Saul's  skirt  ?  Quantum 
mutatus  ab  illo  ! — But  ah,  how  changed  !  Is 
this  he  that  executed  judgment  and  justice 
to  all  his  people  ?  How  can  he  now  do  so 
unjust  a  thing  ?  See  how  fleshly  lusts  war 
against  the  soul,  and  what  devastations  they 
make  in  that  war ;  how  they  blind  the  eyes, 
harden  the  heart,  sear  the  conscience,  ana 
deprive  men  of  all  sense  of  honour  and  jus- 
tice. Whoso  committeth  adultery  with  a  wo- 
man lacketh  understanding  and  quite  loses  it ; 
he  that  doth  it  destroys  his  own  soul,  Prov. 
vi.  32.  But,  as  the  eye  of  the  adulterer,  so 
the  hand  of  the  murderer  seeks  concealment. 
Job  xxiv.  14,  15.  Works  of  darkness  hate 
the  hght.  When  David  bravely  slew  Go- 
hath  it  was  done  publicly,  and  he  gloried  in 
it ;  but,  when  he  basely  slew  Uriah,  it  must 
be  done  clandestinely,  for  he  is  ashamed  of 
it,  and  well  he  may.  Who  would  do  a  thing 
that  he  dare  not  own  ?  The  devil,  having, 
as  a  poisonous  serpent,  put  it  into  David's 
heart  to  murder  Uriah,  as  a  subtle  serpent 
he  puts  it  into  his  head  how  to  do  it.  Not 
as  Absalom  slew  Amnon,  by  commanding 
his  servants  to  assassinate  him,  nor  as  Ahab 
slew  Naboth  by  suborning  witnesses  to  ac- 
cuse him,  but  by  exposing  him  to  the  enemy, 
a  way  of  doing  it  which,  perhaps,  would  not 
seem  so  odious  to  conscience  and  the  world, 
because  soldiers  expose  themselves  of  course. 
If  Uriah  had  not  been  in  that  dangerous 
post,  another  must;  he  has  (as  we  say)  a 
chance  for  his  life ;  if  he  fight  stoutly,  he 
may  perhaps  come  off;  and,  if  he  die,  it  is 
in  the  field  of  honour,  where  a  soldier  would 
choose  to  die ;  and  yet  all  this  will  not  sa\© 
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David  causes  Uriah  to  he  slain. 
It  from  being  a  wilful  murder,  of  malice  pre- 
pense. 

I.  Orders  are  sent  to  Joab  to  set  Uriah  in 
the  front  of  the  hottest  battle,  and  then  to 
desert  him,  and  abandon  him  to  the  enemy, 
V.  14,  15.  This  was  David's  project  to  take 
off  Uriah,  and  it  succeeded,  as  he  designed. 
Many  were  the  aggravations  of  this  murder. 
1.  It  was  deliberate.  He  took  time  to  con- 
sider of  it ;  and  though  he  had  time  to  con- 
sider of  it,  for  he  wrote  a  letter  about  it,  and 
though  he  had  time  to  have  countermanded 
the  order  afterwards  before  it  could  be  put 
in  execution,  yet  he  persisted  in  it.  2.  He 
sent  the  letter  by  Uriah  himself,  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  base  and  barbarous, 
to  make  him  accessory  to  his  own  death.  And 
what  a  paradox  was  it  that  he  could  bear 
such  a  malice  against  him  in  whom  yet  he 
could  repose  such  a  confidence  as  that  he 
would  carry  letters  which  he  must  not  know 
the  purport  of.  3.  Advantage  must  be 
taken  of  Uriah's  own  courage  and  zeal  for 
his  king   and  country,   which  deserve  the 

freatest  praise  and  recompence,  to  betray 
im  the  more  easily  to  his  fate.  If  he  had 
not  been  forward  to  expose  himself,  perhaps 
he  was  a  man  of  such  importance  that  Joab 
could  not  have  exposed  him ;  and  that  this 
noble  fire  shoiild  be  designedly  turned  upon 
himself  was  a  most  detestable  instance  of 
ingratitude.  4.  Many  must  be  involved  in 
the  guilt.  Joab,  the  general,  to  whom  the 
blood  of  his  soldiers,  especially  the  worthies, 
ought  to  be  precious,  must  do  it ;  he,  and 
all  that  retire  from  Uriah  when  they  ought 
in  conscience  to  support  and  second  him, 
become  guilty  of  his  death.  5.  Uriah 
cannot  thus  die  alone :  the  party  he  com- 
mands is  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  with 
him ;  and  it  proved  so :  some  of  the  people, 
even  the  servants  of  David  (so  they  are 
called,  to  aggravate  David's  sin  in  being  so 
prodigal  of  their  lives),  fell  with  him,  v.  17. 
Nay,  this  wilful  misconduct  by  which  Uriah 
must  be  betrayed  might  be  of  fatal  conse- 
quence to  the  whole  army,  and  might  oblige 
them  to  raise  the  siege.  6.  It  will  be  the 
triumph  and  joy  of  the  Ammonites,  the 
sworn  enemies  of  God  and  Israel;  it  will 
gratify  them  exceedingly.  David  prayed  for 
himself,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  man,  nor  flee  from  his  enemies  (ch.  xxiv. 
13,  14);  yet  he  sells  his  servant  Uriah  to 
the  Ammonites,  and  not  for  any  iniquity  in 
his  hand. 

II.  Joab  executes  these  orders.  In  the 
next  assault  that  is  made  upon  the  city 
Uriah  has  the  most  dangerous  post  assigned 
him,  is  encouraged  to  hope  that  if  he  be  re- 
pulsed by  the  besieged  he  shall  be  relieved  by 
Joab,  in  dependence  on  which  he  marches  on 
with  resolution,  but,  succours  not  coming  on, 
the  service  proves  too  hot,  and  he  is  slam  in 
it,  ».  16,  17.  It  was  strange  that  Joab  would 
do  such  a  thing  merely  upon  a  letter,  with- 
out knowing  the  reason.     But,  1.  Perhaps 
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he  supposed  Uriah  had  been  guilty  of  some 
great  crime,  to  enquire  into  which  David 
had  sent  for  him,  and  that,  because  he  would 
not  punish  him  openly,  he  took  this  course 
^vith  him  to  put  him  to  death.  2.  Joab  had 
been  guilty  of  blood,  and  we  may  suppose  it 
pleased  him  very  well  to  see  David  himself 
falling  into  the  same  guilt,  and  he  was  will- 
ing enough  to  8er\'e  him  in  it,  that  he  might 
continue  to  be  favourable  to  him.  It  is  com- 
mon for  those  who  have  done  ill  themselves 
to  desire  to  be  countenanced  therein  by 
others  doing  ill  likewise,  especially  by  the 
sins  of  those  that  are  eminent  in  the  profes- 
sion of  religion.  Or,  perhaps,  David  knew 
that  Joab  had  a  pique  against  Uriah,  and 
would  gladly  be  avenged  on  him ;  othenvise 
Joab,  when  he  saw  cause,  knew  how  to 
dispute  the  king's  orders,  as  ch.  xix.  5; 
xxiv.  3. 

III.  He  sends  an  account  of  it  to  David. 
An  express  is  despatched  away  immediately 
with  a  report  of  this  last  disgrace  and  loss 
which  they  had  sustained,  v.  18.  And,  to 
disguise  the  affair,  1.  He  supposes  that 
David  would  appear  to  be  angry  at  his  bad 
conduct,  would  ask  why  they  came  so  near 
the  wall  (v.  20),  did  they  not  know  that  Abi- 
raelech  lost  his  hfe  by  doing  so?  t>.  21.  We 
had  the  story  (Judg.  ix.  53),  which  book,  it 
is  likely,  was  pubhshed  as  a  part  of  the 
sacred  history  in  Samuel's  time ;  and  (be  it 
noted  to  their  praise,  and  for  imitation) 
even  the  soldiers  were  conversant  with  their 
bibles,  and  could  readily  quote  the  scrip- 
ture-story, and  make  use  of  it  for  admoni- 
tion to  themselves  not  to  run  upon  the 
same  attempts  which  they  found  had  been 
fatal.  2.  He  slyly  orders  the  messenger  to 
soothe  it  with  telling  him  that  Uriah  the 
Hittite  was  dead  also,  which  gave  too  broad 
an  intimation  to  the  messenger,  and  by  him 
to  others,  that  David  would  be  secretly 
pleased  to  hear  that ;  for  murder  will  out. 
And,  when  men  do  such  base  things,  they 
must  expect  to  be  bantered  and  upbraided 
with  them,  even  by  their  inferiors.  The 
messenger  delivered  his  message  agreeably 
to  orders,  v.  22 — 24.  He  makes  the  be- 
sieged to  sally  out  first  upon  the  besiegers 
Cthey  came  out  unto  us  into  the  field),  repre- 
sents the  besiegers  as  doing  their  part  with 
great  bravery  (we  were  upon  them  even  to 
the  entering  of  the  gate — we  forced  them  to 
retire  into  the  city  with  precipitation),  and 
so  concludes  with  a  slight  mention  of  the 
slaughter  made  among  them  by  some  shot 
from  the  wall :  Some  of  the  king's  servants 
are  dead,  and  particularly  Uriah  the  Hittite, 
an  officer  of  note,  stood  first  in  the  list  of 
the  slain. 

IV.  David  receives  the  account  with  a 
secret  satisfaction,  v.  25.  Let  not  Joab  be 
displeased,  for  David  is  not.  He  blames 
not  his  conduct,  nor  thinks  they  did  wrong 
in  approaching  so  near  the  wall ;  all  is  weU 
now  that  Uriah  is  put  out  of  the  way.    This 
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point  being  gained,  he  can  make  light  of  the 
loss,  and  turn  it  off  easily  with  an  excuse : 
The  sword  devours  one  as  well  as  another  j  it 
was  a  chance  of  war,  nothing  more  common. 
He  orders  Joab  to  make  the  battle  more 
strong  next  time,  while  he,  by  his  sin,  was 
weakening  it,  and  provoking  God  to  blast 
the  undertaking. 

V.  He  marries  the  wdow  in  a  little  time. 
She  submitted  to  the  ceremony  of  mourning 
for  her  husband  as  short  a  time  as  custom 
would  admit  (v.  26),  and  then  David  took 
her  to  his  house  as  his  wife,  and  she  bore 
him  a  son.  Uriah's  revenge  was  prevented 
by  his  death,  but  the  birth  of  the  child  so 
soon  after  the  marriage  published  the  crime. 
Sin  will  have  shamp.  Yet  that  was  not  the 
worst  of  it :  The  thing  that  David  had  done 
displeased  the  Lord.  The  whole  matter  of 
Uriah  (as  it  is  called,  1  Kings  xv.  5),  the 
adultery,  falsehood,  murder,  and  this  mar- 
riage at  last,  it  was  all  displeasing  to  the 
Lord.  He  had  pleased  himself,  but  dis- 
pleased God.  Note,  God  sees  and  hates  sin 
in  his  own  people.  Nay,  the  nearer  any  are 
to  God  in  profession  the  more  displeasing  to 
him  their  sins  are;  for  in  them  there  is 
more  ingratitude,  treachery,  and  reproach, 
than  in  the  sins  of  others.  Let  none  there- 
fore encourage  themselves  in  sin  by  the 
example  of  David ;  for  those  that  sin  as  he 
did  will  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  God  as 
he  did.  Let  us  therefore  stand  in  awe  and 
sin  not,  not  sin  after  the  similitude  of  his 
transgression. 

CHAP.  XH. 

The  foregoing  chapter  gave  us  the  account  of  David's  sin  ;  this 
gives  us  the  account  of  his  repentance.  Though  he  fell,  he  was 
not  utterly  cast  down,  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  recovered 
himself,  and  found  mercy  vvith  God.  Here  is,  I.  His  convic- 
tion, by  a  message  Nathan  brought  him  from  God,  which  was 
a  parable  that  obliged  him  to  condemn  himself  (ver.  1 — 6),  and 
the  application  of  the  parable,  in  which  Nathan  charged  him 
with  the  sin  (ver.  7 — 9)  and  pronounced  sentence  upon  him, 
ver.  10 — 12.  H.  His  repentance  and  remission,  with  a  proviso, 
ver.  la,  14.  HI.  The  sickness  and  death  of  the  child,  and  his 
behaviour  while  it  was  sick  and  when  it  was  dead  (ver.  15 — 23) ,  in 
both  which  David  gave  evidence  of  his  repentance.  IV.  The  birth 
of  Solomon,  and  God's  gracious  message  concerning  him,  in 
which  God  gave  an  evidence  of  his  reconciliation  to  David, 
ver.  24,  25.  V.  The  taking  of  Rabbah  (ver.  26—31),  which  is 
mentioned  as  a  further  instance  that  God  did  not  deal  with 
David  according  to  his  sins. 

AND  the  Lord  sent  Nathan  unto 
David.  And  he  came  unto  him, 
and  said  unto  him.  There  were  two 
men  in  one  city ;  the  one  rich,  and 
the  other  poor.  2  The  rich  man  had 
exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds  :  3 
But  the  poor  man  had  nothing,  save 
one  Httle  ewe  lamb,  which  he  had 
bought  and  nourished  up  :  and  it  grew 
up  together  with  him,  and  with  his 
children ;  it  did  eat  of  his  own  meat, 
and  drank  of  his  own  cup,  and  lay  in 
his  bosom,  and  was  unto  him  as  a 
daughter.  4  And  there  came  a  tra- 
veller unto   the   rich  man,    and    he 
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spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock  and  of 


his  own  herd,  to  dress  for  the  way- 
faring man  that  was  come  unto  him ; 
but  took  the  poor  man's  lamb,  and 
dressed  it  for  the  man  that  was  come 
to  him.  5  And  David's  anger  was 
greatly  kindled  against  the  man  ;  and 
he  said  to  Nathan,  As  the  Lord 
liveth,  the  man  that  hath  done  this 
tiling  shall  surely  die :  6  And  he 
shall  restore  the  lamb  fourfold,  be- 
cause he  did  this  thing,  and  because 
he  had  no  pity.  7  And  Nathan  said 
to  David,  Thou  art  the  man.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  I 
anointed  thee  king  over  Israel,  and  I 
delivered  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul : 

8  And  I  gave  thee  thy  master's  house, 
and  thy  master's  wives  into  thy 
bosom,  and  gave  thee  the  house  of 
Israel  and  of  Judah ;  and  if  that  had 
been  too  little,  I  would  moreover  have 
given  unto  thee  such  and  such  things. 

9  Wherefore  hast  thou  despised  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
evil  in  his  sight?  thou  hast  killed 
Uriah  the  Hittite  with  the  sword,  and 
hast  taken  his  wife  to  be  thy  wife,  and 
hast  slain  him  with  the  sword  of  the 
children  of  Ammon.  10  Now  there- 
fore the  sword  shall  never  depart  from 
thine  house;  because  thou  hast  de- 
spised me,  and  hast  taken  the  wife  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite  to  be  thy  wife.  11 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will 
raise  up  evil  against  thee  out  of  thine 
own  house,  and  I  will  take  thy  wives 
before  thine  eyes,  and  give  them  unto 
thy  neighbour,  and  he  shall  lie  with 
thy  wives  in  the  sight  of  this  sun.  12 
For  thou  didst  it  secretly :  but  I  will 
do  this  thing  before  all  Israel,  and  be- 
fore the  sun.  13  And  David  said 
unto  Nathan,  I  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord.  And  Nathan  said  unto 
David,  The  Lord  also  hath  put  away 
thy  sin ;  thou  shalt  not  die.  14  How- 
beit,  because  by  this  deed  thou  hast 
given  great  occasion  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,  the  child 
also  that  is  born  unto  thee  shall  surely 
die. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  great  while  after 
David  had  been  guilty  of  adultery  with  Baf  h- 
sheba  before  he  was  brought  to  repentance 
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for  it.  For,  when  Nathan  was  sent  to  him, 
the  child  was  born  (v.  14),  so  that  it  was 
about  nine  months  that  David  lay  under  the 
guilt  of  that  sin,  and,  for  aught  that  appears, 
unrepented  of.  What  shall  we  think  of 
David's  state  all  this  while  ?  Can  we  imagine 
that  his  heart  never  smote  him  for  it,  or  that 
he  never  lamented  it  in  secret  before  God  ? 
I  would  wiUingly  hope  that  he  did,  and  that 
Nathan  was  sent  to  him,  immediately  upon 
the  birth  of  the  child,  when  the  thing  by 
that  means  came  to  be  pubUcly  known  and 
talked  of,  to  draw  from  him  an  open  confes- 
sion of  the  sin,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  ad- 
monition of  others,  and  that  he  might  receive, 
by  Nathan,  absolution  with  certain  limita- 
tions. But,  during  these  nine  months,  we 
may  well  suppose  his  comforts  and  the  exer- 
cises of  his  graces  suspended,  and  his 
communion  with  God  interrupted;  during 
all  that  time,  it  is  certain,  he  penned  no 
psalms,  his  harp  was  out  of  tune,  and  his 
soul  like  a  tree  in  winter,  that  has  life  in  the 
root  only.  Therefore,  after  Nathan  had  been 
with  him,  he  prays.  Restore  unto  me  the  joy 
of  thy  salvation,  and  open  thou  my  lips,  Ps. 
li.  12,  15.     Let  us  observe, 

L  The  messenger  God  sent  to  him.  We 
were  told  by  the  last  words  of  the  foregoing 
chapter  that  the  thing  David  had  done  dis- 
pleased the  Lord,  upon  whiich,  one  would 
think,  it  should  have  followed  that  the  Lord 
sent  enemies  to  invade  him,  terrors  to  take 
hold  on  him,  and  the  messengers  of  death  to 
arrest  him.  No,  he  sent  a  prophet  to  him 
— Nathan,  his  faithful  friend  and  confidant, 
to  instruct  and  counsel  him,  v.  1.  David 
did  not  send  for  Nathan  (though  he  had 
never  had  so  much  occasion  as  he  had  now 
for  his  confessor),  but  God  sent  Nathan  to 
David.  Note,  Though  God  may  suffer  his 
people  to  fall  into  sin,  he  will  not  suffer 
them  to  lie  still  in  it.  He  went  on  frowardly 
in  the  way  of  his  heart,  and,  if  left  to  himself, 
would  have  wandered  endlessly,  but  (saith 
God)  /  have  seen  his  ways,  and  will  heal  him, 
Isa.  Ivii.  17,  18.  He  sends  after  us  before 
we  seek  after  him,  else  we  should  certainly 
be  lost.  Nathan  was  the  prophet  by  whom 
God  had  sent  him  notice  of  his  kind  inten- 
tions towards  him  (ch.  vii.  4),  and  now,  by 
the  same  hand,  he  sends  him  this  message  of 
wrath.  God's  word  in  the  mouth  of  his 
ministers  must  be  received,  whether  it  speak 
terror  or  comfort.  Nathan  was  obedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision,  and  went  on  God's  er- 
rand to  David.  He  did  not  say,  "  David  has 
sinned,  I  will  not  come  near  him."  No ;  count 
him  not  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a 
brother,  2  Thess.  iii.  15.  He  did  not  say, 
"  David  is  a  king,  I  dare  not  reprove  him." 
No  ;  if  God  sends  him,  he  sets  his  face  like  a 
flint,  Isa.  1.  7. 

n.  The  message  Nathan  delivered  to  him, 
in  order  to  his  conviction. 

1.  He  fetched  a  compass  with  a  parable, 
which  seemed  to  David  as  a  complaint  made 
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to  him  by  Nathan  against  one  of  his  subjects 
that  had  wronged  his  poor  neighbour,  in 
order  to  his  redressing  the  injury  and  punish- 
ing the  injurious.  Nathan,  it  is  likely,  used 
to  come  to  him  upon  such  errands,  which 
made  this  the  less  suspected.  It  becomes 
those  who  have  interest  in  princes,  and  have 
free  access  to  them,  to  intercede  for  those 
that  are  wronged,  that  they  may  have  jus- 
tice done  them.  (1.)  Nathan  represented  to 
David  a  grievous  injury  which  a  rich  man 
had  done  to  an  honest  neighbour  that  was 
not  able  to  contend  with  him :  The  rich  man 
had  many  flocks  and  herds  (v.  2) ;  the  poor  man 
had  one  lamb  only ;  so  unequally  is  the  world 
divided ;  and  yet  infinite  wisdom,  righteous- 
ness, and  goodness,  make  the  distribution, 
that  the  rich  may  learn  charity  and  the  poor 
contentment.  This  poor  man  had  but  one 
lamb,  a  ewe-lamb,  a  little  ewe-lamb,  having 
not  wherewithal  to  buy  or  keep  more.  But 
it  was  a  cac?e-lamb  (as  we  call  it) ;  it  grew  up 
with  his  children,  v.  3.  He  was  fond  of  it, 
and  it  was  familiar  with  him  at  all  times. 
The  rich  man,  having  occasion  for  a  lamb  to 
entertain  a  friend  with,  took  the  poor  man's 
lamb  from  him  by  violence  and  made  use  of 
that  (v.  4),  either  out  of  covetousness,  because 
he  grudged  to  make  use  of  his  own,  or  rather 
out  of  luxury,  because  he  fancied  the  lamb 
that  was  thus  tenderly  kept,  and  ate  and 
drank  like  a  child,  must  needs  be  more  deli- 
cate food  than  any  of  his  own  and  have  a 
better  relish.  (2.)  In  this  he  showed  him 
the  evil  of  the  sin  he  had  been  guilty  of  in 
defihng  Bath-sheba.  He  had  many  wives 
and  concubines,  whom  he  kept  at  a  distance, 
as  rich  men  keep  their  flocks  in  their  fields. 
Had  he  had  but  one,  and  had  she  been  dear 
to  him,  as  the  ewe-lamb  was  to  its  owner, 
had  she  been  dear  to  him  as  the  loving  hind 
and  the  pleasant  roe,  her  breasts  would  have 
satisfied  him  at  all  times,  and  he  would  have 
looked  no  further,  Prov.  v.  19.  Marriage  is 
a  remedy  against  fornication,  but  marrying 
many  is  not ;  for,  when  once  the  law  of  unity 
is  transgressed,  the  indulged  lust  will  hardly 
stint  itself.  Uriah,  like  the  poor  man,  had 
only  one  wife,  who  was  to  him  as  his  own 
soul,  and  always  lay  in  his  bosom,  for  he  had 
no  other,  he  desired  no  other,  to  lie  there. 
The  traveller  or  wayfaring  man  was,  as  bishop 
Patrick  explains  it  from  the  Jewish  writers, 
the  evil  imagination,  disposition,  or  desire, 
which  came  into  David's  heart,  which  he 
might  have  satisfied  with  some  of  his  own, 
yet  nothing  would  serve  but  Uriah's  darling. 
They  observe  that  this  evil  disposition  is 
called  a  traveller,  for  in  the  beginning  it  is 
only  so,  but,  in  time,  it  becomes  a  guest, 
and,  in  conclusion,  is  master  of  the  house. 
For  he  that  is  called  a  traveller  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  verse  is  called  a  man  (ish — a 
husband)  in  the  close  of  it.  Yet  some  ob- 
serve that  in  David's  breast  lust  was  but  as  a 
wayfaring  man  that  tarries  only  for  a  night ; 
it  did  not  constantly  dwell  and  rule  there. 
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is.)  By  this  parable  he  drew  from  Davad  a 
sentence  against  himself.     For  David  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  case  in  fact,  and  not  doubt- 
ing the  truth  of  it  when  he  had  it  from  Na- 
than himself,   gave  judgment  immediately 
against  the  offender,  and  confirmed  it  with 
an  oath,  v.  5,  6.     [l.]  That,  for  his  injustice 
in  taking  away  the  lamb,  he  should  restore 
four- fold,  according  to  the  law  (Exod.  xxii.  1), 
four  sheep  for  a  sheep.     [2.]  That  for  his 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  and  the   pleasure  he 
took  in  abusing  a  poor  man,  he  should  be 
put  to  death.     If  a  poor  man  steal  from  a 
rich  man,  to  satisfy  his   soul  when   he  is 
hungry,  he  shall  make  restitution,  though  it 
cost  him  all  the  substance  of  his  house,  Prov. 
vi.  30,  31  (and  Solomon  there  compares  the 
sin  of  adultery  with  that,  v.  32) ;  but  if  a 
rich  man  steal  for  stealing  sake,  not  for  want 
but  wantonness,  merely  that  he  may  be  im- 
perious and  vexatious,  he  deserves  to  die  for 
it ;  for  to  him  the  making  of  restitution  is  no 
punishment,  or  next  to  none.  If  the  sentence 
be  thought  too  severe,  it  must  be  imputed  to 
the  present   roughness  of  David's  temper, 
being  under  guilt,  and  not  having  himself  as 
yet  received  mercy. 

2.  He  closed  in  with  him,  at  length,  in  the 
application  of  the  parable.  In  beginning 
with  a  parable  he  showed  his  prudence,  and 
great  need  there  is  of  prudence  in  giving  re- 
proofs. It  is  well  managed  if,  as  here,  the 
offender  can  be  brought,  ere  he  is  aware,  to 
convict  and  condemn  himself.  But  here,  in 
his  application,  he  shows  his  faithfulness, 
and  deals  as  plainly  and  roundly  with  king 
David  himself  as  if  he  had  been  a  common 
person.  In  plain  terms,  "  Thou  art  the  man 
who  hAst  done  this  wrong,  and  a  much 
greater,  to  thy  neighbour ;  and  therefore,  by 
thy  own  sentence,  thou  deservest  to  die,  and 
shalt  be  judged  out  of  thy  own  mouth.  Did 
he  deserve  to  die  who  took  his  neighbour's 
lamb  ?  and  dost  not  thou  who  hast  taken  thy 
neighbour's  wife  ?  Though  he  took  the  lamb, 
he  did  not  cause  the  owner  thereof  to  lose 
his  life,  as  thou  hast  done,  and  therefore 
much  more  art  thou  worthy  to  die."  Now 
he  speaks  immediately  from  God,  and  in  his 
name.  He  begins  with.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  a  name  sacred  and  venerable 
to  David,  and  which  commanded  his  atten- 
tion. Nathan  now  speaks,  not  as  a  petitioner 
for  a  poor  man,  but  as  an  ambassador  from 
the  great  God,  with  whom  is  no  respect  of 
persons. 

(1.)  God,  by  Nathan,  reminds  David  of 
the  great  things  he  had  done  and  designed 
for  him,  anointing  him  to  be  king,  and  pre- 
serving him  to  the  kingdom  (v.  7),  giving 
him  power  over  the  house  and  household  of 
his  predecessor,  and  of  others  that  had  been 
his  masters,  Nabal  for  one.  He  had  given 
him  the  house  of  Israel  and  Judah.  The 
wealth  of  the  kingdom  was  at  his  service 
and  every  body  was  willing  to  oblige  him. 
Nay,  h  3  was  ready  to  bestow  any  thing  upon 
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him  to  make  him  easy :  I  would  have  giver 
thee  such  and  such  things,  v.  8.  See  how  li- 
beral God  is  in  his  gifts  ;  we  are  not  straitened 
in  him.  Where  he  has  given  much,  yet  he 
gives  more.  And  God's  bounty  to  us  is  a 
great  aggravation  of  our  discontent  and  de- 
sire of  forbidden  fruit.  It  is  imgrateful  to 
covet  what  God  has  prohibited,  while  we 
have  liberty  to  pray  for  what  God  has  pro- 
mised, and  that  is  enough. 

(2.)  He  charges  him  with  a  high  contempt 
of  the  divine  authority,  in  the  sins  he  had 
been  guilty  of:  Wherefore  hast  thou  (pre- 
suming upon  thy  royal  dignity  and  power) 
despised  the  commandment  of  the  Lord?  v.  9. 
This  is  the  spring  and  this  is  the  malignity 
of  sin,  that  it  is  making  light  of  the  divine 
law  and  the  law-maker ;  as  if  the  obligation 
of  it  were  weak,  the  precepts  of  it  trifling,  and 
the  threats  not  at  all  formidable.  Though 
no  man  ever  wrote  more  honourably  of  the 
law  of  God  than  David  did,  yet,  in  this  in- 
stance, he  is  justly  charged  with  a  contempt 
of  it.  His  adultery  with  Bath-sheba,  which 
began  the  mischief,  is  not  mentioned,  perhaps 
because  he  was  already  convinced  of  that, 
but,  [l.]  The  murder  of  Uriah  is  twice  men- 
tioned :  "  Thou  hast  killed  Uriah  with  the 
sword,  though  not  with  thy  sword,  yet,  which 
is  equally  heinous,  with  thy  pen,  by  ordering 
him  to  be  set  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle." 
Those  that  contrive  wickedness  and  com- 
mand it  are  as  truly  guilty  of  it  as  those  that 
execute  it.  It  is  repeated  with  an  aggrava- 
tion :  Thou  hast  slain  him  with  the  sword  of 
the  children  of  Ammon,  those  uncircumcised 
enemies  of  God  and  Israel.  [2.]  The  mar 
rying  of  Bath-sheba  is  likewise  twice  men- 
tioned, because  he  thought  there  was  no 
harm  in  that  (v.  9) :  Thou  hast  taken  his  wife 
to  be  thy  wife,  and  again,  v.  10.  To  marry 
her  whom  he  had  before  defiled,  and  whose 
husband  he  had  slain,  was  an  affront  upon 
the  ordinance  of  marriage,  making  that  not 
only  to  palliate,  but  in  a  manner  to  conse- 
crate, such  villanies. .  In  all  this  he  despised 
the  word  of  the  Lord  (so  it  is  in  the  Hebrew), 
not  only  his  commandment  in  general  which 
forbade  such  things,  but  the  particular  word 
of  promise  which  God  had,  by  Nathan,  sent 
to  him  some  time  before,  that  he  would  build 
him  a  house.  If  he  had  had  a  due  value 
and  veneration  for  this  sacred  promise,  he 
would  not  thus  have  polluted  his  house  with 
lust  and  blood. 

(3.)  He  threatens  an  entail  of  judgments 
upon  his  family  for  this  sin  (v.  10) :  "  The 
sword  shall  never  depart  from  thy  house,  not 
in  thy  time  nor  afterwards,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  thou  and  thy  posterity  shall  be  engaged 
in  war."  Or  it  points  at  the  slaughters  that 
should  be  among  his  children,  Amnon,  Ab- 
salom, and  Adonijah,  all  falling  by  the  sword. 
God  had  promised  that  his  mercy  should  not 
depart  from  him  and  his  house  (ch.  vii.  15), 
yet  here  threatens  that  the  sword  should  not 
depart.     Can  the  mercy  and  the  sword  con- 
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fiist  with  each  other?  Yes,  those  may  lie 
under  great  and  long  afflictions  who  yet  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  the  grace  of  the  cove- 
nant. The  reason  given  is.  Because  thou  hast 
despised  me.  Note,  Those  who  despise  the 
word  and  law  of  God  despise  God  himself 
and  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.  It  is  particu- 
larly threatened,  [l.]  That  his  children  should 
De  his  grief :  I  will  raise  up  evil  against  thee 
out  of  thy  own  house.  Sin  brings  trouble 
into  a  family,  and  one  sin  is  often  made  the 
punishment  of  another.  [2.]  That  his  wives 
should  be  his  shame,  that  by  an  unparalleled 
piece  of  villany  they  should  be  publicly  de- 
bauched before  all  Israel,  v.  11,  12.  It  is 
not  said  that  this  should  be  done  by  his 
own  son,  lest  the  accomplishment  should 
have  been  hindered  by  the  prediction  being 
too  plain ;  but  it  was  done  by  Absalom,  at 
the  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  ch.  xvi.  21,  22.  He 
that  defiled  his  neighbour's  wife  should  have  his 
own  defiled,  for  thus  that  sin  used  to  be  pu- 
nished, as  appears  by  Job's  imprecation.  Job 
xxxi.  10,  Then  let  my  wife  grind  unto  another , 
and  that  threatening,  Hos.  iv.  14.  The  sin 
was  secret,  and  industriously  concealed, 
but  the  punishment  should  be  open,  and 
industriously  proclaimed,  to  the  shame  of 
David,  whose  sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah, 
though  committed  many  years  before,  would 
then  be  called  to  mind  and  commonly  talked 
of  upon  that  occasion.  As  face  answers  to 
face  in  a  glass,  so  does  the  punishment  often 
answer  to  the  sin ;  here  is  blood  for  blood 
and  uncleanness  for  uncleanness.  And  thus 
God  would  show  how  much  he  hates  sin, 
even  in  his  own  people,  and  that,  wherever 
he  find  it,  he  will  not  let  it  go  unpunished. 

3.  David's  penitent  confession  of  his  sin 
hereupon.  He  says  not  a  word  to  excuse 
himself  or  extenuate  his  sin,  but  freely  owns 
it:  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  v.  13.  It 
ia  probable  that  he  said  more  to  this  pur- 
port ;  but  this  is  enough  to  show  that  he  was 
truly  humbled  by  v/hat  Nathan  said,  and 
submitted  to  the  conviction.  He  owns  his 
guilt — I  have  sinned,  and  aggravates  it — 
It  was  against  the  Lord:  on  this  string  he 
harps  in  the  psalm  he  penned  on  this  occa- 
sion. Ps.  li.  1,  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have 
I  sinned. 

4.  His  pardon  declared,  upon  this  peni- 
tent confession,  but  with  a  proviso.  When 
David  said  /  have  sinned,  and  Nathan  per- 
ceived that  he  was  a  true  penitent, 

(1.)  He  did,  in  God's  name,  assure  him 
that  his  sin  was  forgiven :  "  The  Lord  also 
has  put  away  thy  sin  out  of  the  sight  of  his 
avenging  eye ;  thou  shalt  not  die,"  that  is, 
"  not  die  eternally,  nor  be  for  ever  put  away 
from  God,  as  thou  wouldest  have  been  if  he 
had  not  put  away  the  sin."  ITie  obligation 
to  punishment  is  hereby  cancelled  and  va- 
cated. He  shall  not  come  into  condemnation : 
that  is  the  nature  of  forgiveness.  "  Thy  ini- 
quity shall  not  be  thy  everlasting  ruin.  The 
sword  shall  not  depart  from  thy  house,  but, 
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[l.]  It  shall  not  cut  thee  off,  thou  shalt 
come  to  thy  grave  in  peace."  David  de- 
served  to  die  as  an  adulterer  and  murderer, 
but  God  would  not  cut  him  off  as  he  might 
justly  have  done.  [2.]  "Though  thou  shalt 
all  thy  days  be  chastened  of  the  Lord,  yet 
thou  shalt  not  be  condemned  with  the  world." 
See  how  ready  God  is  to  forgive  sin.  To 
this  instance,  perhaps,  David  refers,  Ps. 
xxxii.  5,  I  said,  I  will  confess,  and  thou  for- 
gavest.  Let  not  great  sinners  despair  of 
finding  mercy  with  God  if  they  truly  repent; 
for  who  is  a  God  like  unto  him,  pardoning 
iniquity  ? 

(2.)  Yet  he  pronounces  a  sentence  of 
death  upon  the  child,  v.  14.  Behold  the 
sovereignty  of  God !  The  guilty  parent  lives, 
and  the  guiltless  infant  dies;  but  all  souls 
are  his,  and  he  may,  in  what  way  he  pleases, 
glorify  himself  in  his  creatures,  [l.j  David 
had,  by  his  sin,  wronged  God  in  his  honour ; 
he  had  given  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord  to  blaspheme.  The  wicked  people  of 
that  generation,  the  infidels,  idolaters,  and 
profane,  would  triumph  in  David's  fall,  and 
speak  ill  of  God  and  of  his  law,  when  they 
saw  one  guilty  of  such  foul  enormities  that 
professed  such  an  honour  both  for  him  and 
it.  "  These  are  your  professors  !  This  is  he 
that  prays  and  sings  psalms,  and  is  so  verj' 
devout!  What  good  can  there  be  in  such 
exercises,  if  they  will  not  restrain  men  from 
adultery  and  murder  ?"  They  would  say, 
"  Was  not  Saul  rejected  for  a  less  matter  ? 
why  then  must  David  live  and  reign  still  ?'* 
not  considering  that  God  sees  not  as  man 
sees,  but  searches  the  heart.  To  this  day 
there  are  those  who  reproach  God,  and  are 
hardened  in  sin,  through  the  example  of 
David.  Now,  though  it  is  true  that  none 
have  any  just  reason  to  speak  ill  of  God,  or 
of  his  word  and  ways,  for  David's  sake,  and 
it  is  their  sin  that  do  so,  yet  he  shall  be 
reckoned  with  that  laid  the  stumbling-block 
in  their  way,  and  gave,  though  not  cause, 
yet  colour,  for  the  reproach.  Note,  There 
is  this  great  evil  in  the  scandalous  sins  of 
those  that  profess  religion,  and  relation  to 
God,  that  they  furnish  the  enemies  of  God 
and  religion  with  matter  for  reproach  and 
blasphemy,  Rom.  ii.  24.  [2.]  God  will 
therefore  vindicate  his  honour  by  showing 
his  displeasure  against  David  for  this  sin, 
and  letting  the  world  see  that  though  he 
loves  David  he  hates  his  sin ;  and  he  chooses 
to  do  it  by  the  death  of  the  child-  The  land- 
lord may  distrain  on  any  part  of  the  pre- 
mises where  he  pleases.  Perhaps  the  dis- 
eases and  deaths  of  infants  were  not  so 
common  in  those  days  as  they  are  now, 
which  might  make  this,  as  an  unusual  thing, 
the  more  evident  token  of  God's  displeasure; 
according  to  the  word  he  had  often  said, 
that  he  would  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children. 

15  And  Nathan  departed  unto  his 
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house.  And  the  Lord  struck  the 
child  that  Uriah's  wife  bare  unto 
David,  and  it  was  very  sick.  16  David 
therefore  besought  God  for  the  child ; 
and  David  fasted,  and  went  in,  and 
lay  all  night  upon  the  earth.  17  And 
the  elders  of  his  house  arose,  and 
went  to  him,  to  raise  him  up  from  the 
earth :  but  he  would  not,  neither  did 
he  eat  bread  with  them.  18  And  it 
came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that 
the  child  died.  And  the  servants  of 
David  feared  to  tell  him  that  the  child 
was  dead :  for  they  said.  Behold,  while 
the  child  was  yet  alive,  we  spake  unto 
him,  and  he  would  not  hearken  unto 
our  voice  :  how  will  he  then  vex  him- 
self, if  we  tell  him  that  the  child  is 
dead  ?  19  But  when  David  saw  that 
his  servants  whispered,  David  per- 
ceived that  the  child  v*^as  dead  :  there- 
fore David  said  unto  his  servants,  Is 
the  child  dead  ?  And  they  said,  He 
is  dead.  20  Then  David  arose  from 
the  earth,  and  washed,  and  anointed 
himself,  and  changed  his  apparel,  and 
came  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
worshipped :  then  he  came  to  his  own 
house ;  and  when  he  required,  they 
set  bread  before  him,  and  he  did  eat. 
21  Then  said  his  servants  unto  him, 
What  thing  is  this  that  thou  hast 
done?  thou  didst  fast  and  weep  for 
the  child,  wliile  it  was  alive;  but 
when  the  child  was  dead,  thou  didst 
rise  and  eat  bread.  22  And  he  said, 
While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted 
and  wept :  for  I  said,  Who  can  tell 
whether  God  will  be  gracious  to  me, 
that  the  child  may  hve  ?  23  But  now 
he  is  dead,  wherefore  should  I  fast  ? 
can  I  bring  him  back  again  ?  I  shall 
go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to 
me.  24  And  David  comforted  Bath- 
sheba  his  wife,  and  went  in  unto  her, 
and  lay  with  her :  and  she  bare  a  son, 
and  he  called  his  name  Solomon  :  and 
the  Lord  loved  him.  25  And  he 
sent  by  the  hand  of  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet ;  and  he  called  his  name  Jedi- 
diah,  because  of  the  Lord. 

Nathan,  having  delivered  his  message, 
siaid  not  at  court,  but  went  home,  probably 
to  pray  for  David,  to  whom  he  had  been 
preachmg.     God,  in  making  use  of  him  as 


an  instrument  to  bring  David  lo  repentance, 
and  as  the  herald  both  of  mercy  and  judg- 
ment, put  an  honour  upon  the  ministry,  and 
magnified  his  word  above  all  his  name.  David 
named  one  of  his  sons  by  Bath-sheba  Na- 
than, in  honour  of  this  prophet  (1  Chron. 
iii.  5),  and  it  was  that  son  of  whom  Christ, 
the  great  prophet,  lineally  descended,  Luke 
iii.  31.  When  Nathan  retired,  David,  it  is 
probable,  retired  likewise,  and  penned  the 
51st  Psalm,  in  which  (though  he  had  been 
assured  that  his  sin  was  pardoned)  he  prays 
earnestly  for  pardon,  and  greatly  laments  his 
sin ;  for  then  will  true  penitents  be  ashamed 
of  what  they  have  done  when  God  is  pacified 
towards  them,  Ezek.  xvi.  63. 

Here  is,  I.  The  child's  illness :  The  Lord 
struck  it,  and  it  was  very  sick,  perhaps  with 
convulsions,  or  some  other  dreadful  distem- 
per, V.  15.  The  diseases  and  death  of  infants 
that  have  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression,  especially  as  they  are 
sometimes  sadly  circumstanced,  are  sensible, 
proofs  of  the  original  sin  in  which  they  are 
conceived. 

II.  David's  humiliation  under  this  token 
of  God's  displeasure,  and  the  intercession  he 
made  with  God  for  the  life  of  the  child  (v. 
16,  17):  He  fasted,  and  lay  all  night  upon  the 
earth,  and  would  not  suffer  any  of  his  at- 
tendants either  to  feed  him  or  help  him  up. 
This  was  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  re- 
pentance. For,  1.  Hereby  it  appeared  that 
he  was  willing  to  bear  the  shame  of  his  sin, 
to  have  it  ever  before  him,  and  to  be  con- 
tinually upbraided  with  it;  for  this  child 
would  be  a  continual  memorandum  of  it, 
both  to  himself  and  others,  if  he  lived :  and 
therefore  he  was  so  far  from  desiring  its 
death,  as  most  in  such  circumstances  do, 
that  he  prayed  earnestly  for  its  life.  True 
penitents  patiently  hear  the  reproach  of  their 
youth,  and  of  their  youthful  lusts,  Jer.  xxxi. 
19.  2.  A  very  tender  compassionate  spirit 
appeared  in  this,  and  great  humanity,  above 
what  is  commonly  found  in  men,  especially 
men  of  war,  towards  little  children,  even 
their  own ;  and  this  was  another  sign  of  a 
broken  contrite  spirit.  Those  that  are  peni- 
tent will  be  pitiful.  3.  He  discovered,  in 
this,  a  great  concern  for  another  world, 
which  is  an  evidence  of  repentance.  Nathan 
had  told  him  that  certainly  the  child  should 
die ;  yet,  while  it  is  in  the  reach  of  prayer, 
he  earnestly  intercedes  with  God  for  it, 
chiefly  (as  we  may  suppose)  that  its  soul 
might  be  safe  and  happy  in  another  world, 
and  that  his  sin  might  not  come  against  the 
child,  and  that  it  might  not  fare  the  worse 
for  that  in  the  future  state.  4.  He  discovered, 
in  this,  a  holy  dread  of  God  and  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. He  deprecated  the  death  of  the 
child  chiefly  as  it  was  a  token  of  God's  anger 
against  him  and  his  house,  and  was  inflicted 
in  performance  of  a  threatening;  therefore 
he  prayed  thus  earnestly  that,  if  it  were  the 
will  of  God,  the  child  might  live,  because 
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that  would  be  to  him  a  token  of  God's  being 
reconciled  to  him.  Lord,  chasten  me  not  in 
thy  hot  displeasure.  Ps.  vi.  1. 

III.  The  death  of  the  child :  It  died  on  the 
seventh  day  (v.  18),  when  it  was  seven  days 
old,  and  therefore  not  circumcised,  which 
David  might  perhaps  interpret  as  a  further 
token  of  God's  displeasure,  that  it  died  be- 
fore it  was  brought  under  the  seal  of  the 
covenant;  yet  he  does  not  therefore  doubt 
of  its  being  happy,  for  the  benefits  of  the 
covenant  do  not  depend  upon  the  seals. 
David's  servants,  judging  of  him  by  them- 
selves, were  afraid  to  tell  him  that  the  child 
was  dead,  concluding  that  then  he  would 
disquiet  himself  most  of  all ;  so  that  he  knew 
not  till  he  asked,  v.  19- 

IV.  David's  wonderful  calmness  and  com- 
posure of  mind  when  he  understood  the 
child  was  dead.     Observe, 

1.  What  he  did.  (1.)  He  laid  aside  the 
expressions  of  his  sorrow,  washed  and 
anointed  himself,  and  called  for  clean  linen, 
that  he  might  decently  appear  before  God  in 
his  house.  (2.)  He  went  vp  to  the  tabernacle 
and  worshipped,  like  Job  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  his  children.  He  went  to  ac- 
knowledge the  hand  of  God  in  the  aflfliction, 
and  to  humble  himself  under  it,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  his  holy  will  in  it,  to  thank  God  that 
he  himself  was  spared  and  his  sin  pardoned, 
and  to  pray  that  God  would  not  proceed  in 
his  controversy  ^vith  him,  nor  stir  up  all 
his  wrath.  Js  any  afflicted  ?  Let  him  pray. 
Weeping  must  never  hinder  worshipping. 
(3.)  Then  he  went  to  his  own  house  and  re- 
freshed himself,  as  one  who  found  benefit  by 
his  religion  in  the  day  of  his  affliction  ;  for, 
having  worshipped,  he  did  eat,  and  his  coun- 
tenance was  no  more  sad. 

2.  The  reason  he  gave  for  what  he  did. 
His  servants  thought  it  strange  that  he 
should  afflict  himself  so  for  the  sickness  of 
the  child  and  yet  take  the  death  of  it  so 
easily,  and  asked  him  the  reason  of  it 
(».  21%  in  answer  to  which  he  gives  this 
plain  account  of  his  conduct,  (1.)  That 
while  the  child  was  alive  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  importune  the  divine  favour  towards 
it,  V.  22.  Nathan  had  indeed  said  the  child 
should  die,  but,  for  aught  that  he  knew,  the 
threatening  might  be  conditional,  as  that 
concerning  Hezekiah :  upon  his  great  hu- 
miliation and  earnest  prayer,  he  that  had  so 
often  heard  the  voice  of  his  weepiny  might 
be  pleased  to  reverse  the  sentence,  and  spare 
the  child  :  Who  can  tell  whether  God  will  yet 
be  gracious  to  me  ?  God  gives  us  leave  to  be 
earnest  with  him  in  prayer  for  particular 
blessings,  from  a  confidence  in  his  power  and 
general  mercy,  though  we  have  no  particular 
promise  to  build  upon  :  we  cannot  be  sure,  yet 
let  us  pray, /or  who  can  tell  but  God  will  be 
^acious  to  us,  in  this  or  that  particular  ? 
When  9ur  relations  and  friends  have  fallen 
sick,  the  prayer  of  faith  has  prevailed  much ; 
while  there  is  hfe  there  is  hope,  and,  while 
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there  is  hope,  there  is  room  for  prayer.  (2.) 
That  now  the  child  was  dead  he  thought  it 
as  much  his  duty  to  be  satisfied  in  the  divine 
disposal  concerning  it  (v.  23) :  Now,  where- 
fore should  I  fast  ?  Two  things  checked  his 
grief: — [l.]  I  cannot  bring  him  back  again  j 
and  again.  He  shall  not  return  to  me.  Those 
that  are  dead  are  out  of  the  reach  of  prayer  ; 
nor  can  our  tears  profit  them.  We  can 
neither  weep  nor  pray  them  back  to  this 
life.  Wherefore  then  should  we  fast  ?  To 
what  purpose  is  this  waste?  Yet  David 
fasted  and  wept  for  Jonathan  when  he  was 
dead,  in  honour  to  him.  [2.]  /  shall  go  to 
him.  First,  To  him  to  the  grave.  Note, 
The  consideration  of  our  own  death  should 
moderate  our  sorrow  at  the  death  of  our  re- 
lations. It  is  the  common  lot;  instead  of 
mourning  for  their  death,  we  should  think 
of  our  own  :  and,  whatever  loss  we  have  of 
them  now,  we  shall  die  shortly,  and  go  to 
them.  Secondly,  To  him  to  heaven,  to  a 
state  of  blessedness,  which  even  the  Old- 
Testament  saints  had  some  expectation  of. 
Godly  parents  have  great  reason  to  hope  con- 
cerning their  children  that  die  in  infancy 
that  it  is  well  with  their  souls  in  the  other 
world;  for  the  promise  is  to  us  and  to  our 
seed,  which  shall  be  performed  to  those  that 
do  not  put  a  bar  in  their  own  door,  as  infants 
do  not.  Favores  sunt  ampliandi — Favours 
received  should  produce  the  hope  of  more. 
God  calls  those  his  children  that  are  born 
unto  him  ;  and,  if  they  be  his,  he  will  save 
them.  This  may  comfort  us  when  our  child- 
ren are  removed  from  us  by  death,  they  are 
better  provided  for,  both  in  work  and  wealth, 
than  they  could  have  been  in  this  world.  We 
shall  be  with  them  shortly,  to  part  no  more. 
V.  The  birth  of  Solomon.  Though  David's 
marrying  Bath-sheba  had  displeased  the 
Lord,  yet  he  was  not  therefore  commanded 
to  divorce  her;  so  far  from  this  that  God 
gave  him  that  son  by  her  on  whom  the 
covenant  of  royalty  should  be  entailed. 
Bath-sheba,  no  doubt,  was  greatly  afflicted 
with  the  sense  of  her  sin  and  the  tokens  of 
God's  displeasure.  But,  God  having  restored 
to  David  the  joys  of  his  salvation,  he  com- 
forted her  with  the  same  comforts  with  which 
he  himself  was  comforted  of  God  (v.  24): 
He  comforted  Bath-sheba.  And  both  he  and 
she  had  reason  to  be  comforted  in  the  tokens 
of  God's  reconciliation  to  them,  1.  Inasmuch 
as,  by  his  providence,  he  gave  them  a  son, 
not  as  the  former,  who  was  given  in  anger  and 
taken  away  in  wrath,  but  a  child  graciously 
given,  and  written  among  the  living  in  Jerusa- 
lem. They  called  him  Solomon — peaceful,  be- 
cause his  birth  was  a  token  of  God's  being  at 
peace  with  them,  because  of  the  prosperity 
which  was  entailed  upon  him,  and  because  he 
was  to  be  a  type  of  Christ,  the  prince  of  peace. 
God  had  removed  one  son  from  them,  but 
now  gave  them  another  instead  of  him,  like 
Seth  instead  of  Abel,  Gen.  iv.  25.  Thus  God 
often  balances  the  griefs  of  his  people  with 
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comforts  in  the  same  thing  wherein  he  hath 
afflicted  them,  setting  the  oneover-againstthe 
other.  David  had  very  patiently  submitted 
to  the  will  of  God  in  the  death  of  the  other 
child,  and  now  God  made  up  the  loss  of 
that,  abundantly  to  his  advantage,  in  the 
birth  of  this.  The  way  to  have  our  creature- 
comforts  either  continued  or  restored,  or  the 
loss  of  them  made  up  some  other  way,  is 
cheerfully  to  resign  them  to  God.  2.  Inas- 
much as,  by  his  grace,  he  particularly  owned 
and  favoured  that  son  :  The  Lord  loved  him 
(v.  24  and  25),  ordered  him,  by  the  prophet 
Nathan,  to  be  called  Jedidiah — Beloved  of  the 
Lord  ;  though  a  seed  of  evil-doers  (for  such 
David  and  Bath-sheba  were),  yet  so  well 
ordered  was  the  covenant,  and  the  crown  en- 
tailed by  it,  that  it  took  away  all  attainders 
and  corruption  of  blood,  signifying  that 
those  who  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath 
and  disobedience  should,  by  the  covenant  of 
grace,  not  only  be  reconciled,  but  made 
favourites.  And,  in  this  name,  he  typified 
Jesus  Christ,  that  blessed  Jedidiah,  the  son 
of  God's  love,  concerning  whom  God  de- 
clared again  and  again.  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 

26  And  Joab  fought  against  Rabbah 
of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  took 
the  royal  city.  27  And  Joab  sent 
messengers  to  David,  and  said,  I  have 
fought  against  Rabbah,  and  have 
taken  the  city  of  waters.  28  Now 
therefore  gather  the  rest  of  the  people 
together,  and  encamp  against  the  city, 
and  take  it :  lest  I  take  the  city,  and 
it  be  called  after  my  name.  29  And 
David  gathered  all  the  people  toge- 
ther, and  went  to  Rabbah,  and  fought 
against  it,  and  took  it.  30  And  he 
took  their  king's  crown  from  off  his 
head,  the  weight  whereof  was  a  talent 
of  gold  with  the  precious  stones :  and 
it  was  set  on  David's  head.  And  he 
brought  forth  the  spoil  of  the  city  in 
great  abundance.  31  And  he  brought 
forth  the  people  that  were  therein, 
and  put  them  under  saws,  and  under 
harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of 
iron,  and  made  them  pass  through  the 
brickkiln :  and  thus  did  he  unto  all 
the  cities  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 
So  David  and  all  the  people  returned 
unto  Jerusalem. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  conquest 
of  Rabbah,  and  other  cities  of  the  Am- 
monites. Though  this  comes  in  here  after 
the  birth  of  David's  child,  yet  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  was  effected  a  good  while 
before,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Uriah, 
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perhaps  during  the  days  of  Bath-sheba's 
mourning  for  him.  Observe,  1.  That  God 
was  very  gracious  in  giving  David  this 
great  success  against  his  enemies,  notwith- 
standing the  sin  he  had  been  guilty  of  just 
at  that  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  this 
war,  and  the  wicked  use  he  had  made  of  the 
sword  of  the  children  of  Ammon  in  the  mur- 
der of  Uriah.  Justly  might  he  have  made 
that  sword,  thenceforward,  a  plague  to  David 
and  his  kingdom;  yet  he  breaks  it,  and 
makes  David's  sword  victorious,  even  before 
he  repents,  that  this  goodness  of  God  might 
lead  him  to  repentance.  Good  reason  had 
David  to  own  that  God  dealt  not  with  him 
according  to  his  sins,  Ps.  ciii.  10.  2.  That 
Joab  acted  very  honestly  and  honourably ; 
for  when  he  had  taken  the  city  of  waters,  the 
royal  city,  where  the  palace  was,  and  from 
which  the  rest  of  the  city  was  supplied  with 
water  (and  therefore,  upon  the  cutting  off  of 
that,  would  be  obliged  speedily  to  surrender), 
he  sent  to  David  to  come  in  person  to  com- 
plete this  great  action,  that  he  might  have 
the  praise  of  it,  v.  26 — 28.  Herein  he  showed 
himself  a  faithful  servant,  that  sought  his 
master's  honour,  and  his  own  only  in  sub- 
ordination to  his,  and  left  an  example  to  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  every  thing 
they  do,  to  consult  his  honour.  Not  unto 
us,  but  to  thy  name,  give  glory.  3.  That 
David  was  both  too  haughty  and  too  severe 
upon  this  occasion,  and  neither  so  humble 
nor  so  tender  as  he  should  have  been.  (1.) 
He  seems  to  have  been  too  fond  of  the  crown 
of  the  king  of  Ammon,  v.  30.  Because  it 
was  of  extraordinary  value,  by  reason  of  the 
precious  stones  with  which  it  was  set,  David 
would  have  it  set  upon  his  head,  though  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  cast  it  at 
God's  feet,  and  at  this  time  to  have  put  his 
own  mouth  in  the  dust,  under  guilt.  The 
heart  that  is  truly  humbled  for  sin  is  dead 
to  worldly  glory  and  looks  upon  it  with  a 
holy  contempt.  (2.)  He  seems  to  have  been 
too  harsh  with  his  prisoners  of  war,  v.  31. 
Taking  the  city  by  storm,  after  it  had  ob- 
stinately held  out  against  a  long  and.  expen- 
sive siege,  if  he  had  put  all  whom  he  found 
in  arms  to  the  sword  in  the  heat  of  battle,  it 
would  have  been  severe  enough  ;  but  to  kill 
them  afterwards  in  cold  blood,  and  by  cruel 
tortures,  with  saws  and  harrows,  tearing 
them  to  pieces,  did  not  become  him  v/ho, 
when  he  entered  upon  the  government,  pro- 
mised to  sing  of  mercy  as  well  as  judgment, 
Ps.  ci.  1.  Had  he  made  examples  of  those 
only  who  had  abused  his  ambassadors,  or  ad- 
vised or  assisted  in  it,  that  being  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  it  might  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  necessary  justice 
for  terror  to  other  nations ;  but  to  be  thus 
severe  with  all  the  cities  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  (that  is,  the  garrisons  or  soldiers  of 
the  cities)  was  extremely  rigorous,  and  a 
sign  that  David's  heart  was  not  yet  made 
soft  by  repentance,  else  the  bowels  of  his 
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compassion  would  not  have  been  thus  shut 
up— a  sign  that  he  had  not  yet  found  mercy 


else  he  would  have  been  more  ready  to  show 
mercy. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

The  righteous  God  had  lately  told  DaTid,  by  Nathan  the  prophet, 
that,  to  chastise  him  for  his  sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  he 
would  "  raise  up  evil  agaittst  him  out  of  his  own  house,"  ch. 
xii.  11.  And  here,  in  the  very  next  chapter,  we  find  the  evil 
beginning  to  rise ;  henceforward  he  was  followed  with  one 
trouble  after  another,  which  made  the  latter  part  of  his  rei^'n 
less  glorious  and  pleasant  than  the  former  part.  Thus  God 
chastened  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  yet  assured  him  that  his 
"  luving-kiudness  he  would  not  utterly  take  away."  Adultery 
<nd  murfler  were  David's  sins,  and  those  sins  among  his  child- 
ren (Amnon  defiling  his  sister  Tamar,  and  Absalom  murdering 
his  brother  Aranon)  were  the  beginnings  of  his  punishment,  and 
the  more  grievous  because  he  Bad  reason  to  fear  that  his  bad 
example  might  help  to  bring  them  to  these  wickednesses.  In  this 
chapter  we  have,  I.  Amnon  ravishing  Tamar,  assisted  in  his 
plot  to  do  it  by  Jonadab  his  kinsman,  and  villanously  executing 
it,  ver.  1—20.  11.  Absalom  murdering  Amnon  for  it,  ver. 
21—39.  Both  were  great  griefs  to  David,  and  the  more  because 
he  was  unwittingly  made  accessory  to  both,  by  sending  Tamar 
to  Amnon  and  Amuon  to  Absalom. 
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ND  it  came  to  pass  after  this 
that  Absalom  the  son  of  David 
had  a  fair  sister,  whose  name  was 
Tamar ;  and  Amnon  the  son  of  David 
loved  her.  2  And  Amnon  was  so 
vexed,  that  he  fell  sick  for  his  sister 
Tamar;  for  she  was  a  virgin;  and 
Amnon  thought  it  hard  for  him  to  do 
any  thing  to  her.  3  But  Amnon  had 
a  friend,  whose  name  was  Jonadab, 
the  son  of  Shimeah  David's  brother : 
and  Jonadab  was  a  very  subtle  man. 

4  And  he  said  unto  him,  Why  art 
thou,  being  the  king's  son,  lean  from 
day  to  day  ?  wilt  thou  not  tell  me  ? 
And  Amnon  said  unto  him,  I  love 
Tamar;  my  brother  Absalom's  sister. 

5  And  Jonadab  said  unto  him.  Lay 
thee  down  on  thy  bed,  and  make  thy- 
self sick ;  and  when  thy  father  cometh 
to  see  thee,  say  unto  him,  I  pray 
thee,  let  my  sister  Tamar  come,  and 
give  me  meat,  and  dress  the  meat  in 
my  sight,  that  I  may  see  it,  and  eat 
i^  at  her  hand.  6  So  Amnon  lay 
down,  and  made  himself  sick:  and 
when  the  king  was  come  to  see  him, 
xVmnon  said  unto  the  king,  I  pray 
thee,  let  Tamar  my  sister  come,  and 
make  me  a  couple  of  cakes  in  my 
sight,  that  I  may  eat  at  her  hand.  7 
Then  David  sent  home  to  Tamar, 
saying,  Go  now  to  thy  brother  Am- 
non's  house,  and  dress  him  meat.  8 
So  Tamar  went  to  her  brother  Am- 
non's  house ;  and  he  was  laid  down. 
And  she  took  flour,  and  kneaded  it, 
and  made  cakes  in  his  sight,  and  did 
bake  the  cakes.  9  And  she  took  a 
pan,    and   poured    them   out    before 
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him ;  but  he  refused  to  eat.  And 
Amnon  said,  Have  out  all  men  from 
me.  And  they  went  out  every  man 
from  him.  10  And  Amnon  said  unto 
Tamar,  Bring  the  meat  into  the 
chamber,  that  I  may  eat  of  thine 
hand.  And  Tamar  took  the  cakes 
which  she  had  made,  and  brought 
them  into  the  chamber  to  Amnon  her 
brother.  11  And  when  she  had 
brought  them  unto  him  to  eat,  lie 
took  hold  of  her,  and  said  unto  her. 
Come  lie  with  me,  my  sister.  12 
And  she  answered  him.  Nay,  my  bro- 
ther, do  not  force  me ;  for  no  such 
thing  ought  to  be  done  in  Israel :  do 
not  thou  this  folly.  1 3  And  I,  whi- 
ther shall  I  cause  my  shame  to  go  ? 
and  as  for  thee,  thou  shalt  be  as  one 
of  the  fools  in  Israel.  Now  therefore, 
I  pray  thee,  speak  unto  the  king ;  for 
he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee. 

14  Howbeit  he  would  not  hearken 
unto  her  voice  :  but,  being  stronger 
than  she,  forced  her,  and  lay  with  her. 

15  Then  Amnon  hated  her  exceed- 
ingly; so  that  the  hatred  wherewith 
he  hated  her  was  greater  than  the 
love  wherewith  he  had  loved  her. 
And  Amnon  said  unto  her.  Arise,  be 
gone;  16  And  she  said  unto  him. 
There  is  no  cause :  this  evil  in  send- 
ing me  away  is  greater  than  the  other 
that  thou  didst  unto  me.  But  he 
would  not  hearken  unto  her.  1 7  Then 
he  called  his  servant  that  ministered 
unto  him,  and  said,  Put  now  this 
woman  out  from  me,  and  bolt  the 
door  after  her.  18  And  she  had 
a  garment  of  divers  colours  upon  her : 
for  with  such  robes  were  the  king's 
daughters  that  were  virgins  ap- 
parelled. Then  his  servant  brought 
her  out,  and  bolted  the  door  after  her. 
1 9  And  Tamar  put  ashes  on  her  head, 
and  rent  her  garment  of  divers  co- 
lours that  was  on  her,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  her  head,  and  went  on  cry- 
ing. 20  And  Absalom  her  brother 
said  unto  her.  Hath  Amnon  thy  bro- 
ther been  with  thee  ?  but  hold  now 
thy  peace  my  sister :  he  is  thy  bro- 
ther ;  regard  not  this  thing.  So  Tamar 
remained  desolate  in  her  brother  Ab- 
salom's house. 
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We  have  here  a  particular  account  of  the 
abominable  wickedness  of  Amnon  in  ravish- 
ing his  sister,  a  subject  not  lit  to  be  enlarged 
upon  nor  indeed  to  be  mentioned  without 
blushing,  that  ever  any  man  should  be  so 
vile,  especially  that  a  son  of  David  should 
be  so.  Amnon's  character,  we  have  reason 
to  think,  was  bad  in  other  things  ;  if  he  had 
not  forsaken  God,  he  would  never  have  been 
given  up  to  these  vile  affections.  Godly 
parents  have  often  been  afflicted  with  wicked 
children ;  grace  does  not  run  in  the  blood, 
but  corruption  does.  We  do  not  find  that 
David's  children  imitated  him  in  his  devo- 
tion ;  but  his  false  steps  they  trod  in,  and  in 
those  did  much  worse,  and  repented  not. 
Parents  know  not  how  fatal  the  consequences 
may  be  if  in  any  instance  they  give  their 
children  bad  examples.  Observe  the  steps 
of  Amnon's  sin. 

I.  The  devil,  as  an  unclean  spirit,  put  it 
into  his  heart  to  lust  after  his  sister  Taraar. 
Beauty  is  a  snare  to  many  ;  it  was  so  to  her. 
She  was  fair,  and  therefore  Amnon  coveted 
her,  V.  1.  Those  that  are  peculiarly  hand- 
some have  no  reason,  on  that  account,  to  be 
proud,  but  great  reason  to  stand  upon  their 
watch.  Amnon's  lust  was,  1.  Unnatural  in 
itself,  to  lust  after  his  sister,  which  even 
natural  conscience  startles  at  and  cannot 
think  of  without  horror.  Such  a  spirit  of 
contradiction  there  is  in  man's  corrupt  nature 
that  still  it  desires  forbidden  fruit,  and  the 
more  strongly  it  is  forbidden  the  more 
greedily  it  is  desired.  Can  he  entertain  the 
thought  of  betraying  that  virtue  and  honour 
of  which,  as  a  brother,  he  ought  to  have  been 
the  protector  ?  But  what  wickedness  so  vile 
as  not  to  find  admittance  into  an  unsanctified 
unguarded  heart,  left  to  itself?  2.  It  was 
very  uneasy  to  him.  He  was  so  vexed  that 
he  could  not  gain  an  opportunity  to  solicit 
her  chastity  (for  innocent  converse  with  her 
was  not  denied  him)  that  he  fell  sicic,  v.  2. 
Fleshly  lusts  are  their  own  punishment, 
and  not  only  war  against  the  soul,  but  against 
the  body  too,  and  are  the  rottenness  of  the 
bones.  See  what  a  hard  master  sinners 
serve,  and  how  heavy  his  yoke  is. 

II.  The  devil,  as  a  subtle  serpent,  put  it 
into  his  head  how  to  compass  this  wicked 
design.  Amnon  had  a  friend  (so  he  called 
him,  but  he  was  really  an  enemy  to  him), 
a  kinsman,  that  had  in  him  more  of  David's 
blood  (for  he  was  his  nephew)  than  of  David's 
spirit,  for  he  was  a  subtle  man,  cunning  to 
carry  on  any  bad  design,  especially  an  in- 
trigue of  this  nature,  v.  3. 

1.  He  took  notice  that  Amnon  looked  ill, 
and,  being  a  subtle  man,  concluded  that  he 
was  love-sick  (u.  4),  and  asks  him,  "  Why 
art  thou,  being  the  king's  son,  lean  from  day 
to  day  ?  Why  dost  thou  pine,  being  the 
king's  eldest  son,  and  heir  to  the  crown. 
Being  the  king's  son,"  (1.)  "Thou  hast  the 
pleasures  of  the  court  to  divert  thee ;  take 
these  pleasures  then,  and  with  them  drive 
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and  comfort  are  not  always  to  be  found  in 
royal  palaces.  With  much  more  reason 
may  we  ask  dejected  and  disconsolate  saints 
why  they,  who  are  the  children  of  the  King 
of  kings  and  heirs  of  the  crown  of  life,  are 
thus  lean  from  day  to  day.  (2.)  "Thou  hast 
the  power  of  a  prince  to  command  what  thou 
wantest  and  wishest  for;  use  that  power 
therefore,  and  gratify  thyself.  Pine  not 
away  for  that  which,  lawful  or  unlawful, 
thou,  being  the  king's  son,  mayest  have. 
Quicquid  libet  licet — Your  will  is  law."  Thus 
Jezebel  to  Ahab  in  a  like  case  (1  Kings  xxi. 
7),  Dost  not  thou  govern  Israel  ?  The  abuse 
of  power  is  the  most  dangerous  temptation 
of  the  great. 

2.  Amnon  having  the  impudence  to  own 
his  wicked  lust,  miscalling  it  love  (1  love 
TamarJ,  Jonadab  put  him  in  a  way  to  com- 
pass his  design,  v.  5.  Had  he  been  what  he 
pretended  (Amnon's  friend),  he  would  have 
startled  at  the  mention  of  such  horrid 
wickedness,  would  have  laid  before  him  the 
evil  of  it,  what  an  offence  it  was  to  God  and 
what  a  wrong  to  his  own  soul  to  entertain 
such  a  vile  thought,  of  what  fatal  conse- 
quence it  would  be  to  him  to  cherish  and 
prosecute  it ;  he  would  have  used  his  subtlety 
to  divert  Amnon  from  it,  by  recommending 
some  other  person  to  him,  whom  he  might 
lawfully  marry.  But  he  seems  not  at  all 
surprised  at  it,  objects  not  either  the  un- 
lawfulness or  the  difficulty,  the  reproach  or 
so  much  as  his  father's  displeasure,  but  puts 
him  in  the  way  to  get  Tamar  to  his  bed-siae, 
and  then  he  might  do  as  he  pleased.  Note, 
The  case  of  those  is  very  miserable  whose 
friends,  instead  of  admonishing  and  reprov- 
ing them,  flatter  them  and  forward  them  in 
their  sinful  ways,  and  are  their  counsellors 
and  contrivers  to  do  wickedly.  Amnon  is 
already  sick,  but  goes  about ;  he  must  take 
upon  him  to  be  so  ill  (and  his  thin  looks  will 
give  colour  enough  to  the  pretence)  as  not 
to  be  able  to  get  up,  and  to  have  no  appetite 
to  any  thing  but  just  that  which  pleases  his 
fancy.  Dainty  meat  is  abhorred,  Job  xxxiii. 
20.  The  best  dish  from  the  king's  table 
cannot  please  him ;  but,  if  he  can  eat  any 
thing,  it  must  be  from  his  sister  Tamar 's  fair 
hand.     This  is  what  he  is  advised  to. 

3.  Amnon  followed  these  directions,  and 
thus  got  Tamar  within  his  reach  :  He  made 
himself  sick,  v.  6.  Thus  he  lieth  in  wait 
secretly,  as  a  lion  in  his  den,  to  catch  the 
poor,  and  to  draw  them  into  his  net,  Ps.  x. 
8 — 10.  David  was  always  fond  of  his  child- 
ren, and  concerned  if  any  thing  ailed  them  : 
he  no  sooner  hears  that  Amnon  is  sick  than 
he  comes  himself  to  visit  him.  Let  parents 
learn  hence  to  be  tender  of  their  children 
and  compassionate  towards  them.  The  sick 
child  commonly  the  mother  comforteth  (Isa. 
Ixvi.  13),  but  let  not  the  father  be  uncon- 
cerned. We  may  suppose  that  when  David 
came  to  see  his  sick  son  he  gave  him  good 
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counsel  to  make  a  riglit  use  of  his  affliction, 
and  prayed  with  him,  which  yet  did  not  alter 
his  wicked  purpose.  At  parting,  the  indul- 
gent father  asks,  "  Is  there  any  thing  thou 
hast  a  mind  to,  that  I  can  procure  for  thee  ?" 
"  Yes,  Sir,"  says  the  dissembling  son,  "  my 
stomach  is  weak,  and  I  know  not  of  any 
thing  I  can  eat,  unless  it  be  a  cake  of  my 
sister  Tamar's  making,  and  I  cannot  be  sa- 
tisfied that  It  is  so  unless  I  see  her  make  it, 
and  it  will  do  me  the  more  good  if  I  eat  it  at 
her  hand.'  David  saw  no  reason  to  suspect 
any  mischief  intended.  God  hid  his  heart 
from  understanding  in  this  matter.  He 
therefore  immediately  orders  Tamar  to  go 
and  attend  her  sick  brother,  v.  7.  He  does 
it  very  innocently,  but  afterwards,  no  doubt, 
reflected  upon  it  with  great  regret.  Tamar 
as  innocently  goes  to  her  brother's  chamber, 
neither  dreading  any  abuse  (why  should  she 
from  a  brother,  a  sick  brother?)  nor  dis- 
daining, in  obedience  to  her  father  and  love 
to  her  brother  (though  but  her  half-brother), 
to  be  his  nurse,  v.  8,  9.  Though  she  was  a 
king's  daughter,  a  great  beauty  {v.  1),  and 
well  dressed  (u.  18),  yet  she  did  not  think  it 
below  her  to  knead  cakes  and  bake  them, 
nor  would  she  have  done  this  now  if  she  had 
not  been  used  to  it.  Good  house-wifery  is 
not  a  thing  below  the  greatest  ladies,  nor 
ought  they  to  think  it  a  disparagement  to 
them.  The  virtuous  woman,  whose  hus- 
band sits  among  the  elders,  yet  ivorks  will- 
ingly with  her  hands,  Prov.  xxxi.  13.  Modern 
ages  have  not  been  destitute  of  such  instances, 
nor  is  it  so  unfashionable  as  some  would 
make  it.  Preparing  for  the  sick  should  be 
more  the  care  and  delight  of  the  ladies  than 
preparing  for  the  nice,  charity  more  than 
curiosity. 

4.  Having  got  her  to  him,  he  contrives  to 
have  her  alone;  for  the  adulterer  (much  more 
80  vile  an  adulterer  as  this)  is  in  care  that  no 
eye  see  him,  Job  xxiv.  15.  The  meat  is  ready, 
but  he  cannot  eat  while  he  is  looked  at  by 
those  about  him ;  they  must  all  be  turned 
out,  V.  9-  The  sick  must  be  humoured,  and 
think  they  have  a  privilege  to  command. 
Tamar  is  willing  to  humour  him;  her  chaste 
and  virtuous  soul  has  not  the  least  thought 
of  that  which  his  polluted  breast  is  full  of; 
and  therefore  she  makes  no  scruple  of  being 
alone  with  him  in  the  inner  chamber,  v.  10. 
And  now  the  mask  is  thrown  off,  the  meat  is 
thrown  by,  and  the  wicked  wretch  calls  her 
sister,  and  yet  impudently  courts  her  to  come 
and  lie  with  him,  i?.  11.  It  was  a  base  affront 
to  her  virtue  to  think  it  possible  to  persuade 
her  to  consent  to  such  wickedness  when  he 
knew  her  behaviour  to  be  always  exemplarily 
modest  and  virtuous.  But  it  is  common  for 
those  that  live  in  uncleanness  to  think  others 
such  as  themselves,  at  least  tinder  to  their 
sparks. 

■  III.  The  devil,  as  a  strong  tempter,  deafens 
his  ear  to  all  the  reasonings  with  which  she 
resisted  his  assaults  and  would  have  per- 
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suaded  him  to  desist.  We  may  well  imagine 
what  a  surprise  and  terror  it  was  to  the  young 
lady  to  be  thus  attacked,  how  she  blushed 
and  how  she  trembled;  yet,  in  this  great 
confusion,  nothing  could  be  said  more  per- 
tinently, nor  with  greater  strength  of  argu- 
ment, than  what  she  said  to  him.  1.  She 
calls  him  brother,  reminding  him  of  the  near- 
ness of  the  relation,  which  made  it  unlawful 
for  him  to  marry  her,  much  more  to  debauch 
her.  It  was  expressly  forbidden  (Lev.  xviii. 
9)  under  a  severe  penalty.  Lev.  xx.  17. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  lest  the  love  that 
should  be  among  relations  degenerate  into 
lust.  2.  She  entreats  him  not  to  force 
her,  which  intimates  that  she  would  never 
consent  to  it  in  any  degree ;  and  what  satis- 
faction could  he  take  in  offering  violence? 

3.  She  lays  before  him  the  great  wickedness 
of  it.  It  is  folly  ;  all  sin  is  so,  especially 
uncleanness.  It  is  wickedness  of  the  worst 
kind.  Such  abominations  ought  not  to  be 
committed  in  Israel,  among  the  professing 
people  of  God,  that  have  better  statutes  than 
the  heathen  have.  We  are  Israelites ;  if  we 
do  such  things,  we  are  more  inexcusable 
than  others,  and  our  condemnation  will  be 
more  intolerable,  for  we  reproach  the  Lord, 
and  that  worthy  name  by  which  we  are  called. 

4.  She  represents  to  him  the  shame  of  it, 
which  perhaps  might  influence  him  more 
than  the  sin  of  it :  "  For  my  part,  whither 
shall  I  cause  my  shame  to  go  ?  If  it  should 
be  concealed,  yet  I  shall  blush  to  think  of  it 
as  long  as  I  live ;  and,  if  ever  it  be  known, 
how  shall  I  be  able  to  look  any  of  my  friends 
in  the  face  ?  For  thy  part,  thou  shalt  be  as 
one  of  the  fools  in  Israel,"  that  is,  "  Thou 
wilt  be  looked  upon  as  an  atrocious  de- 
bauchee, the  worst  of  men ;  thou  wilt  lose  thy 
interest  in  the  esteem  of  all  that  are  wise  and 
good,  and  so  wilt  be  set  aside  as  unfit  to  rule, 
though  the  first-born ;  for  Israel  will  never  sub- 
mit to  the  government  of  such  a  fool.''  Pros- 
pect of  shame,  especially  everlasting  shame, 
should  deter  us  from  sin.  5.  To  divert  him 
from  his  wicked  purpose  at  this  time,  and  (if 
possible)  to  get  clear  of  him,  she  intimates  to 
him  that  probably  the  king,  rather  than  he 
should  die  for  love  of  her,  would  dispense 
with  the  divine  law  and  let  him  marry  her : 
not  as  if  she  thought  he  had  such  a  dispens- 
ing power,  or  would  pretend  to  it ;  but  she 
was  confident  that,  upon  notice  given  to  the 
king  by  himself  of  this  wicked  desire,  which 
he  would  scarcely  have  believed  from  any 
one  else,  he  would  take  an  effectual  course  to 
protect  her  from  him.  But  all  her  arts  and 
all  her  arguments  availed  not.  His  proud 
spirit  cannot  bear  a  denial ;  but  her  comfort, 
and  honour,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  her, 
must  be  sacrificed  to  his  brutish  and  out- 
rageous lust,  V.  14.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
Amnon,  though  young,  had  long  lived  a  lewd 
Ufe,  which  his  father  cither  knew  not  or 
punished  not;  for  a  man  could  not,  of  a  sud- 
den, arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  wickedness  as 
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this.  But  is  this  his  love  to  Tamar  ?  Is  this 
the  recompence  he  gives  her  for  her  readiness 
to  attend  him  in  his  sickness  ?  Will  he  deal 
with  his  sister  as  with  a  harlot  ?  Base  villain! 
God  deliver  all  that  are  modest  and  virtuous 
from  such  wicked  and  unreasonable  men. 

IV.  The  devil,  as  a  tormentor  and  be- 
trayer, immediately  turns  his  love  of  her  into 
hatred  (v.  15):  He  hated  her  with  great 
hatred,  greatly,  so  it  is  in  the  margin,  and 
grew  as  outrageous  in  his  malice  as  he  had 
been  in  his  lust. 

1.  He  basely  turned  her  out  of  doors  by 
force ;  nay,  as  if  he  now  disdained  to  touch 
her  with  his  own  hands,  he  ordered  his 
servant  to  pull  her  out  and  bolt  the  door  after 
her,  V.  17.  Now,  (1.)  The  innocent  injured 
lady  had  reason  to  resent  this  as  a  great 
affront,  and  in  some  respects  (as  she  says, 
V.  1 6)  worse  than  the  former ;  for  nothing 
could  have  been  done  more  barbarous  and 
ill-natured,  or  more  disgraceful  to  her.  Had 
he  taken  care  to  conceal  what  was  done, 
her  honour  would  have  been  lost  to  herself 
only.  Had  he  gone  down  on  his  knees  and 
begged  her  pardon,  it  might  have  been  some 
little  reparation.  Had  he  given  her  time  to 
compose  herself  after  the  horrid  confusion 
she  was  put  into,  she  might  have  kept  her 
countenance  when  she  went  out,  and  so  have 
kept  her  counsel.  But  to  dismiss  her  thus 
hurried,  thus  rudely,  as  if  she  had  done  some 
wicked  thing,  obliged  her,  in  her  own  de- 
fence, to  proclaim  the  wrong  that  had  been 
done  her.  (2.)  We  may  learn  from  it  both 
the  malignity  of  sin  (unbridled  passions  are 
as  bad  as  unbridled  appetites)  and  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  sin  (at  last,  it  bites 
like  a  serpent);  for  here  we  find,  [l.]  That 
sins,  sweet  in  the  commission,  afterwards 
become  odious  and  painful,  and  the  sinner's 
own  conscience  makes  them  so  to  himself. 
Amnon  hated  Tamar  because  she  would  not 
consent  to  his  wickedness,  and  so  take  part 
of  the  blame  upon  herself,  but  to  the  last 
resisted  it,  and  reasoned  against  it,  and  so 
threw  all  the  blame  upon  him.  Had  he 
hated  the  sin,  and  loathed  himself  for  it,  we 
might  have  hoped  he  was  penitent.  Godly 
sorrow  worketh  indignation,  2  Cor.  vii.  11. 
But  to  hate  the  person  he  had  abused  showed 
that  his  conscience  was  terrified,  but  his 
heart  not  at  all  humbled.  See  what  deceitful 
pleasures  those  of  the  flesh  are,  how  soon 
they  pass  away,  and  turn  into  loathing ;  see 
Ezek.  xxiii.  17.  [2.]  That  sins,  secret  in  the 
commission,  afterwards  become  open  and 
public,  and  the  sinners  themselves  often 
make  them  so.  Their  own  tongues  fall  upon 
them.  The  Jewish  doctors  say  that,  upon 
the  occasion  of  this  wickedness  of  Amnon, 
a  law  was  made  that  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  should  never  be  alone  to- 
gether ;  for,  said  they,  if  the  king's  daughter 
be  so  used,  what  will  become  of  the  children 
of  private  men  ? 

2.  We  must  now  leave  the  cimiiualto  the 
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terrors  of  his  own  guilty  conscience,  and  en- 
quire what  becomes  of  the  poor  victim.  (1.) 
She  bitterly  lamented  the  injury  she  had  re . 
ceived,  as  it  was  a  stain  to  her  honour, 
though  no  real  blemish  to  her  virtue.  She 
tore  her  fine  clothes  in  token  of  her  grief, 
and  put  ashes  upon  her  head,  to  deform  her- 
self, loathing  her  own  beauty  and  ornaments, 
because  they  had  occasioned  Amnon's  un- 
lawful love;  and  she  went  on  crying  for 
another's  sin,  v.  19.  (2.)  She  retired  to  her 
brother  Absalom's  house,  because  he  was  her 
own  brother,  and  there  she  lived  in  solitude 
and  sorrow,  in  token  of  her  modesty  and  de- 
testation of  uncleanness.  Absalom  spoke 
kindly  to  her,  bade  her  pass  by  the  injury  for 
the  present,  designing  himself  to  revenge  it, 
V.  20.  It  should  seem  by  Absalom's  question 
(Has  Amnon  been  with  thee  ?)  that  Amnon 
was  notorious  for  such  lewd  practices,  so  that 
it  was  dangerous  for  a  modest  woman  to  be 
with  him;  this  Absalom  might  know,  and 
yet  Tamar  be  wholly  ignorant  of  it. 

21  But  when  king  David  heard  of 
all  these  things,  he  was  very  wroth. 
22  And  Absalom  spake  unto  his  bro- 
ther Amnon  neither  good  nor  bad: 
for  Absalom  hated  Amnon,  because 
he  had  forced  his  sister  Tamar.  23 
And  it  came  to  pass  after  two  full 
years,  that  Absalom  had  sheep- 
shearers  in  Baal-hazor,  which  is  be- 
side Ephraim  :  and  Absalom  invited 
all  the  king's  sons.  24  And  Absa- 
lom came  to  the  king,  and  said,  Be- 
hold now,  thy  servant  hath  sheep- 
shearers  ;  let  the  king,  I  beseech  thee, 
and  his  servants  go  with  thy  servant. 
25  And  the  king  said  to  Absalom, 
Nay,  my  son,  let  us  not  all  now  go, 
lest  we  be  chargeable  unto  thee.  And 
he  pressed  him :  howbeit  he  would 
not  go,  but  blessed  him.  26  Then 
said  Absalom,  If  not,  I  pray  thee,  let 
my  brother  Amnon  go  with  us.  And 
the  king  said  unto  him.  Why  should 
he  go  with  thee  ?  27  But  Absalom 
pressed  him,  that  he  let  Amnon  and 
all  the  king's  sons  go  with  him.  28 
Now  Absalom  had  commanded  his 
servants,  saying,  Mark  ye  now  when 
Amnon's  heart  is  merry  with  wine, 
and  when  I  say  unto  you.  Smite  Am- 
non ;  then  kill  him,  fear  not :  have  not 
I  commanded  you?  be  courageous, 
and  be  vahant.  29  And  the  servants 
of  Absalom  did  unto  Amnon  as  Ab- 
salom had  commanded.     Then  all  the 
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king's  sons  arose,  and  ever)'^  man  gat 
him  up  upon  his  mule,  and  fled. 

What  Solomon  says  of  the  beginning  of 
strife  is  as  true  of  the  beginning  of  all  sin, 
it  is  as  the  letting  forth  of  water ;  when  once 
the  flood-gates  are  plucked  up,  an  inundation 
follows ;  one  mischief  begets  another,  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  what  shall  be  in  the  end 
thereof. 

I.  We  are  here  told  how  David  resented 
the  tidings  of  Amnon's  sin :  He  was  very 
wroth,  t?.  21.  So  he  had  reason  to  be,  that 
his  own  son  should  do  such  a  wicked  thing 
and  draw  him  to  be  accessory  to  it.  It  would 
be  a  reproach  to  him  for  not  giving  him  a 
better  education ;  it  would  be  a  blot  upon 
his  family,  the  ruin  of  his  daughter,  a  bad 
example  to  his  kingdom,  and  a  wrong  to  his 
son's  soul.  But  was  it  enough  for  him  to 
be  angry  ?  He  ought  to  have  punished  his 
son  for  it,  and  have  put  him  to  open  shame ; 
both  as  a  father  and  as  a  king  he  had  power 
to  do  it.      But  the  LXX.  here  adds  these 

-  words  :  But  he  saddened  not  the  spirit  of  his 
son  Amnon,  because  he  loved  him,  because  he 
was  his  first-born.  He  fell  into  Eli's  error, 
whose  sons  made  themselves  vile,  and  he 
frowned  not  on  them.  If  Amnon  was  dear 
to  him,  his  punishing  him  would  have 
been  so  much  the  greater  punishment  to 
himself  for  his  own  uncleanness.  But  he 
cannot  bear  the  shame  those  must  submit  to 
who  correct  that  in  others  which  they  are 
conscious  of  in  themselves,  and  therefore  his 
anger  must  serve  instead  of  his  justice  ;  and 
this  hardens  sinners,  Eccl.  viii.  11. 

II.  How  Absalom  resented  it.  He  resolves 
already  to  do  the  part  of  a  judge  in  Israel ; 
and,  since  his  father  will  not  punish  Amnon, 
he  will,  from  a  principle,  not  of  justice  or 
zeal  for  virtue,  but  of  revenge,  because  he 
reckons  himself  affronted  in  the  abuse  done 
to  his  sister.  Their  mother  was  daughter 
to  a  heathen  pnnce  (cA.  iii.  3),  which  perhaps 
they  were  upbraided  with  sometimes  by  their 
brethren,  as  children  of  a  stranger.  As 
such  a  one  Absalom  thought  his  sister  was 
now  treated  ;  and,  if  Amnon  thought  her  fit 
to  be  made  his  harlot,  he  would  think  him 
fit  to  be  made  his  slave.  This  enraged  him, 
and  nothing  less  than  the  blood  of  Amnon 
will  quench  his  rage.     Here  we  have, 

1.  The  design  conceived:  Absalom  hated 
Amnon  (».  22),  and  he  that  hateth  his  brother 
is  a  murderer  already,  and,  like  Cain,  is  of 
that  wicked  one,  1  John  iii.  12,  15.  Absa- 
lom's hatred  of  his  brother's  crime  would 
have  been  commendable,  and  he  might  justly 
have  prosecuted  him  for  it  by  a  due  course 
of  law,  for  example  to  others,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  some  compensation  to  his  injured 
sister;  but  to  hate  his  person,  and  design 
his  death  by  assassination,  was  to  put  a  great 
affront  upon  God,  by  offering  to  repair  the 
breach  of  his  seventh  commandment  by  the 
violation  of  his  sixth,  as  if  they  were  not  all 
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alike  sacred.  But  he  that  said.  Do  not  com- 
mit adultery,  said  also.  Do  not  kill,  James 
ii.  11. 

2.  The  design  concealed.  He  said  nothing 
to  Amnon  of  this  matter,  either  good  or  bad, 
appeared  as  if  he  did  not  know  it,  and  main- 
tained towards  him  his  usual  civility,  only 
waiting  for  a  fair  opportunity  to  do  him  a 
mischief.  That  malice  is  the  worst,  (1.) 
Which  is  hidden  closely,  and  has  no  vent 
given  to  it.  If  Absalom  had  reasoned  the 
matter  with  Amnon,  he  might  have  convinced 
him  of  his  sin  and  brought  him  to  repent- 
ance; but,  saying  nothing,  Amnon's  heart 
was  hardened,  and  his  own  more  and  more 
embittered  against  him  ;  therefore  rebuking 
our  neighbour  is  opposed  to  hating  him  in 
our  hearts.  Lev.  xix.  17-  Let  passion  have 
vent  and  it  will  spend  itself.  (2.)  Which  is 
gilded  over  with  a  show  of  friendship;  so 
Absalom's  was,  his  words  smoother  than  but- 
ter but  war  in  his  heart.  See  Prov,  xxvi.  26. 
(3.)  Which  is  harboured  long.  Two  full 
years  Absalom  nursed  this  root  of  bitterness, 
V.  24.  It  may  be,  at  first,  he  did  not  intend 
to  kill  his  brother  (for,  if  he  had,  he  might 
have  had  as  fair  an  opportunity  to  do  it  as  he 
had  at  last),  and  only  waited  for  an  occasion 
to  disgrace  him  or  do  him  some  other  mis- 
chief; but  in  time  his  hatred  ripened  to  this, 
that  he  would  be  no  less  than  the  death  of 
him.  If  the  sun  going  down  once  upon  the 
wrath  gives  such  place  to  the  devil  (as  is  inti- 
mated, Eph.  iv.  26,  27),  what  would  the  sun- 
sets of  two  full  years  do  ? 

3.  The  design  laid.  (J .)  Absalom  has  a 
feast  at  his  house  in  the  country,  as  Nabal 
had,  on  occasion  of  his  sheep-shearing, «.  23. 
Attentive  as  Absalom  was  to  his  person  (ch. 
xiv.  26),  and  as  high  as  he  looked,  he  knew 
the  state  of  his  flocks  and  looked  well  to  his 
herds.  Those  who  have  no  other  care  about 
their  estates  in  the  country  than  how  to  spend 
them  in  the  town  take  a  ready  way  to  see  the 
end  of  them.  Whem  Absalom  had  sheep- 
shearers  he  would  himself  be  with  them. 
(2.)  To  this  feast  he  invites  the  king  his 
father,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  (v. 
24),  not  only  that  he  might  have  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  his  respects  to  them,  but 
that  he  might  make  himself  the  more  re- 
spected among  his  neighbours.  Those  that 
are  akin  to  great  folks  are  apt  to  value  them- 
selves too  much  on  their  kindred.  (3.)  The  king 
would  not  go  himself,  because  he  would  not 
put  him  to  the  expense  of  his  entertainment, 
V.  25.  It  seems  Absalom  had  an  estate  in 
his  own  hands,  on  which  he  lived  like  him- 
self; the  king  had  given  it  to  him,  but  would 
have  him  to  be  a  good  husband  of  it :  in  both 
these  he  is  an  example  to  parents,  when  their 
children  have  grown  up,  to  give  them  a  com- 
petency to  live  upon,  according  to  their  rank, 
and  then  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  live 
above  it,  especially  that  they  be  no  way  ac- 
cessory to  their  doing  so.  It  is  prudent  for 
young  house-keepers  to  begin  as  they  can 
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hold  out,  and  not  to  spend  the  wool  upon  the 
Bhearing  of  it.  (4.)  Absalom  got  leave  for 
Amnon,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  king's  sons, 
to  come  and  grace  his  table  in  the  country, 
V.  26,  27.  Absalom  had  so  effectually  con- 
cealed his  enmity  to  Amnon  that  David  saw 
no  reason  to  suspect  any  design  upon  him 
in  that  particular  invitation :  "  Let  my  bro- 
ther Amnon  go  ;"  but  this  would  make  the 
stroke  more  cutting  to  David  that  he  was 
himself  drawn  in  to  consent  to  that  which 
gave  the  opportunity  for  it,  as  before,  v.  7- 
It  seems,  David's  sons,  though  grown  up, 
continued  to  pay  such  a  deference  to  their 
father  as  not  to  go  such  a  small  journey  as 
this  without  his  leave.  Thus  ought  children, 
even  when  they  have  become  men  and  women, 
to  honour  their  parents,  consult  them,  and 
do  nothing  material  without  their  consent, 
much  less  against  their  mind. 

4.  The  design  executed,  v.  28,  29.  (1.) 
Absalom's  entertainment  was  very  plentiful ; 
for  he  resolves  that  they  shall  all  be  merry 
with  wine,  at  least  concludes  that  Amnon 
will  be  so,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  apt  to 
drink  to  excess.  But,  (2.)  The  orders  he 
gave  to  his  servants  concerning  Amnon,  that 
they  should  mingle  his  blood  with  his  wine, 
were  very  barbarous.  Had  he  challenged 
him,  and,  in  reliance  upon  the  goodness  of 
his  cause  and  the  justice  of  God,  fought  him 
himself,  though  that  would  have  been  bad 
enough,  yet  it  would  have  been  more  honour- 
able and  excusable  (our  ancient  law,  in  some 
cases,  allowed  trial  by  battle) ;  but  to  murder 
him,  as  he  did,  was  to  copy  Cain's  example, 
only  that  the  reason  made  a  difference :  Abel 
was  slain  for  his  righteousness,  Amnon  for 
his  wickedness.  Observe  the  aggravations  of 
this  sin : — [l.]  He  would  have  Amnon  slain 
when  his  heart  was  merry  with  wine,  and  he 
was  consequently  least  apprehensive  of  dan- 
ger, least  able  to  resist  it,  and  also  least  fit 
to  go  out  of  the  world;  as  if  his  malice 
aimed  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body,  not 
giving  him  time  to  say.  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me.  What  a  dreadful  surprise  hath 
death  been  to  many,  whose  hearts  have  been 
overcharged  with  surfeiting  and  drunkenness  ! 
[2.]  His  servants  must  be  employed  to  do  it, 
and  so  involved  in  the  guilt.  He  was  to  give 
the  word  of  command — Smite  Amnon  ;  and 
then  they,  in  obedience  to  him,  and,  upon 
presumption  that  his  authority  would  bear 
them  out,  must  Izill  him.  What  an  impious 
defiance  does  he  bid  to  the  divine  law,  when, 
though  the  command  of  God  is  express. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill,  he  bids  them  kill  Amnon, 
with  this  warrant,  "Have  not  I  commanded 
you?  That  is  enough.  Be  courageous,  and 
fear  neither  God  nor  man."  Those  servants 
are  ill  taught  who  obey  their  masters  in  con- 
tradiction to  God,  and  those  are  wicked  mas- 
ters who  have  taught  them  to  do  so.  Those 
are  too  obsequious  that  will  damn  their  souls 
to  please  their  masters,  whose  big  words 
cannot    secure    them    from    God's    wrath. 


Masters  must  always  command  their  servants 
as  those  that  know  they  also  have  a  Master 
in  heaven.  [3.]  He  did  it  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  king's  sons,  of  whom  it  is  said  {ch. 
viii.  18)  that  they  were  chief  rulers  j  so  that 
it  was  an  affront  to  public  justice  which  they 
had  the  administration  of,  and  to  the  king 
his  father  whom  they  represented,  and  a 
contempt  of  that  sword  which  should  have 
been  a  terror  to  his  evil  deeds,  while  his  evil 
deeds,  on  the  contrary,  were  a  terror  to  those 
that  bore  it.  [4.]  There  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  Absalom  did  this,  not  only  to  re- 
venge his  sister's  quarrel,  but  to  make  way 
for  himself  to  the  throne,  which  he  was  am- 
bitious of,  and  which  he  would  stand  fair  for 
if  Amnon  the  eldest  son  was  taken  offl 
When  the  word  of  command  was  given 
Absalom's  servants  failed  not  to  execute  it, 
being  buoyed  up  with  an  opinion  that  their 
master,  being  now  next  heir  to  the  crown 
(for  Chileab  was  dead,  as  bishop  Patrick 
thinks),  would  save  them  from  harm.  Now 
the  threatened  sword  is  drawn  in  David's 
house  which  should  not  depart  from  it.  First, 
His  eldest  son  falls  by  it,  himself  being,  by 
his  wickedness,  the  cause  of  it,  and  his  father, 
by  his  connivance,  accessory  to  it.  Secondly, 
All  his  sons  flee  from  it,  and  come  home  in 
terror,  not  knowing  how  far  their  brother 
Absalom's  bloody  design  might  extend.  See 
what  mischief  sin  makes  in  families. 

30  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  they 
were  in  the  way,  that  tidings  came  to 
David,  saying,  Absalom  hath  slain  all 
the  king's  sons,  and  there  is  not  one 
of  them  left.  3 1  Then  the  king  arose, 
and  tare  his  garments,  and  lay  on  the 
earth ;  and  all  his  servants  stood  by 
with  their  clothes  rent.  32  And  Jo- 
nadab,  the  son  of  Shimeah  David's 
brother,  answered  and  said.  Let  not 
my  lord  suppose  that  they  have  slain 
all  the  young  men  the  king's  sons ; 
for  Amnon  only  is  dead :  for  by  the 
appointment  of  Absalom  this  hath 
been  determined  from  the  day  that 
he  forced  his  sister  Tamar.  33  Now 
therefore  let  not  my  lord  the  king 
take  the  thing  to  his  heart,  to  think 
that  all  the  king's  sons  are  dead :  for 
Amnon  only  is  dead.  34  But  Absa- 
lom fled.  And  the  young  man  that 
kept  the  watch  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
looked,  and,  behold,  there  came  much 
people  by  the  way  of  the  hill  side  be- 
hind him.  35  And  Jonadab  said  unto 
the  king,  Behold,  the  king's  sons 
come :  as  thy  servant  said,  so  it  is. 
36  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as 
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he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  that, 
behold,  the  king's  sons  came,  and 
Hfted  up  their  voice  and  wept :  and 


the  king  also  and  all  his  servants 
wept  very  sore.  37  But  Absalom 
fled,  and  went  to  Talmai,  the  son  of 
Ammihud,  king  of  Geshur.  And  Da- 
vid mourned  for  his  son  every  day. 

38  So  Absalom  fled,  and  went  to 
Geshur,  and  was  there  three  years. 

39  And  the  soul  of  king  David  longed 
to  go  forth  unto  Absalom:  for  he 
was  comforted  concerning  Amnon, 
seeing  he  was  dead. 

Here  is,  I.  The  fright  that  David  was  put 
into  by  a  false  report  brought  to  Jerusalem 
that  Absalom  had  slain  all  the  king's  sons,  v. 
30.  It  is  common  for  fame  to  make  bad 
worse  ;  and  the  first  news  of  such  a  thing  as 
this  represents  it  as  more  dreadful  than  af- 
ter\vards  it  proves.  Let  us  not  therefore  be 
afraid  of  evil  tidings,  while  they  want  con- 
firmation, but,  when  we  hear  the  worst,  hope 
the  best,  at  least  hope  better.  However, 
this  false  news  gave  as  much  affliction  to 
David,  for  the  present,  as  if  it  had  been  true  ; 
he  tore  his  garments,  and  lay  on  the  earth, 
while  as  yet  it  was  only  a  flying  story,  v.  31. 
It  was  well  that  David  had  grace ;  he  had 
need  enough  of  it,  for  he  had  strong  passions. 

II.  The  rectifying  of  the  mistake  in  two 
ways: — 1.  By  the  sly  suggestions  of  Jona- 
dab,  David's  nephew,  who  could  tell  him, 
Amnon  only  is  dead,  and  not  all  the  king's 
sons  (v.  32,  33),  and  could  tell  him  too  that 
it  was  done  by  the  appointment  of  Absalom, 
and  designed  from  the  day  Amnon  forced  his 
sister  Tamar.  What  a  wicked  man  was  he, 
if  he  knew  all  this  or  had  any  cause  to  sus- 
pect it,  that  he  did  not  make  David  ac- 
quainted with  it  sooner,  that  means  might 
be  used  to  make  up  the  quarrel,  or  at  least 
that  David  might  not  throw  Amnon  into  the 
mouth  of  danger  by  letting  him  go  to  Ab- 
salom's house.  If  we  do  not  our  utmost  to 
prevent  mischief,  we  make  ourselves  acces- 
sory to  it.  If  we  say,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not ; 
doth  not  he  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider 
whether  we  did  or  no  ?  See  Pro  v.  xxiv.  11, 
12.  It  is  well  if  Jonadab  was  not  as  guilty 
of  Amnon's  death  as  he  was  of  his  sin  ;  such 
friends  do  those  prove  who  are  hearkened 
to  as  counsellors  to  do  wickedly :  he  that 
would  not  be  so  kind  as  to  prevent  Amnon's 
sin  would  not  be  so  kind  as  to  prevent  his 
ruin,  when,  it  should  seem,  he  might  have 
done  both.  2.  By  the  safe  return  of  all  the 
king's  sons  except  Amnon.  They  and  their 
attendants  were  speedily  discovered  by  the 
watch  (v.  34,  35),  and  soon  arrived,  to  show 
themselves  alive,  but  to  bring  the  certain  sad 
news  that  Absalom  had  murdered  their  bro- 
ther Amnon.  The  grief  David  had  been 
in  for  that  which  was  not  made  him  the 
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better  able  to  bear  that  which  was,  by  giving 
him  a  sensible  occasion,  when  he  was  unde- 
ceived, to  thank  God  that  all  his  sons  were 
not  dead :  yet  that  Amnon  was  dead,  and 
slain  by  his  own  brother  in  such  a  treache- 
rous barbarous  manner,  was  enough  to  put 
the  king  and  court,  the  king  and  kingdom, 
into  real  mourning.  Sorrow  is  never  more 
reasonable  than  when  there  is  sin  in  the  case. 

III.  Absalom's  flight  from  justice :  Ab- 
salom immediately  fled,  v.  34.  He  was  now 
as  much  afraid  of  the  king's  sons  as  they 
were  of  him ;  they  fled  from  his  malice,  he 
from  their  justice.  No  part  of  the  land  of 
Israel  could  shelter  him.  The  cities  of  refuge 
gave  no  protection  to  a  wilful  murderer. 
Though  David  had  let  Amnon's  incest  go 
unpunished,  Absalom  could  not  promise  him- 
self his  pardon  for  this  murder ;  so  express 
was  the  law  in  this  case,  and  so  well  known 
David's  justice,  and  his  dread  of  blood- 
guiltiness.  He  therefore  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  his  mother's  relations,  and  was 
entertained  by  his  grandfather  Talmai,  king 
of  Geshur  (v.  37),  and  there  he  was  protected 
three  years  (v.  38),  David  not  demanding  him, 
and  Talmai  not  thinking  himself  obliged  to 
send  him  back  unless  he  were  demanded. 

IV.  David's  uneasiness  for  his  absence. 
He  mourned  for  Amnon  a  good  while  (v. 
37) ;  but,  he  being  past  recal,  time  wore  off 
that  grief :  he  was  comforted  concerning  Am- 
non. It  also  wore  oflF  too  much  his  detesta- 
tion of  Absalom's  sin ;  instead  of  loathing 
him  as  a  murderer,  he  longs  to  go  forth  to 
him,  V.  39.  At  first  he  could  not  find  in  his 
heart  to  do  justice  on  him ;  now  he  can 
almost  find  in  his  heart  to  take  him  into  his 
favour  again.  This  was  David's  infirmity. 
Something  God  saw  in  his  heart  that  made  a 
difference,  else  we  should  have  thought  that 
he,  as  much  as  Eli,  honoured  his  sons  more 
than  God. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

How  Abialom  threw  himself  out  of  his  royal  father't  protection 
and  favour  we  read  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  which  left  him  an 
exile,  outlawed,  and  proicribed  ;  in  this  chapter  we  have  the 
arts  that  were  used  to  bring  him  and  his  father  together  again,  and 
how,  at  last,  it  was  done,  which  is  here  recorded  to  show  the 
fully  of  David  in  sparing  him  and  indulging  him  in  his  wickedness, 
for  which  he  was  soon  after  severely  corrected  by  his  unnatural 
rebellion.  I.  Joab,  by  bringing  a  feigned  issue  (as  the  lawyers 
speak)  to  be  tried  before  him,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  widow  of 
Tekoah,  gains  from  him  a  judgment  in  general,  That  the  case 
might  be  so  as  that  the  putting  of  a  murderer  to  death  ought  to 
he  dispensed  with,  ver.  1—20.  II.  Upon  the  apRlication  of  this, 
he  gains  from  him  an  order  to  bring  Absalom  back  tc  Jerusa 
lem,  while  yet  he  was  forbidden  the  court,  ver.  21— 'J4.  III. 
After  an  account  of  Absalom,  his  person,  and  family,  we  are 
told  how  at  length  he  was  introduced  by  Juab  into  the  king'c 
presence,  and  the  king  was  thoroughly  reconciled  to  him,  T«r. 
25-33. 


N' 


OW  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah 
perceived  that  the  king's  heart 
was  toward  Absalom.  2  And  Joab 
sent  to  Tekoah,  and  fetched  thence  a 
wise  woman,  and  said  unto  her,  I  pray 
thee,  feign  thyself  to  be  a  mourner, 
and  put  on  now  mourning  apparel, 
and  anoint  not  thyself  with  oil,  but 
be  as  a  woman  that  had  a  long  time 
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mourned  for  the  dead  :  3  And  come 
to  the  king,  and  speak  on  this  manner 
unto  him.  So  Joab  put  the  words 
in  her  mouth.  4  And  when  the 
woman  of  Tekoah  spake  to  the  king, 
she  fell  on  her  face  to  the  ground, 
and  did  obeisance,  and  said.  Help,  O 
king.  5  And  the  king  said  unto  her, 
What  aileth  thee  ?  And  she  answered, 
I  am  indeed  a  widow  woman,  and 
mine  husband  is  dead.  6  And  thy 
handmaid  had  two  sons,  and  they  two 
strove  together  in  the  field,  and  there 
j^ns  none  to  part  them,  but  the  one 
smote  the  other,  and  slew  him.  7 
And,  behold,  the  whole  family  is 
risen  against  thine  handmaid,  and  they 
said,  Deliver  him  that  smote  his  bro- 
ther, that  we  may  kill  him,  for  the 
life  of  his  brother  whom  he  slew;  and 
we  will  destroy  the  heir  also  :  and  so 
they  shall  quench  my  coal  which  is 
left,  and  shall  not  leave  to  my  hus- 
band neither  name  nor  remainder 
upon  the  earth.  8  And  the  king  salJ 
unto  the  woman.  Go  to  thine  house, 
and  I  will  give  charge  concerning 
thee.  9  And  the  woman  of  Tekoah 
said  unto  the  king.  My  lord,  O  king, 
the  iniquity  he  on  me,  and  on  my  fa- 
ther's house :  and  the  king  and  his 
throne  he  guiltless.  10  And  the  king 
said.  Whosoever  saith  aught  unto 
thee,  bring  him  to  me,  and  he  shall 
not  touch  thee  any  more.  11  Then 
said  she,  I  pray  thee,  let  the  king  re- 
member the  Lord  thy  God,  that 
thou  wouldest  not  suffer  the  revengers 
of  blood  to  destroy  any  more,  lest 
they  destroy  my  son.  And  he  said, 
As  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  not 
one  hair  of  thy  son  fall  to  the  earth. 
12  Then  the  woman  said.  Let  thine 
handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  speak  one 
word  unto  my  lord  the  king.  And 
he  said.  Say  on.  13  And  the  wo- 
man said,  Wherefore  then  hast  thou 
thought  such  a  thing  against  the  peo- 
ple of  God  ?  for  the  king  doth  speak 
this  thing  as  one  which  is  faulty,  in 
that  the  king  doth  not  fetch  home 
again  his  banished.  14  For  we  must 
needs  die,  and  are  as  water  spilt  on 
the  ground,  which  cannot  be  gathered 
up  again ;  neither  doth  God  respect 
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any  person:  yet  doth  he  devise  means, 
that  his  banished  be  not  expelled  from 
him.  15  Now  therefore  that  I  am 
come  to  speak  of  this  thing  unto  my 
lord  the  king,  it  is  because  the  people 
have  made  me  afraid  :  and  thy  hand- 
maid said,  I  will  now  speak  unto  the 
king;  it  may  be  that  the  king  will 
perform  the  request  of  his  handmaid. 
16  For  the  king  will  hear,  to  deliver 
his  handmaid  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
man  that  would  destroy  me  and  my 
son  together  out  of  the  inheritance  of 
God.  17  Then  thine  handmaid  said. 
The  word  of  my  lord  the  king  shall 
now  be  comfortable  :  for  as  an  angel 
of  God,  so  is  my  lord  the  king  to  dis- 
cern good  and  bad:  therefore  the 
Lord  thy  God  will  be  with  thee.  18 
Then  the  king  answered  and  said 
unto  the  woman.  Hide  not  from  me, 
I  pray  thee,  the  thing  that  I  shall  ask 
thee.  And  the  woman  said.  Let  my 
lord  the  king  now  speak.  19  And 
the  king  said.  Is  not  the  hand  of  Joab 
with  thee  in  all  this  ?  And  the  woman 
answered  and  said.  As  thy  soul  liveth, 
my  lord  the  king,  none  can  turn  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  from 
aught  that  my  lord  the  king  hath 
spoken :  for  thy  servant  Joab,  he 
bade  me,  and  he  put  all  these  words 
in  the  mouth  of  thine  handmaid  :  20 
To  fetch  about  this  form  of  speech 
hath  thy  servant  Joab  done  this  thing: 
and  my  lord  is  wise,  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  an  angel  of  God,  to  know 
all  things  that  are  in  the  earth. 

Here  is,  I.  Joab's  design  to  get  Absalom 
recalled  out  of  banishment,  his  crime  par- 
doned, and  his  attainder  reversed,?;.  1.  Joab 
made  himself  very  busy  in  this  affair.  1. 
As  a  courtier  that  was  studious,  by  all  ways 
possible,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  prince 
and  improve  his  interest  in  his  favour :  He 
perceived  that  the  king's  heart  was  towards 
Absalom,  and  that,  the  heat  of  his  displeasure 
being  over,  he  still  retained  his  old  afiection 
for  him,  and  only  wanted  a  friend  to  court 
him  to  be  reconciled,  and  to  contrive  for  him 
how  he  might  do  it  without  impeaching  the 
honour  of  his  justice.  Joab,  finding  how 
David  stood  affected,  undertook  this  good 
office.  2.  As  a  friend  to  Absalom,  for  whom 
perhaps  he  had  a  particular  kindness,  whom 
at  least  he  looked  upon  as  the  rising  sun,  to 
whom  it  was  his  interest  to  recommend  him- 
self. He  plainly  foresaw  that  his  father 
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would  at  length  be  reconciled  to  him,  and 
therefore  thought  he  should  make  both  his 
friends  if  he  were  instrumental  to  bring  it 
about.  3.  As  a  statesman,  and  one  con- 
cerned for  the  public  welfare.  He  knew  how 
much  Absalom  was  the  darling  of  the  people, 
and,  if  David  should  die  while  he  was  in 
banishment,  it  might  occasion  a  civil  war 
between  those  that  were  for  him  and  those 
that  we'-e  against  him;  for  it  is  probable 
that  thcagh  all  Israel  loved  his  person,  yet 
they  were  much  divided  upon  his  case.  4. 
As  one  who  was  himself  a  delinquent,  by 
the  murder  of  Abner.  He  was  conscious  to 
himself  of  the  guilt  of  blood,  and  that  he  was 
himself  obnoxious  to  public  justice,  and 
therefore  whatever  favour  he  could  procure 
to  be  shown  to  Absalom  would  corroborate 
his  reprieve. 

n.  His  contrivance  to  do  it  by  laying 
somewhat  of  a  parallel  case  before  the  king, 
which  was  done  so  dexterously  by  the  per- 
son he  employed  that  the  king  took  it  for  a 
real  case,  and  gave  judgment  upon  it,  as  he 
had  done  upon  Nathan's  parable ;  and,  the 
judgment  being  in  favour  of  the  criminal, 
the  manager  might,  by  that,  discover  his 
sentiments  so  far  as  to  venture  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  it,  and  to  show  that  it  was  the 
case  of  his  own  family,  which,  it  is  probable, 
she  was  instructed  not  to  proceed  to  if  the 
king's  judgment  upon  her  case  should  be 
severe. 

1.  The  person  he  employed  is  not  named, 
but  she  is  said  to  be  a  woman  of  Tekoah,  one 
whom  he  knew  to  be  fit  for  such  an  under- 
taking :  and  it  was  requisite  that  the  scene 
should  be  laid  at  a  distance,  that  David 
might  not  think  it  strange  that  he  had  not 
heard  of  the  case  before.  It  is  said,  She  was  a 
wise  woman,  one  that  had  a  quicker  wit  and  a 
readier  tongue  than  most  of  her  neighbours, 
V.  2.  The  truth  of  the  story  would  be  the 
less  suspected  when  it  came,  as  was  supposed, 
from  the  person's  own  mouth. 

2.  The  character  she  put  on  was  that  of  a 
disconsolate  widow,  v.  2.  Joab  knew  such 
a  one  would  have  an  easy  access  to  the  king, 
who  was  always  ready  to  comfort  the  mourn- 
ers, especially  the  mourning  widows,  having 
himself  mentioned  it  amongthe  titles  of  God's 
honour  that  he  is  a  Judge  of  the  widows,  Ps. 
Ixviii.  5.  God's  ear,  no  doubt,  is  more  open 
to  the  cries  of  the  afflicted,  and  his  heart  too, 
ihan  that  of  the  most  merciful  princes  on 
earth  can  be. 

3.  It  was  a  case  of  compassion  which  she 
had  to  represent  to  the  king,  and  a  case  in 
which  she  could  have  no  relief  but  from  the 
chancery  in  the  royal  breast,  the  law  (and 
consequently  the  judgment  of  all  the  inferior 
courts)  being  against  her.  She  tells  the  king 
that  she  had  buried  her  husband  (v.  5), — that 
she  had  two  sons  that  were  the  support  and 
comfort  of  her  widowed  state, — that  these 
two  (as  young  men  ard  apt  to  do)  fell  out  and 
fought,  and  one  of  them  unhappily  killed  the 
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other  (v.  6), — that,  for  her  part,  she  was  de- 
sirous to  protect  the  manslayer  (for,  as  Re- 
bekah  argued  concerning  her  two  sons.  Why 
should  she  be  deprived  of  them  both  in  one  day  f 
Gen,  x.xvii.  45),  but  though  she,  who  was 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  slain,  was  willing  to  let 
fall  the  demands  of  an  avenger  of  blood,  yet 
the  other  relations  insisted  upon  it  that  the 
surviving  brother  should  be  put  to  death  ac- 
cording to  law,  not  out  of  any  affection  either 
to  justice  or  to  the  memory  of  the  slain  bro- 
ther, but  that,  by  destroying  the  heir  (which 
they  had  the  impudence  to  own  was  the 
thing  they  aimed  at),  the  inheritance  might 
be  theirs  :  and  thus  they  would  cut  off,  (1.) 
Her  comfort :  "  They  shall  quench  my  coal, 
deprive  me  of  the  only  support  of  my  old 
age,  and  put  a  period  to  all  my  joy  in  this 
world,  which  is  reduced  to  this  one  coal." 
(2.)  Her  husband's  memory :  "  His  family 
will  be  quite  extinct,  and  they  will  leave  him 
neither  name  nor  remainder,"  v.  7. 

4.  The  king  promised  her  his  favour  and 
a  protection  for  her  son.  Observe  how  she 
improved  the  king's  compassionate  conces- 
sions. (1.)  Upon  the  representation  of  her 
case  he  promised  to  consider  of  it  and  to  give 
orders  about  it,  v.  8.  This  was  encouraging, 
that  he  did  not  dismiss  her  petition  with 
*'  Currat  lex — Let  the  law  take  its  course  ; 
blood  calls  for  blood,  and  let  it  have  what  it 
calls  for:"  but  he  will  take  time  to  enquire 
whether  the  allegations  of  her  petition  be 
true.  (2.)  The  woman  was  not  content  with 
this,  but  begged  that  he  would  immediately 
give  judgment  in  her  favour;  and  if  the 
matter  of  fact  were  not  as  she  represented 
it,  and  consequently  a  wrong  judgment  given 
upon  it,  let  her  bear  the  blame,  and  free  the 
king  and  his  throne  from  guilt,  v.  9.  Yet  her 
saying  this  would  not  acquit  the  king  if  he 
should  pass  sentence  without  taking  due 
cognizance  of  the  case.  (3.)  Being  thus 
pressed,  he  made  a  further  promise  that  she 
should  not  be  injured  nor  insulted  by  her 
adversaries,  but  he  would  protect  her  from 
all  molestation,  v.  10.  Magistrates  ought  to 
be  the  patrons  of  oppressed  widows.  (4.) 
Yet  this  does  not  content  her,  unless  she  can 
get  her  son's  pardon,  and  protection  for  him 
too.  Parents  are  not  easy,  unless  their  child- 
ren be  safe,  safe  for  both  worlds :  "  Let  not 
the  avenger  of  blood  destroy  my  son  (v.  11), 
for  I  am  undone  if  I  lose  him ;  as  good  take 
my  life  as  his.  Therefore  let  the  king  re- 
member the  Lord  thy  God,"  that  is,  [l.] 
'*  Let  him  confirm  this  merciful  sentence 
with  an  oath,  making  mention  of  the  Lord 
our  God,  by  way  of  appeal  to  him,  that  the 
sentence  may  be  indisputable  and  irrever- 
sible ;  and  then  I  shall  be  easy."  See  Heb. 
vi.  17,  18.  [2.]  "Let  him  consider  what 
good  reason  there  is  for  this  merciful  sen- 
tence, and  then  he  himself  will  be  confirmed 
in  it.  Remember  how  gracious  and  merciful 
the  Lord  thy  God  is,  how  he  bears  long  with 
sinners  and  does  not  deal  with  them  according 
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to  their  deserts,  but  is  ready  to  forgive.  Re- 
member how  the  Lord  thy  God  spared  Cain, 
who  slew  his  brother,  and  protected  him 
from  the  avengers  of  blood.  Gen.  iv.  15. 
Remember  how  the  Lord  thy  Goc?  forgave  thee 
the  blood  of  Uriah,  and  let  the  king,  that  has 
found  mercy,  show  mercy."  Note,  Nothing 
is  more  proper,  nor  more  powerful,  to  engage 
us  to  every  duty,  especially  to  all  acts  of 
mercy  and  kindness,  than  to  remember  the 
Lord  our  God.  (5.)  This  importunate  widow, 
by  pressing  the  matter  thus  closely,  obtains 
at  last  a  full  pardon  for  her  son,  ratified  with 
an  oath  as  she  desired  :  As  the  Lord  liveth, 
there  shall  not  one  hair  of  thy  son  fall  to  the 
earth,  that  is,  "  I  will  undertake  he  shall 
come  to  no  damage  upon  this  account." 
The  Son  of  David  has  assured  all  that  put 
themselves  under  his  protection  that,  though 
they  should  be  put  to  death  for  his  sake,  not 
a  hair  of  their  head  shall  perish  (Luke  xxi. 
16 — 18),  though  they  should  lose  for  him, 
they  shall  not  lose  by  him.  Whether  David 
did  well  thus  to  undertake  the  protection  of  a 
murderer,  whom  the  cities  of  refuge  would 
not  protect,  I  cannot  say.  But,  as  the  mat- 
ter of  fact  appeared  to  him,  there  was  not 
only  great  reason  for  compassion  to  the  mo- 
ther, but  room  enough  for  a  favourable  judg- 
ment concerning  the  son :  he  had  slain  his 
brother,  but  he  hated  him  not  in  time  past  j 
it  was  upon  a  sudden  provocation,  and,  for 
aught  that  appeared,  it  might  be  done  in  his 
own  defence.  He  pleaded  not  this  himself, 
but  the  judge  must  be  of  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner ;  and  therefore.  Let  mercy  at  this  time 
rejoice  against  judgment. 

5.  The  case  being  thus  adjudged  in  favour 
of  her  son,  it  is  now  time  to  apply  it  to  the 
king's  son,  Absalom.  The  mask  here  be- 
gins to  be  thrown  off,  and  another  scene 
opened.  The  king  is  surprised,  but  not  at  all 
displeased,  to  find  his  humble  petitioner,  of 
a  sudden,  become  his  reprover,  his  privy- 
counsellor,  an  advocate  for  the  prince  his 
son,  and  the  mouth  of  the  people,  under- 
taking to  represent  to  him  their  sentiments. 
She  begs  his  pardon,  and  his  patience,  for 
what  she  had  further  to  say  (v.  12),  and  has 
leave  to  say  it,  the  king  being  very  well 
pleased  with  her  wit  and  humour.  (1.)  She 
supposes  Absalom's  case  to  be,  in  effect,  the 
same  with  that  which  she  had  put  as  her 
son's ;  and  therefore,  if  the  king  would  pro- 
tect her  son,  though  he  had  slain  his  brother, 
much  more  ought  he  to  protect  his  own,  and 
to  fetch  home  his  banished,  v.  13.  Mutato 
nomine,  de  tefabula  narratur — Change  but  the 
name,  to  you  the  tale  belongs.  She  names 
not  Absalom,  nor  needed  she  to  name  him. 
David  longed  so  much  after  him,  and  had  him 
so  much  in  his  thoughts,  that  he  was  soon 
aware  whom  she  meant  by  his  banished. 
And  in  those  two  words  were  two  arguments 
which  the  king's  tender  spirit  felt  the  force 
of:  "  He  is  banished,  and  has  for  three  years 
undergone  the  disgrace  and  terror,  and  all 
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the  inconveniences,  of  banishment.  Suffix 
cient  to  such  a  one  is  this  punishment.  But 
he  is  thy  banished,  thy  ov\^n  son,  a  piece  oi 
thyself,  thy  dear  son,  whom  thou  lovest." 
It  is  true,  Absalom's  case  differed  very  much 
from  that  which  she  had  put.  Absalom  did 
not  slay  his  brother  upon  a  hasty  passion^ 
but  maliciously,  and  upon  an  old  grudge ; 
not  in  the  field,  where  there  were  no  wit- 
nesses, but  at  table,  before  all  his  guests. 
Absalom  was  not  an  only  son,  as  hers  was  ; 
David  had  many  more,  and  one  lately  born, 
more  likely  to  be  his  successor  than  Absalom, 
for  he  was  called  Jedidiah,  because  God  loved 
him.  But  David  was  himself  too  well  af- 
fected to  the  cause  to  be  critical  in  his  re- 
marks upon  the  disparity  of  the  cases,  and 
was  more  desirous  than  she  could  be  to  bring 
that  favourable  judgment  to  his  own  son 
which  he  had  given  concerning  hers.  (2.) 
She  reasons  upon  it  with  the  king,  to  per- 
suade him  to  recal  Absalom  out  of  banish- 
ment, give  him  his  pardon,  and  take  him 
into  his  favour  again,  [l.]  She  pleads  the 
interest  which  the  people  of  Israel  had  in 
him.  '*  What  is  done  against  him  is  done 
against  the  people  of  God,  who  have  their  eye 
upon  him  as  heir  of  the  crown,  at  least  have 
their  eye  upon  the  house  of  David  in  ge- 
neral, with  which  the  covenant  is  made,  and 
which  therefore  they  cannot  tamely  see  the  di- 
minution and  decay  of  by  the  fall  of  so  many  of 
its  branches  in  the  flower  of  their  age.  There- 
fore the  king  speaks  as  one  that  is  faulty,  for 
he  will  provide  that  my  husband's  name  and 
memory  be  not  cut  off,  and  yet  takes  no  care 
though  his  own  be  in  danger,  which  is  of 
more  value  and  importance  than  ten  thou- 
sand of  ours."  [2.]  She  pleads  man's  mor- 
tality (v.  14) :  "We  must  needs  die.  Death  is 
appointed  for  us ;  we  cannot  avoid  the  thing 
itself,  nor  defer  it  till  another  time.  We  are 
all  under  a  fatal  necessity  of  dying ;  and, 
when  we  are  dead,  we  are  past  recal,  as  water 
spilt  upon  the  ground ;  nay,  even  while  we 
are  alive,  we  are  so,  we  have  lost  our  im- 
mortality, past  retrieve.  Amnon  must  have 
died,  some  time,  if  Absalom  had  not  killed 
him ;  and,  if  Absalom  be  now  put  to  death 
for  killing  him,  that  will  not  bring  him  to 
life  again."  This  was  poor  reasoning,  and 
would  serve  against  the  punishment  of  any 
murderer :  but,  it  should  seem,  Amnon  was 
a  man  little  regarded  by  the  people  and  his 
death  little  lamented,  and  it  was  generally 
thought  hard  that  so  dear  a  life  as  Absalom's 
should  go  for  one  so  little  valued  as  Amnon's. 
[3.]  She  pleads  God's  mercy  and  his  cle- 
mency towards  poor  guilty  sinners  :  "  God 
does  not  take  away  the  soul,  or  life,  but  de- 
vises means  that  his  banished,  his  children 
that  have  offended  him,  and  are  obnoxious 
to  his  justice,  as  Absalom  is  to  thine,  be  not 
for  ever  expelled  from  him,"  i?.  14.  Here  are 
two  great  instances  of  the  mercy  of  God  to 
sinners,  properly  urged  as  reasons  for  show- 
ing mercy : — First,  The  patience  he  exercises 
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towards  them.  His  law  is  broken,  yet  he 
does  not  immediately  take  away  the  life  of 
those  that  break  it,  does  not  strike  sinners 
dead,  as  justly  he  might,  in  the  act  of  sin, 
but  bears  with  them,  and  waits  to  be  gracious. 
God's  vengeance  had  suffered  Absalom  to 
live ;  why  then  should  not  David's  justice 
suffer  him  ?  Secondly,  The  provision  he  has 
made  for  their  restoration  to  his  favour,  that 
though  by  sin  they  have  banished  themselves 
from  him,  yet  they  might  not  be  expelled,  or 
cast  off,  for  ever.  Atonement  might  be  made 
for  sinners  by  sacrifice.  Lepers,  and  others 
ceremonially  unclean,  were  banished,  but 
provision  was  made  for  their  cleansing,  that, 
though  for  a  time  excluded,  they  might  not 
be  finally  expelled.  The  state  of  sinners  is 
a  state  of  banishment  from  God.  Poor 
banished  sinners  are  likely  to  be  for  ever  ex- 
pelled from  God  if  some  course  be  not  taken 
to  prevent  it.  It  is  against  the  mind  of  God 
that  they  should  be  so,  for  he  is  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish.  Infinite  wisdom  has 
devised  proper  means  to  prevent  it ;  so  that 
it  is  the  sinners'  own  fault  if  they  be  cast 
off.  This  instance  of  God's  good-will  towards 
us  all  should  incline  us  to  be  merciful  and 
compassionate  one  towards  another.  Matt, 
xviii.  32,  33. 

6.  She  concludes  her  address  with  high 
compliments  to  the  king,  and  strong  expres- 
sions of  her  assurance  that  he  would  do  what 
was  just  and  kind  both  in  the  one  case  and 
in  the  other  (v.  15 — 17);  for,  as  if  the  case 
had  been  real,  still  she  pleads  for  herself 
and  her  son,  yet  meaning  Absalom.  (1.) 
She  would  not  have  troubled  the  king  thus, 
but  that  the  people  made  her  afraid.  Un- 
derstanding it  of  her  own  case,  all  her  neigh- 
bours made  her  apprehensive  of  the  ruin 
she  and  her  son  were  upon  the  brink  of, 
from  the  avengers  of  blood,  the  terror  of 
which  made  her  thus  bold  in  her  application 
to  the  king  himself.  Understanding  it  of 
Absalom's  case,  she  gives  the  king  to  under- 
stand, what  he  did  not  know  before,  that 
the  nation  was  disgusted  at  his  severity  to- 
wards Absalom  to  such  a  degree  that  she 
was  really  afraid  it  would  occasion  a  general 
mutiny  or  insurrection,  for  the  preventing 
of  which  great  mischief  she  ventured  to 
speak  to  the  king  himself.  The  fright  she 
was  in  must  excuse  her  rudeness.  (2.)  She 
applied  to  him  with  a  great  confidence  in 
his  wisdom  and  clemency :  **  I  said,  I  will 
speak  to  the  king  myself,  and  ask  nobody  to 
speak  for  me ;  for  the  king  will  hear  reason, 
even  from  so  mean  a  creature  as  I.  am,  will 
hear  the  cries  of  the  oppressed,  andi  will  not 
suffer  the  poorest  of  his  subjects  to  be  de- 
stroyed out  of  the  inheritance  of  God,"  that 
is,  "  driven  out  of  the  land  of  Israel,  to  seek 
for  shelter  among  the  uncircumcised,  as  Ab- 
salom is,  whose  case  is  so  much  the  worse, 
that,  being  shut  out  of  the  inheritance  of 
God,  he  wants  God's  law  and  ordinances, 
which  might  help  to  bring  him  to  repentance, 
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and  is  in  danger  of  bemg  infected  with  the 
idolatry  of  the  heathen  among  whom  he 
sojourns,  and  of  bringing  home  the  infec- 
tion. To  engage  the  king  to  grant  her 
request,  she  expressed  a  confident  hope  that 
his  answer  would  be  comfortable,  and  such 
as  angels  bring  (as  bishop  Patrick  explains 
it),  who  are  messengers  of  divine  mercy. 
What  this  woman  says  by  way  of  compli- 
ment the  prophet  says  by  way  of  promise 
(Zech.  xii.  8),  that,  when  the  weak  shall  be  as 
David,  the  house  of  David  shall  be  as  the 
angel  of  the  Lord.  "  And,  in  order  to  this, 
the  Lord  thy  God  will  be  with  thee,  to  assist 
thee  in  this  and  every  judgment  thou  givest." 
Great  expectations  are  great  engagements, 
especially  to  persons  of  honour,  to  do  their 
utmost  not  to  disappoint  those  that  depend 
upon  them. 

7.  The  hand  of  Joab  is  suspected  by  the 
kmg,  and  acknowledged  by  the  woman,  to 
be  in  all  this,  v.  18 — 20.  (1 .)  The  king  soon 
suspected  it.  For  he  could  not  think  that 
such  a  woman  as  this  would  appeal  to 
him,  in  a  matter  of  such  moment,  of  her 
own  accord ;  and  he  knew  none  so  likely  to 
set  her  on  as  Joab,  who  was  a  politic  man 
and  a  friend  of  Absalom.  (2.) The  woman  very 
honestly  owned  it :  "  Thy  servant  Joab  bade 
me.  If  it  be  well  done,  let  him  have  the 
thanks ;  if  ill,  let  him  bear  the  blame." 
Though  she  found  it  very  agreeable  to  the 
king,  yet  she  would  not  take  the  praise  of  it 
to  herself,  but  speaks  the  truth  as  it  was, 
and  gives  us  an  example  to  do  likewise,  and 
never  to  tell  a  lie  for  the  concealing  of  a  well- 
managed  scheme.  Dare  to  be  true;  nothing 
can  need  a  lie. 

21  And  the  king  said  unto  Joab, 
Behold  now,  I  have  done  this  thing : 
go  therefore,  bring  the  young  man 
Absalom  again.  22  And  Joab  fell  to 
the  ground  on  his  face,  and  bowed 
himself,  and  thanked  the  king :  and 
Joab  said.  To  day  thy  servant  know- 
eth  that  I  have  found  grace  in  thy 
sight,  my  lord,  O  king,  in  that  the 
king  hath  fulfilled  the  request  of  his 
servant.  23  So  Joab  arose  and  went 
to  Geshur,  and  brought  Absalom  to 
Jerusalem.  24  And  the  king  said, 
Let  him  turn  to  his  own  house,  and 
let  him  not  see  my  face.  So  Absa- 
lom returned  to  his  own  house,  and 
saw  not  the  king's  face.  25  But  in  all 
Israel  there  was  none  to  be  so  much 
praised  as  Absalom  for  his  beauty: 
from  the  sole  of  his  foot  even  to 
the  crown  of  his  head  there  was  no 
blemish  in  him.  26  And  when  he 
polled  his  head,  (for  it  was  at  every 
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year's  end  that  he  polled  it :  because 
the  hair  was  heavy  on  him,  therefore 
he  polled  it :)  he  weighed  the  hair  of 
his  head  at  two  hundred  shekels  after 
the  king's  weight.  27  And  unto 
Absalom  there  were  born  three  sons, 
and  one  daughter,  whose  name  was 
Tamar:  she  was  a  woman  of  a  fair 
countenance. 

Observe  here,  I.  Orders  given  for  the 
bringing  back  of  Absalom.  The  errand  on 
which  the  woman  came  to  David  was  so 
agreeable,  and  her  management  of  it  so  very- 
ingenious  and  surprising,  that  he  was  brought 
into  a  peculiarly  kind  humour  :  Go  (says  he 
to  Joab),  brine/  the  young  man  Absalom  again, 
V.  21.  He  was  himself  inchned  to  favour 
him,  yet,  for  the  honour  of  his  justice,  he 
would  not  do  it  but  upon  intercession  made 
for  him,  which  may  illustrate  the  methods  of 
divine  grace.  It  is  true  God  has  thoughts 
of  compassion  towards  poor  sinners,  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  yet  he  is 
reconciled  to  them  through  a  Mediator,  who 
intercedes  with  him  on  their  behalf,  and  to 
whom  he  has  given  these  orders.  Go,  bring 
them  again.  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  to  himself,  and  he  came  to  this 
land  of  our  banishment  to  bring  us  to  God. 
Joab,  having  received  these  orders,  1.  Re- 
turns thanks  to  the  king  for  doing  him  the 
honour  to  employ  him  in  an  affair  so  uni- 
versally grateful,  v.  22.  Joab  took  it  as  a 
kindness  to  himself,  and  (some  think)  as  an 
indication  that  he  would  never  call  him  to 
an  account  for  the  murder  he  had  been  guilty 
of.  But,  if  he  meant  so,  he  was  mistaken, 
as  we  shall  find,  1  Kings  ii.  5,  6.  2.  Delays 
not  to  execute  David's  orders  ;  he  brought 
Absalom  to  Jerusalem,  v.  23.  I  see  not  how 
David  can  be  justified  in  suspending  the 
execution  of  the  ancient  law  (Gen.  ix.  6), 
Whoso  sheds  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed,  in  which  a  righteous  magistrate 
ought  not  to  acknowledge  even  his  brethren, 
or  know  his  own  children.  God's  laws  were 
never  designed  to  be  like  cobwebs,  which 
catch  the  little  flies,  but  suffer  the  great  ones 
to  break  through.  God  justly  made  Absa- 
lom, whom  his  foolish  pity  spared,  a  scourge 
to  him.  But,  though  he  allowed  him  to 
return  to  his  own  house,  he  forbade  him  the 
court,  and  would  not  see  him  himself,  v.  24. 
He  put  him  under  this  interdict,  (1.)  For  his 
own  honour,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  coun- 
tenance so  great  a  criminal,  nor  to  forgive 
him  too  easily.  (2.)  For  Absalom's  greater 
humiliation.  Perhaps  he  had  heard  some- 
thing of  his  conduct  when  Joab  went  to 
fetch  him,  which  gave  him  too  much  reason 
to  think  that  he  was  not  truly  penitent ;  he 
therefore  put  him  under  this  mark  of  his 
displeasure,  that  he  might  be  awakened  to  a 
sight  of  his  sin  and  to  sorrow  for  it,  and 
might  make  his  peace  with  God,  upon  the 
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first  notice  of  which,  no  doubt,  David  would 
be  forward  to  receive  him  again  into  his 
favour. 

H.  Occasion  taken  hence  to  give  an  account 
of  Absalom.  Nothing  is  said  of  his  wisdom 
and  piety.  Though  he  was  the  son  of  such  a 
devout  father,  we  read  nothing  of  his  devo- 
tion. Parents  cannot  give  grace  to  their 
children,  though  they  give  them  ever  so 
good  an  education.  All  that  is  here  said  of 
him  is,  1.  That  he  was  a  very  handsome 
man;  there  was  not  his  equal  in  all  Israel 
for  beaut}%  (v.  25),  a  poor  commendation 
for  a  man  that  had  nothing  else  in  him 
valuable.  Handsome  are  those  that  hand- 
some do.  Many  a  polluted  deformed  soul 
dwells  in  a  fair  and  comely  body ;  witness 
Absalom's,  that  was  polluted  with  blood, 
and  deformed  with  unnatural  disaffection  to 
his  father  and  prince.  In  his  body  there 
was  no  blemish,  but  in  his  mind  nothing  but 
wounds  and  bruises.  Perhaps  his  comeli- 
ness was  one  reason  why  his  father  was  so 
fond  of  him  and  protected  him  from  justice. 
Those  have  reason  to  fear  affliction  in  their 
children  who  are  better  pleased  with  their 
beauty  than  with  their  virtue.  2.  That  he 
had  a  very  fine  head  of  hair.  Whether  it 
was  the  length,  or  colour,  or  extraordinary 
softness  of  it,  something  there  was  which 
made  it  very  valuable  and  very  much  an  or- 
nament to  him,  V.  26.  This  notice  is  taken 
of  his  hair,  not  as  the  hair  of  a  Nazarite  (he 
was  far  from  that  strictness),  but  as  the  hair 
of  a  beau.  He  let  it  grow  till  it  was  a 
burden  to  him,  and  was  heavy  on  him,  nor 
would  he  cut  it  as  long  as  ever  he  could  bear 
it ;  as  pride  feels  no  cold,  so  it  feels  no  heat, 
and  that  which  feeds  and  gratifies  it  is  not 
complained  of,  though  very  uneasy.  When 
he  did  poll  it  at  certain  times,  for  ostentation 
he  had  it  weighed,  that  it  might  be  seen  how 
much  it  excelled  other  men's,  and  it  weighed 
200  shekels,  which  some  reckon  to  be  three 
pounds  and  two  ounces  of  our  weight ;  and 
with  the  oil  and  powder,  especially  if  pow- 
dered (as  Josephus  says  the  fashion  then 
was)  with  gold-dust,  bishop  Patrick  thinks  it 
is  not  at  all  incredible  that  it  should  weigh 
so  much.  This  fine  hair  proved  his  halter, 
ch.  xviii.  9.  3.  That  his  family  began  to  be 
built  up.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  a  good 
while  before  he  had  a  child ;  and  then  it  was 
that,  despairing  of  having  one,  he  set  up  that 
pillar  which  is  mentioned  ch.  xviii.  18,  to 
bear  up  his  name ;  but  afterwards  he  had 
three  sons  and  one  daughter,  v.  27.  Or 
perhaps  these  sons,  while  he  was  hatching 
his  rebellion,  were  all  cut  off  by  the  righteous 
hand  of  God,  and  thereupon  he  set  up  that 
monument. 

28  So  Absalom  dwelt  two  full  years 
in  Jerusalem,  and  saw  not  the  king  s 
face.  29  Therefore  Absalom  sent  for 
Joab,  to  have  sent  him  to  the  king ; 
but  he  would  not  come  to  him :  and 
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when  he  sent  again  the  second  time, 
he  would  not  come.  30  Therefore 
he  said  unto  his  servants,  See,  Joab's 
field  is  near  mine,  and  he  hath  barley 
there;  go  and  set  it  on  fire.  And 
Absalom's  servants  set  the  field  on 
fire.  31  Then  Joab  arose,  and  came 
to  Absalom  unto  his  house,  and  said 
unto  him.  Wherefore  have  thy  ser- 
vants set  my  field  on  fire  ?  32  And 
Absalom  answered  Joab,  Behold,  I 
sent  unto  thee,  saying.  Come  hither, 
that  I  may  send  thee  to  the  king,  to 
say,  Wherefore  am  I  come  from  Ge- 
shur  ?  it  had  been  good  for  me  to  have 
been  there  still :  now  therefore  let  me 
see  the  king's  face ;  and  if  there  be 
any  iniquity  in  me,  let  him  kill  me. 
33  So  Joab  came  to  the  king,  and 
told  him :  and  when  he  had  called  for 
Absalom,  he  came  to  the  king,  and 
bowed  himself  on  his  face  to  the 
ground  before  the  king :  and  the 
king  kissed  Absalom. 

Three  years  Absalom  had  been  an  exile 
from  his  father-in-law,  and  now  two  years  a 
prisoner  at  large  in  his  own  house,  and,  in 
both,  better  dealt  with  than  he  deserved ; 
yet  his  spirit  was  still  unhumbled,  his  pride 
unmortified,  and,  instead  of  being  thankful 
that  his  life  is  spared,  he  thinks  himself 
sorely  wronged  that  he  is  not  restored  to  all 
his  places  at  court.  Had  he  truly  repented 
of  his  sin,  his  distance  from  the  gaieties  of  the 
court,  and  his  solitude  and  retirement  in  his 
own  house,  especially  being  in  Jerusalem  the 
holy  city,  would  have  been"  very  agreeable  to 
him.  If  a  murderer  must  live,  yet  let  him 
be  for  ever  a  recluse.  But  Absalom  could  not 
bear  this  just  and  gentle  mortification.  He 
longed  to  see  the  king's  face,  pretending  it 
was  because  he  loved  him,  but  really  because 
he  wanted  an  opportunity  to  supplant  him. 
He  cannot  do  his  father  a  mischief  till  he  is 
reconciled  to  him  ;  this  therefore  is  the  first 
branch  of  his  plot ;  this  snake  cannot  sting 
again  till  he  be  warmed  in  his  father's 
bosom.  He  gained  this  point,  not  by  pre- 
tended submissions  and  promises  of  reforma- 
tion, but  (would  you  think  it  ?)  by  insults 
and  injuries.  1.  By  his  insolent  carriage 
towards  Joab,  he  brought  him  to  mediate  for 
him.  Once  and  again  he  sent  to  Joab  to 
come  and  speak  with  him,  for  he  durst  not 
go  to  him;  but  Joab  would  not  come 
{v.  29),  probably  because  Absalom  had  not 
owned  the  kindness  he  had  done  him  in 
bringing  him  to  Jerusalem  so  gratefully  as  he 
thought  he  should  have  done ;  proud  men 
take  every  ser\ice  done  them  for  a  debt.  One 
would  think  that  a  person  in  Absalom's  cir- 
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cumstances  should  have  sent  to  Joab  a 
kindly  message,  and  oflfered  him  a  large  gra- 
tuity :  courtiers  expect  noble  presents.  But, 
instead  of  this,  he  bids  his  servants  set  Joab's 
corn-fields  on  fire  (r.  30),  as  spiteful  a  thing 
as  he  could  do.  Samson  could  not  think  of 
a  greater  injury  to  do  the  Philistines  than 
this.  Strange  that  Absalom  should  think, 
by  doing  Joab  a  mischief,  to  prevail  with 
him  to  do  him  a  kindness,  or  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  favour  of  his  prince  or  people 
by  showing  himself  so  very  malicious  and 
ill-natured,  and  such  an  enemy  to  the  pubUc 
good,  for  the  fire  might  spread  to  the  corn 
of  others.  Yet  by  this  means  he  brings  Joab 
to  him,  V.  31.  Thus  God,  by  aflflictions, 
brings  those  to  him  that  kept  at  a  distance 
from  him.  Absalom  was  obliged  by  the  law 
to  make  restitution  (Exod.  xxii.  6),  yet  we 
do  not  find  either  that  he  oflfered  it  or  that 
Joab  demanded  it.  Joab  (it  might  be)  thought 
he  could  not  justify  his  refusal  to  go  and  speak 
with  him ;  and  therefore  Absalom  thought 
he  could  justify  his  taking  this  way  to  fetch 
him.  And  now  Joab  (perhaps  frightened  at 
the  surprising  boldness  and  fury  of  Absalom, 
and  apprehensive  that  he  had  made  an  in- 
terest in  the  people  strong  enough  to  bear 
him  out  in  doing  the  most  daring  tilings,  else 
he  would  never  have  done  this)  not  only  puts 
up  with  this  injury,  but  goes  on  his  errand 
to  the  king.  See  what  some  men  can  do  by 
threats,  and  carrying  things  with  a  high 
hand.  2.  By  his  insolent  message  (for  I  can 
call  it  no  better)  to  the  king,  he  recovered 
his  place  at  court,  to  see  the  king's  face,  that 
is,  to  become  a  privy  counsellor,  Esth.  i.  14. 
(1.)  His  message  was  haughty  and  imperious, 
and  very  unbecoming  either  a  son  or  a  sub- 
ject, V.  32.  He  undervalued  the  favour  that 
had  been  shov/n  him  in  recaUing  him  from 
banishment,  and  restoring  him  to  his  own 
house,  and  that  in  Jerusalem:  Wherefore 
have  I  come  from  Geshur  ?  He  denies  his 
own  crimes,  though  most  notorious,  and  will 
not  own  that  there  was  any  iniquity  in  him, 
insinuating  that  therefore  he  had  been 
wronged  in  the  rebuke  he  had  been  under. 
He  defies  the  king's  justice  :  "  Let  him  kill 
me,  if  he  can  find  in  his  heart,"  knowing  he 
loved  him  too  well  to  do  it.  (2.)  Yet  with 
this  message  he  carried  his  point,  v.  33. 
David's  strong  affection  for  him  construed 
all  this  to  be  the  language  of  a  great  respect 
to  his  father,  and  an  earnest  desire  of  his 
favour,  when,  alas!  it  was  far  otherwise. 
See  how  easily  wise  and  good  men  may  be 
imposed  upon  by  their  own  children  that 
design  ill,  especially  when  they  are  blindly 
fond  of  them.  Absalom,  by  the  posture  of 
his  body,  testified  his  submission  to  his 
father  :  He  bowed  himself  on  his  face  to  the 
ground ;  and  David,  with  a  kiss,  sealed  his 
pardon.  Did  the  bowels  of  a  father  prevail 
to  reconcile  him  to  an  impenitent  son,  and 
shall  penitent  sinners  question  the  compas 
sion  of  him  who  is  the  Father  of  mercy  ?    If 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Absalom's  ambition. 


Ephraim  bemoan  himself,  God  soon  bemoans 
him,   with    all  the  kind   expressions   of  a 
fatherly   tenderness  :    He  is  a  dear  son,  a 
pleasant  child,  Jer.  xxxi.  20. 
CHAP.    XV. 

Absalom'c  name  signifies  "  the  peace  of  his  father,"  yet  he  proves 
his  greatest  trouble;  so  often  are  we  disappointed  in  our  ex- 
pectations from  the  creature.  The  sword  entailed  upon  David's 
house  bad  hitherto  been  among  liis  children,  but  now  it  beg:ins 
to  be  drawn  against  himself,  with  this  aggravation,  that  h< 
may  thank  himself  for  it,  for,  had  he  done  justice  upon  th 
murderer,  he  would  have  prevented  the  traitor.  The  story  of 
Absalom's  rebellion  begins  with  this  chapter,  but  we  must  go 
over  three  or  four  more  before  we  see  the  end  of  it.  In  this 
chapter  we  have,  I.  The  arts  Absalom  used  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  people's  affections,  ver.  1 — 6.  II.  His  open  avowal  of 
his  pretensions  to  the  crown  at  Hebron,  whither  he  went  under 
colour  of  a  vow,  and  the  strong  party  that  appeared  for  him 
there,  ver.  7 — 12.  HI.  The  notice  brought  of  this  to  David,  and 
his  flight  from  Jerusalem  thereupon,  ver.  13 — 18.  In  his  flight 
we  are  told,  1.  What  passed  between  him  and  Ittai,  ver.  19 — 22. 
S.  The  concern  of  the  country  for  him,  ver.  23.  3.  His  con- 
ference with  Zaduk,  ver.  24—29.  4.  His  tears  and  prayers  upon 
this  occasion,  ver.  30,  31.  5.  Matters  concerted  by  him  with 
Hushai,  ver.  32 — 3/.  Now  the  word  of  God  was  fulfilled,  that 
he  would  "  raise  up  evil  against  him  out  of  his  own  house,"  ch. 
xii.  11. 

AND  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that 
Absalom  prepared  him  chariots 
and  horses,  and  fifty  men  to  run  be- 
fore him.  2  And  Absalom  rose  up 
early,  and  stood  beside  the  way  of 
the  gate :  and  it  was  so,  that  when 
any  man  that  had  a  controversy  came 
to  the  king  for  judgment,  then  Ab- 
salom called  unto  him,  and  said,  Of 
what  city  art  thou?  And  he  said. 
Thy  servant  is  of  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  3  And  Absalom  said  unto 
him.  See,  thy  matters  aie  good  and 
right ;  but  there  is  no  man  deputed 
of  the  king  to  hear  thee.  4  Absalom 
said  moreover.  Oh  that  I  were  made 
judge  in  the  land,  that  every  man 
which  hath  any  suit  or  cause  might 
come  unto  me,  and  I  would  do  him 
justice !  5  And  it  was  so,  that  when 
any  man  came  nigh  to  him  to  do  him 
obeisance,  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
took  him,  and  kissed  him.  6  And  on 
this  manner  did  Absalom  to  all  Israel 
that  came  to  the  king  for  judgment: 
so  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Israel. 

Absalom  is  no  sooner  restored  to  his  place 
at  court  than  he  aims  to  be  in  the  throne. 
He  that  was  unhumbled  under  his  troubles 
became  insulFerably  proud  when  they  were 
over ;  and  he  cannot  be  content  with  the 
honour  of  being  the  king's  son,  and  the 
prospect  of  being  his  successor,  but  he  must 
be  king  now.  His  mother  was  a  king's 
daughter ;  on  that  perhaps  he  valued  him- 
self, and  despised  his  father,  who  was  but 
the  son  of  Jesse.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
heathen  king,  which  made  him  the  less  con- 
cerned for  the  peace  of  Israel.  David,  in 
this  unhappy  issue  of  that  marriage,  smarted 
for  his  being  unequally  yoked  with  an  un- 


believer. When  Absalom  was  restored  to 
the  king's  favour,  if  he  had  had  any  sense  of 
gratitude,  he  would  have  studied  how  to 
oblige  his  father,  and  make  him  easy ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  meditates  how  to  under- 
mine him,  by  stealing  the  hearts  of  the  people 
from  him.  Two  things  recommend  a  man 
to  popular  esteem — greatness  and  goodness. 

I.  Absalom  looks  great,  v.  1.  He  had 
learned  of  the  king  of  Geshur  (what  was  not 
allowed  to  the  kings  of  Israel)  to  multiply 
horses,  which  made  him  look  desirable,  while 
his  father,  on  his  mule,  looked  despicable. 
The  people  desired  a  king  like  the  nations  ; 
and  such  a  one  Absalom  will  be,  appearing 
in  pomp  and  magnificence,  above  what  had 
been  seen  in  Jerusalem.  Samuel  had  fore- 
told that  this  would  be  the  manner  of  the  king: 
He  shall  have  chariots  and  horsemen,  and 
some  shall  run  before  his  chariots  (1  Sam.  viii. 
11);  and  this  is  Absalom's  manner.  Fifty  foot- 
men (in  rich  liveries  we  may  suppose)  running 
before  him,  to  give  notice  of  his  approach, 
would  highly  gratify  his  pride  and  the  people's 
foolish  fancy.  David  thinks  that  this  parade 
is  designed  only  to  grace  his  court,  and  con- 
nives at  it.  Thoseparents  know  not  what  they 
do  who  indulge  aproud  humour  in  their  child- 
ren; fori  have  seen  more  young  people  ruined 
by  pride  than  by  any  one  lust  whatsoever. 

II.  Absalom  will  seem  very  good  too,  but 
with  a  very  bad  design.  Had  he  proved 
himself  a  good  son  and  a  good  subject,  and 
set  himself  to  serve  his  father's  interest,  he 
would  have  done  his  present  duty,  and  shown 
himself  worthy  of  future  honours,  after  his 
father's  death.  Those  that  know  how  to 
obey  well  know  how  to  rule.  But  to  show 
how  good  a  judge  and  how  good  a  king  he 
will  be  is  but  to  deceive  himself  and  others. 
Those  are  good  indeed  that  are  good  in  their 
own  place,  not  that  pretend  how  good  they 
would  be  in  other  people's  places.  But  this 
is  all  the  goodness  we  find  in  Absalom. 

1.  He  wishes  that  he  were  a  judge  in  Is- 
rael, V.  4.  He  had  all  the  pomp  and  all  the 
pleasure  he  could  wish,  lived  as  great  and  in 
as  much  ease  as  any  man  could  ;  yet  this 
will  not  content  him,  unless  he  have  power 
too :  O  that  I  were  a  judge  in  Israel  J  He 
that  should  himself  have  been  judged  to 
death  for  murder  has  the  impudence  to  aim 
at  being  a  judge  of  others.  We  read  not  of 
Absalom's  wisdom,  virtue,  or  learning  in  the 
laws,  nor  had  he  given  any  proofs  of  his 
love  to  justice,  but  the  contrary;  yet  he  wishes 
he  were  judge.  Note,  Those  are  commonly 
most  ambitious  of  preferment  that  are  least 
fit  for  it ;  the  best  qualified  are  the  most 
modest  and  self-diflSdent,  while  it  is  no  better 
than  the  spirit  of  an  Absalom  that  says,  0 
that  I  were  a  judge  in  Israel  J 

2.  He  takes  a  very  bad  course  for  the  ac- 
complishing of  his  wish.  Had  he  humbly 
petitioned  his  father  to  employ  him  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  studied  to 
quahfy  himself  for  it  (according  to  the  rule, 
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Exod.  xviii.  21%  no  doubt  he  would  have 
been  sure  of  the  next  judge's  place  that  fell ; 
but  this  is  too  mean  a  post  for  his  proud 
spirit.  It  is  below  him  to  be  subordinate, 
though  to  the  king  his  father ;  he  must  be 
supreme  or  nothing.  He  wants  to  be  such 
a  judge  that  every  man  who  has  any  cause 
shall  come  to  him :  in  all  causes,  and  over 
all  persons,  he  must  preside,  little  thinking 
what  a  fatigue  this  would  be  to  have  every 
man  come  to  him.  Moses  himself  could  not 
bear  it.  Those  know  not  what  power  is  that 
grasp  at  so  much,  so  very  much.  To  gain 
the  power  he  aims  at,  he  endeavours  to  instil 
into  the  people's  minds, 

(1.)  A  bad  opinion  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, as  if  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
were  altogether  neglected,  and  no  care  taken 
about  them.  He  got  round  him  all  he  could 
that  had  business  at  the  council-board,  en- 
quired what  their  business  was;  and,  [l.] 
Upon  a  slight  and  general  enquiry  into  their 
cause,  he  pronounced  it  good  :  Thy  matters 
are  right.  A  fit  man  indeed  to  be  a  judge, 
who  would  give  judgment  upon  hearing  one 
side  only !  For  he  has  a  bad  cause  indeed 
that  cannot  put  a  good  colour  upon  it,  when 
he  himself  has  the  telling  of  the  story.  But, 
[2.]  He  told  them  that  it  was  to  no  purpose 
to  appeal  to  the  throne  :  "  There  is  no  man 
deputed  of  the  king  to  hear  thee.  The  king 
is  himself  old,  and  past  business,  or  so  taken 
up  with  his  devotions  that  he  never  minds 
business ;  his  sons  are  so  addicted  to  their 
pleasures  that,  though  they  have  the  name 
of  chief  rulers,  they  take  no  care  of  the  affairs 
committed  to  them."  He  further  seems  to 
insinuate  what  a  great  want  there  was  of  him 
while  he  was  banished  and  confined,  and  how 
much  the  pubhc  suffered  by  his  exile  ;  what 
his  father  said  truly  in  Saul's  reign  (Ps.  Ixxv. 
3)  he  says  falsely  :  The  land  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  it  are  dissolved,  all  will  go  to 
wreck  and  ruin,  unless  I  bear  up  the  pillars 
of  it.  Every  appellant  shall  be  made  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  never  have  justice  done 
him,  unless  Absalom  be  viceroy  or  lord-jus- 
tice. It  is  the  way  of  turbulent,  factious, 
aspiring  men,  to  reproach  the  government 
they  are  under.  Presumptuous  are  they,  self- 
willed,  and  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dig- 
nities, 2  Pet.  ii.  10.  Even  David  himself, 
the  best  of  kings,  and  his  administration, 
could  not  escape  the  worst  of  censures.  Those 
that  aim  to  usurp  cry  out  of  grievances,  and 
pretend  to  design  nothing  but  the  redress 
of  them  :  as  Absalom  here. 

(2.)  A  good  opinion  of  his  own  fitness  to 
rule.  That  the  people  might  say,  "  O  that 
Absalom  were  a  judge !"  (and  they  are  apt 
enough  to  desire  changes),  he  recommends 
himself  to  them,  [l.]  As  very  diligent.  He 
rose  up  early,  and  appeared  in  public  before 
the  rest  of  the  king's  sons  were  stirring,  and 
he  stood  beside  the  way  of  the  gate,  where 
the  courts  of  judgment  sat,  as  one  mightily 
concerned  to  see  justice  done  and  public 
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business  despatched.  [2.]  As  very  inquisi- 
tive and  prying,  and  desirous  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  every  one's  case.  He  would 
know  of  what  city  every  one  was  that  came 
for  judgment,  that  he  might  inform  himself 
concerning  every  part  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  state  of  it,  v.  2.  [3.]  As  very  familiar 
and  humble.  If  any  Israelite  offered  to  do 
obeisance  to  him  he  took  him  and  embraced 
him  as  a  friend.  No  man's  conduct  could 
be  more  condescending,  while  his  heart  was 
as  proud  as  Lucifer's.  Ambitious  projects 
are  often  carried  on  by  a  show  of  humility y. 
Col.  ii.  23.  He  knew  what  a  grace  it  puts 
upon  greatness  to  be  affable  and  courteous, 
and  how  much  it  wins  upon  common  people : 
had  he  been  sincere  in  it,  it  would  have  been 
his  praise  ;  but  to  fawn  upon  the  people  that 
he  might  betray  them  was  abominable  hy- 
pocrisy. He  croucheth,  and  humbleth  him- 
self, to  draw  them  into  his  net,  Ps.  x.  9,  10. 

7  And  it  came  to  pass  after  forty 
years,  that  Absalom  said  unto  the 
king,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  and  pay 
my  vow,  which  I  have  vowed  unto 
the  Lord,  in  Hebron.  8  For  thy 
servant  vowed  a  vow  while  I  abode 
at  Geshur  in  Syria,  saying,  If  the 
Lord  shall  bring  me  again  indeed  to 
Jerusalem,  then  I  will  serve  the  Lord. 
9  And  the  king  said  unto  him.  Go  in 
peace.  So  he  arose,  and  went  to  He- 
bron. 10  But  Absalom  sent  .spies 
throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
saying,  As  soon  as  ye  hear  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  then  ye  shall  say, 
Absalom  reigneth  in  Hebron.  II 
And  with  Absalom  went  two  hundred 
men  out  of  Jerusalem,  that  were 
called ;  and  they  went  in  their  sim- 
plicity, and  they  knew  not  any  thing. 
1 2  And  Absalom  sent  for  Ahithophel 
the  Gilonite,  David's  counsellor,  from 
his  city,  even  from  Giloh,  while  he 
offered  sacrifices.  And  the  conspiracy 
was  strong :  for  the  people  increased 
continually  with  Absalom. 

We  have  here  the  breaking  out  of  Absa- 
lom's rebelUon,  which  he  had  long  been 
contriving.  It  is  said  to  be  after  forty  years, 
V.  1 .  But  whence  it  is  to  be  dated  we  are 
not  told;  not  from  David's  beginning  his 
reign,  for  then  it  would  fall  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  which  is  not  probable ;  but  either 
from  his  first  anointing  by  Samuel  seven 
years  before,  or  rather  (I  think)  from  the 
people's  desiring  a  king,  and  the  first  change 
of  the  government  into  a  monarchy,  which 
might  be  about  ten  years  before  David  began 
to  reign;  it  is  fitly  dated  thence,  to  show 
that  the  same  restless  spirit  was  still  ivork- 
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ing,  and  still  they  were  given  to  change :  as 
fond  now  of  a  new  man  as  then  of  a  new 
model.  So  it  fell  about  the  thirtieth  year  of 
David's  reign.  Absalom's  plot  being  now 
ripe  for  execution, 

I.  The  place  he  chose  for  the  rendezvous 
of  his  party  was  Hebron,  the  place  where  he 
was  born,  and  where  his  father  began  his 
reign  and  continued  it  several  years,  which 
would  give  some  advantage  to  his  preten- 
sions. Every  one  knew  Hebron  to  be  a 
royal  city ;  and  it  lay  in  the  heart  of  Judah's 
lot,  in  which  tribe,  probably,  he  thought  his 
interest  strong. 

II.  The  pretence  he  had  both  to  go  thither 
and  to  mvite  his  friends  to  him  there  was  to 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  God,  in  performance  of  a 
vow  he  had  made  during  his  banishment,  v.  7, 
8.  We  have  cause  enough  to  suspect  that  he 
had  not  made  any  such  vow;  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  so  religiously  inclined. 
But  he  that  stuck  not  at  murder  and  treason 
would  not  make  conscience  of  a  lie  to  serve 
his  purpose.  If  he  said  he  had  made  such  a 
vow,  nobody  could  disprove  him.  Under 
this  pretence,  1.  He  got  leave  of  his  father 
to  go  to  Hebron.  David  would  be  well 
pleased  to  hear  that  his  son,  in  his  exile, 
was  so  desirous  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  not 
only  his  father's  city,  but  the  city  of  the  liv- 
ing God, — that  he  looked  up  to  God,  to 
bring  him  back, — that  he  had  vowed,  if  he 
were  brought  back,  to  serve  the  Lord,  whose 
service  he  had  hitherto  neglected, — and  that 
now,  being  brought  back,  he  remembered  his 
vow,  and  resolved  to  perform  it.  If  he  think 
fit  to  do  it  in  Hebron,  rather  than  in  Sion 
or  Gibeon,  the  good  king  is  so  well  pleased 
with  the  thing  itself  that  he  will  not  object 
against  his  choice  of  the  place.  See  how 
willing  tender  parents  are  to  believe  the  best 
concerning  their  children,  and,  upon  the 
least  indication  of  good,  to  hope,  even  con- 
cerning those  that  have  been  untoward,  that 
they  will  repent  and  reform.  But  how  easy 
is  it  for  children  to  take  advantage  of  their 
good  parents'  credulity,  and  to  impose  upon 
them  with  the  show  of  religion,  while  still 
they  are  what  they  were  !  David  was  over- 
joyed to  hear  that  Absalom  inclined  to  serve 
the  Lord,  and  therefore  readily  gave  him 
leave  to  go  to  Hebron,  and  to  go  thither 
with  solemnity.  2.  He  got  a  good  number 
of  sober  substantial  citizens  to  go  along  with 
him,  r.  11.  There  went  200  men,  probably 
of  the  principal  men  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he 
invited  to  join  with  him  in  his  feast  upon  his 
sacrifice ;  and  they  went  in  their  simplicity, 
not  in  the  least  suspecting  that  Absalom  had 
any  bad  design  in  this  journey.  He  knew 
that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  tempt  them  into 
his  plot :  they  were  inviolably  firm  to  David. 
But  he  drew  them  in  to  accompany  him, 
that  the  common  people  might  think  that 
they  were  in  his  interest,  and  that  David 
was  deserted  by  some  of  his  best  friends. 
Note,  It  i?  no  new  thing  for  very  good  men. 


and  very  good  things,  to  be  made  use  of  by 
designing  men  to  put  a  colour  upon  bad 
practices.  When  religion  is  mads  a  stalking- 
horse,  and  sacrifice  a  shoeing-horn,  to  sedi- 
tion and  usurpation  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  some  that  were  well  affected  to  religion, 
as  these  followers  of  Absalom  here,  are  im- 
posed upon  by  the  fallacy,  and  drawn  in  to 
give  countenance  to  that,  with  their  names, 
which  in  their  heart  they  abhor,  not  having 
known  the  depths  of  Satan. 

III.  The  project  he  laid  was  to  get  himself 
proclaimed  king  throughout  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel  upon  a  signal  given,  v.  10.  Spies 
were  sent  abroad,  to  be  ready  in  every  coun- 
try to  receive  the  notice  with  satisfaction 
and  acclamations  of  joy,  and  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  the  news  was  both  very 
true  and  very  good,  and  that  they  were  all 
concerned  to  take  up  arms  for  their  new 
king.  Upon  the  sudden  spreading  of  this 
proclamation,  "Absalom  reigns  in  Hebron" 
some  would  conclude  that  David  was  dead, 
others  that  he  had  resigned  :  and  thus  those 
that  were  in  the  secret  would  draw  in  many 
to  appear  for  Absalom,  and  to  come  in  to  his 
assistance,  who,  if  they  had  rightly  under- 
stood the  matter,  would  have  abhorred  the 
thought  of  it,  but,  being  drawn  in,  would 
adhere  to  him.  See  what  artifices  ambitious 
men  use  for  the  compassing  of  their  ends ; 
and  in  matters  of  state,  as  well  as  in  matters 
of  religion,  let  us  not  be  forward  to  believe 
every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits. 

IV.  The  person  he  especially  courted  and 
relied  upon  in  this  affair  was  Ahithophel,  a 
politic  thinking  man,  and  one  that  had  a 
clear  head  and  a  great  compass  of  thought, 
that  had  been  David's  counsellor,  his  guide 
and  his  acquaintance  (Ps.  Iv.  13),  his  familiar 
friend,  in  whom  he  trusted,  who  did  eat  of  his 
bread,  Ps.  xli.  9-  But,  upon  some  disgust  of 
David's  against  him,  or  his  against  David, 
he  was  banished,  or  retired  from  public  busi- 
ness, and  lived  privately  in  the  country. 
How  should  a  man  of  such  good  principles 
as  David,  and  a  man  of  such  corrupt  princi- 
ples as  Ahithophel,  long  agree  ?  A  fitter  tool 
Absalom  could  not  find  in  all  the  kingdom 
than  one  that  was  so  great  a  statesman,  and 
yet  was  disaffected  to  the  present  ministry. 
While  Absalom  was  oflfering  his  sacrifices,  in 
performance  of  his  pretended  vow,  he  sent 
for  this  man.  So  much  was  his  heart  on  the 
projects  of  his  ambition  that  he  could  not 
stay  to  make  an  end  of  his  devotion,  which 
showed  what  his  eye  was  upon  in  all,  and 
that  it  was  but  for  a  pretence  that  he  made 
long  offerings. 

V.  The  party  that  joined  with  him  proved 
at  last  very  considerable.  The  people  in- 
creased continually  with  Absalom,  which 
made  the  conspiracy  strong  and  formidable. 
Every  one  whom  he  had  complimented  and 
caressed  (pronouncing  his  matters  right  and 
good,  especially  if  afterwards  the  cause  went 
against   him)   not   only  came  himself,  but 
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made  all  the  interest  he  could  for  him,  so 
that  he  wanted  not  for  numbers.  The  ma- 
jority is  no  certain  rule  to  judge  of  equity 
by.  All  the  world  wondered  after  the  beast. 
Whether  Absalom  formed  this  design  merely 
in  the  height  of  his  ambition  and  fondness 
to  rule,  or  whether  there  was  not  in  it  also 
maUce  against  his  father  and  revenge  for  his 
banishment  and  confinement,  thmagh  this 
punishment  was  so  much  less  than  he  de- 
served, does  not  appear.  But,  generally, 
that  which  aims  at  the  crown  aims  at  the 
head  that  wears  it. 

13  And  there  came  a  messenger  to 
David,  saying,  The  hearts  of  the  men 
of  Israel  are  after  Absalom.  14  And 
David  said  unto  all  his  servants  that 
were  vi^ith  him  at  Jerusalem,  Arise, 
and  let  us  flee;  for  we  shall  not  else 
escape  from  Absalom :  make  speed  to 
depart,  lest  he  overtake  us  suddenly, 
and  bring  evil  upon  us,  and  smite  the 
city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  15 
And  the  king's  servants  said  unto  the 
king,  Behold,  thy  servants  are  ready 
to  do  whatsoever  my  lord  the  king 
shall  appoint.  16*  And  the  king  went 
forth,  and  all  his  household  after  him. 
And  the  king  left  ten  women,  which 
were  concubines,  to  keep  the  house. 
17  And  the  king  went  forth,  and  all 
the  people  after  him,  and  tarried  in  a 
place  that  was  far  off.  1 8  And  all 
his  servants  passed  on  beside  him ; 
and  all  the  Cherethites,  and  all  the 
Pelethites,  and  all  the  Gittites,  six 
hundred  men  which  came  after  him 
from  Gath,  passed  on  before  the  king. 
1 9  Then  said  the  king  to  Ittai  the  Git- 
tite,  Wherefore  goest  thou  also  with 
us?  return  to  thy  place,  and  abide 
with  the  king :  for  thou  art  a  stranger, 
and  also  an  exile.  20  Whereas  thou 
camest  but  yesterday,  should  I  this 
day  make  thee  go  up  and  down  with 
us  ?  seeing  I  go  whither  I  may,  re- 
turn thou,  and  take  back  thy  bre- 
thren :  mercy  and  truth  be  with  thee. 
2 1  And  Ittai  answered  the  king,  and 
said,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  my 
lord  the  king  liveth,  surely  in  what 
place  my  lord  the  king  shall  be,  whe- 
ther in  death  or  life,  even  there  also 
will  thy  servant  be.  22  And  David 
said  to  Ittai,  Go  and  pass  over.  And 
Ittai  the  Gittite  passed  over,  and  all 
his  men,  and  all  the  little  ones  that 
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were  with  him.  23  And  all  the  coun- 
try wept  with  a  loud  voice,  and  all 
the  people  passed  over  :  the  king  also 
himself  passed  over  the  brook  Kidron, 
and  all  the  people  passed  over,  to- 
ward the  way  of  the  wilderness. 


Here  is,  I.  ITie  notice  brought  to  David 
of  Absalom's  rebelhon,  v.  13.  The  matter 
was  bad  enough,  and  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  made  worse  to  him  (as  such  things 
commonly  are)  than  really  it  was;  for  he 
was  told  that  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel 
(that  is,  the  generality  of  them,  at  least  the 
leading  men)  were  after  Absalom.  But  Da- 
vid was  the  more  apt  to  believe  it  because 
now  he  could  call  to  mind  the  arts  that  Ab- 
salom had  used  to  inveigle  them,  and  per- 
haps reflected  upon  it  with  regret  that  he 
had  not  done  more  to  counterwork  him,  and 
secure  his  own  interest,  which  he  had  been 
too  confident  of.  Note,  It  is  the  wisdom  oi 
princes  to  make  sure  of  the  hearts  of  their 
subjects ;  for,  if  they  have  them,  they  have 
their  purses,  and  arms,  and  all,  at-  their  ser- 
vice. 

II.  The  alarm  this  gave  to  David,  and  the 
resolutions  he  came  to  thereupon.  We  may 
well  imagine  him  in  a  manner  thunderstruck, 
when  he  heard  that  the  son  he  loved  so 
dearly,  and  had  been  so  indulgent  to,  was 
so  unnaturally  and  ungratefully  in  arms 
against  him.  Well  might  he  say  with  Caesar, 
Kai  ai)  tekvov — What,  thou  my  son?  Let 
not  parents  raise  their  hopes  too  high  from 
their  children,  lest  they  be  disappointed. 
David  did  not  call  a  council,  but,  consulting 
only  with  God  and  his  own  heart,  determined 
immediately  to  quit  Jerusalem,  v.  14.  He 
took  up  this  strange  resolve,  so  disagreeable 
to  his  character  as  a  man  of  courage,  either, 
1.  As  a  penitent,  submitting  to  the  rod,  and 
lying  down  under  God's  correcting  hand. 
Conscience  now  reminded  him  of  his  sin  in 
the  matter  of  Uriah,  and  the  sentence  he  was 
under  for  it,  which  was  that  evil  should  arise 
against  him  out  of  his  own  house.  "  Now," 
thinks  he,  "  the  word  of  God  begins  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  contend  with 
it  or  fight  against  it ;  God  is  righteous  and 
I  submit."  Before  unrighteous  Absalom 
he  could  justify  himself  and  stand  it  out ; 
but  before  the  righteous  God  he  must  con- 
demn himself  and  yield  to  his  judgments. 
Thus  he  accepts  the  punishment  of  his  ini- 
quity. Or,  2.  As  a  politician.  Jerusalem 
was  a  great  city,  but  not  tenable  ;  it  should 
seem,  by  David's  prayer  (Ps.  li.  18),  that  the 
walls  of  it  were  not  built  up,  much  less  was 
it  regularly  fortified.  It  was  too  large  to  be 
garrisoned  by  so  small  a  force  as  David  had 
now  with  him.  He  had  reason  to  fear  that 
the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  were  too 
well  affected  to  Absalom  to  be  true  to  him. 
Should  he  fortify  himself  here,  he  might 
lose  the  country,  in  which,  especially  among 
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those  that  lay  furthest  from  Absalom's  tam- 
pering, he  hoped  to  have  the  most  friends. 
And  he  had  such  a  kindness  for  Jerusalem 
that  he  was  loth  to  make  it  the  seat  of  war, 
and  expose  it  to  the  calamities  of  a  siege  ; 
he  will  rather  quit  it  tamely  to  the  rebels. 
Note,  Good  men,  when  they  suffer  them- 
selves, care  not  how  few  are  involved  with 
them  in  suffering. 

III.  His  hasty  flight  from  Jerusalem.  His 
servants  agreed  to  the  measures  he  took, 
faithfully  adhered  to  him(i;.  15),  and  assured 
him  of  their  inviolable  allegiance,  whereupon, 
1 .  He  went  out  of  Jerusalem  himself  on  foot, 
while  his  son  Absalom  had  chariots  and 
horses.  It  is  not  always  the  best  man,  nor 
the  best  cause,  that  makes  the  best  figure. 
See  here,  not  only  the  servant,  but  the  traitor, 
on  horseback,  while  the  prince,  the  rightful 
prince,  walks  as  a  servant  upon  the  earth, 
Eccl.  X.  7.  Thus  he  chose  to  do,  to  abase 
himself  so  much  the  more  under  God's  hand, 
and  in  condescension  to  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, with  whom  he  would  walk,  in  token 
that  he  would  live  and  die  with  them.  2. 
He  took  his  household  with  him,  his  wives 
and  children,  that  he  might  protect  them  in 
this  day  of  danger,  and  that  they  might  be 
a  comfort  to  him  in  this  day  of  grief.  Mas- 
ters of  families^  in  their  greatest  frights, 
must  not  neglect  their  households.  Ten  wo- 
men, that  were  concubines,  he  left  behind,  to 
keep  the  house,  thinking  that  the  weakness 
of  their  sex  would  secure  them  from  murder, 
and  their  age  and  relation  to  him  would  se- 
cure them  from  rape ;  but  God  overruled 
this  for  the  fulfilling  of  his  word.  3.  He 
took  his  life-guard  with  him,  or  band  of  pen- 
sioners, the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  who 
were  under  the  command  of  Benaiah,  and 
the  Gittites,  who  were  under  the  command 
of  Ittai,  c.  18.  These  Gittites  seem  to  have 
been,  by  birth,  Philistines  of  Gath,  who  came, 
a  regiment  of  them,  600  in  all,  to  enter 
themselves  in  David's  service,  having  known 
him  at  Gath,  and  being  greatly  in  love  with 
him  for  his  virtue  and  piety,  and  having  em- 
braced the  Jews'  religion.  David  made  them 
of  his  garde  du  corps — his  body-guard,  and 
they  adhered  to  him  in  his  distress.  The  Son 
of  Oavid  found  not  such  great  faith  in  Israel 
as  in  a  Roman  centurion  and  a  woman  of 
Canaan.  4.  As  many  as  would,  of  the  people 
of  Jerusalem,  he  took  with  him,  and  made  a 
halt  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  to  draw 
them  up,  V.  17.  He  compelled  none.  Those 
whose  hearts  were  with  Absalom,  to  Absa- 
lom let  them  go,  and  so  shall  their  doom  be: 
they  will  soon  have  enough  of  him.  Christ 
enlists  none  but  volunteers. 

IV.  His  discourse  with  Ittai  the  Gittite, 
who  commanded  the  Phihstine-proselytes. 

1 .  David  dissuaded  him  from  going  along 
with  him,  v.  19,  20.  Though  he  and  his 
men  might  be  greatly  serviceable  to  him, 
yet,  (1.)  He  would  try  whether  he  was  hearty 
for  him,  and  not  inclined  to  Absalom.     He 
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therefore  bids  him  return  to  his  post  in  Je- 


rusalem, and  serve  the  new  king.  If  he  was  no 
more  than  a  soldier  of  fortune  (as  we  say),  he 
would  be  for  that  side  which  would  pay  and 
prefer  him  best ;  and  to  that  side  let  him  go. 
(2.)  If  he  was  faithful  to  David,  yet  David  would 
not  have  him  exposed  to  the  fatigues  and 
perils  he  now  counted  upon.  David's  tender 
spirit  cannot  bear  to  think  that  a  stranger 
and  an  exile,  a  proselyte  and  a  new  convert, 
who  ought,  by  all  means  possible,  to  be  en- 
couraged and  made  easy,  should,  at  his  first 
coming,  meet  with  such  hard  usage  :  "  Should 
I  make  thee  go  up  and  down  with  us?  No, 
return  with  thy  brethren."  Generous  souls 
are  more  concerned  at  the  share  others  have 
in  their  troubles  than  at  their  own.  Ittai 
shall  therefore  be  dismissed  with  a  blessing  : 
Mercy  and  truth  be  with  thee,  that  is,  God's 
mercy  and  truth,  mercy  according  to  pro- 
mise, the  promise  made  to  those  who  re- 
nounce other  gods  and  put  themselves  under 
the  wings  of  the  divine  Majesty.  This  is  a 
very  proper  pious  farewell,  when  we  part 
with  a  friend,  "  Mercy  and  truth  be  with  thee, 
and  then  thou  art  safe,  and  mayest  be  easy, 
wherever  thou  art."  David's  dependence 
was  upon  the  mercy  and  truth  of  God  for 
comfort  and  happiness,  both  for  himself  and 
his  friends ;  see  Ps.  Ixi.  7- 

2.  Ittai  bravely  resolved  not  to  leave  him, 
V.  21.  Where  David  is,  whether  in  life  or 
death,  safe  or  in  peril,  there  will  this  faithful 
friend  of  his  be ;  and  he  confirms  this  reso- 
lution with  an  oath,  that  he  might  not  be 
tempted  to  break  it.  Such  a  value  has  he 
for  David,  not  for  the  sake  of  his  wealth  and 
greatness  (for  then  he  would  have  deserted 
him  now  that  he  saw  him  thus  reduced),  but 
for  the  sake  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness, 
which  v/ere  still  the  same,  that,  whatever 
comes  of  it,  he  will  never  leave  him.  Note, 
That  is  a  friend  indeed  who  loves  at  all  times, 
and  will  adhere  to  us  in  adversity.  Thus 
should  we  cleave  to  the  Son  of  David  with  full 
purpose  of  heart  that  neither  life  nor  death 
shall  separate  us  from  his  love. 

V,  The  common  people's  sympathy  with 
David  in  his  affliction.  When  he  and  his 
attendants  passed  over  the  brook  Kidron  (the 
very  same  brook  that  Christ  passed  over 
when  he  entered  upon  his  suft'erings,  John 
xviii.  1),  towards  the  way  of  the  wilderness, 
which  lay  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho, 
all  the  country  ivept  with  a  loud  voice,  v.  23, 
Cause  enough  there  was  for  weeping,  1.  To 
see  a  prince  thus  reduced,  one  that  had  lived 
so  great  forced  from  his  palace  and  in  fear  of 
his  life,  with  a  small  retinue  seeking  shelter 
in  a  desert,  to  see  the  city  of  David,  which 
he  himself  won,  built,  and  fortified,  made  an 
unsafe  abode  for  David  himself.  It  would 
move  the  compassion  even  of  strangers  to 
see  a  man  fallen  thus  low  from  such  a  height, 
and  this  by  the  wickedness  of  his  own  son; 
a  piteous  case  it  was.  Parents  that  are 
abused  and  ruined  by  their  own  children 
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merit  the  tender  sympathy  of  their  friends  as 
much  as  any  of  the  sons  or  daughters  of 
affliction.  Especially,  2.  To  see  their  own 
prinro  thus  wronged,  who  had  been  so  great 
a  blessing  to  their  land,  and  had  not  don^ 
any  thing  to  forfeit  the  affections  of  his 
people;  to  see  him  in  this  distress,  and 
themselves  unable  to  help  him,  might  well 
draw  floods  of  tears  from  their  eyes. 

24  And  lo  Zadok  also,  and  all  the 
Levites  were  with  him,  bearing  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  God :  and  they 
set  down  the  ark  of  God ;  and  Abia- 
thar  went  up,  until  all  the  people  had 
done  passing  out  of  the  city.  25  And 
the  king  said  unto  Zadok,  Carry  back 
the  ark  of  God  into  the  city  :  if  I  shall 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 
he  will  bring  me  again,  and  show  me 
both  it,  and  his  habitation  :  26  But 
if  he  thus  say,  I  have  no  delight  in 
thee ;  behold,  here  am  I,  let  him  do 
to  me  as  seemeth  good  unto  him.  27 
The  king  said  also  unto  Zadok  the 
priest.  Art  not  thou  a  seer  ?  return 
into  the  city  in  peace,  and  your  two 
sons  with  you,  Ahimaaz  thy  son,  and 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Abiathar.  28 
See,  I  will  tarry  in  the  plain  of  the 
wilderness,  until  there  come  word 
from  you  to  certify  me.  29  Zadok 
therefore  and  Abiathar  carried  the  ark 
of  God  again  to  Jerusalem  :  and  they 
tarried  there.  30  And  David  went 
up  by  the  ascent  of  mount  Olivet,  and 
wept  as  he  went  up,  and  had  his  head 
covered,  and  he  went  barefoot :  and 
all  the  people  that  was  with  him 
covered  every  man  his  head,  and  they 
went  up,  weeping  as  they  went  up. 

Here  we  have,  I.  The  fidelity  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  and  their  firm  adherence  to 
David  and  his  interest.  They  knew  David's 
great  affection  to  them  and  their  office,  not- 
withstanding his  failings.  The  method  Ab- 
salom took  to  gain  people's  affections  made 
no  impression  upon  them  ;  he  had  little  re- 
ligion in  him,  and  therefore  they  steadily 
adhered  to  David.  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  and 
all  the  Levites,  if  he  go,  will  accompany 
him,  and  take  the  ark  with  them,  that,  by  it, 
they  may  ask  counsel  of  God  for  him,  v.  24. 
Note,  Those  that  are  friends  to  the  ark  in 
their  prosperity  will  find  it  a  friend  to  them 
in  their  adversity.  Formerly  David  would 
not  rest  till  he  had  found  a  resting-place  for 
the  ark ;  and  now,  if  the  priests  may  have 
their  mind,  tlie  ark  shall  not  rest  till  David 
return  to  his  rest. 
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IL  David's  dismission  of  them  back  into 
the  city,  v.  25,  26.  Abiathar  was  high  priest 
(1  Kings  ii.  35),  but  Zadok  was  his  assistant, 
and  attended  the  ark  most  closely,  while 
Abiathar  was  active  in  public  business,  r.  24. 
Therefore  David  directs  his  speech  to  Zadok, 
and  an  excellent  speech  it  is,  and  shows  him 
to  be  in  a  very  good  frame  under  his  afflic- 
tion, and  that  still  he  holds  fast  his  integrity. 
1.  He  is  very  soHcitous  for  the  safety  of  the 
ark  :  "  By  all  means  carry  the  ark  back  into 
the  city,  let  not  that  be  unsettled  and  exposed 
with  me,  lodge  that  again  in  the  tent  pitched 
for  it ;  surely  Absalom,  bad  as  he  is,  will  do 
that  no  harm."  David's  heart,  like  Eli's, 
trembles  for  the  ark  of  God.  Note,  It  argues 
a  good  principle  to  be  more  concerned  for 
the  church's  prosperity  than  for  our  own,  to 
prefer  Jerusalem  before  our  chief  Joy  (Ps. 
cxxxvii.  6),  the  success  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  flourishing  of  the  church,  above  our  own 
wealth,  credit,  ease,  and  safety,  even  when 
they  are  most  in  hazard.  2.  He  is  very  de- 
sirous to  return  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  God's  house.  He  will  reckon  it 
the  greatest  instance  of  God's  favour  to  him 
if  he  may  but  once  more  be  brought  back  to 
see  it  and  his  habitation.  This  will  be  more 
his  joy  than  to  be  brought  back  to  his  own 
palace  and  throne  again.  Note,  Gracious 
souls  measure  their  comforts  and  conve- 
niences in  this  world  by  the  opportunity 
they  give  them  of  communion  with  God. 
Hezekiah  wished  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health  for  this  reason,  that  he  might  go  up 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  Isa.  xxxviii.  22.  3. 
He  is  very  submissive  to  the  holy  will  of 
God  concerning  the  issue  of  this  dark  dis- 
pensation. He  hopes  the  best  (v.  25),  and 
hopes  for  it  from  the  favour  of  God,  which 
he  looks  upon  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  good : 
"  If  God  favour  me  so  far,  I  shall  be  settled 
again  as  formerly."  But  he  provides  for  the 
worst :  "  If  he  deny  me  this  favour — if  he 
thus  say,  I  have  no  delight  in  thee — I  know  I 
deserve  the  continuance  of  his  displeasure;  his 
holy  will  be  done."  See  him  here  patiently 
awaiting  the  event :  "  Behold,  here  am  I, 
as  a  servant  expecting  orders ;"  and  see 
him  willing  to  commit  himself  to  God  con- 
cerning it :  "  Let  him  do  to  me  as  seemeth 
good  to  him.  I  have  nothing  to  object.  All 
is  well  that  God  does."  Observe  with  what 
satisfaction  and  holy  complacency  he  speaks 
of  the  divine  disposal:  not  only,  "He  can 
do  what  he  will,"  subscribing  to  his  power 
(Job  ix.  12),  or,  "  He  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  will,"  subscribing  to  his  sovereignty  (Job 
xxxiii.  13),  or,  "He  will  do  what  he  will," 
subscribing  to  his  unchangeableness  (Job 
xxiii.  13, 15),  but,  "  Let  him  do  what  he  will," 
subscribing  to  his  wisdom  and  goodness. 
Note,  It  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  duty, 
cheerfully  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  God, 
whatever  befals  us.  That  we  may  not  com- 
plain of  what  is,  let  us  see  God's  hand  in 
all  events ;  and,  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  of 
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what  shall  be,  let  us  see  all  events  in  God's 
hand. 

HI.  The  confidence  David  put  in  the 
priests  that  they  would  serve  his  interest  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  in  his  absence. 
He  calls  Zadok  a  seer  (v.  27),  that  is,  a  wise 
man,  a  man  that  can  see  into  business  and 
discern  time  and  judgment :  "  Thou  hast  thy 
eyes  in  thy  head  (Ecc\.  ii.  14),  and  therefore 
art  capable  of  doing  me  service,  especially 
by  sending  me  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 
motions  and  resolutions."  One  friend  that 
is  a  seer,  in  such  an  exigency  as  this,  was 
worth  twenty  that  were  not  so  quick-sighted. 
For  the  settling  of  a  private  correspondence 
with  the  priests  in  his  absence,  he  appoints, 
1.  Whom  they  should  send  to  him — their 
two  sons,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  whose 
coat,  it  might  be  hoped,  would  be  their  pro- 
tection, and  of  whose  prudence  and  faithful- 
ness he  had  probably  had  experience.  2. 
Whither  they  should  send.  He  would  en- 
camp in  the  plain  of  the  wilderness  till  he 
heard  from  them  (v.  28),  and  then  would 
move  according  to  the  information  and  ad- 
vice they  should  send  him.  Hereupon  they 
returned  to  the  city,  to  await  the  event.  It 
was  a  pity  that  any  disturbance  should  be 
given  to  a  state  so  happy  as  this  was,  when 
the  prince  and  the  priests  had  such  an  entire 
aflFection  for  and  confidence  in  each  other. 

IV.  The  melancholy  posture  that  David 
and  his  men  put  themselves  into,  when,  at 
the  beginning  of  their  march,  they  went  up 
the  mount  of  Olives,  v.  30. 

1.  David  himself,  as  a  deep  mourner, 
covered  his  head  and  face  for  shame  and 
blushing,  went  bare-foot,  as  a  prisoner  or 
a  slave,  for  mortification,  and  went  weeping. 
Did  it  become  a  man  of  his  reputation  for 
courage  and  greatness  of  spirit  thus  to  cry 
like  a  child,  only  for  fear  of  an  enemy  at  a 
distance,  against  whom  he  might  easily  have 
made  head,  and  perhaps  with  one  bold  stroke 
have  routed  him  ?  Yes,  it  did  not  ill  become 
him,  considering  how  much  there  was  in 
this  trouble,  (1.)  Of  the  unkindness  of  his 
son.  He  could  not  but  weep  to  think  that 
one  who  came  out  of  his  bowels,  and  had  so 
often  lain  in  his  arms,  should  thus  lift  up  the 
heel  against  him.  God  himself  is  said  to  be 
grieved  with  the  rebelUons  of  his  own  child- 
ren (Ps.  xcv.  10)  and  even  broken  with  their 
whorish  heart,  Ezek.  vi.  9.  (2.)  There  was 
much  of  the  displeasure  of  his  God  in  it. 
This  infused  the  wormwood  and  gall  into 
the  affliction  and  misery.  Lam.  iii.  19.  His 
sin  was  ever  before  him  (Ps.  li.  3),  but  never 
so  plain  nor  ever  appearing  so  black  as  now. 
He  never  wept  thus  when  Saul  hunted  him : 
but  a  wounded  conscience  makes  troubles  lie 
heavily,  Ps.  xxxviii.  4. 

2.  When  David  wept  all  his  company 
wept  likewise,  being  much  aflfected  with  his 
grief  and  willing  to  share  in  it.  It  is  our 
duty  to  weep  with  those  that  weep,  especially 
our  superiors,  and  those  that  are  better  than 


XV.  David's  request  to  Hushai. 

we ;  for,  if  this  be  done  in  the  green  tree^ 
what  will  be  done  in  the  dry?  We  must 
weep  with  those  that  weep  for  sin.  When 
Hezekiah  humbled  himself  for  his  sin  all 
Jerusalem  joined  with  him,  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
26.  To  prevent  suflfering  with  sinners,  let 
us  sorrow  with  them. 

31  And  one  told  David,  saying, 
Ahithophel  is  among  the  conspirators 
with  Absalom.  And  David  said,  O 
Lord,  I  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel 
of  Ahithophel  into  foolishness.  32 
And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  David 
was  come  to  the  top  of  the  mount, 
where  he  worshipped  God,  behold, 
Hushai  the  Archite  came  to  meet 
him  with  his  coat  rent,  and  earth 
upon  his  head :  33  Unto  whom  David 
said,  If  thou  passest  on  with  me, 
then  thou  shalt  be  a  burden  unto  me : 
34  But  if  thou  return  to  the  city, 
and  say  unto  Absalom,  I  will  be  thy 
servant,  O  king;  as  I  have  been  thy 
father's  servant  hitherto,  so  loill  I 
now  also  he  thy  servant :  then  mayest 
thou  for  me  defeat  the  counsel  of 
Ahithophel.  3.5  And  hast  thou  not 
there  with  thee  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
the  priests  ?  therefore  it  shall  be,  that 
what  thing  soever  thou  shalt  hear  out 
of  the  king's  house,  thou  shalt  tell  it 
to  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests. 
36  Behold,  they  have  there  with  them 
their  two  sons,  Ahimaaz  Zadok's  son, 
and  Jonathan  Abiathar's  son  ;  and  by 
them  ye  shall  send  unto  me  every 
thing  that  ye  can  hear.  37  So  Hushai 
David's  friend  came  into  the  city, 
and  Absalom  came  into  Jerusalem. 

Nothing,  it  seems,  appeared  to  David 
more  threatening  in  Absalom's  plot  than 
that  Ahithophel  was  in  it ;  for  one  good 
head,  in  such  a  design,  is  worth  a  thousand 
good  hands.  Absalom  was  himself  no  poli- 
tician, but  he  had  got  one  entirely  in  his 
interest  that  was,  and  would  be  the  more 
dangerous  because  he  had  been  all  along  ac- 
quainted with  David's  counsels  and  aflfairs  ; 
if  therefore  he  can  be  baflSed,  Absalom  is  as 
good  as  routed  and  the  head  of  the  conspiracy 
cut  off.     This  David  endeavours  to  do. 

I.  By  prayer.  When  he  heard  that  Ahi- 
thophel was  in  the  plot  he  lifted  up  his  heart 
to  God  in  this  short  prayer :  Lord,  turn  the 
counsel  of  Ahithophel  into  foolishness,  v.  31. 
He  had  not  opportunity  for  a  long  prayer, 
but  he  was  not  one  of  those  that  thought  he 
should  be  heard  for  his  much  speaking.  It 
was  a  fervent  prayer  :  "Lord,  I  pray  thee,  do 
this."     God  is  well  pleased  with  the  im- 
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portunity  of  those  that  come  to  him  with 
their  petitions.  David  is  particular  in  this 
prayer ;  he  names  the  person  whose  counsels 
he  prays  against.  God  gives  us  leave,  in 
prayer,  to  be  humbly  and  reverently  free 
with  him,  and  to  mention  the  particular  care, 
and  fear,  and  grief,  that  lies  heavily  upon  us. 
David  prayed  not  against  Ahithophel's  per- 
son, but  against  his  counsel,  that  God  would 
turn  it  into  foolishness,  that,  though  he  was 
a  wise  man,  he  might  at  this  time  give  foolish 
counsel,  or,  if  he  gave  wise  counsel,  that  it 
might  be  rejected  as  foolish,  or,  if  it  were 
followed,  that  by  some  providence  or  other 
it  might  be  defeated,  and  not  attain  the  end. 
David  prayed  this  in  a  firm  belief  that  God 
has  all  hearts  in  his  hand,  and  tongues  too, 
that,  when  he  pleases,  he  can  take  away  the 
understanding  of  the  arjed  and  make  the  judges 
fools,  (Job  xii.  17 ;  Isa.  iii.  2,  3),  and  in  hope 
fhat  God  would  own  and  plead  his  just  and 
injured  cause.  Note,  We  may  pray  in  faith, 
and  should  pray  with  fervency,  that  God 
will  turn  that  counsel  into  foolishness  which 
is  taken  against  his  people. 

II.  By  policy.  We  must  second  our 
prayer  with  our  endeavours,  else  we  tempt 
God.  It  is  good  service  to  countermine  the 
policy  of  the  church's  enemies.  When  David 
came  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  he  worshipped 
God,  V.  32.  Note,  Weeping  must  not  hinder 
worshipping,  but  quicken  it  rather.  Now  he 
penned  the  third  Psalm,  as  appears  by  the 
title ;  and  some  think  that  his  singing  this  was 
the  worship  he  now  paid  to  God.  Just  now 
Providence  brought  Hushai  to  him.  While 
he  was  yet  speaking,  God  heard,  and  sent 
him  the  person  that  should  be  instrumental 
to  befool  Ahithophel.  He  came  to  condole 
with  David  on  his  present  trouble,  with  his 
coat  rent  and  earth  upon  his  head;  but 
David,  having  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
his  conduct  and  faithfulness,  resolved  to  em- 
ploy him  as  a  spy  upon  Absalom.  He  would 
not  take  him  with  him  (v.  33),  for  he  had  now 
more  need  of  soldiers  than  counsellors,  but 
sent  him  back  to  Jerusalem,  to  wait  for  Ab- 
salom's arrival,  as  a  deserter  from  David,  and 
to  offer  him  his  service,  v.  34.  Thus  he 
might  insinuate  himself  into  his  counsels, 
and  defeat  Ahithophel,  either  by  dissuading 
Absalom  from  following  his  advice  or  by  dis- 
covering it  to  David,  that  he  might  know 
where  to  stand  upon  his  guard.  How  this 
gross  dissimulation,  which  David  put  Hushai 
upon,  can  be  justified,  as  a  stratagem  in  war, 
I  do  not  see.  The  best  that  can  be  made  of 
it  is  that  Absalom,  if  he  rebel  against  his 
father,  must  stand  upon  his  guard  against 
all  mankind,  and,  if  he  will  be  deceived,  let 
him  be  deceived.  David  recommended 
Hushai  to  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  as  persons 
proper  to  be  consulted  with  (v.  35),  and  to 
their  two  sons,  as  trusty  men  to  be  sent  on 
errands  to  David,  v.  36.  Hushai,  thus  in- 
structed, came  to  Jerusalem  {v.  37),  whither 
also  Absalom  soon  after  came  with  his  forces. 
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How  soon  do  royal  palaces  and  royal  cities 
change  their  masters !  But  we  look  for  a 
kingdom  which  cannot  be  thus  shaken  and 
in  the  possession  of  which  we  cannot  be 
disturbed. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

In  the  close  of  the  foregainf(  chapter  we  \e{t  David  flying  (V«m 
Jerusalem,  and  Alisaloia  enterin);  into  it;  in  thi*  chapter,  I, 
We  are  to  follow  David  in  hif  melancholy  flight ;  and  there  wa 
find  him,  1.  Cheated  by  /iba,  ver.  1—4.  3.  Curted  by  Shimei, 
which  he  bears  with  wonderful  patience,  ver.  5—14.  II.  We 
are  to  meet  Absalom  in  his  triumphant  entry  ;  and  there  we  find 
him,  1.  Cheated  hy  Hushai,  ver.  lo — 19.  2.  Counselled  by 
Ahithophel  tu  go  in  unto  hi<  father's  concubines,  ver.  20 — 23. 

AND  when  David  was  a  little  past 
the  top  of  the  hill,  behold,  Ziba 
the  servant  of  Mephibosheth  met 
him,  with  a  couple  of  asses  saddled, 
and  upon  them  two  hundred  loaves 
of  bread,  and  a  hundred  bunches  of 
raisins,  and  a  hundred  of  summer 
fruits,  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  2  And 
the  king  said  unto  Ziba,  What  mean- 
est thou  by  these  ?  And  Ziba  said. 
The  asses  be  for  the  king's  household 
to  ride  on ;  and  the  bread  and  sum- 
mer fruit  for  the  young  men  to  eat ; 
and  the  wine,  that  such  as  be  faint  in 
the  wilderness  may  drink.  3  And 
the  king  said,  And  where  is  thy  mas- 
ter's son  ?  And  Ziba  said  unto  the 
king,  Behold,  he  abideth  at  Jerusa- 
lem: for  he  said,  To  day  shall  the 
house  of  Israel  restore  me  the  king- 
dom of  my  father.  4  Then  said  the 
king  to  Ziba,  Behold,  thine  are  all 
that  pertained  unto  Mephibosheth. 
And  Ziba  said,  I  humbly  beseech 
thee  that  I  may  find  grace  in  thy  sight, 
my  lord,  O  king. 

We  read  before  how  kind  David  was  to 
Mephibosheth  the  son  of  Jonathan,  how  he 
prudently  entrusted  his  servant  Ziba  with  the 
management  of  his  estate,  while  he  gene- 
rously entertained  him  at  his  own  table, 
ch.  ix.  10.  This  matter  was  well  settled; 
but,  it  seems,  Ziba  is  not  content  to  be  ma- 
nager, he  longs  to  be  master,  of  Mephibo- 
sheth's  estate.  Now,  he  thinks,  is  his  time 
to  make  himself  so ;  if  he  can  procure  a  grant 
of  it  from  the  crown,  whether  David  or  Ab- 
salom get  the  better  it  is  all  one  to  him,  he 
hopes  he  shall  secure  his  prey,  which  he  pro- 
mises himself  by  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 
In  order  hereunto,  1.  He  made  David  a 
handsome  present  of  provisions,  which  was 
the  more  welcome  because  it  came  season- 
ably (v.  1),  and  with  this  he  designed  to  in- 
cline him  to  himself;  for  a  man's  gift  maketh 
room  for  him,  and  bringeth  him  before  great 
men,  Prov.  xviii.  16.  Nay,  Whithersoever  it 
turneth,  it  prospereth,  Prov.  xvii.  8.  David 
inferred  from  this  that  Ziba  vvas  a  very  di». 
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creet  and  generous  man,  and  well  affected  to 
him,  when,  in  all,  he  designed  nothing  but 
to  make  his  own  market  and  to  get  Mephi- 
bosheth's  estate  settled  upon  himself.  Shall 
the  prospect  of  advantage  in  this  world  make 
men  generous  to  the  rich  ?  and  shall  not  the 
belief  of  an  abundant  recompence  in  the  re- 
surrection of  the  just  make  us  charitable  to 
the  poor  ?  Luke  xiv.  14.  Ziba  was  very  con- 
siderate in  the  present  he  brought  to  David ; 
it  was  what  would  do  him  some  good  in  his 
present  distress,  v.  2.  Observe,  The  wine 
was  intended  for  those  that  were  faint,  not 
for  the  king's  own  drinking,  or  the  courtiers 
it  seems,  they  did  not  commonly  use  it,  but 
it  was  for  cordials  for  those  that  were  ready 
to  perish,  Prov.  xxxi.  6.  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  land !  when  thy  princes  use  wine  for 
strength,  as  David  did,  and  not  for  drunken- 
ness, as  Absalom  did,  ch.  xiii.  28.  See  Eccl. 
X.  17.  Whatever  Ziba  intended  in  this  pre- 
sent, God's  providence  sent  it  to  David  for 
his  support  very  graciously.  God  makes  use 
of  bad  men  for  good  purposes  to  his  people, 
and  sends  them  meat  by  ravens.  2.  Having 
by  his  present  insinuated  himself  into  David's 
affection,  and  gained  credit  with  him,  the 
next  thing  he  has  to  do  for  the  compassing 
of  his  end  is  to  incense  him  against  Mephi- 
bosheth,  which  he  does  by  a  false  accusation, 
representing  him  as  ungratefully  designing 
to  raise  himself  by  the  present  broils,  and  to 
recover  the  crown  to  his  own  head,  now  that 
David  and  his  son  were  contending  for  it. 
David  enquires  for  him  as  one  of  his  family, 
which  gives  Ziba  occasion  to  tell  this  false 
story  of  him,  v.  3.  What  immense  damages 
do  masters  often  sustain  by  the  lying  tongues 
of  their  servants !  David  knew  Mephibo- 
sheth  not  to  be  an  ambitious  man,  but  easy 
in  his  place,  and  well-affected  to  him  and  his 
government ;  nor  could  he  be  so  weak  as  to 
expect  with  his  lame  legs  to  chmb  the  ladder 
of  preferment ;  yet  David  gives  credit  to  the 
calumny,  and,  without  further  enquiry  or 
consideration,  convicts  Mephibosheth  of  trea- 
son, seizes  his  lands  as  forfeited,  and  grants 
them  to  Ziba :  Behold,  thine  are  all  that  per- 
tained to  Mephibosheth  (v.  4),  a  rash  judg- 
ment, and  which  afterwards  he  was  ashamed 
of,  when  the  truth  came  to  light,  ch.  xix.  29. 
Princes  cannot  help  it,  but  they  will  be  some- 
times (as  our  law  speaks")  deceived  in  their 
grants ;  but  they  ought  to  use  all  means  pos- 
sible to  discover  the  truth  and  to  guard 
against  malicious  designing  men,  who  would 
impose  upon  them,  as  Ziba  did  upor  David. 
Having  by  his  wiles  gained  his  point,  Ziba 
secretly  laughed  at  the  king's  credulity,  con- 
gratulated himself  on  his  success,  and  de- 
parted, with  a  great  compliment  upon  the 
king,  that  he  valued  his  favour  more  than 
Mephibosheth's  estate :  "  Let  me  Jind  grace 
in  thy  sight,  O  king  !  and  I  have  enough." 
Great  men  ought  always  to  be  jealous  of  flat- 
terers, and  remember  that  nature  has  given 
them  two  ears,  that  they  may  hear  both  sides. 


CHAP.  XVL  David  cursed  by  Shtmei. 

5  And  when  king  David  came  to 
Bahurim,  behold,  thence  came  out  a 
man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of 
Saul,  whose  name  was  Shimei,  the 
son  of  Gera:  he  came  forth,  and 
cursed  still  as  he  came.     G  And  he 


cast  stones  at  David,  and  at  all  the 
servants  of  king  David :  and  all  the 
people  and  all  the  mighty  men  were 
on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  7 
And  thus  said  Shimei  when  he  cursed. 
Come  out,  come  out,  thou  bloody 
man,  and  thou  man  of  Belial :  8  The 
Lord  hath  returned  upon  thee  all  the 
blood  of  the  house  of  Saul,  in  whose 
stead  thou  hast  reigned ;  and  the 
Lord  hath  delivered  the  kingdom 
into  the  hand  of  Absalom  thy  son : 
and,  behold,  thou  art  taken  in  thy 
mischief,  because  thou  art  a  bloody 
man.  9  Then  said  Abishai  the  son 
of  Zeruiah  unto  the  king,  Why  should 
this  dead  dog  curse  my  lord  the  king  ? 
let  me  go  over,  I  pray  thee,  and  take 
oiFhis  head.  10  And  the  king  said, 
What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons 
of  Zeruiah  ?  so  let  him  curse,  because 
the  Lord  hath  said  unto  him.  Curse 
David.  Who  shall  then  say.  Where- 
fore hast  thou  done  so  ?  11  And 
Dayid  said  to  Abishai,  and  to  all  his 
servants,  Behold,  my  son,  which  came 
forth  of  my  bowels,  seeketh  my  life  : 
how  much  more  now  may  this  Ben- 
jamite  do  it  ?  let  him  alone,  and  let 
him  curse ;  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden 
him.  12  It  may  be  that  the  Lord 
will  look  on  mine  affliction,  and  that 
the  Lord  wiU  requite  me  good  for  his 
cursing  this  day.  13  And  as  David 
and  his  men  went  by  the  way,  Shimei 
went  along  on  the  hill's  side  over 
against  him,  and  cursed  as  he  went, 
and  threw  stones  at  him,  and  cast 
dust.  14  And  the  king,  and  all  the 
people  that  were  with  him,  came  weary, 
and  refreshed  themselves  there. 

We  here  find  how  David  bore  Shimei's 
curses  much  better  than  he  had  borne  Ziba's 
flatteries.  By  the  latter  he  was  brought  to 
pass  a  wrong  judgment  on  another,  by  the 
former  to  pass  a  right  judgment  on  himself. 
The  world's  smiles  are  more  dangerous  than 
its  frowns.     Observe  here, 

L  How  insolent  and  furious  Shimei  was 
and  how  his  malice  took  occasion  from  Da- 
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vid's  present  distress  to  be  so  much  the  more 
outrageous.  David,  in  his  flight,  had  come 
to  Bahurim,  a  city  of  Benjamin  in  or  near 
which  this  Shimei  lived,  who,  being  of  the 
house  of  Saul  (with  the  fall  of  which  all  his 
hopes  of  preferment  fell),  had  an  implacable 
enmity  to  David,  unjustly  looking  upon  him 
as  the  ruin  of  Saul  and  his  family  only  be- 
cause, by  the  divine  appointment,  he  suc- 
ceeded Saul.  While  David  was  in  prosperity 
and  power,  Shimei  hated  him  as  much  as  he 
did  now,  but  he  durst  not  then  say  any  thing 
against  him.  God  knows  what  is  in  the 
hearts  of  those  that  are  disaffected  to  him 
and  his  government,  but  earthly  princes  do 
not.  Now  he  came  forth,  and  cursed  David 
^vith  all  the  bad  words  and  wishes  he  could 
invent,  v.  5.     Observe, 

1.  Why  he  took  this  opportunity  to  give 
vent  to  his  malice.  (1.)  Because  now  he 
thought  he  might  do  it  safely  ;  yet,  if  David 
had  thought  proper  to  resent  the  provoca- 
tion, it  would  have  cost  Shimei  his  life. 
(2.)  Because  now  it  would  be  most  grievous 
to  David,  would  add  affliction  to  his  grief, 
and  pour  vinegar  into  his  wounds.  He  com- 
plains of  those  as  most  barbarous  who  talk  to 
the  grief  of  those  whom  God  has  wounded, 
Ps.  Ixix.  26.  So  Shimei  did,  loading  him 
with  curses  whom  no  generous  eye  could 
look  upon  without  compassion.  (3.)  Because 
now  he  thought  that  Providence  justified  his 
reproaches,  and  that  David's  present  afflic- 
tions proved  him  to  be  as  bad  a  man  as  he 
was  willing  to  represent  him.  Job's  friends 
condemned  him  upon  this  false  principle. 
Those  that  are  under  the  rebukes  of  a  gra- 
cious God  must  not  think  it  strange  if  these 
bring  upon  them  the  reproaches  of  evil  men. 
If  once  it  be  said,  God  hath  forsaken  him, 
presently  it  follows.  Persecute  and  take  him, 
Ps.  Ixxi.  11.  But  it  is  the  character  of  a 
base  spirit  thus  to  trample  upon  those  that 
are  down,  and  insult  over  them. 

2.  Howhis  malice  was  expressed.  See,  (1.) 
What  this  wretched  man  did  :  He  cast  stones 
at  David  (v.  6),  as  if  his  king  had  been  a  dog, 
or  the  worst  of  criminals,  whom  all  Israel 
must  stone  with  stones  till  he  die.  Perhaps 
he  kept  at  such  a  distance  that  the  stones  he 
threw  could  not  reach  David,  nor  any  of  his 
attendants,  yet  he  showed  what  he  would 
have  done  if  it  had  been  in  his  power.  He 
cast  dust  (v.  13),  which,  probably,  would  blow 
into  his  own  eyes,  like  the  curses  he  threw, 
which,  being  causeless,  would  return  upon 
his  own  head.  Thus,  while  his  malice  made 
him  odious,  the  impotency  of  it  made  him 
ridiculous  and  contemptible.  Those  that  fight 
against  God  cannot  hurt  him,  though  they 
hate  him.  Jf  thou  sinnest,  what  doest  thou 
against  him  ?  Job  xxxv.  6.  It  was  an  aggra- 
vation of  his  wickedness  that  David  was  at- 
tended with  his  mighty  men  on  his  right 
hand  and  on  his  left,  so  that  he  was  not  in 
80  forlorn  a  condition  as  he  thought  (perse- 
cuted but  not  forsaken) ,  and  that  he  continued 
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to  do  it,  and  did  it  the  more  passionately,  for 
David's  bearing  it  patiently.  (2.)  What  he 
said.  With  the  stones  he  shot  his  arrows, 
even  bitter  words  {v.  7,  8),  in  contempt  of 
that  law.  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  gods,  Exod. 
xxii.  28.  David  was  a  man  of  honour  and 
conscience,  and  in  great  reputation  for  every 
thing  that  was  just  and  good ;  what  could 
this  foul  mouth  say  against  him?  Why, 
truly,  what  was  done  long  since  to  the  house 
of  Saul  was  the  only  thing  which  he  could 
recollect,  and  with  this  he  upbraided  David 
because  it  was  the  thing  that  he  himself  was 
a  loser  by.  See  how  apt  we  are  to  judge  of 
men  and  their  character  by  what  they  are  to 
us,  and  to  conclude  that  those  are  certainly 
evil  men  that  have  ever  so  justly  been,  or 
that  we  ever  so  unjustly  think  have  been,  in- 
struments of  evil  to  us.  So  partial  are  we  to 
ourselves  that  no  rule  can  be  more  fallacious 
than  this.  No  man  could  be  more  innocent 
of  the  blood  of  the  house  of  Saul  than  David 
was.  Once  and  again  he  spared  Saul's  life, 
while  Saul  sought  his.  When  Saul  and  his 
sons  were  slain  by  the  Philistines  and  David 
his  men  were  many  miles  oflf ;  and,  when  they 
heard  it,  they  lamented  it.  From  the  mur- 
der of  Abner  and  Ish-bosheth  he  had  suffi- 
ciently cleared  himself ;  and  yet  all  the  blood 
of  the  house  of  Saul  must  be  laid  at  his  door. 
Innocency  is  no  fence  against  malice  and 
falsehood ;  nor  are  we  to  think  it  strange  if 
we  be  charged  with  that  from  which  we  have 
been  most  careful  to  keep  ourselves.  It  is 
well  for  us  that  men  are  not  to  be  our  judges, 
but  he  whose  judgment  is  according  to  truth. 
The  blood  of  the  house  of  Saul  is  here  most 
unjustly  charged  upon  David,  [l.]  As  that 
which  gave  him  his  character,  and  denomi- 
nated him  a  bloody  man  and  a  man  of  Belial, 
V.  7.  And,  if  a  man  of  blood,  no  doubt  a 
man  of  Belial,  that  is,  a  child  of  the  devil, 
who  is  called  Belial  (2  Cor.  vi.  1 .5),  and  who 
was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.  Bloody 
men  are  the  worst  of  men.  [2. J  As  that 
which  brought  the  present  trouble  upon  him: 
"Now  that  thou  art  dethroned,  and  driven 
out  to  the  wilderness,  the  Lord  has  returned 
upon  thee  the  blood  of  the  house  of  Saul." 
See  how  forward  malicious  men  are  to  press 
God's  judgments  into  the  service  of  their  own 
passion  and  revenge.  If  any  who  have,  as 
they  think,  wronged  them,  should  come  into 
trouble,  the  injury  done  to  them  must  be 
made  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  But  we  must 
take  heed  lest  we  wrong  God  by  making  his 
providence  thus  to  patronise  our  fooUsh  and 
unjust  resentments.  As  the  wrath  of  man 
works  not  the  righteousness  of  God,  so  the 
righteousness  of  God  serves  not  the  wrath  of 
man.  [3.]  As  that  which  would  now  be  his 
utter  ruin  ;  for  he  endeavours  to  make  him 
despair  of  ever  recovering  his  throne  again. 
Now  they  said.  There  is  no  help  for  him  in 
God  (Ps.  iii.  2),  the  Lord  hath  delivered  the 
kingdom  into  the  hand  of  Absalom  (not  Me- 
phibosheth — the  house  of  Saul  never  dreamed 
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of  making  him  king,  as  Ziba  suggested),  and 
thou  art  taken  in  thy  mischief,  that  is,  "  the 
mischief  that  will  be  thy  destruction,  and  all 
because  thou  art  a  bloody  man."  Thus 
Shimei  cursed. 

II.  See  how  patient  and  submissive  David 
was  under  this  abuse.  The  sons  of  Zeruiah, 
Abishai  particularly,  were  forward  to  main- 
tain David's  honour  with  their  swords ;  they 
resented  the  affront  keenly,  as  well  they 
might :  Why  should  this  dead  dog  be  suffered 
to  curse  the  king  ?  v.  9.  If  David  will  but 
give  them  leave,  they  will  put  these  lying 
cursing  lips  to  silence,  and  take  off  his  head ; 
for  his  throwing  stones  at  the  king  was  an 
overt  act,  which  abundantly  proved  that  he 
compassed  and  imagined  his  death.  But  the 
king  would  by  no  means  suffer  it :  What 
have  I  to  do  with  you  ?  So  let  him  curse. 
Thus  Christ  rebuked  the  disciples,  who,  in 
zeal  for  his  honour,  would  have  commanded 
fire  from  heaven  on  the  town  that  affronted 
him,  Luke  ix.  55.  Let  us  see  with  what 
considerations  David  quieted  himself.  1, 
The  chief  thing  that  silenced  him  was  that 
he  had  deserved  this  affliction.  This  is  not 
mentioned  indeed ;  for  a  man  may  truly  re- 
pent, and  yet  needs  not,  upon  all  occasions, 
proclaim  his  penitent  reflections.  Shimei 
unjustly  upbraided  him  with  the  blood  of 
Saul:  from  that  his  conscience  acquitted 
him,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  charged  him 
with  the  blood  of  Uriah.  "  The  reproach  is 
too  true'*  (thinks  David),  "  though  false  as 
he  means  it."  Note,  A  humble  tender-  spirit 
will  turn  reproaches  into  reproofs,  and  so  get 
good  by  them,  instead  of  being  provoked  by 
them.  2.  He  observes  the  hand  of  God  in 
it :  The  Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David 
(v.  10),  and  again.  So  let  him  curse,  for  the 
Lord  hath  bidden  him,  v.  11.  As  it  was 
Shimei's  sin,  it  was  not  from  God,  but  from 
the  devil  and  his  own  wicked  heart,  nor  did 
God's  hand  in  it  excuse  or  extanuate  it,  much 
less  justify  it,  any  more  than  it  did  the  sin 
of  those  who  put  Christ  to  death.  Acts  ii. 
23  ;  iv.  28.  But,  as  it  was  David's  affliction, 
it  was  from  the  Lord,  one  of  the  evils  which 
he  raised  up  against  him.  David  looked 
above  the  instrument  of  his  trouble  to  the 
supreme  director,  as  Job,  when  the  plun- 
derers had  stripped  him,  acknowledged.  The 
Lord  hath  taken  away.  Nothing  more  pro- 
per to  quiet  a  gracious  soul  under  affliction 
than  an  eye  to  the  hand  of  God  in  it.  I  opened 
not  my  mouth,  because  thou  didst  it.  The 
scourge  of  the  tongue  is  God's  rod.  3.  He 
quiets  himself  under  the  less  affliction  with 
the  consideration  of  the  greater  (v.  11):  My 
son  seeks  my  life,  much  more  may  this  Ben- 
Jamite.  Note,  Tribulation  works  patience 
in  those  that  are  sanctified.  The  more  we 
bear  the  better  able  we  should  be  to  bear  still 
more;  what  tries  our  patience  should  im- 
prove it.  The  more  we  are  inured  to  trouble 
the  less  we  should  be  surprised  at  it,  and  not 
think  it  strange.     Marvel  not  that  enemies 
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are  injurious,  when  even  friends  are  unkind ; 
nor  that  friends  are  unkind,  when  even 
children  are  undutiful.  4.  He  comforts  him- 
self with  hopes  that  God  would,  in  some 
way  or  other,  bring  good  to  him  out  of  his 
affliction,  would  balance  the  trouble  itself, 
and  recompense  his  patience  under  it :  "  The 
Lord  will  requite  me  good  for  his  cursing.  If 
God  bid  Shimei  grieve  me,  it  is  that  he 
himself  may  the  more  sensibly  comfort  me  ; 
surely  he  has  mercy  in  store  for  me,  which 
he  is  preparing  me  for  by  this  trial."  We 
may  depend  upon  God  as  our  pay-master, 
not  only  for  our  services,  but  for  our  suffer- 
ings. Let  them  curse,  but  bless  thou.  David, 
at  length,  is  housed  at  Bahurim  (v.  14),  where 
he  meets  with  refreshment,  and  is  hidden 
from  this  strife  of  tongues. 

15  And  Absalom,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple the  men  of  Israel,  came  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Ahithophel  with  him.  16 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Hushai 
the  Archite,  David's  friend,  was  come 
unto  Absalom,  that  Hushai  said  unto 
Absalom,  God  save  the  king,  God 
save  the  king.  17  And  Absalom  said 
to  Hushai,  Is  this  thy  kindness  to  thy 
friend?  why  wentest  thou  not  with 
thy  friend  ?  18  And  Hushai  said  unto 
Absalom,  Nay ;  but  whom  the  Lord, 
and  this  people,  and  all  the  men  of 
Israel,  choose,  his  will  I  be,  and  with 
him  will  I  abide.  19  And  again, 
whom  should  I  serve  ?  should  I  not 
serve  in  the  presence  of  his  son  ?  as  I 
have  served  in  thy  father's  presence, 
so  will  I  be  in  thy  presence.  20  Then 
said  Absalom  to  Ahithophel,  Give 
counsel  among  you  what  we  shall  do. 
21  And  Ahithophel  said  unto  Absa- 
lom, Go  in  unto  thy  father's  concu- 
bines, which  he  hath  left  to  keep  the 
house ;  and  all  Israel  shall  hear  that 
thou  art  abhorred  of  thy  father :  then 
shall  the  hands  of  all  that  are  with 
thee  be  strong.  22  So  they  spread 
Absalom  a  tent  upon  the  top  of  the 
house ;  and  Absalom  went  in  unto  his 
father's  concubines  in  the  sight  of  all 
Israel.  23  And  the  counsel  of  Ahi- 
thophel, which  he  counselled  in  those 
days,  was  as  if  a  man  had  enquired  at 
the  oracle  of  God:  so  was  all  the 
counsel  of  Ahithophel  both  with 
David  and  with  Absalom. 

Absalom  had  notice  sent  him  speedily  by 
some  of  his  friends  at  Jerusalem  that  David 
had  withdrawn,  and  with  what  a  small  r&- 
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tinue  he  had  gone ;  so  that  the  coasts  were 
clear,  Absalom  might  take  possession  of 
Jerusalem  when  he  pleased.  The  gates  were 
open,  and  there  was  none  to  oppose  him. 
Accordingly  he  came  without  delay  (v.  15), 
extremely  elevated,  no  doubt,  with  this  suc- 
cess at  first,  and  that  that  in  which,  when  he 
formed  his  design,  he  probably  apprehended 
the  greatest  difficulty,  was  so  easily  and 
effectually  done.  Now  that  he  is  master  of 
Jerusalem  he  concludes  all  his  own,  the 
country  will  follow  of  course.  God  suffers 
wicked  men  to  prosper  awhile  in  their  wicked 
plots,  even  beyond  their  expectation,  that 
their  disappointment  may  be  the  more  griev- 
ous and  disgraceful.  The  most  celebrated 
politicians  of  that  age  were  Ahithophel  and 
Hushai.  The  former  Absalom  brings  with 
him  to  Jerusalem  (v.  15),  the  other  me^ts  him 
there  {v.  16),  so  that  he  cannot  but  think 
himself  sure  of  success,  when  he  has  both 
these  to  be  his  counsellors  ;  on  them  he  re- 
lies, and  consults  not  the  ark,  though  he  has 
that  with  him.  But  miserable  counsellors 
were  they  both ;  for, 

I.  Hushai  would  never  counsel  him  to  do 
wisely.  He  was  really  his  enemy,  and  de- 
signed to  betray  him,  while  he  pretended  to 
be  in  his  interest ;  so  that  Absalom  could  not 
have  a  more  dangerous  man  about  him.  1. 
Hushai  complimented  him  upon  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  as  if  he  had  been  abundantly 
satisfied  in  his  title,  and  well  pleased  that  he 
had  come  to  the  possession,  v.  16.  What 
arts  of  dissimulation  are  those  tempted  to  use 
who  govern  themselves  by  fleshly  wisdom ! 
and  how  happy  are  those  who  have  not 
known  these  depths  of  Satan,  but  have  their 
conversation  in  the  world  with  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity!  2.  Absalom  was  surprised 
to  find  him  for  him  who  was  known  to  be 
David's  intimate  friend  and  confidant.  He 
asks  him.  Is  this  thy  kindness  to  thy  friend? 
(v.  17),  pleasing  himself  ^vith  this  thought, 
that  all  would  be  his,  since  Hushai  was.  He 
doubts  not  of  his  sincerity,  but  easily  believes 
what  he  wishes  to  be  true,  that  David's  best 
friends  are  so  in  love  with  himself  as  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  declare  for  him,  though 
the  pride  of  his  heart  deceived  him,  Obad.  3. 
3.  Hushai  confirmed  hun  in  the  belief  that  he 
was  hearty  for  him.  For,  though  David  is 
his  friend,  yet  he  is  for  the  king  in  posses- 
sion, r.  18.  Whom  the  people  choose,  and 
Providence  smiles  upon,  he  will  be  faithful 
to ;  and  he  is  for  the  king  in  succession  (v. 
19),  the  rising  sun.  It  was  true,  he  loved  his 
father ;  but  he  had  had  his  day,  and  it  was 
over;  and  why  should  he  not  love  his  successor 
as  well  ?  Thus  he  pretended  to  give  reasons 
for  a  resolution  he  abhorred  the  thought  of. 

n.  Ahithophel  counselled  him  to  do  wick- 
edly, and  so  did  as  effectually  betray  him  as 
he  did  who  was  designedly  false  to  hira ;  for 
those  that  advise  men  to  sin  certainly  advise 
them  to  their  hurt;  and  that  government 
which  is  founded  in  sin  is  founded  in  the  sand. 
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1.  It  seems,  Ahithophel  was  noted  as  a 
deep  politician  ;  his  counsel  was  as  if  a  man 
had  enquired  at  the  oracle  of  God,  v.  23. 
Such  reputation  was  he  in  for  subtlety  and 
sagacity  in  public  affairs,  such  reaches  had  he 
beyond  other  privy-counsellors,  such  reasons 
would  he  give  for  his  advice,  and  such  suc- 
cess generally  his  projects  had,  that  all  peo- 
ple, good  and  bad,  both  David  and  Absalom, 
had  a  profound  regard  for  his  sentiments,  too 
much  by  far,  when  they  regarded  him  as  an 
oracle  of  God;  shall  the  prudence  of  any 
mortal  compare  with  him  who  only  is  wise  ? 
Let  us  observe  from  this  account  of  Ahitho- 
phel's  fame  for  policy,  (1.)  That  many  excel 
in  worldly  wisdom  who  are  utterly  destitute 
of  heavenly  grace,  because  those  who  set  up 
for  oracles  themselves  are  apt  to  despise  the 
oracles  of  God.  God  has  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world;  and  the  greatest  states- 
men are  seldom  the  greatest  saints.  (2.) 
That  frequently  the  greatest  politicians  act 
most  foolishly  for  themselves.  Ahithophel 
was  cried  up  for  an  oracle,  and  yet  very  un- 
wisely took  part  with  Absalom,  who  was  not 
only  a  usurper,  but  a  rash  youth,  never 
likely  to  come  to  good,  whose  fall,  and  the 
fall  of  all  that  adhered  to  him,  any  one,  with 
the  tenth  part  of  the  policy  that  Ahithophel 
pretended  to,  might  foresee.  Well,  after  all, 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  will  be  found 
so  in  the  long  run.     But, 

2.  His  policy  in  this  case  defeated  its  own 
aim.    Observe, 

(1.)  The  wicked  counsel  Ahithophel  gave 
to  Absalom.  Finding  that  David  had  left 
his  concubines  to  keep  the  house,  he  ad- 
vised him  to  lie  with  them  (v.  21),  a  very 
wicked  thing.  The  divine  law  had  made  it  a 
capital  crime.  Lev.  xx.  11.  The  apostle  speaks 
of  it  as  a  piece  of  villany  not  so  much  as  named 
among  the  Gentiles,  1  Cor.  v.  1.  Reuben  lost 
his  birthright  for  it.  But  Ahithophel  advised 
Absalom  to  it  as  a  politic  thing,  because  it 
would  give  assurance  to  all  Israel,  [l.]  That 
he  was  in  good  earnest  in  his  pretensions.  No 
doubt  he  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of 
all  that  belonged  to  his  predecessor  when  he 
began  with  his  concubines.  [2.]  That  he 
was  resolved  never  to  make  peace  with  his 
father  upon  any  terms ;  for  by  this  he  would 
render  himself  so  odious  to  his  father  that  he 
would  never  be  reconciled  to  him,  which 
perhaps  the  people  were  jealous  of  and  that 
they  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  reconciliation. 
Having  drawn  the  sword,  he  did,  by  this 
provocation,  throw  away  the  scabbard,  which 
would  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  party  and 
keep  them  firmly  to  him.  lliis  was  Ahitho- 
phel's  cursed  policy,  which  bespoke  him  ra- 
ther an  oracle  of  the  devil  than  of  God. 

(2.)  Absalom's  compliance  with  this  coun- 
sel. It  entu-ely  suited  his  lewd  and  wicked 
mind,  and  he  delayed  not  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion, V.  22.  When  an  unnatural  rebellion 
v^as  the  opera,  what  fitter  prologue  could 
there  be  to  it  than  such  unnatural  lust  ?  Thus 
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was  his  wickedness  all  of  a  piece,  and  such 
as  a  conscience  not  quite  seared  could  not 
entertain  the  thoughts  of  without  the  utmost 
horror.  Nay,  the  client  outdoes  what  his 
counsel  advises.  Ahithophel  advised  him  to 
do  it,  that  all  Israel  might  hear  of  it ;  but,  as 
if  that  were  not  enough,  so  perfectly  lost  is 
he  to  all  honour  and  virtue  that  he  will  do 
it,  and  all  Israel  shall  see  it.  A  tent  is  ac- 
cordingly spread  on  the  top  of  the  house  for 
the  purpose ;  so  impudently  does  he  declare 
his  sin  as  Sodom.  Yet,  in  this,  the  word  of 
God  was  fulfilled  in  the  letter  of  it :  God  had 
threatened,  by  Nathan,  that,  for  defiling 
Bath-sheba,  David  should  have  his  own  wives 
publicly  debauched  (_ch.  xii.  11,  12),  and 
some  think  that  Ahithophel,  in  advising  it, 
designed  to  be  revenged  on  David  for  the 
injury  done  to  Bath-sheba,  who  was  his 
grand-daughter :  for  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Eliam  (ch.  xi.  3),  who  was  the  son  of  Ahitho- 
phel, ch.  xxiii.  34.  Job  speaks  of  this  as  the 
just  punishment  of  adultery  (Let  my  wife 
grind  to  another.  Job  xxxi.  9,  10),  and  the 
prophet,  Hos.  iv.  13,  14.  What  to  think  of 
these  concubines,  who  submitted  to  this 
wickedness,  I  know  not ;  but,  how  unright- 
eous soever  Absalom  and  they  were,  we  must 
say.  The  Lord  is  righteous:  nor  shall  any 
livord  of  his  fall  to  the  ground. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

The  contest  between  David  and  Absalom  is  now  hasting  towards  a 
crisis.  It  must  be  determined  by  the  sword,  and  preparation  is 
made  accordingly  in  this  chapter.  I.  Absalom  calls  a  council  of 
war,  in  which  Ahithophel  urges  despatch  (ver.  1 — 4),  but  Hushai 
recommends  deliberation  (ver.  5 — 13)  ;  and  Hushai's  counsel  is 
agreed  to  (ver.  14),  for  vexation  at  which  Ahithophel  hangs 
himself,  ver.  23.  11.  Secret  intelligence  is  sent  to  David  (but 
with  much  difficulty)  of  their  proceedings,  ver.  1.5 — 21.  UI. 
David  marches  to  the  other  side  Jordan  (ver.  22— 24),  and  there 
his  camp  is  victualled  by  some  of  his  friends  in  that  country, 
ver.  2/ — 29.  IV.  Absalom  and  his  forces  march  after  him  into 
the  land  of  Gilead  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  ver.  25,  26.  There 
we  shall,  in  the  next  chapter,  find  the  cause  decided  by  a  battle: 
hitherto,  every  thing  has  looked  black  upon  poor  David,  but 
now  the  day  of  his  deliverance  begins  to  dawn. 


MOREOVER  Ahithophel  said 
unto  Absalom,  Let  me  now 
choose  out  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
I  will  arise  and  pursue  after  David 
this  night :  2  And  I  will  come  upon 
him  while  he  is  weary  and  weak 
handed,  and  will  make  him  afraid: 
and  all  the  people  that  are  with  him 
shall  flee  j  and  I  will  smite  the  king 
only :  3  And  I  will  bring  back  all  the 
people  unto  thee:  the  man  whom 
thou  seekest  is  as  if  all  returned :  so 
all  the  people  shall  be  in  peace.  4  And 
the  saying  pleased  Absalom  well,  and 
all  the  elders  of  Israel.  5  Then  said 
Absalom,  Call  now  Hushai  the  Ar- 
chite  also,  and  let -us  hear  likewise 
what  he  saith.  6*  And  when  Hushai 
was  come  to  Absalom,  Absalom  spake 
unto  him,  saying,  Ahithophel  hath 
spoken  after  this  manner :  shall  we 


do  after  his  saying  ?  if  not ;  speak 
thou.  7  And  Hushai  said  unto  Ab- 
salom, The  counsel  that  Ahithophel 
hath  given  is  not  good  at  this  time. 
8  For,  said  Hushai,  thou  knowest  thy 
father  and  his  men,  that  they  he 
mighty  men,  and  they  he  chafed  in 
their  minds,  as  a  bear  robbed  of  her 
whelps  in  the  field :  and  thy  father  is 
a  man  of  war,  and  will  not  lodge  with 
the  people.  9  Behold,  he  is  hid  now 
in  some  pit,  or  in  some  other  place : 
and  it  will  come  to  pass,  when  some 
of  them  be  overthrown  at  the  first, 
that  whosoever  heareth  it  will  say. 
There  is  a  slaughter  among  the  peo- 
ple that  follow  Absalom.  10  And 
he  also  that  is  valiant,  whose  heart  is 
as  the  heart  of  a  lion,  shall  utterly 
melt :  for  all  Israel  knoweth  that  thy 
father  is  a  mighty  man,  and  they 
which  he  with  him  are  valiant  men. 
II  Therefore  I  counsel  that  all  Israel 
be  generally  gathered  unto  thee,  from 
Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba,  as  the  sand 
that  is  by  the  sea  for  multitude ;  and 
that  thou  go  to  battle  in  thine  own 
person.  12  So  shall  we  come  upon 
him  in  some  place  where  he  shall  be 
found,  and  we  will  light  upon  him  as 
the  dew  falleth  on  the  ground :  and 
of  him  and  of  all  the  men  that  are 
with  him  there  shall  not  be  left  so 
much  as  one.  13  Moreover,  if  he  be 
gotten  into  a  city,  then  shall  all  Israel 
bring  ropes  to  that  city,  and  we  will 
draw  it  into  the  river,  until  there  be 
not  one  small  stone  found  there.  14 
And  Absalom  and  all  the  men  of  Is- 
rael said.  The  counsel  of  Hushai  the 
Archite  is  better  than  the  counsel  of 
Ahithophel.  For  the  Lord  had  ap- 
pointed to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of 
Ahithophel,  to  the  intent  that  the 
Lord  might  bring  evil  upon  Absalom. 

Absalom  is  now  in  peaceable  possession  of 
Jerusalem ;  the  palace-royal  is  his  own,  as  are 
the  thrones  of  judgment,  even  the  thrones  of 
the  house  of  David.  His  good  father  reigned 
in  Hebron,  and  only  over  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
above  seven  years,  and  was  not  hasty  to  de- 
stroy his  rival;  his  government  was  buik 
upon  a  divine  promise,  the  performance  of 
which  he  was  sure  of  in  due  time,  and  there- 
fore he  waited  patiently  in  the  mean  time. 
But  the  young  man,  Absalom,  not  only 
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nastens  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem,  but  is 
impatient  there  till  he  has  destroyed  his 
father,  cannot  be  content  with  his  throne  till 
he  has  his  life ;  for  his  government  is  founded 
iv.  iniquity,  and  therefore  feels  itself  tottering 
and  thinks  itself  obliged  to  do  every  thing 
with  violence.  That  so  profligate  a  wretch 
as  Absalom  should  aim  at  the  life  of  so  good 
a  father  is  not  so  strange  (there  are  here  and 
there  monsters  in  nature) ;  but  that  the  body 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  to  whom  David  had 
been  so  great  a  blessing  in  all  respects,  should 
join  with  him  in  his  attempt,  is  very  amazing. 
But  their  fathers  often  mutinied  against 
Moses.  The  best  of  parents,  and  the  best 
of  princes,  will  not  think  it  strange  if  they  be 
made  uneasy  by  those  who  should  be  their 
support  and  joy,  when  they  consider  what 
sons  and  what  subjects  David  himself  had. 

David  and  all  that  adhered  to  him  must 
be  cut  oflf.  This  was  resolved,  for  aught  that 
appears,  nemine  contradicente — unanimously. 
None  durst  mention  his  personal  merits,  and 
the  great  services  done  to  his  country,  in 
opposition  to  this  resolve,  nor  so  much  as 
ask,  "  Why,  what  evil  has  he  done  to  forfeit 
his  crown,  much  less  his  head  ?"  None  durst 
propose  that  his  banishment  should  suffice, 
for  the  present,  nor  that  agents  should  be 
sent  to  treat  with  him  to  resign  the  crown, 
which,  having  so  tamely  quitted  the  city, 
they  might  think  he  would  easily  be  per- 
suaded to  do.  It  was  not  long  since  that 
Absalom  himself  fled  for  a  crime,  and  David 
contented  himself  with  his  being  an  exile, 
though  he  deserved  death,  nay,  he  mourned 
and  longed  for  him ;  but  so  perfectly  void  of 
all  natural  aflfection  is  this  ungrateful  Absa- 
lom that  he  eagerly  thirsts  after  his  own 
father's  blood.  It  is  past  dispute  that  David 
must  be  destroyed ;  all  the  question  is  how 
he  may  be  destroyed. 

I.  Ahithophel  advises  that  he  be  pursued 
immediately,  this  very  night,  with  a  flying 
army  (which  he  himself  undertakes  the  com- 
mand of),  that  the  king  only  be  smitten  and 
his  forces  dispersed,  and  then  the  people 
that  were  now  for  him  would  fall  in  with 
Absalom  of  course,  and  there  would  not  be 
such  a  long  war  as  had  been  between  the 
house  of  Saul  and  David :  The  man  whom 
thou  seekest  is  as  if  all  returned,  v.  1 — 3. 
By  this  it  appears  that  Absalom  had  declared 
his  design  to  be  upon  David's  life,  and  Ahi- 
thophel concurs  with  him  in  it.  Smite  the 
shepherd,  and  the  sheep  will  be  scattered,  and 
be  an  easy  prey  to  the  wolf.  Thus  he  con- 
trives to  include  the  war  in  a  little  compass, 
by  fighting  neither  with  small  nor  great  but 
the  king  of  Israel  only,  and  to  conclude  it  in 
a  little  time,  by  falling  upon  him  immediately. 
Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  David  than 
the  taking  of  these  measures.  It  was  too 
true  that  he  was  weary  and  weak-handed, 
that  a  little  thing  would  make  him  afraid, 
else  he  would  not  have  fled  from  his  house 
upon  the  first  alarm  of  Absalom's  rebellion ; 
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it  was  probable  enough  that  upon  a  fierce 
attack,  especially  in  the  night,  the  small 
force  he  had  would  be  put  into  confusion 
and  disorder,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  thing 
to  smite  the  king  only,  and  then  the  business 
would  be  done,  the  whole  nation  would  be 
reduced,  of  course,  and  all  the  people,  says  he, 
shall  be  in  peace.  See  how  a  general  ruin  is 
called  by  usurpers  a  general  peace ;  but  thus 
the  devil's  palace  is  in  peace,  while  he,  as  a 
strong  man  armed,  keeps  it.  Compare  with 
this  the  plot  of  Caiaphas  (that  second  Ahi- 
thophel) against  the  Son  of  David,  to  crush 
his  interest  by  destroying  him.  Let  that  one 
man  die  for  the  people,  John  xi.  50.  Kill  the 
heir,  and  the  inheritance  shall  be  ours.  Matt. 
xxi.  38.  But  the  counsel  of  them  both  was 
turned  into  foolishness.  Yet  the  children  of 
light  may,  in  their  generation,  learn  wisdom 
from  the  children  of  this  world.  What  our 
hand  finds  to  do  let  us  do  quicklv,  and  with 
all  our  might.  It  is  prudence  to  be  vigorous 
and  expeditious,  and  not  to  lose  time,  parti- 
cularly in  our  spiritual  warfare.  If  Satan 
flee  from  us,  let  us  follow  our  blow.  Those 
that  have  quarrelled  with  crowned  heads 
have  generally  observed  the  decorum  of  de- 
claring only  against  their  evil  counsellors, 
and  calling  them  to  an  account  {The  king 
himself  can  do  no  wrong,  it  is  they  that  do  it) ; 
but  Absalom's  bare-faced  villany  strikes  at 
the  king  directly,  nay,  at  the  king  only ;  for 
(would  you  think  it  ?)  this  saying,  /  will  smite 
the  king  only,  pleased  Absalom  well  {v.  4),  nor 
had  he  so  much  sense  of  honour  and  virtue 
left  him  as  to  pretend  to  startle  at  it  or  even 
to  be  reluctant  in  this  barbarous  and  mon- 
strous resolution.  What  good  can  stand  be- 
fore the  heat  of  a  furious  ambition  ? 

II.  Hushai  advises  that  they  be  not  too 
hasty  in  pursuing  David,  but  take  time  to 
draw  up  all  their  force  against  him,  and  to 
overpower  him  with  numbers,  as  Ahithophel 
had  advised  to  take  him  by  surprise.  Now 
Hushai,  in  giving  this  counsel,  really  intended 
to  serve  David  and  his  interest,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  send  him  notice  of  his 
proceedings,  and  that  David  might  gain  time 
to  gather  an  army  and  to  remove  into  those 
countries  beyond  Jordan,  in  which,  lying 
more  remote,  Absalom  had  probably  least 
interest.  Nothing  would  be  of  greater  ad- 
vantage to  David  in  this  juncture  than  time 
to  turn  himself  in ;  that  he  may  have  this, 
Hushai  counsels  Absalom  to  do  nothing 
rashly,  but  to  proceed  with  caution  and 
secure  his  success  by  securing  his  strength. 
Now, 

1.  Absalom  gave  Hushai  a  fair  invitation 
to  advise  him.  All  the  elders  of  Israel  ap- 
proved of  Ahithophel's  counsel,  yet  God  over- 
ruled the  heart  of  Absalom  not  to  proceed 
upon  it,  till  he  had  consulted  Hushai  (v.  5): 
Let  us  hear  what  he  saith.  Herein  he  thought 
he  did  wisely  (two  heads  are  better  than 


one),  but  God  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness      See  Mr.  Poole's  note  on  this 
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2.  Hushai  gave  very  plausible  reasons  for 
what  he  said. 

(1.)  He  argued  against  AhithopheFs  coun- 
sel, and  undertook  to  show  the  danger  of 
following  his  advice.  It  is  with  modesty, 
and  all  possible  deference  to  Ahithophel's  set- 
tled reputation,  that  he  begs  leave  to  differ 
from  him,  v.  7.  He  acknowledges  that  the 
counsel  of  Ahithophel  is  usually  the  best, 
?.nd  such  as  may  be  relied  on ;  but,  Avith 
submission  to  that  noble  peer,  he  is  of  opi- 
nion that  his  counsel  is  not  good  at  this 
time,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  venture 
so  great  a  cause  as  that  in  which  they  are 
now  engaged  upon  so  small  a  number,  and 
such  a  hasty  sally,  as  Ahithophel  advises, 
remembering  the  defeat  of  Israel  before  Ai, 
Josh,  vii.  4.  It  has  often  proved  of  bad  con- 
sequence to  despise  an  enemy.  See  how 
plausibly  Hushai  reasoned,  [l.]  He  insisted 
much  upon  it  that  David  was  a  great  soldier, 
a  man  of  great  conduct,  courage,  and  expe- 
rience ;  all  knew  and  owned  this,  even  Ab- 
salom himself:  "  Thy  father  is  a  man  of  war 
(v.  8),  a  mighty  man  (v.  10),  and  not  so 
weary  and  weak-handed  as  Ahithophel  ima- 
gines. His  retiring  from  Jerusalem  must 
be  imputed,  not  to  his  cowardice,  but  his 
prudence."  [2.]  His  attendants,  though  few, 
were  mighty  men  (v.  8),  valiant  men  (v.  10), 
men  of  celebrated  bravery  and  versed  in  all 
the  arts  of  war.  Ahithophel,  who  perhaps  had 
worn  the  gown  more  than  the  sword,  would 
find  himself  an  unequal  match  for  them. 
One  of  them  would  chase  a  thousand.  [3.] 
They  were  all  exasperated  against  Absalom, 
who  was  the  author  of  all  this  mischief,  were 
chafed  in  their  minds,  and  would  fight  with 
the  utmost  fury;  so  that,  what  with  their 
courage,  and  what  with  their  rage,  there 
would  be  no  standing  before  them,  especially 
for  such  raw  soldiers  as  Absalom's  generally 
were.  Thus  did  he  represent  them  as 
formidable  as  Ahithophel  had  made  them 
despicable.  [4.]  He  suggested  that  probably 
David  and  some  of  his  men  would  lie  in 
ambush,  in  some  pit,  or  other  close  place, 
and  fall  upon  Absalom's  soldiers  before  they 
were  aware,  the  terror  of  which  would  put 
them  to  flight ;  and  the  defeat,  though  but 
of  a  small  party,  would  dispirit  all  the  rest, 
especially  their  own  consciences  at  the  same 
time  accusing  them  of  treason  against  one  that, 
they  were  sure,  was  not  only  God's  anointed, 
but  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  v.  9.  "  It 
will  soon  be  given  out  that  there  is  a  slaugh- 
ter among  Absalom's  men,  and  then  they 
will  all  make  the  best  of  their  way,  and  the 
heart  of  Ahithophel  himself,  though  now  it 
eeems  like  the  heart  of  a  lion,  will  utterly 
melt.  In  short,  he  will  not  find  it  so  easy 
a  matter  to  deal  with  David  and  his  men  as 
he  thinks  it  is  ;  and,  if  he  be  foiled,  we  shall 
all  be  routed." 

(2.)  He  offered  his  own  advice,  and  gave 
his  reasons;  and,  [l.]  He  counselled,  that  I 
which   he  knew  would  gratify  Absalom's  I 
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proud  vain-glorious  humour,  though  it  would 
not  be  really  serviceable  to  his  interest. 
First,  He  advised  that  all  Israel  should  be 
gathered  together,  that  is,  the  miUtia  of  all 
the  tribes.  His  taking  it  for  granted  that 
they  are  all  for  him,  and  giving  him  an  op- 
portunity to  see  them  all  together  under  his 
command,  would  gratify  him  as  much  as  any 
thing.  Secondly,  He  advises  that  Absalom 
go  to  battle  in  his  own  person,  as  if  he 
looked  upon  him  to  be  a  better  soldier  than 
Ahithophel,  more  fit  to  give  command  and 
have  the  honour  of  the  victory,  insinuating 
that  Ahithophel  had  put  a  slight  upon  him 
in  offering  to  go  without  him.  See  how  easy 
it  is  to  betray  proud  men,  by  applauding 
them,  and  feeding  their  pride.  [2.]  He 
counselled  that  which  seemed  to  secure  the 
success,  at  last,  infallibly,  without  running 
any  hazard.  For,  if  they  could  raise  such 
vast  numbers  as  they  promised  themselves, 
wherever  they  found  David  they  could  not  fail 
to  crush  him.  First,  If  in  the  field,  they 
should  fall  upon  him,  as  the  dew  that  covers 
the  face  of  the  ground,  and  cut  off  all  his 
men  with  him,  u.  12.  Perhaps  Absalom  was 
better  pleased  with  the  design  of  cutting  off 
all  the  men  that  were  with  him,  having  a  par- 
ticular antipathy  to  some  of  David's  friends, 
than  with  Ahithophel's  project  of  smiting  the 
king  only.  Thus  Hushai  gained  his  point 
by  humouring  his  revenge,  as  well  as  his 
pride.  Secondly,  If  in  a  city,  they  need  not 
fear  conquering  him,  for  they  should  have 
hands  enough,  if  occasion  were,  to  draw  the 
city  itself  into  its  river  with  ropes,  v.  13. 
This  strange  suggestion,  how  impracticable 
soever,  being  new,  served  for  an  amusement, 
and  recommended  itself  by  pleasing  the  fancy, 
for  they  would  all  smile  at  the  humour  of  it. 
(3.)  By  all  these  arts,  Hushai  gained  not 
only  Absalom's  approbation  of  his  advice, 
but  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  this  great 
council  of  war;  they  all  agreed  that  the 
counsel  of  Hushai  was  better  than  the  counsel 
of  Ahithophel,  v.  14.  See  here,  [l.]  How 
much  the  policy  of  man  can  do :  if  Hushai 
had  not  been  there,  Ahithophel's  counsel 
would  certainly  have  prevailed ;  and,  though 
all  had  given  their  opinion,  nothmg  could  be 
really  more  for  Absalom's  interest  than  that 
which  he  advised ;  yet  Hushai,  with  his  ma- 
nagement, brings  them  all  over  to  his  side, 
and  none  of  them  are  aware  that  he  says  all 
this  in  favour  of  David  and  his  interest,  but 
all  say  as  he  says.  See  how  the  unthinking 
are  imposed  upon  by  the  designing  part 
of  mankind;  what  tools,  what  fools,  great 
men  make  of  one  another  by  their  intrigues ; 
and  what  tricks  there  are  often  in  courts  and 
councils,  which  those  are  happiest  that  are 
least  conversant  with.  [2.]  See  how  much 
more  the  providence  of  God  can  do.  Hushai 
managed  the  plot  with  dexterity,  yet  the 
success  is  ascribed  to  God,  and  his  agency 
on  the  minds  of  those  concerned :  The  Lord 
had  appointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of 
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Ahithophel.  Be  it  observed,  to  the  comfort 
of  all  that  fear  God,  he  turns  all  men's  hearts 
as  the  rivers  of  water,  though  they  know  not 
the  thoughts  of  the  Lord.  He  stands  in  the 
congregation  of  the  mighty ^  has  an  overruling 
hand  in  all  counsels  and  a  negative  voice  in 
all  resolves,  and  laughs  at  men's  projects 
against  his  anointed. 

15  Then  said  Hushai  unto  Zadok 
and  to  Abiathar  the  priests,  Thus  and 
thus  did  Ahithophel  counsel  Absalom 
and  the  elders  of  Israel :  and  thus 
and  thus  have  I  counselled.  16"  Now 
therefore  send  quickly,  and  tell  David 


saying,  Lodge  not  this  night  in  the 
plains  of  the  wilderness,  but  speedily 
pass  over ;  lest  the  king  be  swallowed 
up,  and  all  the  people  that  are  with 
him.  17  Now  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz 
stayed  by  En-rogel ;  for  they  might 
not  be  seen  to  come  into  the  city : 
and  a  wench  went  and  told  them; 
and  they  went  and  told  king  David. 
18  Nevertheless  a  lad  saw  them,  and 
told  Absalom :  but  they  went  both 
of  them  away  quickly,  and  came  to  a 
man's  house  in  Bahurim,  which  had 
a  well  in  his  court;  whither  they 
went  down.  19  And  the  woman  took 
and  spread  a  covering  over  the 
well's  mouth,  and  spread  ground  corn 
thereon;  and  the  thing  was  not 
known.  20  And  when  Absalom's 
servants  came  to  the  woman  to  the 
house,  they  said.  Where  is  Ahimaaz 
and  Jonathan  ?  And  the  woman  said 
unto  them,  They  be  gone  over  the 
brook  of  water.  And  when  they  had 
sought  and  could  not  find  them,  they 
returned  to  Jerusalem.  21  And  it 
came  to  pass,  after  they  were  departed, 
that  they  came  up  out  of  the  well, 
and  went  and  told  king  David,  and 
said  unto  David,  Arise,  and  pass 
quickly  over  the  water :  for  thus  hath 
Ahithophel  counselled  against  you. 

We  must  now  leave  David's  enemies 
pleasing  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  a 
sure  victory  by  following  Hushai's  counsel, 
and  sending  a  summons,  no  doubt,  to  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  to  come  to  the  general  ren- 
dezvous at  a  place  appointed,  pursuant  to 
that  counsel ;  and  we  next  find  David's 
friends  consulting  how  to  get  him  notice  of 
all  this,  that  he  might  steer  his  course  ac- 
cordingly. Hushai  tells  the  priests  what  had 
eassed  in  council,  v.  1 5.  But,  it  should  seem, 
e  was  not  sure  but  that  yet  Ahithophei's 
M4 
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counsel  might  be  followed,  and  was  therefore 
jealous  lest,  if  he  made  not  the  best  of  his 
way,  the  king  would  be  swallowed  up,  and  all 
the  people  that  loere  with  him,  v.  16.  Per- 
haps, as  he  was  called  in  to  give  his  advic6 
(u.  5),  so  he  was  dismissed  before  they  came 
to  that  resolve  (».  14)  in  favour  of  his  advice, 
or  he  feared  they  might  afterwards  change 
their  mind.  However,  it  was  good  to  pro- 
vide against  the  worst,  and  therefore  to  hasten 
those  valuable  lives  out  of  the  reach  of  these 
destroyers.  Such  strict  guards  did  Absalom 
set  upon  all  the  avenues  to  Jerusalem  that 
they  had  much  ado  to  get  this  necessary  in- 
telhgence  to  David.  1.  The  young  priests 
that  were  to  be  the  messengers  were  forced 
to  retire  secretly  out  of  the  city,  by  En-rogel, 
which  signifies,  as  some  say,  the  fountain  of 
a  spy.  Surely  it  went  ill  with  Jerusalem 
when  two  such  faithful  priests  as  they  were 
might  not  be  seen  to  come  into  the  city.  2. 
Instructions  were  sent  to  them  by  a  poor 
simple  young  woman,  who  probably  went  to 
that  well  under  pretence  of  fetching  water,  v. 
17.  If  she  carried  the  message  by  word  of 
mouth,  there  was  danger  of  her  making  some 
mistake  or  blunder  in  it;  but  Providence 
can  make  an  ignorant  girl  a  trusty  messenger, 
and  serve  its  wise  counsels  by  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world.  3.  Yet,  by  the  vigilance 
of  Absalom's  spies,  they  were  discovered, 
and  information  was  brought  to  Absalom  of 
their  motions  :  A  lad  saw  them  and  told  him, 
».  18.  4.  They,  being  av/are  that  they  were 
discovered,  sheltered  themselves  in  a  friend's 
house  in  Bahurim,  where  David  had  refreshed 
himself  but  just  before,  ch.  xvi.  14.  There 
they  were  happily  hidden  in  a  well,  which 
now,  in  summertime,  perhaps  was  dry,  v.  18. 
The  woman  of  the  house  very  ingeniously 
covered  the  mouth  of  the  well  with  a  cloth, 
on  which  she  spread  corn  to  dry,  so  that  the 
pursuers  were  not  aware  that  there  was  a 
well ;  else  they  would  have  searched  it,  t;.  19. 
Thus  far  the  woman  did  well ;  but  we  know 
not  how  to  justify  her  further  concealing 
them  with  a  lie,  v.  20.  We  must  not  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it.  However,  hereby 
the  messengers  were  protected,  and  the  pur- 
suers were  defeated  and  returned  to  Absalom 
without  their  prey.  It  was  well  that  Absa- 
lom did  not  hereupon  fall  upon  their  two 
fathers,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  as  Saul  on 
Ahimelech  for  his  kindness  to  David :  but 
God  restrained  him.  Being  thus  preserved, 
they  brought  their  intelligence  very  faithfully 
to  David  {v.  21),  with  this  advice  of  his 
friends,  that  he  should  not  delay  to  pass  over 
Jordan,  near  to  which,  it  seems,  he  now  was. 
There,  as  some  think,  he  penned  the  42d  and 
43d  Psalms,  looking  back  upon  Jerusalem 
from  the  land  of  Jordan,  Ps.  xlii.  6. 

22  Then  David  arose,  and  all  the 
people  that  were  with  him,  and  they 
passed  over  Jordan :  by  the  morning 
light  there  lacked  not  one  of  them  that 
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was  not  gone  over  Jordan.  23  And 
when  Ahithophel  saw  that  his  counsel 
was  not  followed,  he  saddled  his  ass, 
and  arose,  and  gat  him  home  to  his 
house,  to  his  city,  and  put  his  house- 
hold in  order,  and  hanged  himself, 
and  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  se- 
pulchre of  his  father.  24  Then  David 
came  to  Mahanaim.  And  Absalom 
passed  over  Jordan,  he  and  all  the 
men  of  Israel  with  him.  25  And  Ab- 
salom made  Amasa  captain  of  the 
host  instead  of  Joab :  which  Amasa 
was  a  man's  son,  whose  name  was 
Ithra  an  Israelite,  that  went  in  to 
Abigail  the  daughter  of  Nahash,  sister 
to  Zeruiah  Joab's  mother.  26  So 
Israel  and  Absalom  pitched  in  the 
land  of  Gilead.  27  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  David  was  come  to  Ma- 
hanaim, that  Shobi  the  son  of  Nahash 
of  Rabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon, 
and  Machir  the  son  of  Ammiel  of  Lo- 
debar,  and  Barzillai  the  Gileadite  of 
RogeUm,  28  Brought  beds,  and 
basons,  and  earthen  vessels,  and 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  flour,  and 
parched  corn^  and  beans,  and  lentiles, 
and  parched  pulse,  2d  And  honey, 
and  butter,  and  sheep,  and  cheese  of 
kine,  for  David,  and  for  the  people 
that  were  with  him,  to  eat :  for  they 
said.  The  people  is  hungry,  and  weary, 
and  thirsty,  in  the  wilderness. 

Here  is,  I.  The  transporting  of  David  and 
his  forces  over  Jordan,  pursuant  to  the  ad- 
vice he  had  received  from  his  friends  at  Je- 
rusalem, V.  22.  He,  and  all  that  were  with 
him,  went  over  in  the  night,  whether  in  ferry- 
boats, which  probably  always  plied  there,  or 
through  the  fords,  does  not  appear.  But 
special  notice  is  taken  of  this,  that  there 
lacked  not  one  of  them  :  none  deserted  him, 
though  his  distress  was  great,  none  staid 
behind  sick  or  weary,  nor  were  any  lost  or 
cast  away  in  passing  the  river.  Herein  some 
make  him  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  who  said, 
in  a  difficult  day.  Of  all  that  thou  hast  given 
me  have  1  lost  none.  Having  got  over  Jor- 
dan, he  marched  many  miles  forward  to  Ma- 
hanaim, a  Levites'  city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
in  the  utmost  border  of  that  tribe,  and  not 
far  from  Rabbah,  the  chief  city  of  the  Am- 
monites. This  city,  which  Ishbosheth  had 
made  his  royal  city  {ch.  ii.  8),  David  now 
made  his  head-quarters,  v.  24.  And  now 
be  had  time  to  raise  an  army  wherewith  to 
oppose  the  rebels  and  give  them  a  warm  re- 
ception. 


XVn.  Ahithophel's  death. 

II.  The  death  of  Ahithophel,  v.  23.  He 
died  by  his  own  hands, /e/o  de  se — a  suicide. 
He  hanged  himself  for  vexation  that  his  coun- 
sel was  not  followed;  for  thereby,  1  He 
thought  himself  slighted,  and  an  intolerable 
slur  cast  upon  his  reputation  for  wisdom. 
His  judgment  always  used  to  sway  at  the 
council-board,  but  now  another's  opinion  is 
thought  wiser  and  better  than  his.  His 
proud  heart  cannot  bear  the  affront ;  it  rises 
and  swells,  and  the  more  he  thinks  of  it  the 
more  violent  his  resentments  grow,  till  they 
bring  him  at  last  to  tliis  desperate  resolve, 
not  to  live  to  see  another  preferred  before 
him.  All  men  think  him  a  wise  man,  but 
he  thinks  himself  the  only  wise  man  ;  and 
therefore,  to  be  avenged  upon  mankind  for 
not  thinking  so  too,  he  will  die,  that  wisdom 
may  die  with  him.  The  world  is  not  worthy 
of  such  an  oracle  as  he  is,  and  therefore  he 
will  make  them  know  the  want  of  him.  See 
what  real  enemies  those  are  to  themselves 
that  think  too  well  of  themselves,  and  what 
mischiefs  those  run  upon  that  are  impatient 
of  contempt.  That  will  break  a  proud  man's 
heart  that  will  not  break  a  humble  man's 
sleep.  2.  He  thought  himself  endangered 
and  his  life  exposed.  He  concluded  that, 
because  his  counsel  was  not  followed,  Ab- 
salom's cause  would  certainly  miscarry,  and 
then,  whoever  would  find  David's  mercy,  he 
concluded  that  he,  who  was  the  greatest  cri- 
minal, and  had  particularly  advised  him  to 
lie  with  his  father's  concubines,  must  be  sa- 
crificed to  his  justice.  To  prevent  therefore 
the  shame  and  terror  of  a  public  and  solemn 
execution,  he  does  justice  upon  himself,  and, 
after  all  his  reputation  for  wisdom,  by  this 
his  last  act  puts  a  far  greater  disgrace  upon 
himself  than  Absalom's  privy-council  had  put 
upon  him,  and  answers  his  name  Ahithophel, 
which  signifies,  the  brother  of  a  fool.  Nothing 
indicates  so  much  folly  as  self-murder.  Ob^ 
serve.  How  deliberately  he  did  it,  and  of 
malice  prepense  against  himself ;  not  in  a 
heat,  but  he  went  home  to  his  city,  to  his 
house,  to  do  it ;  and,  which  is  strange,  took 
time  to  consider  of  it,  and  yet  did  it.  And, 
to  prove  himself  compos  mentis — in  hisse?}ses, 
when  he  did  it,  he  first  put  his  household  in 
order,  made  his  will  as  a  man  of  sane  me- 
mory and  understanding,  settled  his  estate, 
balanced  his  accounts ;  yet  he  that  had  sense 
and  prudence  enough  to  do  this  had  not  con- 
sideration enough  to  revoke  the  sentence  his 
pride  and  passion  had  passed  upon  his  own 
neck,  nor  so  much  as  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  it  till  he  saw  the  event  of  Absalom's  re- 
bellion. Now  herein  we  may  see,  (1.)  Con- 
tempt poured  upon  the  wisdom  of  man.  He 
that  was  more  renowned  for  policy  than  any 
man  played  the  fool  with  himself  more 
abundantly.  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his 
wisdom,  when  he  sees  him  that  was  so  great 
an  oracle  dying  as  a  fool  dies.  (2.)  Honour 
done  to  the  justice  of  God.  When  the  wicked 
are  thus  snared  in  the  work  of  their  own  hands, 
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and  sunk  in  a  pit  of  their  own  digging,  the 
Lord  is  known  by  the  judgment  which  he  ex- 
ecuteth,  and  we  must  say,  Higgaion,  Selah  ; 
it  is  a  thing  to  be  marked  and  meditated 
upon,  Ps.  vii.  15,  16.  (3.)  Prayer  answered, 
and  an  honest  cause  served  even  by  its  ene- 
mies. Now,  as  David  had  prayed,  Ahitho- 
phel's  counsel  was  turned  into  foolishness  to 
himself.  Dr.  Lightfoot  supposes  that  David 
penned  the  55th  Psalm  upon  occasion  of 
Ahithophel's  being  in  the  plot  against  him, 
and  that  he  is  the  man  complained  of  (v.  13) 
that  had  been  his  equal,  his  guide,  and  his 
acquaintance  ;  and,  if  so,  this  was  an  imme- 
diate answer  to  his  prayer  there  (v.  15) :  Let 
death  seize  upon  them,  and  let  them  go  down 
quickly  into  hell.  Ahithophel's  death  was  an 
advantage  to  David's  interest ;  for  had  he 
digested  that  affront  (as  those  must  resolve 
often  to  do  that  will  live  in  this  world),  and 
continued  his  post  at  Absalom's  elbow,  he 
might  have  given  him  counsel  afterwards  that 
might  have  been  of  pernicious  consequence  to 
David.  It  is  well  that  that  breath  is  stopped 
and  that  head  laid  from  which  nothing 
could  be  expected  but  mischief.  It  seems, 
it  was  not  then  usual  to  disgrace  the  dead 
bodies  of  self-murderers,  for  Ahithophel  was 
buried,  we  may  suppose  honourably  buried, 
in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father,  though  he  de- 
served no  better  than  the  burial  of  an  ass. 
See  Eccl.  viii.  10. 

III.  Absalom's  pursuit  of  his  father.  He 
had  now  got  all  the  men  of  Israel  with  him, 
as  Hushai  advised,  and  he  himself,  at  the 
head  of  them,  passed  over  Jordan,  v.  24.  Not 
content  that  he  had  driven  his  good  father  to 
the  utmost  corner  of  his  kingdom,  he  re- 
solved to  chase  him  out  of  the  world.  He 
pitched  in  the  landof  Gilead\f\\h  all  his  forces, 
ready  to  give  David  battle,  v.  26.  Absalom 
made  one  Amasa  his  general  (w.  25),  whose 
father  was  by  birth  Jether,  an  Ishmaehte 
(1  Chron.  ii.  17),  but  by  religion  Ithra  (as  he 
is  here  called),  an  Israelite  ;  probably  he  was 
not  only  proselyted,  but,  having  married  a 
near  relation  of  Da\4d's,  was,  by  some  act  of 
the  state,  naturalized,  and  is  therefore  called 
an  Israelite.  His  wife,  Amasa's  mother,  was 
Abigail,  David's  sister,  whose  other  sister, 
Zeruiah,  was  Joab's  mother  (1  Chron.  ii.  16), 
so  that  Amasa  was  in  the  same  relation  to 
David  that  Joab  was.  In  honour  to  his 
family,  even  while  he  was  in  arms  against 
his  father,  Absalom  made  him  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  his  forces.  Jesse  is  here  called 
Nahash,  for  many  had  two  names ;  or  per- 
haps this  was  his  wife's  name. 

IV.  The  friends  David  met  with  in  this 
distant  country.  Even  Shobi,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Ammonites, 
was  kind  to  him,  v.  27.  It  is  probable  that  he 
had  detested  the  indignity  which  his  brother 
Hanun  had  done  to  David's  ambassadors, 
and  for  that  had  received  favours  from  David, 
which  he  now  returned.  Those  that  think 
their  prosperity  most  confirmed  know  not 
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but,  some  time  or  other,  they  may  stand  in 
need  of  the  kindness  of  those  that  now  lie  at 
their  mercy,  and  may  be  glad  to  be  beholden 
to  them,  which  is  a  reason  why  we  should, 
as  we  have  opportunity,  do  good  to  all  men, 
for  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  him- 
self, when  there  is  occasion.  Machir,  the 
son  of  Ammiel,  was  he  that  maintained  Me- 
phibosheth  (ch.  ix.  4),  till  David  eased  him 
of  that  charge,  and  is  now  repaid  for  it  by  that 
generous  man,  who,  it  seems,  was  the  com- 
mon patron  of  distressed  princes.  Barzillai  we 
shall  hear  of  again.  These,  compassionating 
David  and  his  men,  now  that  they  were  weary 
with  a  long  march,  brought  him  furniture  for 
his  house,  bedsandbasins,  and  provision  for  his 
table,  wheat  and  barley,  &c.,  v.  28, 29.  He  did 
not  put  them  under  contribution,  did  not  com- 
pel them  to  supply  him,  much  less  plunder 
them  ;  but  in  token  of  their  dutiftil  affection 
to  him,  their  firm  adherence  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  their  sincere  concern  for  him  in 
his  present  straits,  of  their  own  good  will 
they  brought  in  plenty  of  all  that  which  he 
had  occasion  for.  Let  us  learn  hence  to  be 
generous  and  open-handed,  according  as  our 
ability  is,  to  all  in  distress,  especially  great 
men,  to  whom  it  is  most  grievous,  and  good 
men,  who  deserve  better  treatment ;  and  see 
how  God  sometimes  makes  up  to  his  people 
that  comfort  from  strangers  which  they  are 
disappointed  of  in  their  own  families. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

This  chapter  puu  a  period  to  Absalom's  rebellion  and  life,  and  so 
makes  way  for  David  to  his  throne  again,  whither  the  next 
chapter  brings  him  back  in  peace  and  triumph.  We  have  heie, 
I.  David's  preparations  to  engage  the  rebels,  ver.  1 — 5.  II.  The 
total  defeat  of  Absalom's  party,  and  their  dispersion,  »«r.  6—8. 
III.  The  death  of  Absalom,  and  his  burial,  ver.  9—18.  IV.  The 
bringing  of  the  tidings  to  David,  who  tarried  at  IMahanaim, 
ver.  19 — 32.     V.  Mis  biitcr  lamentation  for  Absalom,  ver.  33. 

AND  David  numbered  the  peoiDle 
that  were  with  him,  and  set  cap- 
tains of  thousands  and  captains  of 
hundreds  over  them.  2  And  David 
sent  forth  a  third  part  of  the  people 
under  the  hand  of  Joab,  and  a  third 
part/under  the  hand  of  Abishai  the 
son  of  Zeruiah,  Joab's  brother,  and  a 
third  part  under  the  hand  of  Ittai  the 
Gittite.  And  the  king  said  unto  the 
people,  I  will  surely  go  forth  with 
you  myself  also.  3  But  the  people 
answered.  Thou  shalt  not  go  forth : 
for  if  we  flee  away,  they  will  not  care 
for  us ;  neither  if  half  of  us  die,  will 
they  care  for  us :  but  now  thou  art 
worth  ten  thousand  of  us  :  therefore 
now  it  is  better  that  thou  succour  us 
out  of  the  city.  4  And  the  king  said 
unto  them.  What  seemeth  you  best 
I  will  do.  And  the  king  stood  by 
the  gate  side,  and  all  the  people  came 
out  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands. 
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5  And  the  king  commanded  Joab  and 
Abishai  and  Ittai,  saying,  Deal  gently 
for  my  sake  with  the  young  man, 
even  with  Absalom.  And  all  the  peo- 
ple heard  when  the  king  gave  all  the 
captains  charge  concerning  Absalom. 
6'  So  the  people  went  out  into  the 
field  against  Israel:  and  the  battle 
was  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim;  7 
Where  the  people  of  Israel  were  slain 
before  the  servants  of  David,  and 
there  was  there  a  great  slaughter  that 
day  of  twenty  thousand  men.  8  For 
the  battle  was  there  scattered  over 
the  face  of  all  the  country ;  and  the 
wood  devoured  more  people  that  day 
than  the  sword  devoured. 

Which  way  David  raised  an  army  here, 
and  what  reinforcements  were  sent  him,  we 
are  not  told ;  many,  it  is  likely,  from  all  the 
coasts  of  Israel,  at  least  from  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  came  in  to  his  assistance,  so  that, 
by  degrees,  he  was  able  to  make  head  against 
Absalom,  as  Ahithophel  foresaw.  Now  here 
we  have, 

I.  His  army  numbered  and  marshalled, 
».  1,  2.  He  had,  no  doubt,  committed  his 
cause  to  God  by  prayer,  for  that  was  his  re- 
lief in  all  his  afflictions  ;  and  then  he  took  an 
account  of  his  forces.  Josephus  says  they 
were,  in  all,  but  about  4000.  These  he  di- 
vided into  regiments  and  companies,  to  each 
of  which  he  appointed  proper  officers,  and 
then  disposed  them,  as  is  usual,  into  the 
right  wing,  the  left  wing,  and  the  centre,  two 
of  which  he  committed  to  his  two  old  ex- 
perienced generals,  Joab  and  Abishai,  and 
the  third  to  his  new  friend  Ittai.  Good  or- 
der and  good  conduct  may  sometimes  be  as 
serviceable  in  an  army  as  great  numbers. 
Wisdom  teaches  us  to  make  the  best  of 
the  strength  we  have,  and  let  it  reach  to  the 
utmost. 

II.  Himself  over-persuaded  not  to  go  in 
person  to  the  battle.  He  was  Absalom's 
false  friend  that  persuaded  him  to  go,  and 
served  his  pride  more  than  his  prudence ; 
David's  true  friends  would  not  let  him  go, 
remembering  what  they  had  been  told  of 
Ahithophel's  design  to  smite  the  king  only. 
David  showed  his  affection  to  them  by  being 
willing  to  venture  with  them  (u.  2),  and  they 
showed  theirs  to  him  by  opposing  it.  We 
must  never  reckon  it  an  affront  to  be  gain- 
said for  our  good,  and  by  those  that  therein 
consult  our  interest.  1 .  They  would  by  no 
means  have  him  to  expose  himself,  for  (say 
they)  thou  art  worth  10,000  of  us.  Thus 
ought  good  princes  to  be  valued  by  their 
subjects,  who,  for  their  safety,  must  be  will- 
ing to  expose  themselves.  2.  They  would 
not  so  far  gratify  the  enemy,  who  would  re- 
joice more  in  his  fall  than  in  the  defeat  of 
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the  whole  army.  3.  He  might  be  more  ser- 
viceable to  them  by  tarrying  in  the  city,  with 
a  reserve  of  his  forces  there,  whence  he  might 
send  them  recruits.  That  may  be  a  post  of 
real  service  which  yet  is  not  a  post  of  danger. 
The  king  acquiesced  in  their  reasons,  and 
changed  his  purpose  (v.  4) :  What  seemeth  to 
you  best  I  will  do.  It  is  no  piece  of  wisdom 
to  be  stiff  in  our  resolutions,  but  to  be  will- 
ing to  hear  reason,  even  from  our  inferiors, 
and  to  be  overruled  by  their  advice  when  it 
appears  to  be  for  our  own  good.  Whether 
the  people's  prudence  had  an  eye  to  it  or 
no,  God's  providence  wisely  ordered  it,  that 
David  should  not  be  in  the  field  of  battle ; 
for  then  his  tenderness  would  certainly  have 
interposed  to  save  the  life  of  Absalom,  whom 
God  had  determined  to  destroy. 

III.  The  charge  he  gave  concerning  Ab- 
salom, V.  5.  When  the  army  was  drawn  out, 
rank  and  file,  Josephus  says,  he  encouraged 
them,  and  prayed  for  them,  but  withal  bade 
them  all  take  heed  of  doing  Absalom  any  hurt. 
How  does  he  render  good  for  evil!  Ab- 
salom would  have  David  only  smitten.  David 
would  have  Absalom  only  spared.  What 
foils  are  these  to  each  other !  Never  was  un- 
natural hatred  to  a  father  more  strong  than 
in  Absalom ;  nor  was  ever  natural  affection 
to  a  child  more  strong  than  in  David.  Each 
did  his  utmost,  and  showed  what  man  is  ca- 
pable of  doing,  how  bad  it  is  possible  for  a 
child  to  be  to  the  best  of  fathers  and  how 
good  it  is  possible  for  a  father  to  be  to  the 
worst  of  children ;  as  if  it  were  designed  to 
be  a  resemblance  of  man's  wickedness  to- 
wards God  and  God's  mercy  towards  man, 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  more 
amazing.  " Deal  gently  "  says  David,  "by 
all  means,  with  the  young  man,  even  with  Ab- 
salom, for  my  sake  J  he  is  a  young  man,  rash 
and  heady,  and  his  age  must  excuse  him ; 
he  is  mine,  whom  I  love ;  if  you  love  me, 
be  not  severe  with  him."  This  charge  sup- 
poses David's  strong  expectation  of  success. 
Having  a  good  cause  and  a  good  God,  he 
doubts  not  but  Absalom  would  lie  at  their 
mercy,  and  therefore  bids  them  deal  gently 
with  him,  spare  his  life  and  reserve  him  for 
his  judgment. 

Bishop  Hall  thus  descants  on  this :  "  What 
means  this  ill-placed  love  ?  This  unjust 
mercy  ?  Deal  gently  with  a  traitor  ?  Of  all 
traitors,  with  a  son  ?  Of  all  sons,  with  an 
Absalom  ?  That  graceless  darling  of  so  good 
a  father  ?  And  all  this,  for  thy  sake,  whose 
crown,  whose  blood,  he  hunts  after  ?  For 
whose  sake  must  he  be  pursued,  if  forborne 
for*thine  ?  Must  the  cause  of  the  quarrel 
be  the  motive  of  mercy  ?  Even  in  the  hohest 
parents,  nature  may  be  guilty  of  an  injurious 
tenderness,  of  a  bloody  indulgence.  But 
was  not  this  done  in  type  of  that  immeasura- 
ble mercy  of  the  true  King  and  Redeemer  of 
Israel,  who  prayed  for  his  persecutors,  for 
his  murderers,  Father, forgive  them?  Deal 
gently  with  them  for  my  sake."     When  God 
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sends  an  affliction  to  correct  his  children,  it 
is  with  this  charge,  "  Deal  gently  with  them 
for  my  sake ;"  for  he  knows  our  frame. 

IV.  A  complete  victory  gained  over  Ab- 
salom's forces.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the 
wood  of  Ephraim  {v.  6),  so  called  from  some 
memorable  action  of  the  Ephraimites  there, 
though  it  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Gad.  David 
thought  fit  to  meet  the  enemy  with  his  forces 
at  some  distance,  before  they  came  up  to 
Mahanaim,  lest  he  should  bring  that  city 
into  trouble  which  had  so  kindly  sheltered 
him.  The  cause  shall  be  decided  by  a 
pitched  battle.  Josephus  represents  the 
fight  as  very  obstinate,  but  the  rebels  were  at 
length  totally  routed  and  20,000  of  them 
slain,  V.  7-  Now  they  smarted  justly  for 
their  treason  against  their  lawful  prince, 
their  uneasiness  under  so  good  a  govern- 
ment, and  their  base  ingratitude  to  so  good 
a  governor ;  and  they  found  what  it  was  to 
take  up  arms  for  a  usurper,  who  with  his 
kisses  and  caresses  had  wheedled  them  into 
their  own  ruin.  Now  where  are  the  rewards, 
the  preferments,  the  golden  days,  they 
promised  themselves  from  him  ?  Now  they 
see  what  it  is  to  take  counsel  against  the 
Lord  and  his  anointed,  and  to  think  of  break- 
ing his  bands  asunder.  And  that  they  might 
see  that  God  fought  against  them,  1.  They 
are  conquered  by  a  few,  an  army,  in  all  pro- 
bability, much  inferior  to  theirs  in  number. 
2.  By  that  flight  with  which  they  hoped  to  save 
themselves  they  destroyed  themselves.  The 
wood,  which  they  sought  to  for  shelter,  de- 
voured more  than  the  sword,  that  they  might 
see  how,  when  they  thought  themselves  safe 
from  David's  men,  and  said.  Surely  the 
bitterness  of  death  is  past,  yet  the  justice  of 
God  pursued  them  and  suffered  them  not  to 
live.  What  refuge  can  rebels  find  from 
divine  vengeance  ?  The  pits  and  bogs,  the 
stumps  and  thickets,  and,  as  the  Chaldee 
paraphrast  understands  it,  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  wood,  were  probably  the  death  of  multi- 
tudes of  the  dispersed  distracted  Israelites, 
besides  the  20,000  that  were  slain  with  the 
sword.  God  herein  fought  for  David,  and 
yet  fought  against  him;  for  all  these  that 
were  slain  were  his  own  subjects,  and  the  com- 
mon interest  of  his  kingdom  was  weakened 
by  the  slaughter.  The  Romans  allowed  no 
triumph  for  a  victory  in  a  civil  war. 


9  And  Absalom  met  the  servants 
of  David.  And  Absalom  rode  upon 
a  mule,  and  the  mule  went  under  the 
thick  boughs  of  a  great  oak,  and  his 
head  caught  hold  of  the  oak,  and  he 
was  taken  up  between  ttie  heaven 
and  the  earth  ;  and  the  mule  that  was 
under  him  went  away.  10  And  a 
certain  man  saw  it,  and  told  Joab, 
and  said,  Behold,  I  saw  Absalom 
hanged  in  an  oak.  11  And  Joab  said 
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unto  the  man  that  told  him.  And, 
behold,  thou  sawest  him,  and  why 
didst  thou  not  smite  him  there  to  the 
ground  ?  and  I  would  have  given  thee 
ten  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  girdle. 

12  And  the  man  said  unto  Joab, 
Though  I  should  receive  a  thousand 
shekels  of  silver  in  mine  hand,  yet 
would  I  not  put  forth  mine  hand 
against  the  king's  son :  for  in  our 
hearing  the  king  charged  thee  and 
Abishai  and  Ittai,  saying.  Beware  that 
none  touch  the  young  man  Absalom. 

13  Otherwise  I  should  have  wrought 
falsehood  against  mine  own  life :  for 
there  is  no  matter  hid  from  the  king, 
and  thou  thyself  wouldest  have  set 
thyself  against  me.  14  Then  said 
Joab,  I  may  not  tarry  thus  with  thee. 
And  he  took  three  darts  in  his  hand, 
and  thrust  them  through  the  heart  of 
Absalom,  while  he  was  yet  alive  in 
the  midst  of  the  oak.  15  And  ten 
young  men  that  bare  Joab's  armour 
compassed  about  and  smote  Absa- 
lom, and  slew  him.  16  And  Joab 
blew  the  trumpet,  and  the  people  re- 
turned from  pursuing  after  Israel : 
for  Joab  held  back  the  people.  17 
And  they  took  Absalom,  and  cast  him 
into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and  laid 
a  very  great  heap  of  stones  upon  him : 
and  all  Israel  fled  every  one  to  his 
tent.  18  Now  Absalom  in  his  life- 
time had  taken  and  reared  up  for  him- 
self a  pillar,  which  is  in  the  king's 
dale :  for  he  said,  I  have  no  son  to 
keep  my  name  in  remembrance ;  and 
he  called  the  pillar  after  his  own 
name  :  and  it  is  called  unto  this  day, 
Absalom's  place. 

Here  is  Absalom  quite  at  a  loss,  at  his  wit's 
end  first,  and  then  at  his  life's  end.  He 
that  began  the  fight,  big  with  the  expectation 
of  triumphing  over  David  himself,  with  whom, 
if  he  had  had  him  in  his  power,  he  would 
not  have  dealt  gently,  is  now  in  the  greatest 
consternation,  when  he  meets  the  servants  of 
David,  V.  9.  lliough  they  were  forbidden 
to  meddle  with  him,  he  durst  not  look  them 
in  the  face  ;  but,  finding  they  were  near  him, 
he  clapped  spurs  to  his  mule  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way,  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
so  rode  headlong  upon  his  own  destruction. 
Thus  he  that  fieeth  from  the  fear  shall  fall 
into  the  pit,  and  he  that  getteth  up  out  of  the 
pit  shall  be  taken  in  the  snare,  Jer.  xlviii.  44. 
David  is  inclined  to  spare  him,  but  divine 
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justice  passes  sentence  upon  him  as  a  traitor, 
and  sees  it  executed — that  he  hang  by  the 
neck,  be  caught  aUve,  be  embowelled,  and 
his  body  disposed  of  disgracefully, 

I.  He  is  hanged  by  the  neck.  Riding 
furiously,  neck  or  nothing,  under  the  thick 
boughs  of  a  great  oak  which  hung  low  and 
had  never  been  cropped,  either  the  twisted 
branches,  or  some  one  forked  bough  of  the 
oak,  caught  hold  of  his  head,  either  by  his 
neck,  or,  as  some  think,  by  his  long  hair, 
which  had  been  so  much  his  pride,  and  was 
now  justly  made  a  halter  for  him,  and  there 
he  hung,  so  astonished  that  he  could  not  use 
his  hands  to  help  himself  or  so  entangled 
that  his  hands  could  not  help  him,  but  the 
more  he  struggled  the  more  he  was  embar- 
rassed. This  set  him  up  for  a  fair  mark  to 
the  servants  of  David,  and  he  had  the  terror 
and  shame  of  seeing  himself  thus  exposed, 
while  he  could  do  nothing  for  his  own  relief, 
neither  fight  nor  fly.  Observe  concerning 
this,  1.  That  his  mule  went  away  from  under 
hiniy  as  if  glad  to  get  clear  of  such  a  burden, 
and  resign  it  to  the  ignominious  tree.  Thus 
the  whole  creation  groans  under  the  burden 
of  man's  corruption,  but  shall  shortly  be  de- 
livered from  its  load,  Rom.  viii.  21,  22.  2. 
That  he  hung  between  heaven  and  earth,  as 
unworthy  of  either,  as  abandoned  of  both ; 
earth  would  not  keep  him,  heaven  would  not 
take  him,  hell  therefore  opens  her  mouth  to 
receive  him.  3,  That  this  was  a  very  sur- 
prising unusual  thing.  It  was  fit  that  it 
should  be  so,  his  crime  being  so  monstrous  : 
if,  in  his  flight,  his  mule  had  thrown  him, 
and  left  him  half-dead  upon  the  ground,  till 
the  servants  of  David  had  come  up  and  dis- 
patched him,  the  same  thing  would  have 
been  done  as  effectually;  but  that  would 
have  been  too  common  a  fate  for  so  uncom- 
mon a  criminal.  God  will  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  other  rebels,  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
create  a  new  thing,  that  it  may  be  understood 
how  much  this  man  has  provoked  the  Lord, 
Num.  xvi.  29,  30.  Absalom  is  here  hung 
up,  in  terrorem — to  frighten  children  from 
disobedience  to  their  parents.  See  Prov. 
XXX.  17. 

II.  He  is  caught  alive  by  one  of  the  ser- 
vants of  David,  who  goes  directly  and  tells 
Joab  in  what  posture  he  found  that  arch- 
rebel,  V.  10.  Thus  was  he  set  up  for  a  spec- 
tacle, as  well  as  a  mark,  that  the  righteous 
might  see  him  and  laugh  at  him  (Ps.  lii.  6), 
while  he  had  this  further  vexation  in  his 
breast,  that  of  all  the  friends  he  had  courted 
and  confided  in,  and  thought  he  had  sure  in 
his  interest,  though  he  hung  long  enough  to 
have  been  relieved,  yet  he  had  none  at  hand 
to  disentangle  him.  Joab  chides  the  man 
for  not  dispatching  him  (v.  1 1),  telling  him, 
if  he  had  given  that  bold  stroke,  he  would 
have  rewarded  him  with  ten  half-crowns  and 
a  girdle,  that  is,  a  captain's  commission, 
which  perhaps  was  signified  by  the  delivery 
ef  a  belt  or  girdle ;  see  Isa.  xxii.  21.     But 
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the  man,  though  zealous  enough  against  Ab- 


salom, justified  himself  in  not  doing  it : 
"Dispatch  him!"  says  he,  "not  for  all  the 
world ;  it  would  have  cost  me  my  head :  and 
thou  thyself  wast  witness  to  the  king's  charge 
concerning  him  (u.  12),  and,  for  all  thy  talk, 
wouldst  have  been  my  prosecutor  if  I  had 
done  it,"  v.  13.  Those  that  love  the  treason 
hate  the  traitor.  Joab  could  not  deny  this, 
nor  blame  the  man  for  his  caution,  and 
therefore  makes  him  no  answer,  but  breaks 
oflf  the  discourse,  under  colour  of  haste  (v. 
14) :  [may  not  tarry  thus  with  thee.  Superiors 
should  consider  a  reproof  before  they  give  it, 
lest  they  be  ashamed  of  it  afterwards,  and 
find  themselves  unable  to  make  it  good. 

III.  He  is  (as  I  may  say)  embowelled  and 
quartered,  as  traitors  are,  so  pitifully  man- 
gled is  he  as  he  hangs  there,  and  receives 
his  death  in  such  a  manner  as  to  see  all  its 
terrors  and  feel  all  its  pain.  1.  Joab  throws 
three  darts  into  his  body,  which  put  him,  no 
doubt,  to  exquisite  torment,  while  he  is  yet 
alive  in  the  midst  of  the  oak,  v.  14.  I  know 
not  whether  Joab  can  be  justified  in  this 
direct  disobedience  to  the  command  of  his 
sovereign ;  was  this  to  deal  gently  with  the 
young  man  f  Would  David  have  suflfered 
him  to  do  it  if  he  had  been  upon  the  spot  ? 
Yet  this  may  be  said  for  him,  that,  while  he 
broke  the  order  of  a  too  indulgent  father,  he 
did  real  service  both  to  his  king  and  country, 
and  would  have  endangered  the  welfare  of 
both  if  he  had  not  done  it.  Solus  populi 
suprema  lex — The  safety  of  the  people  is  the 
supreme  law.  2.  Joab's  young  men,  ten  of 
them,  smite  him,  before  he  is  dispatched,  v. 
15.  They  surrounded  him,  made  a  ring 
about  him  in  triumph,  and  then  smote  him 
and  slew  him.  So  let  all  thy  enemies  perish, 
0  Lord!  Joab  hereupon  sounds  a  retreat, 
V.  16.  The  danger  is  over,  now  that  Absa- 
lom is  slain ;  the  people  will  soon  return  to 
their  allegiance  to  David,  and  therefore  no 
more  blood  shall  be  spilt ;  no  prisoners  are 
taken,  to  be  tried  as  traitors  and  made  ex- 
amples ;  let  ev^ery  man  return  to  his  tent ; 
they  are  all  the  king's  subjects,  all  his  good 
subjects  again. 

IV.  His  body  is  disposed  of  disgracefully 
(v.  17,  18):  They  cast  it  into  a  great  pit  in 
the  woods  they  would  not  bring  it  to  his  fa- 
ther (for  that  circumstance  would  but  have 
added  to  his  grief),  nor  would  they  preserve 
it  to  be  buried,  according  to  his  order,  but 
threw  it  into  the  next  pit  with  indignation. 
Now  where  is  the  beauty  he  had  been  so 
proud  of  and  for  which  he  had  been  so  much 
admired  ?  Where  are  his  aspiring  projects, 
and  the  castles  he  had  built  in  the  air  ?  His 
thoughts  perish,  and  he  with  them.  And, 
to  signify  how  heavy  his  iniquity  lay  upon  his 
bones,  as  the  prophet  speaks  (Ezek.  xxxii. 
27),  they  raised  a  great  heap  of  stones  upon 
him,  to  be  a  monument  of  his  villany,  and  to 
signify  that  he  ought  to  have  been  stoned  as 
a  rebellious  son,  Deut.  xxi.  21.     Travellers 
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say  that  the  place  is  taken  notice  of  to  this 
day,  and  that  it  is  common  for  passengers 
to  throw  a  stone  to  this  heap,  with  words  to 
this  purport :  Cursed  be  the  memory  of  re- 
bellious Absalom,  and  cursed  for  ever  be  all 
wicked  children  that  rise  up  in  rebellion  against 
their  parents.  To  aggravate  the  ignominy  of 
Absalom's  burial,  the  historian  takes  notice 
of  a  pillar  he  had  erected  in  the  valley  of 
Kidron,  near  Jerusalem,  to  be  a  monument  for 
himself,  and  keep  his  name  in  remembrance 
(v.  18),  at  the  foot  of  which,  it  is  probable, 
he  designed  to  be  buried.  What  foolish  in- 
significant projects  do  proud  men  fill  their 
heads  with  !  And  what  care  do  many  people 
take  about  the  disposal  of  their  bodies,  when 
they  are  dead,  that  have  no  care  at  all  what 
shall  become  of  their  precious  souls !  Ab- 
salom had  three  sons  (ch.  xiv.  27),  but,  it 
seems,  now  he  had  none ;  God  had  taken 
them  away  by  death ;  and  justly  is  a  rebel- 
lious son  written  childless.  To  make  up  the 
want,  he  erects  this  pillar  for  a  memorial ; 
yet  in  this  also  Providence  crosses  him,  and 
a  rude  heap  of  stones  shall  be  his  monument, 
instead  of  this  marble  pillar.  Thus  those 
that  exalt  themselves  shall  be  abased.  His 
care  was  to  have  his  name  kept  in  remem- 
brance, and  it  is  so,  to  his  everlasting  dis- 
honour. He  could  not  be  content  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  rest  of  David's  sons,  of  whom 
nothing  is  recorded  but  their  names,  but 
would  be  famous,  and  is  therefore  justly 
made  for  ever  infamous.  The  pillar  shall 
bear  his  name,  but  not  to  his  credit ;  it  was 
designed  for  Absalom's  glory,  but  proved 
Absalom's  folly. 

1 9  Then  said  Ahimaaz  the  son  of 
Zadok,  Let  me  now  run,  and  bear  the 
king  tidings,  how  that  the  Lord  hath 
avenged  him  of  his  enemies.  20  And 
Joab  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  not 
bear  tidings  this  day,  but  thou  shalt 
bear  tidings  another  day :  but  this 
day  thou  shalt  bear  no  tidings,  be- 
cause the  king's  son  is  dead.  21 
Then  said  Joab  to  Cushi,  Go  tell  the 
king  what  thou  hast  seen.  And  Cushi 
bowed  himself  unto  Joab,  and  ran. 
22  Then  said  Ahimaaz  the  son  of 
Zadok  yet  again  to  Joab,  But  how- 
soever, let  me,  I  pray  thee,  also  run 
after  Cushi.  And  Joab  said,  Where- 
fore wilt  thou  run,  my  son,  seeing 
that  thou  hast  no  tidings  ready  ?  23 
But  howsoever,  said  he,  let  me  run. 
And  he  said  unto  him.  Run.  Then 
Ahimaaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain, 
and  overran  Cushi.  24  And  David 
sat  between  the  two  gates :  and  the 
watchman  went  up  to  the  roof  over 
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the  gate  unto  the  wall,  and  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold  a 
man  running  alone.  2i  And  the 
watchman  cried,  and  told  the  king. 
And  the  king  said,  If  he  be  alone, 
there  is  tidings  in  his  mouth.  And 
he  came  apace,  and  drew  near.  26 
And  the  watchman  saw  another  man 
running:  and  the  watchman  called 
unto  the  porter,  and  said,  Behold 
another  man  running  alone.  And 
the  king  said.  He  also  bringeth  ti- 
dings." 27  And  the  watchman  said, 
Methinketh  the  running  of  the  fore- 
most is  like  the  running  of  Ahimaaz 
the  son  of  Zadok.  And  the  king  said, 
He  is  a  good  man,  and  cometh  with 
good  tidings.  28  And  Ahimaaz  called, 
and  said  unto  the  king.  All  is  well. 
And  he  fell  down  to  the  earth  upon 
his  face  before  the  king,  and  said, 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 
hath  delivered  up  the  men  that  lifted 
ujD  their  hand  against  my  lord  the 
king.  29  And  the  king  said.  Is  the 
young  man  Absalom  safe  ?  And  Ahi- 
maaz answered,  "When  Joab  sent  the 
king's  servant,  and  me  thy  servant,  I 
saw  a  great  tumult,  but  I  knew  not 
what  it  was.  30  And  the  king  said 
unto  him,  Turn  aside,  and  stand  here. 
And  he  turned  aside,  and  stood  still. 
31  And,  behold,  Cushi  came;  and 
Cushi  said.  Tidings,  my  lord  the  king : 
for  the  Lord  hath  avenged  thee  this 
day  of  all  them  that  rose  up  against 
thee.     32    And  the  king  said  unto 


Cushi,  Is  the  young  man  Absalom 
safe  ?  And  Cushi  answered,  The  ene- 
mies of  my  lord  the  king,  and  all  that 
rise  against  thee  to  do  thee  hurt,  be 
as  that  young  man  is.  33  And  the 
king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up 
to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,  and 
wept :  and  as  he  went,  thus  he  said, 
O  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son 
Absalom  !  would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  ! 

Absalom's  business  is  done;  and  we  are 
now  told, 

I.  How  David  was  informed  of  it.  He 
staid  behind  at  the  city  of  Mahanaim,  some 
miles  from  the  wood  where  the  battle  was, 
and  in  the  utmost  border  of  the  land.  Ab- 
salom's scattered  forces  all  made  homeward 
towards  Jordan,  which  was  the  contrary  way 
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from  Mahanaim,  so  that  his  watchmen  could 
not  perceive  how  the  battle  went,  till  an  ex- 
press came  on  purpose  to  bring  advice  of  the 
issue,  which  the  king  sat  in  the  gate  expect- 
ing to  hear,  v.  24. 

1.  Cushi  was  the  man  Joab  ordered  to 
carry  the  tidings  (v.  21),  an  Ethiopian,  so  his 
name  signifies,  and  some  think  that  he  was 
so  by  birth,  a  black  that  waited  on  Joab,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  ten  that  had  helped  to  dis- 
patch Absalom  (v.  15)  as  some  think,  though 
it  was  dangerous  for  one  of  those  to  bring 
the  news  to  David,  lest  his  fate  should  be  the 
same  with  theirs  that  reported  to  him  Saul's 
death,  and  Ish-bosheth's. 

2.  Ahimaaz,  the  young  priest  (one  of  those 
who  brought  David  intelligence  of  Absalom's 
motions,  ch.  xvii.  17),  was  very  forward  to  be 
the  messenger  of  these  tidings,  so  trans- 
ported was  he  with  joy  that  this  cloud  was 
blown  over;  let  him  go  and  tell  the  king 
that  the  Lord  hath  avenged  him  of  his  enemies, 
V.  19.  This  he  desired,  not  so  much  in  hope 
of  a  reward  (he  was  above  that)  as  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of 
bringing  the  king,  whom  he  loved,  this  good 
news.  Joab  knewDavid  better  than  Ahimaaz 
did,  and  that  the  tidings  of  Absalom's  death, 
which  must  conclude  the  story,  would  spoil 
the  acceptableness  of  all  the  rest;  and  he 
loves  Ahimaaz  too  well  to  let  him  be  the 
messenger  of  those  tidings  (v.  20) ;  they  are 
fitter  to  be  brought  by  a  footman  than  by  a 
priest.  However,  when  Cushi  was  gone, 
Ahimaaz  begged  hard  for  leave  to  run  after 
him,  and  with  great  importunity  obtained  it, 
V.  22,  23.  One  would  wonder  why  he  should 
be  so  very  fond  of  this  office,  when  another 
was  employed  in  it.  (1.)  Perhaps  it  was  to 
show  his  swiftness  ;  observing  how  heavily 
Cushi  ran,  and  that  he  took  the  worse  way, 
though  the  nearest,  he  had  a  mind  to  show 
how  fast  he  could  run,  and  that  he  could  go 
the  furthest  way  about  and  yet  beat  Cushi. 
No  great  praise  for  a  priest  to  be  swift  of 
foot,  yet  perhaps  Ahimaaz  was  proud  of  it. 
(2.)  Perhaps  it  was  in  prudence  and  tender- 
ness to  the  king  that  he  desired  it.  He 
knew  he  could  get  before  Cushi,  and  there- 
fore was  willing  to  prepare  the  king,  by  a 
vague  and  general  report,  for  the  plain  truth 
which  Cushi  was  ordered  to  tell  him.  If 
bad  news  must  come,  it  is  best  that  it  come 
gradually,  and  will  be  the  better  borne. 

3.  They  are  both  discovered  by  the  watch- 
man on  the  gate  of  Mahanaim,  Ahimaaz  first 
(r.  24),  for,  though  Cushi  had  the  lead,  Ahi- 
maaz soon  outran  him ;  but  presently  after 
Cushi  appeared,  v.  26.  (1.)  When  the  king 
hears  of  one  running  alone  he  concludes  he 
is  an  express  (v.  25) :  If  he  be  alone,  there 
are  tidings  in  his  mouth  j  for  if  they  had  been 
beaten,  and  were  flying  back  from  the  enemy, 
there  would  have  been  many.  (2.)  When  he 
hears  it  is  Ahimaaz  he  concludes  he  brings 
good  news,  v.  27.  Ahimaaz,  it  seems,  was 
80  famous  for  running  that  he  was  known  by 
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it  at  a  distance,  and  so  eminently  good  that 
it  is  taken  for  granted,  if  he  be  the  mes- 
senger, the  news  must  needs  be  good  :  He  is 
a  good  man,  zealously  affected  to  the  king's 
interest,  and  would  not  bring  bad  news.  It 
is  pity  but  the  good  tidings  of  the  gospel 
should  always  be  brought  by  good  men ;  and 
how  welcome  should  the  messengers  be  to 
us  for  the  irmessage  sake ! 

4.  Ahimaaz  is  very  forward  to  proclaim 
the  victory  (v.  28),  cries  at  a  distance,  "Peace, 
there  is  peace;"  peace  after  war,  which  is 
doubly  welcome.  "  All  is  well,  my  lord  O 
king !  the  danger  is  over,  and  we  may  return, 
when  the  king  pleases,  to  Jerusalem."  And, 
when  he  comes  near,  he  tells  him  the  news 
more  particularly,  "  They  are  all  cut  oflf  that 
lifted  up  their  hand  against  the  king;"  and,  as 
became  a  priest,  while  he  gives  the  king  the 
joy  of  it,  he  gives  God  the  glory  of  it,  the 
God  of  peace  and  war,  the  God  of  salvation 
and  victory  :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God, 
that  has  done  this  for  thee,  as  thy  God,  pur- 
suant to  the  promises  made  to  uphold  thy 
throne,"  ch.  vii.  16.     When  he  said  this,  he 

fell  down  upon  his  face,  not  only  in  reverence 
to  the  king,  but  in  humble  adoration  of  God, 
whose  name  he  praised  for  this  success.  By 
directing  David  thus  tQ  give  God  thanks  for 
his  victory,  he  prepared  him  for  the  ap- 
proaching news  of  its  allay.  The  more  our 
hearts  are  fixed  and  enlarged  in  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  our  mercies  the  better  disposed 
we  shall  be  to  bear  with  patience  the  aflflic- 
tions  mixed  with  them.  Poor  David  is  so 
much  a  father  that  he  forgets  he  is  a  king, 
and  therefore  cannot  rejoice  in  the  news  of  a 
victory,  till  he  know  whether  the  young  man 
Absalom  be  safe,  for  whom  his  heart  seems  to 
tremble,  almost  as  Eli's,  in  a  similar  case,  for 
the  ark  of  God.  Ahimaaz  soon  discerned, 
what  Joab  intimated  to  him,  that  the  death 
of  the  king's  son  would  make  the  tidings  of 
the  day  very  unwelcome,  and  therefore  in  his 
report  left  that  matter  doubtful ;  and,  though 
he  gave  occasion  to  suspect  how  it  was,  yet, 
that  the  thunderclap  might  not  come  too 
suddenly  upon  the  poor  perplexed  king,  he 
refers  him  to  the  next  messenger,  whom  they 
saw  coming,  for  a  more  particular  account  of 
it.  "When  Joab  sent  the  king's  servant 
(namely,  Cushi)  and  me  thy  servant,  to  bring 
the  news,  I  saw  a  great  tumult,  occasioned  by 
something  extraordinary,  as  you  will  hear 
by  and  by ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  say  about 
it.  I  have  delivered  that  which  was  my  mes- 
sage. Cushi  is  better  able  to  inform  you 
than  I  am.  I  will  not  be  the  messenger  of 
evil  tidings ;  nor  will  I  pretend  to  know  that 
which  I  cannot  give  a  perfect  account  of." 
He  is  therefore  told  to  stand  by  till  Cushi 
come  (v.  30),  and  now,  we  may  suppose,  he 
gives  the  king  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  victory,  which  was  the  thing  he  came  to 
bring  the  news  of. 

5.  Cushi,  the  slow  post,  proves  the  sure 
one,   and  besides  the  confirmation  of  the 
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news  of  the  \ictory  which  Ahimaaz  had 
brought — The  Lord  has  avenged  thee  of  all 
those  that  rose  up  against  thee  (v.  31) — he  sa- 
tisfied the  king's  enquiry  concerning  Absa- 
lom, r.  32.  /sAe^o/ef  says  David.  *'Ye8," 
says  Cushi,  "  he  is  safe  in  his  grave ;"  but 
he  tells  the  news  so  discreetly  that,  how  un- 
welcome soever  the  message  is,  the  messen- 
ger can  have  no  blame.  He  did  not  tell  him 
plainly  that  Absalom  was  hanged,  and  run 
through,  and  buried  under  a  heap  of  stones ; 
but  only  that  his  fate  was  what  he  desired 
might  be  the  fate  of  all  that  were  traitors 
against  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity: 
*'  The  enemies  of  my  lord  the  king,  whoever 
they  are,  and  all  that  rise  against  thee  to  do 
thee  hurt,  be  as  that  young  man  is  j  I  need 
wish  them  no  worse." 

II.  How  David  received  the  intelligence. 
He  forgets  all  the  joy  of  his  deliverance,  and  is 
quite  overwhelmed  with  the  sorrowful  tidings 
of  Absalom's  death,  v.  33.  As  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived by  Cushi's  reply  that  Absalom  was 
dead,  he  asked  no  more  questions,  but  fell 
into  a  passion  of  weeping,  retired  from  com- 
pany, and  abandoned  himself  to  soitow  ;  as 
he  was  going  up  to  his  chamber  he  was  over- 
heard to  say,  "  0  my  son  Absalom  !  my  son, 
my  son  Absalom !  alas  for  thee !  I  lament 
thee.  How  hast  thou  fallen !  Would  God 
I  had  died  for  thee,  and  that  thou  hadst  re- 
mained alive  this  day"  (so  the  Cbaldee  adds) 
*'  O  Absalom  J  my  son,  my  son .'"  I  wish  I 
could  see  reason  to  think  that  this  arose  from 
a  concern  about  Absalom's  everlasting  state, 
and  that  the  reason  why  he  wished  he  had 
died  for  him  was  because  he  had  good  hopes 
of  his  own  salvation,  and  of  Absalom's  re- 
pentance if  he  had  lived.  It  rather  seems 
to  have  been  spoken  inconsiderately,  and  in 
a  passion,  and  it  was  his  infirmity.  He  is  to 
be  blamed,  1.  For  showing  so  great  a  fond- 
ness for  a  graceless  son  only  because  he  was 
handsome  and  witty,  while  he  was  justly 
abandoned  both  of  God  and  man.  2.  For 
quarrelhng,  not  only  with  divine  providence, 
in  the  disposals  of  which  he  ought  silently  to 
have  acquiesced,  but  with  divine  justice,  the 
judgments  of  which  he  ought  to  have  adored 
and  subscribed  to.  See  how  Bildad  argues 
(Job  viii.  3,  4),  If  thy  children  have  sinned 
against  him,  and  he  have  cast  them  away  in 
their  transgression,  thou  shouldst  submit, 
for  doth  God  pervert  judgment  ?  See  Lev.  x.  3. 
3.  For  opposing  the  justice  of  the  nation, 
which,  as  king,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of,  and  which,  with  other  pub- 
lic interests,  he  ought  to  have  preferred  be- 
fore any  natural  affection.  4.  For  despising 
the  mercy  of  his  deliverance,  and  the  deli- 
verance of  his  family  and  kingdom,  from 
Absalom's  wicked  designs,  as  if  this  were  no 
mercy,  nor  worth  giving  thanks  for,  because 
It  cost  the  life  of  Absalom.  5.  For  indulging 
a  strong  passion,  and  speaking  unadvisedly 
with  his  hps.  He  now  forgot  his  own  rea- 
sonings upon  the  death  of  another  child 
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(Can  I  bring  him  back  again  ?)  and  his  own 
resolution  to  keep  his  mouth  as  with  a  bridle 
when  his  heart  was  hot  within  him,  as  well  as 
his  own  practice  at  other  times,  when  he 
quieted  himself  as  a  child  that  was  weaned 
from  his  mother.  The  best  men  are  not 
always  in  an  equally  good  frame.  What  we 
over-loved  we  are  apt  to  over-grieve  for :  in 
each  affection,  therefore,  it  is  wisdom  to  have 
rule  over  our  own  spirits  and  to  keep  a  strict 
guard  upon  ourselves  when  that  is  removed 
from  us  which  was  very  dear  to  us.  Losers 
think  they  may  have  leave  to  speak ;  but  little 
said  is  soon  amended.  The  penitent  patient 
sufferer  sitteth  alone  andkeepeth  silence  (Lam. 
iii.  28),  or  rather,  with  Job,  says.  Blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

We  left  David's  army  in  triumph  ami  yet  David  himself  in  tears, 
now  here  we  have,  I.  His  return  to  himself,  l>y  the  persuasion  of 
Joab,  ver.  1 — 8.  II.  His  return  to  his  kingdom  from  his  present 
banishment.  1.  The  men  of  Israel  were  forward  of  themselves 
to  bring  him  back,  ver.  9,  10.  2.  The  men  of  Judah  were  deaU 
with  by  David's  agents  to  do  it  (ver.  11 — 1-4)  and  did  it,  ver.  15 
III.  At  the  king's  coming  over  Jordan,  Shimei's  treason  is  par 
doned  (ver.  16—23),  Rlephibosheth's  failure  is  excused  (ver. 
24—30),  and  Barzillai's  kindness  is  thankfully  owned,  and  re- 
cumpensed  to  his  son,  ver.  31— ;i9.  IV.  The  men  of  Israel  quar 
relied  with  the  men  of  Judah,  for  not  calling  them  to  the  cere- 
mony of  the  king's  restoration,  which  occasioned  a  new  rebellion, 
an  account  of  which  we  have  in  the  next  chapter,  ver.  40—43. 

AND  it  was  told  Joab,  Behold, 
the  king  weepeth  and  mourneth 
for  Absalom.  2  And  the  victory 
that  day  was  turned  into  mourning 
unto  all  the  people :  for  the  people 
heard  say  that  day  how  the  king  was 
grieved  for  his  son.  3  And  the  peo- 
ple gat  them  by  stealth  that  day  into 
the  city,  as  people  being  ashamed 
steal  away  when  they  flee  in  battle. 
4  But  the  king  covered  his  face,  and 
the  king  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  O 
my  son  Absalom,  O  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son !  5  And  Joab  came  into 
the  house  to  the  king,  and  said.  Thou 
hast  shamed  this  day  the  faces  of  all 
thy  servants,  which  this  day  have 
saved  thy  life,  and  the  lives  of  thy 
sons  and  of  thy  daughters,  and  the 
lives  of  thy  wives,  and  the  lives  of 
thy  concubines ;  6  In  that  thou  lovest 
thine  enemies,  and  hatest  thy  friends. 
For  thou  hast  declared  this  day,  that 
thou  regardest  neither  princes  nor 
servants  :  for  this  day  I  perceive,  that 
if  Absalom  had  hved,  and  all  we  had 
died  this  day,  then  it  had  pleased 
thee  well.  7  Now  therefore  arise,  go 
forth,  and  speak  comfortably  unto 
thy  servants:  for  I  swear  by  the 
Lord,  if  thou  go  not  forth,  there  will 
not  tarry  one  with  thee  this  night  ; 
and  that  will  be  worse  unto  thee  than 
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all  the  evil  that  befel  thee  fvom  thy 
youth  until  now.  8  Then  the  king 
arose,  and  sat  in  the  gate.  And  they 
told  unto  all  the  people,  saying,  Be- 
hold, the  king  doth  sit  in  the  gate. 
x\nd  all  the  people  came  before  the 
king  :  for  Israel  had  fled  every  man 
to  his  tent. 

Soon  after  the  messengers  had  brought  the 
news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Absalom  to 
the  court  of  Mahanaim,  Joab  and  his  victo- 
rious army  followed,  to  grace  the  king's 
triumphs  and  receive  his  further  orders. 
Now  here  we  are  told, 

I.  What  a  damp  and  disappointment  it 
was  to  them  to  find  the  king  in  tears  for  Ab- 
salom's death,  which  they  construed  as  a 
token  of  his  displeasure  against  them  for 
what  they  had  done,  whereas  they  expected 
him  to  have  met  them  with  joy  and  thanks 
for  their  good  services  :  It  was  told  Joab,  v.  1. 
The  report  of  it  ran  through  the  army  (v.  2), 
how  the  Tiing  was  grieved  for  his  son.  The 
people  will  take  particular  notice  what  their 
princes  say  and  do.  The  more  eyes  we  have 
upon  us,  and  the  greater  our  influence  is,  the 
more  need  we  have  to  speak  and  act  wisely 
and  to  govern  our  passions  strictly.  "When 
they  came  to  the  city  they  found  the  king  in 
close  mourning,  v.  4.  He  covered  his  face, 
and  would  not  so  much  as  look  up,  nor  take 
any  notice  of  the  generals  when  they  attended 
him.  It  could  not  but  surprise  them  to  find, 
1.  How  the  king  proclaimed  his  passion,  of 
which  he  ought  to  have  been  ashamed,  and 
which  he  would  have  striven  to  smother  and 
conceal  if  he  had  consulted  either  his  repu- 
tation for  courage,  which  was  lessened  by  his 
mean  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  so  absurd 
a  passion,  or  his  interest  in  the  people,  which 
would  be  prejudiced  by  his  discountenancing 
what  was  done  in  zeal  for  his  honour  and  the 
public  safety.  Yet  see  how  he  avows  his 
grief :  He  cries  with  a  loud  voice,  0  my  son 
Absalom  !  "  My  servants  have  all  come  home 
safe,  but  where  is  my  son  ?  He  is  dead ;  and, 
dying  in  sin,  I  fear  he  is  lost  for  ever.  I 
cannot  now  say,  I  shall  go  to  him,  for  my  soul 
shall  not  be  gathered  with  such  sinners; 
what  shall  be  done  for  thee,  0  Absalom  J  my 
son,  my  son.'"  2.  How  he  prolonged  his 
passion,  even  till  the  army  had  come  up  to 
him,  which  must  be  some  time  after  he  re- 
ceived the  first  intelligence.  If  he  had  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  vent  to  his  passion 
for  an  hour  or  two  when  he  first  heard  the 
news,  it  would  have  been  excusable,  but  to 
continue  it  thus  for  so  bad  a  son  as  Absalom, 
like  Jacob  for  so  good  a  son  as  Joseph,  with 
a  resolution  to  go  to  the  grave  mourning 
and  to  stain  his  triumphs  with  his  tears,  was 
very  unwise  and  very  unworthy.  Now  see 
how  ill  this  was  taken  by  the  people.  They 
were  loth  to  blame  the  king,  for  whatever  he 
did  used  to  please  them  (ch.  iii.  36),  but  they 
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took  it  as  a  great  mortification  to  them 
Their  victory  was  turned  into  mourning,  v.  2 . 
They  stole  into  the  city  as  men  ashamed,  v.  3. 
In  compliment  to  their  sovereign,  they  would 
not  rejoice  in  that  which  they  perceived  so 
afiSictive  to  him,  and  yet  they  could  not  but 
be  uneasy  that  they  were  thus  obliged  to  con- 
ceal their  joy.  Superiors  ought  not  to  put 
such  hardships  as  these  on  their  inferiors. 

II.  How  plainly  and  vehemently  Joab  re- 
proved David  for  this  indiscreet  management 
of  himself  in  this  critical  juncture.  David 
never  more  needed  the  hearts  of  his  subjects 
than  now,  nor  was  ever  more  concerned  to 
secure  his  interest  in  their  affections ;  and 
therefore  whatever  tended  to  disoblige  them 
now  was  the  most  impolitic  thing  he  could 
do,  and  the  greatest  wrong  imaginable  to  his 
friends  that  adhered  to  him.  Joab  therefore 
censures  him,  v.  5 — 7-  He  speaks  a  great 
deal  of  reason,  but  not  with  the  respect  and 
deference  which  he  owed  to  his  prince.  Is 
it  fit  to  say  to  a  king.  Thou  art  wicked  ?  A 
plain  case  may  be  fairly  pleaded  with  those 
that  are  above  us,  and  they  may  be  reproved 
for  what  they  do  amiss,  but  it  must  not  be 
done  with  rudeness  and  insolence.  David 
did  indeed  need  to  be  roused  and  alarmed  ; 
and  Joab  thought  it  no  time  to  dally  with 
him.  If  superiors  do  that  which  is  foolish, 
they  must  neither  think  it  strange  nor  take 
it  ill  if  their  inferiors  tell  them  of  it,  perhaps 
too  bluntly.  1.  Joab  magnifies  the  services 
of  David's  soldiers :  "  This  day  they  have 
saved  thy  life,  and  therefore  deserve  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  and  have  reason  to  resent  it 
if  they  be  not."  It  is  implied  that  Absalom, 
whom  he  honoured  with  his  tears,  sought 
his  ruin  and  the  ruin  of  his  family,  while 
those  whom  by  his  tears  he  puts  a  slight 
upon  were  such  as  preserved  from  ruin  him 
and  all  that  was  dear  to  him.  Great  mis- 
chiefs have  arisen  to  princes  from  the  con- 
tempt of  great  merits.  2.  He  aggravates 
the  discouragement  David  had  given  them : 
"  Thou  hast  shamed  their  faces ;  for,  while 
they  have  shown  such  a  value  for  thy  life, 
thou  hast  shown  no  value  for  theirs,  but  pre- 
ferrest  a  spoiled  wicked  youth,  a  false  traitor 
to  his  king  and  country,  whom  we  are  happily 
rid  of,  before  all  thy  wise  counsellors,  brave 
commanders,  and  loyal  subjects.  What  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  love  thy  enemies  and 
to  hate  thy  friends  ?"  3.  He  advises  him  to 
present  himself  immediately  at  the  head  ot 
his  troops,  to  smile  upon  them,  welcome 
them  home,  congratulate  their  success,  and 
return  them  thanks  for  their  services.  Even 
those  that  may  be  commanded  yet  expect  to 
be  thanked  when  they  do  well,  and  ought  to 
be.  4.  He  threatens  him  with  another  re- 
bellion if  he  would  not  do  this,  intimating 
that  rather  than  serve  so  ungrateful  a  prince 
he  himself  would  head  a  revolt  from  him, 
and  then  (so  confident  is  Joab  of  his  own 
interest  in  the  people)  "  there  will  not  tarry 
with  thee  one  man.     If  I  go,  they  will  all  go. 
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Thou  hast  now  nothing  to  mourn  for  ;  but, 
if  thou  persist,  I  will  give  thee  something  to 
mourn  for  (as  Josephus  expresses  it)  with  a 
true  and  more  bitter  mourning," 

II.  How  prudently  and  mildly  David  took 
the  reproof  and  counsel  given  him,  v.  8.  He 
shook  off  his  grief,  anointed  his  head,  and 
washed  his  face,  that  he  might  not  appear 
unto  men  to  mourn,  and  then  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  public  in  the  gate,  which  was  as 
the  guild-hall  of  the  city.  Hither  the  people 
flocked  to  him  to  congratulate  his  and  their 
safety,  and  all  was  well.  Note,  When  we  are 
convinced  of  a  fault,  we  must  amend,  though 
we  are  told  of  it  by  our  inferiors,  and  in- 
decently, or  in  heat  and  passion. 

J)  And  all  the  people  were  at  strife 
throughout  all  the-  tribes  of  Israel, 
saying,  The  king  saved  us  out  of  the 
hand  of  our  enemies,  and  he  delivered 
us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  ; 
and  now  he  is  fled  out  of  the  land  for 
Absalom.  10  And  Absalom,  whom 
we  anointed  over  us,  is  dead  in  battle. 
Now  therefore  why  speak  ye  not  a 
word  of  bringing  the  king  back  ?  1 1 
And  king  David  sent  to  Zadok  and 
to  Abiathar  the  priests,  saying.  Speak 
unto  the  elders  of  Judah,  saying, 
Why  are  ye  the  last  to  bring  the  king 
back  to  his  house  ?  seeing  the  speech 
of  all  Israel  is  come  to  the  king,  even 
to  his  house.  12  Ye  are  my  brethren, 
ye  are  my  bones  and  my  flesh: 
wherefore  then  are  ye  the  last  to 
bring  back  the  king  ?  13  And  say 
ye  to  Amasa,  Art  thou  not  of  my 
bone,  and  of  my  flesh  ?  God  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,  if  thou  be  not 
captain  of  the  host  before  me  con- 
tinually in  the  room  of  Joab.  14  And 
he  bowed  the  heart  of  all  the  men  of 
Judah,  even  as  the  heart  of  one  man ; 
so  that  they  sent  this  word  unto  the 
the  king.  Return  thou,  and  all  thy 
servants.  15  So  the  king  returned, 
and  came  to  Jordan.  And  Judah 
came  to  Gilgal,  to  go  to  meet  the  king, 
to  conduct  the  king  over  Jordan. 

It  is  strange  that  David  did  not  imme- 
diately upon  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of 
Absalom's  forces  march  with  all  expedition 
back  to  Jerusalem,  to  regain  the  possession 
of  his  capital  city,  while  the  rebels  were  in 
confusion  and  before  they  could  rally  again. 
What  occasion  was  there  to  bring  him  back  ? 
Could  not  he  himself  go  back  with  the  vic- 
tonous  array  he  had  with  him  in  Gilead  ? 
He  could,  no  doubt;  but,  1.  He  would  jro 
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back  as  a  prince,  with  the  consent  and  unani- 
mous approbation  of  the  people,  and  not  as 
a  conqueror  forcing  his  way :  he  would  re- 
store their  liberties,  and  not  take  occasion  to 
seize  them,  or  encroach  upon  them.  2.  He 
would  go  back  in  peace  and  safety,  and  be 
sure  that  he  should  meet  with  no  difficulty 
or  opposition  in  his  return,  and  therefore 
would  be  satisfied  that  the  people  were  well- 
affected  to  him  before  he  would  stir.  3.  He 
would  go  back  in  honour,  and  like  himself, 
and  therefore  would  go  back,  not  at  the  head 
of  his  forces,  but  in  the  arms  of  his  subjects ; 
for  the  prince  that  has  wisdom  and  goodness 
enough  to  make  himself  his  people's  darling, 
without  doubt,  looks  greater  and  makes  a 
much  better  figure  than  the  prince  that  has 
strength  enough  to  make  himself  his  people's 
terror.  It  is  resolved  therefore  that  David 
must  be  brought  back  to  Jerusalem  his  own 
city,  and  his  own  house  there,  with  some 
ceremony,  and  here  we  have  that  matter 
concerted. 

I.  The  men  of  Israel  (that  is,  the  ten  tribes) 
were  the  first  that  talked  of  it,  v.  9, 10.  The 
people  were  at  strife  about  it ;  it  was  the  great 
subject  of  discourse  and  dispute  throughout 
all  the  country.  Some  perhaps  opposed  it  : 
"  Let  him  either  come  back  himself  or  stay 
where  he  is  ;"  others  appeared  zealous  for  it, 
and  reasoned  as  follows  here,  to  further  the 
design,  1.  That  David  had  formerly  helped 
them,  had  fought  their  battles,  subdued  their 
enemies,  and  done  them  much  service,  and 
therefore  it  was  a  shame  that  he  should  con- 
tinue banished  from  their  country  who  had 
been  so  great  a  benefactor  to  it.  Note,  Good 
services  done  to  the  public,  though  they  may 
be  forgotten  for  a  while,  yet  will  be  remem- 
bered again  when  men  come  to  their  right 
minds.  2.  That  Absalom  had  now  disap- 
pointed them.  "  We  were  foolishly  sick  or 
the  cedar,  and  chose  the  branch  to  reign  over 
us ;  but  we  have  had  enough  of  him :  he  is 
consumed,  and  we  narrowly  escaped  being 
consumed  with  him.  Let  us  therefore  return 
to  our  allegiance,  and  think  of  bringing  the 
king  back."  Perhaps  this  was  all  the  strife 
among  them,  not  a  dispute  whether  the  king 
should  be  brought  back  or  no  (all  agreed  it 
was  to  be  done),  but  whose  fault  it  was  that 
it  was  not  done.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
every  one  justified  himself  and  blamed  his 
neighbour.  The  people  laid  the  fault  on  the 
elders,  and  the  elders  on  the  people,  and  one 
tribe  upon  another.  Mutual  excitements  to 
the  doing  of  a  good  work  are  laudable,  but 
not  mutual  accusations  for  the  not  doing  of 
it;  for  usually  when  public  services  are 
neglected  aH  sides  must  share  in  the  blame ; 
every  one  might  do  more  than  he  does,  in  the 
reformation  of  manners,  the  healing  of  divi- 
sions, and  the  like. 

II.  The  men  of  Judah,  by  David's  con- 
trivance, were  the  first  that  did  it.  It  is 
strange  that  they,  being  David's  own  tribe, 
were  not  so  forward  as  the  rest.     David  had 
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intelligence  of  the  good  disposition  of  all  the 
rest  towards  him,  but  nothing  from  Judah, 
though  he  had  always  been  particularly  care- 
ful of  them.  But  we  do  not  always  find  the 
most  kindness  from  those  from  whom  we 
have  most  reason  to  expect  it.  Yet  David 
would  not  return  till  he  knew  the  sense  of 
his  own  tribe.  Judah  was  his  lawgiver,  Ps. 
Ix.  7.  That  his  way  home  might  be  the  more 
clear,  1.  He  employed  Zadok  and  Abiathar, 
the  two  chief  priests,  to  treat  with  the  elders 
of  Judah,  and  to  excite  them  to  give  the  king 
an  invitation  back  to  his  house,  even  to  his 
house,  which  was  the  glory  of  their  tribe, 
u.  11, 12.  No  men  more  proper  to  ncgociate 
this  affair  than  the  two  priests,  who  were 
firm  to  David's  interest,  were  prudent  men, 
and  had  great  influence  with  the  people. 
Perhaps  the  men  of  Judah  were  remiss  and 
careless,  and  did  it  not,  because  nobody  put 
them  on  to  do  it,  and  then  it  was  proper  to 
stir  them  up  to  it.  Many  will  follow  in  a 
good  work  who  will  not  lead :  it  is  a  pity 
that  they  should  continue  idle  for  want  of 
being  spoken  to.  Or  perhaps  they  were  so 
sensible  of  the  greatness  of  the  provocation 
they  had  given  to  David,  by  joining  with 
Absalom,  that  they  were  afraid  to  bring  him 
back,  despairing  of  his  favour ;  he  therefore 
warrants  his  agents  to  assure  them  of  it,  with 
this  reason :  "  You  are  my  brethren,  my  bone 
and  my  flesh,  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  severe 
with  you."  The  Son  of  David  has  been 
pleased  to  call  us  brethren,  his  bone  and  his 
flesh,  which  encourages  us  to  hope  that  we 
shall  find  favour  with  him.  Or  perhaps  they 
were  willing  to  see  what  the  rest  of  the  tribes 
would  do  before  they  stirred,  with  which 
they  are  here  upbraided  :  "  The  speech  of  all 
Israel  has  come  to  the  king  to  invite  him 
back,  and  shall  Judah  be  the  last,  that  should 
have  been  the  first  ?  Where  is  now  the  ce- 
lebrated bravery  of  that  royal  tribe  ?  Where 
is  its  loyalty  ?"  Note,  We  should  be  stirred 
up  to  that  which  is  great  and  good  by  the 
examples  both  of  our  ancestors  and  of  our 
neighbours,  and  by  the  consideration  of  our 
rank.  Let  not  the  first  in  dignity  be  last  in 
duty.  2.  He  particularly  courted  into  his  in- 
terest Amasa,  who  had  been  Absalom's  gene- 
ral, but  was  his  own  nephew  as  well  as  Joab, 
V.  13.  He  owns  him  for  his  kinsman,  and 
promises  him  that,  if  he  will  appear  for  him 
now,  he  will  make  him  captain-general  of  all 
his  forces  in  the  room  of  Joab,  will  not  only 
])ardon  him  (which,  it  may  be,  Amasa  ques- 
tioned), but  prefer  him.  Sometimes  there  is 
nothing  lost  in  purchasing  the  friendship  of 
one  that  has  been  an  enemy.  Amasa's  in- 
terest might  do  David  good  service  at  this 
juncture.  But,  if  David  did  wisely  for  him- 
self in  designating  Amasa  for  this  post  (Joab 
having  now  grown  intolerably  haughty),  he 
did  not  do  kindly  by  Amasa  in  letting  his 
design  be  known,  for  it  occasioned  his  death 
by  Joab's  hand,  ch.  xx.  10.  3.  The  point 
was  hereby  gained.     He  bowed  the  heart  of 
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the  men  of  Judah  to  pass  a  vote,  nemine  con 


tradicente — unanimously,  for  the  recal  of  the 
king,  V.  14.  God's  providence,  by  the  priests' 
persuasions  and  Amasa's  interest,  brought 
them  to  this  resolve.  David  stirred  not  till 
he  received  this  imntation,  and  then  he  came 
as  far  back  as  Jordan,  at  which  river  they 
were  to  meet  him,  «.  15.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
will  rule  in  those  that  invite  him  to  the  throne 
in  their  hearts  and  not  till  he  be  invited.  He 
first  bows  the  heart  and  makes  it  willing  in 
the  day  of  his  power,  and  then  rules  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  Ps.  ex.  2,  3. 

16*  And  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera,  a 
Benjamite,  which  was  of  Bahurim, 
hasted  and  came  down  with  the  men 
of  Judah  to  meet  king  David.  17 
And  there  were  a  thousand  men  ol 
Benjamin  with  him,  and  Ziba  the 
servant  of  the  house  of  Saul,  and  his 
fifteen  sons  and  his  twenty  servants 
with  him ;  and  they  went  over  Jordan 
before  the  king.  18  And  there  went 
over  a  ferry  boat  to  carry  over  the 
king's  household,  and  to  do  what  he 
thought  good.  And  Shimei  the  son 
of  Gera  fell  down  before  the  king,  as 
he  was  come  over  Jordan;  19  And 
said  unto  the  king,  Let  not  my  lord 
impute  iniquity  unto  me,  neither  do 
thou  remember  that  which  thy  ser- 
vant did  perversely  the  day  that  my 
lord  the  king  went  out  of  Jerusalem, 
that  the  king  should  take  it  to  his 
heart.  20  For  thy  servant  doth  know 
that  I  have  sinned :  therefore,  be- 
hold, I  am  come  the  first  this  day  of 
all  the  house  of  Joseph  to  go  down 
to  meet  my  lord  the  king.  21  But 
Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah  answered 
and  said.  Shall  not  Shimei  be  put  to 
death  for  this,  because  he  cursed  the 
Lord's  anointed?  22  And  David 
said.  What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye 
sons  of  Zeruiah,  that  ye  should  this 
day  be  adversaries  unto  me?  shall 
there  any  man  be  put  to  death  this 
day  in  Israel  ?  for  do  not  I  know  that 
I  am  this  day  king  over  Israel  ?  23 
Therefore  the  king  said  unto  Shimei, 
Thou  shalt  not  die.  And  the  king 
sware  unto  him. 

Perhaps  Jordan  was  never  passed  with  so 
much  solemnity,  nor  with  so  many  remark- 
able occurrences,  as  it  was  now,  since  Israel 
passed  it  under  Joshua.  David,  in  his  afflic- 
tive flight,  remembered  God  particularly/ro»R 
the  land  of  Jordan  (Ps.  xlii.  6),  and  now  that 
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land,  more  than  any  other,  was  graced  with 
the  glories  of  his  return.  David's  soldiers 
furnished  themselves  with  accommodations 
for  their  passage  over  this  river,  but,  for  his 
own  family,  a  ferry-boat  was  sent  on  pur- 
pose, V.  18.  A  fleet  of  boats,  say  some;  a 
bridge  of  boats  was  made,  say  others ;  the 
best  convenience  they  had  to  ser%''e  him  with. 
Two  remarkable  persons  met  him  on  the 
banks  of  Jordan,  both  of  whom  had  abused 
him  ^\Tetchedly  when  he  was  in  his  flight. 

I.  Ziba,  who  had  abused  him  with  his  fair 
tongue,  and,  by  accusing  his  master,  had  ob- 
tained from  the  king  a  grant  of  his  estate, 
ch.  xvi.  4.  A  greater  abuse  he  could  not 
have  done  him,  than,  by  imposing  upon  his 
credulity,  to  draw  him  in  to  do  a  thing  so 
unkind  to  the  son  of  his  friend  Jonathan, 
He  comes  now,  with  a  retinue  of  sons  and 
servants,  to  meet  the  king  (v.  17),  that  he 
may  obtain  the  king's  favour,  and  so  come 
off  the  better  when  M  ephiboshe  th  shall  shortly 
undeceive  him,  and  clear  himself,  v.  26. 

II.  Shimei,  who  had  abused  him  with  his 
foul  tongue,  railed  at  him,  and  cursed  him, 
ch.  xvi.  5.  If  David  had  been  defeated,  no 
doubt  he  would  have  continued  to  trample 
upon  him,  and  have  gloried  in  what  he  had 
done;  but  now  that  he  sees  him  coming 
home  in  triumph,  and  returning  to  his  throne, 
he  thinks  it  his  interest  to  make  his  peace 
with  him.  Those  who  now  slight  and  abuse 
the  Son  of  David  would  be  glad  to  make 
their  peace  too  when  he  shall  come  in  his 
glory;  but  it  will  be  too  late.  Shimei,  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  king,  1,  Came  with 
good  company,  with  the  men  of  Judah,  as 
one  in  their  interest.  2.  He  brought  a  regi- 
ment of  the  men  of  Benjamin  with  him, 
1000,  of  which  perhaps  he  was  chiliarch,  or 
commander-in-chief,  offering  his  own  and 
their  service  to  the  king;  or  perhaps  they 
were  volunteers,  whom  by  his  interest  he 
had  got  together  to  meet  the  king,  which 
was  the  more  obliging  because  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  there  were  none,  except  these 
and  Judah,  that  appeared  to  pay  him  this 
respect.  3.  "What  he  did  he  hastened  to 
do;  he  lost  no  time.  Agree  with  thy  adver- 
sary quickly,  while  thou  art  in  the  way.  Here 
is,  (1.)  The  criminal's  submission  (tJ.  18 — 20): 
He  fell  down  before  the  king,  as  a  penitent,  as 
a  supplicant ;  and,  that  he  might  be  thought 
smcere,  he  did  it  publicly  before  all  David's 
servants,  and  his  friends  the  men  of  Judah, 
yea,  and  before  his  own  thousand.  The  of- 
fence was  public,  therefore  the  submission 
ought  to  be  so.  He  owns  his  crime :  Thy 
servant  doth  know  that  I  have  sinned.  He 
aggravates  it :  /  did  perversely.  He  begs  the 
king's  pardon :  Let  not  the  king  impute  in- 
iquity to  thy  servant,  that  is,  deal  with  me  as 
I  deserve.  He  intimates  that  it  was  below 
the  king's  great  and  generous  mind  to  take 
it  to  his  heart  J  and  pleads  his  early  return 
to  his  allegiance,  that  he  was  the  first  of  all 
the  house  of  Joseph  (that  is,  of  Israel,  who  in 
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the  beginning  of  David's  reign  had  distin- 
guished themselves  from  Judah  by  their  ad- 
herence to  Ishbosheth,  ch.  ii.  10)  that  came 
to  meet  the  king.  He  came  first,  that  by  his 
example  of  duty  the  rest  might  be  induced, 
and  by  his  experience  of  the  king's  clemency 
the  rest  might  be  encouraged,  to  follow.  (2.) 
A  motion  made  for  judgment  against  him 
(v.  21):  "Shall  not  Shimei  be  put  to  death 
as  a  traitor  ?  Let  him,  of  all  men,  be  made 
an  example."  This  motion  was  made  by 
Abishai,  who  would  have  ventured  his  life  to 
have  been  the  death  of  Shimei  when  he  was 
cursing,  ch.  xvi.  9.  David  did  not  think  fit 
to  have  it  done  then,  because  his  judicial 
power  was  cut  short ;  but,  now  that  it  was 
restored,  why  should  not  the  law  have  its 
course  ?  Abishai  herein  consulted  what  he 
supposed  to  be  David's  feelings  more  than 
his  true  interest.  Princes  have  need  to  arm 
themselves  against  temptations  to  severity. 
(3.)  His  discharge  by  the  king's  order,  v.  22, 
23.  He  rejected  Abishai's  motion  with  dis- 
pleasure :  iVhat  have  I  to  do  with  you,  you 
sons  of  Zeruiah  ?  The  less  we  have  to  do 
with  those  who  are  of  an  angry  revengeful 
spirit,  and  who  put  us  upon  doing  what  is 
harsh  and  rigorous,  the  better.  He  looks 
upon  these  prosecutors  as  adversaries  to  him, 
though  they  pretended  friendship  and  zeal 
for  his  honour,  ITiose  who  ad\'ise  us  to 
what  is  wrong  are  really  Satans,  adversaries 
to  us.  [l.]  They  were  adversaries  to  his 
inclination,  which  was  to  clemency.  He 
knew  that  he  was  this  day  king  in  Israel, 
restored  to,  and  re-established  in,  his  king- 
dom, and  therefore  his  honour  inclined  him 
to  forgive.  It  is  the  glory  of  kings  to  forgive 
those  that  humble  and  surrender  themselves : 
Satis  est  prostrdsse  leoni — It  suffices  the  lion 
that  he  has  laid  his  victim  prostrate.  His 
joy  inclined  him  to  forgive.  The  pleasantness 
of  his  spirit  on  this  great  occasion  forbade 
the  entrance  of  any  thing  that  was  sour  and 
peevish :  joyful  days  should  be  forgiving 
days.  Yet  this  was  not  all ;  his  experience 
of  God's  mercy  in  restoring  him  to  his  king- 
dom, his  exclusion  from  which  he  attributed 
to  his  sin,  inclined  him  to  show  mercy  to 
Shimei.  Those  that  are  forgiven  must  for- 
give. David  had  severely  revenged  the  abuses 
done  to  his  ambassadors  by  the  Ammonites 
{ch.  xii.  31),  but  easily  passes  by  the  abuse 
done  to  himself  by  an  Israelite.  That  was 
an  affront  to  Israel  in  general,  and  touched 
the  honour  of  his  crown  and  kingdom ;  this 
was  purely  personal,  and  therefore  (accord- 
ing to  the  usual  disposition  of  good  men)  he 
could  the  more  easily  forgive  it.  [2.]  They 
were  adversaries  to  his  interest.  If  he  should 
put  to  death  Shimei,  who  cursed  him,  those 
would  expect  the  same  fate  who  had  taken 
up  arms  and  actually  levied  war  against  him, 
which  would  drive  them  from  him,  while  he 
was  endeavouring  to  draw  them  to  him 
Acts  of  severity  are  seldom  acts  of  policy 
The  throne  is  established  by  mercy.     Shimei, 
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hereupon,  had  his  pardon  signed  and  sealed 
with  an  oath,  yet  being  bound,  no  doubt,  to 
his  good  behaviour,  and  Hable  to  be  prose- 
cuted if  he  afterwards  misbehaved ;  and  thus 
he  was  reserved  to  be,  in  due  time,  as  much 
a  monument  of  the  justice  of  the  government 
as  he  was  now  of  its  clemency,  and  in  both 
of  its  prudence. 

24  And  Mephibosheth  the  son  of 
Saul  came  down  to  meet  the  king, 
and  had  neither  dressed  his  feet,  nor 
trimmed  his  beard,  nor  washed  his 
clothes,  from  the  day  the  king  de- 
parted until  the  day  he  came  again  in 
peace.  25  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
he  was  come  to  Jerusalem  to  meet 
the  king,  that  the  king  said  unto  him, 
Wherefore  wentest  not  thou  with  me, 
Mephibosheth  ?  26  And  he  answered. 
My  lord,  O  king,  my  servant  deceived 
me :  for  thy  servant  said,  I  will  saddle 
me  an  ass,  that  I  may  ride  thereon, 
and  go  to  the  king ;  because  thy  ser- 
vant is  lame.  2^  And  he  hath  slan- 
dered thy  servant  unto  my  lord  the 
king ;  but  my  lord  the  king  is  as  an 
angel  of  God :  do  therefore  what  is 
good  in  thine  eyes.  28  For  all  of 
my  father's  house  were  but  dead  men 
before  my  lord  the  king;  yet  didst 
thou  set  thy  servant  among  them 
that  did  eat  at  thine  own  table.  What 
right  therefore  have  I  yet  to  cry  any 
more  unto  the  king?  29  And  the 
king  said  unto  him.  Why  speakest 
thou  any  more  of  thy  matters  ?  I  have 
said.  Thou  and  Ziba  divide  the  land. 
30  And  Mephibosheth  said  unto  the 
king.  Yea,  let  him  take  all,  foras- 
much as  my  lord  the  king  is  come 
again  in  peace  unto  his  own  house. 

The  day  of  David's  return  w^as  a  day  of 
bringing  to  remembrance,  a  day  of  account,  in 
which  what  had  passed  in  his  flight  was  called 
over  again;  among  other  things, after  the  case 
of  Shimei,  that  of  Mephibosheth  comes  to 
be  enquired  into,  and  he  himself  brings  it  on. 

1.  He  went  down  in  the  crowd  to  meet  the 
king  {v.  24),  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  joy  in  the  king's  return,  we  are  here 
told  what  a  true  mourner  he  was  for  the 
king's  banishment.  During  that  melancholy 
time,  when  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of 
Israel  had  departed,  Mephibosheth  continued 
in  a  very  melancholy  state.  He  was  never 
trimmed,  nor  put  on  clean  linen,  but  wholly 
neglected  himself,  as  one  abandoned  to  grief 
for  the  king's  affliction  and  the  kingdom's 
misery.     In  times  of   public   calamity  we 
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ought  to  abridge  our  enjoyments  in  the  de- 
lights of  sense,  in  conformity  to  the  season. 
There  are  times  when  God  calls  to  weeping 
and  mourning,  and  we  must  comply  with 
the  call. 

II,  When  the  king  came  to  Jerusalem 
(since  he  could  not  sooner  have  an  oppor- 
tunity) he  made  his  appearance  before  him 
{v.  25) ;  and  when  the  king  asked  him  why 
he,  being  one  of  his  family,  had  staid  behind, 
and  not  accompanied  him  in  his  exile,  he 
opened  his  case  fully  to  the  king.  1.  He 
complained  of  Ziba,  his  servant,  who  should 
have  been  his  friend,  but  had  been  in  two 
ways  his  enemy ;  for,  first,  he  had  hindered 
him  from  going  along  with  the  king,  by 
taking  the  ass  himself  which  he  was  ordered 
to  make  ready  for  his  master  {v.  26),  basely 
taking  advantage  of  his  lameness  and  his  in- 
ability to  help  himself;  and,  secondly,  he 
had  accused  him  to  David  of  a  design  to 
usurp  the  government,  v.  27.  How  much 
mischief  is  it  in  the  power  of  a  wicked  ser- 
vant to  do  to  the  best  master !  2.  He  grate- 
fully acknowledged  the  king's  great  kindness 
to  him  when  he  and  all  his  father's  house 
lay  at  the  king's  mercy,  v.  28.  When  he 
might  justly  have  been  dealt  with  as  a  rebel, 
he  was  treated  as  a  friend,  as  a  child :  Thou 
didst  set  thy  servant  among  those  that  did  eat 
at  thy  own  table.  This  shows  that  Ziba's 
suggestion  was  improbable ;  for  could  Me- 
phibosheth be  so  fooHsh  as  to  aim  higher 
when  he  lived  so  easily,  so  happily  as  he  did  ? 
And  could  he  be  so  very  disingenuous  as  to 
design  any  harm  to  David,  of  whose  great 
kindness  to  him  he  was  thus  sensible  ?  (3.) 
He  referred  his  cause  to  the  king's  pleasure 
(Do  what  is  good  in  thy  eyes  with  me  and  my 
estate),  depending  on  the  king's  wisdom,  ancl 
his  ability  to  discern  between  truth  and  false- 
hood (My  lord  the  king  is  as  an  angel  from 
God),  and  disclaiming  all  pretensions  of  his 
own  merit :  "  So  much  kindness  I  have  re- 
ceived above  what  I  deserved,  and  what  right 
have  I  to  cry  any  more  unto  the  king  ?  Why 
should  I  trouble  the  king  with  my  complaints 
when  I  have  already  been  so  troublesome  to 
him  ?  Why  should  I  think  any  thing  hard 
that  is  put  upon  me  when  I  have  hitherto 
been  so  kindly  treated  ?"  We  were  all  as  dead 
men  before  God  ;  yet  he  has  not  only  spared 
us,  but  taken  us  to  sit  at  his  table.  How 
little  reason  then  have  we  to  complain  of  any 
trouble  we  are  in,  and  how  much  reason 
to  take  all  well  that  God  does ! 

III.  David  hereupon  recals  the  sequestra- 
tion of  Mephibosheth's  estate;  being  de- 
ceived in  his  grant,  he  revokes  it,  and  con- 
firms his  former  settlement  of  it :  "J  have 
said.  Thou  and  Ziba  divide  the  land  {v.  29), 
that  is,  Let  it  be  as  I  first  ordered  it  {ch  ix. 
10) ;  the  property  shall  still  be  vested  in  thee, 
but  Ziba  shall  have  the  occupancy :  he  shall 
till  the  land,  paying  thee  a  rent."  Thua 
Mephibosheth  is  where  he  was ;  no  harm  is 
done,  only  Ziba  goes  away  unpunished  for 
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his  false  and  malicious  information  against 
his  master.  David  either  feared  him  too 
much,  or  loved  him  too  well,  to  do  justice 
Hpon  him  according  to  that  law,  Deut.  xix. 
18,  19;  and  he  was  now  in  the  humour  of 
forgiving  and  resolved  to  make  every  body 
easy. 

IV.  Mephibosheth  drowns  all  his  cares 
about  his  estate  in  his  joy  for  the  king's  re- 
turn (v.  30) :  "  Yea,  let  him  take  all,  the  pre- 
sence and  favour  of  the  king  shall  be  to  me 
instead  of  all.  A  good  man  can  contentedly 
bear  his  own  private  losses  and  disappoint- 
ments, while  he  sees  Israel  in  peace,  and  the 
tkrone  of  the  Son  of  David  exalted  and 
established.  Let  Ziba  take  all,  so  that  David 
may  be  in  peace. 

3 1  And  Barzillai  the  Gileadite  came 
down  from  Rogelim,  and  went  over 
Jordan  with  the  king,  to  conduct  him 
over  Jordan.  32  Now  Barzillai  was 
a  very  aged  man,  even  fourscore  years 
old :  and  he  had  provided  the  king 
of  sustenance  while  he  lay  at  Ma- 
hanaim  ;  for  he  ivas  a  very  great  man. 
33  And  the  king  said  unto  Barzillai, 
Come  thou  over  with  me,  and  I  will 
feed  thee  with  me  in  Jerusalem.  34 
And  Barzillai  said  unto  the  king, 
How  long  have  I  to  live,  that  I  should 
go  up  with  the  king  unto  Jerusalem  ? 
35  I  (1711  this  day  fourscore  years  old : 
a?id  can  I  discern  between  good  and 
evil  ?  can  thy  servant  taste  what  I  eat 
or  what  I  drink  ?  can  I  hear  any  more 
the  voice  of  singing  men  and  singing 
women?  wherefore  then  should  thy 
servant  be  yet  a  burden  unto  my  lord 
the  king  ?  36  Thy  servant  will  go  a 
little  way  over  Jordan  with  the  king : 
and  why  should  the  king  recompense 
it  me  with  such  a  reward  ?  3/  Let 
thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  turn  back 
again,  that  I  may  die  in  mine  own 
city,  and  be  buried  by  the  grave  of  my 
father  and  of  my  mother.  But  be- 
hold thy  servant  Chimham ;  let  him 
go  over  with  my  lord  the  king ;  and 
do  to  him  what  shall  seem  good  unto 
thee.  38  And  the  king  answered, 
Chimham  shall  go  over  with  me,  and 
1  will  do  to  him  that  which  shall 
seem  good  unto  thee  :  and  whatso- 
ever thou  shalt  require  of  me,  that 
will  I  do  for  thee.  39  And  all  the  peo- 
ple went  over  Jordan..  And  when 
the  king  was  come  over,  the  king 
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kissed  Barzillai,  and  blessed  him ;  and 
he  returned  unto  his  own  place. 

David  had  already  graced  the  triumphs  of 
his  restoration  with  the  generous  remission 
of  the  injuries  that  had  been  done  to  him ; 
we  have  him  here  gracing  them  with  a  no 
less  generous  reward  of  the  kindnesses  that 
had  been  shown  to  him.  Barzillai,  the 
Gileadite,  who  had  a  noble  seat  at  Rogelim, 
not  far  from  Mahanaim,  was  the  man  who, 
of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  country, 
had  been  most  kind  to  David  in  his  distress. 
If  Absalom  had  prevailed,  it  is  likely  he  would 
have  suffered  for  his  loyalty ;  but  now  he  and 
his  shall  be  no  losers  by  it.      Here  is, 

I.  Barzillai's  great  respect  to  David,  not 
only  as  a  good  man,  but  as  his  rightful  sove- 
reign :  He  provided  him  with  much  sustenance, 
for  himself  and  his  family,  while  he  lay  at 
Mahanaim,  v.  32.  God  had  given  him  a 
large  estate, /or  he  was  a  very  great  man,  and, 
it  seems,  he  had  a  large  heart  to  do  good 
with  it :  what  else  but  that  is  a  large  estate 
good  for  ?  To  reduced  greatness  generosity 
obliges  us,  and  to  oppressed  goodness  piety 
obliges  us,  to  be  in  a  particular  manner  kind, 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  Barzillai,  to 
show  that  he  was  not  weary  of  David,  though 
he  was  so  great  a  charge  to  him,  attended 
him  to  Jordan,  and  went  over  with  him,  r.  31. 
Let  subjects  learn  hence  to  render  tribute  to 
whom  tribute  is  due  and  honour  to  whom  ho 
nour,  Rom.  xiii.  7- 

II.  The  kind  invitation  David  gave  him  to 
court  {v.  33) :  Come  thou  over  with  me.  He 
invited  him,  1.  That  he  might  have  the  plea- 
sure of  his  company  and  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel;  for  we  may  suppose  that  he  was 
very  wise  and  good,  as  well  as  very  rich, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  called  here 
a  very  great  man;  for  it  is  what  a  man  is, 
more  than  what  he  has,  that  renders  him 
truly  great.  2.  That  he  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  returning  his  kindness  :  "  I  will 
feed  thee  with  me;  thou  shalt  fare  as  sump- 
tuously as  I  fare,  and  this  at  Jerusalem,  the 
royal  and  holy  city."  David  did  not  take 
Barzillai's  kindness  to  him  as  a  debt  (he  was 
not  one  of  those  arbitrary  princes  who  think 
that  whatever  their  subjects  have  is  theirs 
when  they  please),  but  accepted  it  and  re- 
warded it  as  a  favour.  We  must  always 
study  to  be  grateful  to  our  friends,  especially 
to  those  who  have  helped  us  in  distress. 

III.  Barzillai's  reply  to  this  invitation, 
wherein, 

1.  He  admires  the  king's  generosity  in 
making  him  this  offer,  lessening  his  service, 
and  magnifying  the  king's  return  for  it: 
Why  should  the  king  recompense  it  with  such 
a  reward^  v.  36.  Will  the  master  thank 
that  servant  who  only  does  what  was  his 
duty  to  do  ?  He  thought  he  had  done  himself 
honour  enough  in  doing  the  king  any  service. 
Thus,  when  the  saints  shall  be  called  to  in- 
herit the  kingdom  in  consideration  of  what 
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they  have  done  for  Christ  in  this  world,  they 
will  be  amazed  at  the  disproportion  between 
the  service  and  the  recompence.  Matt.  xxv. 
37,  Lordy  when  saw  we  thee  hungry,  and  fed 
thee? 

2.  He  declines  accepting  the  invitation. 
He  begs  his  majesty's  pardon  for  refusing  so 
generous  an  offer :  he  should  think  himself 
very  happy  in  being  near  the  king,  but,  (1.) 
He  is  old,  and  unfit  to  remove  at  all,  espe- 
cially ta  court.  He  is  old,  and  unfit  for  the 
business  of  the  court :  "  Why  should  I  go  up 
with  the  king  to  Jerusalem  F  I  can  do  him  no 
service  there,  in  the  council,  the  camp,  the 
treasury,  or  the  courts  of  justice ;  for  how 
long  have  I  to  live?  v.  34.  Shall  I  think  of 
going  into  business,  now  that  I  am  going 
out  of  the  world  ?"  He  is  old,  and  unfit  for 
the  diversions  of  the  court,  which  will  be  ill- 
bestowed,  and  even  thrown  away,  upon  one 
that  can  relish  them  so  little,  v.  35.  As  it 
was  in  Moses's  time,  so  it  was  in  Barzillai's, 
and  it  is  not  worse  now,  that,  if  men  he  so 
strong  that  they  come  to  fourscore  years,  their 
strength  then  is  labour  and  sorrow,  Ps.  xc.  10. 
These  were  then,  and  are  still,  years  of  which 
men  say  they  have  no  pleasure  in  them,  Eccl. 
xii.  1.  Dainties  are  insipid  when  desire 
fails;  and  songs  to  the  aged  ear  are  little 
better  than  those  sung  to  a  heavy  heart,  very 
disagreeable  :  how  should  they  be  otherwise 
when  the  daughters  of  music  are  brought 
low  ?  Let  those  that  are  old  learn  of  Barzillai 
to  be  dead  to  the  delights  of  sense ;  let  grace 
second  nature,  and  make  a  virtue  of  the 
necessity.  Nay,  Barzillai,  being  old,  thinks 
he  shall  be  a  burden  to  the  king,  rather  than 
any  credit  to  him ;  and  a  good  man  would 
not  go  any  where  to  be  burdensome,  or,  if 
he  must  be  so,  will  rather  be  so  to  his  own 
house  than  to  another's.  (2.)  He  is  dying, 
and  must  begin  to  think  of  his  long  journey, 
his  removal  out  of  the  world,  v.  37.  It  is 
good  for  us  all,  but  it  especially  becomes  old 
people,  to  think  and  speak  much  of  dying. 
"  Talk  of  going  to  court !"  says  Barzillai ; 
**  Let  me  go  home  and  die  in  my  own  city, 
the  place  of  my  father's  sepulchre ;  let  me 
die  by  the  grave  of  my  father,  that  my  bones 
may  be  quietly  carried  to  the  place  of  their 
rest.  The  grave  is  ready  for  me,  let  me  go 
and  get  ready  for  it,  go  and  die  in  my  nest." 

3.  He  desires  the  king  to  be  kind  to  his 
son  Chimham :  Let  him  go  over  with  my  lord 
the  king,  and  have  preferment  at  court.  What 
favour  is  done  to  him  Barzillai  will  take  as 
done  to  himself.  Those  that  are  old  must 
not  grudge  young  people  those  dehghts  which 
they  themselves  are  past  the  enjoyment  of, 
nor  confine  them  to  their  retirements.  Bar- 
zillai will  go  back  himself,  but  he  will  not 
make  Chimham  go  back  with  him ;  though 
he  could  ill  spare  Chimham,  yet,  thinking  it 
would  gratify  and  advance  him,  he  is  willing 
to  do  it. 

IV.  David's  farewell  to  Barzillai.     1.  He 


XIX.  Quarrel  between  Israel  and  Judah, 
and  a  blessing  {v.  39\  signifying  that  in 
gratitude  for  his  kindnesses  he  would  lova 
him  and  pray  for  him,  and  with  a  promise 
that  whatever  request  he  should  at  any  time 
make  to  him  he  would  be  ready  to  oblige 
him  {v.  38) :  Whatsoever  thou  shall  think  of, 
when  thou  comest  home,  to  ask  of  me,  that 
will  I  do  for  thee.  What  is  the  chief  excel- 
lency of  power  but  this,  that  it  gives  men  a 
capacity  of  doing  the  more  good?  2.  He 
takes  Chimham  forward  with  him,  and  leaves 
it  to  Barzillai  to  choose  him  his  preferment ; 
I  will  do  to  him  what  shall  seem  good  to  thee, 
V.  38.  And,  it  should  seem,  Barzillai,  who 
had  experienced  the  innocency  and  safety  of 
retirement,  begged  a  country  seat  for  him 
near  Jerusalem,  but  not  in  it ;  for,  long  after, 
we  read  of  a  place  near  Beth-lehem,  David's 
city,  which  is  called  the  habitation  of  Chim- 
ham, allotted  to  him,  probably,  not  out  of  the 
crown-lands  or  the  forfeited  estates,  but  out 
of  David's  paternal  estate. 

40  Then  the  king  went  on  to  Gilgal, 
and  Chimham  went  on  with  him : 
and  all  the  people  of  Judah  conducted 
the  king,  and  also  half  the  people  of 
Israel.  41  And,  behold,  all  the  men 
of  Israel  came  to  the  king,  and  said 
unto  the  king.  Why  have  our  bre- 
thren the  men  of  Judah  stolen  thee 
away,  and  have  brought  the  king, 
and  his  household,  and  all  David's 
men  with  him,  over  Jordan  ?  42  And 
all  the  men  of  Judah  answered  the 
men  of  Israel,  Because  the  king  is 
near  of  kin  to  us  :  wherefore  then  be 
ye  angry  for  this  matter?  have  we 
eaten  at  all  of  the  king's  cost  ?  or 
hath  he  given  us  any  gift  ?  43  And 
the  men  of  Israel  answered  the  men 
of  Judah,  and  said.  We  have  ten  parts 
in  the  king,  and  we  have  also  more 
right  in  David  than  ye :  why  then 
did  ye  despise  us,  that  our  advice 
should  not  be  first  had  in  bringing 
back  our  king  ?  And  the  words  of  the 
men  of  Judah  were  fiercer  than  the 
words  of  the  men  of  Israel. 

David  came  over  Jordan  attended  and  as- 
sisted only  by  the  men  of  Judah ;  but  when 
he  had  advanced  as  far  as  Gilgal,  the  first 
stage  on  this  side  Jordan,  half  the  people  of 
Israel  (that  is,  of  their  elders  and  great  men) 
had  come  to  wait  upon  him,  to  kiss  his  hand, 
and  congratulate  him  on  his  return,  but 
found  they  came  too  late  to  witness  the 
solemnity  of  his  first  entrance.  This  put 
them  out  of  humour,  and  occasioned  a  quar- 
rel between  them  and  the  men  of  Judah, 
which  was  a  damp  to  the  joy  of  the  day,  and 


sends  him  back  into  his  country  with  a  kiss  I  the  beginning  of  further  mischief.     Here  is, 
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1.  The  complaint  which  the  men  of  Israel 
brought  to  the  king  against  the  men  of  Judah 
(v.  41),  that  they  had  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  bringing  the  king  over  Jordan,  and 
not  given  them  notice,  that  they  might  have 
come  to  join  in  it.  lliis  reflected  upon  them, 
as  if  they  were  not  so  well  affected  to  the 
kmg  and  his  restoration  as  the  men  of  Judah 
were,  whereas  the  king  himself  knew  that 
they  had  spoken  of  it  before  the  men  of 
Judah  thought  of  it,  v.  11.  It  seemed  like- 
wise as  if  they  intended  to  monopolize  the 
king's  favours  when  he  had  come  back,  and 
to  be  looked  upon  as  his  only  friends.  See 
what  mischief  comes  from  pride  and  jealousy. 

2.  The  excuse  which  the  men  of  Judah  made 
for  themselves,  u.  42.  (1.)  They  plead  re- 
lation to  the  king  :  "  He  is  near  of  kin  to  us, 
and  therefore  in  a  matter  of  mere  ceremony, 
as  this  was,  we  may  claim  precedency.  It 
was  into  our  country  that  he  was  to  be 
brought,  and  therefore  who  so  fit  as  we  to 
bring  him  ?"  (2.)  They  deny  the  insinuated 
charge  of  self-seeking  in  what  they  had 
done :  *'  Have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  king's 
costF  No,  we  have  all  borne  our  own  charges. 
Hath  he  given  us  any  gift  ?  No,  we  have  no 
design  to  engross  the  advantages  of  his  re- 
turn ;  you  have  come  time  enough  to  share 
in  them."  Too  many  that  attend  princes  do 
so  only  for  what  they  can  get.  3.  The  men 
of  Israel's  vindication  of  their  charge,  v.  43. 
They  pleaded,  "  We  have  ten  parts  in  the 
king"  (Judah  having  Simeon  only,  whose  lot 
lay  within  his,  to  join  with  him),  "  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  slight  upon  us  that  our  advice  was 
not  asked  about  bringing  back  the  king." 
See  how  uncertain  the  multitude  is.  They 
were  lately  striving  against  the  king,  to  drive 
him  out ;  now  they  are  striving  about  him, 
which  shall  honour  him  most.  A  good  man 
and  a  good  cause  will  thus  recover  their 
credit  and  interest,  though,  for  a  time,  they 
may  seem  to  have  lost  them.  See  what  is 
commonly  the  origin  of  strife,  nothing  so 
much  as  impatience  of  contempt  or  the  least 
seeming  slight.  The  men  of  Judah  would 
have  done  better  if  they  had  taken  their 
brethren's  advice  and  assistance ;  but,  since 
they  did  not,  why  should  the  men  of  Israel 
be  so  grievously  offended  ?  If  a  good  work 
be  done,  and  well  done,  let  us  not  be  dis- 
pleased, nor  the  work  disparaged,  though  we 
had  no  hand  in  it.  4.  The  scripture  takes 
notice,  by  way  of  blame,  which  of  the  con- 
tending parties  managed  the  cause  witii  most 
passion  :  The  words  of  the  men  of  Judah  were 
fiercer  than  those  of  the  men  of  Israel.  Though 
we  have  right  and  reason  on  our  side,  yet, 
if  we  express  ourselves  with  fierceness,  God 
takes  notice  of  it  and  is   much   displeased 

^""'  "•  CHAP.  XX. 

How  ilo  the  cloiiilf  returu  ofler  the  rain!  No  «ooner  i<  one  of 
D«»i'J'i  troulilct  over  than  another  ariffR,  ai  it  were  out  of  the 
•■he*  of  the  former,  wherein  the  threatening  is  fuiniled,  that  the 
•word  (houhl  never  depart  from  hit  hon»e.  I.  Before  he  reaches 
Jerusalem  a  new  rebellion  is  raised  by  .SUeba,  ver.  1,  2.  II.  His 
first  work,  when  he  ronies  to  Jerusalrni,  is  to  cimdenin  his  con- 
cuVioes  to  perpetual  ■■nprisunment,  »er.  3.     111.  Amasa,  whom 
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he  entrusts  to  raise  an  army  against  Slieba,  is  too  slow  in  his 
motions,  which  puts  him  into  a  fright,  ver.  -i — 6.  IV.  One  of 
his  generals  barbarously  murders  the  other,  when  iher  are  taking 
the  field,  ver.  7 — 13.  V.  Sheba  is  at  length  shat  up  in  the  city 
of  Abel  (ver.  14,  la),  but  the  citizens  deliver  biiu  up  to  Joab,  and 
so  his  rebellion  is  crushed,  ver.  16—22.  The  chapter  concludes 
with  a  short  account  of  David's  great  odicers,  ver.  23 — 26., 


ND  there  happened  to  be  there 


ivas  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bicliri,  a  Ben- 
jamite :  and  he  blew  a  trumpet,  and 
said,  We  have  no  part  in  David, 
neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the 
son  of  Jesse  :  every  man  to  liis  tents, 
O  Israel.  2  So  every  man  of  Israel 
went  up  from  after  David,  and  fol- 
lowed Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri :  but 
the  men  of  Judah  clave  unto  their 
king,  from  Jordan  even  to  Jerusalem. 
3  And  David  came  to  his  house  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  king  took  the 
ten  women  his  concubines,  whom  he 
liad  left  to  keep  the  house,  and  put 
them  in  ward,  and  fed  them,  but 
went  not  in  unto  them.  So  they 
were  shut  up  unto  the  day  of  their 
death,  living  in  widowhood. 

David,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  has 
here  the  affliction  to  see  his  kingdom  dis- 
turbed and  his  family  disgraced. 

I.  His  subjects  revolting  from  him  at  the 
instigation  of  a  man  of  Belial,  whom  they 
followed  when  they  forsook  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart.  Observe,  1.  That  this  hap- 
pened immediately  upon  the  crushing  of  Ab- 
salom's rebellion.  We  must  not  think  it 
strange,  while  we  are  in  this  world,  if  the 
end  of  one  trouble  be  the  beginning  of  an- 
other :  deep  sometimes  calls  unto  deep.  2. 
That  the  people  were  now  just  returning 
to  their  allegiance,  when,  of  a  sudden,  they 
flew  off  from  it.  When  a  reconciliation  is 
newly  made,  it  ought  to  be  handled  with 
great  tenderness  and  caution,  lest  the  peace 
break  again  before  it  be  settled.  A  broken 
bone,  when  it  is  set,  must  have  time  to  knit. 
3.  That  the  ring-leader  of  this  rebellion  was 
Sheba,  a  Benjamite  by  birth  {v.  1),  who  had 
his  habitation  in  Mount  Ephraim,  v.  21 
Shimei  and  he  were  both  of  Saul's  tribe,  and 
both  retained  the  ancient  grudge  of  that 
house.  Against  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
there  is  an  hereditary  enmity  in  the  serpent's 
seed,  and  a  succession  of  attempts  to  over- 
throw it  (Ps.  ii,  1,  2);  but  he  that  sits  in 
heaven  laughs  at  them  all.  4.  That  the  oc- 
casion of  it  was  that  foolish  quarrel,  which 
we  read  of  in  the  close  of  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, between  the  elders  of  Israel  and  the  el- 
ders of  Judah,  about  bringing  the  king  back. 
It  was  a  point  of  honour  that  was  disputed 
between  them,  which  had  most  interest  in 
David.  "  We  are  more  numerous,"  say  the 
elders  of  Israel.  "  We  are  nearer  akin  to 
him,"  say  the  elders  of  Judah.     Now  one 
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would  think  David  very  safe  and  happy 
when  his  subjects  are  striving  which  shall 
love  him  best,  and  be  most  forward  to  show 
him  respect ;  yet  even  that  strife  proves  the 
occasion  of  a  rebellion.  The  men  of  Israel 
complained  to  David  of  the  slight  which  the 
men  of  Judah  had  put  upon  them.  If  he 
had  now  countenanced  their  complaint,  com- 
mended their  zeal,  and  returned  them  thanks 
for  it,  he  might  have  confirmed  them  in  his 
interest ;  but  he  seemed  partial  to  his  own 
tribe :  Their  words  prevailed  above  the  words 
of  the  men  of  Israel ;  as  some  read  the  last 
words  of  the  foregoing  chapter.  David  in- 
clined to  justify  them,  and,  when  the  men  of 
Israel  perceived  this,  they  flew  off  with  in- 
dignation, "  If  the  king  will  suffer  himself 
to  be  engrossed  by  the  men  of  Judah,  let 
him  and  them  make  their  best  of  one  another, 
and  we  will  set  up  one  for  ourselves.  We 
thought  we  had  ten  parts  in  David,  but  such 
an  interest  will  not  be  allowed  us  ;  the  men 
of  Judah  tell  us,  in  efiect,  we  have  no  part  in 
him,  and  therefore  we  will  have  none,  nor 
will  we  attend  him  any  further  in  his  return 
to  Jerusalem,  nor  own  him  for  our  king." 
This  was  proclaimed  by  Sheba  (v.  1),  who 
probably  was  a  man  of  note,  and  had  been 
active  in  Absalom's  rebellion ;  the  disgusted 
Israelites  took  the  hint,  and  went  up  from 
after  David  to  follow  Sheba  (v.  2),  that  is,  the 
generality  of  them  did  so,  only  the  men  of 
Judah  adhered  to  him.  Learn  hence,  (1.) 
That  it  is  as  impolitic  for  princes  to  be  par- 
tial in  their  attentions  to  their  subjects  as  it 
is  for  parents  to  be  so  to  their  children ;  both 
should  carry  it  with  an  even  hand.  (2.) 
Those  know  not  what  they  do  that  make 
light  of  the  affections  of  their  inferiors,  by 
not  countenancing  and  accepting  it.  Their 
hatred  may  be  feared  whose  love  is  despised. 
(3.)  The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  the  letting 
forth  of  water  J  it  is  ^^ere/bre  wisdom  to  leave 
it  off  before  it  be  meddled  with,  Prov.  xvii. 
14.  How  great  a  matter  doth  a  little  of  this 
fire  kindle  !  (4.)  The  perverting  of  words  is 
the  subverting  of  peace  ;  and  much  mischief 
is  made  by  forcing  invidious  constructions 
upon  what  is  said  and  written  and  drawing 
consequences  that  were  never  intended.  The 
men  of  Judah  said.  The  king  is  near  of  kin  to 
us.  "  By  this,"  say  the  men  of  Israel,  "  you 
mean  that  we  have  no  part  in  him  ;"  whereas 
they  meant  no  such  thing.  (5.)  People  are 
very  apt  to  run  into  extremes.  We  have  ten 
parts  in  David,  said  they  ;  and,  almost  in  the 
next  breath.  We  have  no  part  in  him.  To- 
day Hosanna,  to-morrow  Crucify. 

11.  His  concubines  imprisoned  for  life, 
and  he  himself  under  a  necessity  of  putting 
them  in  confinement,  because  they  had  been 
defiled  by  Absalom,  v.  3.  David  had  mul- 
tiplied wives,  contrary  to  the  law,  and  they 
proved  a  grief  and  shame  to  him.  Those 
whom  he  had  sinfully  taken  pleasure  in  he 
was  now,  ] .  Obliged,  in  duty^  to  put  away, 
they  being  rendered  unclean  to  him  by  the 
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vile  uncleannesB  his  son  had  committed  with 
them.  Those  whom  he  had  loved  must  now 
be  loathed.  2.  Obliged,  in  prudence,  to  shut 
up  in  privacy,  not  to  be  seen  abroad  for 
shame,  lest  the  sight  of  them  should  give 
occasion  to  people  to  speak  of  what  Absalom 
had  done  to  them,  which  ought  not  to  be  so 
much  as  named,  1  Cor.  v.  1.  That  that  vil- 
lany  might  be  buried  in  oblivion,  they  must 
be  buried  in  obscurity.  3.  Obhged,  in  jus- 
tice, to  shut  up  in  prison,  to  punish  them 
for  their  easy  submission  to  Absalom's  lust, 
despairing  perhaps  of  David's  return,  and 
giving  him  up  for  gone.  Let  none  expect 
to  do  ill  and  fare  well. 


4  Then  said  the  king  to  Amasa, 
Assemble  me  the  men  of  Judah  within 
three  days,  and  be  thou  here  present. 
5  So  Amasa  went  to  assemble  the 
men  of  Judah :  but  he  tarried  longer 
than  the  set  time  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed him.  6  And  David  said  to 
Abishai,  Now  shall  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bichri  do  us  more  harm  than  did  Ab- 
salom :  take  thou  thy  lord's  servants, 
and  pursue  after  him,  lest  he  get  him 
fenced  cities,  and  escape  us.  7  And 
there  went  out  after  him  Joab's  men, 
and  the  Cherethites,  and  the  Pele- 
thites,  and  all  the  mighty  men  :  and 
they  went  out  of  Jerusalem,  to  pursue 
after  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri.  8 
When  they  were  at  the  great  stone 
which  is  in  Gibeon,  Amasa  went  be- 
fore them.  And  Joab's  garment  thai 
he  had  put  on  was  girded  unto  him 
and  upon  it  a  girdle  ivith  a  sword 
fastened  upon  his  loins  in  the  sheath 
thereof;  and  as  he  went  forth  it  fell 
out.  9  And  Joab  said  to  Amasa,  Art 
thou  in  health,  my  brother?  And 
Joab  took  Amasa  by  the  beard  with 
the  right  hand  to  kiss  him.  10  But 
Amasa  took  no  heed  to  the  sword 
that  ivas  in  Joab's  hand :  so  he  smote 
him  therewith  in  the  fifth  rib,  and 
shed  out  his  bowels  to  the  ground, 
and  struck  him  not  again;  and  he 
died.  So  Joab  and  Abishai  his  bro- 
ther pursued  after  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bichri.  1 1  And  one  of  Joab's  men 
stood  by  him,  and  said,  He  that  fa- 
voureth  Joab,  and  he  that  is  for  Da- 
vid, let  him  go  after  Joab.  12  And 
Amasa  wallowed  in  blood  in  the 
midst  of  the  highway.  And  w^hen  the 
man    saw  that  all  the  people  stood 
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still,  he  removed  Amasa  out  of  the 
highway  into  the   field,   and 


cast  a 
cloth  upon  him,  when  he  saw  that 
every  one  that  came  by  him  stood 
still.  13  When  he  was  removed  out 
of  the  highway,  all  the  people  went 
on  after  Joab,  to  pursue  after  Sheba 
the  son  of  Bichri. 

We  have  here  Amasa's  fall  just  as  he  be- 
gan to  rise.  He  was  nephew  to  David  {ch. 
xvii.  25),  had  been  Absalom's  general,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  his  rebellious  army ; 
but,  that  being  routed,  he  came  over  into 
David's  interest,  upon  a  promise  that  he 
should  be  general  of  his  forces  instead  of 
Joab.  Sheba's  rebellion  gives  David  an  oc- 
casion to  fulfil  his  promise  sooner  than  he 
could  wish,  but  Joab's  envy  and  emulation 
rendered  its  fulfilment  of  ill  consequence  both 
to  him  and  David. 

I.  Amasa  has  a  commission  to  raise  forces 
for  the  suppressing  of  Sheba's  rebellion,  and 
is  ordered  to  raise  them  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition, V.  4.  It  seems,  the  men  of  Judah, 
though  forward  to  attend  the  king's  tri- 
umphs, were  backward  enough  to  fight  his 
battles ;  else,  when  they  were  all  in  a  body 
attending  him  to  Jerusalem,  they  might 
immediately  have  pursued  Sheba,  and  have 
crushed  that  cockatrice  in  the  egg.  But 
most  love  a  loyalty,  as  well  as  a  religion,  that 
is  cheap  and  easy.  Many  boast  of  their  being 
akin  to  Christ  that  yet  are  very  loth  to  ven- 
ture for  him.  Amasa  is  sent  to  assemble  the 
men  of  Judah  within  three  days ;  but  he 
finds  them  so  backward  and  unready  that  he 
cannot  do  it  within  the  time  appointed  {v.  5), 
though  the  promotion  of  Amasa,  who  had 
been  their  general  under  Absalom,  was  very 
obliging  to  them,  and  a  proof  of  the  clemency 
of  David's  government. 

II.  Upon  Amasa's  delay,  Abishai,  the 
brother  of  Joab,  is  ordered  to  take  the  guards 
and  standing  forces,  and  with  them  to  pur- 
sue Sheba  {v.  6,  7),  for  nothing  could  be  of 
more  dangerous  consequence  than  to  give 
him  time.  David  gives  these  orders  to  Abi- 
shai, because  he  resolves  to  mortify  Joab, 
and  degrade  him,  not  so  much,  I  doubt,  for 
the  blood  of  Abner,  which  he  had  shed  basely, 
as  for  the  blood  of  Absalom,  which  he  had 
shed  justly  and  honourably.  "Now  (says 
bishop  Hall)  Joab  smarteth  for  a  loyal  dis- 
obedience. How  slippery  are  the  stations  of 
earthly  honours  and  subject  to  continual 
mutability !  Happy  are  those  who  are  in 
favour  with  him  in  whom  there  is  no  shadow 
of  change."  Joab,  without  orders,  though 
in  disgrace,  goes  along  with  his  brother, 
knowing  he  might  be  serviceable  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  perhaps  now  meditating  the  removal 
of  his  rival. 

III.  Joab,  near  Gibeon,  meets  mth  Amasa, 
and  barbarously  murders  him,  r.  8  — 10.  It 
should  seem,  the  great  stone  in  Gibeon  was 
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the  place  appointed  for  thegeneral rendezvous. 
There  the  rivals  met ;  and  Amasa,  relying 
upon  his  commission,  went  before,  as  general 
both  of  the  new-raised  forces  which  he  had 
got  together,  and  of  the  veteran  troops  which 
Abishai  had  brought  in ;  but  Joab  there  took 
an  opportunity  to  kill  him  with  his  own 
hand ;  and,  1 .  He  did  it  subtilely,  and  with 
contrivance,  and  not  upon  a  sudden  provoca- 
tion. He  girded  his  coat  about  him,  that  it 
might  not  hang  in  his  way,  and  girded  his 
belt  upon  his  coat,  that  his  sword  might  be 
the  readier  to  his  hand ;  he  also  put  his 
sword  in  a  sheath  too  big  for  it,  that,  when- 
ever he  pleased,  it  might,  upon  a  Uttle  shake, 
fall  out,  as  if  it  fell  by  accident,  and  so  he 
might  take  it  into  his  hand,  unsuspected,  as 
if  he  were  going  to  return  it  into  the  scab- 
bard, when  he  designed  to  sheath  it  in  the 
bowels  of  Amasa.  The  more  there  is  of  plot 
in  a  sin  the  worse  it  is.  2.  He  did  it  treache- 
rously, and  under  pretence  of  friendship,  that 
Amasa  might  not  be  upon  his  guard.  He 
called  him  brother,  for  they  were  own  cousins, 
enquired  of  his  welfare  (Art  thou  in  health  ?) 
and  took  him  by  the  beard,  as  one  he  was  free 
with,  to  kiss  him,  while  with  the  drawn 
sword  in  his  other  hand  he  was  aiming  at 
his  heart.  Was  this  done  like  a  gentleman, 
like  a  soldier,  like  a  general  ?  No,  but  like  a 
villain,  like  a  base  coward.  Just  thus  he 
slew  Abner,  and  went  unpunished  for  it, 
which  encouraged  him  to  do  the  like  again. 
3.  He  did  it  impudently,  not  in  a  corner, 
but  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  in  their 
sight,  as  one  that  was  neither  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  do  it,  that  was  so  hardened  in  blood 
and  murders  that  he  could  neither  blush  nor 
tremble.  4.  He  did  it  at  one  blow,  gave  the 
fatal  push  with  a  good-will,  as  we  say,  so 
that  he  needed  not  strike  him  again ;  with 
such  a  strong  and  steady  hand  he  gave  this 
one  stroke  that  it  was  fatal.  5.  He  did  it 
in  contempt  and  defiance  of  David  and  the 
commission  he  had  given  to  Amasa ;  for  that 
commission  was  the  only  ground  of  his 
quarrel  with  him,  so  that  David  was  struck 
at  through  the  side  of  Amasa,  and  was,  in 
effect,  told  to  his  face  that  Joab  would  be 
general,  in  spite  of  him.  6.  He  did  it  very 
unseasonably,  when  they  were  going  against 
a  common  enemy  and  were  concerned  to  be 
unanimous.  This  ill-timed  quarrel  might 
have  scattered  their  forces,  or  engaged  them 
one  against  another,  and  so  have  made  them 
all  an  easy  prey  to  Sheba.  So  contentedly 
could  Joab  sacrifice  the  interest  both  of  king 
and  kingdom  to  his  personal  revenge. 

IV.  Joab  immediately  resumes  his  gene- 
ral's place,  and  takes  care  to  lead  the  army 
on  in  pursuit  of  Sheba,  that,  if  possible,  he 
might  prevent  any  prejudice  to  the  common 
cause  by  what  he  had  done.  1.  He  leaves 
one  of  his  men  to  make  proclamation  to  the 
forces  that  were  coming  up  that  they  were 
still  engaged  in  David's  cause,  but  under 
Joab's  command,  r.  11.     He  knew  what  an 
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interest  he  had  in  the  soldiery,  and  how 
many  favoured  him  rather  than  Amasa,  who 
had  been  a  traitor,  was  now  a  turn-coat,  and 
had  never  been  successful ;  on  this  he  boldly 
relied,  and  called  them  all  to  follow  him. 
What  man  of  Judah  would  not  be  for  his 
old  king  and  his  old  general  ?  But  one 
would  wonder  with  what  face  a  murderer 
could  pursue  a  traitor ;  and  how,  under  such 
a  heavy  load  of  guilt,  he  had  courage  to  enter 
upon  danger.  Surely  his  conscience  was 
seared  with  a  hot  iron.  2.  care  is  taken  to  re- 
move the  dead  body  out  of  the  way,  because  at 
that  they  made  a  stand  (as  ch.  ii.  23),  and  to 
cover  it  with  a  cloth,  v.  12,  13.  Wicked 
men  think  themselves  safe  in  their  wicked- 
ness if  they  can  but  conceal  it  from  the  eye 
of  the  world :  if  it  be  hidden,  it  is  with  them 
as  if  it  were  never  done.  But  the  covering 
of  blood  with  a  cloth  cannot  stop  its  cry  in 
God's  ear  for  vengeance,  or  make  it  the  less 
loud.  However,  since  this  was  no  time  to 
arraign  Joal)  for  what  he  had  done,  and  the 
common  safety  called  for  expedition,  it  was 
prudent  to  remove  that  which  retarded  the 
march  of  the  army  ;  and  then  they  all  went 
on  after  Joab,  while  David,  who  no  doubt 
had  notice  soon  brought  him  of  this  tragedy, 
could  not  but  reflect  upon  it  with  regret  that 
he  had  not  formerly  done  justice  upon  Joab 
for  the  death  of  Abner,  and  that  he  now  had 
exposed  Amasa  by  preferring  him.  And 
perhaps  his  conscience  reminded  him  of  his 
employing  Joab  in  the  murder  of  Uriah, 
which  had  helped  to  harden  him  in  cruelty. 

14  And  he  went  through  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  unto  Abel,  and  to 
Beth-maachah,  and  all  the  Berites : 
and  they  were  gathered  together,  and 
went  also  after  him.  15  And  they 
came  and  besieged  him  in  Abel  of 
Beth-maachah,  and  they  cast  up  a 
bank  against  the  city,  and  it  stood  in 
the  trench :  and  all  the  people  that 
were  with  Joab  battered  the  wall,  to 
throw  it  down.  16  Then  cried  a  wise 
woman  out  of  the  city,  Hear,  hear ; 
say,  I  pray  you,  unto  Joab,  Come 
near  hither,  that  I  may  speak  with 
thee.  17  And  when  he  was  come 
near  unto  her,  the  woman  said.  Ait 
thou  Joab  ?  And  he  answered,  I  am 
lie.  Then  she  said  unto  him,  Hear 
the  words  of  thine  handmaid.  And 
he  answered,  I  do  hear.  18  Then 
she  spake,  saying,  They  were  wont 
to  speak  in  old  time,  saying.  They 
shall  surely  ask  counsel  at  Abel:  and  so 
they  ended  the  matter.  19  I  am  one 
of  them  that  are  peaceable  and  faith- 
ful in  Israel:  thou  seekest  to  destroy 
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a  city  and  a  mother  in  Israel :  why 
wilt  thou  swallow  up  the  inheritance 
of  the  Lord  ?  20  And  Joab  answered 
and  said,  Far  be  it,  far  be  it  from  me, 
that  I  should  swallow  up  or  destroy. 
21  The  matter  is  not  so  :  but  a  man 
of  mount  Ephraim,  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bichri  by  name,  hath  lifted  up  his 
hand  against  the  king,  even  against 
David :  deliver  him  only,  and  I  will 
depart  from  the  city.  And  the  woman 
said  unto  Joab,  Behold,  his  head  shall 
be  thrown  to  thee  over  the  wall.  22 
Then  the  woman  went  unto  all  the 
people  in  her  wisdom.  And  they  cut 
off  the  head  of  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bichri,  and  cast  it  out  to  Joab.  And 
he  blew  a  trumpet,  and  they  retired 
from  the  city,  every  man  to  his  tent. 
And  Joab  returned  to  Jerusalem  unto 
the  king. 

We  have  here  the  conclusion  of  Sheba'a 
attempt. 

I.  The  rebel,  when  he  had  rambled  over 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  found  them  not 
so  willing,  upon  second  thoughts,  to  follow 
him,  as  they  had  been  upon  a  sudden  provo- 
cation to  desert  David  (having  only  picked 
up  a  few  like  himself,  that  sided  with  him), 
at  length  entered  Abel-Beth-maacah,  a  strong 
city  in  the  north,  in  the  lot  of  Naphtali, 
where  we  find  it  placed,  2  Kings  xv.  29. 
Here  he  took  shelter,  whether  by  force  or 
with  consent  does  not  appear ;  but  his  ad- 
herents were  mostly  Berites,  of  Beeroth  in 
Benjamin,  v.  14.  One  bad  man  will  find  or 
make  more. 

II.  Joab  drew  up  all  his  force  against  the 
city,  besieged  it,  battered  the  wall,  and  made 
it  almost  ready  for  a  general  storm,  v.  15. 
Justly  is  that  place  attacked  with  all  this 
fury  which  dares  harbour  a  traitor  ;  nor  will 
that  heart  fare  better  which  indulges  those 
rebellious  lusts  that  will  not  have  Christ  to 
reign  over  them. 

III.  A  discreet  good  woman  of  the  city  of 
Abel  brings  this  matter,  by  her  prudent  ma- 
nagement, to  a  good  issue,  so  as  to  satisfy 
Joab  and  yet  save  the  city.     Here  is, 

1 .  Her  treaty  with  Joab,  and  her  capitula- 
tion with  him,  by  which  he  is  engaged  to 
raise  the  siege,  upon  condition  that  Sheba 
be  delivered  up.  It  seems,  none  of  all  the 
men  of  Abel,  none  of  the  elders  or  magis- 
trates, offered  to  treat  with  Joab,  no,  not 
when  they  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
They  were  stupid  and  unconcerned  for  the 
public  safety,  or  they  stood  in  awe  of  Sheba, 
or  they  despaired  of  gaining  any  good  terms 
with  Joab,  or  they  had  not  sense  enough  to 
manage  the  treaty.  But  this  one  woman 
with  her  wisdom  saved  the  city.     Souls  know 
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no  difference  of  sexes. 

the  head,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  he 
has  the  monopoly  of  the  brains,  and  there- 
fore he  ought  not,  by  any  salique  law,  to 
have  the  monopoly  of  the  crown.  Many  a 
masculine  heart,  and  more  than  masculine, 
has  been  found  in  a  female  breast ;  nor  is  the 
treasure  of  wisdom  the  less  valuable  for  being 
lodged  in  the  weaker  vessel.  In  the  treaty 
between  this  nameless  heroine  and  Joab, 

(1.)  She  gains  his  audience  and  attention, 
V.  16,  17.  We  may  suppose  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  treated  with  a  woman  in 
martial  affairs. 

(2.)  She  reasons  with  him  on  behalf  of  her 
city,  and  very  ingeniously,  [l.]  That  it  was 
a  city  famous  for  wisdom  (v.  1 S),  as  we  trans- 
late it.  She  pleads  that  this  city  had  been 
long  in  such  reputation  for  prudent  knowing 
men  that  it  was  the  common  referee  of  the 
country,  and  all  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
award  of  its  elders.  Their  sentence  was  an 
oracle ;  let  them  be  consulted  and  the  matter 
is  ended,  all  sides  will  acquiesce.  Now  shall 
such  a  city  as  this  be  laid  in  ashes  and  never 
treated  with  ?  [2.]  That  the  inhabitants 
were  generally  peaceable  and  faithful  in  Is- 
rael, v.  19-  She  could  speak,  not  for  her- 
self only,  but  for  all  those  whose  cause  she 
pleaded,  that  they  were  not  of  turbulent  and 
seditious  spurits,  but  of  known  fidelity  to 
their  prince  and  peaceableness  with  their 
fellow-subjects  ;  they  were  neither  seditious 
nor  litigious.  [3.]  That  it  was  a  mother  in 
Israel,  a  guide  and  nurse  to  the  towns  and 
country  about ;  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  Lord,  a  city  of  Israelites, 
not  of  heathen  ;  and  the  destruction  of  it 
would  lessen  and  weaken  that  nation  which 
God  had  chosen  for  his  heritage.  [4.]  That 
they  expected  him  to  offer  them  peace  "before 
he  made  an  attack  upon  them,  according  to 
that  known  law  of  war,  Deut.  xx.  10.  So 
the  margin  reads  (c.  18) :  They  plainly  spoke 
in  the  beginning  (of  the  siege),  saving,  Surely 
they  will  ask  0/  Abel,  that  is,  "  The  besiegers 
will  demand  the  traitor,  and  will  ask  us  to 
surrender  him  ;  and,  if  they  do,  we  will  soon 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  so  end  the  mat- 
ter." Thus  she  tacitly  upbraids  Joab  for  not 
offering  them  peace,  but  hopes  it  is  not  too 
late  to  beg  it. 

(3.)  Joab  and  Abel's  advocate  soon  agree 
that  Sheba's  head  shall  be  the  ransom  of  the 
city.  Joab,  though  in  a  personal  quarrel  he 
had  lately  swallowed  up  and  destroyed  Amasa, 
yet,  when  he  acts  as  a  general,  will  by  no 
means  bear  the  imputation  of  delighting  in 
bloodshed  :  "  Far  be  it  from  me  that  I  should 
delight  to  swallow  up  or  destroy,  or  design  it, 
but  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  safety, 
p.  20.  The  matter  is  not  so.  Our  quarrel 
is  not  with  your  city  ;  we  would  hazard  our 
lives  for  its  protection.  Our  quarrel  is  only 
with  the  traitor  that  is  harboured  among  you ; 
deliver  him  up,  and  we  have  done."  A  great 
deal  of  mischief  would  be  prevented  if  con- 
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Though  the  man  be  tending  parties  would  but  understand  one 
another.  The  city  obstinately  holds  out,  be- 
lieving Joab  aims  at  its  ruin.  Joab  furiously 
attacks  it,  believing  the  citizens  all  confede- 
rates with  Sheba.  Whereas  both  were  mis- 
taken ;  let  both  sides  be  undeceived,  and  the 
matter  is  soon  accommodated.  The  single 
condition  of  peace  is  the  surrender  of  the 
traitor.  It  is  so  in  God's  dealing  with  the 
soul,  when  it  is  besieged  by  conviction  and 
distress  :  sin  is  the  traitor ;  the  beloved  lust 
is  the  rebel ;  part  with  that,  cast  away  the 
transgression,  and  all  shall  be  well.'  No 
peace  on  any  other  terms.  Our  wise  woman 
immediately  agrees  to  the  proposal :  Behold, 
his  head  shall  be  thrown  to  thee  presently. 

2.  Her  treaty  with  the  citizens.  She  went 
to  them  in  her  wisdom  (and  perhaps  she  had 
as  much  need  of  it  in  deaUng  with  them  as  in 
dealing  with  Joab)  and  persuaded  them  to 
cut  off  Sheba's  head,  probably  by  some  public 
order  of  their  government,  and  it  was  thrown 
over  the  wall  to  Joab.  He  knew  the  traitor's 
face,  and  therefore  looked  no  further,  intend- 
ing not  that  any  of  his  adherents  should 
suffer.  The  public  safety  was  secured,  and 
he  felt  no  wish  to  gratify  the  public  revenge. 
Joab  hereupon  raised  the  siege,  and  marched 
back  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  trophies  rather 
of  peace  than  victory. 

23  Now  Joab  was  over  all  the  liost 
of  Israel:  and  Benaiah  the  son  of 
Jehoiada  was  over  the  Cherethites 
and  over  the  Pelethites:  24  And 
Adoram  was  over  the  tribute :  and 
Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Ahilud  was 
recorder  :  25  And  Sheva  was  scribe : 
and  Zadok  and  Abiathar  2vere  the 
priests  :  26  And  Ira  also  the  Jairite 
was  a  chief  ruler  about  David. 


Here  is  an  account  of  the  state  of  David's 
court  after  his  restoration.  Joab  retained 
the  office  of  general,  being  too  great  to  be 
displaced.  Benaiah,  as  before,  was  captain  of 
the  guards.  Here  is  one  new  office  erected, 
which  we  had  not  (ch.  viii,  16 — 18),  that  of 
treasurer,  or  one  over  the  tribute,  for  it  was 
not  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  time 
that  David  began  to  raise  taxes.  Adoram 
was  long  in  this  office,  but  it  cost  him  his 
Ufe  at  last,  1  Kings  xii.  18. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

The  iliitoofthe  e»eni»  of  this  chapter  it  uncertain,  f  incline  to 
lliiiik  iliHt  they  happened  a<  they  are  here  placed,  after  Abialom't 
anil  Sheba's  rehcllion,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  Uarid't 
reigu.  That  the  battles  with  the  Philistines,  mentioned  her*, 
were  long  after  the  Philistines  were  subdued,  appear*  by  com 
paring  1  Chron.  xviii.  1  with  ch.  xx.  4.  The  numbering  of  tb« 
people  was  just  before  the  fixing  of  the  place  of  the  temple  (as 
appears  1  Chron.  xxii.  I),  and  that  was  toivarUs  the  close  of 
l).ivid's  life  ;  and,  it  should  seem,  the  people  were  numbered 
just  after  the  three  years'  famine  for  the  Gibeouiies,  for  that 
wliiih  is  threatened  as  "  three"years'  famine  (1  Chron.  xxi.  12) 
is  called  *<  seven"  years  (£  Sara.  xxiv.  12,  13),  three  more,  with 
the  year  current,  added  to  those  three.  We  have  here,  1.  Th« 
Ciibeonites  avenged,  1.  By  ■  famin*  in  the  land,  »cr.  1.  2.  By 
the  putting  of  seven  of  Saul's  posterity  to  death  (ver.  '2—9),  car*, 
however,  being  taken  of  thair  dead  bodies,  and  of  the  bona*  of 
Saul,  Tcr.  10 — 14.  II.  1°b«  giants  of  the  PbitUtine*  tlua  is 
several  twttles,  ver.  16—22. 
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THEN  there wasafamineinthedays 
of  David  three  years,  year  after 
year;  and  David  enquiredof  the  Lord. 
And  the  Lord  answered,/^  is  for  Saul, 
and  for  his  bloody  house,  because  he 
slew  the  Gibeonites.  2  And  the  king 
called  the  Gibeonites,  and  said  unto 
them ;  (now  the  Gibeonites  were  not 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  but  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Amorites ;  and  the 
children  of  Israel  had  sworn  unto 
them  :  and  Saul  sought  to  slay  them 
in  his  zeal  to  the  children  of  Israel 
and  Judah.)  3  Wherefore  David  said 
unto  the  Gibeonites,  What  shall  I  do 
for  you  ?  and  wherewith  shall  I  make 
the  atonement,  that  ye  may  bless  the 
inheritance  of  the  Lord  ?  4  And 
the  Gibeonites  said  unto  him,  We 
will  have  no  silver  nor  gold  of  Saul, 
nor  of  his  house ;  neither  for  us  shalt 
thou  kill  any  man  in  IsraeL  And  he 
said,  What  ye  shall  say,  that  will  I 
do  for  you.  5  And  they  answered 
the  king.  The  man  that  consumed  us, 
and  that  devised  against  us  that  we 
should  be  destroyed  from  remaining 
in  any  of  the  coasts  of  Israel,  6  Let 
seven  men  of  his  sons  be  delivered 
unto  us,  and  we  will  hang  them  up 
unto  the  Lord  in  Gibeah  of  Saul, 
jvhom  the  Lord  did  choose.  And 
the  king  said,  I  will  give  them.  7 
But  the  king  spared  Mephibosheth, 
the  son  of  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul, 
because  of  the  Lord's  oath  that  was 
between  them,  between  David  and 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul.  8  But 
the  king  took  the  two  sons  of  Rizpah 
the  daughter  of  Aiah,  whom  she  bare 
unto  Saul,  Armoni  and  Mephibosheth; 
and  the  five  sons  of  Michal  the  daugh- 
ter of  Saul,  whom  she  brought  up 
for  Adriel  the  son  of  Barzillai  the 
Meholathite:  9  And  he  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites, and  they  hanged  them  in  the 
hill  before  the  Lord  :  and  they  fell 
all  seven  together,  and  were  put  to 
death  in  the  days  of  harvest,  in  the 
first  days,  in  the  beginning  of  barley 
harvest. 

Here,  I.  We  are  told  of  the  injury  which 
Saul  had,  long  before  this,  done  to  the  Gi- 
beonites, which  we  had  no  account  of  in 
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the  history  of  his  reign,  nor  should  we  have 
heard  of  it  here  but  that  it  came  now  to  be 
reckoned  for.  The  Gibeonites  were  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Amorites  (w.  2),  who  by  a 
stratagem  had  made  peace  with  Israel,  and 
had  the  public  faith  pledged  to  them  by 
Joshua  for  their  safety.  We  had  the  story 
Josh,  ix.,  where  it  was  agreed  (v.  23)  that 
they  should  have  their  lives  secured,  but  be 
deprived  of  their  lands  and  liberties,  that  they 
and  theirs  should  be  tenants  in  villanage  to 
Israel.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had 
broken  their  part  of  the  covenant,  either  by 
denying  their  service  or  attempting  to  re- 
cover their  lands  or  liberties ;  nor  was  this 
pretended  ;  but  Saul,  under  colour  of  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  Israel,  that  it  might  not  be 
said  that  they  had  any  of  the  natives  among 
them,  aimed  to  root  them  out,  and,  in  order 
to  that,  slew  many  of  them.  Thus  he  would 
seem  wiser  than  his  predecessors  the  judges, 
and  more  zealous  for  the  public  interest ;  and 
perhaps  he  designed  it  for  an  instance  of  his 
royal  prerogative  and  the  power  which  as 
king  he  assumed  to  rescind  the  former  acts 
of  government  and  to  disannul  the  most  so- 
lemn leagues.  It  may  be,  he  designed,  by 
this  severity  towards  the  Gibeonites,  to  atone 
for  his  clemency  towards  the  Amalekites. 
Some  conjecture  that  he  sought  to  cut  oflf 
the  Gibeonites  at  the  same  time  when  he  put 
away  the  witches  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  3),  or  per- 
haps many  of  them  were  remarkably  pious, 
and  he  sought  to  destroy  them  when  he  slew 
the  priests  their  masters.  That  which  made 
this  an  exceedingly  sinful  sin  was  that  he  not 
only  shed  innocent  blood,  but  therein  violated 
the  solemn  oath  by  which  the  nation  was 
bound  to  protect  them.  See  what  brought 
ruin  on  Saul's  house  :  it  was  a  bloody  house. 
II.  We  find  the  nation  of  Israel  chastised 
with  a  sore  famine,  long  after,  for  this  sin  of 
Saul.  Observe,  1.  Even  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
that  fruitful  land,  and  in  the  reign  of  David, 
that  glorious  reign,  there  was  a  famine,  not 
extreme  (for  then  notice  would  sooner  have 
been  taken  of  it  and  enquiry  made  into  the 
cause  of  it),  but  great  drought,  and  scarcity 
of  provisions,  the  consequence  of  it,  for  three 
years  together.  If  corn  miss  one  year,  com- 
monly the  next  makes  up  the  deficiency  ; 
but,  if  it  miss  three  years  successively,  it  will 
be  a  sore  judgment ;  and  the  man  of  wisdom 
will  by  it  hear  God's  voice  crying  to  the 
country  to  repent  of  the  abuse  of  plenty. 
2.  David  enquired  of  God  concerning  it. 
Though  he  was  himself  a  prophet,  he  must 
consult  the  oracle,  and  know  God's  mind  in 
his  own  appointed  way.  Note,  When  we 
are  under  God's  judgments  we  ought  to  en- 
quire into  the  grounds  of  the  controversy. 
Lord,  show  me  wherefore  thou  contendest  with 
me.  It  is  strange  that  David  did  not  sooner 
consult  the  oracle,  not  till  the  third  year ; 
but  perhaps,  till  then,  he  apprehended  it  not 
to  be  an  extraordinary  judgment  for  some 
particular  sin.      Even  good  men  are  often 
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slack  and  remiss  in  doing  their  duty.  We 
continue  in  ignorance,  and  under  mistake, 
because  we  delay  to  enquire.  3.  God  was 
ready  in  his  answer,  though  David  was  slow 
m  his  enquiries  :  It  is  for  Saul.  Note,  God's 
judgments  often  look  a  great  way  back, 
which  obhges  us  to  do  so  when  we  are  under 
his  rebukes.  It  is  not  for  us  to  object  against 
the  people's  smarting  for  the  sin  of  their 
king  (perhaps  they  were  aiding  and  abetting), 
nor  against  this  generation's  suffering  for  the 
sin  of  the  last.  God  often  visiteth  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  his  judg- 
ments are  a  great  deep.  He  gives  not  account 
of  any  of  his  matters.  Time  does  not  wear 
out  the  guilt  of  sin ;  nor  can  we  build  hopes 
of  impunity  upon  the  delay  of  judgments. 
There  is  no  statute  of  limitation  to  be  pleaded 
against  God's  demands.  Nullum  tempus  oc- 
currit  Deo — God  may  punish  when  he  pleases. 
III.  We  have  vengeance  taken  upon  the 
house  of  Saul  for  the  turning  away  of  God's 
wrath  from  the  land,  which,  at  present, 
smarted  for  his  sin. 

1.  David,  probably  by  divine  direction, 
referred  it  to  the  Giheonites  themselves  to 
prescribe  what  satisfaction  should  be  given 
them  for  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  them, 
V.  3.  They  had  many  years  remained  silent, 
had  not  appealed  to  David,  nor  given  the 
kingdom  any  disturbance  with  their  com- 
plaints or  demands  ;  and  now,  at  length,  God 
speaks  for  them  (I  heard  not,  for  thou  wilt 
hear,  Vs.  xxxv'm.  14,  15);  and  they  are  re- 
compensed for  their  patience  with  this  ho- 
nour, that  they  are  made  judges  in  their  own 
case,  and  have  a  blank  given  them  to  write 
their  demands  on  :  What  you  shall  say,  that 
will  I  do  (v.  4),  that  atonement  maybe  made, 
and  that  you  may  bless  the  inheritance  of  the 
Lord,  V.  3.  It  is  sad  for  any  family  or  nation 
to  have  the  prayers  of  oppressed  innocency 
against  them,  and  therefore  the  expense  of  a 
just  restitution  is  well  bestowed  for  the  re- 
trieving of  the  blessing  of  those  that  were 
ready  to  perish,  Job  x.xix.  13.  "  My  servant 
Job,  whom  you  have  wronged,  shall  pray  for 
you,"  says  God,  "  and  then  I  will  be  recon- 
ciled to  you,  and  not  till  then."  Those  un- 
derstand not  themselves  that  value  not  the 
prayers  of  the  poor  and  despised. 

2.  They  desired  that  seven  of  Saul's  pos- 
terity might  be  put  to  death,  and  David 
granted  their  demand.  (1.)  They  required 
no  silver,  nor  gold,  v.  4.  Note,  Money  is  no 
satisfaction  for  blood,  seeNum.xxxv.  31 — 33. 
It  is  the  ancient  law  that  blood  calls  for  blood 
(Gen.  ix.  G) ;  and  those  over- value  money, 
and  under-value  life,  that  sell  the  blood  of 
their  relations  for  corruptible  things,  such  as 
silver  and  gold.  The  Giheonites  had  now  a 
fair  opportunity  to  get  a  discharge  from  their 
servitude,  in  compensation  for  the  wrong 
done  them,  according  to  the  equity  of  that 
law  (Exod.  xxi.  26),  If  a  man  strike  out  his 
servant's  eye,  he  shall  let  him  go  free  for  his 
eye's  sake.     But  they  did  not  insist  on  this ; 
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though  the  covenant  was  broken  on  the  other 
side,  it  should  not  be  broken  on  theirs.  They 
were  Nethinim,  given  to  God  and  his  people 
Israel,  and  they  would  not  seem  weary  of 
the  service.     (2.)  They  required  no  lives  but 
of  Saul's  family.      He  had  done  them  the 
^v^ong,  and  therefore  his  children  must  pay 
for  it.     We  sue  the  heirs  for  the  parents' 
debts.     Men  may  not  extend  this  principle 
so  far  as  life,  Deut.  xxiv.  16.     The  children, 
in  an  ordinary  course  of  law,  shall  never  be 
put  to  death  for  the  parents.     But  this  case 
of  the  Giheonites  was  altogether  extraordi- 
nary.    God  had  made  himself  an  immediate 
party  to  the  cause,  and  no  doubt  put  it  into 
the  heart  of  the  Giheonites  to  make  this  de- 
mand, for  he  owned  what  was  done  (v.  14), 
and  his  judgments  are  not  subject  to  the 
rules  which  men's  judgments  must  be  sub- 
ject to.     Let  parents  take  heed  of  sin,  es- 
pecially the  sin  of  cruelty  and  oppression, 
for  their  poor  children's  sake,  who  may  be 
smarting  for  it  by  the  just  hand  of  God  when 
they  themselves  are  in  their  graves.     Guilt 
and  a  curse  are  a  bad  entail  upon  a  family. 
It  should  seem,  Saul's  posterity  trod  in  his 
steps,  for  it  is  called  a  bloody  house j  it  was 
the  spirit  of  the  family,  and  therefore  they 
are  justly  reckoned  with  for  his  sin,  as  well 
as  for  their  own.     (3.)  They  would  not  im- 
pose  it   upon  David  to  do  this  execution  : 
Thou  shall  not  for  ns  kill  any  man  (v.  4),  but 
we  will  do  it  ourselves,  we  will  hang  them  up 
unto  the  Lord  (j).  6),  that,  if  there  were  any 
hardship  in  it,  they  might  bear  the  blame, 
and  not  David  or  his  house.     By  our  old 
law,   if  a  murderer    had  judgment    given 
against  him  upon  an  appeal,  the  relations 
that  appealed  had  the  executing  of  him.  (4.) 
They  did  not  require  this  out  of  malice  against 
Saul  or  his  family  (had  they  been  revengeful, 
they  would  have  moved  it  themselves  long 
before),  but  out  of  love  to  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, whom  they  saw  plagued  for  the  injury 
done  to  them  :  "  We  will  hang  them  up  unto 
the  Lord  (v.  6),  to  satisfy  his  justice,  not  to 
gratify  any  revenge  of  our  own — for  the  good 
of  the  public,  not  for  our  own  reputation." 
(5.)  The  nomination  of  the  persons  they  left 
to  David,  who  took  care  to  secure  Mephi- 
bosheth  for  Jonathan's  sake,  that,  while  he 
was   avenging  the  breach   of  one  oath,  he 
might  not  himself  break  another  (v.  7) ;  but 
he  delivered  up  two  of  Saul's  sons  whom  he 
had  by  a  concubine,  and  five  of  his  grand- 
sons,  whom  his  daughter   Merab  bore   to 
Adriel  (1   Sam.  xviii.   19),  but  his  daughter 
Michal  brought  up,   v.    8.       Now    Saul's 
treachery  was  punished,  in  giving  Merab  to 
Adriel,  when  he  had  promised  her  to  David, 
with  a  design  to  provoke  him.    "  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous matter,"  says  bishop  Hall  upon  this, 
"  to  offer  injury  to  any  of  God's  faithful  ones ; 
if  their  meekness  have  easily  remitted   it, 
their  God  will  not  pass  it  over  without  a  se- 
vere retribution,  though  it  may  be  long  first. 
(G.)  The  place,  time,  and  manner,  of  their 
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execution,  all  added  to  the  solemnity  of  their 
being  sacrificed  to  divine  justice,  [l .]  They 
were  hanged  up,  as  anathemas,  under  a  pe- 
culiar mark  of  God's  displeasure;  for  the 
law  had  said.  He  that  is  hanged  is  accursed 
of  God,  Deut.  xxi.  23  ;  Gal.  iii.  13.  Christ 
being  made  a  curse  for  us,  and  dying  to  sa- 
tisfy for  our  sins  and  to  turn  away  the  wrath 
of  God,  became  obedient  to  this  ignominious 
death.  [2.]  They  were  hanged  up  in  Gibeah 
of  Saul  (v.  6),  to  show  that  it  was  for  his  sin 
that  they  died.  They  were  hanged,  as  it 
were,  before  their  own  door,  to  expiate  the 
guilt  of  the  house  of  Saul ;  and  thus  God 
accomplished  the  ruin  of  that  family,  for 
the  blood  of  the  priests,  and  their  families, 
which,  doubtless,  now  came  in  remembrance 
before  God,  and  inquisition  was  made  for 
it,  Ps.  ix.  12.  Yet  the  blood  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites  only  is  mentioned,  because  that  was  shed 
in  violation  of  a  sacred  oath,  which,  though 
sworn  long  before,  though  obtained  by  a 
wile,  and  the  promise  made  to  Canaanites, 
yet  is  thus  severely  reckoned  for.  The  de- 
spising of  the  oath,  and  breaking  of  the  co- 
venant, will  be  recompensed  on  the  head  of 
those  who  thus  profane  God's  sacred  name, 
Ezek.  xvii.  18,  19.  And  thus  God  would 
show  that  with  him  rich  and  poor  meet  to- 
gether. Even  royal  blood  must  go  to  atone 
for  the  blood  of  Gibeonitcs,  who  were  but  the 
vassals  of  the  congregation.  [3.]  They  were 
put  to  death  in  the  days  of  harvest  (v.  9),  at 
the  beginning  of  harvest  (v.  10),  to  show  that 
they  were  thus  sacrificed  for  the  turning  away 
of  that  wrath  of  God  which  had  withheld  from 
them  their  harvest-mercies  for  some  years 
past,  and  to  obtain  his  favour  in  the  present 
harvest.  Thus  there  is  no  way  of  appeasing 
God's  anger  but  by  mortifying  and  crucifying 
our  lusts  and  corruptions.  In  vain  do  we 
expect  mercy  from  God,  unless  we  do  justice 
upon  our  sins.  Those  executions  must  not 
be  complained  of  as  cruel  which  have  become 
necessary  to  the  public  welfare.  Better  that 
seven  of  Saul's  bloody  house  be  hanged  than 
that  all  Israel  be  famished. 

10  And  Rizpah  the  daughter  of 
Aiah  took  sackcloth,  and  spread  it 
for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  harvest  until  water  dropped 
upon  them  out  of  heaven,  and  suf- 
fered neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to 
rest  on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts 
of  the  field  by  night.  1 1  And  it  was 
told  David  what  Rizpah  the  daughter 
of  Aiah,  the  concubine  of  Saul,  had 
done.  12  And  David  went  and  took 
the  bones  of  Saul  and  the  bones  of 
Jonathan  his  son  from  the  men  of 
Jabesh-gilead,  which  had  stolen  them 
from  the  street  of  Beth-shan,  where 
the    Phihstines    had   hanged   them, 
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when  the  Philistines  had  slain  Saul 
in  Gilboa:  13  And  he  brought  up 
from  thence  the  bones  of  Saul  and 
the  bones  of  Jonathan  his  son ;  and 
they  gathered  the  bones  of  them  that 
were  hanged.  14  And  the  bones  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son  buried 
they  in  the  country  of  Benjamin  in 
Zelah,  in  the  sepulchre  of  Kish  his 
father:  and  they  performed  all  that 
the  king  commanded.  And  after  that 
God  was  intreated  for  the  land. 

Here  we  have,  I.  Saul's  sons  not  only 
hanged,  but  hanged  in  chains,  their  dead  bo- 
dies left  hanging,  and  exposed,  till  the  judg- 
ment ceased,  which  their  death  was  to  turn 
away,  by  the  sending  of  rain  upon  the  land. 
They  died  as  sacrifices,  and  thus  they  were, 
in  a  manner,  offered  up,  not  consumed  all  at 
once  by  fire,  but  gradually  by  the  air.  They 
died  as  anathemas,  and  by  this  ignominious 
usage  they  were  represented  as  execrable, 
because  iniquity  was  laid  upon  them.  When 
our  blessed  Saviour  was  made  sin  for  us  he 
was  made  a  curse  for  us.  But  how  shall  we 
reconcile  this  with  the  law  which  expressly 
required  that  those  who  were  hanged  should 
be  buried  on  the  same  day?  Deut.  xxi.  23. 
One  of  the  Jewish  rabbin  wishes  this  passage 
of  story  expunged,  that  the  name  of  God  might 
be  sanctified,  which,  he  thinks,  is  dishonoured 
by  his  acceptance  of  that  which  was  a  vio- 
lation of  his  law :  but  this  was  an  extraordi- 
nary case,  and  did  not  fall  within  that  law  ; 
nay,  the  very  reason  for  that  law  is  a  reason 
for  this  exception.  He  that  is  thus  left 
hanged  is  accursed  ;  therefore  ordinary  male- 
factors must  not  be  so  abused ;  but  there- 
fore these  must,  because  they  were  sacrificed, 
not  to  the  justice  of  the  nation,  but  for  the 
crime  of  the  nation  (no  less  a  crime  than  the 
violation  of  the  public  faith)  and  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  nation  from  no  less  a  judg- 
ment than  a  general  famine.  Being  thus 
made  as  the  off-scouring  of  all  things,  they 
were  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world  (1  Cor. 
iv.  9,  13),  God  appointing,  or  at  least  al- 
lowing it. 

II.  Their  dead  bodies  watched  by  Rizpah, 
the  mother  of  two  of  them,  v.  10.  It  was  a 
great  affliction  to  her,  now  in  her  old  age, 
to  see  her  two  sons,  who,  we  may  suppose, 
had  been  a  comfort  to  her,  and  were  likely 
to  be  the  support  of  her  decUning  years, 
cut  off  in  this  dreadful  manner.  None 
know  what  sorrows  they  are  reserved  for. 
She  may  not  see  them  decently  interred,  but 
they  shall  be  decently  attended.  She  at- 
tempts not  to  violate  the  sentence  passed 
upon  them,  that  they  should  hang  there  till 
God  sent  rain ;  she  neither  steals  nor  forces 
away  their  dead  bodies,  though  the  divine 
law  might  have  been  cited  to  bear  her  out ; 
but  she  patiently  submits,  pitches  a  tent  of 
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sackcloth  near  the  gibbets,  where,  with  her 
servants  and  friends,  she  protects  the  dead 
bodies  from  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  Thus, 
1.  She  indulged  her  grief,  as  mourners  are 
too  apt  to  do,  to  no  good  purpose.  When 
Borrow,  in  such  cases,  is  in  danger  of  growing 
excessive,  we  should  rather  study  how  to 
divert  and  pacify  it  than  how  to  humour  and 
gratify  it.  Why  should  we  thus  harden  our- 
selves in  sorrow  ?  2.  She  testified  her  love. 
Thus  she  let  the  world  know  that  her  sons 
died,  not  for  any  sin  of  their  own,  not  as 
stubborn  and  rebellious  sons,  whose  eye  had 
despised  to  obey  their  mother  j  if  that  had 
been  the  case,  she  would  have  suffered  the 
ravens  of  the  valley  to  pick  it  out  and  the 
young  eagles  to  eat  it,  Prov.  xxx.  17.  But 
they  died  for  their  father's  sin,  and  therefore 
her  mind  could  not  be  alienated  from  them  by 
their  hard  fate.  Though  there  is  no  remedy, 
but  they  must  die,  yet  they  shall  die  pitied 
and  lamented. 

III.  The  solemn  interment  of  their  dead 
bodies,  with  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
in  the  burying-place  of  their  family.  David 
was  so  far  from  being  displeased  at  what 
Rizpah  had  done  that  he  was  himself  stirred 
up  by  it  to  do  honour  to  the  house  of  Saul, 
and  to  these  branches  of  it  among  the  rest ; 
thus  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  out  of  any 
personal  disgust  to  the  family  that  he  de- 
livered them  up,  and  that  he  had  not  desired 
the  woeful  day,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to 
do  it  for  the  public  good.  1.  He  now  be- 
thought himself  of  removing  the  bodies  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  from  the  place  where  the 
men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  had  decently,  but  pri- 
vately and  obscurely,  interred  them,  under  a 
tree,  i  Sam.  xxxi.  12,  13.  Though  the  shield 
of  Saul  was  vilely  cast  away,  as  if  he  had  not 
been  anointed  with  oil,  yet  let  not  royal  dust 
be  lost  in  the  graves  of  the  common  people. 
Humanity  obliges  us  to  respect  human  bo- 
dies, especially  of  the  great  and  good,  in  con- 
sideration both  of  what  they  have  been  and 
what  they  are  to  be.  2.  With  them  he  buried 
the  bodies  of  those  that  were  hanged;  for, 
when  God's  anger  was  turned  away,  they 
were  no  longer  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  curse, 
V.  13,  14.  When  water  dropped  upon  them 
out  of  heaven  {v.  10),  that  is,  when  God  sent 
rain  to  water  the  earth  (which  perhaps  was 
not  many  days  after  they  were  hung  up),  then 
they  were  taken  down,  for  then  it  appeared 
that  God  was  entreated  for  the  land.  When 
justice  is  done  on  earth  vengeance  from 
heaven  ceases.  Through  Christ,  who  was 
hanged  on  a  tree  and  so  made  a  curse  for  us, 
to  expiate  our  guilt  (though  he  was  himself 
guiltless),  God  is  pacified,  and  is  entreated 
for  us :  and  it  is  said  (Acts  xiii.  29)  that  ivhen 
they  had  fulfilled  all  that  was  written  of  him, 
in  token  of  the  completeness  of  the  sacrifice 
and  of  God's  acceptance  of  it,  they  took  him 
down  from  the  tree  and  laid  him  in  a  sepulchre. 

15  Moreover  the  Philistines   had 
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yet  war  again  with  Israel :  and  David 
went  down,  and  his  servants  with 
him,  and  fought  against  the  Philis- 
tines:  and  David  waxed  faint.  16 
And  Ishbi-benob,  which  was  of  the 
sons  of  the  giant,  the  weight  of  whose 
spear  weighed  three  hundred  shekels 
of  brass  in  weight,  he  being  girded 
with  a  new  sword,  thought  to  have 
slain  David.  17  But  Abishai  the 
son  of  Zeruiah,  succoured  him,  and 
smote  the  Philistine,  and  killed  him. 
Then  the  men  of  David  sware  unto 
him,  saying,  Thou  shalt  go  no  more 
out  with  us  to  battle,  that  thou  quench 
not  the  light  of  Israel.  18  And  it 
came  to  pass  after  this,  that  there  was 
again  a  battle  with  the  Philistines  at 
Gob  :  then  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite 
slew  Saph,  which  was  of  the  sons  of 
the  giant.  19  And  there  was  again  a 
battle  inGob  with  thePhilistines,  where 
Elhanan  the  son  of  Jaare-oregim,  a 
Beth-lehemite,  slew  the  brother  of 
Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose 
spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam.  20 
And  there  was  yet  a  battle  in  Gath, 
where  there  was  a  m^noi great  stature, 
that  had  on  every  hand  six  fingers,  and 
on  every  foot  six  toes,four  and  twenty 
in  number ;  and  he  also  was  born  to 
the  giant.  21  And  when  he  defied 
Israel,  Jonathan  the  son  of  Shimeah 
the  brother  of  David  slew  him.  22 
These  four  were  born  to  the  giant  in 
Gath,  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  David, 
and  by  the  hand  of  his  servants. 

We  have  here  the  story  of  some  conflicts 
with  the  Philistines,  which  happened,  as  it 
should  seem,  in  the  latter  end  of  David's 
reign.  Though  he  had  so  subdued  them 
that  they  could  not  bring  any  great  numbers 
into  the  field,  yet,  as  long  as  they  had  any 
giants  among  them  to  be  their  champions, 
they  would  never  be  quiet,  but  took  all  oc- 
casions to  disturb  the  peace  of  Israel,  to 
challenge  them,  or  make  incursions  upon 
them. 

I.  David  himself  was  engaged  with  one 
of  the  giants.  The  Philistines  began  the  war 
yet  again,  v.  15.  The  enemies  of  God's  Is- 
rael are  restless  in  their  attempts  against 
them.  David,  though  old,  desired  not  a  writ 
of  ease  from  the  public  service,  but  he  went 
down  in  person  to  fight  against  the  Philistines 
(Senescit,  non  segnescit — He  grows  old,  but 
not  indolent),  a  sign  that  he  fought  not  for 
his  own  glory  (at  this  age  he  was  loaded  with 
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glory,  and  needed  no  more),  but  for  the  good 
of  his  kingdom.  But  in  this  engagement 
we  find  him,  1.  In  distress  and  danger.  He 
thought  he  could  bear  the  fatigues  of  war  as 
well  as  he  had  done  formerly  ;  his  will  was 
good,  and  he  hoped  he  could  do  as  at  other 
times.  But  he  found  himself  deceived ;  age 
had  cut  his  hair,  and,  after  a  little  toil,  he 
waxed  faint.  His  body  could  not  keep  pace 
with  his  mind.  The  champion  of  the  Philis- 
tines was  soon  aware  of  his  advantage,  per- 
ceived that  David's  strength  failed  him,  and, 
being  himself  strong  and  well-armed,  he 
thougJit  to  slay  David  j  but  God  was  not  in. 
his  thoughts,  and  therefore  in  that  very  day 
they  all  perished.  The  enemies  of  God's 
people  are  often  very  strong,  very  subtle, 
and  very  sure  of  success,  like  Isbi-benob, 
but  there  is  no  strength,  nor  counsel,  nor 
confidence  against  the  Lord.  2.  Wonder- 
fully rescued  by  Abishai,  who  came  season- 
ably in  to  his  relief,  v.  17.  Herein  we  must 
own  Abishai's  courage  and  fideUty  to  his 
prince  (to  save  whose  life  he  bravely  ven- 
tured his  own),  but  much  more  the  good 
providence  of  God,  which  brought  him  in  to 
David's  succour  in  the  moment  of  his  ex- 
tremity. Such  a  cause  and  such  a  champion, 
though  distressed,  shall  not  be  deserted. 
When  Abishai  succoured  him,  gave  him  a 
cordial,  it  may  be,  to  relieve  his  fainting 
spirits,  or  appeared  as  his  second,  he  (namely, 
David,  so  I  understand  it)  smote  the  Philis- 
tine and  killed  him;  for  it  is  said  {v.  22) 
that  David  had  himself  a  hand  in  slaying 
the  giants.  David  fainted,  but  he  did  not 
flee ;  though  his  strength  failed  him,  he 
bravely  kept  his  ground,  and  then  God  sent 
him  this  help  in  the  time  of  need,  which, 
though  brought  him  by  his  junior  and  in- 
ferior, he  thankfully  accepted,  and,  with  a 
little  recruiting,  gained  his  point,  and  came 
off  a  conqueror.  Christ,  in  his  agonies,  was 
strengthened  by  an  angel.  In  spiritual  con- 
flicts, even  strong  saints  sometimes  wax 
faint ;  then  Satan  attacks  them  furiously ; 
but  those  that  stand  theii^ ground  and  resist 
him  shall  be  relieved,  and  made  more  than 
conquerors.  3.  David's  servants  hereupon 
resolved  that  he  should  never  expose  him- 
self thus  any  more.  They  had  easily  per- 
suaded him  not  to  fight  against  Absalom 
{ch.  xviii.  3),  but  against  the  Philistines  he 
would  go,  till,  having  had  this  narrow  escape, 
it  was  resolved  in  council,  and  confirmed 
with  an  oath,  that  the  light  of  Israel  (its 
guide  and  glory,  so  David  was)  should  never 
be  put  again  into  such  hazard  of  being 
blown  out.  The  lives  of  those  who  are 
as  valuable  to  their  country  as  David  was 
ought  to  be  preserved  with  a  double  care, 
both  by  themselves  and  others. 

II.  The  rest  of  the  giants  fell  by  the  hand 
of  David's  servants.  1.  Saph  was  slain  by 
Sibbechai,  one  of  David's  worthies,  v,  18. 
1  Cluon.  x\  1^  2  Another,  who  was 
brother  to  Gonatn,  was  siam  by  Elftanan, 
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who  is  mentioned  ch.  xxiii.  24.  3.  Another, 
who  was  of  very  unusual  bulk,  who  had 
more  fingers  and  toes  than  other  people 
(».  20),  and  such  an  unparalleled  insolence 
that,  though  he  had  seen  the  fall  of  other 
giants,  yet  he  defied  Israel,  was  slain  by  Jo- 
nathan the  son  of  Shimea.  Shimea  had  one 
son  named  Jonudab  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3),  whom 
I  should  have  taken  for  the  same  vnih.  this 
Jonathan,  ])ut  that  the  former  was  noted  for 
subtlety,  the  latter  for  bravery.  These  giants 
were  probably  the  remains  of  the  sons  of 
Anak,  who,  though  long  feared,  fell  at  last. 
Now  observe,  (1.)  It  is  folly  for  the  strong 
man  to  glory  in  his  strength.  David's  ser- 
vants were  no  bigger  nor  stronger  than  other 
men ;  yet  thus,  by  divine  assistance,  they 
mastered  one  giant  after  another.  God 
chooses  by  the  weak  things  to  confound  the 
mighty.  (2.)  It  is  common  for  those  to  go 
down  slain  to  the  pit  who  have  been  the  ter- 
ror of  the  mighty  in  the  land  of  the  living^ 
Ezek.  xxxii.  27.  (3.)  The  most  powerful 
enemies  are  often  reserved  for  the  last  con- 
flict. David  began  his  glory  with  the  con- 
quest of  one  giant,  and  here  concludes  it 
with  the  conquest  of  four.  Death  is  a 
Christian's  last  enemy,  and  a  son  of  Anak ; 
but,  through  him  that  triumphed  for  us,  we 
hope  to  be  more  than  conquerors  at  last, 
even  over  that  enemy. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

This  chapter  i»  a  psalin,  a  psalm  of  praise;  we  fiml  it  aflterwsrds 
inserted  among  David's  psalms  (Ps.  xviii.)  «nth  some  littla 
variation.  We  ha7e  it  here  as  it  was  first  composed  for  his  own 
closet  and  his  own  ha/p  ;  but  there  we  liave  it  as  it  was  after- 
wards delivered  to  the  chief  musician  for  the  service  of  tha 
church,  a  second  edition  with  some  amendments  ;  for,  though  it 
was  calculated  primarily  for  David's  case,  yet  it  might  indif- 
ferently serve  the  devotion  of  others,  in  giving  thanks  for  the:r 
deliverances  ;  or  it  was  intended  that  his  people  should  thus  join 
with  him  in  his  thanksgivings,  because,  being  a  public  person, 
his  deliverances  were  to  be  accounted  public  blessings  and  called 
for  public  acknowledgments.  The  inspired  historian,  having 
largely  related  David's  deliverances  \a  this  and  the  foregoing 
book,  and  one  particularly  in  the  close  of  the  foregoing  chapter, 
thought  fit  to  record  this  sacred  poem  as  a  memorial  of  all  that 
had  been  before  related.  Some  think  that  David  penneil  this 
psalm  when  he  was  old,  upon  a  general  review  of  the  mercies  o. 
his  life  and  the  many  wonderful  preservations  God  hud  blessed 
him  with,  from  t^rst  to  last.  We  should,  in  omr  praises,  look  as 
far  back  as  we  can,  and  not  suffer  time  to  wear  out  the  sense  oi 
God's  favours.  Others  think  that  he  penned  it  when  he  was 
young,  upon  occasion  of  some  of  his  first  deliverances,  and  kept 
it  by  him  for  his  use  afterwards,  and  that,  upon  every  new  de- 
liverance, his  practice  was  to  sing  this  song.  But  the  book  of 
Fsalms  shows  that  lie  varied  as  there  was  occasion,  and  confined 
not  himself  to  one  form.  Here  is,  1.  1'he  title  of  the  psiilni, 
ver.  1.  11.  The  psalm  itself,  in  which,  with  a  very  warm  devo- 
tion and  very  great  fluency  and  copiousness  of  expression,  1. 
He  gives  glory  to  God.  2.  lie  takes  comfort  in  liim;  and  he 
finds  matter  for  both,  (I.)  In  the  experiences  he  had  of  God's 
former  favours.  (2.)  In  the  expectations  he  had  of  his  further 
favours.     These  are  intermixed  throughout  the  whole  psalm. 

AND  David  spake  unto  the  Lord 
the  words  of  this  song  in  the  day 
that  the  Lord  had  delivered  him  out 
of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and 
out  of  the  hand  of  Saul. 

Observe  here,  I.  That  it  has  often  been 
the  lot  of  God's  people  to  have  many  ene- 
mies, and  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  their  hands.  David  was  a  man 
after  God's  heart,  but  not  after  men's  heart : 
many  were  those  that  hated  him,  and  sought 
his  ruiti  J  Saul  is  particularly  named,  either 
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1.  As  distinguished  from  his  enemies  of  the 
heathen  nations.  Saul  hated  David,  but 
David  did  not  hate  Saul,  and  therefore  would 
not  reckon  him  among  his  enemies;  or, 
rather,  2.  As  the  chief  of  his  enemies,  who 
was  more  malicious  and  powerful  than  any 
of  them.  Let  not  those  whom  God  loves 
marvel  if  the  world  hate  them. 

II.  Those  that  trust  God  in  the  way  of 
duty  shall  find  him  a  present  help  to  them 
in  their  greatest  dangers.  David  did  so. 
God  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul. 
He  takes  special  notice  of  this.  Remarkable 
preservations  should  be  mentioned  in  our 
praises  with,  a  particular  emphasis.  He  de- 
livered him  also  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his 
enemies,  one  after  another,  sometimes  in  one 
way,  sometimes  in  another ;  and  David,  from 
his  own  experience,  has  assured  us  that, 
though  many  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous, 
yet  the  Lord  delivers  them  out  of  them  all, 
Ps.  xxxiv.  19.  We  shall  never  be  delivered 
from  all  our  enemies  till  we  get  to  heaven  ; 
and  to  that  heavenly  kingdom  God  will  pre- 
serve all  that  are  his,  2  Tim.  iv.  18. 

III.  Those  that  have  received  many  sig- 
nal mercies  from  God  ought  to  give  him  the 
glory  of  them.  Every  new  mercy  in  our 
hand  should  put  a  new  song  into  our  mouth, 
even  praises  to  our  God.  Where  there  is  a 
grateful  heart,  out  of  the  abundance  of  that 
the  mouth  will  speak.  David  spoke,  not 
only  to  himself,  for  his  own  pleasure,  nor 
merely  to  those  about  him,  for  their  instruc- 
tion, but  to  the  Lord,  for  his  honour,  the 
words  of  this  song.  Then  w'e  sing  with  grace 
when  we  sing  to  the  Lord.  In  distress  he 
cried  with  his  voice  (Ps.  cxhi.  1),  therefore 
with  his  voice  he  gave  thanks.  Thanks- 
giving to  God  is  the  sweetest  vocal  music. 

IV.  We  ought  to  be  speedy  in  our  thank- 
ful returns  to  God :  In  the  day  that  God  de- 
livered him  he  sang  this  song.  While  the 
mercy  is  fresh,  and  our  devout  affections  are 
most  excited  by  it,  let  the  thank-offering  be 
brought,  that  it  maybe  kindled  with  the  fire 
of  those  affections. 


2  And  he  said,  The  Lord  is  my 
rock,  and  my  fortress,  and  my  de- 
liverer ;  3  The  God  of  my  rock  ;  in 
him  will  I  trust :  he  is  my  shield,  and 
the  horn  of  my  salvation,  my  high 
tower,  and  my  refuge,  my  saviour ; 
thou  savest  me  from  violence.  4  I 
will  call  on  the  Lord,  who  is  worthy 
to  be  praised :  so  shall  I  be  saved 
from  mine  enemies.  5  When  the 
waves  of  death  compassed  me,  the 
floods  of  ungodly  men  made  me  afraid; 
6  The  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me 
about ;  the  snares  of  death  prevented 
me ;  7  In  my  distress  I  called  upon 
the  Lord,  and  cried  to  my  God  :  and 
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he  did  hear  my  voice  out  of  his  tem- 
ple, and  my  cry  did  enter  into  his 
ears.  8  Then  the  earth  shook  and 
trembled;  the  foundations  of  heaven 
moved  and  shook,  because  he  was 
wroth.  J)  There  went  up  a  smoke 
out  of  his  nostrils,  and  fire  out  of 
his  mouth  devoured :  coals  were  kin- 
dled by  it.  10  He  bowed  the  heavens 
also,  and  came  down ;  and  darkness 
was  under  his  feet.  1 1  And  he  rode 
upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly :  and  he 
was  seen  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
12  And  he  made  darkness  pavilions 
round  about  him,  dark  waters,  and 
thick  clouds  of  the  skies.  13  Through 
the  brightness  before  him  were  coals 
of  fire  kindled.  14  The  Lord  thun- 
dered from  heaven,  and  the  most 
High  uttered  his  voice.  15  And  he 
sent  out  arrows,  and  scattered  them ; 
lightning,  and  discomfited  them. 
16  And  the  channels  of  the  sea  ap- 
peared, the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  discovered,  at  the  rebuking  of 
the  Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils.  17  He  sent  from 
above,  he  took  me ;  he  drew  me  out 
of  many  waters;  18  He  delivered 
me  from  my  strong  enemy,  and  from 
them  that  hated  me :  for  they  were 
too  strong  for  me.  19  They  pre- 
vented me  in  the  day  of  my  calamity  : 
but  the  Lord  was  my  stay.  20  He 
brought  me  forth  also  into  a  large 
place  :  he  delivered  me,  because  he 
delighted  in  me.  21  The  Lord  re- 
warded me  according  to  my  righteous- 
ness :  accordin^to  the  cleanness  of  my 
hands  hath  he  recompensed  me.  22 
For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  the 
Lord,  andhave  not  wickedly  departed 
from  my  God.  23  For  all  his  judg- 
ments were  before  me :  and  as  for 
his  statutes,  I  did  not  depart  from 
them.  24  I  was  also  upright  before 
him,  and  have  kept  myself  from  mine 
iniquity.  25  Therefore  the  Lord 
hath  recompensed  me  according  to 
my  righteousness;  according  to  my 
cleanness  in  his  eye  sight.  26  With 
the  merciful  thou  wilt  show  thyself 
merciful,  and  with  the  upright  man 
thou  wilt  show  thyself  upright.  27 
With  the  puro  thou  wilt  show  thyself 
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pure ;  and  with  the  froward  thou  wilt 
show  thyself  unsavoury.  28  And 
the  afflicted  people  thou  wilt  save : 
but  thine  eyes  are  upon  the  haughty, 
that  thou  mayest  bring  them  down. 
29  For  thou  art  my  lamp,  O  Lord  : 
and  the  Lord  will  lighten  my  dark- 
ness. 30  For  by  thee  I  have  run 
through  a  troop  :  by  my  God  have  I 
leaped  over  a  wall.  31  As  for  God, 
his  way  is  perfect ;  the  word  of  the 
Lord  is  tried  :  he  is  a  buckler  to  all 
them  that  trust  in  him.  32  For  who 
is  God,  save  the  Lord  ?  and  who  is 
a  rock,  save  our  God  ?  33  God  is 
my  strength  and  power :  and  he 
maketh  my  way  perfect.  34  He 
maketh  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet :  and 
setteth  me  upon  my  high  places.  35 
He  teacheth  my  hands  to  war;  so 
that  a  bow  of  steel  is  broken  by  mine 
arms.  36  Thou  hast  also  given  me 
the  shield  of  thy  salvation :  and  thy 
gentleness  hath  made  me  great.  37 
Thou  hast  enlarged  my  steps  under 
me ;  so  that  my  feet  did  not  slip.  38 
I  have  pursued  mine  enemies,  and 
destroyed  them ;  and  turned  not 
again  until  I  had  consumed  them. 
39  And  I  have  consumed  them,  and 
wounded  them,  that  they  could  not 
arise :  yea,  they  are  fallen  under  my 
feet.  40  For  thou  hast  girded  me 
Mdth  strength  to  battle:  them  that 
rose  up  against  me  hast  thou  sub- 
dued under  me.  41  Thou  hast  also 
given  me  the  necks  of  mine  enemies, 
that  I  might  destroy  them  that  hate 
me.  42  They  looked,  but  there  was 
none  to  save ;  even  unto  the  Lord, 
buthe  answered  them  not.  43  Then 
did  I  beat  them  as  small  as  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  I  did  stamp  them  as  the 
mire  of  the  street,  and  did  spread 
them  abroad.  44  Thou  also  hast 
delivered  me  from  the  strivings  of 
my  people,  thou  hast  kept  me  to  he 
head  of  the  heathen :  a  people  ivhich 
I  knew  not  shall  serve  me.  45 
Strangers  shall  submit  themselves 
unto  me:  as  soon  as  they  hear, 
they  shall  be  obedient  unto  me.  46 
Strangers  shall  fade  away,  and  they 
shall  be  afraid  out  of  their  close 
places.     47  The  Lord  liveth;   and 
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blessed  be  my  rock;  and  exalted  be 
the  God  of  the  rock  of  my  salvation. 
48  It  is  God  that  avengeth  me,  and 
that  bringeth  down  the  people  under 
me,  49  And  that  bringeth  me  forth 
from  mine  enemies :  thou  also  hast  lifted 
me  up  on  high  above  them  that  rose 
up  against  me :  thou  hast  delivered 
me  from  the  violent  man.  50  There- 
fore I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O 
Lord,  among  the  heathen,  and  I  will 
sing  praises  unto  thy  name.  51  He 
is  the  tower  of  salvation  for  his  king : 
and  showeth  mercy  to  his  anointed, 
unto  David,  and  to  his  seed  for  ever- 
more. 

Let  us  observe,  in  this  song  of  praise, 

I.  How  David  adores  God,  and  gives  him 
the  glory  of  his  infinite  perfections.  There 
is  none  like  him,  nor  any  to  be  compared 
with  him  (w.  32) :  Who  is  God,  save  the  Lordf 
All  others  that  are  adored  as  deities  are  coun- 
terfeits and  pretenders.  None  is  to  be  re- 
lied on  but  he.  Who  is  a  rock,  save  our 
God?  They  are  dead,  but  the  Lord  liveth, 
V.  47.  ''hey  disappoint  their  worshippers 
when  tht  /  most  need  them.  But  as  for 
God  his  way  is  perfect,  r.  31.  Men  begin 
in  kindness,  but  end  not — promise,  but  per- 
form not ;  but  God  will  finish  his  work,  and 
his  word  is  tried,  and  what  we  may  trust. 

II.  How  he  triumphs  in  the  interest  he 
has  in  this  God,  and  his  relation  to  him,  which 
he  lays  down  as  the  foundation  of  all  the 
benefits  he  has  received  from  him :  He  is  my 
God;  as  such  he  cries  to  him  (v.  7),  and 
cleaves  to  him  (v.  22) ;  "  and,  if  my  God,  then 
my  rock"  (v.  2),  that  is,  "  my  strength  and 
my  power  (v.  33),  the  rock  under  which  I 
take  shelter  (he  who  is  to  me  as  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land),  the  rock  on 
which  I  build  my  hope,"  v.  3.  Whatever  is 
my  strength  and  support,  it  is  the  God  of  my 
rock  that  makes  it  so;  nay,  he  is  the  God  of 
the  rock  of  my  salvation  (p.  47) :  my  saving 
strength  is  in  him  and  from  him.  David 
often  hid  himself  in  a  rock  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
2),  but  God  was  his  chief  hiding-place.  "  He 
is  my  fortress,  in  which  I  am  safe  and  think 
myself  so — my  high  tower,  or  stronghold,  in 
which  I  am  out  of  the  reach  of  real  evils — 
the  tower  of  salvation  (v.  51),  which  can  never 
be  scaled,  nor  battered,  nor  undermined. 
Salvation  itself  saves  me.  Am  I  in  distress  ? 
he  is  my  deliverer — struck  at,  shot  at  ?  he  is 
my  shield — pursued  ?  he  is  my  refuge — op- 
pressed ?  he  is  my  saviour,  that  rescues  me 
out  of  the  hand  of  those  that  seek  my  ruin. 
Nay,  he  is  the  horn  of  my  salvation,  by  which 
I  am  strongly  protected,  and  my  enemies  are 
strongly  pushed."  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
the  horn  of  salvation  in  the  house  of  David, 
Luke  i.  69      "Am  I  burdened,  and  ready  to 
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sink  ?  The  Lord  is  mtj  stay  (r.  19),  by  whom 
I  am  supported.  Am  I  in  the  dark,  be- 
niglited,  at  a  loss  ?  Thou  art  my  lamp,  0  Lord.' 
to  show  me  my  way,  and  thou  wilt  disj)el 
my  darkness,"  v.  29.  If  we  sincerely  take  the 
Lord  for  our  God,  all  this,  and  much  more, 
he  will  be  to  us,  all  we  need  and  can  desire. 

in.  What  improvement  he  makes  of  his 
interest  in  God.  If  he  be  mine,  1.  In  him 
will  I  trust  (v.  3),  that  is,  "  I  will  resign 
myself  to  his  direction,  and  then  depend 
upon  his  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
to  conduct  me  well.  2.  On  him  I  will  call 
(v.  4),  for  he  is  worthy  to  be  praised.  What 
we  have  found  in  God  that  is  worthy  to  be 
praised  should  engage  us  to  pray  to  h'im,  and 
thereby  we  do  in  effect  praise  him  and  give 
glory  to  him.  3.  To  him  will  I  give  thanks 
{v.  50),  and  that  publicly.  When  he  was 
among  the  heathen  he  would  neither  be 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  own  his  obligations  to 
the  God  of  Israel. 

IV.  The  full  and  large  account  he  keeps 
for  himself,  and  gives  to  others,  of  the  great 
and  kind  things  God  had  done  for  him.  This 
takes  up  most  of  the  song.  He  gives  God 
the  glory  both  of  his  deliverances  and  of  his 
successes,  showing  both  the  perils  he  was 
delivered  from  and  the  power  he  was  ad- 
vanced to. 

1.  He  magnifies  the  great  salva;  ons  God 
had  wrought  for  him.  God  sometimes  brings 
liis  people  into  very  great  difficulties  and 
dangers,  that  he  may  have  the  honour  of 
saving  them  and  they  the  comfort  of  being 
saved  by  him.  He  owns.  Thou  hast  saved 
me  from  violence  (v.  3),  from  my  enemies 
(v.  4),  from  my  strong  enemy,  meaning  Saul, 
who,  if  God  had  not  succoured  him,  would 
have  been  too  hard  for  him,  v.  18.  Thou 
hast  given  me  the  shield  of  thy  salvation,  v. 
36.     To  magnify  the  salvation,  he  observes, 

(1.)  That  the  danger  was  very  great  and 
threatening  out  of  which  he  was  delivered. 
Men  rose  up  against  him  (v.  40,  49)  that 
hated  him  (c  41),  a  violentman  iv.  49),  namely, 
Saul,  who  was  malicious  in  his  designs  against 
him  and  vigorous  in  his  pursuit.  This  is 
expressed  figuratively,  v.  5,  6.  He  was  sur- 
rounded with  death  on  every  side,  threat- 
ened to  be  overwhelmed,  and  saw  no  way  of 
escape.  So  violently  did  the  waves  of  death 
beat  upon  him,  so  strongly  did  the  cords  and 
snares  of  death  hold  him,  that  he  could  not 
help  himself,  any  more  than  a  man  in  the 
grave  can.  The  floods  of  Belial,  the  wicked 
one,  and  his  wicked  instruments,  made  him 
afraid;  he  trembled  to  see  not  only  earth, 
but  death  and  hell,  in  arms  against  him. 

(2.)  That  his  deliverance  was  an  answer 
to  prayer,  v.  7-  He  has  here  left  us  a  good 
example,  when  we  are  in  distress,  to  cry  unto 
God  with  importunity,  as  children  in  a  fright 
cry  to  their  parents ;  and  great  encourage- 
ment to  do  so,  in  that  he  found  God  ready 
to  answer  prayer  out  of  his  temple  in  heaven, 
where  he  is  continually  served  and  adored. 
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(3.)  That  God  appeared  in  a  singular  ana 
extraordinary  manner  for  him  and  against 
his  enemies.  The  expressions  are  borrowed 
from  the  descent  of  the  divine  Majesty  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  v.  8,  9,  &c.  We  do  not  find 
that  in  any  of  David's  battles  God  fought 
for  him  with  thunder  (as  in  Samuel's  time), 
or  with  hail  (as  in  Joshua's  time),  or  with 
the  stars  in  their  courses  (as  in  Deborah's 
time) ;  but  these  lofty  inetaphors  are  used, 
[l.]  To  set  forth  the  glory  of  God,  which 
was  manifested  in  his  deliverance.  God's 
wisdom  and  power,  his  goodness  and  faith- 
fulness, his  justice  and  holiness,  and  his 
sovereign  dominion  over  all  the  creatures  and 
all  the  counsels  of  men,  which  appeared  in 
favour  of  David,  were  as  clear  and  bright  a 
discovery  of  God's  glory  to  an  eye  of  faith  as 
such  miraculous  interpositions  would  have 
been  to  an  eye  of  sense.  [2.]  To  set  forth 
God's  displeasure  against  his  enemies.  God 
so  espoused  his  cause  that  he  showed  him- 
self an  enemy  to  all  his  enemies ;  his  anger 
is  set  forth  by  a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils,  and 
fire  out  of  his  mouth  (y.  9),  coals  kindled 
(v.  13),  arrows,  v.  15.  Who  knows  the 
power  and  terror  of  his  wrath  ?  [3.]  To  set 
forth  the  extraordinary  confusion  which  his 
enemies  were  put  into,  and  the  consterna- 
tion that  seized  them;  as  if  the  earth  had 
trembled  and  the  foundations  of  the  world 
had  been  discovered,  v.  8,  16.  Who  can 
stand  before  God  when  he  is  angry  ?  [4.] 
To  show  how  ready  God  was  to  help  him : 
He  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly,  v.  11. 
God  hastened  to  his  succour,  and  came  to 
him  with  seasonable  relief,  though  he  had 
seemed  at  a  distance ;  yet  he  was  a  God 
hiding  himself  (Isa.  xlv.  15),  for  he  made 
darkness  his  pavilion  {v.  12),  for  the  amaze- 
ment of  his  enemies  and  the  protection  of  his 
own  people. 

(4.)  'lliat  God  manifested  his  particular 
favour  and  kindness  to  him  in  these  deliver- 
ances (u.  20)  •  He  delivered  me,  because  he 
delighted  in  me.  The  deliverance  came  not 
from  common  providence,  but  covenant-love; 
he  was  herein  treated  as  a  favourite :  so  he 
perceived  by  the  communications  of  divine 
grace  and  comfort  to  his  soul  with  these  de- 
liverances, and  the  communion  he  had  with 
God  in  them.  Herein  he  was  a  type  of 
Christ,  whom  God  upheld  because  he  de- 
lighted in  him,  Isa.  xlii.  1,  2. 

2.  He  magnifies  the  great  successes  God 
had  crowned  him  with.  He  had  not  only 
preserved  but  prospered  him.  He  was 
i)lessed,  (I.)  With  liberty  and  enlargement. 
He  was  brought  into  a  large  place  (p.  20), 
where  he  had  room  to  thrive  ;  and  his  steps 
were  enlarged  under  him,  so  that  he  had  room 
to  stir  {v.  37),  being  no  longer  straitened 
and  confined.  (2.)  With  military  skill,  and 
strength,  and  swiftness.  ITiough  he  was 
bred  up  to  the  crook,  he  was  well  instructed 
in  the  arts  of  war  and  qualified  for  the  toils 
and  perils  of  it.     Godj  having  called  him  to 
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iiglit  h  s  battles,  qualified  him  for  the  service. 
i:-frt  made  him  very  ingenious  CHe  teacheth 
my  hands  to  war,  v.  35.  And  this  ingenuity 
was  as  good  as  strength,  for  it  follows,  "  so 
that  a  bow  of  steel  is  broken  by  my  arms," 
not  so  much  by  main  force  as  by  dexterity), 
and  very  vigorous  and  valiant  (Thou  hast 
girded  me  with  strength  to  battle,  v.  40.  He 
gives  God  the  gbry  of  all  his  courage  and 
ability  for  service),  and  very  expeditious  : 
He  maketh  my  feet  swift  like  hinds' feet  (v.  34), 
which  is  of  great  advantage  both  in  charging 
and  retreating.  (3.)  With  victory  over  his 
enemies,  not  only  Saul  and  Absalom,  but  the 
Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Syrians, 
and  other  neighbouring  nations,  whom  he 
subdued  and  made  tributaries  to  Israel. 
His  wonderful  victories  are  here  described, 
V.  38 — 43.  They  were  speedy  victories  (I 
turned  not  again  till  I  had  consumed  them,  v. 
38),  and  complete  \'ictories.  The  enemies  of 
Israel  were  wounded,  destroyed,  consumed,  fell 
under  his  feet,  trampled  upon,  and  disabled 
to  rise,  and  their  necks  lay  at  his  mercy. 
They  cried  both  to  earth  and  heaven  for 
helj),  but  in  vain.  There  was  iione  to  save, 
none  that  durst  appear  for  them.  God  an- 
swered  them  not,  for  they  were  not  on  his 
side,  nor  did  they  cry  unto  him  till  they  were 
brought  to  the  last  extremity.  Being  thus 
abandoned,  they  became  an  easy  prey  to 
David's  righteous  and  victorious  sword,  so 
that  he  beat  them  as  small  as  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  which  is  scattered  by  the  wind  and 
trodden  on  by  every  foot.  (4.)  With  ad- 
vancement to  honour  and  power.  To  this 
he  was  anointed  before  his  troubles  began, 
and  at  length,  post  tot  discrimina  rerum — 
after  all  his  dangers  and  disasters,  he  gained 
his  point.  God  made  his  way  perfect  (v.  33), 
gave  him  success  in  all  his  undertakings, 
set  him  upon  his  high  places  (v.  34),  denoting 
both  safety  and  dignity.  God's  gentleness, 
his  grace  and  tender  mercy,  made  him  great 
(v.  36),  gave  him  great  wealth,  and  great 
authority,  and  a  name  like  that  of  the  great 
men  of  the  earth.  He  was  kept  to  be  the 
head  of  the  heathen  (v.  44) ;  his  signal  pre- 
servations evinced  that  he  was  designed  and 
reserved  for  something  great — to  rule  over 
all  Israel,  notwithstanding  the  strivings  of 
the  people,  and  so  that  those  whom  he  had 
not  known  should  serve  him,  many  of  the 
nations  that  lay  remote.  Thus  he  was  lifted 
up  on  high,  as  high  as  the  throne,  above 
those  that  rose  up  against  him,  v.  49. 

V.  The  comfortable  reflections  he  makes 
upon  his  own  integrity,  which  God,  by  those 
wonderful  deliverances,  had  graciously  owned 
and  witnessed  to,  v.  21 — 25.  He  means 
especially  his  integrity  with  reference  to  Saul 
and  Ishbosheth,  Absalom  and  Sheba,  and 
those  who  either  opposed  his  coming  to  the 
crown  or  endeavoured  to  dethrone  him. 
They  falsely  accused  him  and  misrepresented 
him,  but  he  had  the  testimony  of  his  con- 
science for  him  that  he  was  not  an  ambitious 
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aspiring  man,  a  false  and  bloody  man,  as 
they  called  him, — that  he  had  never  taken 
any  indirect  unlawful  courses  to  secure  or 
raise  himself,  but  in  his  whole  conduct  had 
kept  in  the  way  of  his  duty, — and  that  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  conversation  he  had, 
for  the  main,  made  religion  his  business,  so 
that  he  could  take  God's  favours  to  him  as 
the  rewards  of  his  righteousness,  not  of  debt, 
but  of  grace.  God  had  recompensed  him, 
though  not  for  his  righteousness,  as  if  that 
had  merited  any  thing  at  the  hand  of  God, 
yet  according  to  his  righteousness,  which  he 
was  well  pleased  with,  and  had  an  eye  to. 
His  conscience  ■witnessed  for  him,  1.  That 
he  had  made  the  word  of  God  his  rule,  and 
had  kept  to  it,  v.  23.  Wherever  he  was, 
God's  judgments  were  before  him  as  his 
guide ;  whithersoever  he  went,  he  took  his 
religion  along  with  him ;  and  though  he  was 
forced  to  depart  from  his  country,  and  sent, 
as  it  were,  to  serve  other  gods,  yet,  as  for 
God's  statutes,  he  did  not  depart  from  them, 
but  kept  the  way  of  the  Lord  and  walked  in 
it.  2.  That  he  had  carefully  avoided  the 
bye-paths  of  sin.  He  had  not  wickedly  de- 
parted from  his  God.  He  could  not  say  but 
that  he  had  taken  some  false  steps,  but  he 
had  not  deserted  God,  nor  forsaken  his  way. 
Sins  of  infirmity  he  could  not  acquit  himself 
from,  but  the  grace  of  God  had  kept  him  from 
presumptuous  sins.  Though  he  had  some- 
times weakly  departed  from  his  duty,  he  had 
never  wickedly  departed  from  his  God.  By 
this  it  appeared  that  he  was  upright  before 
God,  or  to  God  (in  his  sight,  and  with  an  eye 
to  him),  that  he  kept  himself  from  his  own 
iniquity,  not  only  from  that  particular  sin  of 
killing  Saul  when  it  was  in  the  power  of  his 
hand  to  do  it,  but,  in  general,  he  was  afraid 
of  sin  and  watchful  against  it,  and  made 
conscience  of  what  he  said  and  did.  The 
matter  of  Uriah  is  an  exception  (1  Kings 
XV.  5),  like  that  in  Hezekiah's  character, 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  31.  Note,  A  careful  abstain- 
ing from  our  own  iniquity  is  one  of  the  best 
evidences  of  our  own  integrity ;  and  the  tes- 
timony of  our  conscience  for  us  that  we  have 
done  so  will  be  such  a  rejoicing  as  will  not 
only  lessen  the  griefs  of  an  afflicted  state,  but 
increase  the  comforts  of  a  prosperous  state. 
David  reflected  with  more  comfort  upon  his 
victories  over  his  own  iniquity  than  upon  his 
conquest  of  Goliath  and  all  the  hosts  of  the 
uncircumcised  Philistines ;  and  the  witne-ss 
of  his  own  heart  to  his  uprightness  was 
sweeter  though  more  silent  music  than 
theirs  that  sang,  David  has  slain  his  ten 
thousands.  If  a  great  man  be  a  good  man, 
his  goodness  will  be  much  more  his  satis- 
faction than  his  greatness.  Let  favour  be 
shown  to  the  upright,  and  his  uprightness 
will  sweeten  it,  will  double  it. 

VI.  The  comfortable  prospects  he  has  of 
God's  further  favour.  As  he  looks  back,  so 
he  looks  forward,  with  pleasure,  and  assures 
himself  of  the  kindness  God  has  in  store 
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for  all  the  saints,  for  himself,  and  also  for  his 
seed. 

I.  For  all  good  people,  v.  26 — 28.  As 
God  had  dealt  with  him  according  to  his 
uprightness,  so  he  will  with  all  others.  He 
takes  occasion  here  to  lay  down  the  esta- 
blished rules  of  God's  procedure  with  the 
children  of  men : — 

(1.)  That  he  will  do  good  to  those  that  are 
upright  in  their  hearts.  As  we  are  found 
towards  God,  he  will  be  found  towards  us. 
[1.]  God's  mercy  and  grace  will  be  the  joy 
of  those  that  are  merciful  and  gracious. 
Even  the  merciful  need  mercy,  and  they  shall 
obtain  it.  [2.]  God's  uprightness,  his  justice 
and  faithfulness,  will  be  the  joy  of  those  that 
are  upright,  just,  and  faithful,  both  towards 
God  and  man.  [3.]  God's  purity  and  holi- 
ness will  be  the  joy  of  those  that  are  pure 
and  holy,  who  therefore  give  thanks  at  the 
remembrance  thereof.  And,  if  any  of  these 
good  people  be  afflicted  people,  he  will  save 
them,  either  out  of  their  afflictions  or  by  and 
after  them.     On  the  other  hand, 

(2.)  That  those  who  turn  aside  to  crooked 
ways  he  will  lead  forth  with  the  workers  of 
iniquity,  as  he  says  in  another  psalm.  With 
the  froward  he  will  wrestle;  and  those  with 
whom  God  wrestles  are  sure  to  be  foiled. 
Woe  unto  him  that  strives  with  his  Maker! 
God  will  walk  contrary  to  those  that  walk 
contrary  to  him  and  be  displeased  with  those 
that  are  displeased  with  him.  As  for  the 
haughty,  his  eyes  are  upon  them,  marking 
them  out,  as  it  were,  to  be  brought  down ; 
for  he  resists  the  proud. 

2.  For  himself.  He  foresaw  that  his  con- 
quests and  kingdom  would  be  yet  further 
enlarged,  v.  45,  46.  Even  the  sons  of  the 
stranger,  that  would  hear  the  report  of  his 
victories  and  the  tokens  of  God's  presence 
with  him,  would  be  possessed  with  a  fear  of 
him,  would  be  forced  to  submit  to  him, 
though  feignedly,  and  would  be  obedient  to 
him.  The  successes  which  he  had  had  he 
looked  upon  as  earnests  of  more  and  means 
of  more.  Who  durst  oppose  him  by  whom 
so  many  had  been  overcome  ?  Thus  the  Son 
of  David  goes  on  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
Rev.  vi.  2.  His  gospel,  which  has  been  vic- 
torious, shall  be  so  more  and  more. 

3.  For  his  seed :  He  showeth  mercy  to  his 
Messiah  (y.  51),  not  only  to  David  himself, 
but  to  that  seed  of  his  for  evermore.  David 
was  himself  anointed  of  God,  not  a  usurper, 
but  duly  called  to  the  government  and  quali- 
fied for  it ;  therefore  he  doubted  not  but  God 
would  show  mercy  to  him,  that  mercy  which 
he  had  promised  not  to  take  from  him  nor  from 
his  posterity  (cA.  vii.  15, 16) ;  on  that  promise 
he  depends,  with  an  eye  to  Christ,  who  alone 
is  his  seed  for  evermore,  whose  throne  and 
kingdom  still  continue,  and  will  to  the  end, 
whereas  the  seed  and  lineage  of  David  are 
long  since  extinct.  See  Ps.  Ixxxix.  28,  29- 
Thus  all  his  joys  and  all  his  hopes  terminate, 
as  ours  should,  in  the  great  Redeemer. 
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The  hiflorian  U  now  dratviiig  tonaiJa  u  conclution  of  David'* 
reign,  and  lher«rore  gives  iis  an  account  liere,  I.  Oftoine  or  hi* 
last  word*,  which  he  (poke  by  iutpiintion,  and  which  leem  to 
have  rererence  to  hi>  «ced  thatuat  to  be  for  cverniure,  spoken  of 
in  the  close  of  the  foregninir  chapter,  ver.  1—".  II.  Of  the  great 
men,  especially  the  military  men,  that  were  employed  under  him, 
the  iirst  three  (ver.  8—17),  two  of  the  next  three  (ver.  18— SJ), 
and  then  the  thirty,  ver.  24 — 39. 

NOW  these  he  the  last  words  of 
David.  David  the  son  of  Jesse 
said,  and  the  man  who  was  raised  up 
on  high,  the  anointed  of  the  God  of 
Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Is- 
rael, said,  2  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
spake  by  me,  and  his  word  was  in  my 
tongue.  3  The  God  of  Israel  said, 
the  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me,  He 
that  ruleth  over  men  tnust  be  just, 
ruhng  in  the  fear  of  God.  4  And  he 
shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning, 
when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a  morning 
without  clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass 
springing  out  of  the  earth  by  clear 
shining  after  rain.  5  Although  my 
house  be  not  so  with  God;  yet  he 
hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant, ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure : 
for  this  is  all  my  salvation,  and  all  mg 
desire,  although  he  make  it  not  to 
grow.  6*  But  the  so?is  of  Belial  shall 
be  all  of  them  as  thorns  thrust  away, 
because  they  cannot  be  taken  with 
hands :  7  But  the  man  that  shall 
touch  them  must  be  fenced  with  iron 
and  the  staff  of  a  spear;  and  they 
shall  be  utterly  burned  with  fire  in 
the  same  place. 

We  have  here  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  king  David,  or  a  codicil  annexed  to  it, 
after  he  had  settled  the  crown  upon  Solomon 
and  his  treasures  upon  the  temple  which  was 
to  be  built.  The  last  words  of  great  and 
good  men  are  thought  worthy  to  be  in  a 
special  manner  remarked  and  remembered. 
David  would  have  those  taken  notice  of,  and 
added  either  to  his  Psalms  (as  they  are  here 
to  that  in  the  foregoing  chapter)  or  to  the 
chronicles  of  his  reign.  Those  words  espe- 
cially in  V.  5,  though  recorded  before,  we 
may  suppose  he  often  repeated  for  his  own 
consolation,  even  to  his  last  breath,  and 
therefore  they  are  called  his  last  words. 
When  we  find  death  approaching  we  should 
endeavour  both  to  honour  God  and  to  edify 
those  about  us  with  our  last  words.  Let 
those  that  have  had  long  experience  of  God's 
goodness  and  the  pleasantness  of  wisdom, 
when  they  come  to  finish  their  course,  leave 
a  record  of  that  experience  and  bear  their 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  promise.  We 
have  upon  record  the  last  words  of  Jacob 
and  Moses,  and  here  of  David,  designed,  as 
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those,  for  a  legacy  to  those  that  were  left  be- 
hind.    We  are  here  told, 

I.  Whose  last  will  and  testament  this  is. 
This  is  related  either,  as  is  usual,  by  the 
testator  himself,  or,  rather,  by  the  historian, 
V.  1.  He  is  described,  1.  By  the  meanness 
of  his  original:  He  was  the  son  of  Jesse.  It 
is  good  for  those  who  are  advanced  to  be 
corner-stones  and  top-stones  to  be  reminded, 
and  often  to  remind  themselves,  of  the  rock 
out  of  which  they  were  hewn.  2.  The  height 
of  his  elevation :  He  was  raised  up  on  high, 
as  one  favoured  of  God,  and  designed  for 
something  great,  raised  up  as  a  prince,  to  sit 
higher  than  his  neighbours,  and  as  a  prophet, 
to  see  further;  for,  (1.)  He  was  the  anointed 
of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  so  was  serviceable 
to  the  people  of  God  in  their  civil  interests, 
the  protection  of  their  country  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  among  them.  (2.)  He 
was  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  and  so  was 
serviceable  to  them  in  their  rehgious  exer- 
cises. He  penned  the  psalms,  set  the  tunes, 
appointed  both^the  singers  and  the  instru- 
ments of  music,  by  which  the  devotions  of 
good  people  were  much  excited  and  enlarged. 
Note,  The  singing  of  psalms  is  a  sweet  or- 
dinance, very  agreeable  to  those  that  delight 
in  praising  God.  It  is  reckoned  among  the 
honours  to  which  David  was  raised  up  that 
he  was  a  psalmist :  in  that  he  was  as  truly 
great  as  in  his  being  the  anointed  of  the  God 
of  Jacob.  Note,  It  is  true  preferment  to  be 
serviceable  to  the  church  in  acts  of  devotion 
and  instrumental  to  promote  the  blessed 
work  of  prayer  and  praise.  Observe,  Was 
David  a  prince?  He  was  so  for  Jacob. 
Was  he  a  psalmist  ?  He  was  so  for  Israel. 
Note,  The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  is  given 
to  every  man  to  profit  withal,  and  therefore, 
as  every  man  has  received  the  gift,  so  let  him 
minister  the  same. 

II.  What  the  purport  of  it  is.  It  is  an 
account  of  his  communion  with  God.  Ob- 
serve, 

1.  What  God  said  to  him  both  for  his 
direction  and  for  his  encouragement  as  a 
king,  and  to  be,  in  like  manner,  of  use  to  his 
successors.  Pious  persons  take  a  pleasure 
in  calling  to  mind  what  they  have  heard  from 
God,  in  recollecting  his  word,  and  revolving 
it  in  their  minds.  Thus  what  God  spoke 
once  David  heard  twice,  yea  often.    See  here, 

(1.)  Who  spoke:  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  Rock  of  Israel, 
which  some  think  is  an  intimation  of  the 
Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead — the  Fa- 
ther the  God  of  Israel,  the  Son  the  Rock  of 
Israel,  and  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  who  spoke  by  the  prophets, 
and  particularly  by  David,  and  whose  word 
was  not  only  in  his  heart,  but  in  his  tongue, 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  David  here  avows 
his  divine  inspiration,  that  in  his  psalms,  and 
in  this  composition,  The  Spirit  of  God  spoke 
by  him.  He,  and  other  holy  men,  spoke  and 
wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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This  puts  an  honour  upon  the  book  of 
Psalms,  and  recommends  them  to  our  use  in 
our  devotions,  that  they  are  words  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teaches. 

(2.)  What  was  spoken.  Here  seems  to 
be  a  distinction  made  between  what  the 
Spirit  of  God  spoke  by  David,  which  includes 
all  his  psalms,  and  what  the  Rock  of  Israel 
spoke  to  David,  which  concerned  himself 
and  his  family.  Let  ministers  observe  that 
those  by  whom  God  speaks  to  others  are 
concerned  to  hear  and  heed  what  he  speaks 
to  themselves.  Those  whose  ofiSce  it  is  to 
teach  others  their  duty  must  be  sure  to  learn 
and  do  their  own.  Now  that  which  is  here 
said  (t?.  3,  4)  may  be  considered,  [l.]  With 
application  to  David,  and  his  royal  family. 
And  so  here  is.  First,  The  duty  of  magis- 
trates enjoined  them.  When  a  king  was 
spoken  to  from  God  he  was  not  to  be  com- 
plimented with  the  height  of  his  dignity  and 
the  extent  of  his  power,  but  to  be  told  his 
duty.  "Must  is  for  the  king,"  we  say 
Here  is  a  must  for  the  king :  He  must  be  just, 
ruling  in  the  fear  of  God  j  and  so  must  all 
inferior  magistrates  in  their  places  Let 
rulers  remember  that  they  rule  over  men — 
not  over  beasts  which  they  may  enslave  and 
abuse  at  pleasure,  but  over  reasonable  crea- 
tures and  of  the  same  rank  with  themselves. 
They  rule  over  men  that  have  their  follies 
and  infirmities,  and  therefore  must  be  borne 
with.  They  rule  over  men,  but  under  God, 
and  for  him;  and  therefore,  1.  They  must 
be  just,  both  to  those  over  whom  they  rule, 
in  allowing  them  their  rights  and  properties, 
and  between  those  over  whom  they  rule, 
using  their  power  to  right  the  injured  against 
the  injurious  ;  see  Deut.  i.  16,  17.  It  is  not 
enough  that  they  do  no  wrong,  but  they 
must  not  Buflfer  wrong  to  be  done.  2.  They 
must  rule  in  the  fear  of  God,  that  is,  they 
must  themselves  be  possessed  with  a  fear  of 
God,  by  which  they  will  be  effectually  re- 
strained from  all  acts  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression. Nehemiah  was  so  (Neh.  v.  1 5)  So 
did  not  I,  because  of  the  fear  of  God),  and 
Joseph,  Gen.  xlii.  18.  They  must  also  en- 
deavour to  promote  the  fear  of  God  (that  is, 
the  practice  of  religion)  among  those  over 
whom  they  rule.  The  magistrate  is  to  be 
the  keeper  of  both  tables,  and  to  protect 
both  godliness  and  honesty.  Secondly,  Pros- 
perity promised  them  if  they  do  this  duty. 
He  that  rules  in  the  fear  of  God  shall  be  as 
the  light  of  the  morning,  v.  4.  Light  is  sweet 
and  pleasant,  and  he  that  does  his  duty  shall 
have  the  comfort  of  it ;  his  rejoicing  will  be 
the  testimony  of  his  conscience.  Light  is 
bright,  and  a  good  prince  is  illustrious ;  his 
justice  and  piety  will  be  his  honour.  Light 
is  a  blessing,  nor  are  there  any  greater  and 
more  extensive  blessings  to  the  public  than 
princes  that  rule  in  the  fear  of  God.  As  the 
light  of  the  morning,  which  is  most  welcome 
after  the  darkness  of  the  night  (so  was  David's 
government  after  Saul's,  Ps.  Ixxv.  3),  which 
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is  increasing,  shines  more  and  more  to  the 
perfect  day,  siich  is  the  growing  lustre  of  a 
good  government.  It  is  likewise  compared 
to  the  tender  grass,  which  the  earth  produces 
for  the  service  of  man;  it  brings  with  it  a 
harvest  of  blessings.  See  Ps.  Ixxii.  6,  16, 
I  which  were  also  some  of  the  last  words  of 
David,  and  seem  to  refer  to  those  recorded 
here.  [2.]  With  application  to  Christ,  the 
Son  of  David,  and  then  it  must  all  be  taken 
as  a  prophecy,  and  the  original  will  bear  it : 
There  shall  be  a  ruler  among  men,  or  over 
men,  that  shall  he  just,  and  shall  rule  in  the 
fear  of  God,  that  is,  shall  order  the  affairs  of 
religion  and  divine  worship  according  to  his 
Father's  will ;  and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of 
the  morning,  &c.,  for  he  is  the  light  of  the 
world,  and  as  the  tender  grass,  for  he  is  the 
branch  of  the  Lord,  and  the  fruit  of  the  earth, 
Isa.  iv.  2.  Compare  this  with  those  promises 
of  Christ  which  speak  of  his  reigning  in 
righteousness  and  being  of  quick  understand- 
ing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  Isa.  xi.  1 — 5 ; 
xxxii.  1,  2  ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  2.  God,  by  the  Spirit, 
gave  David  the  foresight  of  this,  to  comfort 
liim  under  the  many  calamities  of  his  family 
and  the  melancholy  prospects  he  had  of  the 
degeneracy  of  his  seed. 

2.  "What  comfortable  use  he  made  of  this 
which  God  spoke  to  him,  and  what  were  his 
devout  meditations  on  it,  by  way  of  reply,  v.  5. 
It  is  not  unlike  his  meditation  on  occasion  of 
such  a  message,  2  Sam.  vii.  1 8,  &c.  That  which 
goes  ])efore  the  Rock  of  Israel  spoke  to  him ; 
tills  the  Spirit  of  God  spoke  by  him,  and  it  is 
a  most  excellent  confession  of  his  faith  and 
hope  in  the  everlasting  covenant.     Here  is, 

(I.)  Trouble  supposed :  Although  my  house 
be  not  so  with  God,  and  although  he  make  it 
not  to  grow.  David's  family  was  not  so  with 
God  as  is  described  (v.  3,  4),  and  as  he  could 
wish,  not  so  good,  not  so  happy ;  it  had  not 
been  so  while  he  lived ;  he  foresaw  it  would 
not  be  so  when  he  was  gone,  that  his  house 
v/ould  be  neither  so  pious  nor  so  prosperous 
as  one  might  have  expected  the  offspring  of 
such  a  father  to  be.  [l.l  Not  so  with  God. 
Note,  We  and  ours  are  that  really  which  we 
are  with  God.  This  was  what  David's  heart 
was  upon  concerning  his  children,  that  they 
might  be  right  with  God,  faithful  to  him  and 
zealous  for  him.  But  the  children  of  godly 
parents  are  often  neither  so  holy  nor  so 
happy  as  might  be  expected.  We  must  be 
made  to  know  that  it  is  corruption,  not 
grace,  that  runs  in  the  blood,  that  the  race 
is  not  to  the  swift,  but  that  God  gives  his 
Spirit  as  a  free-agent.  [2.]  Not  made  to 
grow,  in  number,  in  power;  it  is  God  that 
makes  families  to  grow  or  not  to  grow,  Ps. 
cvii.  41.  Good  men  have  often  the  melan- 
choly prospect  of  a  declining  family.  David's 
house  was  typical  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
which  is  his  house,  Heb.  iii.  3.  Suppose 
this  be  not  so  with  God  as  we  could  wish, 
suppose  it  1)6  diminished,  distressed,  dis- 
graced, and  weakened,  by  errors  and  coiTup- 
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tions,  yea,  almost  e.xtinct,  yet  God  has  made 
a  covenant  with  the  church's  head,  the  Son 
of  David,  that  he  will  preserve  to  him  a  seed^ 
that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail 
against  his  house.  This  our  Saviour  com- 
forted himself  with  in  his  sufferings,  that  the 
covenant  with  him  stood  firm,Isa.liii.lO — 12, 

(2.)  Comfort  ensured :  Yet  he  hath  made 
with  me  an  everlasting  covenant.  Whatever 
trouble  a  child  of  God  may  have  the  prospect 
of,  still  he  has  some  comfort  or  other  to  ba- 
lance it  with  (2  Cor.  iv.  8,  9),  and  there  is 
none  like  this  of  the  Psalmist,  which  may  be 
understood,  [l.]  Of  the  covenant  of  royalty 
(in  the  type)  which  God  made  with  David 
and  his  seed,  touching  the  kingdom,  Ps. 
cxxxii.  11,  12.  But,  [2.]  It  must  look  fur- 
ther, to  the  covenant  of  grace  made  with  all 
believers,  that  God  will  be,  in  Christ,  to  them 
a  God,  which  was  signified  by  the  covenant 
of  royalty,  and  therefore  the  promises  of  the 
covenant  are  called  the  sure  mercies  of  David, 
Isa.  Iv.  3.  It  is  this  only  that  is  the  everlast- 
ing covenant,  and  it  cannot  be  imagined  that 
David,  who,  in  so  many  of  his  psalms,  speaks 
so  clearly  concerning  Christ  and  the  grace  of 
the  gospel,  should  forget  it  in  his  last  words. 
God  has  made  a  covenant  of  grace  with  us  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  we  are  here  told.  First, 
That  it  is  an  everlasting  covenant,  from  ever- 
lasting in  the  contrivance  and  counsel  of  it, 
and  to  everlasting  in  the  continuance  and 
consequences  of  it.  Secondly,  That  it  is  or- 
dered, well  ordered  in  all  things,  admirably 
well,  to  advance  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
honour  of  the  Mediator,  together  with  the 
holiness  and  comfort  of  behevers.  It  is 
herein  well  ordered,  that  whatever  is  required 
in  the  covenant  is  promised,  and  that  every 
transgression  in  the  covenant  does  not  throw 
us  out  of  covenant,  and  that  it  puts  our  sal- 
vation, not  in  our  own  keeping,  but  in  the 
keeping  of  a  Mediator.  Thirdly,  ITiat  it  is 
sure,  and  therefore  sure  because  well  ordered ; 
the  general  offer  of  it  is  sure  ;  the  promised 
mercies  are  sure  on  the  performance  of  the 
conditions.  The  particular  apphcation  of  it 
to  true  believers  is  sure ;  it  is  sure  to  all  the 
seed.  Fourthly,  That  it  is  all  our  salvation. 
Nothing  but  this  will  save  us,  and  this  is 
sufficient:  it  is  this  only  upon  which  our 
salvation  depends.  Fifthly,  That  therefore 
it  must  be  all  our  desire.  Let  me  have  an 
interest  in  this  covenant  and  the  promises  of 
it,  and  I  have  enough,  I  desire  no  more. 

3.  Here  is  the  doom  of  the  sons  of  Belial 
read,  v.  6,  7.  (1.)  They  shall  be  thrust  away 
as  thorns — rejected,  abandoned.  They  are 
like  thorns,  not  to  be  touched  with  hands,  so 
passionate  and  furious  that  they  cannot  bo 
managed  or  dealt  with  by  a  wise  and  faithful 
reproof,  but  must  be  restrained  by  law  and 
the  sword  of  justice  (Ps.  xxxii.  9) ;  and  there- 
fore, like  thorns,  (2.)  They  shall,  at  length, 
be  utterly  burnt  with  fire  in  the  same  place, 
Heb.  vi.  8.  Now  this  is  intended,  [1.] 
As  a  direction  to  magistrates  to  use  theii 
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power  for  the  punisliing  and  suppressing  of 
wickedness.  Let  them  thrust  away  the  sons 
•  of  Belial;  see  Ps.  ci.  8.  Or,  [2.]  As  a  cau- 
tion to  magistrates,  and  particularly  to  Da- 
vid's sons  and  successors,  to  see  that  they 
be  not  themselves  sons  of  Belial  (as  too  many 
of  them  were),  for  then  neither  the  dignity 
of  their  place  nor  their  relation  to  David 
would  secure  them  from  being  thrust  away 
by  the  righteous  judgments  of  God.  Though 
men  could  not  deal  with  them,  God  would. 
Or,  [3.]  As  a  prediction  of  the  ruin  of  all  the 
implacable  enemies  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
There  are  enemies  without,  that  openly  op- 
pose it  and  fight  against  it,  and  enemies 
within,  that  secretly  betray  it  and  are  false 
to  it ;  both  are  sons  of  Belial,  children  of  the 
wicked  one,  of  the  serpent's  seed ;  both  are 
as  thorns,  grievous  and  vexatious :  but  both 
shall  be  so  thrust  away  as  that  Christ  will 
set  up  his  kingdom  in  despite  of  their  en- 
mity, will  go  through  them  (Isa.  xxvii.  4),  and 
will,  in  due  time,  bless  his  church  with  such 
peace  that  there  shall  be  no  pricking  brier  nor 
grieving  thorn.  And  those  that  will  not  re- 
pent, to  give  glory  to  God,  shall,  in  the 
judgment-day  (to  which  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast  refers  this),  be  burnt  with  unquench- 
able fire.     See  Luke  xix.  27. 

8  These  6e  the  names  of  the  mighty 
men  whom  David  had  :  The  Tachmo- 
nite  that  sat  in  the  seat,  chief  among 
the  captains  ;  the  same  was  Adino  the 
Eznite  :  he  lift  up  his  sjyear  against 
eight  hundred,  whom  he  slew  at  one 
time.  9  And  after  him  was  Eleazar 
the  son  of  Dodo  the  Ahohite,  one  of 
the  three  mighty  men  with  David, 
when  they  defied  the  PhiHstines  that 
were  there  gathered  together  to  battle, 
and  the  men  of  Israel  were  gone  away  : 
10  He  arose,  and  smote  the  Philis- 
tines until  his  hand  was  weary,  and 
his  hand  clave  unto  the  sword :  and 
the  Lord  wrought  a  great  victory 
that  day;  and  the  people  returned 
after  him  only  to  spoil.  11  And  after 
him  icas  Shammah  the  son  of  Agee  the 
Hararite.  And  the  Philistines  were 
gathered  together  into  a  troop,  where 
was  a  piece  of  ground  full  of  len tiles  : 
and  the  people  fled  from  the  Philis- 
tines. 12  But  he  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  ground,  and  defended  it,  and 
slew  the  PhiHstines :  and  the  Lord 
wrought  a  great  victory.  13  And 
three  of  the  thirty  chief  went  down, 
and  came  to  David  in  the  harvest 
time  unto  the  cave  of  Adullam  :  and, 
the   troop  of  the   Philistines  pitched 
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in  the  valley  of  Rephaim.     14  And 


David  was  then  in  a  hold,  and  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  loas  then 
mBeth-lehem.  15  And  David  longed, 
and  said,  Oh  that  one  would  give  me 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  v/ell  of 
Beth-lehem,  which  is  by  the  gate ! 
16'  And  the  three  mighty  men  brake 
through  the  host  of  tlie  Philistines, 
and  drew  water  out  of  the  well  of 
Beth-lehem,  that  was  by  the  gate,  and 
took  it,  and  brought  it  to  David : 
nevertheless  he  would  not  drink  there- 
of, but  poured  it  out  unto  the  Lord. 
17  And  he  said.  Be  it  far  from  me,  O 
Lord,  that  I  should  do  this  :  is  not 
this  the  blood  of  the  men  that  went 
in  jeopardy  of  their  lives  ?  therefore 
he  would  not  drink  it.  These  things 
did  these  three  mighty  men.  18  And 
Abishai,  the  brother  of  Joab,  the  son 
of  Zeruiah,  was  chief  among  three. 
And  he  lifted  up  his  spear  against 
three  hundred,  and  slew  them,  and 
had  the  name  among  three.  19  Was 
he  not  most  honourable  of  three? 
therefore  he  was  their  captain  :  how- 
beit  he  attained  not  unto  the  Jirst 
three.  20  And  Benaiah  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  the  son  of  a  valiant  man, 
of  Kabzeel,  who  had  done  many  acts, 
he  slew  two  lionlike  men  of  Moab : 
he  went  down  also  and  slew  a  lion  in 
the  midst  of  a  pit  in  time  of  snow : 
21  And  he  slew  an  Egyptian,  a  goodly 
man :  and  the  Egyptian  had  a  spear 
in  his  hand;  but  he  went  down  to 
him  with  a  staff,  and  plucked  the 
spear  out  of  the  Egyptian's  hand,  and 
slew  him  with  his  own  spear.  22 
These  things  did  Benaiah  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  and  had  the  name  among 
three  mighty  men.  23  He  was  more 
honourable  than  the  thirty,  but  he 
attained  not  to  the  Jiist  three.  And 
David  set  him  over  his  guard.  24 
Asahel  the  brother  of  Joab  was  one  of 
the  thirty  ;  Elhanan  the  son  of  Dodo 
of  Beth-lehem,  25  Shammah  the 
Harodite,  Elika  the  Harodite,  2G 
Helez  the  Paltite,  Ira  the  son  of  Ik- 
kesh  the  Tekoite,  27  Abiezer  the 
Anethothite,  Mebunnai  the  Husha- 
thite,  28  Zalmon  the  Ahohite,  Ma- 
harai  the  Netophathite,      29  Heleb 
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the  son  of  Baanali,  a  Netophathite, 
Ittai  the  son  of  Ribai  out  of  Gibeah 
of  the  children  of  Benjamin,  30  Be- 
naiah  the  Pirathonite,  Hiddai  of  the 
brooks  of  Gaash,  31  Abi-albon  the 
Arbathite,  Azmaveth  the  Barhumite, 
32  Ehahba  the  Shaalbonite,  of  the 
sons  of  Jashen,  Jonathan,  33  Sham- 
mah  the  Hararite,  Ahiam  the  son  of 
Sharar  the  Hararite,  34  EHphelet 
the  son  of  Ahasbai,  the  son  of  the 
Maachathite,  Eham  the  son  of  Ahi- 
thophel  the  Gilonite,  35  Hezrai  the 
Carmelite,  Paarai  the  Arbite,  36 
Igal  the  son  of  Nathan  of  Zobah, 
Bani  the  Gadite,  37  Zelek  the  Am- 
monite, Nahari  the  Beerothite,  ar- 
mourbearer  to  Joab  the  son  of  Ze- 
ruiah,  38  Ira  an  Ithrite,  Gareb  an 
Ithrite,  39  Uriah  the  Hittite :  thirty 
and  seven  in  all. 


I.  The  catalogue  which  the  historian  has 
here  left  upon  record  of  the  great  soldiers 
that  were  in  David's  time  is  intended,  1.  For 
the  honour  of  David,  who  trained  them  up  in 
the  arts  and  exercises  of  war,  and  set  them 
an  example  of  conduct  and  courage.  It  is 
the  reputation  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  a 
l^rince  to  be  attended  and  served  by  such 
i)rave  men  as  are  here  described.  2.  For  the 
honour  of  those  worthies  themselves,  who 
were  instrumental  to  bring  David  to  the 
crown,  settle  and  protect  him  in  the  throne, 
and  enlarge  his  conquests.  Note,  Those 
that  in  public  stations  venture  themselves, 
and  lay  out  themselves,  to  serve  the  interests 
of  their  country,  are  worthy  of  double  ho- 
nour, both  to  be  respected  by  those  of  their 
own  age  and  to  be  remembered  by  posterity. 
3.  To  excite  those  that  come  after  to  a  gene- 
rous emulation.  4.  To  show  how  much  re- 
ligion contributes  to  the  inspiring  of  men 
with  true  courage.  David,  both  by  his 
psalms  and  by  his  offerings  for  the  service  of 
the  temple,  greatly  promoted  piety  among 
the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  (1  Chron.  xxix. 
6),  and,  when  they  became  famous  for  piety, 
they  became  famous  for  bravery. 

II.  Now  these  mighty  men  are  here  di- 
vided into  three  ranks  : — 

1 .  The  first  three,  who  had  done  the  greatest 
exploits  and  thereby  gained  the  greatest  re- 
putation— Adino  {v.  8),  Eleazar  (v.  9,  10), 
and  Shammah,  u.  1 1 , 1 2.  I  do  not  remember 
that  we  read  of  any  of  these,  or  of  their 
actions,  any  where  in  all  the  story  of  David 
but  here  and  in  the  parallel  place,  1  Chron. 
xi.  Many  great  and  remarkable  events  are 
passed  by  in  the  annals,  which  relate  rather 
the  blemishes  than  the  glories  of  David's 
reign,  especially  after  his  sin  in  the  matter  of 
Uriah ;  so  that  we  may  conclude  his  reign  to 
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have  been  really  more  .llustrious  than  it  has 
appeared  to  us  while  reading  the  records  of 
it.  The  exploits  of  this  brave  triumvirate  are 
he're  recorded.  They  signalized  themselves 
in  the  wars  of  Israel  against  their  enemies, 
especially  the  Philistines.  (].)  Adino  slew 
800  at  once  with  his  spear.  (2.)  Eleazar  de- 
lied  the  Philistines,  as  they  by  Goliath,  had 
defied  Israel,  but  with  better  success  and 
greater  bravery;  for  when  the  men  of  Israel 
had  gone  away,  he  not  only  kept  his  ground, 
but  arose,  and  smote  the  Philistines,  on  whom 
God  struck  a  terror  equal  to  the  courage 
with  which  this  great  hero  was  inspired. 
His  hand  was  weary,  and  yet  it  clave  to  his 
sword ;  as  long  as  he  had  any  strength  re- 
maining he  held  his  weapon  and  followed 
his  blow.  Thus,  in  the  service  of  God,  we 
should  keep  up  the  willingness  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  8i)irit,  notwithstanding  the  weak- 
ness and  weariness  of  the  flesh — faint,  yet 
pursuing  (Judg.  viii.  4),  the  hand  weary,  yet 
not  quitting  the  sword.  Now  that  Eleazar 
had  beaten  the  enemy,  the  men  of  Israel, 
who  had  gone  away  from  the  battle  (v.  9), 
returned  to  spoil,  v.  10.  It  is  common  for 
those  who  quit  the  field  when  any  thing  is 
to  be  done  to  hasten  to  it  when  any  thing  is 
to  be  gotten.  (3.)  Shammah  met  with  a 
party  of  the  enemy,  that  were  foraging,  and 
routed  them,  v.  11,  12.  But  observe,  both 
concerning  this  exploit  and  the  former,  it  is 
here  said,  The  Lord  wrought  a  great  victory. 
Note,  How  great  soever  the  bravery  of  the 
instruments  is,  the  praise  of  the  achievement 
must  be  given  to  God.  These  fought  the 
battles,  but  God  wrought  the  victory.  Let 
not  the  strong  man  then  glory  in  his  strength, 
nor  in  any  of  his  military  operations,  but  let 
him  that  glories  glory  in  the  Lord. 

2.  The  next  three  were  distinguished  from, 
and  dignified  above,  the  thirty,  but  attained 
not  to  the  first  three,  v.  23.  All  great  men 
are  not  of  the  same  size.  Many  a  bright 
and  benign  star  there  is  which  is  not  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  many  a  good  ship  not 
of  the  first  rate.  Of  this  second  triumvirate 
two  only  are  named,  Abishai  and  Benaiah, 
whom  we  have  often  met  with  in  the  story  of 
David,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  not  in- 
ferior in  serviceableness,  though  they  were 
in  dignity,  to  the  first  three.     Here  is, 

(1.)  A  brave  action  of  these  three  in  con- 
junction. They  attended  David  in  his  trou- 
bles, when  he  absconded,  in  the  cave  of  Adul- 
1am  {v.  13),  suffered  with  him,  and  therefore 
were  afterwards  preferred  by  him.  When 
David  and  his  brave  men  who  attended  him, 
who  had  acted  so  vigorously  against  the  Phi- 
listines, were,  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  in 
Saul's  reign,  driven  to  shelter  themselves 
from  his  rage  in  caves  and  strong  holds,  no 
marvel  that  the  Philistines  pitched  in  the 
valley  of  Rephaim,  and  put  a  garrison  even 
in  Bethlehem  itself,  v.  13,  14,  If  the  church's 
guides  are  so  misled  as  to  persecute  some  of 
her  best  friends  and  champions,  the  common 
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enemy  will,  no  doubt,  get  advantage  by  it. 
If  David  had  had  his  liberty,  Bethlehem 
would  not  have  been  now  in  the  Philistines' 
hands.  But,  being  so,  we  are  here  told,  [l.] 
How  earnestly  David  longed  for  the  water  of 
the  well  of  Bethlehem.  Some  make  it  a 
pubhc-spirited  wish,  and  that  he  meant,  "  O 
that  we  could  drive  the  garrison  of  the  Phi- 
listines out  of  Bethlehem,  and  make  that  be- 
loved city  of  mine  our  own  again !"  the  well 
being  put  for  the  city,  as  the  river  often  sig- 
nifies the  country  it  passes  through.  But,  if 
he  meant  so,  those  about  him  did  not  under- 
stand him ;  therefore  it  seems  rather  to  be  an 
instance  of  his  weakness.  It  was  harvest- 
time  ;  the  weather  was  hot ;  he  was  thirsty  ; 
perhaps  good  water  was  scarce,  and  therefore 
he  earnestly  wished,  "  O  that  I  could  but 
have  one  draught  of  the  water  of  the  well  of 
Bethlehem !"  With  the  water  of  that  well 
he  had  often  refreshed  himself  when  he  was 
a  youth,  and  nothing  now  will  serve  him  but 
that,  though  it  is  almost  impossible  to  come 
at  it.  He  strangely  indulged  a  humour  which 
he  could  give  no  reason  for.  Other  water 
might  quench  his  thirst  as  well,  but  he  had  a 
fancy  for  that  above  any.  It  is  folly  to  en- 
tertain such  fancies  and  greater  folly  to  insist 
upon  the  gratification  of  them.  We  ought  to 
check  our  appetites  when  they  go  out  inor- 
dinately towards  those  things  that  really 
are  more  pleasant  and  grateful  than  other 
things  CBe  not  desirous  of  dainties),  much 
more  when  they  are  thus  set  upon  such 
things  as  only  please  a  humour.  [2.]  How 
bravely  his  three  mighty  men,  Abishai,  Ben- 
aiah,  and  another  not  named,  ventured  through 
the  camp  of  the  Philistines,  upon  the  very 
mouth  of  danger,  and  fetched  water  from  the 
well  of  Bethlehem,  without  David's  know- 
ledge, V.  16.  When  he  wished  for  it  he  was 
far  from  desiring  that  any  of  his  men  should 
venture  their  lives  for  it ;  but  those  three  did, 
to  show.  First,  How  much  they  valued  their 
prince,  and  with  what  pleasure  they  could 
run  the  greatest  hazards  and  undergo  the 
greatest  hardships  in  his  service.  David, 
though  anointed  king,  was  as  yet  an  exile,  a 
poor  prince  that  had  no  external  advantages 
to  recommend  him  to  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  his  attendants,  nor  was  he  in  any  capacity 
to  prefer  or  reward  them ;  yet  those  three 
were  thus  zealous  for  his  satisfaction,  firmly 
believing  the  time  of  recompthice  would  come. 
Let  us  be  willing  to  venture  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  even  when  it  is  a  suffering  cause,  as 
those  who  are  assured  that  it  will  prevail  and 
that  we  shall  not  lose  by  it  at  last.  Were 
they  so  forward  to  expose  themselves  upon 
the  least  hint  of  their  prince's  mind  and  so 
ambitious  to  please  him  ?  And  shall  not 
we  covet  to  approve  ourselves  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  by  a  ready  compliance  with  every  inti- 
mation of  his  will  given  us  by  his  word. 
Spirit,  and  providence  ?  Secondly,  How  little 
they  feared  the  Philistines.  They  were  glad 
of  an  occasion  to  defy  them.     Whether  they 
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broke  through  the  host  clandestinely,  and 
with  such  art  that  the  Philistines  did  not  dis- 
cover them,  or  openly,  and  with  such  terror 
in  their  looks  that  the  Philistines  durst  not 
oppose  them,  is  not  certain  ;  it  should  seem, 
they  forced  their  way,  sword  in  hand.  But 
see,  [3.]  How  self-denyingly  David,  when  he 
had  this  far-fetched  dear-bought  water, /^owrerf 
it  out  before  the  Lord,  v.\7.  First,  Thus  he 
would  show  the  tender  regard  he  had  to  the 
lives  of  his  soldiers,  and  how  far  he  was  from 
being  prodigal  of  their  blood,  Ps.  Ixxii.  14 
In  God's  sight  the  death  of  his  saints  is  pre- 
cious. Secondly,  Thus  he  would  testify  his 
sorrow  for  speaking  that  foolish  word  which 
occasioned  those  men  to  put  their  lives  in 
their  hands.  Great  men  should  take  heed 
what  they  say,  lest  any  bad  use  be  made  of  it 
by  those  about  them.  Thirdly,  Thus  he 
would  prevent  the  like  rashness  in  any  of  his 
men  for  the  future.  Fourthly,  Thus  he  would 
cross  his  own  foolish  fancy,  and  punish  him- 
self for  entertaining  and  indulging  it,  and 
show  that  he  had  sober  thoughts  to  correct 
his  rash  ones,  and  knew  how  to  deny  him- 
self even  in  that  which  he  was  most  fond  of. 
Such  generous  mortifications  become  the 
wise,  the  great,  and  the  good.  Fifthly,  Thus 
he  would  honour  God  and  give  glory  to  him. 
The  water  purchased  at  this  rate  he  thought 
too  precious  for  his  own  drinking  and  fit  only 
to  be  poured  out  to  God  as  a  drink-ofiering. 
If  it  was  the  blood  of  these  men,  it  was  God's 
due,  for  the  blood  was  always  his.  Sixthly, 
Bishop  Patrick  speaks  of  some  who  think 
that  David  hereby  showed  that  it  was  not 
material  water  he  longed  for,  but  the  Mes- 
siah, who  had  the  water  of  life,  who,  he  knew, 
should  be  born  at  Bethlehem,  which  the  Phi- 
listines therefore  should  not  be  able  to  de- 
stroy. Seventhly,  Did  David  look  upon  that 
water  as  very  precious  which  was  got  at  the 
hazard  of  these  men's  blood,  and  shall  not 
we  much  more  value  those  benefits  for  the 
purchasing  of  which  our  blessed  Saviour  shed 
his  blood  ?  Let  us  not  undervalue  the  blood 
of  the  covenant,  as  those  do  that  undervalue 
the  blessings  of  the  covenant. 

(2.)  The  brave  actions  of  two  of  them  on 
other  occasions.  Abishai  slew  300  men  at 
once,  V.  18,  19-  Benaiah  did  many  great 
things,  [l.]  He  slew  two  Moabites  that 
were  lion-hke  men,  so  bold  and  strong,  so 
fierce  and  furious.  [2.]  He  slew  a  lion  in  a 
pit,  either  in  his  own  defence,  as  Samson,  or 
perhaps  in  kindness  to  the  country,  a  lion 
that  had  done  mischief.  It  being  in  a  time 
of  snow,  he  was  more  stiff  and  the  lion  more 
fierce  and  ravenous,  and  yet  he  mastered 
him.  [3.]  He  slew  an  Egyptian,  on  what 
occasion  it  is  not  said ;  he  was  well  armed, 
but  Benaiah  attacked  him  with  no  other 
weapon  than  a  walking  staflf,  dexterously 
wrested  his  spear  out  of  his  hand,  and  slew 
him  with  it,  u.  21.  For  these  and  similar  ex- 
ploits David  preferred  him  to  be  captain  ot 
the  life-guard  or  standing  forces,  t?.  23. 
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3.  Inferior  to  the  second  three,  hut  of 
great  note,  were  the  thirty-one  here  men- 
tioned by  name,  v.  24,  &c.  Asahel  is  the 
first,  who  was  slain  by  Abner  in  the  begin- 
ning of  David's  reign,  but  lost  not  his  place 
in  this  catalogue.  Elhanan  is  the  next,  bro- 
ther to  Eleazar,  one  of  the  first  three,  v.  9. 
The  surnames  here  given  them  are  taken,  as 
it  should  seem,  from  the  places  of  their  birth 
or  habitation,  as  many  surnames  with  us 
originally  were.  From  all  parts  of  the  na- 
tion, the  most  wise  and  valiant  were  picked 
up  to  serve  the  king.  Several  of  those  who 
are  here  named  we  find  captains  of  the  twelve 
courses  which  David  appointed,  one  for  each 
month  in  the  year,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  Those 
that  did  worthily  were  preferred  according  to 
their  merits.  One  of  them  was  the  son  of 
Ahithophel  (v.  34),  the  son  famous  in  the 
camp  as  the  father  at  the  council-board.  But 
to  find  Uriah  the  Hittite  bringing  up  the  rear 
of  these  worthies,  as  it  revives  the  remem- 
brance of  David's  sin,  so  it  aggravates  it, 
that  a  man  who  deserved  so  well  of  his  king 
and  country  should  be  so  ill  treated.  Joab 
is  not  mentioned  among  all  these,  either,  (1.) 
Because  he  was  so  great  that  he  did  not  need 
to  be  mentioned  ;  the  first  of  the  first  three 
sat  chief  among  the  captains,  but  Joab  was 
over  them  as  general.  Or,  (2.)  Because  he 
was  so  bad  that  he  did  not  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  ;  for  though  he  was  confessedly  a 
great  soldier,  and  one  that  had  so  much  re- 
ligion in  him  as  to  dedicate  of  his  spoils  to 
the  house  of  God  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  28),  yet  he 
lost  as  much  honour  by  slaying  two  of  David's 
friends  as  ever  he  got  by  slaying  his  enemies. 
Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  has  his  worthies 
too,  who,  like  David's,  are  influenced  by  his 
example,  fight  his  battles  against  the  spiritual 
enemies  o:  his  kingdom,  and  in  his  strength 
are  more  than  conquerors.  Christ's  apostles 
were  his  immediate  attendants,  did  and  suf- 
fered great  things  for  him,  and  at  length 
came  to  reign  with  him.  They  are  mentioned 
with  honour  in  the  New  Testament,  as  these 
in  the  Old,  especially,  Rev.  xxi.  14.  Nay, 
all  the  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  have 
their  names  better  })reserved  than  even  these 
worthies  have ;  for  they  are  written  in  heaven. 
This  honour  have  ail  his  saints. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

The  ]ntt  worilt  of  Uavui,  which  we  read  in  the  chapter  Uefore, 
were  aiiin irably  good,  Init  in  tbi(  chapter  we  renil  of  sonii-  nf  his 
last  works,  which  were  iioue  of  the  best;  yet  he  rspenleil,  and 
dill  his  first  works  again,  and  su  he  iiuished  well.  We  have 
here,  I.  Misiin,  which  was  numbering  the  people  in  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  ver.  )  — 9.  II.  Itis  conviction  of  the  sin,  and  re- 
priitaiice  for  it,  ver.  10.  III.  The  judgment  inflicted  upon  him 
for  it,  »er.  11—15.  IV.  The  staying  of  the  judgment,  ver.  16,  17. 
V.  The  erecting  of  an  altar  in  token  of  God's  reconciliation  to 
him  and  his  pcopk,  ver.  13—25. 

AND  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  kindled  against  Israel,  and 
he  moved  David  against  them  to  say, 
Go,  number  Israel  and  Judah.  2 
For  the  king  said  to  Joab  the  captain 
of  the  host,  which  was  with  him,  Go 
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now  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba,  and 
number  ye  the  people,  that  I  may 
know  the  number  of  the  people.  3 
And  Joab  said  unto  the  king,  Now 
the  Lord  thy  God  add  unto  the  peo- 
ple, how  many  soever  they  be,  a 
hundredfold,  and  that  the  eyes  of  my 
lord  the  king  may  see  it :  but  why 
doth  my  lord  the  king  dehght  in  this 
thing  ?  4  Notwithstanding  the  king's 
words  prevailed  against  Joab,  and 
against  the  captains  of  the  host.  And 
Joab  and  the  captains  of  the  host 
went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
king,  to  number  the  people  of  Israel, 
5  And  they  passed  over  Jordan,  and 
pitched  in  Aroer,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  city  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  the 
river  of  Gad,  and  toward  Jazer :  6 
Then  they  came  to  Gilead,  and  to  the 
land  of  Tahtim-hodshi ;  and  they 
came  to  Dan-jaan,  and  about  to  Zi- 
don,  7  And  came  to  the  strong  hold 
of  Tyre,  and  to  all  the  cities  of  the 
Hivites,  and  of  the  Canaanites :  and 
they  went  out  to  the  south  of  Judah, 
eve?i  to  Beer-sheba.  8  So  when  they 
had  gone  through  all  the  land,  they 
came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  end  of  nine 
months  and  twenty  days.  9  And 
Joab  gave  up  the  sum  of  the  number 
of  the  people  unto  the  king:  and  there 
were  in  Israel  eight  hundred  thousand 
valiant  men  that  drew  the  sword  ; 
and  the  men  of  Judah  were  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men. 

Here  we  have, 

I.  The  orders  which  David  gave  to  Joab  to 
number  the  people  of  Israel  and  Judah,  r.  1, 
2.  Two  things  here  seem  strange: — 1.  The 
sinfulness  of  this.  What  harm  was  there  in 
it  ?  Did  not  Moses  twice  number  the  people 
wthout  any  crime  ?  Does  not  political  arith- 
metic come  in  among  the  other  policies  of  a 
prince  ?  Should  not  the  shepherd  know  the 
number  of  his  sheep  ?  Does  not  the  Son  of 
David  know  all  his  own  by  name?  Might 
not  he  make  good  use  of  tnis  calculation? 
What  evil  has  he  done,  if  he  do  this  ?  Answer, 
It  is  certain  that  it  was  a  sin,  and  a  great  sin ; 
but  where  the  evil  of  it  lay  is  not  so  certain. 
(1.)  Some  think  the  fault  was  that  he  num- 
bered those  that  were  imder  twenty  years 
old  if  they  were  but  of  stature  and  strength 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  that  this  was  the 
reason  why  this  account  was  not  enrolled, 
because  it  was  illegal,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  23,  24. 
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(2.)  Others  think  the  fault  was  that  he  did 
not  require  the  half-shekel,  which  was  to 
be  paid  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
whenever  the  people  were  numbered^  as  a 
ransom  for  their  souls,  Exod.  xxx.  12.  (3.) 
Others  think  that  he  did  it  with  a  design  to 
impose  a  tribute  upon  them  for  himself,  to 
be  put  into  his  treasury,  and  this  by  way  of 
poll,  so  that  when  he  knew  their  numbers  he 
could  tell  what  it  would  amount  to.  But 
nothing  of  this  appears,  nor  was  David  ever 
a  raiser  of  taxes.  (4.)  This  was  the  fault, 
that  he  had  no  orders  from  God  to  do  it,  nor 
was  there  any  occasion  for  the  doing  of  it. 
It  was  a  needless  trouble  both  to  himself  and 
to  his  people.  (5.)  Some  think  that  it  was  ar_ 
affront  to  the  ancient  promise  which  God 
made  to  Abraham,  that  his  seed  should  be 
mnumerable  as  the  dust  of  the  eapth;  it 
savoured  of  distrust  of  that  promise,  or  a 
design  to  show  that  it  was  not  fulfilled  in 
the  letter  of  it.  He  would  number  those  of 
whom  God  had  said  that  they  could  not  be 
numbered.  Those  know  not  what  they  do 
that  go  about  to  disprove  the  word  of  God. 
(6.)  That  which  was  the  worst  thing  in  num- 
bering the  people  was  that  David  did  it  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  which  was  Hezekiah's 
sin  in  shomng  his  treasures  to  the  ambassa- 
dors. [1.]  It  was  a  proud  conceit  of  his  own 
greatness  in  having  the  command  of  so 
numerous  a  people,  as  if  their  increase,  which 
was  to  be  ascribed  purely  to  the  blessing  of 
God,  had  been  owing  to  any  conduct  of  his 
own.  [2.]  It  was  a  proud  confidence  in  his 
o^vn  strength.  By  publishing  among  the 
nations  the  number  of  his  people,  he  thought 
to  appear  the  more  formidable,  and  doubted 
not  that,  if  he  should  have  any  war,  he  should 
overpower  his  enemies  with  the  multitude  of 
his  forces,  trusting  in  an  arm  of  flesh  more 
than  he  should  have  done  who  had  written 
so  much  of  trusting  in  God  only.  God 
judges  not  of  sin  as  we  do.  What  appears 
to  us  harmless,  or  at  least  but  a  small  oflence, 
may  be  a  great  sin  in  the  eye  of  God,  who 
sees  men's  principles,  and  is  a  discemer  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  But 
his  judgment,  we  are  sure,  is  according  to 
truth. 

2.  The  spring  from  which  it  is  here  said  to 
arise  is  yet  more  strange,  v.  1.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  anger  of  the  Lord  should  be 
kindled  against  Israel.  There  was  cause 
enough  for  it.  They  were  unthankful  for  the 
blessings  of  David's  government,  and  strange- 
ly drawn  in  to  take  part  with  Absalom  first 
and  afterwards  with  Sheba.  We  have  reason 
to  think  that  their  peace  and  plenty  made 
them  secure  and  sensual,  and  that  God  was 
therefore  displeased  with  them.  But  that, 
in  this  displeasure,  he  should  move  David  to 
number  the  people  is  very  strange.  We  are 
sure  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin  ;  he 
tempts  no  man:  we  are  told (1  Chron.  xxi.  1) 
that  Satan  provoked  David  to  number  Israel. 
Satan,  as  an  enemy,  suggested  it  for  a  sin,  as 
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he  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray 
Christ.  God,  as  righteous  Judge,  permittee! 
it,  with  a  design,  from  this  sin  of  David,  to 
take  an  occasion  to  punish  Israel  for  other  sins, 
for  which  he  might  justly  have  punished 
them  without  this.  But,  as  before  he  brought 
a  famine  upon  them  for  the  sin  of  Saul,  so 
now  a  pestilence  for  the  sin  of  David,  that 
princes  may  from  these  instances  learn,  when 
the  judgments  of  God  are  abroad,  to  suspect 
that  their  sins  are  the  ground  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  may  therefore  repent  and  reform 
themselves,  which  should  have  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  national  repentance  and  reform- 
ation, and  that  people  may  learn  to  pray  for 
those  in  authority,  that  God  would  keep  them 
from  sin,  because,  if  they  sin,  the  kingdom 
smarts. 

II.  The  opposition  which  Joab  made  to 
these  orders.  Even  he  was  aware  of  David's 
folly  and  vain-glory  in  this  design.  He  ob- 
served that  David  gave  no  reason  for  it,  only. 
Number  the  people,  that  I  may  know  the  num-, 
ber  of  the  people;  and  therefore  he  endea- 
voured to  divert  his  pride,  and  in  a  raucl. 
more  respectful  manner  than  he  had  before 
endeavoured  to  divert  his  passion  upon  the 
death  of  Absalom ;  then  he  spoke  rudely  and 
insolently  {ch.  xix.  5 — 7),  but  now  as  be- 
came him :  Now  the  Lord  thy  God  add  unto 
the  people  a  hundred  fold,  v.  3.  There  was 
no  occasion  to  tax  them,  nor  to  enlist  them, 
nor  to  make  any  distribution  of  them.  They 
were  all  easy  and  happy ;  and  Joab  wished 
both  that  their  number  might  increase  and 
that  the  king,  though  old,  might  live  to  see 
their  increase,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  it. 
"But  why  doth  my  lord  the  king  delight  in 
this  thing?  What  need  is  there  of  doing  it  ?" 
Pauperis  est  numerare  pecus — Leave  it  to  the 
poor  to  count  their  flocks.  Especially  why 
should  David,  who  speaks  so  much  of  dehght- 
ing  in  God  and  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and 
who,  being  old,  one  would  think,  should 
have  put  away  childish  things,  take  a  pleasure 
(so  he  calls  it  modestly,  but  he  means  taking 
pride)  in  a  thing  of  this  nature  ?  Note,  Many 
things,  not  in  themselves  sinful,  turn  into  sin 
to  us  by  our  inordinately  delighting  in  them. 
Joab  was  aware  of  David's  vanity  herein, 
but  he  himself  was  not.  It  would  be  good 
for  us  to  have  a  friend  that  would  faithfully 
admonish  us  when  we  say  or  do  any  thing 
proud  or  vain-glorious,  for  we  often  do  so 
and  are  not  ourselves  aware  of  it. 

III.  The  orders  executed  notwithstanding., 
The  king's  word  prevailed,  u.  4.  He  would 
have  it  done ;  Joab  must  not  gainsay  it,  lest 
he  be  thought  to  grudge  his  time  and  pains 
in  the  king's  service.  It  is  an  unhappiness 
to  great  men  to  have  those  about  them  that 
will  aid  them  and  sen-e  them  in  that  which 
is  evil.  Joab,  accovdmg  to  order,  applied 
himself  with  some  reluctancy  to  this  un- 
pleasing  task,  and  took  the  captains  of  the 
host  to  h;lp  him.  They  began  in  the  most 
distant  places,  in  the  east  first,  on  the  other 
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side  Jordan  (r.  5),  then  they  went  towards 
Dan  in  the  north  {v.  6),  so  to  Tyre  on  the 
east,  and  thence  to  Beersheba  in  the  south, 
V.  7.  Above  nine  months  were  spent  in 
taking  this  account,  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  amazement  were  occasioned  by  it  in  the 
country  {v.  8),  and  the  sum  total  was,  at 
length,  brought  to  the  king  at  Jerusalem,  v. 
9.  Whether  the  numbers  answered  David's 
expectation  or  no  we  are  not  told,  nor  whether 
the  account  fed  his  pride  or  mortified  it. 
The  people  were  very  many,  but,  it  may  be,  not 
so  many  as  he  thought  they  were.  They  had 
not  increased  in  Canaan  as  they  had  in 
Egypt,  nor  were  much  more  than  double  to 
what  they  were  when  they  came  into  Canaan 
under  Joshua,  about  400  years  before ;  yet 
It  is  an  evidence  that  Canaan  was  a  very 
fruitful  land  that  so  many  thousands  were 
maintained  within  so  narrow  a  compass. 

10  And  David's  heart  smote  him 
after  that  he  had  numbered  the  peo- 
ple. And  David  said  unto  the  Lord, 
I  have  sinned  greatly  in  that  I  have 
done :  and  now,  I  beseech  thee,  O 
Lord,  take  away  the  iniquity  of  thy 
servant ;  for  I  have  done  very  fool- 
ishly. 11  For  when  David  was  up 
in  the  morning,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  the  prophet  Gad,  David's 


seer,  saying,  12  Go  and  say  unto 
David,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  offer 
thee  three  tilings;  choose  thee  one 
of  them,  that  I  may  do  it  unto  thee. 
13  So  Gad  came  to  David,  and  told 
him,  and  said  unto  him.  Shall  seven 
years  of  famine  come  unto  thee  in  thy 
land  ?  or  wilt  thou  flee  three  months 
before  thine  enemies,  while  they 
pursue  thee  ?  or  that  there  be  three 
days'  pestilence  in  thy  land  ?  now 
advise,  and  see  what  answer  I  shall 
return  to  him  that  sent  me.  14  And 
David  said  unto  Gad,  I  am  in  a  great 
strait :  let  us  now  fall  into  the  hand 
of  the  Lord;  for  his  mercies  are 
great :  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the 
hand  of  man.  15  So  the  Lord  sent 
a  pestilence  upon  Israel  from  the 
morning  even  to  the  time  appointed : 
and  there  died  of  the  people  from 
Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba  seventy 
thousand  men.  16  And  when  the 
angel  stretched  out  his  hand  upon 
Jerusalem  to  destroy  it,  the  Lord 
repented  him  of  the  evil,  and  said  to 
the  angel  that  destroyed  the  people, 
It  is  enough:  stav  now  thine  hand. 
.'»72 
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And  the  angel  of  tlie  Lord  was  by 
the  threshingplace  of  Araunah  the 
Jebusite.  17  And  David  spake  unto 
the  Lord  when  he  saw  the  angel  that 
smote  the  people,  and  said,Lo,  I  have 
sinned,  and  I  have  done  wickedly :  but 
these  sheep,  what  have  they  done  ? 
let  thine  hand,  I  pray  thee,  be  against 
me,  and  against  my  father's  house. 

We  have  here  David  repenting  of  the  sin 
and  yet  punished  for  it,  God  repenting  of  the 
judgment  and  David  thereby  made  more 
penitent. 

I.  Here  is  David's  penitent  reflection  upon 
and  confession  of  his  sin  in  numbering  the 
people.  While  the  thing  was  in  doing,  during 
all  those  nine  months,  we  do  not  find  that 
David  was  sensible  of  his  sin,  for  had  he  been 
so  he  would  have  countermanded  the  orders 
he  had  given ;  but,  when  the  account  was 
finished  and  laid  before  him,  that  very  night 
his  conscience  was  awakened,  and  he  felt 
the  pain  of  it  just  then  when  he  promised 
himself  the  pleasure  of  it.  When  he  was 
about  to  feast  on  the  satisfaction  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  people,  it  was  turned  into  the  gall 
of  asps  within  him  ;  sense  of  the  sin  cast  a 
damp  upon  the  joy,  «?.  10.  1.  He  was  con- 
vinced of  his  sin  :  His  heart  smote  him  before 
the  prophet  came  to  him  (I  think  it  should 
not  be  read /or  {v.  11),  but  and  when  David 
was  up,  so  it  is  in  the  original),  his  conscience 
showed  him  the  evil  of  what  he  had  done ; 
now  that  appeared  sin,  and  exceedingly  sin- 
ful, which  before  he  saw  no  harm  in.  He 
reflected  upon  it  with  great  regret  and  his 
heart  reproached  him  for  it.  Note,  It  is  a 
good  thing,  when  a  man  has  sinned,  to  have 
a  heart  within  him  to  smite  him  for  it ;  it  is 
a  good  sign  of  a  principle  of  grace  in  the 
heart,  and  a  good  step  towards  repentance 
and  reformation.  2.  He  confessed  it  to  God 
and  begged  earnestly  for  the  forgiveness  of 
it.  (1.)  He  owned  that  he  had  sinned,  sinned 
greatly,  though  to  others  it  might  seem  no 
sin  at  all,  or  a  very  little  one.  True  peni- 
tents, whose  consciences  are  tender  and  well 
informed,  see  that  evil  in  sin  which  others 
do  not  see.  (2.)  He  owned  that  he  had  done 
foolishly,  very  foolishly,  because  he  had  done 
it  in  the  pride  of  his  heart ;  and  it  was  folly 
for  him  to  be  proud  of  the  numbers  of  his 
people,  when  they  were  God's  people,  not  his, 
and,  as  many  as  they  were,  God  could  soon 
make  them  fewer.  (3.)  He  cried  to  God  for 
pardon :  /  beseech  thee,  0  Lord  J  take  away 
the  iniquity  of  thy  servant.  Jf  we  confess  our 
sins,  we  may  pray  in  faith  that  God  will  for- 
give them,  and  take  away,  by  pardoning  mercy, 
that  iniquity  which  we  cast  away  by  sincere 
repentance. 

n.  The  just  and  necessary  correction  which 
he  suflfered  for  this  sin.  David  had  been 
full  of  tossings  to  and  fro  all  night  under  the 
sense  of  his  sin,  having  no  rest  in  his  bones 
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CHAP. 


because  of  it,  and  he  arose  in  the  morning 
expecting  to  hear  of  God's  displeasure  against 
him  for  what  he  had  done,  or  designing  to 
speak  with  Gad  his  seer  concerning  it.  Gad 
is  called  his  seer  because  he  had  him  always 
at  hand  to  advise  with  in  the  things  of  God, 
and  made  use  of  him  as  his  confessor  and 
counsellor;  but  God  prevented  him,  and 
directed  the  prophet  Gad  what  to  say  to  him 
(v.  11),  and, 

1.  Three  things  are  taken  for  granted,  (1.) 
That  David  must  be  corrected  for  his  fault. 
It  is  too  great  a  crime,  and  reflects  too  much 
dishonour  upon  God,  to  go  unpunished,  even 
in  David  himself.  Of  the  seven  things  that 
God  hates,  pride  is  the  first,  Prov.  vi.  17. 
Note,  Those  who  truly  repent  of  their  sins, 
and  have  them  pardoned,  are  yet  often  made 
to  smart  for  them  in  this  world.  (2.)  The 
punishment  must  answer  to  the  sin.  He 
was  proud  of  the  numbers  of  his  people,  and 
therefore  the  judgment  he  must  be  chastised 
with  for  this  sin  must  be  such  as  will  make 
them  fewer.  Note,  What  we  make  the  matter 
of  our  pride  it  is  just  with  God  to  take  from 
us,  or  embitter  to  us,  and,  some  way  or  other, 
to  make  the  matter  of  our  punishment.  (3.) 
It  must  be  such  a  punishment  as  the  people 
must  have  a  large  share  in,  for  God's  anger 
was  kindled  against  Israel,  v.  1.  Though  it 
was  David's  sin  that  immediately  opened  the 
sluice,  the  sins  of  the  people  all  contributed 
to  the  deluge. 

2.  As  to  the  punishment  that  must  be  in- 
flicted, 

(1.)  David  is  told  to  choose  what  rod  he 
will  be  beaten  with,  v.  12,  13.  His  heavenly 
Father  must  correct  him,  but,  to  show  that 
he  does  not  do  it  willingly,  he  gives  David 
leave  to  make  choice  whether  it  shall  be  by 
war,  famine,  or  pestilence,  three  sore  judg- 
ments, which  greatly  weaken  and  diminish  a 
people.  God,  by  putting  him  thus  to  his 
choice,  designed,  [l.]  To  humble  him  the 
more  for  his  sin,  which  he  would  see  to  be 
exceedingly  sinful  when  he  came  to  consider 
each  of  these  Judgments  as  exceedingly  dread- 
ful. Or,  [2.]  To  upbraid  him  with  the  proud 
conceit  he  had  of  his  own  sovereignty  over 
Israel.  He  that  is  so  great  a  prince  begins 
to  think  he  may  have  what  he  will.  "  Come 
then,'*  says  God,  "  which  wilt  thou  have  of 
these  three  things?"  Compare  Jer.  xxxiv. 
17,  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  but  it  is 
such  a  liberty  as  this  of  David's,  to  the  sword, 
to  the  pestilence,  and  to  the  famine  ;  and  Jer. 
XV.  2,  Such  as  are  for  death  to  death.  Or, 
[3.]  To  give  him  some  encouragement  under 
the  correction,  letting  him  know  that  God 
did  not  cast  him  out  of  communion  with 
himself,  but  that  still  his  secret  was  with 
him,  and  in  afflicting  him  he  considered  his 
frame  and  what  he  could  best  bear.  Or, 
[4.]  That  he  might  the  more  patiently  bear 
the  rod  when  it  was  a  rod  of  his  own  choosing. 
The  prophet  bids  him  advise  with  himself, 
and  then  tell  him  what  answer  he  should  re- 
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turn  to  him  that  sent  him.  Note,  Ministers 
are  sent  of  God  to  us,  and  they  must  give  an 
account  of  the  success  of  their  embassy.  It 
concerns  us  therefore  to  consider  what  an- 
swer they  shall  return  from  us,  that  they  may 
give  up  their  account  of  us  with  joy. 

(2.)  He  objects  only  against  the  judgments 
of  the  sword,  and,  for  the  other  two,  he  refers 
the  matter  to  God,  but  intimates  his  choice 
of  the  pestilence  rather  {v.  14) :  I  am  in  a 
great  strait ;  and  well  he  might  be  when  fear, 
and  the  pit,  and  the  snare,  were  before  him, 
and,  if  he  escape  one,  he  must  inevitably  fall 
into  the  other,  Jer.  xlviii.  43,  44.     Note,  Sin 
brings  men  into  straits ;  wise  and  good  men 
often  distress  themselves  by  their  own  folly, 
[l.]  He  begs  that  he  may  not  fall  into  the 
hand  of  man.     "  Whatever  comes,  let  us  not 
flee  three  months  before  our  enemies;"   this 
would  sully  all  the  glory  of  David's  triumphs 
and  give  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  God  and 
Israel  to   behave    themselves  proudly.     See 
Deut.  xxxii.  26,  27.     "  Their  tender  mercies 
are  cruel ;  and  in  three  months  they  will  do 
that  damage  to  the  nation  which  many  years 
will  not  repair."  But,  [2.]  He  casts  himself 
upon  God  :  Let  us  fall  now  into  the  hand  of 
the  Lord,  for  his  mercies  are  great.     Men  are 
God's  hand  (so  they  are  called,  Ps.  xvii.  14, 
the  sword  of  his  sending),  yet  there  are  some 
judgments   which  come   more  immediately 
from  his  hand  than  others,  as  famine  and 
pestilence,  and  David  refers  it  to  God  which 
of  these  shall  be  the  scourge,  and  God  chooses 
the  shortest,  that  he  may  the  sooner  testify 
his  being  reconciled.     But  some  think  that 
David,  by  these  words,  intimates  his  choice 
of  the  pestilence.     The  land  had  not  yet  re- 
covered the  famine  under  which  it  smarted 
three  years  upon  the  Gibeonites'  account, 
and  therefore,  "  Let  us  not  be  corrected  with 
that  rod,  for  that  also  will  be  the  triumph  of 
our  neighbours,"  hence  we  read  of  the  re- 
proach of  famine  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  30) ;  "  but,  if 
Israel  must  be  diminished,  let  it  be  l^y  the 
pestilence,  for  that  is  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lord,"  who  usually  inflicted  that  judg- 
ment by  the  hand  of  his  own  immediate 
servants,    the  angels,   as   in  the   death   of 
the  first-born   of  Egypt.    That  is   a  judg- 
ment to  which  David  himself,  and  his  own 
family,  lie  as  open  as  the  meanest  subject, 
but  not  so  either  to  famine  or  sword,  and 
therefore   David,  tenderly  conscious  of  his 
guilt,  chooses  that.     Sword  and  famine  will 
devour  one  as  well  as  another,  but,  it  may  be 
thought,  the  destroying  angel  will  draw  his 
sword  against  those  who  are  known  to  God  to 
be  most  guilty.    This  wiU  be  of  the  shortest 
continuance,  and  he  dreads  the  thought  of 
lying  long  under  the  tokens  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure.    It  is  a  dreadful  thing,  the  apostle 
says,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God 
(Heb.  X.  31),  a  fearful  thing  indeed  for  sinners 
that  have,  by  their  impenitency,  shut  them- 
selves out  from  all  hope  of  his  mercy.     But 
David,  a  penitent,  dares  cast  himself  into 
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God's  hand,  knowinj^  he  shall  find  that  Jiis 
mercies  are  great.  Good  men,  even  when 
they  are  under  God's  frowns,  yet  will  enter- 
tain no  other  than  good  thoughts  of  him. 
Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him. 

(3.)  A  pestilence  is  accordingly  sent  {v.  15), 
which,  for  the  extent  of  it,  spread  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other,  which  showed  it  to  come  im- 
mediately from  God's  hand  and  not  from  any 
natural  causes.  David  has  his  choice;  he 
suffers  by  miracle,  and  not  by  ordinary 
means.  For  the  continuance  of  it,  it  lasted 
from  morning  (this  very  morning  on  which 
it  was  put  to  David's  choice)  to  the  time 
appointed,  that  is,  to  the  third  day  (so  Mr. 
Poole),  or  only  to  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  the  time  ajipointed  for  the  evening  sacri- 
fice, so  bishop  Patrick  and  others,  who  reckon 
that  the  pestilence  lasted  but  nine  hours,  and 
that,  in  compassion  to  David,  God  shortened 
the  time  he  had  first  mentioned.  The  exe- 
cution the  pestilence  did  was  very  severe. 
There  died  70,000  men,  that  were  all  well, 
and  sick,  and  dead,  in  a  few  hours.  What  a 
great  cry,  may  we  suppose,  was  there  now 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel,  as  there 
was  in  Egypt  when  the  first-born  were  slain  ! 
but  that  was  at  midnight,  this  in  the  day- 
time, Ps.  xci.  6.  See  the  power  of  the  an- 
gels, when  God  gives  them  commission, 
either  to  save  or  to  destroy.  Joab  is  nine 
months  in  passing  with  his  pen,  the  angel 
but  nine  hours  in  passing  with  his  sword, 
through  all  the  coasts  and  corners  of  the 
land  of  Israel.  See  how  easily  God  can  bring 
down  the  proudest  sinners,  and  how  much 
we  owe  daily  to  the  divine  patience.  David's 
adultery  is  punished,  for  the  present,  only 
with  the  death  of  one  infant,  his  pride  with 
the  death  of  all  those  thousands,  so  much 
does  God  hate  pride.  The  number  slain 
amounted  to  almost  half  a  decimation,  70,000 
being  about  one  in  twenty.  Now,  we  may 
suppose,  David's  flesh  trembled  for  fear  of 
God  and  he  was  afraid  of  his  judgments, 
Ps.  c.\ix.  120. 

III.  God's  gracious  relaxation  of  the  judg- 
ment, when  it  began  to  be  inflicted  upon 
Jerusalem  {v.  1 6) :  The  angel  stretched  out  his 
hand  upon  Jerusalem,  as  if  he  intended  to  do 
greater  execution  there  than  any  where  else, 
even  to  destroy  it.  The  country  had  drunk 
of  the  bitter  cup,  but  Jerusalem  must  drink 
the  dregs.  It  should  seem  that  was  last 
numbered,  and  therefore  was  reserved  to  be 
last  plagued  ;  perhaps  there  was  more  wicked- 
ness, especially  more  pride  (and  that  was  the 
sin  now  chastised),  in  Jerusalem  than  else- 
where, therefore  the  hand  of  the  destroyer 
is  stretched  out  upon  that ;  but  then  the 
Lord  repented  him  of  the  evil,  changed  not 
his  rnind,  but  his  way,  and  said  to  the  de- 
stroying angel,  It  is  enough;  stay  now  thy 
hand,  and  let  mercy  rejoice  against  judgment. 
Jerusalem  shall  be  spared  for  the  ark's  sake, 
for  it  is  the  place  God  hath  chosen  to  put  his 
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name  there.  See  here  how  ready  God  is  to 
forgive  and  how  little  pleasure  he  takes  in 
punishing  ;  and  let  it  encourage  «s  to  meet 
him  by  repentance  in  the  way  of  his  judg- 
ments. This  was  on  Mount  Moriah.  Dr. 
Lightfoot  observes  that  in  the  very  placa 
where  Abraham,  by  a  countermand  from 
heaven,  was  stayed  from  slaying  his  son,  this 
angel,  by  a  like  countermand,  was  stayed 
from  destroying  Jerusalem.  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  sacrifice  that  our  forfeited 
hves  are  preserved  from  the  destroying  angel. 
IV.  David's  renewed  repentance  for  his 
sin  upon  this  occasion,  v.  17.  He  saw  the 
angel  (God  opening  his  eyes  for  that  pur- 
pose), saw  his  sword  stretched  out  to  destroy, 
a  flaming  sword,  saw  him  ready  to  sheath  it 
upon  the  orders  given  him  to  stay  proceed- 
ings ;  seeing  all  this,  he  spoke,  not  to  the 
angel  (he  knew  better  than  to  address  him- 
self to  the  servant  in  the  presence  of  the 
Master,  or  to  give  that  honour  to  the  crea- 
ture which  is  the  Creator's  due),  but  to  the 
Lord,  and  said,  Lo,  I  have  sinned.  Note, 
True  penitents,  the  more  they  perceive  of 
God's  sparing  pardoning  mercy  the  more 
humbled  they  are  for  sin  and  the  more  re- 
solved against  it.  They  shall  be  ashamed 
when  I  am  pacified  towards  them,  Ezek.  xvi. 
63.  Observe,  1.  How  he  criminates  himself, 
as  if  he  could  never  speak  ill  enough  of  his 
own  fault :  "  I  have  sinned,  and  I  have  done 
wickedly  ;  mine  is  the  crime,  and  therefore  on 
me  be  the  cross.  Let  thy  hand  be  against 
me,  and  my  father's  house.  I  am  the  sinner, 
let  me  be  the  sufferer ;"  so  wilUng  M'as  he  to 
accept  the  punishment  of  his  iniquity,  though 
he  was  worth  10,000  of  them.  2.  How  he 
intercedes  for  the  people,  whose  bitter  la- 
mentations made  his  heart  to  ache,  and  his 
ears  to  tingle :  These  sheep,  what  have  they 
done  ?  Done !  Why  they  had  done  much 
amiss  ;  it  was  their  sin  that  provoked  God  to 
leave  David  to  himself  to  do  as  he  did  ;  yet, 
as  becomes  a  penitent,  he  is  severe  upon  his 
own  faults,  while  he  extenuates  theirs.  Most 
people,  when  God's  judgments  are  abroad, 
charge  others  with  being  the  cause  of  them, 
and  care  not  who  falls  by  them,  so  they  can 
escape.  But  David's  penitent  and  public 
spirit  was  otherwise  affected.  Let  this  re- 
mind us  of  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  who 
gave  himself  for  our  sins  and  was  willing 
that  God's  hand  should  be  against  him,  that 
we  might  escape.  The  shepherd  was  smitten 
that  the  sheep  might  be  spared. 

18  And  Gad  came  that  day  to 
David,  and  said  unto  him,  Go  up, 
rear  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  in  the 
threshingfloor  of  Araunah  the  Jebu- 
site.  1 9  And  David,  according  to  the 
saying  of  Gad,  went  up  as  the  Lord 
commanded.  20  And  Araunah  looked^ 
and  saw  the   king  and  his  servants 
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coming  on  toward  him  :  and  Araunah 
went  out,  and  bowed  himself  before 
the  king  on  his  face  upon  the  ground. 
21  And  Araunah  said,  Wherefore  is 
my  lord  the  king  come  to  his  servant  ? 
And  David  said,  To  buy  the  thresh- 
ingfloor  of  thee,  to  build  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord,  that  the  plague  may  be 
stayed  from  the  people.  22  And 
Araunah  said  unto  David,  Let  my 
lord  the  king  take  and  offer  up  what 
seemeth  good  unto  him  :  behold,  here 
be  oxen  for  burnt  sacrifice,  and  thresh- 
ing instruments  ando^/ter  instruments 
of  the  oxen  for  wood.  23  All  these 
tilings  did  Araunah,  as  a  king,  give 
unto  the  king.  And  Araunah  said 
unto  the  king.  The  Lord  thy  God 
accept  thee.  24  And  the  king  said 
unto  Araunah,  Nay ;  but  I  will  surely 
buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price  :  neither  will 
I  offer  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord 
my  God  of  that  which  doth  cost  me 
nothing.  So  David  bought  the  thresh- 
ingfloor  and  the  oxen  for  fifty  shekels 
of  silver.  25  And  David  built  there 
an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  offered 
burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings. 
So  the  Lord  was  intreated  for  the 
land,  and  the  plague  was  stayed 
from  Israel. 

Here  is,  I.  A  command  sent  to  David  to 
erect  an  altar  in  the  place  where  he  saw  the 
angel,  v.  18.  This  was  to  intimate  to  David, 
1.  That,  upon  his  repeated  submission  and 
humiliation,  God  was  now  thoroughly  re- 
conciled to  him ;  for,  if  the  Lord  had  been 
'pleased  to  kill  him,  he  would  not  have  accepted 
an  offering,  and  therefore  would  not  have 
ordered  him  to  build  an  altar.  God's  en- 
couraging us  to  offer  to  him  spiritual  sacri- 
fices is  a  comfortable  evidence  of  his  recon- 
ciling us  to  himself.  2.  That  peace  is  made 
between  God  and  sinners  by  sacrifice,  and 
not  otherwise,  even  by  Christ  the  great  pro- 
pitiation, of  whom  all  the  legal  sacrifices 
were  types.  It  is  for  his  sake  that  the  de- 
stroying angel  is  told  to  stay  his  hand.  3. 
That  when  God's  judgments  are  graciously 
stayed  we  ought  to  acknowledge  it  with 
thankfulness  to  his  praise.  This  altar  was  to 
be  for  thank-offerings.     See  Isa.  xii.  1. 

II.  The  purchase  which  David  made  of 
the  ground  in  order  hereunto.  It  seems  the 
owner  was  a  Jebusite,  Araunah  by  name, 
proselyted  no  doubt  to  the  Jewish  religion, 
though  by  birth  a  Gentile,  and  therefore  al- 
lowed, not  only  to  dwell  among  the  Israel- 
ites, but  to  have  a  possession  of  his  own  in  a 
city.  Lev.  xxv.  29,  30.    The  piece  of  ground 
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was  a  threshing-floor,  a  mean  place,  yet  thus 
dignified — a  place  of  labour,  therefore  thus 
dignified.     Now, 

1 .  David  went  in  person  to  the  owner,  to 
treat  with  him.  See  his  justice,  that  he  wouW 
not  so  much  as  use  this  place  in  the  present 
exigence,  though  the  proprietor  was  an  alien, 
though  he  himself  was  a  king,  and  though  he 
had  express  orders  from  God  to  rear  an  altar 
there,  till  he  had  bought  it  and  paid  for  it. 
God  hates  robbery  for  burnt-offering.  See 
his  humility,  how  far  he  was  from  taking 
state ;  though  a  king,  he  was  now  a  penitent, 
and  therefore,  in  token  of  his  self-abasement, 
he  neither  sent  for  Araunah  to  come  to  him 
nor  sent  another  to  deal  with  him,  but  went 
himself  (u.  19),  and,  though  it  looked  like  a 
diminution  of  himself,  he  lost  no  honour  by 
it.  Araunah,  when  he  saw  him,  went  and 
bowed  himself  to  the  ground  before  him,  v.  20. 
Great  men  will  never  be  the  less  respected 
for  their  humility,  but  the  more. 

2.  Araunah,  when  he  understood  his  busi- 
ness {v.  21),  generously  offered  him,  not  only 
the  ground  to  build  his  altar  on,  but  oxen  for 
sacrifices,  and  other  things  that  might  be  of 
use  to  him  in  the  service  (i?.  22),  and  all  this 
gratis,  and  a  good  prayer  into  the  bargain  : 
The  Lord  thy  God  accept  thee  !  This  he  did, 
(1.)  Because  he  had  a  generous  spirit  with  a 
great  estate.  He  gave  as  a  king  {v.  23) ; 
though  an  ordinary  subject,  he  had  the  spirit 
of  a  prince.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is.  He  gave, 
even  the  king  to  the  king,  whence  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Araunah  had  been  king  of  the 
Jebusites  in  that  place,  or  was  descended 
from  their  royal  family,  though  now  a  tri- 
butary to  David.  (2.)  Because  he  highly 
esteemed  David,  though  his  conqueror,  upon 
the  score  of  his  personal  merits,  and  never 
thought  he  could  do  too  much  to  oblige  him. 
(3.)  Because  he  had  an  affection  for  Israel, 
and  earnestly  desired  that  the  plague  might  be 
stayed:  and  the  honour  of  its  being  stayed  at 
his  threshing-floor  he  would  account  a  valu- 
able consideration  for  all  he  now  tendered 
to  David. 

3.  David  resolved  to  pay  the  full  value  of 
it,  and  did  so,  v.  24.  Here  were  two  gene- 
rous souls  well  met.  Araunah  is  very  willing 
to  give ;  but  David  is  determined  to  buy,  and 
for  a  good  reason :  he  will  not  offer  that  to 
God  which  costs  him  nothing.  He  would 
not  take  advantage  of  the  pious  Jebusite's 
generosity.  He  thanked  him,  no  doubt,  for 
his  kind  offer,  but  paid  him  fifty  shekels  of 
silver  for  the  floor  and  the  oxen  for  the  pre- 
sent service,  and  afterwards  600  shekels  of 
gold  for  the  ground  adjoining,  to  build  the 
temple  on.  Note,  Those  know  not  what  re- 
ligion is  whose  chief  care  it  is  to  make'  it 
cheap  and  easy  to  themselves,  and  who  are 
best  pleased  with  that  which  costs  them  least 
pains  or  money.  What  have  we  our  sub- 
stance for  but  to  honour  God  with  it  ?  and 
how  can  it  be  better  bestowed  ? 

III.  The  building  of  the  altar,  and  the 
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in  mercy  that  the  plague  was  removed  and  in 


offering  of  the  proper  sacrifices  upon  it 
(r.  25),  burnt-ofterings  to  the  glory  of  God's 
justice  in  the  execution  that  had  been  done, 
and  peace-offerings  to  the  glory  of  his  mercy 
in  the  seasonable  staying  of  the  process. 
Hereupon  God  showed  (it  is  supposed  by  fire 
from  heaven  consuming  the  sacrifices)  that 
he  ivas  entreated  for  the  land,  and  that  it  was 


token  of  God's  being  reconciled  both  to  prince 
and  people.  Christ  is  our  altar,  our  sacri- 
fice ;  in  him  alone  we  may  expect  to  find  fa- 
vour with  God,  to  escape  his  wrath,  and  the 
sword,  the  flaming  sword,  of  the  cherubim 
who  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 


AN 


EXPOSITION, 

WITH     PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS, 


OF    THE    FIRST    BOOK    OF 


KINGS 


Many  histories  are  books  of  kings  and  their  reigns,  to  which  the  affairs  of  their  kingdoms  are 
reduced  ;  this  is  a  piece  of  honour  that  has  commonly  been  paid  to  crowned  heads.  The  holy 
Scripture  is  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men,  under  the  several  administrations 
of  it ;  hut  there  the  King  is  one  and  his  name  one.  The  particular  history  now  before  us  ac- 
counts for  the  affairs  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  yet  with  special  regard  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  among  them ;  for  still  it  is  a  sacred  history,  much  more  instructive  and  not  less 
entertaining  than  any  of  the  histories  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  to  which  (those  of  them  that 
are  of  any  certainty)  it  is  prior  in  time ;  for  though  there  were  kings  in  Edom  before  there  was 
any  king  in  Israel,  Gen.  xxxvi.  31  (foreigners,  in  that  point  of  state,  got  the  precedency),  yet 
the  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  lives,  and  will  live,  in  holy  Writ,  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
whereas  that  of  the  kings  of  Edom  is  long  since  buried  in  oblivion  ;  for  the  honour  that  comes 
from  God  is  durable,  while  the  honour  of  the  world  is  like  a  mushroom,  which  comes  up  in  a 
night  and  perishes  in  a  night. — The  Bible  began  with  the  story  of  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and 
judges,  men  whose  converse  with  heaven  was  more  immediate,  the  record  of  which  strengthens 
our  faith,  but  is  not  so  easily  accommodated  to  our  case,  now  that  we  expect  not  visions,  as 
the  subsequent  history  of  affairs  like  ours  under  the  direction  of  common  providence  ;  and  here 
also  we  find,  though  not  many  types  and  figures  of  the  Messiah,  yet  great  expectations  of  him; 
for  not  only  prophets,  but  kings,  desired  to  see  the  great  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  Luke  x.  24. — 
The  two  books  of  Samuel  are  introductions  to  the  books  of  the  Kings,  as  they  relate  the  origin 
of  the  royal  government  in  Saul  and  of  the  royal  family  in  David.  These  two  books  give  us 
an  account  of  David's  successor,  Solomon,  the  division  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  succession 
of  the  several  kings  both  of  Judah  and  Israel,  with  an  abstract  of  their  history  down  to  the 
captivity.  And  as  from  the  book  of  Genesis  we  may  collect  excellent  rules  of  economics,  for 
the  good  governing  of  families,  so  from  these  books  we  may  collect  rules  of  politics,  for  the 
directing  of  public  affairs.  There  is  in  these  books  special  regard  had  to  the  house  and  lineage 
of  David,  from  which  Christ  came.  Some  of  his  sons  trod  in  his  steps,  and  others  did  not. 
The  characters  of  the  kings  of  Judah  may  be  thus  briefly  given  : — David  the  devout,  Solomon 
the  wise,  Rehoboam  the  simple,  Abijah  the  vabant,  Asa  the  upright,  Jehoshaphat  the  religious, 
Jehoram  the  wicked,  Ahaziah  the  profane,  Joash  the  backslider,  Amaziah  the  rash,  Uzziah  the 
mighty,  Jotham  the  peaceable,  Ahaz  the  idolater,  Hezekiah  the  reformer,  Manasseh  the  peni- 
tent, Amon  the  obscure,  Josiah  the  tender-hearted,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and 
Zedekiah,  all  wicked,  and  such  as  brought  ruin  quickly  on  themselves  and  their  kingdom.  The 
number  of  the  good  and  bad  is  nearly  equal,  but  the  reigns  of  the  good  were  generally  long  and 
those  of  the  bad  short,  the  consideration  of  which  will  make  the  state  of  Israel  not  altogetlier 
so  bad  in  this  period  as  at  first  it  seems.  In  this  first  book  we  have,  I.  The  death  of  l3avid, 
ch.  i.  and  ii.  II.  The  glorious  reign  of  Solomon,  and  his  building  the  temple  {ch.  iii.— x.),  but 
the  cloud  his  sun  set  under,  ch.  xi.  III.  The  division  of  the  kingdoms  in  Rehoboam,  and  his 
reign  and  Jeroboam's,   ch.  xii. — xiv.     IV.  The  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa  over  Judah,  Baasha 

and  Omri  over  Israel,  ch.  xv.  and  xvi.  V.  Elijah's  miracles,  ch.  xvii xix.  VI.  Ahab's  success 

against  Benhadad,  his  wickedness  and  fall,  ch.  xx.^ — xxii.  And  in  all  this  history  it  appears  that 
kings,  though  gods  to  us,  are  men  to  God,  mortal  and  accountable. 
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fn  this  chapter  we  have,  I.  David  declining  in  his  health,  ver. 
I — 4.  II.  Adonijah  aspiring  to  the  kingdom,  ond  treating  his 
party,  in  order  to  it,  ver.  5 — 10.  III.  Nathan  and  Bathsheba 
contriving  to  secure  the  succession  to  Solomon,  and  prevailing 
for  an  order  from  Daviil  for  that  purpose,  ver.  11—31.  IV.  The 
anointing  of  Solomon  accordingly,  and  thu  people's  joy  therein, 
ver.  32 — 40.  V.  The  effectual  stop  this  put  to  Adonijah's  usurpa- 
tion, and  the  dispersion  of  his  party  thereupon,  ver.  41 — 49. 
VI,  Solomon's  dismission  of  Adonijah  upon  his  good  behaviour, 
ver.  50—53. 

NOW   king    David  was  old 
stricken 


was 
years ;    and 


and 
in  years;  and  they 
covered  him  with  clothes,  but  he  gat 
no  heat.  2  Wherefore  his  servants 
said  unto  him,  Let  there  be  sought  for 
my  lord  the  king  a  young  virgin :  and 
let  her  stand  before  the  king,  and  let 
her  cherish  him,  and  let  her  he  in  thy 
bosom,  that  my  lord  the  king  may 
get  heat.  3  So  they  sought  for  a 
fair  damsel  throughout  all  the  coasts 
of  Israel,  and  found  Abishag  a  Shu- 
nammite,  and  brought  her  to  the  king. 
4  And  the  damsel  was  very  fair,  and 
cherished  the  king,  and  ministered  to 
him ;  but  the  king  knew  her  not. 

David,  as  recorded  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, had,  by  the  great  mercy  of  God,  escaped 
the  sword  of  the  destroying  angel.  But  our 
dehverances  from  or  through  diseases  and 
dangers  are  but  reprieves ;  if  the  candle  be 
not  blown  out,  it  will  burn  out  of  itself.  We 
have  David  here  sinking  under  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age,  and  brought  by  them  to  the 
gates  of  the  grave.  He  ih^X  cometh  up  out 
of  the  pit  shall  fall  into  the  snare  ;  and,  one 
way  or  other,  we  must  needs  die.  1.  It  would 
have  troubled  one  to  see  David  so  infirm. 
He  was  old,  and  his  natural  heat  so  wasted 
that  no  clothes  could  keep  him  warm,  v.  1. 
David  had  been  a  valiant  active  man  and  a 
man  of  business,  and  very  vehement  had  the 
tlame  always  been  in  his  breast ;  and  yet  now 
his  blood  is  chilled  and  stagnated,  he  is  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  and  there  can  get  no  heat. 
He  was  now  seventy  years  old.  Many,  at 
that  age,  are  as  lively  and  fit  for  business  as 
ever  :  but  David  was  now  chastised  for  his 
former  sins,  especially  that  in  the  matter  of 
Uriah,  and  felt  from  his  former  toils  and  the 
hardships  he  had  gone  through  in  his  youth, 
which  then  he  made  nothing  of,  but  was  now 
the  worse  for.  Let  not  the  strong  man  glory 
in  his  strength,  which  may  soon  be  weakened 
by  sickness,  or  at  last  will  be  weakened  by 
old  age.  Let  young  people  remember  their 
Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  before 
these  evil  days  come.  What  our  hand  finds 
to  do  for  God,  and  our  souls,  and  our  gene- 
ration, let  us  do  with  all  our  might,  because 
the  night  comes,  the  night  of  old  age,  in 
which  no  man  can  work ;  and,  when  our 
strength  has  gone,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  re- 
member that  we  used  it  well.  2.  It  would 
have  troubled  one  to  see  his  physicians  so 
weak  and  unskilful  that  they  knew  no  other 
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way  of  relieving  him  than  by  outward  ap- 
phcations.  No  cordials,  no  spirits,  but,  (l.J 
They  covered  him  with  clothes,  which,  where 
there  is  any  inward  heat,  will  keep  it  in,  and 
so  increase  it ;  but,  where  it  is  not,  they 
have  none  to  communicate,  no,  not  royal 
clothing.  Elihu  makes  it  a  difl^iculty  to  un- 
derstand how  our  garments  are  warm  upon  us 
(Job  xxxvii.  17) ;  but,  if  God  deny  his  bless- 
ing, men  clothe  themselves,  and  there  is  none 
warm  (Hag.  i.  6),  David  here  was  not.  (2.) 
They  foolishly  prescribed  nuptials  to  one  that 
should  rather  have  been  preparing  for  his 
funeral  (v.  2 — 4) ;  but  they  knew  what  would 
gratify  their  own  corruptions,  and  perhaps 
were  too  willing  to  gratify  his,  under  colour 
of  consulting  his  health.  His  prophets 
should  have  been  consulted  as  well  as  his 
physicians  in  an  affair  of  this  nature.  How- 
ever, this  might  be  excused  then,  when  even 
good  men  ignorantly  allowed  themselves  to 
have  many  wives.  We  now  have  not  so 
learned  of  Christ,  but  are  taught  that  one 
man  must  have  but  one  wife  (Matt.  xix.  5), 
and  further  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  not  to 
touch  a  woman,  1  Cor.  vii.  1.  That  Abishag 
was  married  to  David  before  she  lay  with 
him,  and  was  his  secondary  wife,  appears 
from  its  being  imputed  as  a  great  crime  to 
Adonijah  that  he  desired  to  marry  her  {ch. 
ii.  22)  after  his  father's  death. 

5  Then  Adonijah  the  son  of  Hag- 
gith  exalted  himself,  saying,  I  will  be 
king :  and  he  prepared  him  chariots 
and  horsemen,  and  fifty  men  to  run 
before  him.     6*  And  his  father  had 


not  displeased  him  at  any  time  in 
saying.  Why  hast  thou  done  so  ?  and 
he  also  was  a  very  goodly  man  ;  and 
his  mother  bare  him  after  Absalom. 
7  And  he  conferred  with  Joab  the 
son  of  Zeruiah,  and  with  Abiathar  the 
priest :  and  they  following  Adonijah 
helped  him.  8  But  Zadok  the  priest, 
and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Shimei,  and 
Rei,  and  the  mighty  men  which  be- 
longed to  David,  were  not  with  Ado- 
nijah. 9  And  Adonijah  slew  sheep 
and  oxen  and  fat  cattle  by  the  stone 
of  Zoheleth,  which  25  by  En-rogel,  and 
called  all  his  brethren  the  king's  sons, 
and  all  the  men  of  Judah  the  king's 
servants  :  10  But  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet, and  Benaiah,  and  the  mighty 
men,  and  Solomon  his  brother,  h- 
called  not. 

David  had  much  aflfliction  in  his  children. 

Amnon   and  Absalom  had  both  been  his 

grief ;  the  one  his  first-born,  the  other  his 

third,  2.  Sam.  iii.  2,  3.     His  second,  whom 
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he  had  by  Abigail,  we  will  suppose  he  had 
comfort  in ;  his  fourth  was  Adonijah  (2  Sara, 
iii.  4) ;  he  was  one  of  those  that  were  born 
in  Hebron  ;  we  have  heard  nothing  of  him 
till  now,  and  here  we  are  told  that  he  was  a 
comely  person,  and  that  he  was  next  in 
age,  and  (as  it  proved)  next  in  temper,  to 
Absalom,  v.  6.  And,  further,  that  in  his 
father's  eyes  he  had  been  a  jewel,  but  was 
now  a  thorn. 

I.  His  father  had  made  a  fondling  of  him, 
r,  6.  He  had  not  displeased  him  at  any 
time.  It  is  not  said  that  he  never  displeased 
his  father;  it  is  probable  that  he  had  done 
so  frequently,  and  his  father  was  secretly 
troubled  at  his  misconduct  and  lamented  it 
before  God.  But  his  father  had  not  dis- 
pleased him,  by  crossing  him  in  his  humours, 
denying  him  any  thing  he  had  a  mind  to,  or 
by  calling  him  to  an  account  as  to  what  he 
had  done  and  where  he  had  been,  or  by 
keeping  him  to  his  book  or  his  business,  or 
reproving  him  for  what  he  saw  or  heard  of 
that  he  did  amiss ;  he  never  said  to  him. 
Why  hast  thou  done  so  ?  because  he  saw  it 
was  uneasy  to  him,  and  he  could  not  bear 
it  without  fretting.  It  was  the  son's  fault 
that  he  was  displeased  at  reproof  and  took  it 
for  an  affront,  whereby  he  lost  the  benefit  of 
it ;  and  it  was  the  father's  fault  that,  because 
he  saw  it  displeased  him,  he  did  not  reprove 
him ;  and  now  he  justly  smarted  for  in- 
dulging him.  Those  who  honour  their  sons 
more  than  God,  as  those  do  who  keep  them 
not  under  good  discipline,  thereby  forfeit  the 
honour  they  might  expect  from  their  sons. 

II.  He,  in  return,  made  a  fool  of  his 
father.  Because  he  was  old,  and  confined  to 
his  bed,  he  thought  no  notice  was  to  be  taken 
of  him,  and  therefore  exalted  himself ^  and 
said,  I  will  he  king,  v.  5.  Children  that  are 
indulged  learn  to  be  proud  and  ambitious, 
which  is  the  ruin  of  a  great  many  young 
people.  The  way  to  keep  them  humble  is  to 
keep  them  under.  Observe  Adonijah's  in- 
solence, 1.  He  looked  upon  the  days  of 
mourning  for  his  father  to  be  at  hand,  and 
therefore  he  prepared  to  succeed  him,  though 
he  knew  that  by  the  designation  both  of  God 
and  David  Solomon  was  to  be  the  man  ;  for 
public  notice  had  been  given  of  it  by  David 
himself,  and  the  succession  settled,  as  it  were 
by  act  of  parliament,  in  pursuance  of  God's 
appointment,  1  Chron.  xxii.  9;  xxiii.  1.  This 
entail  Adonijah  attempted  by  force  to  cut  off, 
in  contempt  both  of  God  and  his  father. 
Thus  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ  opposed,  and  i 
there  are  those  that  say,  "  We  will  not  have 
him  to  reign  over  us."  2.  He  looked  upon 
his  father  as  superannuated  and  good  for 
nothing,  and  therefore  he  entered  imme- 
diately upon  the  possession  of  the  throne. 
He  cannot  wait  till  his  father's  head  be  laid 
low,  but  it  must  now  be  said,  Adonijah  reigns 
(v.  18),  and,  God  save  king  Adonijah,  v.  25. 
His  father  is  not  fit  to  govern,  for  he  is  old 
and  past  ruhng;  nor  Solomon,   for  he  is 
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young,  and  not  yet  able  to  rule  ;  and  there- 
fore Adonijah  will  take  the  government  upon 
him.  It  argues  a  very  base  and  wicked 
mind  for  children  to  hisult  over  their  parents 
because  of  the  infirmities  of  their  age.  3. 
In  pursuance  of  this  ambitious  project, 
(l.)  He  got  a  great  retinue  {v.  5),  chariots 
and  horsemen,  both  for  state  and  strength,  to 
wait  on  him,  and  to  fight  for  him.  (2.)  He 
made  great  interest  with  no  less  than  Joab, 
the  general  of  the  army,  and  Abiathar  the 
high  priest,  v.  7-  That  he  should  make  his 
court  to  those  who  by  their  influence  in 
church  and  camp  were  capable  of  doing  him 
great  service  is  not  strange ;  but  we  may  well 
wonder  by  what  arts  they  could  be  drawn  to 
follow  him  and  help  him.  They  were  old 
men,  who  had  been  faithful  to  David  in  the 
most  difficult  and  troublesome  of  his  times, 
men  of  sense  and  experience,  who,  one  would 
think,  would  not  easily  be  wheedled.  They 
could  not  propose  any  advantage  to  them- 
selves by  supporting  Adonijah,  for  they  were 
both  at  the  top  of  their  preferment  and  stood 
fast  in  it.  They  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
entail  of  the  crown  upon  Solomon,  which  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  cut  off,  and  there- 
fore it  was  their  interest  to  oblige  him.  But 
God,  in  this  matter,  left  them  to  themselves, 
perhaps  to  correct  them  for  some  former  mis- 
conduct with  a  scourge  of  their  own  making. 
We  are  told  (v.  8)  who  those  were  that  were 
of  such  approved  fidelity  to  David  that  Ado- 
nijah had  not  the  confidence  so  much  as  to 
propose  his  project  to  them — Zadok,  Benaiab, 
and  Nathan.  A  man  that  has  given  proofs 
of  his  resolute  adherence  to  that  which  is 
good  shall  not  be  asked  to  do  a  bad  thing. 
(3.)  He  prepared  a  great  entertainment 
(v.  9)  at  En-rogel,  not  far  from  Jerusalem ; 
his  guests  were  the  king's  sons,  and  the 
king's  servants,  whom  he  feasted  and  ca- 
ressed to  bring  them  over  to  his  party ;  but 
Solomon  was  not  invited,  either  because  he  de- 
spised him  or  because  he  despaired  of  him,  v. 
10.  Such  as  serve  their  own  belly,  and  will  be 
in  the  interest  of  those  that  will  feast  them 
what  side  soever  they  are  of,  are  an  easy 
prey  to  seducers,  Rom.  xvi.  18.  Some  think 
that  Adonijah  slew  these  sheep  and  oxen, 
even  fat  ones,  for  sacrifice,  and  that  it  was  a 
religious  feast  he  made,  beginning  his  usurpa- 
tion with  a  show  of  devotion,  as  Absalom 
under  the  colour  of  a  vow  (2  Sam.  xv.  7), 
which  he  might  do  the  more  plausibly  when 
he  had  the  high  priest  himself  on  his  side. 
It  is  a  pity  that  any  occasion  should  ever  be 
given  to  say.  In  nomine  Domini  incipit  omne 
malum — In  the  name  of  the  Lord  begins  all 
evil,  and  that  all  religious  exercises  should  be 
made  to  patronise  all  religious  practices. 

11  Wherefore  Nathan  spake  unto 
Bath-sheba  the  mother  of  Solomon, 
saying,  Hast  tliou  not  heard  that 
Adonijah  the  son  of  Haggith  doth 
reign,  and  David  our  lord  knoweth 
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it  not  ?  12  Now  therefore  come,  let 
me,  I  pray  thee,  give  thee  counsel, 
that  thou  mayest  save  thine  own  life, 
and  the  life  of  thy  son  Solomon.  13 
Go  and  get  thee  in  unto  king  David, 
and  say  unto  him.  Didst  not  thou  my 
lord,  O  king,  swear  unto  thine  hand- 
maid, saying,  Assuredly  Solomon  thy 
son  shall  reign  after  me,  and  he  shall 
sit  upon  my  throne  ?  why  then  doth 
Adonijah  reign?  14  Behold,  while 
thou  yet  talkest  there  with  the  king, 
I  also  will  come  in  after  thee,  and 
confirm  thy  words,  15  And  Bath- 
sheba  went  in  unto  the  king  into  the 
chamber :  and  the  king  was  very  old ; 
and  Abishag  the  Shunammite  minis- 
tered unto  the  king.  16  And  Bath- 
sheba  bowed,  and  did  obeisance  unto 
the  king.  And  the  king  said,  What 
wouldest  thou?  17  And  she  said 
unto  him,  My  lord,  thou  swarest  by 
the  Lord  thy  God  unto  thine  hand- 
maid, saying,  Assuredly  Solomon  thy 
son  shall  reign  after  me,  and  he  shall 
sit  upon  my  throne.  18  And  now, 
behold,  Adonijah  reigneth :  and  now, 
my  lord  the  king,  thou  knowest  it 
not:  19  And  he  hath  slain  oxen 
and  fat  cattle  and  sheep  in  abundance, 
and  hath  called  all  the  sons  of  the 
king,  and  Abiathar  the  priest,  and 
Joab  the  captain  of  the  host:  but 
Solomon  thy  servant  hath  he  not 
called.  20  And  thou,  my  lord,  O 
king,  the  eyes  of  all  Israel  are  upon 
thee^  that  thou  shouldest  tell  them 
who  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  my 
lord  the  king  after  him.  21  Other- 
wise it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  my 
lord  the  king  shall  sleep  with  his  fa- 
thers, that  I  and  my  son  Solomon 
shall  be  counted  offenders.  22  And, 
lo,  while  she  yet  talked  with  the  king, 
Nathan  the  prophet  also  came  in. 
23  And  they  told  the  king,  saying, 
Behold  Nathan  the  prophet.  And 
when  he  was  come  in  before  the  king, 
he  bowed  himself  before  the  king  with 
his  face  to  the  ground.  24  And 
Nathan  said.  My  lord,  O  king,  hast 
thou  said,  Adonijah  shall  reign  after 
me,  and  he  shall  sit  upon  my  throne  ? 
25  For  he  is  gone  down  this  day, 
and  hath  slain  oxen  and  fat  cattle  and 
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sheep  in  abundance,  and  hath  called 
all  the  king's  sons,  and  the  captains 
of  the  host,  and  Abiathar  the  priest ; 
and,  behold,  they  eat  and  drink  be- 
fore him,  and  say,  God  save  king 
Adonijah.  26  But  me,  even  me  thy 
servant,  and  Zadok  the  priest,  and 
Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  thy 
servant  Solomon,  hath  he  not  called. 
27  Is  this  thing  done  by  my  lord 
the  king,  and  thou  hast  not  showed 
it  unto  thy  servant,  who  should  sit 
on  the  throne  of  my  lord  the  king 
after  him?  28  Then  king  David 
answered  and  said,  Call  me  Bath- 
sheba.  And  she  came  into  the  king's 
presence,  and  stood  before  the  king. 

29  And  the  king  sware,  and  said, 
As  the  Lord  liveth,  that  hath  re- 
deemed my  soul  out  of  all  distress, 

30  Even  as  I  sware  unto  thee  by  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  saying.  Assuredly 
Solomon  thy  son  shall  reign  after  me, 
and  he  shall  sit  upon  my  throne  in 
ray  stead  ;  even  so  will  I  certainly  do 
this  day.  3 1  Then  Bath-sheba  bowed 
with  her  face  to  the  earth,  and  did 
reverence  to  the  king,  and  said,  Let 
ray  lord  king  David  live  for  ever. 

We  have  here  the  effectual  endeavours 
that  were  used  by  Nathan  and  Bathsheba  to 
obtain  from  David  a  ratification  of  Solomon's 
succession,  for  the  crushing  of  Adonijah's 
usurpation.  1.  David  himself  knew  not  what 
was  doing.  Disobedient  children  think  that 
they  are  well  enough  off  if  they  can  but  keep 
their  good  old  parents  ignorant  of  their  bad 
courses  ;  but  a  bird  of  the  air  will  carry  the 
voice.  2.  Bathsheba  lived  retired,  and  knew 
nothing  of  it  either,  till  Nathan  informed  her. 
Many  get  very  comfortably  through  this 
world  that  know  little  how  the  world  goes. 
3.  Solomon,  it  is  likely,  knew  of  it,  but  was 
as  a  deaf  man  that  heard  not.  Though  he 
had  years,  and  wisdom  above  his  years,  yet 
we  do  not  find  that  he  stirred  to  oppose  Ado- 
nijah, but  quietly  composed  himself  and  left 
it  to  God  and  his  friends  to  order  the  matter. 
Hence  David,  in  his  Psalm  for  Solomon, 
observes  that  while  men,  in  pursuit  of  the 
world,  in  vain  rise  early  and  sit  up  late,  God 
giveth  his  beloved  (his  Jedidiahs)  sleep,  in 
giving  them  to  be  easy,  and  to  gain  their 
point  without  agitation,  Ps.  cxxvii.  1, 2.  How 
then  is  the  design  brought  about  ? 

I.  Nathan  the  prophet  alarms  Bathsheba 
by  acquamting  her  with  the  case,  and  puts 
her  in  a  way  to  get  an  order  from  the  king 
for  the  confirming  of  Solomon's  title.  Ha 
was  concerned,  because  he  knew  God's  mind, 
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and  David's  and  Israel's  interest ;  it  was  by 
him  that  God  had  named  Solomon  Jedidiah 
(2  Sam.  xii.  25),  and  therefore  he  could  not 
sit  still  and  see  the  throne  usurped,  which  he 
knew  was  Solomon's  right  by  the  will  of 
him  from  whom  promotion  cometh.  When 
crowns  were  disposed  of  by  immediate  di- 
rection from  heaven,  no  marvel  that  prophets 
were  so  much  interested  and  employed  in 
that  matter;  but  now  that  common  provi- 
dence rules  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of 
men  (Dan.  iv.  32)  the  subordinate  agency 
must  be  left  to  common  persons,  and  let  not 
prophets  intermeddle  in  them,  but  keep  to 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
men.  Nathan  applied  to  Bathsheba,  as  one 
that  had  the  greatest  concern  for  Solomon, 
and  could  have  the  freest  access  to  David. 
He  informed  her  of  Adonijah's  attempt  (r.  11), 
and  that  it  was  not  with  David's  consent  or 
knowledge.  He  suggested  to  her  that  not 
only  Solomon  was  in  danger  of  losing  the 
crown,  but  that  he  and  she  too  were  in 
danger  of  losing  their  lives  if  Adonijah  pre- 
vailed. A  humble  spirit  may  be  indifferent 
to  a  crown,  and  may  be  content,  notwith- 
etanding  the  prospect  of  it,  to  sit  down  short 
of  the  possession  of  it.  But  the  law  of  self- 
preservation,  and  the  sixth  commandment, 
obliges  us  to  use  all  possible  endeavours  to 
secure  our  own  life  and  the  life  of  others. 
Now,  says  Nathan,  let  me  give  thee  counsel 
how  to  save  thy  own  life  and  the  life  of  thy 
son,  V.  12.  Such  as  this  is  the  counsel  that 
Christ's  ministers  give  us  in  his  name,  to 
give  all  diligence,  not  only  that  no  man  take 
our  crown  (Rev.  iii.  11),  but  that  we  save  our 
lives,  even  the  lives  of  our  souls.  He  directs 
her  (v.  13)  to  go  to  the  king,  to  remind  him 
of  his  word  and  oath,  that  Solomon  should 
be  his  successor;  and  to  ask  him  in  the  most 
humble  manner,  Why  doth  Adonijah  reign  ? 
He  thought  David  was  not  so  cold  but  this 
would  warm  him.  Conscience,  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  honour,  would  put  life  into  him 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  this  ;  and  he  pro- 
mised (v.  14)  that,  while  she  was  reasoning 
with  the  king  upon  this  matter,  he  would 
come  in  and  second  her,  as  if  he  came  ac- 
cidentally, which  perhaps  the  king  might 
look  upon  as  a  special  providence  (and  he 
was  one  that  took  notice  of  such  evidences, 
1  Sam.  XXV.  32,  33),  or,  at  least,  it  would 
help  to  awaken  him  so  much  the  more. 

n.  Bathsheba,  according  to  Nathan's  ad- 
vice and  direction,  loses  no  time,  but  imme- 
diately makes  her  application  to  the  king,  on 
the  same  errand  on  which  Esther  came  to 
king  Ahasuerus,  to  intercede  for  her  life. 
She  needed  not  wait  for  a  call  as  Esther  did, 
ehe  knew  she  should  be  welcome  at  any 
time;  but  it  is  remarked  that  when  she 
visited  the  king  Abishag  was  ministering  to 
him  {v.  15),  and  Bathsheba  took  no  dis- 
pleasure either  at  him  or  her  for  it,  also  that 
she  howed  and  did  obeisance  to  the  king  (v.  16), 
in  token  of  her  respect  to  him  both  as  her 
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prince  and  as  her  husband  ;  such  a  genuine 
daughter  was   she  of  Sarah,   who  obeyed 
Abraham,   calling    him   lord.      Those  that 
would  find  favour  with  superiors  must  show 
them  reverence,   and  be    dutiful  to  those 
whom  they  expect  to  be  kind  to  them.     Her 
address  to  the  king,  on  this  occasion,  is  very 
discreet.   1 .  She  reminded  him  of  his  promise 
made  to  her,  and  confirmed  with  a  solemn 
oath,   that   Solomon    should   succeed   him, 
V.  17.     She  knew  how  fast  this  would  hold 
such  a  conscientious  man  as  David  was.     2. 
She  informed  him  of  Adonijah's    attempt, 
which  he  was  ignorant  of  (v.  18) :   **  Ado- 
nijah reigns,  in  competition  with  thee  for  the 
present  and  in  contradiction  to  thy  promise 
for  the  future.     The  fault  is  not  thine,  for 
thou  knewest  it  not;  but  now  that  thou 
k  no  west  it  thou  wilt,  in  pursuance  of  thy 
promise,  take  care  to  suppress  this  usurpa- 
tion."    She  told  him  who  were  Adonijah's 
guests,  and  who  were  in  his  interest,  and 
added,  but  "  Solomon  thy  servant  has  he  not 
called,  which  plainly  shows  he  looks  upon 
him  as  his  rival,  and  aims  to  undermine  him, 
V.   19.     It  is  not  an  oversight,  but  a  con- 
tempt of  the  act  of  settlement,  that  Solomon 
is  neglected."     3.  She  pleads  that  it  is  very 
much  in  his  power  to  obviate  this  mischief 
(v.  20) :  The  eyes  of  all  Israel  are  upon  thee, 
not  only  as  a  king,  for  we  cannot  suppose  it 
the  prerogative  of  any  prince  to  bequeath  his 
subjects  by  will  (as  if  they  were  his  goods 
and  chattels)  to  whom  he  pleases,  but  as  a 
prophet.     All  Israel  knew  that  David  was 
not  only  himself  the  anointed  of  the  God  of 
Jacob,  but  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spoke 
by  him  (2  Sam.  xxiii.   1,  2),  ajid  therefore 
waiting  for  and  depending  upon  a  divine  de- 
signation, in  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
David's  word  would  be  an  oracle  and  a  law 
to  them ;   this  therefore   (says   Bathsheba) 
they  expect,  and  it  will  end  the  controversy 
and  effectually  quash  all  Adonijah's  preten- 
sions.    A  divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the 
king.     Note,  Whatever  power,  interest,  or 
influence,  men  have,  they  ought  to  improve 
it  to  the  utmost  for  the  preserving  and  ad 
vancing  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  ol 
which  Solomon's  kingdom  was  a  type.     4. 
She  suggested  the  imminent  peril  which  she 
and  her  son  would  be  in  if  this  matter  was 
not  settled  in  David's  life-time,  r.  21.     "If 
Adonijah  prevail,  as  he  is  hkely  to  do  (having 
Joab  the  general  and  Abiathar  the  priest  on 
his  side)  unless  speedily  suppressed,  Solo- 
mon and  all  his  friends  will  be  looked  upon 
as    traitors    and    dealt    with    accordingly." 
Usurpers  are  most  cruel.     If  Adonijah  had 
got  into  the  throne,  he  would  not  have  dealt 
so  fairly  with  Solomon  as  Solomon  did  with 
him.  Those  hazard  every  thing  who  stand  in 
the  way  of  such  as  against  right  force  their 
entrance. 

III.  Nathan  the  prophet,  according  to  his 
promise,  seasonably  stepped  in,  and  seconded 
her,  while  she  was  speaking,  before  the  king 
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had  given  his  answer,  lest,  if  he  had  heard 
Bathsheba's  representation  only,  his  answer 
should  be  dilatory  and  only  that  he  would 
consider  of  it :  but  out  of  the  mouth  of  two 
witnesses,  two  such  witnesses,  the  word 
would  be  established,  and  he  would  imme- 
diately give  positive  orders.  The  king  is 
told  that  Nathan  the  prophet  has  come,  and 
he  is  sure  to  be  always  welcome  to  the  king, 
especially  when  either  he  is  not  well  or  has 
any  great  affair  upon  his  thoughts ;  for,  in 
either  case,  a  prophet  will  be,  in  a  particular 
manner,  serviceable  to  him.  Nathan  knows 
he  must  render  honour  to  whom  honour  is 
due,  and  therefore  pays  the  king  the  same 
respect  now  that  he  finds  him  sick  in  bed 
as  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  found 
him  in  his  throne  :  He  bowed  himself  with 
his  face  to  the  ground,  v.  23.  He  deals 
a  little  more  plainly  with  the  king  than 
Bathsheba  had  done.  In  this  his  character 
would  support  him,  and  the  present  languor 
of  the  king's  spirits  made  it  necessary  that 
they  should  be  roused.  1.  He  makes  the 
same  representation  of  Adonijah's  attempt  as 
Bathsheba  had  made  (v.  25,  26),  adding  that 
his  party  had  already  got  to  such  a  height  of 
assurance  as  to  shout,  God  save  king  Ado- 
nijah,  as  if  king  David  were  already  dead, 
taking  notice  also  that  they  had  not  invited 
him  to  their  feast  CMe  thy  servant  has  he  not 
calledj,  thereby  intimating  that  they  resolved 
not  to  consult  either  God  or  David  in  the 
matter,  for  Nathan  was  secretioribus  con- 
sdiis — intimately  acquainted  with  the  mind 
of  both.  2.  He  makes  David  sensible  how 
much  he  was  concerned  to  clear  himself  from 
having  a  hand  in  it :  Hast  thou  said,  Ado- 
nijah  shall  reign  after  me  ?  {v.  24),  and  again 
{p.  27),  "  Is  this  thing  done  by  my  lord  the 
king  ?  If  it  be,  he  is  not  so  faithful  either 
to  God's  word  or  to  his  own  as  we  all  took 
him  to  be ;  if  it  be  not,  it  is  high  time  that 
we  witness  against  the  usurpation,  and  de- 
clare Solomon  his  successor.  If  it  be,  why 
is  not  Nathan  made  acquainted  with  it,  who 
is  not  only,  in  general,  the  king's  confidant, 
but  is  particularly  concerned  in  this  matter, 
having  been  employed  to  notify  to  David  the 
mind  of  God  concerning  the  succession ; 
but,  if  my  lord  the  king  knows  nothing  of 
the  matter  (as  certainly  he  does  not),  what 
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the  king  gives  these  fresh  assurances.  1 
He  repeats  his  former  promise  and  oath 
owns  that  he  had  sworn  unto  her  by  the  Lora 
God  of  Israel  that  Solomon  should  reign  after 
him,  V.  30.  Though  he  is  old,  and  his  me- 
mory begins  to  fail  him,  yet  he  remembers 
this.  Note,  An  oath  is  so  sacred  a  thing 
that  the  obligations  of  it  cannot  be  broken, 
and  so  solemn  a  thing  that  the  impressions 
of  it,  one  would  think,  cannot  be  forgotten. 
2.  He  ratifies  it  with  another,  because  the 
occasion  called  for  it :  As  the  Lord  liveth, 
that  hath  redeemed  my  soul  out  of  all  distress, 
even  so  will  I  certainly  do  this  c?ay,  without  dis- 
pute, without  delay.  His  form  of  swearing 
seems  to  be  what  he  commonly  used  on  so- 
lemn occasions,  for  we  find  it,  2  Sam.  iv.  9- 
And  it  carries  in  it  a  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  goodness  of  God  to  him,  in 
bringing  him  safely  through  the  many  diflS- 
culties  and  hardships  which  had  lain  in  his 
way,  and  which  he  now  makes  mention  of 
to  the  glory  of  God  (as  Jacob,  when  he  lay 
a  dying.  Gen.  xlviii.  16),  thus  setting  to  his 
seal,  from  his  own  experience,  that  that  was 
true  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spoke  by 
him.  Ps.  xxxiv.  22,  The  Lord  redeemeth  the 
soul  of  his  servants.  Dying  saints  ought  to 
be  witnesses  for  God,  and  speak  of  him  as 
they  have  found.  Perhaps  he  speaks  thus, 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  encouragement  of 
his  son  and  successor  to  trust  in  God  in  the 
distresses  he  also  might  meet  with. 

V.  Bathsheba  receives  these  assurances 
(u.  31),  1.  With  great  complaisance  to  the 
king's  person;  she  did  reverence  to  him, 
while  Adonijah  and  his  party  affronted  him. 
2.  With  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  king's 
health  :  Let  him  live.  So  far  was  she  from 
thinking  that  he  lived  too  long  that  she  prayed 
he  might  live  for  ever,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
adorn  the  crown  he  wore  and  to  be  a  blessing 
to  his  people.  We  should  earnestly  desire 
the  prolonging  of  useful  lives,  however  it 
may  be  the  postponing  of  any  advantages  of 
our  own. 

32  And  king  David  said,  Call  me 
Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the 
prophet,  and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiada.  And  they  came  before  the 
king.      33  The  king  also  said  unto 


■^f  'oTrThuT  lfe''rJ:a™ured%rS   *«■"'.  ^ake  with  you  the  servants  of 
cense  David  against  them,  that  he  might  act 
the  more  vigorously  for  the  support  of  So- 
lomon's interest.     Note,  Good  men  would 


do  their  duty  if  they  were  reminded  of  it, 
and  put  upon  it,  and  told  what  occasion  there 
is  for  them  to  appear ;  and  those  who  thus 
are  their  remembrancers  do  them  a  real  kind- 
ness, as  Nathan  here  did  to  David. 

IV.  David,  hereupon,  made  a  solemn  de- 
claration of  his  firm  adherence  to  his  former 
resolution,  that  Solomon  should  be  his  suc- 
cessor. Bathsheba  is  called  in  {v.  28),  and 
to  her,  as  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  her  son. 


your  lord,  and  cause  Solomon  my  son 
to  ride  upon  mine  own  mule^  and 
bring  him  down  to  Gihon  :  34  And 
let  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the 
prophet  anoint  him  there  king  over 
Israel :  and  blow  ye  with  the  trumpet, 
and  say,  God  save  king  Solomon.  35 
Then  ye  shall  come  up  after  him,  that 
he  may  come  and  sit  upon  my  throne ; 
for  he  shall  be  king  in  my  stead :  and 
I  have   appointed  him  t^  be   ruler 
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over  Israel  and  over  Judah.  36  And 
Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  answered 
the  king,  and  said,  Amen  :  the  Lord 
God  of  my  lord  the  king  say  so  too, 
37  As  the  Lord  hath  been  with  my 
lord  the  king,  even  so  be  he  with  So- 
lomon, and  make  his  throne  greater 
than  the  throne  of  my  lord  king  Da- 
vid. 38  So  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Na- 
than the  prophet,  and  Benaiah  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  and  the  Cherethites, 
and  the  Pelethites,  went  down,  and 
caused  Solomon  to  ride  upon  king 
David's  mule,  and  brought  him  to 
Gihon.  39  And  Zadok  the  priest 
took  a  horn  of  oil  out  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  anointed  Solomon.  And 
they  blew  the  trumpet;  andallthepeo- 
ple  said,  God  save  king  Solomon.  40 
And  all  the  people  came  up  after  him, 
and  the  people  piped  with  pipes,  and 
rejoiced  with  great  joy,  so  that  the 
earth  rent  with  the  sound  of  them. 

We  have  here  the  effectual  care  David  took 
both  to  secure  Solomon's  right  and  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace,  by  crushing  Adonijah's 
project  in  the  bud.     Observe, 

I.  The  express  orders  he  gave  for  the  pro- 
claiming of  Solomon,  The  persons  he  en- 
trusted with  this  great  affair  were  Zadok, 
Nathan,  and  Benaiah,  men  of  power  and  in- 
terest whom  David  had  always  reposed  a 
confidence  in  and  found  faithful  to  him,  and 
whom  Adonijah  had  passed  by  in  his  invita- 
tion, V.  10.  David  orders  them  forthwith, 
%vith  all  possible  solemnity,  to  proclaim  Solo- 
mon. They  must  take  with  them  the  servants 
of  their  lord,  the  life-guards,  and  all  the  ser- 
vants of  the  household.  They  must  set  Solo- 
mon on  the  mule  the  king  used  to  ride,  for 
he  kept  not  such  stables  of  horses  as  his  son 
afterwards  did.  He  appoints  them  whither 
to  go  (v.  33  and  v.  34,  35),  and  what  to  do. 
1.  Zadok  and  Nathan,  the  two  ecclesiastical 
persons,  must,  in  God's  name,  anoint  him 
king ;  for  though  he  was  not  the  first  of  his 
family,  as  Saul  and  David  were,  yet  he  was 
a  younger  son,  was  made  king  by  divine  ap- 
pointment, and  his  title  was  contested,  which 
made  it  necessary  that  hereby  it  should  be 
settled.  This  unction  was  typical  of  the  de- 
signation and  qualification  of  the  Messiah, 
or  Christ,  the  anointed  one,  on  whom  the 
Spirit,  that  oil  of  gladness,  was  poured 
without  measure,  Heb.  i.  9  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20. 
And  all  real  Christians,  being  heirs  of  the 
kingdom  (Jam.  ii.  5),  do  from  him  receive  the 
anointing,  1  John  ii.  27.  2.  The  great  of- 
ficers, civil  and  military,  are  ordered  to  give 
public  notice  of  this,  and  to  express  the 
public  joy  upon  this  occasion  by  sound  of 
5^2 
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trumpet,  by  which  the  law  of  Moses  directed 
the  gracing  of  great  solemnities  ;  to  this  must 
be  added  the  acclamations  of  the  people: 
"  Let  king  Solomon  live,  let  him  prosper,  let 
his  kingdom  be  established  and  perpetuated, 
and  let  him  long  continue  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it;"  so  it  had  been  promised  concerning 
him.  Ps.  Ixxii.  15,  He  shall  live.  3.  They 
must  then  bring  him  in  state  to  the  city  of 
David,  and  he  must  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
his  father,  as  his  substitute  now,  or  viceroy, 
to  despatch  public  business  during  his  weak- 
ness and  be  his  successor  after  his  death : 
He  shall  be  king  in  my  stead.  It  would  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  David  himself,  and  to 
all  parties  concerned,  to  have  this  done  im- 
mediately, that  upon  the  demise  of  the  king 
there  might  be  no  dispute,  or  agitation,  in 
the  public  affairs.  David  was  far  from 
grudging  his  successor  the  honour  of  appear- 
ing such  in  his  life-time,  and  yet  perhaps 
was  so  taken  up  with  his  devotions  on  his 
sick-bed  that,  if  he  had  not  been  put  in  mind 
of  it  by  others,  this  great  good  work,  which 
was  so  necessary  to  the  public  repose,  would 
have  been  left  undone. 

II.  The  great  satisfaction  which  Benaiah, 
in  the  name  of  the  rest,  professed  in  these 
orders.  The  king  said,  "  Solomon  shall  reign 
for  me,  and  reign  after  me."  "  Amen"  (says 
Benaiah  heartily) ;  "  as  the  king  says,  so  say 
we  ;  we  are  entirely  satisfied  in  the  nomina- 
tion, and  concur  in  the  choice  ;  we  give  our 
vote  for  Solomon,  nemine  contradicente — 
unanimously,  and  since  we  can  bring  nothing 
to  pass,  much  less  establish  it,  without  the 
concurrence  of  a  propitious  providence.  The 
Lord  God  of  my  lord  the  king  say  so  too .'" 
V.  36.  This  is  the  language  of  his  faith  in 
that  promise  of  God  on  which  Solomon's 
government  was  founded.  If  we  say  as  God 
says  in  his  word,  we  may  hope  that  he  will 
say  as  we  say  by  his  providence.  To  this  he 
adds  a  prayer  for  Solomon  (v.  37),  that  God 
would  be  with  him  as  he  had  been  with  David, 
and  make  his  throne  greater.  He  knew 
David  was  not  one  of  those  that  envy  their 
children's  greatness,  and  that  therefore  he 
would  not  be  disquieted  at  this  prayer,  nor  take 
it  as  an  affront,  but  would  heartily  say  Amen 
to  it.  The  wisest  and  best  man  in  the  world 
desires  his  children  may  be  wiser  and  better 
than  he,  for  he  himself  desires  to  be  wiser 
and  better  than  he  is ;  and  wisdom  and  good- 
ness are  true  greatness. 

III.  The  immediate  execution  of  these 
orders,  v.  38 — 40.  No  time  was  lost,  but 
Solomon  was  brought  in  state  to  the  place 
appointed,  and  there  Zadok  (who,  though  he 
was  not  as  yet  high  priest,  was,  we  may  sup- 
pose, the  suffragan,  the  Jews  called  him  the 
sagan,  or  second  priest)  anointed  him  l)y  the 
direction  of  Nathan  the  prophet  and  David 
the  king,  v.  39.  In  the  tabernacle,  where 
the  ark  was  now  lodged,  was  kept,  among 
other  sacred  things,  the  holy  oil  for  many 
religious  services;   thence  Zadok  took  a  horn 
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of  oil,  which  denotes  both  power  and  plenty, 
and  therewith  anointed  Solomon.  We  do 
not  find  that  Abiathar  pretended  to  anoint 
Adonijah  :  he  was  made  king  by  a  feast,  not 
by  an  unction.  Whom  God  calls,  he  will 
qualify,  which  was  signified  by  the  anoint- 
ing; usurpers  had  it  not.  Christ  signifies 
anointed,  and  he  is  the  king  whom  God  hath 
set  upon  his  holy  hill  of  Sion,  according  to 
decree,  Ps.  ii.  6,  7-  Christians  also  are  made 
to  our  God  (and  by  him)  kings,  and  they  have 
an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  1  John  ii.  20. 
The  people,  hereupon,  express  their  great 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  the  elevation  of  Solo- 
mon, surround  him  with  their  Hosannas — 
God  save  kinq  Solomon,  and  attend  him  with 
their  music  and  shouts  of  joy,  v.  40.  Hereby 
they  declared  their  concurrence  in  the  choice, 
and  that  he  was  not  forced  upon  them,  but 
cheerfully  accepted  by  them.  The  power  of 
a  prince  can  be  little  satisfaction  to  himself, 
unless  he  knows  it  to  be  a  satisfaction  to  his 
people.  Every  Israelite  indeed  rejoices  in 
the  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  David. 

41  And  Adonijah  and  all  the  guests 
that  were  with  him  heard  it  as  they 
had  made  an  end  of  eating.  And 
when  Joab  heard  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  he  said,  Wherefore  is  this 
noise  of  the  city  being  in  an  uproar  ? 
42  And  while  he  yet  spake,  behold, 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Abiathar  the 
priest  came  :  and  Adonijah  said  unto 
him,  Come  in;  for  thou  art  a  valiant 
man,  and  bringest  good  tidings.  43 
And  Jonathan  answered  and  said  to 
Adonijah,  Verily  our  lord  king  David 
hath  made  Solomon  king.  44  And 
the  king  hath  sent  with  him  Zadok 
the  priest,  and  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and 
the  Cherethites,  and  the  Pelethites, 
and  they  have  caused  him  to  ride 
upon  the  king's  mule  :  45  And  Zadbk 
the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet 
have  anointed  him  king  in  Gihon : 
and  they  are  come  up  from  thence 
rejoicing,  so  that  the  city  rang  again. 
This  is  the  noise  that  ye  have  heard. 
46  And  also  Solomon  sitteth  on  the 
throne  of  the  kingdom.  47  And 
moreover  the  king's  servants  came 
to  bless  our  lord  king  David,  saying, 
God  make  the  name  of  Solomon  bet- 
ter than  thy  name,  and  make  his 
throne  greater  than  thy  throne.  And 
khe  king  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed. 
48  And  also  thus  said  the  king. 
Blessed  he  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
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which  hath  given  one  to  sit  on  my 


throne  this  day,  mine  eyes  even  see- 
ing it.  49  And  all  the  guests  that 
ivere  with  Adonijah  were  afraid,  and 
rose  up,  and  went  every  man  his  way. 

50  And  Adonijah  feared  because  of 
Solomon,  and  arose,  and  went,  and 
caught  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar. 

51  And  it  was  told  Solomon,  saying, 
Behold,  Adonijah  feareth  king  Solo- 
mon ;  for,  lo,  he  hath  caught  hold  on 
the  hornsof  the  altar,  saying.  Let  king 
Solomon  swear  unto  me  to  day  that 
he  will  not  slay  his  servant  with  the 
sword.  52  And  Solomon  said,  If 
he  will  show  himself  a  worthy  man, 
there  shall  not  a  hair  of  him  fall  to 
the  earth :  but  if  wickedness  shall 
be  found  in  him,  he  shall  die.  53  So 
king  Solomon  sent,  and  they  brought 
him  down  from  the  altar.  And  he 
came  and  bowed  himself  to  king  So- 
lomon :  and  Solomon  said  unto  him, 
Go  to  thine  house. 

We  have  here, 

I.  The  tidings  of  Solomon's  inauguration 
brought  to  Adonijah  and  his  party,  in  the 
midst  of  their  jollity  :  They  had  made  an  end 
of  eating,  and,  it  should  seem,  it  was  a  great 
while  before  they  made  an  end,  for  all  the 
affair  of  Solomon's  anointing  was  ordered 
and  finished  while  they  were  at  dinner,  glut- 
ting themselves.  Thus  those  who  serve  not 
our  Lord  Christ,  but  oppose  him,  are  com- 
monly such  as  serve  their  own  belly  (Rom. 
xvi.  18)  and  make  a  god  of  it,  Phil.  iii.  19. 
Their  long  feast  intimates  likewise  that  they 
were  very  secure  and  confident  of  their  in- 
terest, else  they  would  not  have  lost  so  much 
time.  The  old  world  and  Sodom  were  eating 
and  drinking,  secure  and  sensual,  when  their 
destruction  came,  Luke  xvii.  26,  &c.  When 
they  made  an  end  of  eating,  and  were  pre- 
paring themselves  to  proclaim  their  king,  and 
bring  him  in  triumph  into  the  city,  they  heard 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  (v.  41),  and  a  dread- 
ful sound  it  was  in  their  ears.  Job  xv.  21. 
Joab  was  an  old  man,  and  was  alarmed  at  it, 
apprehending  the  city  to  be  in  an  uproar ; 
but  Adonijah  was  very  confident  that  the 
messenger,  being  a  worthy  man,  brought  good 
tidings,  v.  42.  Usurpers  flatter  themselves 
with  the  hopes  of  success,  and  those  are  com- 
monly least  timorous  whose  condition  is  most 
dangerous.  But  how  can  those  who  do  evil 
deeds  expect  to  have  good  tidings  ?  No,  the 
worthiest  man  will  bring  them  the  worst 
news,  as  the  priest's  son  did  here  to  Adonijah, 
V.  43.  "  Verily,  the  best  tidings  I  have  to 
bring  you  is  that  Solomon  is  made  king,  so 
that  your  pretensions  are  all  quashed."     He 
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relates  to  them  very  partiviuiarly,  1.  With 
what  great  solemnity  Solomon  was  made  king 
(c.  44,  45),  and  that  he  was  now  sitting  on 
the  throne  of  the  kingdom,  v.  46.  Adonijah 
thought  to  have  stepped  into  the  throne  before 
him,  but  Solomon  was  too  quick  for  him.  2. 
With  what  general  satisfaction  Solomon  was 
made  king,  so  that  that  which  was  done  was 
not  likely  to  be  undone  again.  (1.)  The  peo- 
ple were  pleased,  witness  their  joyful  accla- 
mations, V.  45.  (2.)  The  courtiers  were 
pleased:  The  king's  servants  attended  him 
with  an  address  of  congratulation  upon  this 
occasion,  v.  47.  We  have  here  the  heads  of 
their  address :  They  blessed  king  David,  ap- 
plauded his  prudent  care  for  the  public  welfare, 
acknowledged  their  happiness  under  his  go- 
vernment, and  prayed  heartily  for  his  reco- 
very. They  also  prayed  for  Solomon,  that 
God  would  make  his  name  better  than  his 
father's,  which  it  might  well  be  when  he  had 
his  father's  foundation  to  build  upon.  A 
child,  on  a  giant's  shoulders,  is  higher  than 
the  giant  himself.  (3.)  The  king  himself 
was  pleased :  He  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed, 
not  only  to  signify  his  acceptance  of  his  ser- 
vants' address,  but  to  offer  up  his  own  ad- 
dress to  God  {v.  48) :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  who,  as  Israel's  God,  for  Is- 
rael's good,  has  brought  this  matter  to  such 
a  happy  issue,  my  eyes  even  seeing  it."  Note, 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  good  men,  when 
they  are  going  out  of  the  world,  to  see  the 
affairs  of  their  families  in  a  good  posture,  their 
children  rising  up  in  their  stead  to  serve  God 
and  their  generation,  and  especially  to  sec 
peace  upon  Israel  and  the  establishment  of  it. 

II.  The  effectual  crush  which  this  gave  to 
Adonijah's  attempt.  It  spoiled  the  sport  of 
his  party,  dispersed  the  company,  and  obliged 
every  man  to  shift  for  his  own  safety.  The 
triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short.  They  were 
building  a  castle  in  the  air,  which,  having  no 
foundation,  would  soon  fall  and  crush  them. 
They  were  afraid  of  being  taken  in  the  fact, 
while  they  were  together  hatching  their  trea- 
son, and  therefore  each  one  made  the  best  of 
his  way. 

III.  The  terror  Adonijah  himself  was  in, 
and  the  course  he  took  to  secure  himself. 
He  was  now  as  much  depressed  as  he  had 
been  elevated,  v.  42,  50.  He  had  despised 
Solomon  as  not  worthy  to  be  his  guest  (v. 
10),  but  now  he  dreads  him  as  his  judge: 
He  feared  because  of  Solomon.  Thus  those 
who  oppose  Christ  and  his  kingdom  will 
shortly  be  made  to  tremble  before  him,  and 
call  in  vain  to  rocks  and  mountains  to  shelter 
them  from  his  wrath.  He  took  hold  on  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  which  was  always  looked 
upon  as  a  sanctuary,  or  place  of  refuge 
(Exod.  xxi.  14),  intimating-  hereby  that  he 
durst  not  stand  a  trial,  but  threw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  his  prince,  in  suing  for 
which  he  relied  upon  no  other  plea  than  the 
mercy  of  God,  which  was  manifested  in  the 
institution  and  acceptance  of  the  sacrifices 
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that  were  offered  on  that  altar  and  the  re- 
mission of  sin  thereupon .  Perhaps  Adonijah 
had  formerly  slighted  the  service  of  the  altar, 
yet  now  he  courts  the  protection  of  it. 
Many  who  in  the  day  of  their  security  neg. 
lect  the  great  salvation,  under  the  arrests 
of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  would  gladly  be 
beholden  to  Christ  and  his  merit,  and,  when 
it  is  too  late,  will  catch  hold  of  the  horns  of 
the  altar. 

IV.  His  humble  address  to  Solomon  for 
mercy.  By  those  who  brought  Solomon 
tidings  where  he  was,  he  sent  a  request  for 
his  life  (v.  51) :  Let  king  Solomon  swear  to 
me  that  he  will  not  slay  his  servant.  He  owns 
Solomon  for  his  prince,  and  himself  his  ser- 
vant, dares  not  justify  himself,  but  makes 
supplication  to  his  judge.  It  was  a  great 
change  with  him.  He  that  in  the  morning 
was  grasping  at  a  crown  is  before  night 
begging  for  his  lif©»  Then  Adonijah  reigned, 
now  Adonijah  trembles,  and  cannot  think 
himself  safe  unless  Solomon  promise,  with 
an  oath,  not  to  put  him  to  death. 

V.  The  orders  Solomon  gave  concerning 
him.  He  discharged  him  upon  his  good 
behaviour,  v.  52,  53.  He  considered  that 
Adonijah  was  his  brother,  and  that  it  was  the 
first  offence.  Perhaps,  being  so  soon  made 
sensible  of  his  error  and  then  not  persisting 
in  his  rebellion,  he  might  prove  not  only  a 
peaceable,  but  a  serviceable  subject,  and 
therefore,  if  he  will  conduct  himself  well  for 
the  future,  what  is  past  shall  be  pardoned  • 
but  if  he  be  found  disaffected,  turbulent,  and 
aspiring,  this  offence  shall  be  remembered 
against  him,  he  shall  be  called  up  upon  his 
former  conviction  (as  our  law  speaks),  and 
execution  shall  be  awarded  against  him. 
Thus  the  Son  of  David  receives  those  to 
mercy  that  have  been  rebellious  :  if  they  will 
return  to  their  allegiance,  and  be  faithful  to 
their  Sovereign,  their  former  crimes  shall 
not  be  mentioned  against  them  ;  but,  if  still 
they  continue  in  the  interests  of  the  world 
and  the  flesh,  this  will  be  their  ruin.  Ado- 
nijah is  sent  for,  and  told  upon  what  terms 
he  stands,  which  he  signifies  his  grateful  sub- 
mission to,  and  then  is  told  to  go  to  his  house 
and  live  retired  there.  Solomon  not  only 
gave  him  his  life,  but  his  estate,  thus  es- 
tablishing his  throne  by  mercy. 

CHAP.  II. 

In  (hit  chapter  we  have  David  lettinfr  and  Solumon  at  the  *ain« 
time  rising.  I.  The  conclusion  of  Oavid'i  reign  with  hit  lire. 
1.  The  charge  he  givei  to  Solomon  upon  hit  ilcath-bed,  in  gene* 
ral,  to  ierve  God  (»er.  I — 4),  in  particular,  concerning  Joab, 
Rarzillai,  and  Shiniei,  ver  5—9.  '2.  Hi*  death  and  burial,  and 
the  years  of  hii  reign,  ver.  10,  II.  II.  The  beginning  of  Solo- 
mon's reign,  ver.  12.  Though  he  was  to  be  a  prince  of  peace, 
he  began  his  reign  with  some  remarkable  acts  nf  justice,  1.  Upon 
Adonijah,  whom  he  put  to  death  for  his  aspiring  pretensions, 
ver.  13—25.  2.  Upon  Abiathar,  whom  he  deposed  from  the  high 
priesthood  for  siding  with  Adonijah,  ver.  36,  27.  3.  Upon  Joab, 
whom  he  put  to  death  for  his  late  treasons  and  former  murders, 
ver.  28—35.  4.  Upon  Shimri,  whom,  for  cursing  David,  ha 
confined  to  Jerusalem  (ver.  36— 38),  and  three  years  after,  fur 
transgressing  the  rules,  put  to  death,  ver.  39—46. 

NOW   the   days  of  David   drew 
nigh  that  he  should  die;  and 
he  charged  Solomon  his  son,  saying, 
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2  I  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth :  be 
thou  strong  therefore,  and  show  thy- 
self a  man ;  3  And  keep  the  charge 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his 
ways,  to  keep  his  statutes,  and  his 
commandments,  and  his  judgments. 


and  his  testimonies,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  that  thou  mayest 
prosper  in  all  that  thou  doest,  and 
whithersoever  thou  turnest  thyself:  4 
That  the  Lord  may  continue  his  word 
which  he  spake  concerning  me,  say- 
ing, If  thy  children  take  heed  to  their 
way,  to  walk  before  me  in  truth  with 
all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul, 
there  shall  not  fail  thee  (said  he)  a 
man  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  5  More- 
over thou  knowest  also  what  Joab  the 
son  of  Zeruiah  did  to  me,  and  what 


David's  dying  charge^ 
dying  man  (r.  1),  and  a  dead  man,  v.  10.  It 
is  well  there  is  another  life  after  this,  for  death 
stains  all  the  glory  of  this,  and  lays  it  in  the 
dust.     We  have  here, 

I.  The  charge  and  instructions  which 
David,  when  he  was  dying,  gave  to  Solomon, 
his  son  and  declared  successor.  He  feels 
himself  declining,  and  is  not  backward  to 
own  it,  nor  afraid  to  hear  or  speak  of  dying  : 
I  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  v.  2.  Heb.  / 
am  walking  in  it.  Note,  Death  is  a  way  ; 
not  only  a  period  of  this  life,  but  a  passage 
to  a  better.  It  is  the  way  of  all  the  earth, 
of  all  mankind  who  dwell  on  earth,  and  are 
themselves  earth,  and  therefore  must  return 
to  their  earth.  Even  the  sons  and  heirs  of 
heaven  must  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  they 
must  needs  die  ;  but  they  walk  with  pleasure 
in  this  way,  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  Ps.  xxiii.  4.  Prophets,  and  even 
kings,  must  go  this  way  to  brighter  light  and 
honour  than  prophecy  or  sovereignty.  David 
is  going  this  way,  and  therefore  gives  Solo- 


he  did   to  the   two    captains   of  the   mon  directions  what  to  do. 
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ijroa  s  commandments  and  to  make  conscience 


hosts  of  Israel,  unto  Abner  the  son  of 
Ner,  and  unto  Amasa  the  son  of  Je- 
ther,  whom  he  slew,  and  shed  the 
blood  of  war  in  peace,  and  put  the 
blood  of  war  upon  his  girdle  that  was 
about  his  loins,  and  in  his  shoes  that 
were  on  his  feet.  G  Do  therefore 
according  to  thy  wisdom,  and  let  not 
his  hoar  head  go  down  to  the  grave 
in  peace.  7  But  show  kindness  unto 
the  sons  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite, 
and  let  them  be  of  those  that  eat  at 
thy  table :  for  so  they  came  to  me 
when  I  fled  because  of  Absalom  thy 
brother.  8  And,  behold,  thou  hast 
with  thee  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera,  a 
Benjamite  of  Bahurim,  which  cursed 
me  with  a  grievous  curse  in  the  day 
when  I  went  to  Mahanaim :  but  he 
came  down  to  meet  me  at  Jordan, 
and  I  sware  to  him  by  the  Lord, 
saying,  I  will  not  put  thee  to  death 
with  the  sword.  9  Now  therefore 
hold  him  not  guiltless:  for  thou  art  a 
wise  man,  and  knowest  what  thou 
oughtest  to  do  unto  him ;  but  his 
hoar  head  bring  thou  down  to  the 
grave  with  blood.  10  So  David 
slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried 
in  the  city  of  David.  11  And  the 
days  that  David  reigned  over  Israel 
were  forty  years :  seven  years  reigned 
he  in  Hebron,  and  thirty  and  three 
years  reigned  he  in  Jerusalem. 

David,  that  great  and  good  man,  is  here  a 


of  his  duty,  v.  2—4.  He  prescribes  to  him, 
(1.)  A  good  ruk  to  act  by — the  divine  will 
"  Govern  thyself  by  that."  David's  charge 
to  him  is  to  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  his 
God.  The  authority  of  a  dying  father  is 
much,  but  nothing  to  that  of  a  living  God. 
There  are  great  trusts  which  we  are  charged 
with  by  the  Lord  our  God — let  us  keep  them 
carefully,  as  those  that  must  give  account ; 
and  excellent  statutes,  which  we  must  be 
ruled  by — let  us  also  keep  them.  The  wi-it- 
ten  word  is  our  rule.  Solomon  must  him- 
self do  as  was  written  in  the  law  of  Moses. 
(2.)  A  good  spirit  to  act  with:  Be  strong  and 
show  thyself  a  man,  though  in  years  but  a 
child.  Those  that  would  keep  the  charge 
of  the  Lord  their  God  must  put  on  resolu- 
tion. (3.)  Good  reasons  for  all  this.  This 
would  effectually  conduce,  [l.]  To  the  pros- 
perity of  his  kingdom.  It  is  the  way  to 
prosper  in  all  thou  doest,  and  to  succeed  with 
honour  and  satisfaction  in  every  undertak- 
ing. [2.]  To  the  perpetuity  of  it :  That  the 
Lord  may  continue  and  so  confirm  his  word 
which  he  spoke  concerning  me.  Those  that 
rightly  value  the  treasure  of  the  promise,  that 
sacred  depositum,  cannot  but  be  solicitous  to 
preserve  the  entail  of  it,  and  very  desirous 
that  those  who  come  after  them  may  do 
nothing  to  cut  it  off.  Let  each,  in  his  own 
age,  successively,  keep  God's  charge,  and 
then  God  will  be  sure  to  continue  his  word. 
We  never  let  fall  the  promise  till  we  let  fall 
the  precept.  God  had  promised  David  that 
the  Messiah  should  come  from  his  loins,  and 
that  promise  was  absolute  :  but  the  promise 
that  there  should  not  fail  him  a  man  on  the 
throne  of  Israel  was  conditional — if  his  seed 
behave  themselves  as  they  should.  If  Solo- 
mon, in  his  day,  fulfil  the  condition,  he  does 
his  part  towards  the  perpetuating  of  the  pro- 
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raise.  The  condition  is  tliat  he  walk  before 
God  in  all  his  institutions,  m  sincerity,  with 
zeal  and  resolution  ;  and,  in  order  hereunto, 
that  he  take  heed  to  his  way.  In  order  to  our 
constancy  in  religion,  nothing  is  more  ne- 
cessary than  caution  and  circumspection. 

2.  He  gives  him  directions  concerning 
some  particular  persons,  what  to  do  with 
them,  that  he  might  make  up  his  deficiencies 
injustice  to  some  and  kindness  to  others. 
(1.)  Concerning  Joab, ».  5.  Dand  wasnow 
conscious  to  himself  that  he  had  not  done 
well  to  spare  him,  when  he  had  made  him- 
self once  and  again  obnoxious  to  the  law,  by 
the  murder  of  Abner  first  and  afterwards  of 
Amasa,  both  of  them  great  men,  captains  of 
the  hosts  of  Israel.  He  slew  them  treache- 
rously (shed  the  blood  of  war  in  peace),  and 
injuriously  to  David  :  Thou  knowest  what  he 
did  to  me  therein.  The  murder  of  a  subject 
is  a  wrong  to  the  prince,  it  is  a  loss  to  him, 
and  is  against  the  peace  of  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king.  These  murders  were  par- 
ticularly against  David,  reflecting  upon  his  re- 
putation, he  being,  at  that  time,  in  treaty  with 
the  victims,  and  liazarded  his  interest,  which 
they  were  very  capable  of  serving.  Magis- 
trates are  the  avengers  of  the  blood  of  those 
they  have  the  charge  of.  It  aggravated 
Joab's  crime  that  he  was  neither  ashamed  of 
the  sin  nor  afraid  of  the  punishment,  but 
daringly  wore  the  girdle  and  shoes  that  were 
stained  with  innocent  blood,  in  defiance  of 
the  justice  both  of  God  and  the  king.  David 
refers  him  to  Solomon's  Avisdom  {v.  6),  with 
an  intimation  that  he  left  him  to  his  justice. 
Say  not,  "  He  has  a  hoary  head  ;  it  is  a  pity 
it  should  be  cut  off,  for  it  will  shortly  fall  of 
itself."  No,  let  it  not  go  down  to  the  grave  in 
peace.  Though  he  has  been  long  reprieved, 
ne  shall  be  reckoned  with  at  last  ;  time  does 
not  wear  out  the  guilt  of  any  sin,  particularly 
that  of  murder.  (2.)  Concerning  Barzillai's 
family,  to  whom  he  orders  him  to  be  kind  for 
Barzillai's  sake,  who,  we  may  suppose,  by 
this  time,  was  dead,  v.  7.  When  David, 
upon  his  death-bed,  was  remembering  the 
injuries  that  had  been  done,  he  could  not 
forget  the  kindnesses  that  had  been  shown, 
but  leaves  it  as  a  charge  upon  his  son  to  re- 
turn them.  Note,  The  kindnesses  we  have 
received  from  our  friends  must  not  be  buried 
either  in  their  graves  or  ours,  but  our  child- 
ren must  return  them  to  theirs.  Hence,  per- 
haps, Solomon  fetched  that  rule  (Prov.  xxvii. 
10),  Thy  own  friend,  and  thy  father' s  friend, 
forsake  not.  Paul  prays  for  the  house  of 
Onesiphorus,  who  had  often  refreshed  him. 
(3.)  Concerning  Shimei,  v.  8,  9.  [l.]  His 
crime  is  remembered :  He  cursed  me  with 
a  grievous  curse;  the  more  grievous  because 
he  insulted  him  when  he  was  in  misery  and 
poured  vinegar  into  his  wounds.  The  Jews 
say  that  one  thing  which  made  this  a  grievous 
curse  was  that,  besides  all  that  is  mentioned 
(2  Sam.  xvi.),  Shimei  upbraided  him  ^vith 
his  descent  from  Ruth  the  Moabitess.  [2.1 
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His  pardon  is  not  forgotten.  David  owned 
he  had  sworn  to  him  that  he  would  not  him- 
self put  him  to  death,  because  he  seasonably 
submitted,  and  cried  Peccavi — /  have  sinned, 
and  he  was  not  willing,  especially  at  that 
juncture,  to  use  the  sword  of  public  justice 
for  the  avenging  of  wrongs  done  to  himself. 
But,  [3.]  His  case,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
left  with  Solomon,  as  one  that  knew  what 
was  fit  to  be  done  and  would  do  as  he  found 
occasion.  David  intimates  to  him  that  his 
pardon  was  not  designed  to  be  perpetual, 
but  only  a  reprieve  for  David's  hfe  :  "  Hold 
him  not  guiltless;  do  not  think  him  any  true 
friend  to  thee  or  thy  government,  nor  fit  to 
be  trusted.  He  has  no  less  malice  than  he 
had  then,  though  he  has  more  sense  to  con- 
ceal it.  He  is  still  a  debtor  to  the  public 
justice  for  what  he  did  then ;  and,  though 
I  promised  him  that  I  would  not  put  him  to 
death,  I  never  promised  that  my  successor 
should  not.  His  turbulent  spirit  ^vill  soon 
give  thee  an  occasion,  which  thou  shouldst 
not  fail  to  take,  for  the  bringing  of  his  hoary 
head  to  the  grave  with  blood."  This  pro- 
ceeded not  from  personal  revenge,  but  a 
prudent  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  covenant  God  had  made  with 
his  family,  the  contempt  of  which  ought  not 
to  go  unpunished.  Even  a  hoary  head,  if  a 
guilty  and  forfeited  head,  ought  not  to  be 
any  man's  protection  from  justice.  The  sin- 
ner, being  a  hundred  years  old,  shall  be  ac- 
cursed, Isa.  Ixv.  20. 

II.  David's  death  and  burial  (v.  10) :  He 
was  buried  in  the  city  of  Davids  not  in  the 
burying  place  of  his  father,  as  Saul  was,  but 
in  his  own  city,  which  he  was  the  founder 
of.  There  were  set  the  thrones,  and  there 
the  tombs,  of  the  house  of  David.  Now 
David,  after  he  had  served  his  own  generation, 
by  the  will  of  God,  fell  asleep,  and  was  laid  to 
his  fathers,  and  saw  corruption.  Acts  xiii.  36, 
and  see  Acts  ii.  29.  His  epitaph  may  be 
taken  from  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.  Here  lies  David 
the  son  of  Jesse,  the  man  who  was  raised  up 
on  high,  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  adding  his 
own  words  (Ps.  xvi.  9),  My  flesh  also  shall 
rest  in  hope.  Josephus  says  that,  besides 
the  usual  magnificence  with  which  his  son 
Solomon  buried  him,  he  put  into  his  se- 
pulchre a  vast  deal  of  money  ;  and  that  1300 
years  after  (so  he  reckons)  it  was  opened  by 
Hircanus  the  high  priest,  in  the  time  of  An- 
tiochus,  and  3000  talents  were  taken  out  for 
the  public  service.  The  years  of  his  reign 
are  here  computed  (v.  1 1)  to  be  forty  years ; 
the  odd  six  months  which  he  reigned  above 
seven  years  in  Hebron  are  not  reckoned,  but 
the  even  sum  only. 

12  Then  sat  Solomon  upon  the 
throne  of  David  his  father;  and  his 
kingdom  was  established  greatly.  13 
And  Adonijah  the  son  of  Hags^ith 
came  to  Bath-sheba  the  mother  of 
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Solomon.  And  she  said,  Comest  thou 
peaceably?  And  he  said,  Peaceably.  14 
He  said  moreover,  I  have  somewhat 
to  say  unto  thee.  And  she  said.  Say 
on.  15  And  he  said,  Thou  knowest 
that  the  kingdom  was  mine,  and  that 
all  Israel  set  their  faces  on  me,  that 
I  should  reign:  howbeit  the  king- 
dom is  turned  about,  and  is  become 
my  brother's  :  for  it  was  his  from  the 
Lord.  16  And  now  I  ask  one  pe- 
tition of  thee,  deny  me  not.  And 
she  said  unto  him.  Say  on.  17  And 
he  said,  Speak,  I  pray  thee,  unto 
Solomon  the  king,  ^^for  he  will  not  say 
thee  nay,)  that  he  give  me  Abishag 
the  Shunammite  to  wife.  18  And 
Bath-sheba  said,  Well;  I  will  speak 
for  thee  unto  the  king.  19  Bath- 
sheba  therefore  went  unto  king  Solo- 
mon, to  speak  unto  him  for  Adonijah. 
And  the  king  rose  up  to  meet  her, 
and  bowed  himself  unto  her,  and  sat 
down  on  his  throne,  and  caused  a 
seat  to  be  set  for  the  king's  mother ; 
and  she  sat  on  his  right  hand.  20 
Then  she  said,  I  desire  one  small  pe- 
tition of  thee  :  I  pray  thee,  say  me 
not  nay.  And  the  king  said  unto 
her.  Ask  on,  my  mother :  for  I  will 
not  say  thee  nay.  21  And  she  said, 
Let  Abishag  the  Shunammite  be 
given  to  Adonijah  thy  brother  to  wife. 
22  And  king  Solomon  answered  and 
said  unto  his  mother.  And  why  dost 
thou  ask  Abishag  the  Shunammite  for 
Adonijah  ?  ask  for  him  the  kingdom 
also ;  for  he  is  mine  elder  brother ; 
even  for  him,  and  for  Abiathar  the 
priest,  and  for  Joab  the  son  of  Ze- 
ruiah.  23  Then  king  Solomon  sware 
by  the  Lord,  saying,  God  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,  if  Adonijah  have 
not  spoken  this  word  against  his  own 
life.  24  Now  therefore,  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  which  hath  established  me,  and 
set  me  on  the  throne  of  David  my 
father,  and  who  hath  made  me  a 
house,  as  he  promised,  Adonijah  shall 
be  put  to  death  this  day.  25  And 
king  Solomon  sent  by  the  hand  of 
Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada ;  and  he 
fell  upon  him  that  he  died. 

Here  is,  I.  Solomon's    accession  to  the 
throne,  v.  12.     He  came  to  it  much  more 
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easily  and  peaceably  than  David  did,  and 
much  sooner  saw  his  government  established. 
It  is  happy  for  a  kingdom  when  the  end  oi 
one  good  reign  is  the  beginning  of  another, 
as  it  was  here. 

II.  His  just  and  necessary  removal  of 
Adonijah  his  rival,  in  order  to  the  establish- 
ment of  his  throne.  Adonijah  had  made 
some  bold  pretensions  to  the  crown,  but  was 
soon  obliged  to  let  them  fall  and  throw  him- 
self upon  Solomon's  mercy,  who  dismissed 
him  upon  his  good  behaviour,  and,  had  he 
been  easy,  he  might  have  been  safe.  But 
here  we  have  him  betraying  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Solomon's  justice,  and  falling  by 
it,  the  righteous  God  leaving  him  to  himself, 
that  he  might  be  punished  for  his  former 
treason  and  that  Solomon's  throne  might  be 
established.  Many  thus  ruin  themselves, 
because  they  know  not  when  they  are  well 
off,  or  well  done  to ;  and  sinners,  by  pre- 
suming on  God's  patience,  treasure  up  wrath 
to  themselves.     Now  observe, 

1.  Adonijah's  treasonable  project,  which 
was  to  marry  Abishag,  David's  concubine, 
not  because  he  was  in  love  with  her,  but  be- 
cause, by  her,  he  hoped  to  renew  his  claim  to 
the  crown,  which  might  stand  him  in  stead, 
or  because  it  was  then  looked  upon  as  a 
branch  of  the  government  to  have  the  wives 
of  the  predecessor,  2  Sam.  xii.  8.  Absalom 
thought  his  pretensions  much  supported  by 
lying  with  his  father's  concubines.  Adonic 
jah  flatters  himself  that  if  he  may  succeed 
him  in  his  bed,  especially  with  the  best  of  his 
wives,  he  may  by  that  means  step  up  to 
succeed  him  in  his  throne.  Restless  and 
turbulent  spirits  reach  high.  It  was  but  a 
small  game  to  play  at,  as  it  should  seem, 
yet  he  hoped  to  make  it  an  after-game  for 
the  kingdom,  and  now  to  gain  that  by  a  wife 
which  he  could  not  gain  by  force. 

2.  The  means  he  used  to  compass  this. 
He  durst  not  make  suit  to  Abishag  imme- 
diately (he  knew  she  was  at  Solomon's  dis- 
posal, and  he  would  justly  resent  it  if  his 
consent  were  not  first  obtained,  as  even  Ish- 
bosheth  did,  in  a  like  case,  2  Sam.  iii.  7).  nor 
durst  he  himself  apply  immediately  to  Solo- 
mon, knowing  that  he  lay  under  his  dis- 
pleasure ;  but  he  engaged  Bathsheba  to  be 
his  friend  in  this  matter,  who  would  be 
forward  to  believe  it  a  matter  of  love,  and 
not  apt  to  suspect  it  a  matter  of  policy. 
Bathsheba  was  surprised  to  see  Adonijah  in 
her  apartment,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
come  with  a  design  to  do  her  a  mischief, 
because  she  had  been  instrumental  to  crush 
his  late  attempt.  "  No,"  says  he,  "  I  come 
peaceably  (v.  13),  and  to  beg  a  favour"  (u,  14), 
that  she  would  use  the  great  interest  she  had 
in  her  son  to  gain  his  consent,  that  he  might 
marry  Abishag  (v.  16,  17),  and,  if  he  may 
but  obtain  this,  he  will  thankfuUy  accept  it, 
(1.)  As  a  compensation  for  his  loss  of  the 
kingdom.  He  insinuates  (v.  15),  "  Thou 
knowest  the  kingdom  was  mine,  as  my  father's 
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eldest  son,  living  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  all  Israel  set  their  faces  on  me."  This 
was  false ;  they  were  but  a  few  that  he  had 
on  his  side ;  yet  thus  he  would  represent  him- 
self as  an  object  of  compassion,  that  had  been 
deprived  of  a  crown,  and  therefore  might 
well  be  gratified  in  a  wife.  If  he  may  not 
inherit  his  father's  throne,  yet  let  him  have 
something  valuable  that  was  his  father's,  to 
keep  for  his  sake,  and  let  it  be  Abishag.  (2.) 
As  his  reward  for  his  acquiescence  in  that 
loss.  He  owns  Solomon's  right  to  the 
kingdom  :  "It  was  his  from  the  Lord.  I 
was  foolish  in  offering  to  contest  it ;  and  now 
that  it  is  turned  about  to  him  I  am  satisfied." 
Thus  he  pretends  to  be  well  pleased  with 
Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne,  when  he  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  give  him  disturbance. 
His  words  were  smoother  than  butter,  but 
war  was  in  his  heart. 

3.  Bathsheba's  address  to  Solomon  on  his 
behalf.  She  promised  to  speak  to  the  king 
for  him  (u.  18)  and  did  so,  v.  19.  Solomon 
received  her  with  all  the  respect  that  was 
due  to  a  mother,  though  he  himself  was  a 
king :  He  rose  up  to  meet  her,  bowed  himself 
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denied  it,  without  violation  of  the  general 
promise  he  had  made,  v.  20.  If  Herod  had 
not  had  a  mind  to  cut  off  John  Baptist's 
head,  he  would  not  have  thought  himself 
obliged  to  do  it  by  a  general  promise,  like 
this,  naade  to  Herodias.  The  best  friend  we 
have  in  the  world  must  not  have  such  an 
interest  in  us  as  to  bring  us  to  do  a  wrong 
thing,  either  unjust  or  unwise.  (1.)  Solo- 
mon convinces  his  mother  of  the  unreason, 
ableness  of  the  request,  and  shows  her  the 
tendency  of  it,  which,  before,  she  was  not 
aware  of.  His  reply  is  somewhat  sharp- 
"Ask  for  him  the  kingdom  also,  v.  22.  To 
ask  that  he  may  succeed  the  king  in  his  bed 
is,  in  effect,  to  ask  that  he  may  succeed  him 
in  his  throne;  for  that  is  it  he  aims  at." 
Probably  he  had  information,  or  cause  for  a 
strong  suspicion,  that  Adonijah  was  plotting 
with  Joab  and  Abiathar  to  give  him  disturb- 
ance, which  warranted  him  to  put  this  con- 
struction upon  Adonijah's  request.  (2  )  He 
convicts  and  condemns  Adonijah  for  his  pre- 
tensions, and  both  with  an  oath.  He  con- 
victs him  out  of  his  own  mouth,  v.  23.  His 
own   tongue  shall   fall  upon  him;      nd    a 


to  her,  and  caused  her  to  sit  on  his  right  hand,   heavier  load  a  man   needs  not  fall  under 


according  to  the  law  of  the  fifth  command- 
ment. Children,  not  only  when  grown  up, 
but  when  grown  great,  must  give  honour 
to  their  parents,  and  behave  dutifully  and 
respectfully  towards  them.  Despise  not  thy 
mother  when  she  is  old.  As  a  further  instance 
of  the  deference  he  paid  to  his  mother's  wis- 
dom and  authority,  when  he  understood  she 
had  a  petition  to  present  to  him,  he  promised 
not  to  say  her  nay,  a  promise  which  both  he 
and  she  understood  with  this  necessary  limi- 
tation, provided  it  be  just  and  reasonable  and 
fit  to  be  granted ;  but,  if  it  were  otherwise, 
he  was  sure  he  should  convince  her  that  it 
was  so,  and  that  then  she  would  withdraw 
it.  She  tells  him  her  errand  at  last  (v.  21): 
Let  Abishag  be  given  to  Adonijah  thy  brother. 
It  was  strange  that  she  did  not  suspect  the 
treason,  but  more  strange  that  she  did  not 
abhor  the  incest,  that  was  in  the  proposal. 
But  either  she  did  not  take  Abishag  to  be 
David's  wife,  because  the  marriage  was  not 
consummated,  or  slie  thought  it  might  be 
dispensed  with  to  gratify  Adonijah,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  tame  submission  to  Solo- 
mon. This  was  her  weakness  and  folly :  it 
was  well  that  she  was  not  regent.  Note,  Those 
that  have  the  ear  of  princes  and  great  men, 
as  it  is  their  wisdom  not  to  be  too  prodigal 
of  their  interest,  so  it  is  their  duty  never  to 
use  it  for  the  assistance  of  sin  or  the  further- 
ance of  any  wicked  design.  Let  not  princes 
be  asked  that  which  they  ought  not  to  grant. 
It  ill  becomes  a  good  man  to  prefer  a  bad  re- 
quest or  appear  in  a  bad  cause. 

4.  Solomon's  just  and  judicious  rejection 
of  the  request.  Though  his  mother  "herself 
was  the  advocate,  and  called  it  a  small  peti- 
tion, and  perhaps  it  was  the  first  she  had 
troubled  him  with  since  he  was  king,  yet  he 
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Bathsheba  may  be  imposed  upon,  but  Solomon 
cannot ;  he  plainly  sees  what  Adonijah  aims 
at,  and  concludes,  "  He  has  spoken  this  word 
against  his  own  life;  he  is  snared  in  the 
words  of  his  own  lips  ;  now  he  shows  what 
he  would  be  at."  He  condemns  him  to  die 
immediately:  He  shall  be  put  to  death  this 
day,  V.  24.  God  had  himself  declared  with 
an  oath  that  he  would  establish  David's 
throne  (Ps.  Lxxxix.  35),  and  therefore  Solo- 
mon pledges  the  same  assurance  to  secure 
that  establishment,  by  cutting  off  the  enemies 
of  it.  "As  God  liveth,  that  establisheth  the 
government,  Adonijah  shall  die,  that  would 
unsettle  it."  Thus  the  ruin  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ's  kingdom  is  as  sure  as  the  stability  of 
his  kingdom,  and  both  are  as  sure  a*-  the 
being  and  life  of  God,  the  founder  of  it.  The 
warrant  is  immediately  signed  for  his  execu- 
tion, and  no  less  a  man  than  Benaiah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  general  of  the  army,  is 
ordered  to  be  the  executioner,  v.  25.  It  is 
strange  that  Adonijah  may  not  be  heard  to 
speak  for  himself:  but  Solomon's  wisdom 
did  not  see  it  needful  to  examine  the  matter 
any  further;  it  was  plain  enough  that  Adonijah 
aimed  at  the  crown,  and  Solomon  could  not 
be  safe  while  he  lived.  Ambitious  turbulent 
spirits  commonly  prepare  for  themselves  the 
instruments  of  death.  Many  a  head  has  been 
lost  by  catching  at  a  crown. 

26  And  unto  Abiathar  the  priest 
said  the  king,  Get  thee  to  Anathoth, 
unto  thine  own  fields;  for  thou  art 
worthy  of  death  :  but  I  will  not  at 
this  time  put  thee  to  death,  because 
thou  barest  the  ark  of  the  Lord  God 
before  David  my  father,  and  because 
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thou  hast  been  afflicted  in  all  wherein 
my  father  was  afflicted.  27  So  Solo- 
mon thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being 
priest  unto  the  Lord  ;  that  he  might 
fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
spake  concerning  the  house  of  Eli 
in  Shiloh.  28  Then  tidings  came  to 
Joab :  foj  Joab  had  turned  after 
Adonijah,  though  he  turned  not  after 
Absalom.  And  Joab  fled  unto  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  and  caught 
hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar.  29 
And  it  was  told  king  Solomon  that 
Joab  was  fled  unto  the  tabernacle  of 
the  Lord  ;  and,  behold,  he  is  by  the 
altar.  Then  Solomon  sent  Benaiah 
the  son  of  Jehoiada,  saying,  Go,  fall 
upon  him.  30  And  Benaiah  came 
to  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  and 
said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  king, 
Come  forth.  And  he  said,  Nay  ;  but 
I  will  die  here.  And  Benaiah  brought 
the  king  word  again,  saying,  Thus 
said  Joab,  and  thus  he  answered  me. 
3 1  And  the  king  said  unto  him.  Do 
as  he  hath  said,  and  fall  upon  him, 
and  bury  him ;  that  thou  mayest  take 
away  the  innocent  blood,  which  Joab 
shed,  from  me,  and  from  the  house  of 
my  father.  32  And  the  Lord  shall 
return  his  blood  upon  his  own  head, 
who  fell  upon  two  men  more  righteous 
and  better  than  he,  and  slew  them 
with  the  sword,  my  father  David  not 
knowing  thereof,  to  wit,  Abner  the 
son  of  Ner,  captain  of  the  host  of  Is- 
rael, and  Amasa  the  son  of  Jether, 
captain  of  the  host  of  Judah.  33 
Their  blood  shall  therefore  return  up- 
on the  head  of  Joab,  and  upon  the 
head  of  his  seed  for  ever :  but  upon 
David,  and  upon  his  seed,  and  upon 
his  house,  and  upon  his  throne,  shall 
there  be  peace  for  ever  from  the 
Lord.  34  So  Benaiah  the  son  of 
Jehoiada  went  up,  and  fell  upon  him, 
and  slew  him  :  and  he  was  buried  in 
his  own  house  in  the  wilderness. 

Abiathar  and  Joab  were  both  aiding  and 
abetting  in  Adonijah's  rebellious  attempt, 
and  it  is  probable  were  at  the  bottom  of  this 
new  motion  made  by  Adonijah  for  Abishag, 
and  it  should  seem  Solomon  knew  it,  v.  22. 
This  was,  in  both,  an  intolerable  affront  both 
to  God  and  to  the  government,  and  the  worse 
because  of  their  high  station  and  the  great 
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influence  their  examples  might  have  upon 
many.  They  therefore  come  next  to  be 
reckoned  with.  They  are  both  equally  guilty 
of  the  treason,  but,  in  the  judgment  passed 
upon  them,  a  difference  is  made  and  with 
good  reason. 

I.  Abiathar,  in  consideration  of  his  old 
services,  is  only  degraded,  v.  26,  27.  1.  So- 
lomon convicts  him,  and  by  his  great  wis- 
dom finds  him  guilty  •  "  Thou  art  worthy  of 
death,  for  joining  with  Adonijah,  when  thou 
knewest  on  whose  head  God  intended  to  set 
the  crown."  2.  He  calls  to  mind  the  re- 
spect he  had  formerly  sbown  to  David  his 
father,  and  that  he  had  both  ministered  to 
him  in  holy  things  Chad  borne  before  him  the 
ark  of  the  Lord),  and  also  had  tenderly  sym- 
pathized with  him  in  his  afflictions  and  been 
afflicted  in  them  all,  particularly  when  he 
was  in  exile  and  distress  both  by  Saul's  per- 
secution and  Absalom's  rebellion.  Note, 
Those  that  show  kindness  to  God's  people 
shall  have  it  remembered  to  their  advantage 
one  time  or  other.  3.  For  this  reason  he 
spares  Abiathar's  life,  but  deposes  him  from 
his  offices,  and  confines  him  to  his  country 
seat  at  Anathoth,  forbids  him  the  court,  the 
city,  the  tabernacle,  the  altar,  and  all  inter- 
meddling in  public  business,  with  an  intima- 
tion likewise  that  he  was  upon  his  good  be- 
haviour, and  that  though  Solomon  did  not 
put  him  to  death  at  this  time  he  might  another 
time,  if  he  did  not  conduct  himself  well.  But, 
for  the  present,  he  was  only  thrust  out  from 
being  priest,  as  rendered  unworthy  that  high 
station  by  the  opposition  he  had  given  to 
that  which  he  knew  to  be  the  will  of  God. 
Saul,  for  a  supposed  crime,  had  barbarously 
slain  Abiathar's  father,  and  eighty-five  priests, 
their  families,  and  city.  Solomon  spares  Abia- 
thar himself,  though  guilty  of  a  real  crime. 
Thus  was  Saul's  government  ruined  and  So- 
lomon's established.  As  men  are  to  God's 
ministers,  they  will  find  him  to  them.  4. 
The  depriving  of  Abiathar  was  the  fulfilling 
of  the  threatening  against  the  house  of  Eli 
(1  Sam.  ii.  30),  for  he  was  the  last  high 
priest  of  that  family.  It  was  now  above 
eighty  years  since  the  ruin  was  threatened  ; 
but  God's  judgments,  though  not  executed 
speedily,  will  be  executed  surely. 

II.  Joab,  in  consideration  of  his  old  sins, 
is  put  to  death. 

1.  His  guilty  conscience  sent  him  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar.  He  heard  that  Adonijah 
was  executed  and  Abiathar  deposed,  and 
therefore,  fearing  his  turn  would  be  next,  he 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar.  Many  that,  in  the 
day  of  their  security,  care  not  for  the  service 
of  the  altar,  will  be  glad  of  the  protection  of 
it  in  the  day  of  their  distress.  Some  think 
Joab  designed  thereby  to  devote  himself  for 
the  future  to  a  constant  attendance  upon  the 
altar,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  his  pardon, 
as  some  that  have  lived  a  dissolute  hfe  all 
their  days  have  thought  to  atone  for  theh 
crimes  by  retiring  into  a  monastery  whec 
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they  are  old,  leaving  the  world  when  it  has 
left  them,  and  no  thanks  to  them. 

2.  Solomon  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death 
there  for  the  murder  of  Abner  and  Amasa ; 
for  these  were  the  crimes  upon  which  he 
thought  fit  to  ground  the  sentence,  rather 
than  upon  his  treasonable  adherence  to  Ado- 
nijah.  Joab  was  indeed  worthy  of  death 
for  turning  after  Adonijah,  in  contempt  of 
Solomon  and  his  designation  to  the  throne, 
though  he  had  not  turned  after  Absalom,  v. 
28.  Former  fidelity  will  not  serve  to  excuse 
any  after  treachery  ;  yet,  besides  that,  Joab 
had  merited  well  of  the  house  of  David,  to 
which  and  to  his  country  he  had  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  service  in  his  day,  in  con- 
sideration of  which,  it  is  probable,  Solomon 
would  have  pardoned  him  his  offence  against 
him  (for  clemency  gives  great  reputation  and 
establishment  to  an  infant  government),  and 
would  have  only  displaced  him  as  he  did 
Abiathar ;  but  he  must  die  for  the  murders  he 
had  formerly  been  guilty  of,  which  his  father 
had  charged  Solomon  to  call  him  to  an  account 
for.  The  debt  he  owed  to  the  innocent  blood 
that  was  shed,  by  answering  its  cries  with 
the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it,  he  could  not 
pay  himself,  but  left  it  to  his  son  to  pay  it, 
who,  having  power  wherewithal,  failed  not  to 
do  it.  On  this  he  grounds  the  sentence, 
aggravating  the  crime  (».  32),  that  he  fell 
upon  two  men  more  righteous  and  better  than 
he,  that  had  done  him  no  wrong  nor  meant 
him  any,  and,  had  they  lived,  might  probably 
have  done  David  better  service  (if  the  blood 
shed  be  not  only  innocent,  but  excellent,  the 
life  more  valuable  than  common  lives,  the 
crime  is  the  more  heinous),  that  David  knew 
not  of  it,  and  yet  the  case  was  such  that  he 
would  be  suspected  as  privy  to  it ;  so  that 
Joab  endangered  his  prince's  reputation  in 
taking  away  the  life  of  his  rivals,  which  was 
a  further  aggravation.  For  these  crimes, 
(1.)  He  must  die,  and  die  by  the  sword  of 
public  justice.  By  man  must  his  blood  be 
shed,  and  it  lies  upon  his  own  head  (p.  32), 
as  theirs  does  whom  he  had  murdered,  v. 
33.  Woe  to  the  head  that  lies  imder  the 
guilt  of  blood  I  Vengeance  for  murder  was 
Jong  in  coming  upon  Joab  ;  but,  when  it  did 
come,  it  remained  the  longer,  being  here  en- 
tailed upon  the  head  of  his  seed  for  ever  {v. 
33),  who,  instead  of  deriving  honour,  as 
otherwise  they  might  have  done,  from  his 
heroic  actions,  derived  guilt,  and  shame,  and 
a  curse,  from  his  villanous  actions,  on  ac- 
count of  which  they  fared  the  worse  in  this 
world.  The  seed  of  such  evil  doers  shall  never 
be  renowned.  (2.)  He  must  die  at  the  altar, 
rather  than  escape.  Joab  resolved  not  to  stir 
from  the  altar  (v.  30),  hoping  thereby  either  to 
secure  himself  or  else  to  render  Solomon 
odious  to  the  people,  as  a  profaner  of  the 
holy  place,  if  he  should  put  him  to  death 
there.  Benaiah  made  a  scruple  of  either 
killing  him  there  or  dragging  him  thence ; 
but  Solomon  knew  the  law,  that  the  altar  of 
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God  should  give  no  protection  to  wilful  mur- 
derers.    Exod.  xxi.  14,  Thou  shalt  take  him 

from  my  altar  that  he  may  die,  may  die  a  sa- 
crifice. In  case  of  such  sins  as  the  blood  of 
beasts  would  atone  for  the  altar  was  a  refuge, 
but  not  in  Joab's  case.  He  therefore  orders 
him  to  be  executed  there,  if  he  could  not  be 
got  thence,  to  show  that  he  feared  not  the 
censure  of  the  people  in  doing  his  duty,  but 
would  rectify  their  mistake,  and  let  them 
know  that  the  administration  of  justice  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  that  the  holiness 
of  any  place  should  never  countenance  the 
wickedness  of  any  person.  Those  who,  by 
a  lively  faith,  take  hold  on  Christ  and  his 
righteousness,  with  a  resolution,  if  they 
perish,  to  perish  there,  shall  find  in  him  a 
more  powerful  protection  than  Joab  found  at 
the  horns  of  the  altar.  Benaiah  slew  him 
(v.  34),  with  the  solemnity,  no  doubt,  of  a 
public  execution.  The  law  being  thus  sa- 
tisfied, he  was  buried  in  his  own  house  in  the 
wilderness,  privately,  like  a  criminal,  not 
pompously,  like  a  soldier ;  yet  no  indignity 
was  done  to  his  dead  body.  It  is  not  for 
man  to  lay  the  iniquity  upon  the  bones,  what- 
ever God  does. 

3.  Solomon  pleased  himself  with  this  act 
of  justice,  not  as  it  gratified  any  personal 
revenge,  but  as  it  was  the  fulfilling  of  his 
father's  orders  and  a  real  kindness  to  himself 
and  his  own  government.  (1.)  Guilt  was 
hereby  removed,  ».  31.  By  returning  the 
innocent  blood  that  had  been  shed  upon  the 
head  of  him  that  shed  it,  it  was  taken  away 
from  him  and  from  the  house  of  his  father, 
which  implies  that  the  blood  which  is  not 
required  from  the  murderer  will  be  required 
from  the  magistrate,  at  least  there  is  danger 
lest  it  should.  Those  that  would  have  their 
houses  safe  and  built  up  must  put  away  in- 
iquity far  from  them.  (2.)  Peace  was  hereby 
secured  (v.  33)  upon  David.  He  does  not 
mean  his  person,  but,  as  he  explains  himself 
in  the  next  words.  Upon  his  seed,  his  house, 
and  his  throne,  shall  there  be  peace  for  ever 

from  the  Lord:  thus  he  expresses  his  desire 
that  it  may  be  so  and  his  hope  that  it  shall 
be  80.  "Now  that  justice  is  done,  and  the 
cry  of  blood  is  satisfied,  the  government 
will  prosper."  Thus  righteousness  and  peace 
kiss  each  other.  Now  that  such  a  turbulent 
man  as  Joab  is  removed  there  shall  be  peace. 
Take  away  the  wicked  from  before  the  king, 
and  his  throne  shall  be  established  in  righteous- 
ness, Prov.  XXV.  5.  Solomon,  in  this  bless- 
ing of  peace  upon  his  house  and  throne, 
piously  looks  upward  to  God  as  the  author 
of  it  and  forward  to  eternity  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  it.  "It  shall  be  peace  from  the 
Lord,  and  peace  for  ever  from  the  Lord." 
The  Lord  of  peace  himself  give  us  that  peace 
v/hich  is  everlasting. 

35  And  the  king  put  Benaiah  the 
son  of  Jehoiada  in  his  room  over  the 
host :  and  Zadok  the  priest  did  the 
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Shimei's  punishment. 


.j3  ^ —  .X.  v,,.^  room  of  Abiathar. 
36  And  the  king  sent  and  called  for 
Shimei,  and  said  unto  him,  Build 
thee  a  house  in  Jerusalem,  and  dwell 
there,  and  go  not  forth  thence  any 
whither.  37  For  it  shall  be,  that  on 
the  day  thou  goest  out,  and  passest 
over  the  brook  Kidron,  thou  shalt 
know  for  certain  that  thou  shalt  surely 
die :  thy  blood  shall  be  upon  thine 
own  head.  38  And  Shimei  said  unto 
the  king,  The  saying  is  good  :  as  my 
lord  the  king  hath  said,  so  will  thy 
servant  do.  And  Shimei  dwelt  in 
Jerusalem  many  days.  39  And  it 
came  to  pass  after  the  end  of  three 
years,  that  two  of  the  servants  of 
Shimei  ran  away  unto  Achish  son  of 
Maachah  king  of  Gath.  And  they 
told  Shimei,  saying,  Behold,  thy  ser- 
vants he  in  Gath.  40  And  Shimei 
arose,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  went  to 
Gath  to  Achish  to  seek  his  servants  : 
and  Shimei  went,  and  brought  his 
servants  from  Gath.  41  And  it  was 
told  Solomon  that  Shimei  had  gone 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gath,  and  was 
come  again.  42  And  the  king  sent 
and  called  for  Shimei,  and  said  unto 
him,  Did  I  not  make  thee  to  swear 
by  the  Lord,  and  protested  unto  thee, 
saying.  Know  for  a  certain,  on  the 
day  thou  goest  out,  and  walkest 
abroad  any  whither,  that  thou  shalt 
surely  die  ?  and  thou  saidst  unto  me. 
The  word  that  I  have  heard  is  good. 

43  Why  then  hast  thou  not  kept  the 
oath  of  the  Lord,  and  the  command- 
ment that  I  have  charged  thee  with  ? 

44  The  king  said  moreover  to  Shimei, 
Thou  knowest  all  the  wickedness 
which  thine  heart  is  privy  to,  that 
thou  didst  to  David  my  father :  there- 
fore the  Lord  shall  return  thy  wicked- 
ness upon  thine  own  head ;  45  And 
king  Solomon  shall  he  blessed,  and 
the  throne  of  David  shall  be  esta- 
blished before  the  Lord  for  ever. 
46  So  the  king  commanded  Benaiah 
the  son  of  Jehoiada;  which  went  out, 
and  fell  upon  him,  that  he  died.  And 
the  kingdom  was  established  in  the 
hand  of  Solomon. 

Here  is,   I.  The    preferment  of  Benaiah 
and  Zadok,  two  faithful  friends  to  Solomon 


and  his  government,  v.  35.  Joab  being  put 
to  death,  Benaiah  was  advanced  to  be  general 
of  the  forces  in  his  room,  and,  Abiathar 
being  deposed,  Zadok  was  made  high  priest 
in  his  room,  and  therein  was  fulfilled  that 
word  of  God,  when  he  threatened  to  cut  off 
the  house  of  EU  (1  Sam.  ii.  35),  1  will  raise 
me  up  a  faithful  priest,  and  will  build  him  a 
sure  house.  Though  sacred  offices  may  be 
disgraced,  they  shall  not  be  destroyed,  by  the 
mal-administration  of  those  that  are  en- 
trusted with  them,  nor  shall  God's  work  ever 
stand  still  for  want  of  hands  to  carry  it  on. 
No  wonder  that  he  who  was  a  king  so  im- 
mediately of  God's  making  was  empowered 
to  make  whom  he  thought  fit  high  priest ; 
and  he  exercised  this  power  with  equity,  for 
the  ancient  right  was  ia  Zadok,  he  being  of 
the  family  of  Eleazar,  whereas  Eli  and  his 
house  were  of  Ithamar. 

II.  The  course  that  was  taken  with  Shimei. 
He  is  sent  for,  by  a  messenger,  from  his 
house  at  Bahurim,  expecting  perhaps  no 
better  than  Adonijah's  doom,  being  conscious 
of  his  enmity  to  the  house  of  David;  but 
Solomon  knows  how  to  make  a  diflference  of 
crimes  and  criminals.  David  had  promised 
Shimei  his  life  for  his  time.  Solomon  is  not 
bound  by  that  promise,  yet  he  will  not  go 
directly  contrary  to  it.  1 .  He  confines  him 
to  Jerusalem,  and  forbids  him,  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  to  go  out  of  the  city 
any  further  than  the  brook  Kidron,  v.  36,  37. 
He  would  not  suffer  him  to  continue  at  his 
country  seat  lest  he  should  make  mischief 
among  his  neighbours,  but  took  him  to  Jeru-r 
salem,  where  he  kept  him  prisoner  at  large. 
This  might  make  Shimei's  confinement  easy 
to  himself,  for  Jerusalem  was  beautiful  for 
situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  the  royal 
city,  the  holy  city  (he  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  being  shut  up  in  such  a  paradise) ; 
it  would  also  make  it  the  more  safe  for  Solo- 
mon, for  there  he  would  have  him  under  his 
eye  and  be  able  to  watch  his  motions  ;  and 
he  plainly  tells  him  that  if  he  3ver  go  out  of 
the  rules  he  shall  certainly  die  for  it.  This 
was  a  fair  trial  of  his  obedience,  and  such  a 
test  of  his  loyalty  as  he  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of.  He  has  his  life  upon  easy 
terms  :  he  shall  hve  if  he  will  but  be  content 
to  live  at  Jerusalem.  2.  Shimei  submits  to 
the  confinement,  and  thankfully  takes  his 
life  upon  those  terms.  He  enters  into  recog- 
nizance (u.  38),  under  the  penalty  of  death, 
not  to  stir  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  owns  that 
the  saying  is  good.  Even  those  that  perish 
cannot  but  own  the  conditions  of  pardon  and 
life  unexceptionable,  so  that  their  blood,  hke 
Shimei's,  must  rest  upon  their  own  heads. 
Shimei  promised,  with  an  oath,  to  keep 
within  his  bounds,  v.  42.  3.  Shimei  for- 
feits his  recognizance,  which  was  the  thing 
Solomon  expected ;  and  God  was  righteous 
in  suffering  him  to  do  it,  that  he  might  now 
suffer  for  his  old  sins.  Two  of  his  servants 
(it  seems,  though  he  was  a  prisoner,  he  lived 
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like  himself,  well  attended)  ran  from  him  to 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  v.  39.  Thither 
he  pursued  them,  and  thence  brought  them 
back  to  Jerusalem,  v.  40.  For  the  keeping 
of  it  private  he  saddled  his  ass  himself,  pro- 
bably went  in  the  night,  and  came  home  he 
thought  undiscovered.  "  Seeking  his  ser- 
vants," says  bishop  Hall,  "  he  lost  himself; 
these  earthly  things  either  are,  or  should  be, 
our  servants.  How  commonly  do  we  see  men 
run  out  of  the  bounds  set  by  God's  law,  to 
hunt  after  them,  till  their  souls  incur  a  fear- 
ful judgment !"  4.  Solomon  takes  the  for- 
feiture. Information  is  given  him  that 
Shimei  has  transgressed,  v.  41.  The  king 
sends  for  him,  and,  (1.)  Charges  him  ^vith 
the  present  crime  (v.  42,  43),  that  he  had 
put  a  great  contempt  upon  the  authority  and 
wrath  both  of  God  and  the  king,  that  he  had 
broken  the  oath  of  the  Lord  and  disobeyed 
the  commandment  of  his  prince,  and  by  this 
it  appeared  what  manner  of  spirit  he  was  of, 
that  he  would  not  be  held  by  the  bonds  of 
gratitude  or  conscience.  Had  he  repre- 
sented to  Solomon  the  urgency  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  begged  leave  to  go,  perhaps  Solo- 
mon might  have  given  him  leave ;  but  to 
presume  either  upon  his  ignorance  or  his 
connivance  was  to  affront  him  in  the  highest 
degree.  (2.)  He  condemns  him  for  his  former 
crime,  cursing  David,  and  throwing  stones 
at  him  in  the  day  of  his  affliction :  The 
wickedness  which  thy  heart  is  privy  to,  «.  44. 
There  was  no  need  to  examine  witnesses  for 
the  proof  of  the  fact,  his  own  conscience  was 
instead  of  a  thousand  witnesses.  That  wick- 
edness which  men's  ow7i  hearts  alone  are 
privy  to  is  enough,  if  duly  considered,  to  fill 
them  with  confusion,  in  expectation  of  its 
return  upon  their  own  heads;  for,  if  the 
heart  be  privy  to  it,  God  is  greater  than  the 
heart  and  knoweth  all  things.  Others  knew 
of  Shimei's  cursing  David,  but  Shimei  him- 
self knew  of  the  wicked  principles  of  hatred 
and  malice  against  David  which  he  displayed 
in  cursing  him  and  that  his  submission  was 
but  feigned  and  forced.  (3.)  He  blessed 
himself  and  his  government  (v.  45) :  King 
Solomon  shall  he  blessed,  notwithstanding 
Shimei's  impotent  curses,  which  perhaps,  in 
fury  and  despair,  he  now  vented  freely :  Let 
them  curse,  but  bless  thou.  And  the  throne 
of  David  shall  be  established,  by  taking  away 
those  that  would  undermine  it.  It  is  a  com- 
fort, in  reference  to  the  enmity  of  the  church's 
enemies,  that,  how  much  soever  they  rage,  it 
is  a  vain  thing  they  imagine.  Christ's  throne 
is  established,  and  they  cannot  shake  it. 
(4.)  He  gives  orders  for  the  execution  of 
Shimei  immediately,  v.  46.  All  judgment  is 
committed  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and,  though 
he  be  King  of  peace,  he  will  be  found  a  King 
of  righteousness;  and  this  will  shortly  be 
his  word  of  command  concerning  all  his  ene- 
mies, that  w'ould  not  have  him  to  reign  over 
them :  Bring  them  forth,  and  slay  them  before 
me;  the  repraaches  of  those  that  blasphemed 
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him  will  fall  on  themselves,  to  their  eternal 
condemnation. 

CHAP.  III. 

Snlomon'i  reign  lookrd  bloody  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  but  the 
neceitsry  act*  of  juitice  mutt  not  be  called  crurlty  ;  in  thit 
chapter  it  appears  with  another  face.  We  muit  not  think  the 
wnne  of  God'i  mercy  to  hii  tubjecti  for  hii  judgmeuti  oi> 
relielt.  We  have  here,  I.  Solomon'i  marriage  to  Pharauh'a 
daughter,  ver.  1.  II.  A  general  »iew  of  hii  religion,  »er.  2—4. 
III.  A  particular  account  oj  his  prayer  to  God  for  wiidom,  and 
the  answer  to  that  prayer,  Ter.  5 — 15.  IV.  A  particular  in- 
stance of  his  wisdom  in  deciding  the  controrersy  between  the 
two  harlots,  ver.  16—28.  And  very  great  he  looks  here,  both  at 
the  altar  and  on  the  bench,  and  therefore  on  the  beucb  becauts 
at  the  altar. 

AND  Solomon  made  affinity  with 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and 
took  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  brought 
her  into  the  city  of  David,  until  he 
had  made  an  end  of  building  his  own 
house,  and  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  round 
about.  2  Only  the  people  sacrificed 
in  high  places,  because  there  was  no 
house  built  unto  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  until  those  days.  3  And  Solo- 
mon loved  the  Lord,  walking  in  the 
statutes  of  David  his  father  :  only  he 
sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  high 
places.  4  And  the  king  went  to 
Gibeon  to  sacrifice  there ;  for  that 
was  the  great  high  place :  a  thousand 
burnt  offerings  did  Solomon  offer  up- 
on that  altar. 

We  are  here  told  concerning  Solomon, 
I.  Something  that  was  unquestionably 
good,  for  which  he  is  to  be  praised  and  in 
which  he  is  to  be  imitated.  1.  He  loved 
the  Lord,  v.  3.  Particular  notice  was  taken 
of  God's  love  to  him,  2  Sam.  xii.  24.  He 
had  his  name  from  it :  Jedidiah — beloved  of 
the  Lord.  And  here  we  find  he  returned 
that  love,  as  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  was 
most  full  of  love.  Solomon  was  a  wise  man, 
a  rich  man,  a  great  man  ;  yet  the  brightest 
encomium  of  him  is  that  which  is  the  cha- 
racter of  all  the  saints,  even  the  poorest,  He 
loved  the  Lord.  He  loved  the  worship  of  the 
Lord,  80  the  Chaldee ;  all  that  love  God 
love  his  worship,  love  to  hear  from  him  and 
speak  to  him,  and  so  to  have  communion 
with  him.  2.  He  walked  in  the  statutes  of 
David  his  father,  that  is,  in  the  statutes  that 
David  gave  him,  ch.  ii.  2,  3  ;  1  Chron.  xxviii. 
9,  10  (his  dying  father's  charge  was  sacred, 
and  as  a  law  to  him),  or  in  God's  statutes, 
which  David  his  father  walked  in  before  him; 
he  kept  close  to  God's  ordinances,  carefully 
observed  them  and  dihgently  attended  them. 
Those  that  truly  love  God  will  make  con- 
science of  walking  in  his  statutes.  3.  He 
was  very  free  and  generous  in  what  he  did 
for  the  honour  of  God.  When  he  offered 
sacrifice  he  ofiFered  like  a  king,  in  some  pro- 
portion to  his  great  wealth,  a  thousand  burnt- 
offerings,  v.  4.  Where  God  sows  plentifully 
he  expects  to  reap  accordingly;  and  those 
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that  truly  love  God  and  his  worship  will  not 
grudge  the  expenses  of  their  rehgion.  We 
may  be  tempted  to  say,  To  what  purpose  is 
this  waste  F  Might  not  these  cattle  have 
been  given  to  the  poor  ?  But  we  must  never 
think  that  wasted  which  is  laid  out  in  the 
service  of  God.  It  seems  strange  how  so 
many  beasts  should  be  burnt  upon  one  altar 
in  one  feast,  though  it  continued  seven  days ; 
but  the  fire  on  the  altar  is  supposed  to  be 
more  quick  and  devouring  than  common 
fire,  for  it  represented  that  fierce  and  mighty 
wrath  of  God  which  fell  upon  the  sacrifices, 
that  the  offerers  might  escape.  Our  God  is 
a  consuming  fire.  Bishop  Patrick  quotes  it 
as  a  tradition  of  the  Jews  that  the  smoke  of 
the  sacrifices  ascended  directly  in  a  straight 
pillar,  and  was  not  scattered,  otherwise  it 
would  have  choked  those  that  attended, 
when  so  many  sacrifices  were  offered  as 
were  here. 

II.  Here  is  something  concerning  which  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  good  or  no.  1 . 
His  marrying  Pharaoh's  daughter,  v.  1.  We 
will  suppose  she  was  proselyted,  otherwise 
the  marriage  v/ould  not  have  been  lawful ; 
yet,  if  so,  surely  it  was  not  advisable.  He 
that  loved  the  Lord  should,  for  his  sake,  have 
fixed  his  love  upon  one  of  the  Lord's  people. 
Unequal  matches  of  the  sons  of  God  with  the 
daughters  of  men  have  often  been  of  perni- 
cious consequence ;  yet  some  think  that  he 
did  this  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  that 
she  was  a  sincere  convert  (for  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  are  not  reckoned  among  the  strange 
gods  which  his  strange  wives  drew  him  in 
to  the  worship  of,  ch.  xi.  5,  6),  and  that  the 
book  of  Canticles  and  the  45th  Psalm  were 
penned  on  this  occasion,  by  which  these 
nuptials  were  made  typical  of  the  mystical 
espousals  of  the  church  to  Christ,  especially 
the  Gentile  church.  2.  His  worshipping  in 
the  high  places,  and  thereby  tempting  the 
people  to  do  so  too,  v.  2,  3.  Abraham  built 
his  altars  on  mountains  (Gen.  xii.  8  ;  xxii.  2), 
and  worshipped  in  a  grove,  Gen.  xxi.  33. 
Thence  the  custom  Avas  derived,  and  was 
proper,  till  the  divine  law  confined  them  to 
one  place,  Deut.  xii.  5,  6.  David  kept  to  the 
ark,  and  did  not  care  for  the  high  places,  but 
Solomon,  though  in  other  things  he  walked 
in  the  statutes  of  his  father,  in  this  came  short 
of  him.  He  showed  thereby  a  great  zeal  for 
sacrificing,  but  to  obey  would  have  been 
better.  This  was  an  irregularity.  Though 
there  was  as  yet  no  house  built,  there  was  a 
tent  pitched,  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  ark  ought  to  have  been  the  centre  of 
their  unity.  It  was  so  by  divine  institution ; 
from  it  the  high  places  separated ;  yet  while 
they  worshipped  God  only,  and  in  other 
things  according  to  the  rule,  he  graciously 
overlooked  their  weakness,  and  accepted  their 
services ;  and  it  is  owned  that  Solomon  loved 
the  Lord,  though  he  burnt  incense  in  the  high 
places,  and  let  not  men  be  more  severe  than 
God  is. 
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CHAP.  III.  God's  appearance  to  Solomon, 

5  In  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared 


to  Solomon  in  a  dream  by  night  and 
God  said,  Ask  what  I  shall  give 
thee.  6  And  Solomon  said,  Thou 
hast  showed  unto  thy  servant  David 
my  father  great  mercy,  according  as 
he  walked  before  thee  in  truth,  and 
in  righteousness,  and  in  uprightness 
of  heart  with  thee ;  and  thou  hast 
kept  for  him  this  great  kindness.,  that 
thou  hast  given  him  a  son  to  sit  on 
his  throne,  as  it  is  this  day.  J  And 
now,  O  Lord  my  God,  thou  hast 
made  thy  servant  king  instead  of  Da- 
vid my  father :  and  I  am  hut  a  little 
child :  I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or 
come  in.  8  And  thy  servant  is  in 
the  midst  of  thy  people  which  thou 
hast  chosen,  a  great  people,  that  can- 
not be  numbered  nor  counted  for 
multitude.  9  Give  therefore  thy  ser- 
vant an  understanding  heart  to  judge 
thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  be- 
tween good  and  bad :  for  who  is  able 
to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people  ? 

10  And  the  speech  pleased  the  Lord, 
that  Solomon  had  asked  this  thing. 

1 1  And  God  said  unto  him,  Becaase 
thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and  hast 
not  asked  for  thyself  long  life ;  neither 
hast  asked  riches  for  thyself,  nor  hast 
asked  the  life  of  thine  enemies ;  but 
hast  asked  for  thyself  understanding 
to  discern  judgment ;  12  Behold,  I 
have  done  according  to  thy  words: 
lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  an 
understanding  heart;  so  that  there 
was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  nei- 
ther after  thee  shall  any  arise  like 
unto  thee.  18  And  I  have  also  given 
thee  that  which  thou  hast  not  asked, 
both  riches,  and  honour :  so  that  there 
shall  not  be  any  among  the  kings  like 
unto  thee  all  thy  days.  14  And  il 
thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  to  keep 
my  statutes  and  my  commandments, 
as  thy  father  David  did  walk,  then  I 
will  lengthen  thy  days.  15  And 
Solomon  awoke  :  and,  behold,  it  was 
a  dream.  And  he  came  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  stood  before  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  I/ORd,  and  offered 
up  burnt  offerings,  and  offered  peace 
offerings,  and  made  a  feast  to  all  liis 
servants. 
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God's  appearance  to  Solomon. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  a  gracious 
visit  which  God  paid  to  Solomon,  and  the 
communion  be  had  with  God  in  it,  which 
put  a  greater  honour  upon  Solomon  than 
all  the  wealth  and  power  of  his  kingdom  did. 

I.  The  circumstances  of  this  visit,  v.  5. 
1.  The  place.  It  was  in  Gibeon ;  that  was  the 
great  high  place,  and  should  have  been  the 
only  one,  because  there  the  tabernacle  and 
the  brazen  altar  were,  2  Chron.  i.  3.  There 
Solomon  offered  his  great  sacrifices,  and  there 
God  owned  him  more  than  in  any  other  of 
the  high  places.  The  nearer  we  come  to  the 
rule  in  our  worship  the  more  reason  we  have 
to  expect  the  tokens  of  God's  presence. 
Where  God  records  his  name,  there  he  will 
meet  us  and  bless  us.  2.  The  time.  It  was 
by  night,  the  night  after  he  had  offered  that 
generous  sacrifice,  v.  4.  The  more  we  abound 
in  God's  work  the  more  comfort  we  may  ex- 
pect in  him ;  if  the  day  has  been  busy  for 
him,  the  night  will  be  easy  in  him.  Silence 
and  retirement  befriend  our  communion  with 
God.  His  kindest  visits  are  often  in  the 
night,  Ps.  xvii.  3.  3.  The  manner.  It  was  in 
a  dream,  when  he  was  asleep,  his  senses 
locked  up,  that  God's  access  to  his  mind 
might  be  the  more  free  and  immediate.  In 
this  way  God  used  to  speak  to  the  prophets 
(Num.  xii.  6)  and  to  private  persons,  for  their 
own  benefit.  Job  xxxiii.  15,  16.  ITiese 
divine  dreams,  no  doubt,  were  plainly  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  in  which  there  are 
divers  vanities,  P^ccL.v.  7- 

II.  The  gracious  offer  God  made  him  of 
the  favour  he  should  choose,  whatever  it 
might  be,  v.  5.  He  saw  the  glory  of  God 
shine  about  him,  and  heard  a  voice  saying. 
Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee.  Not  that  God 
was  indebted  to  him  for  his  sacrifices,  but 
thus  he  would  testify  his  acceptance  of  them, 
and  signify  to  him  what  great  mercy  he  had 
in  store  for  him,  if  he  were  not  wanting  to 
himself.  Thus  he  would  try  his  inclinations 
and  put  an  honour  upon  the  prayer  of  faith. 
God,  in  like  manner,  condescends  to  us,  and 
puts  us  in  the  ready  way  to  be  happy  by 
assuring  us  that  we  shall  have  what  we  will 
for  the  asking,  John  xvi.  23 ;  1  John  v.  14. 
What  would  we  more  ?  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you. 

III.  The  pious  request  Solomon  hereupon 
made  to  God.  He  readily  laid  hold  of  this 
offer.  Why  do  we  neglect  the  like  offer  made 
to  us,  like  Ahaz,  who  said,  I  will  not  ask? 
Isa.  vii.  12.  Solomon  prayed  in  his  sleep, 
God's  grace  assisting  him ;  yet  it  was  a 
lively  prayer.  What  we  are  most  in  care 
about,  and  which  makes  the  greatest  impres- 
sion upon  us  when  we  are  awake,  commonly 
affects  us  when  we  are  asleep ;  and  by  our 
dreams,  sometimes,  we  may  know  what  our 
hearts  are  upon  and  how  our  pulse  beats. 
Plutarch  makes  virtuous  dreams  one  evidence 
of  increase  in  virtue.  Yet  this  must  be  attri- 
buted to  a  higher  source.  Solomon's  making 
such  an  intelligent  choice  as  this  when  he 
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was  asleep,  and  the  powers  of  reason  were 


least  active,  showed  that  it  came  purely  from 
the  grace  of  God,  which  wrought  in  him 
these  gracious  desires.  If  his  reins  thus  tn- 
struct  him  in  the  night  season,  he  must  bless 
the  Lord  who  gave  him  counsel,  Ps.  xvi.  7. 
Now,  in  this  prayer, 

1.  He  acknowledges  God's  great  goodness 
to  his  father  David,  v.  6.  He  speaks  honour- 
ably of  his  father's  piety,  that  he  had  walked 
before  God  in  uprightness  of  heart,  drawing  a 
veil  over  his  faults.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  praise  their  godly  parents  will 
imitate  them.  But  he  speaks  more  honour- 
ably of  God's  goodness  to  his  father,  the 
mercy  he  had  shown  to  him  while  he  lived, 
in  giving  him  to  be  sincerely  religious  and 
then  recompensing  his  sincerity,  and  the 
great  kindness  he  had  kept  for  him,  to  be 
bestowed  on  his  family  when  he  was  gone, 
in  giving  him  a  son  to  sit  on  his  throne. 
Children  should  give  God  thanks  for  his 
mercies  to  their  parents,  for  the  sure  mercies 
of  David.  God's  favours  are  doubly  sweet 
when  we  obsei-ve  them  transmitted  to  us 
through  the  hands  of  those  that  have  gone 
before  us.  The  way  to  get  the  entail  per- 
petuated is  to  bless  God  that  it  has  hitherto 
been  preserved. 

2.  He  owns  his  own  insuflSciency  for  the 
discharge  of  that  great  trust  to  which  he  is 
called, «?.  7,  8.  And  here  is  a  double  plea  to 
enforce  his  petition  for  wisdom: — (1.)  That 
his  place  required  it,  as  he  was  successor  to 
David  C  Thou  hast  made  me  king  instead  of 
David,  who  was  a  very  wise  and  good  man  : 
Lord,  give  me  wisdom,  that  I  may  keep  up 
what  he  wrought,  and  carry  on  what  he  be- 
gan") and  as  he  was  ruler  over  Israel :  "  Lord, 
give  me  wisdom  to  rule  well ;  for  they  are  a 
numerous  people,  that  will  not  be  managed 
without  much  care,  and  they  are  thy  people, 
whom  thou  hast  chosen,  and  therefore  to  be 
ruled  for  thee,  and  the  more  wisely  they  are 
ruled  the  more  glory  thou  wilt  have  from 
them."  (2.)  That  he  wanted  it.  As  one  that 
had  a  humble  sense  of  his  own  deficiency,  he 
pleads,  "  Lord,  I  am  but  a  little  child  (so  he 
calls  himself,  a  child  in  understanding,  though 
his  father  called  him  a  wise  man,  ch.  ii.  9) ;  I 
know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in  as  I  should, 
nor  to  do  so  much  as  the  common  daily 
business  of  the  government,  much  less  what 
to  do  in  a  critical  juncture."  Note,  Those 
who  are  employed  in  pubhc  stations  ought 
to  be  very  sensible  of  the  weight  and  import- 
ance of  their  work  and  their  own  insuflSciency 
for  it,  and  then  they  are  qualified  for  receiving 
divine  instruction.  Paul's  question  (Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things?)  is  much  like  Solo- 
mon's here.  Who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so 
great  a  people?  v.  9-  Absalom,  who  was  a 
fool,  wished  himself  a  judge;  Solomon,  who 
was  a  wise  man,  trembles  at  the  undertaking 
and  suspects  his  own  fitness  for  it.  The 
more  knowing  and  considerate  men  are  the 
better  acquainted  they  are  with  theii   own 
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weakness  and  the   more  jealous   of  them- 
Belves. 

3.  He  begs  of  God  to  give  him  wisdom 
(v.  9) :  Give  therefore  thy  servant  an  under- 
standing heart.  He  calls  himself  God's  ser- 
vant, pleased  with  that  relation  to  God  (Ps. 
cxvi.  16)  and  pleading  it  with  him  :  "  I  am 
devoted  to  thee,  and  employed  for  thee; 
give  me  that  which  is  requisite  to  the  services 
in  which  I  am  employed."  Thus  his  good 
father  prayed,  and  thus  he  pleaded.  Ps.  cxix. 
125,  I  am  thy  servant,  give  me  understanding. 
An  understanding  heart  is  God's  gift,  Prov. 
ii.  6.  We  must  pray  for  it  (James  i.  5),  and 
pray  for  it  with  application  to  our  particular 
calling  and  the  various  occasions  we  have  for 
it ;  as  Solomon,  Give  me  an  understanding, 
not  to  please  my  own  curiosity  with,  or  puzzle 
my  neighbours,  but  to  judge  thy  people.  That 
is  the  best  knowledge  which  will  be  service- 
able to  us  in  doing  our  duty ;  and  such  that 
knowledge  is  which  enables  us  to  discern  be- 
tween good  and  had,  right  and  wrong,  sin  and 
duty,  truth  and  falsehood,  so  as  not  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  false  colours  in  judging 
either  of  others'  actions  or  of  our  own. 

4.  The  favourable  answer  God  gave  to  his 
request.  It  was  a  pleasing  prayer  {v.  10) : 
The  speech  pleased  the  Lord.  God  is  well 
pleased  with  his  own  work  in  his  people,  the 
desires  of  his  own  kindling,  the  prayers  of 
his  Spirit's  inditing.  By  this  choice  Solo- 
mon made  it  appear  that  he  desired  to  be 
good  more  than  great,  and  to  serve  God's 
honour  more  than  to  advance  his  own.  Those 
are  accepted  of  God  who  prefer  spiritual 
blessings  to  temporal,  and  are  more  solicit- 
ous to  be  found  in  the  way  of  their  duty  than 
in  the  way  to  preferment.  But  that  was  not 
all ;  it  was  a  prevailing  prayer,  and  prevailed 
for  more  than  he  asked.  (1.)  God  gave  him 
wisdom,  v.  12.  He  fitted  him  for  all  that 
great  work  to  which  he  had  called  him,  gave 
him  such  a  right  understanding  of  the  law 
which  he  was  to  judge  by,  and  the  cases  he 
was  to  judge  of,  that  he  was  unequalled  for  a 
clear  head,  a  solid  judgment,  and  a  piercing 
eye.  Such  an  insight,  and  such  a  foresight, 
never  was  prince  so  blessed  with.  (2.)  He 
gave  him  riches  and  honour  over  and  above 
into  the  bargain  (v.  13),  and  it  was  promised 
that  in  these  he  should  as  much  exceed  his 
prededfessors,  his  successors,  and  all  his 
neighbours,  as  in  wisdom.  These  also  are 
God's  gift,  and,  as  far  as  is  good  for  them, 
are  promised  to  all  that  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  righteousness  thereof.  Matt, 
vi.  33.  Let  young  people  learn  to  prefer 
grace  to  gold  in  all  that  they  choose,  because 
godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  but  the  life  that  now  is  has  not  the  promise 
of  godliness.  How  completely  blessed  was 
Solomon,  that  had  both  wisdom  and  wealth ! 
He  that  has  wealth  and  power  without  wis- 
dom and  grace  is  in  danger  of  doing  hurt 
with  them ;  he  that  has  wisdom  and  grace  I 
without  wealth  and  power  is  not  capable  of  I  was  no  stranger  with  us  in  the  house, 
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doing  so  much  good  with  them  as  he  tlat 
has  both.  Wisdom  is  good,  is  so  much  the 
better,  with  an  inheritance,  Eccles.  vii.  11. 
But,  if  we  make  sure  of  wisdom  and  grace, 
these  will  either  bring  outward  prosperity 
with  them  or  sweeten  the  want  of  it.  God 
promised  Solomon  riches  and  honour  abso- 
lutely, but  long  life  upon  condition  (v.  14) 
If  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  as  David  did, 
then  I  will  lengthen  thy  days.  He  failed  in 
the  condition ;  and  therefore,  though  he  had 
riches  and  honour,  he  did  not  live  so  long  to 
enjoy  them  as  in  the  course  of  nature  he 
might  have  done.  Length  of  days  is  wis- 
dom's right-hand  blessing,  typical  of  eternal 
life ;  but  it  is  in  her  left  hand  that  riches  and 
honour  are,  Prov.  iii.  16.  Let  us  see  here, 
[] .]  That  the  way  to  obtain  spiritual  bless- 
ings is  to  be  importunate  for  them,  to  wrestle 
with  God  in  prayer  for  them,  as  Solomon  did 
for  Avisdom,  asking  that  only,  as  the  one  thing 
needful.  [2.]  That  the  way  to  obtain  tem- 
poral blessings  is  to  be  indifferent  to  them 
and  to  refer  ourselves  to  God  concerning 
them.  Solomon  had  wisdom  given  him  be- 
cause he  did  ask  it  and  wealth  because  he 
did  not  ask  it. 

5.  The  grateful  return  Solomon  made  fcr 
the  visit  God  was  pleased  to  pay  him,  v.  15. 
He  awoke,  we  may  suppose  in  a  transport  of 
joy,  awoke,  and  his  sleep  was  sweet  to  him, 
as  the  prophet  speaks  (Jer.  xxxi.  26) ;  being 
satisfied  of  God's  favour,  he  was  satisfied 
with  it,  and  he  began  to  think  what  he  should 
render  to  the  Lord.  He  had  made  his  prayer 
at  the  high  place  at  Gibeon,  and  there  God 
had  graciously  met  him ;  but  he  comes  to 
Jerusalem  to  give  thanks  before  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  blaming  himself,  as  it  were, 
that  he  had  not  prayed  there,  the  ark  being 
the  token  of  God's  presence,  and  wondering 
that  God  had  met  him  any  where  else.  God's 
passing  by  our  mistakes  should  persuade  us 
to  amend  them.  There  he,  (1.)  Offered  a 
great  sacrifice  to  God.  We  must  give  God 
praise  for  his  gifts  in  the  promise,  though 
not  yet  fully  performed.  David  used  to 
praise  God's  word,  as  well  as  his  works  (Ps. 
Ivi.  10,  and  particularly,  2  Sam.  vii.  18),  and 
Solomon  trod  in  his  steps.  (2.)  He  made  a 
great  feast  upon  the  sacrifice,  that  those  about 
him  might  rejoice  with  him  in  the  grace  of 
God. 

16  Then  came  there  two  women, 
that  were  harlots,  unto  the  king,  and 
stood  before  him.  17  And  the  one 
woman  said,  O  my  lord,  I  and  this 
woman  dwell  in  one  house;  and  I 
was  delivered  of  a  child  with  her  in 
the  house.  18  And  it  came  to  pass 
the  third  day  after  that  I  was  deli- 
vered, that  this  woman  was  delivered 
also  :    and  we  were  together ;  there 
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save  we  two  in  the  house.  19  And 
this  woman's  child  died  in  the  night ; 
because  she  overlaid  it.  20  And  she 
arose  at  midnight,  and  took  my  son 
from  beside  me,  while  thine  hand- 
maid slept,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom, 
and  laid  her  dead  child  in  my  bosom. 
21  And  when  I  rose  in  the  morning 
to  give  my  child  suck,  behold,  it  was 
dead :  but  when  I  had  considered  it 
in  the  morning,  behold,  it  was  not 
my  son,  which  I  did  bear.  22  And 
the  other  woman  said.  Nay  ;  but  the 
living  is  my  son,  and  the  dead  is  thy 
son.  And  this  said,  No;  but  the 
dead  is  thy  son,  and  the  living  is  my 
son.     Thus   they  spake   before   the 


king.  23  Then  said  the  king,  The 
one  saith.  This  is  my  son  that  liveth, 
and  thy  son  is  the  dead:  and  the 
other  saith.  Nay ;  but  thy  son  is  the 
dead,  and  my  son  is  the  living.  24 
And  the  king  said,  Bring  me  a  sword. 
And  they  brought  a  sword  before  the 
king.  25  And  the  king  said,  Divide 
the  living  child  in  two,  and  give  half 
to  the  one,  and  half  to  the  other.  26 
Then  spake  the  woman  whose  the 
living  child  was  unto  the  king,  for  her 
bowels  yearned  upon  her  son,  and 
she  said,  O  my  lord,  give  her  the 
living  child,  and  in  no  wise  slay  it. 
But  the  other  said.  Let  it  be  neither 
mine  nor  thine,  hut  divide  it.  27 
Then  the  king  answered  and  said. 
Give  her  the  living  child,  and  in  no 
wise  slay  it :  she  is  the  mother  there- 
of. 28  And  all  Israel  heard  of  the 
judgment  which  the  king  had  judged; 
and  they  feared  the  king :  for  they 
saw  that  the  wisdom  of  God  was  in 
him,  to  do  judgment. 

An  instance  is  here  given  of  Solomon's 
wisdom,  to  show  that  the  grant  lately  made 
him  had  a  real  effect  upon  him.  The  proof 
is  fetched,  not  from  the  mysteries  of  state 
and  the  policies  of  the  council-board,  though 
there  no  doubt  he  excelled,  but  from  the 
trial  and  determination  of  a  cause  between 
party  and  party,  which  princes,  though  they 
devolve  them  upon  their  judges,  must  not 
think  it  below  them  to  take  cognizance  of. 
Observe, 

I.  The  case  opened,  not  by  lawyers,  but 

by  the  parties  themselves,  though  they  were 

women,  which  made  it  the  easier  to  such  a 

piercing  eye  as  Solomon  had  to  discern  be- 
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tween  right  and  wrong  by  their  own  showing. 
These  two  women  were  harlots,  kept  a  pub- 
lic house,  and  their  children,  some  think, 
were  born  of  fornication,  because  here  is  no 
mention  of  their  husbands.  It  is  probable 
the  cause  had  been  heard  in  the  inferior 
courts,  before  it  was  brought  before  Solo- 
mon, and  had  been  found  special,  the  judges 
being  unable  to  determine  it,  that  Solomon's 
wisdom  in  deciding  it  at  last  might  be  the 
more  taken  notice  of.  These  two  women, 
who  lived  in  a  house  together,  were  each  of 
them  delivered  of  a  son  within  three  days  of 
one  another,  v.  17,  18.  They  were  so  poor 
that  they  had  no  servant  or  nurse  to  be  with 
them,  so  slighted,  because  harlots,  that  they 
had  no  friend  or  relation  to  accompany  them. 
One  of  them  overlaid  her  child,  and,  in  the 
night,  e.Ychanged  it  with  the  other  (v.  19,  20), 
who  was  soon  aware  of  the  cheat  put  upon 
her,  and  appealed  to  public  justice  to  be 
righted,  r.  2 1 .  See,  1 .  What  anxiety  is  caused 
by  little  children,  how  uncertain  their  lives 
are,  and  to  how  many  dangers  they  are  con- 
tinually exposed.  The  age  of  infancy  is  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  and  the  lamp 
of  life,  when  first  lighted,  is  easily  blown  out. 
It  is  a  wonder  of  mercy  that  so  few  perish 
in  the  perils  of  nursing.  2.  How  much  better 
it  was  in  those  times  with  children  born  in 
fornication  than  commonly  it  is  now.  Har- 
lots then  loved  their  children,  nursed  them, 
and  were  loth  to  part  with  them  ;  whereas 
now  they  are  often  sent  to  a  distance,  aban- 
doned, or  killed.  But  thus  it  was  foretold  that 
in  the  last  days  perilous  times  should  come, 
when  people  should  be  without  natural 
affection.  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  3. 

II.  The  difficulty  of  the  case.  The  ques- 
tion was,  Who  was  the  mother  of  this  living 
child,  which  was  brought  into  court,  to  be 
finally  adjudged  either  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  ?  Both  mothers  were  vehement  in  their 
claim,  and  showed  a  deep  concern  about  it. 
Both  were  peremptory  in  their  asseverations : 
"  It  is  mine,"  says  one.  "  Nay,  it  is  inine," 
says  the  other.  Neither  will  own  the  dead 
child,  though  it  would  be  cheaper  to  bury 
that  than  to  maintain  the  other  :  but  it  is  the 
living  one  they  strive  for.  The  living  child 
is  therefore  the  parents'  joy  because  it  is 
their  hope ;  and  may  not  the  dead  children 
be  so  ?  See  Jer.  xxxi.  17.  Now  the  di|5culty 
of  the  case  was,  that  there  was  no  evidence 
on  either  side.  The  neighbours,  though 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  were 
present  at  the  birth  and  circumcision  ot 
the  children,  yet  had  not  taken  so  much 
notice  of  them  as  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish them.  To  put  the  parties  to  the  rack 
would  have  been  barbarous ;  not  she  who 
had  justice  on  her  side,  but  she  who  was 
most  hardy,  would  have  had  the  judgment 
in  her  favour.  Little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on 
extorted  evidence.  Judge*  and  juries  have 
need  of  wisdom  to  find  out  truth  when  it 
thus  lies  hid. 
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III.  The  determination  of  it.  Solomon, 
having  patiently  heard  what  both  sides  had 
to  say,  sums  up  the  evidence,  v,  23.  And 
now  the  whole  court  is  in  expectation  what 
course  Solomon's  wisdom  will  take  to  find 
out  the  truth.  One  knows  not  what  to  say 
to  it ;  another,  perhaps,  would  determine  it 
by  lot.  Solomon  calls  for  a  sword,  and  gives 
orders  to  divide  the  living  child  between  the 
two  contenders.  Now,  1.  This  seemed  a 
ridiculous  decision  of  the  case,  and  a  brutal 
cutting  of  the  knot  which  he  could  not  un- 
tie. "  Is  this,"  think  the  sages  of  the  law, 
**  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ?"  little  dreaming 
what  he  aimed  at  in  it.  The  hearts  of  kings, 
such  kings,  are  unsearchable.  Pro  v.  xxv.  3. 
There  was  a  law  concerning  the  dividing  of 
a  living  ox  and  a  dead  one  (Exod.  xxi.  35), 
but  that  did  not  reach  this  case.  But,  2.  It 
proved  an  effectual  discovery  of  the  truth. 
Some  think  that  Solomon  did  himself  dis- 
cern it,  before  he  made  this  experiment,  by 
the  countenances  of  the  women  and  their  way 
of  speaking  :  but  by  this  he  gave  satisfaction 
to  all  the  company,  and  silenced  the  pre- 
tender. To  find  out  the  true  mother,  he 
could  not  try  which  the  child  loved  best,  and 
must  therefore  try  which  loved  the  child 
best ;  both  pretended  to  a  motherly  affection, 
but  their  sincerity  will  be  tried  when  the  child 
is  in  danger.  (1.)  She  that  knew  the  child 
was  not  her  own,  but  in  contending  for  it 
stood  upon  a  point  of  honour,  was  well  con- 
tent to  have  it  divided.  She  that  had  over- 
laid her  own  child  cared  not  what  became  of 
this,  so  that  the  true  mother  might  not  have 
it :  Let  it  be  neither  mine  nor  thine,  but  divide 
it.  By  this  it  appeared  that  she  knew  her 
own  title  to  be  bad,  and  feared  Solomon 
would  find  it  so,  though  she  little  suspected 
she  was  betraying  herself,  but  thought  Solo- 
mon in  good  earnest.  If  she  had  been  the 
true  mother  she  would  not  have  forfeited  her 
interest  in  the  child  by  agreeing  so  readily  to 
this  bloody  decision.  But,  (2.)  She  that  knew 
the  child  was  her  own,  rather  than  the  child 
should  be  butchered,  gives  it  up  to  her  ad- 
versary. How  feelingly  does  she  cry  out,  0, 
my  lord !  give  her  the  living  child,  v.  26. 
"  Let  me  see  it  hers,  rather  than  not  see  it 
at  all."  By  this  tenderness  towards  the 
child  it  appeared  that  she  was  not  the  care- 
less mother  that  had  overlaid  the  dead  child, 
but  was  the  true  mother  of  the  living  one, 
that  could  not  endure  to  see  its  death,  having 
compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb.  "  The 
case  is  plain,"  says  Solomon;  "what  need 
of  witnesses  ?  Give  her  the  living  child ;  for 
you  all  see,  by  this  undissembled  compas- 
sion, she  is  the  mother  of  it."  Let  parents 
show  their  love  to  their  children  by  taking 
care  of  them,  especially  by  taking  care  of 
their  souls,  and,  with  a  holy  violence,  snatch- 
ing them  as  brands  out  of  the  burning. 
Those  are  most  likely  to  have  the  comfort  of 
children  that  do  their  duty  to  them.  Satan 
pretends  to  the  heart  of  man,  b  it  by  this  it 
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appears  that  he  is  only  a  pretender,  that  ho 
would  be  content  to  divide  with  God, 
whereas  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  heart 
will  have  all  or  none. 

IV.  We  are  told  what  a  great  reputation 
Solomon  got  among  his  people  by  this  and 
other  instances  of  his  wisdom,  which  would 
have  a  great  influence  upon  the  ease  of  his 
government :  They  feared  the  king  (v.  28), 
highly  reverenced  him,  durst  not  in  any 
thing  oppose  him,  and  were  afraid  of  doing 
an  unjust  thing;  for  they  knew,  if  ever  it 
came  before  him,  he  would  certainly  discover 
it,  for  they  saw  that  the  wisdom  of  God  was 
in  him,  that  is,  that  wisdom  with  which  God 
had  promised  to  endue  him.  This  made  his 
face  to  shine,  Eccl.  viii.  1.  This  strengthened 
him,  Eccl.  vii.  19-  This  was  better  to  him 
than  weapons  of  war,  Eccl.  ix.  1 8.  For  this 
he  was  both  feared  and  loved . 

CHAP.  IV. 

An  instance  of  the  wisdom  God  granted  to  Solomon  we  had  iu 
the  close  of  the  foregoing:  chapter.  In  this  we  have  an  account 
of  his  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  other  branch  of  the  promii* 
there  made  him.  We  have  here,  I.  The  magnificence  of  his  conn, 
his  ministers  of  state  (ver.  1 — 6),  and  the  purveyors  of  his  house- 
hold (ver.  7— 19),  and  their  office,  ver.  27,  28.  II.  The  provisions 
for  his  table,  ver.  22,  23.  III.  The  extent  of  his  dominion,  ver. 
21 — 24.  IV.  The  numbers,  case,  and  peace,  of  his  subjects,  ver, 
20—25.  V.  His  stables,  ver.  26.  VI.  His  great  repulaiiou  fot 
wisdom  and  learning,  ver.  29 — 34.  Thus  great  was  Solomon,  bu( 
our  Lord  Jesus  was  greater  than  he  (Matt.  xii.  42),  though  hi 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant  ;  for  divinity,  in  its  lowest 
hnmiliation,  infinitely  transcends  royalty  in  its  highest  elevation. 

SO  king  Solomon  was  king  over  all 
Israel.  2  And  these  were  the 
princes  which  he  had ;  Azariah  the 
son  of  Zadok  the  priest,  Elihoreph 
and  Ahiah,  the  sons  of  Shisha, scribes; 
Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Ahilud,  the 
recorder.  4  And  Benaiah  the  son 
of  Jehoiada  was  over  the  host :  and 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the  priests : 
5  And  Azariah  the  son  of  Nathan 
was  over  the  officers :  and  Zabud  the 
son  of  Nathan  was  principal  officer, 
and  the  king's  friend  :  6  And  Ahi- 
shar  was  over  the  household:  and 
Adoniram  the  son  of  Abda  was  over 
the  tribute.  7  And  Solomon  had 
twelve  officers  over  all  Israel,  which 
provided  victuals  for  the  king  and  his 
household :  each  man  his  month  in 
a  year  made  provision.  8  And  these 
are  their  names  :  The  son  of  Hur,  in 
mount  Ephraim  :  9  The  son  of  De 
kar,  in  Makaz,  and  in  Shaalbim,  and 
Beth-shemesh,  and  Elon-beth-hanan : 
12  The  son  of  Hesed,  in  Aruboth; 
to  him  pertained  Sochoh,  and  all  the 
land  of  Hepher :  1 1  The  son  of 
Abinadab,  in  all  the  region  of  Dor ; 
which  had  Taphath  the  daughter  of* 
Solomon  to  wife :    12  Baanatheson 
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of  Ahilud;  to  Jihii  pertained  Taanach. 
and  Megiddo,  and  all  Beth-shean, 
which  is  by  Zartanah  beneath  Jezreel, 
from  Beth-shean  to  Abel-meholah, 
eveji  unto  the  place  that  is  beyond 
Jokneam:  13  The  son  of  Geber,  in 
Ramoth-gilead ;  to  him  pertained  the 
towns  of  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh, 
which  are  in  Gilead ;  to  him  also  per- 
tained the  region  of  Argob,  which  is 
in  Bashan,  threescore  great  cities  with 
walls  and  brasen  bars  :  14  Ahinadab 
the  son  of  Iddo  had  Mahanaim :  15 
Ahimaaz  ivas  in  Naphtali ;  he  also 
took  Basmath  the  daughter  of  Solo- 
mon to  wife  :  16  Baanah  the  son  of 
Hushai  was  in  Asher  and  in  Aloth : 
17  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Paruah, 
in  Issachar :  18  Shimei  the  son  of 
Elah,  in  Benjamin  :  19  Geber  the 
son  of  Uri  ivas  in  the  country  of  Gi- 
lead, in  the  country  of  Sihon  king  of 
the  Amorites,  and  of  Og  king  of 
Bashan ;  and  he  was  the  only  officer 
which  luas  in  the  land. 
Here  we  have, 

I.  Solomon  upon  his  throne  (v.  1) :  So 
king  Solomon  was  king,  that  is,  he  was  con- 
firmed and  established  king  over  all  Israel, 
and  not,  as  his  successors,  only  over  two 
tribes.  He  was  a  king,  that  is,  he  did  the 
work  and  duty  of  a  king,  with  the  wisdom 
God  had  given  him.  Those  preserve  the 
name  and  honour  of  their  place  that  mind 
the  business  of  it  and  make  conscience  of  it. 

II.  The  great  officers  of  his  court,  in  the 
choice  of  whom,  no  doubt,  his  wisdom  much 
appeared.  It  is  observable,  1.  That  several 
of  them  are  the  same  that  were  in  his  father's 
time.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  then  priests 
(2  Sam.  XX.  25),  so  they  were  now ;  only 
then  Abiathar  had  the  precedency,  now  Za- 
dok. Jehoshaphat  was  then  recorder,  or 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  so  he  was  now. 
Benaiah,  in  his  father's  time,  was  a  principal 
man  in  mihtary  affairs,  and  so  he  was  now. 
Shisha  was  his  father's  scribe,  and  his  sons 
were  his,  v.  3.  Solomon,  though  a  wise  man, 
would  not  affect  to  be  wiser  than  his  father 
in  this  matter.  When  sons  come  to  inherit 
their  father's  wealth,  honour,  and  power,  it 
is  a  piece  of  respect  to  their  memory,  cceteris 
paribus — where  it  can  properly  be  done,  to 
employ  those  whom  they  employed,  and 
trust  those  whom  they  trusted.  Many  pride 
themselves  in  being  the  reverse  of  their  good 
parents.  2.  The  rest  were  priests'  sons. 
His  prime-minister  of  state  was  Azariah  the 
son  of  Zadok  the  priest.  Two  others  of  the 
first  rank  were  the  sons  of  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet, c.  5.     In  preferring  them  he  testified 
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the  grateful  respect  he  had  for  their  good 
father,  whom  he  loved  in  the  name  ofaprophet. 

III.  The  purveyors  for  ■  his  household, 
whose  business  it  was  to  send  in  provisions 
from  several  parts  of  the  country,  for  the 
king's  tables  and  cellars  (v.  7)  and  for  his 
stables  (v.  27,  28),  that  thus,  1.  His  house 
might  always  be  well  furnished  at  the  best 
hand.  Let  great  men  learn  hence  good 
house-keeping  and  yet  good  husbandry  in 
their  house-keeping,  to  be  generous  in 
spending  according  to  their  ability,  but  pru- 
dent in  providing.  It  is  the  character  of  the 
virtuous  woman  that  she  bringeth  her  food 
from  afar  (Pro v.  xxxi.  14),  not  far-fetched  and 
dear-bought,  but  the  contrary,  every  thing 
bought  where  it  is  cheapest.  2. 1'hat  thus  he 
himself,  and  those  who  immediately  attended 
him,  might  be  eased  of  a  great  deal  of  care, 
and  the  more  closely  apply  themselves  to  the 
business  of  the  state,  not  troubled  about  much 
serving,  provision  for  that  being  got  ready  to 
their  hand.  3.  That  thus  all  the  parts  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  equally  benefited  by  the 
taking  off  of  the  commodities  that  were  the 
productions  of  their  country  and  the  cir- 
culating of  the  coin.  Industry  would  here- 
by be  encouraged,  and  consequently  wealth 
increased,  even  in  those  tribes  that  lay  most 
remote  from  the  court.  The  providence  of 
God  extends  itself  to  all  places  of  his  domi- 
nions (Ps.  ciii.  22) ;  so  should  the  prudence 
and  care  of  princes.  4.  The  dividing  of  this 
trust  into  so  many  hands  was  prudent,  that 
no  man  might  be  continually  burdened  with 
the  care  of  it  nor  grow  exorbitantly  rich  with 
the  profit  of  it,  but  that  Solomon  might  have 
those,  in  every  district,  who,  having  a  de- 
pendence upon  the  court,  would  be  service- 
able to  him  and  his  interest  as  there  was 
occasion.  These  commissioners  of  the  vic- 
tualling-office, not  for  the  array  or  navy  (So- 
lomon was  engaged  in  no  war),  but  for  the 
household,  are  here  named,  several  of  them 
only  by  their  surnames,  as  great  men  com- 
monly call  their  servants:  Ben-hur,  Ben- 
dekar,  Sfc,  though  several  of  them  have  also 
their  proper  names  prefixed.  Two  of  them 
married  Solomon's  daughters,  Ben-Abinadab 
(t?.  11)  and  Ahimaaz  (u.  15),  and  no  dis- 
paragement to  them  to  marry  men  of  busi- 
ness. Better  match  with  the  officers  of  their 
father's  court  that  were  Israelites  than  with 
the  sons  of  princes  that  were  strangers  to  the 
covenant  of  promise.  The  son  of  Geber  was 
in  Ramoth-Gilead  (v.  19),  and  Geber  himself 
was  in  the  country  of  Sihon  and  Og,  which 
included  that  and  Mahanaim,  v.  14.  He  is 
therefore  said  to  be  the  only  officer  in  that 
land,  because  the  other  two,  mentioned  v. 
13,  14,  depended  on  him,  and  were  subordi- 
nate to  him. 

20  Judah  and  Israel  were  many, 
as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  in 
multitude,  eating  and  drinking,  and 
making   merry.     21    And   Solomon 
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reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from  the 
river  unto  the  land  o?  the  Philistines, 
and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt :  they 
brought  presents,  and  served  Solo- 
mon all  the  days  of  his  life.  22  And 
Solomon's  provision  for  one  day  was 
thirty  measures  of  fine  flour,  and 
threescore  measures  of  meal,  23 
Ten  fat  oxen,  and  twenty  oxen  out 
of  the  pastures,  and  a  hundred 
sheep,  beside  harts,  and  roebucks, 
and  fallowdeer,  and  fatted  fowl.  24 
For  he  had  dominion  over  all  the  re- 
gion on  this  side  the  river,  from 
Tiphsah  even  to  Azzah,  over  all  the 
kings  on  this  side  the  river :  and  he 
had  peace  on  all  sides  round  about 
him.  25  And  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt 
safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig  tree,  from  Dan  even  to 
Beer-sheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon. 
26  And  Solomon  had  forty  thousand 
stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and 
twelve  thousand  horsemen.  2"]  And 
those  officers  provided  victual  for 
king  Solomon,  and  for  all  that  came 
unto  king  Solomon's  table,  every  man 
in  his  month:  they  lacked  nothing. 
28  Barley  also  and  straw  for  the 
horses  and  dromedaries  brought  they 
unto  the  place  where  the  officers  were, 
every  man  according  to  his  charge. 

Such  a  kingdom,  and  such  a  court,  surely 
never  any  prince  had,  as  Solomon's  are  here 
described  to  be. 

I.  Such  a  kingdom.  Never  did  the  crown 
of  Israel  shine  so  brightly  as  it  did  when 
Solomon  wore  it,  never  in  his  father's  days, 
never  in  the  days  of  any  of  his  successors ; 
nor  was  that  kingdom  ever  so  glorious  a  type 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  as  it  was 
then.  The  account  here  given  of  it  is  such 
as  fully  answers  the  prophecies  which  we 
have  concerning  it  in  Ps.  Ixxii.,  which  is  a 
psalm  for  Solomon,  but  with  reference  to 
Christ.  1.  The  territories  of  his  kingdom 
were  large  and  its  tributaries  many;  so  it  was 
foretold  that  he  should  have  dominion  from 
sea  to  sea,  Ps.  Ixxii.  8 — 11.  Solomon  reigned 
not  only  over  all  Israel,  who  were  his  sub- 
jects by  choice,  but  over  all  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms,  who  were  his  subjects  by  con- 
straint. All  the  princes  from  the  river  Eu- 
phrates north-east  to  the  border  of  Egypt 
south-west,  not  only  added  to  his  honour  by 
doing  him  homage  and  holding  their  crowns 
from  him,  but  added  to  his  wealth  by  serving 
him,  and  bringing  him  presents,  v.2l.  David, 
by  his  successful  wars,  compelled  them  to 
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mirable wisdom,  made  it  easy  and  reason- 
able ;  for  it  is  fit  that  the  fool  should  be  ser- 
vant to  the  wise  in  heart.     If  they  gave  him 
presents,  he  gave  them  instructions,  and  still 
taught  the  people   knowledge,  not  only  his 
own  people,  but  those  of  other  nations  •  and 
wisdom  is  better  than  gold.     He  had  peace  on 
all  sides,  v.  24.     None  of  all  the  nations  that 
were  subject  to  him  offered  to  shake  off  his 
yoke,  or  to  give  him  any  disturbance,  but 
rather  thought   themselves  happy  in  their 
dependence  upon  him.     Herein  his  kingdom 
typified   the  Messiah's;    for  to   him  it  is 
promised  that  he  shall  have  the  heathen  for 
his  inheritance  and  that  princes  shall  worship 
him,  Isa.  xlix.  6,  7  ;  Hii.  12.     2.  The  subjects 
of  his  kingdom,  and  its  inhabitants,  were 
many  and  cheerful.     (1.)  They  were  nume- 
rous and  the  country  was  exceedingly  popu- 
lous {v.  20) :  Judah  and  Israel  were  many,  and 
I  that  good  land  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
them  all.     They  were  as  the  sand  of  the  sea 
in  multitude.    Now  was  fulfilled  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham  concerning  the  increase  of 
his  seed  (Gen.  xxii.  17),  as  well  as  that  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  their  dominion.  Gen. 
XV.  18.     This  was  their  strength  and  beauty, 
the  honour  of  their  prince,  the  terror  of  their 
enemies,  and  an  advancement  of  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.     If  they  grew  so  numerous 
that  the  place  was  any  where  too  strait  for 
them,  they  might  remove  with  advantage 
into  the  countries  that  were  subject  to  them. 
God's  spiritual  Israel  are  many,  at  least  they 
will  be  so  when  they  come  all  together.  Rev. 
vii.   9.      (2.)  They   were   easy,   they   dwelt 
safely,   or  with   confidence    and   assurance 
{v.  25),  not  jealous  of  their  king  or  of  his 
officers,  not  disaffected  either  to  him  or  one 
to  another,  nor  under  any  apprehension  oi 
danger  from  enemies  foreign  or  domestic. 
They  were  happy  and  knew  it,  safe  and  will- 
ing to  think  themselves   so.      They  dwelt 
every  man  under  his  vine  and  fig-tree.    Solo- 
mon invaded  no  man's  property,  took  not  to 
himself  their  vineyards  and  olive-yards,  as 
sometimes   was    the   manner    of   the   king 
(1  Sam.  viii.   14),  but  what  they  had  they 
could   call  their  own :   he   protected    every 
man  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his 
property.      Those  that  had  vines  and   fig- 
trees  ate  the  fruit  of  them  themselves  ;  and 
so  great  was  the  peace  of  the  country  that 
they  might,  if  they  pleased,  dwell  as  safely 
under  the   shadow  of  them  as  within  the 
walls  of  a  city.     Or,  because  it  was  usual  to 
have  vines  hy  the  sides  of  their  houses  (Ps. 
cxxviii.  3),  they  are  said  to  dwell  under  their 
vines.     (3.)  They  were  cheerful  in  the  use  oi 
their  plenty,  eating  and  drinking,  and  making 
merry,  v.  20.     Solomon  did  not  only  keep  a 
good  table  himself,  but  enabled  all  his  sub- 
jects, according  to  their  rank,  to  do  so  too, 
and  taught  them  that  God  gave  them  their 
abundance  that  they  might  use  it  soberly 
and  pleasantly,  not  that  they  might  hoard  it 
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up.  There  is  nothing  better  than  for  a  man  to 
eat  the  labour  of  his  hands  (Eccl  ii.  24),  and  that 
with  a  merry  heart,  Eccl.  ix.  7.  His  father, 
in  the  Psalms,  had  led  his  people  into  the 
comforts  of  communion  with  God,  and  now 
he  led  them  into  the  comfortable  use  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life.  This  pleasant  pos- 
ture of  Israel's  affairs  extended,  in  place, 
from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba — no  part  of  the 
country  was  exposed  nor  upon  any  account 
uneasy ;  and  it  continued  a  long  time,  all  the 
days  of  Solomon,  without  any  material  inter- 
ruption. Go  where  you  would,  you  might 
see  all  the  marks  of  plenty,  peace,  and  satis- 
faction. The  spiritual  peace,  and  joy,  and 
holy  security,  of  all  the  faithful  subjects  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  were  typified  by  this.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not,  as  Solomon's  was, 
meat  and  drink,  but,  what  is  infinitely  better, 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

II.  Such  a  court  Solomon  kept  as  can 
scarcely  be  paralleled.  We  may  guess  at  the 
vast  number  of  his  attendants,  and  the  great 
resort  there  was  to  him,  by  the  provision  that 
was  made  daily  for  his  table.  Of  bread  there 
were  so  many  measures  of  flour  and  meal  as,  it 
is  computed,  would  richly  serve  3000  men(Ca- 
rellus  computes  above  4800  men),  and  the 
provision  of  flesh  {v.  23)  was  rather  more  in 
proportion.  What  vast  quantities  were  here 
of  beef,  mutton,  and  venison,  and  the  choicest 
of  all  fatted  things,  as  some  read  that  which 
we  translate  fatted  fowl!  Ahasuerus,  once 
in  his  reign,  made  a  great  feast,  to  show  the 
riches  of  his  kingdom,  Esth.  i.  3,  4.  But  it 
was  much  more  the  honour  of  Solomon  that 
he  kept  a  constant  table  and  a  very  noble 
one,  not  of  dainties  or  deceitful  meats  (he 
himself  witnessed  against  them,  Prov.  xxiii. 
3),  but  substantial  food,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  those  who  came  to  hear  his  wisdom. 
Thus  Christ  fed  those  whom  he  taught,  5000 
at  a  time,  more  than  ever  Solomon's  table 
would  entertain  at  once :  and  all  believers 
have  in  him  a  continual  feast.  Herein  he 
far  outdoes  Solomon,  that  he  feeds  all  his 
subjects,  not  with  the  bread  that  perishes, 
but  with  that  which  endures  to  eternal  life. 
It  added  much  both  to  the  strength  and  glory 
of  Solomon's  kingdom  that  he  had  such 
abundance  of  horses,  40,000  for  chariots  and 
12,000  for  his  troops,  1000  horse,  perhaps, 
in  every  tribe,  for  the  preserving  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  v.  26.  God  had  commanded  that 
their  king  should  not  multiply  horses  (Deut. 
xvii.  16),  nor,  according  to  the  account  here 
given,  considering  the  extent  and  wealth  of 
Solomon's  kingdom,  did  he  multiply  horses 
in  proportion  to  his  neighbours  ;  for  we  find 
even  the  Philistines  bringing  inlo  the  field 
30,000  chariots  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5)  and  the  Sy- 
rians at  least  40,000  horse,  2  Sam.  x.  18. 
The  same  officers  that  provided  for  his  house 
provided  also  for  his  stable,  v.  27,  28.  Every 
one  knew  his  place,  and  work,  and  time; 
and  so  this  great  court  was  kept  without 
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confusion.  Solomon,  that  had  vast  incomes, 
lived  at  a  vast  expense,  and  perhaps  wrote 
that  with  application  to  himself,  Eccl.  v.  1 1 . 
When  goods  increase  those  are  increased  that 
eat  them  J  and  what  good  is  there  to  the  owners 
thereof,  saving  the  beholding  of  them  with  their 
eyes,  unless  withal  they  have  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  good  with  them  ? 

29  And  God  gave  Solomon  wisdom 
and  understanding  exceeding  much, 
and  largeness  of  heart,  even  as  the 
sand  that  is  on  the  sea  shore.  30 
And  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  east 
country,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt. 
31  For  he  was  wiser  than  all  men ; 
than  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and  Heman, 
and  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  ot 
Mahol :  and  his  fame  was  in  all  na- 
tions round  about.  32  And  he  spake 
three  thousand  proverbs :  and  his 
songs  were  a  thousand  and  five.  33 
And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall : 
he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl, 
and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes. 
34  And  there  came  of  all  people  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all 
kings  of  the  earth,  which  had  heard  of 
his  wisdom. 

Solomon's  wisdom  was  more  his  glory 
than  his  wealth,  and  here  we  have  a  general 
account  of  it. 

I.  The  fountain  of  his  wisdom:  God  gave 
it  him,  V.  29.  He  owns  it  himself.  Prov.  ii. 
6,  The  Lord  giveth  wisdom.  He  gives  the 
powers  of  reason  (Job  xxxviii.  36),  preserves 
and  improves  them.  The  ordinary  advances 
of  them  are  owing  to  his  providence,  the 
sanctification  of  them  to  his  grace,  and  this 
extraordinary  pitch  at  which  they  arrived  in 
Solomon  to  a  special  grant  of  his  favour  to 
him  in  answer  to  prayer. 

II.  The  fulness  of  it :  He  had  wisdom  and 
understanding,  exceeding  much,  great  know- 
ledge of  distant  countries  and  the  histories 
of  former  times,  a  quickness  of  thought, 
strength  of  memory,  and  clearness  of  judg- 
ment, such  as  never  any  man  had.  It  is 
called  largeness  of  heart;  for  the  heart  is 
often  put  for  the  intellectual  powers.  Ho 
had  a  vast  compass  of  knowledge,  could 
take  things  entire,  and  had  an  admirable 
faculty  of  laying  things  together.  Some,  by 
his  largeness  of  heart,  understand  his  courage 
and  boldness,  and  that  great  assurance  with 
which  he  delivered  his  dictates  and  deter- 
minations. Or  it  may  be  meant  of  his  dis- 
position to  do  good  ^vith  his  knowledge.  He 
was  very  free  and  communicative,  had  the 
gift  of  utterance  as  well  as  wisdom,  was  at 
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free  of  his  learning  as  he  was  of  his  meat, 
and  grudged  neither  to  any  that  were  about 
him.  Note,  It  is  very  desirable  that  those 
who  have  large  gifts  of  any  kind  should 
have  large  hearts  to  use  them  for  the  good 
of  others  ;  and  this  is  from  the  hand  of  God, 
Eccl.  ii.  24.  He  shall  enlarge  the  heart,  Ps. 
cxix.  32.  The  greatness  of  Solomon's  wis- 
dom is  illustrated  by  comparison.  Chaldea 
and  Egypt  were  nations  famous  for  learn- 
ing ;  thence  the  Greeks  borrowed  theirs ; 
but  the  greatest  scholars  of  these  nations 
came  short  of  Solomon,  v.  30.  If  nature 
excels  art,  much  more  does  grace.  The 
knowledge  which  God  gives  by  special  fa- 
vour goes  beyond  that  which  man  gets  by 
his  own  labour.  Some  wise  men  there  were 
in  Solomon's  time,  who  were  in  great  repute, 
particularly  Heman,  and  others  who  were 
Levites,  and  employed  by  David  in  the 
temple-music,  1  Chron.  xv.  19-  Heman  was 
his  seer  in  the  word  of  God,  1  Chron.  xxv.  5. 
Chalcol  and  Darda  were  own  brothers,  and 
they  also  were  noted  for  learning  and  wis- 
dom. But  Solomon  excelled  them  all  {v.  30), 
he  out-did  them  and  confounded  them ;  his 
counsel  was  much  more  valuable. 

III.  The  fame  of  it.  It  was  talked  of  in 
all  nations  round  about.  His  great  wealth 
and  glory  made  his  wisdom  much  more 
illustrious,  and  gave  him  those  opportunities 
of  showing  it  which  those  cannot  have  that 
live  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  The  jewel  of 
wisdom  may  receive  great  advantage  by  the 
setting  of  it. 

IV.  The  fruits  of  it ;  by  these  the  tree  is 
known :  he  did  not  bury  his  talent,  but 
showed  his  wisdom, 

1 .  In  his  compositions.  Those  in  divinity, 
written  by  divine  inspiration,  are  not  men- 
tioned here,  for  they  are  extant,  and  will  re- 
main to  the  world's  end  monuments  of  his 
wisdom,  and  are,  as  other  parts  of  scripture, 
of  use  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.  But, 
besides  these,  it  appears  by  what  he  spoke, 
or  dictated  to  be  written  from  him,  (1.)  That 
he  was  a  moralist,  and  a  man  of  great  pru- 
dence, for  he  spoke  3000  proverbs,  wise  say- 
ings, apophthegms,  of  admirable  use  for  the 
conduct  of  human  life.  The  world  is  much 
governed  by  proverbs,  and  was  never  better 
furnished  with  useful  ones  than  by  Solomon. 
Whether  those  proverbs  of  Solomon  that  we 
have  were  any  part  of  the  3000  is  uncertain. 
(2.)  That  he  was  a  poet  and  a  man  of  great 
wit :  His  songs  were  1005,  of  which  one  only 
is  extant,  because  that  only  was  divinely 
inspired,  which  is  therefore  called  his  Song 
of  songs.  His  wise  instructions  were  com- 
municated by  proverbs,  that  they  might  be 
familiar  to  those  whom  he  designed  to  teach 
and  ready  on  all  occasions,  and  by  songs, 
that  they  might  be  pleasant  and  move  the 
affections.  (3.)  That  he  was  a  natural  phi- 
losopher, and  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  nature.  From 
his  own  and  others'  observations  and  expe- 
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rience,  he  wrote  both  of  plants  and  animals 
{v.  33),  descriptions  of  their  natures  and 
quahties,  and  (some  think)  of  the  medicinal 
use  of  them. 

2.  In  his  conversation.  There  came  per- 
sons from  all  parts,  who  were  more  inquisi- 
tive after  knowledge  than  their  neighbours, 
to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  v.  34  Kings 
that  had  heard  of  it  sent  their  ambassadors 
to  hear  it  and  to  bring  them  instructions 
from  it.  Solomon's  court  was  the  staple  of 
learning,  and  the  rendezvous  of  philosophers, 
that  is,  the  lovers  of  wisdom,  who  all  came 
to  light  their  candle  at  his  lamp  and  to  bor- 
row from  him.  Let  those  who  magnify  the 
modern  learning  above  that  of  the  ancients 
produce  such  a  treasure  of  knowledge  any 
where  in  these  latter  ages  as  that  was  which 
Solomon  was  master  of;  yet  this  puts  an 
honour  upon  human  learning,  that  Solomon 
was  praised  for  it,  and  recommends  it  to  the 
great  men  of  the  earth,  as  well  worthy  their 
diligent  search.     But, 

Lastly,   Solomon  was,  herein,  a  type  of 
Christ,  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  hidden  for  use; 
for  he  is  made  of  God  to  us  wisdom. 
CHAP.  V. 

The  great  work  wliich  Solomon  was  raised  up  to  do  was  the  build* 
ing  of  the  temple;  his  wealth  and  wisdom  were  given  him  !• 
qualify  him  for  that.  In  this,  especially,  he  was  to  be  a  type  of 
Christ,  for  "  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord,"  Zech.  »i. 
12.  In  this  chapter  we  have  an  account  of  the  preparations 
he  made  for  that  and  his  other  buildings.  Gold  and  silver  bif 
good  father  had  prepared  in  abundance,  but  timber  and  stoner 
he  must  get  ready  ;  and  about  these  we  have  him  treating  witU 
Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  I.  Hiram  congratulated  him  on  his  ac' 
cession  to  the  throne,  ver.  1.  II.  Solomon  signified  to  him  hij 
design  to  build  the  temple  and  desired  him  to  furnish  him  with 
workmen,  ver.  2— 6.  III.  Hiram  agreed  to  do  it,  ver.  7 — 9.  IV. 
Solomon's  work  was  accordingly  well  done  and  Hiram's  work 
men  were  well  paid,  ver.  10 — 18. 

AND  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sent  his 
servants  unto  Solomon ;  for  he 
had  heard  that  they  had  anointed  him 
king  in  the  room  of  his  father :  for 
Hiram  was  ever  a  lover  of  David.  2 
And  Solomon  sent  to  Hiram,  saying, 
3  Thou  knowest  how  that  David  my 
father  could  not  build  a  house  unto 
the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God  for 
the  wars  which  were  about  him  on 
every  side,  until  the  Lord  put  them 
under  the  soles  of  his  feet.  4  But 
now  the  Lord  my  God  hath  given 
me  rest  on  every  side,  so  that  there 
is  neither  adversary  nor  evil  occur- 
rent.  5  And,  behold,  I  purpose  to 
build  a  house  unto  the  name  of  the 
Lord  my  God,  as  the  Lord  spake 
unto  David  my  father,  saying,  Thy 
son,  whom  I  will  set  upon  thy  throne 
in  thy  room,  he  shall  build  a  house 
unto  my  name.  6  Now  therefore 
command  thou  that  they  hew  me 
cedar  trees  out  of  Lebanon ;  and  my 
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servants  shall  be  with  thy  servants : 
and  unto  thee  will  I  give  hire  for  thy 
servants  according  to  all  that  thou 
shalt  appoint :  for  thou  knowest  that 
there  is  not  among  us  any  that  can 
skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Si- 
donians.  7  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Hiram  heard  the  words  of  So- 
lomon, that  he  rejoiced  greatly,  and 
said,  Blessed  he  the  Lord  this  day, 
which  hath  given  unto  David  a  wise 
son  over  this  great  people.  8  And 
Hiram  sent  to  Solomon,  saying,  I 
have  considered  the  things  which 
thou  sentest  to  me  for :  and  I  will  do 
all  thy  desire  concerning  timber  of 
cedar,  and  concerning  timber  of  fir. 
9  My  servants  shall  bring  them  down 
from  Lebanon  unto  the  sea:  and  I 
will  convey  them  by  sea  in  floats  unto 
the  place  that  thou  shalt  appoint  me, 
and  will  cause  them  to  be  discharged 
there,  and  thou  shalt  receive  them : 
and  thou  shalt  accomplish  my  desire, 
in  giving  food  for  my  household. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  amicable 
correspondence  between  Solomon  and  Hi- 
ram. Tyre  was  a  famous  trading  city,  that 
lay  close  upon  the  sea,  in  the  border  of  Is- 
rael; its  inhabitants  (as  should  seem)  were 
none  of  the  devoted  nations,  nor  ever  at  en- 
mity with  Israel,  and  therefore  David  never 
offered  to  destroy  them,  but  lived  in  friend- 
ship with  them.  It  is  here  said  of  Hiram 
their  king  that  he  was  ever  a  l&oer  of  David  j 
and  we  have  reason  to  think  he  was  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  true  God,  and  had  himself  re- 
nounced, though  he  could  not  reform,  the 
idolatry  of  his  city.  David's  character  will 
win  the  affections  even  of  those  that  are 
without.     Here  is, 

I.  Hiram's  embassy  of  compliment  to  So- 
lomon, V.  1.  He  sent,  as  is  usual  among 
princes,  to  condole  with  him  on  the  death  of 
David,  and  to  renew  his  alliances  with  him 
upon  his  succession  to  the  government.  It 
is  good  keeping  up  friendship  and  com- 
munion with  the  families  in  which  religion  is 
uppermost. 

II.  Solomon's  embassy  of  business  to  Hi- 
ram, sent,  it  is  likely,  by  messengers  of  his 
own.  In  wealth,  honour,  and  power,  Hiram 
was  very  much  inferior  to  Solomon,  yet  So- 
lomon had  occasion  to  be  beholden  to  him 
and  begged  his  favour.  Let  us  never  look  with 
disdain  on  those  below  us,  because  we  know 
not  how  soon  we  may  need  them.  Solomon, 
in  his  letter  to  Hiram,  acquaints  him, 

1.  With  his  design  to  buUd  a  temple  to 
the  honour  of  God.    Some  think  that  temples 
among  the  heathen  took  their  first  rise  and 
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copy  from  the  tabernacle  which  Moses  erected 
in  the  wilderness,  and  that  there  were  none 
before  that ;  however  there  were  many  houses 
built  in  honour  of  the  false  gods  before  this 
was  built  in  honour  of  the  God  of  Israel,  so 
little  is  external  splendour  a  mark  of  the 
true  church.  Solomon  tells  Hiram,  who  was 
himself  no  stranger  to  the  affair,  (1.)  That 
David's  wars  were  an  obstruction  to  him, 
that  he  could  not  build  this  temple,  though 
he  designed  it,  v.  3.  They  took  up  much  of 
his  time,  and  thoughts,  and  cares,  were  a 
constant  expense  to  him  and  a  constant  em- 
ployment of  his  subjects ;  so  that  he  could 
not  do  it  so  well  as  it  must  be  done,  and 
therefore,  it  not  being  essential  to  religion, 
he  must  leave  it  to  be  done  by  his  successor. 
See  what  need  we  have  to  pray  that  God  will 
give  peace  in  our  time,  because,  in  time  of 
war,  the  building  of  the  gospel  temple  com- 
monly goes  on  slowly.  (2.)  That  peace  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  build  it,  and  therefore 
he  resolved  to  set  about  it  immediately :  God 
has  given  me  rest  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  there  is  no  adversary  {v.  4),  no  Satan  (so 
the  word  is),  no  instrument  of  Satan  to  op- 
pose it,  or  to  divert  us  from  it.  Satan  does 
all  he  can  to  hinder  temple  work  (1  Thess. 
ii.  18;  Zech.  iii.  1),  but  when  he  is  boimd 
(Rev.  XX.  2)  we  should  be  busy.  When  there 
is  no  evil  occurrent,  then  let  us  be  vigorous 
and  zealous  in  that  which  is  good  and  get  it 
forward.  When  the  churches  have  rest  let 
them  be  edified.  Acts  ix.  31.  Days  of  peace 
and  prosperity  present  us  with  a  fair  gale, 
which  we  must  account  for  if  we  improve 
not.  As  God's  providence  excited  Solomon 
to  think  of  building  the  temple,  by  giving 
him  wealth  and  leisure,  so  his  promise  en- 
couraged him.  God  had  told  David  that  his 
son  should  build  him  a  house,  v.  5.  He  will 
take  it  as  a  pleasure  to  be  thus  employed, 
and  will  not  lose  the  honour  designed  him 
by  that  promise.  It  may  stir  us  up  much  to 
good  undertakings  to  be  assured  of  good 
success  in  them.  Let  God's  promise  quicken 
our  endeavours. 

2.  With  his  desire  that  Hiram  would  assist 
him  herein.  Lebanon  was  the  place  whence 
timber  must  be  had,  a  noble  forest  in  the 
north  of  Canaan,  particularly  expressed  in 
the  grant  of  that  land  to  Israel — all  Lebanon, 
Josh.  xiii.  5.  So  that  Solomon  was  pro- 
prietor of  all  its  productions.  The  cedars  of 
Lebanon  are  spoken  of  as,  in  a  special  man- 
ner, the  planting  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  civ.  16), 
being  designed  for  Israel's  use  and  particu- 
larly for  temple  service.  But  Solomon  owned 
that  though  the  trees  were  his  the  Israelites 
had  not  skill  to  hew  timber  like  the  Sidonjans, 
who  were  Hiram's  subjects.  Canaan  was  a 
land  of  wheat  and  barley  (Deut.  viii.  8),  which 
employed  Israel  in  the  affairs  of  husbandry, 
so  that  they  were  not  at  all  versed  in  manu- 
factures: in  them  the  Sidonians  excelled. 
Israel,  in  the  things  of  God,  are  a  wise  and 
understanding  people;   and  yet,  in  curioui 
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arts,  inferior  to  their  neighbours.  True  piety 
is  a  much  more  valuable  gift  of  heaven  than 
the  highest  degree  of  ingenuity.  Better  be 
an  Israelite  skilful  in  the  law  than  a  Sidonian 
skilful  to  hew  timber.  But,  the  case  being 
thus,  Solomon  courts  Hiram  to  send  him 
workmen,  and  promises  (v.  6)  both  to  assist 
them  (Tray  servants  shall  be  with  thy  servants, 
to  work  under  them),  and  to  pay  them  (unto 
thee  will  I  give  hire  for  thy  servants)  :  for  the 
labourer,  even  in  church-work,  though  it  be 
indeed  its  own  wages,  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
The  evangelical  prophet,  foretelling  the  glory 
of  the  church  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah, 
seems  to  allude  to  this  story,  Isa.  Ix.,  where 
he  prophesies,  (I.)  That  the  sons  of  strangers 
(such  were  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians)  shall 
build  up  the  wall  of  the  gospel  temple,  v.  10. 
Ministers  were  raised  up  among  the  Gentiles 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.  (2.) 
That  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  brought 
to  it  to  beautify  it,  v.  13.  All  external  en- 
dowments and  advantages  shall  be  made  ser- 
viceable to  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

3.  Hiram's  reception  of,  and  return  to, 
this  message. 

(1.)  He  received  it  with  great  satisfaction 
to  himself:  He  rejoiced  greatly  (v.  7)  that 
Solomon  trod  in  his  father's  steps,  and  car- 
ried on  his  designs,  and  was  likely  to  be  so 
great  a  blessing  to  his  kingdom.  In  this 
Hiram's  generous  spirit  rejoiced,  and  not 
merely  in  the  prospect  he  had  of  making  an 
advantage  to  himself  by  Solomon's  employ- 
ing him.  What  he  had  the  pleasure  of  he 
gave  God  the  praise  of:  Blessed  be  the  Lord, 
who  has  given  to  David  (who  was  himself  a 
wise  man)  a  wise  son  to  rule  over  this  great 
people.  See  here,  [l.]  With  what  pleasure 
Hiram  speaks  of  Solomon's  wisdom  and  the 
extent  of  his  dominion.  Let  us  learn  not  to 
envy  others  either  those  secular  advantages 
or  those  endowments  of  the  mind  wherein 
they  excel  us.  What  a  great  comfort  it  is  to 
those  that  wish  well  to  the  Israel  of  God  to 
see  religion  and  wisdom  kept  up  in  families 
from  one  generation  to  another,  especially  in 
great  families  and  those  that  have  great  in- 
fluence on  others !  where  it  is  so,  God  must 
have  the  glory  of  it.  If  to  godly  parents  be 
given  a  godly  seed  (Mai.  ii.  15),  it  is  a  token 
for  good,  and  a  happy  indication  that  the  en- 
tail of  the  blessing  shall  not  be  cut  off. 

(2.)  He  answered  it  with  great  satisfaction 
to  Solomon,  granting  him  what  he  desired, 
and  showing  himself  very  forward  to  assist 
him  in  this  great  and  good  work  to  which 
he  was  laying  his  hand.  We  have  here  his 
articles  of  agreement  with  Solomon  concern- 
ing this  affair,  in  which  we  may  observe  Hi- 
ram's prudence,  [l.]  He  deliberated  upon 
the  proposal,  before  he  returned  an  answer 
[v.  8) :  I  have  considered  the  things.  It  is 
common  for  those  that  make  bargains  rashly 
afterwards  to  wish  them  unmade  again.  The 
virtuous  woman  considers  a  field  and  then 
buys  it,  Prov.  xxxi.  16.    Those  do  not  lose 


time  who  take  time  to  consider.  [2.]  He 
descended  to  particulars  in  the  articles,  that 
there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  after- 
wards, to  occasion  a  quarrel.  Solomon  had 
spoken  of  hewing  the  trees  {v.  6),  and  Hiram 
agrees  to  what  he  desired  concerning  that 
{v.  8) ;  but  nothing  had  been  said  concerning 
carriage,  and  this  matter  therefore  must  be 
settled.  Land-carriage  would  be  very  trouble- 
some and  chargeable;  he  therefore  under- 
takes to  bring  all  the  timber  down  from  Le- 
banon by  sea,  a  coasting  voyage.  Con- 
veyance by  water  is  a  great  convenience  to 
trade,  for  which  God  is  to  have  praise,  who 
taught  man  that  .discretion.  Observe  what 
a  definite  bargain  Hiram  made.  Solomon 
must  appoint  the  place  where  the  timber 
shall  be  delivered,  and  thither  Hiram  will 
undertake  to  bring  it  and  be  responsible  for 
its  safety.  As  the  Sidonians  excelled  the  Is- 
raelites in  timber-work,  so  they  did  in  sail- 
ing ;  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  situate  at  the 
entry  of  the  sea  (Ezek.  xxvii.  3) :  they  there- 
fore were  fittest  to  take  care  of  the  water- 
carriage.  Tractant  fabrilia  fabri — Every 
artist  has  his  trade  assigned.  And,  [3.]  If 
Hiram  undertake  for  the  work,  and  do  all 
Solomon's  desire  concerning  the  timber  {v.  8), 
he  justly  expects  that  Solomon  shall  under- 
take for  the  wages  :  "  Thou  shall  accomplish 
my  desire  in  giving  food  for  my  household 
(y.  9),  not  only  for  the  workmen,  but  for  my 
own  family."  If  Tyre  supply  Israel  with 
craftsmen,  Israel  will  supply  Tyre  with  corn, 
Ezek.  xxvii.  17-  Thus,  by  the  wise  disposal 
of  Providence,  one  country  has  need  of  an- 
other and  is  benefited  by  another,  that  there 
may  be  mutual  correspondence  and  depend- 
ence, to  the  glory  of  God  our  common  parent. 
10  So  Hiram  gave  Solomon  cedar 
trees  and  fir  trees  according  to  all  his 
desire.  1 1  And  Solomon  gave  Hiram 
twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat 
for  food  to  his  household,  and  twenty 
measures  of  pure  oil :  thus  gave  So- 
lomon to  Hiram  year  by  year.  12 
And  the  Lord  gave  Solomon  wis- 
dom, as  he  promised  him  :  and  there 
was  peace  between  Hiram  and  Solo- 
mon; and  they  two  made  a  league 
together.  13  And  king  Solomon 
raised  a  levy  out  of  all  Israel;  and 
the  levy  was  thirty  thousand  men. 
14  And  he  sent  them  to  Lebanon, 
ten  thousand  a  month  by  courses : 
a  month  they  were  in  Lebanon,  and 
two  months  at  home  :  and  Adoniram 
was  over  the  levy.  15  And  Solomon 
had  threescore  and  ten  thousand  that 
bare  burdens,  and  fourscore  thousand 
hewers  in  the  mountains;  16  Be- 
side the  chief  of  Solomon's  officers 
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which  ivere  over  the  work,  three 
thousand  and  three  hundred,  which 
ruled  over  the  people  that  wrought 
in  the  work.  17  And  the  king  com- 
manded, and  they  brought  great 
stones,  costly  stones,  and  hewed 
stones,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
house.  18  And  Solomon's  builders 
and  Hiram's  builders  did  hew  ihem, 
and  the  stonesquarers  :  so  they  pre- 
pared timber  and  stones  to  build  the 
house. 

Here  is,  I.  The  performance  of  the  aj?ree- 
ment  between  Solomon  and  Hiram.  Each 
of  the  parties  made  good  his  engagement. 
1.  Hiram  delivered  Solomon  the  timber,  ac- 
cording to  his  bargain,  v.  10.  The  trees 
were  Solomon's,  but  perhaps — Materiam  su~ 
perabat  opus — The  workmanship  was  of  more 
value  than  the  article.  Hiram  is  therefore 
said  to  deliver  the  trees.  2.  Solomon  con- 
veyed to  Hiram  the  corn  which  he  had  pro- 
raised  him,  r.  11.  Thus  let  justice  be  fol- 
lowed (as  the  expression  is,  Deut.  xvi.  20), 
justice  on  both  sides,  in  every  bargain. 

II.  The  confirmation  of  the  friendship  that 
was  between  them  hereby.  God  gave  Solo- 
mon wisdom  (v.  12),  which  was  more  and 
better  than  any  thing  Hiram  did  or  could 
give  him ;  but  this  made  Hiram  iove  him, 
and  enabled  Solomon  to  improve  his  kind- 
ness, so  that  they  were  both  willing  to  ripen 
their  mutual  love  into  a  mutual  league, 
that  it  might  be  lasting.  It  is  wisdom  to 
strengthen  our  friendship  with  those  whom 
we  find  to  be  honest  and  fair,  lest  new  friends 
prove  not  so  firm  and  so  kind  as  old  ones. 

III.  The  labourers  whom  Solomon  em- 
ployed in  preparing  materials  for  the  temple. 
1.  Some  were  Israelites,  who  were  employed 
in  the  more  easy  and  honourable  part  of  the 
work,  felling  trees  and  helping  to  square 
them,  in  conjunction  with  Hiram's  servants ; 
for  this  he  appointed  30,000,  but  employed 
only  10,000  at  a  time,  so  that  for  one  month's 
work  they  had  two  months'  vacation,  both 
for  rest  and  for  the  despatch  of  their  own 
affairs  at  home,  v.  13,  14.  It  was  temple 
service,  yet  Solomon  takes  care  that  they 
shall  not  be  over- worked.  Great  men  ought 
to  consider  that  their  servants  must  rest  as 
well  as  they.  2.  Others  were  captives  of 
other  nations,  who  were  to  bear  burdens  and 
to  hew  stone  (v.  15),  and  we  read  not  that 
these  had  their  resting  times  as  the  other 
had,  for  they  were  doomed  to  servitude.  3. 
There  were  some  employed  as  directors  and 
overseers  (v.  16),  3300  that  ruled  over  the 
people,  and  they  were  as  necessary  and  use- 
ful in  their  place  as  the  labourers  in  theirs ; 
here  were  many  hands  and  many  eyes  em- 
ployed, for  preparation  was  now  to  be  made, 
not  only  for  the  temple,  but  for  all  the  rest 
of  Solomon's  buildings,  at  Jerusalem,  and 
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here  m  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  and  in  other 
places  of  his  dominion,  of  which  see  ch.  ix. 
17 — 19.  He  speaks  of  the  vastness  of  hia 
undertakings  (Eccl.  ii.  4,  /  made  me  great 
works),  which  required  this  vast  number  of 
workmen. 

IV.  The  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the 
temple ;  for  that  is  the  building  his  heart  is 
chiefly  upon,  and  therefore  he  begins  with 
that,  V.  17,  18.  It  should  seem,  Solomon 
was  himself  present,  and  president,  at  the 
founding  of  the  temple,  and  that  the  first 
stone  (as  has  been  usual  in  famous  buildings) 
was  laid  with  some  solemnity.  Solomon  com- 
manded and  they  brought  costly  stones  for  the 
foundation;  he  would  do  every  thing  hke 
himself,  generously,  and  therefore  would  have 
some  of  the  costliest  stones  laid,  or  buried 
rather,  in  the  foundation,  though,  being  out 
of  sight,  worse  might  have  served.  Christ, 
who  is  laid  for  a  foundation,  is  an  elect  and 
precious  stone  (Isa.  xxviii.  16),  and  the  found- 
ations of  the  church  are  said  to  ])e  laid  with 
sapphires,  Isa.  liv.  11,  compare  Rev.  x.xi.  19. 
That  sincerity  which  is  our  gospel  perfection 
obliges  us  to  lay  our  foundation  firm  and  to 
bestow  most  pains  on  that  part  of  our  reli- 
gion which  lies  out  of  the  sight  of  men. 
CHAP.  VI. 

Great  and  long  preparation  had  been  making  for  the  building  •! 
the  temple,  and  here,  at  length,  coniei  an  account  of  the  build- 
ing of  it ;  a  noble  piece  of  work  it  was,  one  of  the  wondcri  of 
the  world,  and,  taking  in  its  tpiritual  significancy,  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  church.  Here  is,  I.  1  he  time  when  it  was  buili 
(ver.  1),  and  how  long  it  was  in  the  building,  ver.  37,  .3!?.  II. 
The  silence  with  whieh  it  was  built,  ver.  ?.  III.  The  dimensions 
of  it,  ver.  2,  3.  IV.  The  message  God  sent  to  Solomon,  when  it 
was  in  the  building,  ver.  11—13.  V.  The  particulars:  windows 
(ver.  4),  chambers  (ver.  5,  6,  8—10),  the  walls  and  flooring  (ver. 
15—18),  the  oracle  (ver.  19— 22),  the  cherubim  (ver.  23— 30),th« 
doors  (ver.  31—35),  and  the  inner  court,  ver.  36.  Many  learned 
men  have  well  bestowed  their  pains  in  expounding  the  descrip- 
tion here  given  of  the  temple  according  to  the  rules  of  archi- 
tecture, and  solving  the  difficulties  which,  upon  search,  they  And 
in  it ;  but  in  that  matter,  having  nothing  new  to  offer,  we  will 
not  be  particular  or  curious  ;  it  was  then  well  understood,  and 
every  man's  eyes  that  saw  this  glorious  structure  furnished  him 
with  the  best  critical  exposition  of  this  chapter. 

AND  it  came  to  pass  in  the  four 
hundred  and  eightieth  year  after 
the  children  of  Israel  were  come  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Solomon's  reign  over  Israel, 
in  the  month  Zif,  which  is  the  second 
month,  that  he  began  to  build  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  2  And  the 
house  which  king  Solomon  built  for 
the  Lord,  the  length  thereof  was 
threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
thereof  twenty  cubits,  and  the  height 
thereof  thirty  cubits.  3  And  the 
porch  before  the  temple  of  the  house, 
twenty  cubits  ivas  the  length  thereof, 
according  to  the  breadth  of  the  house ; 
and  ten  cubits  was  the  breadth  there- 
of before  the  house.  4  And  for  the 
house  he  made  windows  of  narrow 
lights.  5  And  against  the  wall  of  the 
house  he  built  chambers  round  about, 
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against  the  walls  of  the  house  round 
about,  both  of  the  temple  and  of  the 
oracle  :  and  he  made  chambers  round 
about :  6  The  nethermost  chamber 
ivas  five  cubits  broad,  and  the  middle 
was  six  cubits  broad,  and  the  third 
was  seven  cubits  broad :  for  without 
in  the  wall  of  the  house  he  made  nar- 
rowed rests  round  about,  that  the 
beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  the 
walls  of  the  house.  7  And  the  house, 
when  it  was  in  building,  was  built 
of  stone  made  ready  before  it  was 
brought  thither :  so  that  there  was 
neither  hammer  nor  ax  nor  any  tool 
of  iron  heard  in  the  house,  while  it 
was  in  building.  8  The  door  for  the 
middle  chamber  was  in  the  right  side 
of  the  house  :  and  they  went  up  with 


winding  stairs  into  the  middle  cham- 
ber, and  out  of  the  middle  into  the 
third.  9  So  he  built  the  house,  and 
finished  it;  and  covered  the  house 
with  beams  and  boards  of  cedar.  10 
And  then  he  built  chambers  against 
all  the  house,  five  cubits  high :  and 
they  rested  on  the  house  with  timber 
of  cedar. 

Here,  I.  The  temple  is  called  the  house  of 
the  Lord  (v.  1),  because  it  was,  1.  Directed 
and  modelled  by  him.  Infinite  Wisdom  was 
the  architect,  and  gave  David  the  plan  or 
pattern  by  the  Spirit,  not  by  word  of  mouth 
only,  but,  for  the  greater  certainty  and  exact- 
actness,  in  writing  (I  Chron.  xxviii.  11,  12), 
as  he  had  given  to  Moses  in  the  mount  a 
draught  of  the  tabernacle.  2.  Dedicated  and 
devoted  to  him  and  to  his  honour,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  his  service,  so  his  as  never  any 
other  house  was,  for  he  manifested  his  glory 
in  it  (so  as  never  in  any  other)  in  a  way 
agreeable  to  that  dispensation;  for,  when 
there  were  carnal  ordinances,  there  was  a 
worldly  sanctuary,  Heb  ix,  1,  10.  This  gave 
it  its  beauty  of  holiness,  that  it  was  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  which  far  transcended  all  its 
other  beauties. 

II.  The  time  when  it  began  to  be  built  is 
exactly  set  down.  1.  It  was  just  480  years 
after  the  bringing  of  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt.  Allowing  forty  years  to  Moses, 
seventeen  to  Joshua,  299  to  the  Judges, 
forty  to  Eli,  forty  to  Samuel  and  Saul,  forty 
to  David,  and  four  to  Solomon  before  he 
oegan  the  work,  we  have  just  the  sum  of 
480.  So  long  it  was  after  that  holy  state 
was  founded  before  that  holy  house  was  built, 
which,  in  less  than  430  years,  was  burnt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  thus  deferred  be- 
cause  Israel  had,   by  their  sins,   rendered 
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themselves  unworthy  of  this  honour,  and  be- 
cause God  would  show  how  little  he  values 
external  pomp  and  splendour  in  his  service : 
he  was  in  no  haste  for  a  temple.  David's 
tent,  which  was  clean  and  convenient,  though 
it  was  neither  stately  nor  rich,  nor,  for  aught 
that  appears,  ever  consecrated,  is  called  the 
house  of  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  xii.  20),  and  served 
as  well  as  Solomon's  temple ;  yet,  when  God 
gave  Solomon  great  wealth,  he  put  it  into  his 
heart  thus  to  employ  it,  and  graciously  ac- 
cepted him,  chiefly  because  it  was  to  be  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  Heb.  ix.  9. 
2.  It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's 
reign,  the  first  three  years  being  taken  up  in 
settling  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  that  he 
might  not  find  any  embarrassment  from  them 
in  this  work.  It  is  not  time  lost  which  is 
spent  in  composing  ourselves  for  the  work  of 
God,  and  disentangling  ourselves  from  every 
thing  which  might  distract  or  divert  us. 
During  this  time  he  was  adding  to  the  pre- 
parations which  his  father  had  made  (1  Chron. 
xxii.  14),  hewing  the  stone,  squaring  the 
timber,  and  getting  every  thing  ready,  so 
that  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  slackness  in 
deferring  it  so  long.  We  are  truly  serving 
God  when  we  are  preparing  for  his  service 
and  furnishing  ourselves  for  it. 

III.  The  materials  are  brought  in,  ready 
for  their  place  (v.  7),  so  ready  that  there  was 
neither  hammer  nor  ax  heard  in  the  house 
while  it  was  in  building.  In  all  building 
Solomon  prescribes  it  as  a  rule  of  prudence 
to  prepare  the  work  in  the  field,  and  afterwards 
build,  Prov.  xxiv.  27.  But  here,  it  seems, 
the  preparation  was  more  than  ordinarily  full 
and  exact,  to  such  a  degree  that,  when  the 
several  parts  came  to  be  put  together,  there 
was  nothing  defective  to  be  added,  nothing 
amiss  to  be  amended.  It  was  to  be  the 
temple  of  the  God  of  peace,  and  therefore  no 
iron  tool  must  be  heard  in  it.  Quietness 
and  silence  both  become  and  befriend  re- 
ligious exercises  :  God's  work  should  be 
done  with  as  much  care  and  as  little  noise  as 
may  be.  The  temple  was  thrown  down  with 
axes  and  hammers,  and  those  that  threw  it 
down  roared  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation 
(Ps.  Ixxiv.  4,  6) ;  but  it  was  built  up  in  si- 
lence. Clamour  and  violence  often  hinder 
the  work  of  God,  but  never  further  it. 

IV.  The  dimensions  are  laid  down  (v.  2, 3) 
according  to  the  rules  of  proportion.  Some 
observe  that  the  length  and  breadth  were 
just  double  to  that  of  the  tabernacle.  Now 
that  Israel  had  grown  more  numerous  the 
place  of  their  meeting  needed  to  be  enlarged 
(Isa.  liv.  1,  2),  and  now  that  they  had  grown 
richer  they  were  the  better  able  to  enlarge  it. 
Where  God  sows  plentifully  he  expects  to 
reap  so. 

V.  An  account  of  the  windows  (v.  4) : 
They  were  broad  within,  and  narrow  without, 
Marg.  Such  should  the  eyes  of  our  mind 
be,  reflecting  nearer  on  ourselves  than  on 
other  people,  looking  much  within,  to  judga 
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ourselves,  but  little  without,  to  censure  our 
brethren.     ITie  narrowness  of  the  lights  in- 
timated the  darkness  of  that  dispensation,  in 
comparison  with  the  gospel  day. 

VI.  The  chambers  are  described  {v.  5,  6), 
which  served  as  vestries,  in  which  the  uten- 
sils of  the  tabernacle  were  carefully  laid  up, 
and  where  the  priests  dressed  and  undressed 
themselves  and  left  the  clothes  in  which  they 
minigtered :  probably  in  some  of  these  cham- 
bers they  feasted  upon  the  holy  things. 
Solomon  was  not  so  intent  upon  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  house  as  to  neglect  the  con- 
veniences that  were  requisite  for  the  offices 
thereof,  that  every  thing  might  be  done  de- 
cently and  in  order.  Care  was  taken  that 
the  beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  the 
walls  to  weaken  them,  v.  6.  Let  not  the 
church's  strength  be  impaired  under  pretence 
of  adding  to  its  beauty  or  convenience. 

11  And  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Solomon,  saying,  12  Con- 
cerning this  house  which  thou  art  in 
building,  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my 
statutes,  and  execute  my  judgments, 
and  keep  all  my  commandments  to 
walk  in  them;  then  will  I  perform 
my  word  with  thee,  which  I  spake 
unto  David  thy  father :  13  And  I 
will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, and  will  not  forsake  my  people 
Israel.  14  So  Solomon  built  the 
house,  and  finished  it. 

Here  is,  I.  The  word  God  sent  to  Solomon, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  building  the  temple. 
God  let  him  know  that  he  took  notice  of 
what  he  was  doing,  the  house  he  was  now 
building,  v.  12.  None  employ  themselves  for 
God  without  having  his  eye  upon  them.  "  I 
know  thy  works,  thy  good  works."  He  as- 
sured him  that  if  he  would  proceed  and  per- 
severe in  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  and 
keep  in  the  way  of  duty  and  the  true  worship 
of  God,  the  divine  loving-kindness  should  be 
drawn  out  both  to  himself  (I  will  perforin  my 
word  with  thee)  and  to  his  kingdom  :  "  Israel 
shall  be  ever  owned  as  my  people;  I  will 
dwell  among  them,  and  not  forsake  them." 
This  word  God  sent  him  probably  by  a  pro- 
phet, 1 .  That  by  the  promise  he  might  be  en- 
couraged and  comforted  in  his  work.  Per- 
haps sometimes  the  great  care,  expense,  and 
fatigue  of  it,  made  him  ready  to  wish  he  had 
never  begun  it;  but  this  would  help  him 
through  the  difficulties  of  it,  that  the  pro- 
mised establishment  of  his  family  and  king- 
dom would  abundantly  recompense  all  his 
pains.  An  eye  to  the  promise  will  caiTy  us 
cheerfully  through  our  work ;  and  those  who 
wish  well  to  the  public  will  think  nothing  too 
much  that  they  can  do  to  secure  and  per- 
petuate to  it  the  tokens  of  God's  presence.  2. 
That,  by  the  condition  annexed,  he  might  be 
awakened  to  consider  that  though  he  built 
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the  temple  ever  so  strong  the  glory  of  it 
would  soon  depart,  unless  he  and  his  people 
continued  to  walk  in  God's  statutes.  God 
plainly  let  him  know  that  all  this  charge 
which  he  and  his  people  were  at,  in  erecting 
this  temple,  would  neither  excuse  them  from 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God  nor  shelter 
them  from  his  judgments  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience. Keeping  God's  commandments  is 
better,  and  more  pleasing  to  him,  than  build- 
ing churches. 

II.  The  work  Solomon  did  for  God :  So 
lie  built  the  house  (v.  14),  so  animated  by  the 
message  God  had  sent  him,  so  admonished 
not  to  expect  that  God  should  own  his  build- 
ing unless  he  were  obedient  to  his  laws : 
*'  Lord,  I  proceed  upon  these  terms,  being 
firmly  resolved  to  walk  in  thy  statutes." 
The  strictness  of  God's  government  vnW 
never  drive  a  good  man  from  his  service,  but 
quicken  him  in  it.  Solomon  built  and 
finished,  he  went  on  with  the  work,  and  God 
went  along  with  him  till  it  was  completed. 
It  is  spoken  both  to  God's  praise  and  his : 
he  grew  not  weary  of  the  work,  met  not  with 
any  obstructions  (as  Ezra  iv.  24),  did  not 
out-build  his  property,  nor  do  it  by  halves, 
but,  having  begun  to  build,  was  both  able  and 
wiUing  to  finish ;  for  he  was  a  wise  builder. 

15  And  he  built  the  walls  of  the* 
house  within  with  boards  of  cedar, 
both  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  the 
walls  of  the  ceihng :  and  he  covered 
them  on  the  inside  with  wood,  and 
covered  the  floor  of  the  house  with 
planks  of  fir.  16  And  he  built 
twenty  cubits  on  the  sides  of 
the  house,  both  the  floor  and  the 
walls  with  boards  of  cedar :  he  even 
built  the7n  for  it  within,  even  for 
the  oracle,  even  for  the  most  holy 
place.  17  And  the  house,  that  is 
the  temple  before  it,  was  forty  cubits 
long.  18  And  the  cedar  of  the  house 
within  was  carved  with  knops  and 
open  flowers  :  all  was  cedar ;  there 
was  no  stone  seen.  19  And  the 
oracle  he  prepared  in  the  house  with- 
in, to  set  there  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord.  20  And  the 
oracle  in  the  forepart  was  twenty 
cubits  in  length,  and  twenty  cubits 
in  breadth,  and  twenty  cubits  in  the 
height  thereof:  and  he  overlaid  it  with 
pure  gold ;  and  so  covered  the  altar 
which  was  o/"  cedar.  21  So  Solomon 
overlaid  the  house  within  with  pure 
gold  :  and  he  made  a  partition  by  the 
chains  of  gold  before  the  oracle  ;  and 
he  overlaid   it  with  gold.     22   And 
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the  whole  house  he  overlaid  with 
gold,  until  he  had  finished  all  the 
house  :  also  the  whole  altar  that  was 
by  the  oracle  he  overlaid  with  gold. 
23  And  within  the  oracle  he  made 
two  cherubims  of  olive  tree,  each  ten 
cubits  high.  24  And  five  cubits  was 
the  one  wing  of  the  cherub,  and  five 
cubits  the  other  wing  of  the  cherub : 
from  the  uttermost  part  of  the  one 
wing  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
other  were  ten  cubits.  25  And  the 
other  cherub  teas  ten  cubits  :  both  the 
cherubims  were  of  one  measure  and 
one  size.  26  The  height  of  the  one 
cherub  was  ten  cubits,  and  so  loas  it 
of  the  other  cherub.  27  And  he  set 
the  cherubims  within  the  inner  house: 
and  they  stretched  forth  the  wings  of 
the  cherubims,  so  that  the  wing  of 
the  one  touched  the  one  wall,  and  the 
wing  of  the  other  cherub  touched  the 
other  wall ;  and  their  wings  touched 
one  another  in  the  midst  of  the  house. 
28  And  he  overlaid  the  cherubims 
with  gold.  29  And  he  carved  all  the 
walls  of  the  house  round  about  with 
carved  figures  of  cherubims  and  palm 
trees  and  open  flowers,  within  and 
without.  30  And  the  floor  of  the 
house  he  overlaid  with  gold,  within 
and  without.  31  And  for  the  enter- 
ing of  the  oracle  he  made  doors  of 
olive  tree  :  the  lintel  and  side  posts 
ivere  a  fifth  part  of  the  wall.  32  The 
two  doors  also  were  of  olive  tree ;  and 
he  carved  upon  them  carvings  of 
cherubims  and  palm  trees  and  open 
flowers,  and  overlaid  them  with  gold, 
and  spread  gold  upon  the  cherubims, 
and  upon  the  palm  trees.  33  So 
also  made  he  for  the  door  of  the  tem- 
ple posts  of  olive  tree,  a  fourth  part 
of  the  wall,  34  And  the  two  doors 
were  of  fir  tree  ;  the  two  leaves  of  the 
one  door  were  folding,  and  the  two 
leaves  of  the  other  door  were  folding. 
35  And  he  carved  thereon  cherubims 
and  palm  trees  and  open  flowers  : 
and  covered  them  with  gold  fitted 
upon  the  carved  work.  36  And  he 
built  the  inner  court  with  three  rows 
of  hewed  stone,  and  a  row  of  cedar 
beams.  3/  In  the  fourth  year  was 
the  foundation  of  the  house  of  the 
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Lord  laid,  in  the  month  Zif :  36 
And  in  the  eleventh  year,  in  the 
month  Bui,  which  is  the  eighth  month, 
was  the  house  finished  throughout 
all  the  parts  thereof,  and  according 
to  all  the  fashion  of  it.  So  was  he 
seven  years  in  building  it. 

Here,  I.  We  have  a  particular  account  of 
the  details  of  the  building. 

1.  The  wainscot  of  the  temple.  It  was  of 
cedar  (v.  15),  which  was  strong  and  durable, 
and  of  a  very  sweet  smell.  The  wainscot 
was  curiously  carved  with  knops  (like  eggs 
or  apples)  and  flowers,  no  doubt  as  the  fashion 
then  was,  v.  18. 

2.  The  gilding.  It  was  not  like  ours, 
washed  over,  but  the  whole  house,  all  the  in- 
side of  the  temple  (v.  22),  even  the  floor  (v.  30), 
he  overlaid  with  gold,  and  the  most  holy 
place  with  pure  gold,  «.  21.  Solomon  would 
spare  no  expense  necessary  to  make  it  every 
way  sumptuous.  Gold  was  under  foot  there, 
as  it  should  be  in  all  the  living  temples  • 
the  abundance  of  it  lessened  its  worth. 

3.  The  oracle,  or  speaking-place  (for  so  the 
word  signifies),  the  holy  of  holies,  so  called 
because  thence  God  spoke  to  Moses,  and 
perhaps  to  the  high  priest,  when  he  con- 
sulted with  the  breast-plate  of  judgment. 
In  this  place  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  to  be 
set,  V.  19.  Solomon  made  every  thing  new, 
and  more  magnificent  than  it  had  been#  ex- 
cept the  ark,  which  was  still  the  same  that 
Moses  made,  with  its  mercy-seat  and  che- 
rubim ;  that  was  the  token  of  God's  presence, 
which  is  always  the  same  with  his  people 
whether  they  meet  in  tent  or  temple,  and 
changes  not  with  their  condition. 

4.  The  cherubim.  Besides  those  at  the 
ends  of  the  mercy-seat,  which  covered  the 
ark,  (1.)  Solomon  set  up  two  more,  very 
large  ones,  images  of  young  men  (as  some 
think),  with  wings  made  of  olive-wood,  and 
all  overlaid  with  gold,  v.  23,  &c.  This  most 
holy  place  was  much  larger  than  that  in  the 
tabernacle,  and  therefore  the  ark  would  have 
seemed  lost  in  it,  and  the  dead  wall  would 
have  been  unsightly,  if  it  had  not  been  thus 
adorned.  (2.)  He  carved  cherubim  upon  all 
the  walls  of  the  house,  v.  29-  The  heathen 
set  up  images  of  their  gods  and  worshipped 
them ;  but  these  were  designed  to  represent 
the  servants  and  attendants  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  the  holy  angels,  not  to  be  themselves 
worshipped  {see  thou  do  it  not  J,  but  to  show 
how  great  he  is  whom  we  are  to  worship. 

5.  The  doors.  The  folding  doors  that  led 
into  the  oracle  were  but  a  fifth  part  of  the 
wall  (V.  31),  those  into  the  temple  were  a 
fourth  part  [v.  33) ;  but  both  were  beautified 
with  cherubim  engraven  on  them,  v.  32,  35. 

6.  The  inner  court,  in  which  the  brazen 
altar  was  at  which  the  priests  ministered. 
This  was  separated  from  the  court  where  the 
people  were  by  a  low  wall,  three  rows  of 
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hewn  stone  tipped  with  a  cornice  of  cedar 
(v.  36),  that  over  it  the  people  might  see 
what  was  done  and  hear  what  the  priests 
said  to  them ;  for,  even  under  that  dispensa- 
tion, they  were  not  kept  wholly  either  in  the 
dark  or  at  a  distance. 

7.  The  time  spent  in  this  building.  It 
was  but  seven  years  and  a  half  from  the 
founding  to  the  finishing  of  it,  v.  38.  Con- 
sidering the  vastness  and  elegance  of  the 
building,  and  the  many  appurtenances  to  it 
which  were  necessary  to  fit  it  for  use,  it  was 
soon  done.  Solomon  was  in  earnest  in  it, 
had  money  enough,  had  nothing  to  divert 
him  from  it,  and  many  hands  made  quick 
work.  He  finished  it  (as  the  margin  reads 
it)  with  all  the  appurtenances  thereof,  and 
with  all  the  ordinances  thereof,  not  only 
built  the  place,  but  set  forward  the  work  for 
which  it  was  built. 

II.  Let  us  now  see  what  was  typified  by 
this  temple.  1.  Christ  is  the  true  temple; 
he  himself  spoke  of  the  temple  of  his  body, 
John  ii.  21.  God  himself  prepared  him  his 
body,  Heb.  x.  5.  In  him  dwelt  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead,  as  the  Shechinah  in  the  temple. 
In  him  meet  all  God's  spiritual  Israel. 
Through  him  we  have  access  with  confi- 
dence to  God.  All  the  angels  of  God,  those 
blessed  cherubim,  have  a  charge  to  worship 
him.  2.  Every  believer  is  a  living  temple, 
in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells,  1  Cor.  iii. 
16.  Even  the  body  is  such  by  virtue  of  its 
union  with  the  soul,  1  Cor.  vi.  19.  We  are 
not  only  wonderfully  made  by  the  divine  provi- 
dence, but  more  wonderfully  made  anew  by 
the  divine  grace.  This  living  temple  is  built 
upon  Christ  as  its  foundation  and  will  be 
perfected  in  due  time.  3.  The  gospel  church 
is  the  mystical  temple ;  it  grows  to  a  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord  (Eph.  ii.  21),  enriched  and 
beautified  with  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  as  Solomon's  temple  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  Only  Jews  built  the  taber- 
nacle, but  Gentiles  joined  with  them  in  build- 
ing the  temple.  Even  strangers  and  foreign- 
ers are  built  up  a  habitation  of  God,  Eph.  ii. 
19,  22.  The  temple  was  divided  into  the 
holy  place  and  the  most  holy,  the  courts  of 
it  into  the  outer  and  inner ;  so  there  are  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  church.  The  door 
into  the  temple  was  wider  than  that  into 
the  oracle.  Many  enter  into  profession  that 
come  short  of  salvation.  This  temple  is 
built  firm,  upon  a  rock,  not  to  be  taken 
down  as  the  tabernacle  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was.  The  temple  was  long  in  pre- 
paring, but  was  built  at  last.  The  top-stone 
of  the  gospel  church  will,  at  length,  be 
rjrought  forth  with  shoutings,  and  it  is  a 
l)ity  that  there  should  be  the  clashing  of  axes 
and  hammers  in  the  building  of  it.  Angels 
are  ministering  spirits,  attending  the  church 
on  all  sides  and  all  the  members  of  it.  4. 
Heaven  is  the  everlasting  temple.  There 
the  church  will  be  fixed,  and  no  longer 
movable.  The  streets  of  the  new  Jerusalem, 
608 
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in  allusion  to  the  flooring  of  the  temple,  are 
said  to  be  of  pure  gold.  Rev.  xxi.  21.  The 
cherubim  there  always  attend  the  throne  of 
glory.  The  temple  was  uniform,  and  in 
heaven  there  is  the  perfection  of  beauty  and 
harmony.  In  Solomon's  temple  there  was 
no  noise  of  axes  and  hammers.  Every  thing 
is  quiet  and  serene  in  heaven  ;  all  that  shall 
be  stones  in  that  building  must  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  probation  and  preparation  be 
fitted  and  made  ready  for  it,  must  be  hewn 
and  squared  by  divine  grace,  and  so  made 
meet  for  a  place  there. 

CHAP.  VII. 

As,  in  the  itory  of  David,  one  chapter  of  wars  and  victoria*  feUowt 
another,  so,  iu  the  story  of  Solomon,  one  chapter  concerning  hU 
buildings  follows  another.  In  this  chapter  we  have,  I.  Hit  ftulni; 
np  several  buildings  for  himself  and  his  own  use,  ver.  1 — U.  II. 
His  furnishing-  the  temple  which  he  had  built  for  God,  1.  "Witli 
two  pillars,  ver.  13—22.  2.  With  a  molten  sea,  ver.  23— 2G.  S. 
With  ten  basins  of  brass  (ver.  27—37),  and  ten  lavers  upon 
them,  ver.  3S,  39.  4.  With  all  the  other  utensils  of  the  temp!f , 
ver.  40—50.  5.  With  the  things  that  his  father  had  dedicated, 
ver.  .')!.  The  particular  description  of  these  things  was  not 
needless  when  it  was  written,  nor  is  it  now  useless. 
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UT  Solomon  was  building  his 
own  house  thirteen  years,  and 
he  finished  all  his  house.  2  He  built 
also  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Leba- 
non ;  the  length  thereof  it?««  a  hundred 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  fifty 
cubits,  and  the  height  thereof  thirty 
cubits,  upon  four  rows  of  cedar  pillars, 
with  cedar  beams  upon  the  pillars.  3 
And  it  was  covered  with  cedar  above 
upon  the  beams,  that  lay  on  forty  five 
pillars,  fifteen  in  a  row.  4  And  there 
were  windows  in  three  rows,  and  light 
was  against  light  in  three  ranks.  5 
And  all  the  doors  and  posts  were 
square,  with  the  windows  :  and  light 
was  against  light  in  three  ranks.  6 
And  he  made  a  porch  of  pillars  ;  the 
length  thereof  was  fifty  cubits,  and 
the  breadth  thereof  thirty  cubits  :  and 
the  porch  was  before  them  :  and  the 
other  pillars  and  the  thick  beam  were 
before  them.  7  Then  he  made  a 
porch  for  the  throne  where  he  might 
judge,  even  the  porch  of  judgment : 
and  it  was  covered  with  cedar  from 
one  side  of  the  floor  to  the  other.  8 
And  his  house  where  he  dwelt  had 
another  court  within  the  porch,  which 
was  of  the  like  work.  Solomon  made 
also  a  house  for  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
whom  he  had  taken  to  wife,  like  unto 
this  porch.  9  All  these  ivere  o/costly 
stones,  according  to  the  measures  of 
hewed  stones,  sawed  with  saws,  with- 
in and  without,  even  from  the  founda- 
tion unto  the  coping,  and  so  on  the 
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outside  toward  the  great  court.  10 
And  tlie  foundation  was  of  costly 
stones,  even  great  stones  stones  of 
ten  cubits,  and  stones  of  eight  cubits. 
11  And  above  were  costly  stones, 
after  the  measures  of  hewed  stones, 
and  cedars.  12  And  the  great  court 
round  about  was  with  three  rows  of 
hewed  stones,  and  a  row  of  cedar 
beams,  both  for  the  inner  court  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the 
porch  of  the  house. 

Never  had  any  man  so  much  of  the  spirit 
of  building  as  Solomon  had,  nor  to  better 
purpose  ;  he  began  with  the  temple,  built  for 
God  first,  and  then  all  his  other  buildings 
were  comfortable.  The  surest  foundations 
of  lasting  prosperity  are  those  which  are  laid 
in  an  early  piety.  Matt.  vi.  33.  1.  He  built 
a  house  for  himself  (v.  1),  where  he  dwelt,  v.  8. 
His  father  had  built  a  good  house ;  but  it 
was  no  reflection  upon  his  father  for  him  to 
build  a  better,  in  proportion  to  the  estate 
wherewith  God  had  blessed  him.  Much  of 
the  comfort  of  this  life  is  connected  with  an 
agreeable  house.  He  was  thirteen  years 
building  this  house,  whereas  he  built  the 
temple  in  little  more  than  seven  years  ;  not 
that  he  was  more  exact,  but  less  eager  and 
intent,  in  building  his  own  house  than  in 
building  God's.  He  was  in  no  haste  for  his 
own  palace,  but  impatient  till  the  temple  was 
finished  and  fit  for  use.  Thus  we  ought  to 
prefer  God's  honour  before  our  own  ease 
and  satisfaction.  2.  He  built  the  house  of  the 
^orest  at  Lebanon  {v.  2),  supposed  to  be  a 
country  seat  near  Jerusalem,  so  called  from 
the  pleasantness  of  its  situation  and  the  trees 
that  encompassed  it.  I  rather  incline  to  think 
that  it  was  a  house  built  in  the  forest  of  Le- 
banon itself,  whither  (though  far  distant  from 
J  erusalem)  Solomon  (having  so  many  chariots 
and  horses,  and  those  dispersed  into  chariot- 
cities,  which  probably  were  his  stages)  might 
frequently  retire  with  ease.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  his  throne  (mentioned  v.  7)  was  at 
the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  and  it 
was  not  at  all  improper  to  put  his  shields 
there  as  in  a  magazine.  Express  notice  is 
taken  of  his  buildings,  not  only  in  Jerusalem, 
but  in  Lebanon  {ch.  ix,  19),  and  we  read  of 
the  tower  of  Lebanon,  which  looks  towards 
Damascus  (Cant.  vii.  4),  which  probably  was 
part  of  this  house.  A  particular  account  is 
g'iven  of  this  house,  that  being  built  in  Leba- 
non, a  place  famed  for  cedars,  the  pillars,  and 
beams,  and  roof,  were  all  cedar  {v.  2,  3),  and, 
being  designed  for  pleasant  prospects,  there 
were  three  tiers  of  windows  on  each  side, 
light  against  light  (v.  4,  5),  or,  as  it  may  be 
rea.d,  prospect  against  prospect.  Those  whose 
lost  i  cast  in  the  country  may  be  well  recon- 
ciled to  a  country  life  by  this,  that  some  of 
the  greatest  princes  have  thought  those  the 
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most  pleasant  of  their  days  which  they  have 
spent  in  their  country  retirements.  3.  He 
built  piazzas  before  one  of  his  houses,  either 
that  at  Jerusalem  or  that  in  Lebanon,  which 
were  very  famous — a  porch  of  pillars  (r.  G), 
perhaps  for  an  exchange  or  a  guard- house, 
or  for  those  to  walk  in  that  attended  him 
about  business  till  they  could  have  audience, 
or  for  state  and  magnificence.  He  himself 
speaks  of  Wisdom's  building  her  house,  and 
hewing  out  her  seven  pillars  (Prov.  ix.  1),  for 
the  shelter  of  those  that,  three  verses  before 
{ch.  viii.  34),  are  said  to  watch  daily  at  her 
gates  and  to  wait  at  the  posts  of  her  doors. 
4.  At  his  house  where  he  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
he  built  a  great  hallj  or  porch  of  judgment, 
where  was  set  the  throne,  or  king's  bench, 
for  the  trial  of  causes,  in  which  he  himself 
was  appealed  to  (placita  coram  ipso  rege 
tenenda — causes  were  to  be  adjusted  in  the 
hinges  presence),  and  this  was  richly  wains- 
coted with  cedar,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof, 
V.  7.  He  had  there  also  another  court  within 
the  porch,  nearer  his  house,  of  similar  work, 
for  his  attendants  to  walk  in,  «  8.  5.  He 
built  a  house  for  his  wife,  where  she  kept 
her  court,  v.  8.  It  is  said  to  be  like  the  porch, 
because  built  of  cedar  like  it,  though  not  in 
the  same  form ;  this,  no  doubt,  was  nearer 
adjohiing  to  his  own  palace,  yet  perhaps  if  it 
had  been  as  near  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
Solomon  would  not  have  multiplied  wives  as 
he  did. 

The  wonderful  magnificence  of  all  these 
buildings  is  taken  notice  of,  v.  9,  &c.  All  the 
materials  were  the  best  of  their  kind.  The 
foundation-stones  were  costly  for  their  size, 
four  or  five  yards  square,  or  at  least  so  many 
yards  long  (v.  10),  and  the  stones  of  the 
building  were  costly  for  the  workmanship, 
hewn  and  sawn,  and  in  all  respects  finely 
wrought,  V.  9,  11.  The  court  of  his  own 
house  was  like  that  of  the  temple  (v.  12, 
compare  ch.  vi.  36) ,  so  well  did  he  like  the 
model  of  God's  courts  that  he  made  his 
own  by  it. 

13  And  king  Solomon  sent  and 
fetched  Hiram  out  of  Tyre.  14  He 
was  a  widow's  son  of  the  tribe  of 
Naj^htali,  and  his  father  was  a  man  of 
Tyre,  a  worker  in  brass  :  and  he  was 
filled  with  wisdom,  and  understand- 
ing, and  cunning  to  work  all  works 
in  brass.  And  he  came  to  Idng 
Solomon,  and  wrought  all  his  work. 
15  For  he  cast  two  pillars  of  brass, 
of  eighteen  cubits  high  apiece :  and 
a  line  of  twelve  cubits  did  compass 
either  of  them  about.  16  And  he 
made  two  chapiters  of  molten  brass, 
to  set  upon  the  tops  of  the  pillars : 
the  height  of  the  one  chapiter  ivas 
five  cubits,  and  the  height  of  the 
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other  chapiter  was  five  cubits  :  17 
And  nets  of  checker  work,  and 
wreaths  of  chain  work,  for  the  chapi- 
ters which  were  upon  the  top  of  the 
pillars ;  seven  for  the  one  chapiter, 
and  seven  for  the  other  chapiter.  18 
And  he  made  the  pillars,  and  two 
rows  round  about  upon  the  one  net- 
work, to  cover  the  chapiters  that  were 


upon  the  top,  with  pomegranates  : 
and  so  did  he  for  the  other  chapiter. 
19  And  the  chapiters  that  ivere  upon 
the  top  of  the  pilfers  were  of  lily 
work  in  the  porch,  four  cubits.  20 
And  the  chapiters  upon  the  two  pil- 
lars had  pomegranates  also  above, 
over  against  the  belly  which  was  by 
the  network :  and  the  pomegranates 
were  two  hundred  in  rows  round 
about  upon  the  other  chapiter.  21 
And  he  set  up  the  pillars  in  the  porch 
of  the  temple  :  and  he  set  up  the  right 
pillar,  and  called  the  name  thereof 
Jachin  :  and  he  set  up  the  left  pillar, 
and  called  the  name  thereof  Boaz. 
22  And  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars 
was  lily  work :  so  was  the  work  of 
the  pillars  finished.  23  And  he  made 
a  molten  sea,  ten  .cubits  from  the  one 
brim  to  the  other ;  it  was  round  all 
about,  and  his  height  was  five  cubits  : 
and  a  line  of  thirty  cubits  did  com- 
pass it  round  about.  24  And  under 
the  brim  of  it  round  about  there  were 
knops  compassing  it,  ten  in  a  cubit, 
compassing  the  sea  round  about :  the 
knops  icere  cast  in  two  rows,  when  it 
was  cast.  25  It  stood  upon  twelve 
cxen,  three  looking  toward  the  north, 
and  three  looking  toward  the  west, 
and  three  looking  toward  the  south, 
and  three  looking  toward  the  east:  and 
the  sea  vjas  set  above  upon  them, 
and  all  their  hinder  parts  were  in- 
ward. 26  And  it  was  a  handbreadth 
thick,  and  the  brim  thereof  was 
wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with 
flowers  of  liUes :  it  contained  two 
thousand  baths.  27  And  he  made 
ten  bases  of  brass ;  four  cubits  was 
the  length  of  one  base,  and  four  cubits 
the  breadth  thereof,  and  three  cubits 
the  height  of  it.  28  And  the  work 
of  the  bases  was  on  this  manner :  they 
had  borders,  and  the  borders  were 
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between  the  ledges :     29  And  on  the 
borders  that  weje  between  the  ledges 
were  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubims :  and 
upon   the  ledges    there   was  a   base 
above:  and   beneath  the   lions    and 
oxen  were  certain  additions  made  of 
thin  work.     30  And  every  base  had 
four   brasen  wheels,    and    plates  of 
brass :  and  the  four  corners  thereof 
had  undersetters :    under  the   laver 
were  undersetters  molten,  at  the  side 
of  every  addition.    31  And  the  mouth 
of  it  within  the  chapiter  and  above 
was  a  cubit :  but  the  mouth  thereof 
was  round  after  the  work  of  the  base, 
a  cubit  and  a  half :  and  also  upon  the 
mouth  of  it  ivei^e  gravings  with  their 
borders,  foursquare,  not  round.     32 
And   under   the   borders   were  four 
wheels;    and    the   axletrees    of  the 
wheels  were  joined  to  the  base  :  and 
the  height  of  a  wheel  was  a  cubit  and 
half  a  cubit.     33  And  the  work  of 
the  wheels  was  like  the  work  of  a 
chariot   wheel:    their  axletrees,   and 
their  naves,  and   their  felloes,   and 
their   spokes,  tvere   all   molten.     34 
And  there  were  four  undersetters  to 
the  four  corners  of  one  base  :  and  the 
undersetters  were  of  the  very  base  it- 
self.    25  And  in  the  top  of  the  base 
ivas  there  a  round  compass  of  half  a 
cubit  high  :  and  on  the  top  of  the  base 
the  ledges  thereof  and  the  borders 
thereof  were  of  the  same.     36  For 
on  the  plates  of  the  ledges  thereof, 
and  on  the  borders  thereof,  he  graved 
cherubims,  lions,  and  palm  trees,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  every 
one,  and  additions  round  about.     3/ 
After  this  manner  he  made  the  ten 
bases  :  all  of  them  had  one  casting, 
one  measure,  and  one  size.     38  Then 
made  he  ten  lavers  of  brass  :  one  laver 
contained  forty  baths :  and  eyery  laver 
was  four  cubits :  and  upon  every  one 
of  the  ten  bases  one  laver.     39  And 
he  put  five  bases  on  the  right  side  of 
the  house,  and  five  on  the  left  side  of 
the  house :  and  he  set  the  sea  on  the 
right  side  of  the  house  eastward  over 
against  the  south.     40  And    Hiram 
made  the  lavers,  and  the  shovels,  and 
the  basons.     So  Hiram  made  an  end 
of  doing  all  the  work  that  he  made 
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king  Solomon  for  the  house  of  the 
Lord  :  41  The  two  pillars,  and  the 
two  bowls  of  the  chapiters  that  were 
on  the  top  of  the  two  pillars  ;  and  the 
two  networks,  to  cover  the  two  bowls 
of  the  chapiters  which  were  upon  the 
top  of  the  pillars  ;  42  And  four  hun- 
dred pomegranates  for  the  two  net- 
works, even  two  rows  of  pomegranates 
for  one  network,  to  cover  the  two 
bowls  of  the  chapiters  that  were  upon 
the  pillars ;  43  And  the  ten  bases, 
and  ten  lavers  on  the  bases ;  44  And 
one  sea,  and  twelve  oxen  under  the 
sea;  45  And  the  pots,  and  the 
shovels,  and  the  basons  :  and  all  these 
vessels,  which  Hiram  made  to  king 
Solomon  for  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
were  of  bright  brass.  46  In  the 
plain  of  Jordan  did  the  king  cast 
them,  in  the  clay  ground  between 
Succoth  and  Zarthan.  47  And  Solo- 
mon left  all  the  vessels  unweighed, 
because  they  were  exceeding  many: 
neither  was  the  weight  of  the  brass 
found  out. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  brass- 
work  about  the  temple.  There  was  no  iron 
about  the  temple,  though  we  find  David 
preparing  for  the  temple  iron  for  things  of 
iron,  1  Cliron.  xxix.  2.  What  those  things 
were  we  are  not  told,  but  some  of  the  things 
of  brass  are  here  described  and  the  rest  men- 
tioned. 

I.  The  brasier  whom  Solomon  employed 
to  preside  in  this  part  of  the  work  was  Hiram, 
or  Huram  (2  Chron.  iv.  11),  who  was  by  his 
mother's  side  an  IsraeUte,  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  by  his  father's  side  a  man  of  Tyre, 
V.  14.  If  he  had  the  ingenuity  of  a  Tyrian, 
and  the  affection  of  an  Israelite  to  the  house 
of  God  (the  head  of  a  Tyrian  and  the  heart  of 
an  IsraeUte),  it  was  happy  that  the  blood  of  the 
two  nations  mixed  in  him,  for  thereby  he  was 
qualified  for  the  work  to  which  he  was  de- 
signed. As  the  tabernacle  was  built  with 
the  wealth  of  Egypt,  so  the  temple  with  the 
wit  of  Tyre.  God  will  serve  himself  by  the 
common  gifts  of  the  children  of  men. 

II.  The  brass  he  made  use  of  was  the  best 
he  could  get.  All  the  brazen  vessels  were  of 
bright  brass  (v.  45),  good  brass,  so  the  Chal- 
dee,  that  which  was  strongest  and  looked 
finest.  God,  who  is  the  best,  must  be  served 
and  honoured  with  the  best. 

III.  The  place  where  all  the  brazen  vessels 
were  cast  was  the  plain  of  Jordan,  because 
the  ground  there  was  stiff  and  clayey,  fit  to 
make  moulds  of  for  the  casting  of  the 
brass  (t?.  46),  and  Solomon  would  not  have 
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this  dirty  smoky  work  done  in  or  near  Jeru- 
salem, 

IV.  The  quantity  was  not  accounted  for 
The  vessels  were  unnumbered  (so  it  may  be 
read  (v.  47)  as  well  as  unweighed),  because 
they  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and  it  would 
have  been  an  endless  thing  to  keep  the  ac- 
count of  them ;  neither  was  the  weight  of  the 
brass,  when  it  was  delivered  to  the  workmen, 
searched  or  enquired  into ;  so  honest  were 
the  workmen,  and  such  great  plenty  of  brass 
they  had,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  want- 
ing. We  must  ascribe  it  to  Solomon's  care 
that  he  provided  so  much,  not  to  his  care- 
lessness that  he  kept  no  account  of  it. 

V.  Some  particulars  of  the  brass-work  are 
described. 

1 .  Two  brazen  pillars,  which  were  set  up 
in  the  porch  of  the  temple  (v.  21),  whether 
under  the  cover  of  the  porch  or  in  the  open 
air  is  not  certain ;  it  was  between  the  temple 
and  the  court  of  the  priests.  These  pillars 
were  neither  to  hang  gates  upon  nor  to  rest 
any  building  upon,  but  purely  for  ornament 
and  significancy.  (1.)  What  an  ornament 
they  were  we  may  gather  from  the  account 
here  given  of  the  curious  work  that  was 
about  them,  chequer-work,  chain-work,  net- 
work, lily-work,  and  pomegranates  in  rows, 
and  all  of  bright  brass,  and  framed  no  doubt 
according  to  the  best  rules  of  proportion,  to 
please  the  eye.  (2.)  Their  significancy  is  in- 
timated in  the  names  given  them  (v.  21)  : 
Jachin — he  will  establish;  and  Boaz — in  him 
is  strength.  Some  think  they  were  intended 
for  memorials  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire 
which  led  Israel  through  the  wilderness :  I 
rather  think  them  designed  for  memoran- 
dums to  the  priests  and  others  that  came  to 
worship  at  God's  door,  [l.]  To  depend  upon 
God  only,  and  not  upon  any  sufficiency  of 
their  own,  for  strength  and  establishment  in 
all  their  religious  exercises.  When  we  come 
to  wait  upon  God,  and  find  our  hearts  wan- 
dering and  unfixed,  then  by  faith  let  us  fetch 
in  help  from  heaven :  Jachin — God  will  fix 
this  roving  mind.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the 
heart  be  established  with  grace.  We  find 
ourselves  weak  and  unable  for  holy  duties, 
but  this  is  our  encouragement:  Boaz — in 
him  is  our  strength,  who  works  in  us  both  to 
will  and  to  do.  I  will  go  in  the  strength  of 
the  Lord  God.  Spiritual  strength  and  sta- 
bility are  to  be  had  at  the  door  of  God's 
temple,  where  we  must  wait  for  the  gifts  of 
grace  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace.  [2.] 
It  was  a  memorandum  to  them  of  the  strength 
and  establishment  of  the  temple  of  God 
among  them.  Let  them  keep  close  to  God 
and  duty,  and  they  should  never  lose  their 
dignities  and  privileges,  but  the  grant  should 
be  confirmed  and  perpetuated  to  them.  The 
gospel  church  is  what  God  will  establish, 
what  he  will  strengthen,  and  what  the  gates 
of  heU  can  never  prevail  against.  But,  with 
respect  to  this  temple,  when  it  was  destroyed 
particular  notice  was  taken  of  the  destroying 
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of  these  pillars  (2  Kings  xxv.  13,  17),  which 
had  been  the  tokens  of  its  establishment, 
and  would  have  been  so  if  they  had  not  for- 
saken God. 

2.  A  brazen  sea,  a  very  large  vessel,  above 
fi\'e  yards  in  diameter,  and  which  contained 
above  500  barrels  of  water  for  the  priests' 
use,  in  washing  themselves  and  the  sacrifices, 
and  keeping  the  courts  of  the  temple  clean, 
r.  23,  &c.  It  stood  raised  upon  the  figures 
of  twelve  oxen  in  brass,  so  high  that  either 
they  must  have  stairs  to  climb  up  to  it  or 
cocks  at  the  bottom  to  draw  water  from  it. 
The  Gibeonites,  or  Nethinim,  who  were  to 
draw  water  for  the  house  of  God,  had  the 
care  of  filling  it.  Some  think  Solomon  made 
the  images  of  oxen  to  support  this  great 
cistern  in  contempt  of  the  golden  calf  which 
Israel  had  worshipped,  that  (as  bishop  Pa- 
trick expresses  it)  the  people  might  see  there 
was  nothing  worthy  of  adoration  in  those 
figures ;  they  were  fitter  to  make  posts  of 
than  to  make  gods  of.  Yet  this  prevailed 
not  to  prevent  Jerusalem's  setting  up  the 
calves  for  deities.  In  the  court  of  the  taber- 
nacle there  was  only  a  laver  of  brass  provided 
to  wash  in,  but  in  the  court  of  the  temple  a 
sea  of  brass,  intimating  that  by  the  gospel  of 
Christ  much  fuller  preparation  is  made  for 
our  cleansing  than  was  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
That  had  a  laver,  this  has  a  sea,  a  fountain 
opened,  Zech.  xiii.  1. 

3.  Ten  bases,  or  stands,  or  settles,  of 
brass,  on  which  were  put  ten  lavers,  to  be 
filled  with  water  for  the  service  of  the  temple, 
because  there  would  not  be  room  at  the 
molten  sea  for  all  that  had  occasion  to  wash 
there.  The  bases  on  which  the  lavers  were 
fixed  are  very  largely  described  here,  v.  27, 
&c.  They  were  curiously  adorned  and  set 
upon  wheels,  that  the  lavers  might  be  re- 
moved as  there  was  occasion ;  but  ordinarily 
they  stood  in  two  rows,  five  on  one  side  of  the 
court  and  five  on  the  other,  v.  39.  Each  laver 
contained  forty  baths,  that  is,  about  ten  bar- 
rels, V.  38.  lliose  must  be  very  clean  that  bear 
the  vessels  of  the  Lord.  Spiritual  priests  and 
spiritual  sacrifices  must  be  washed  in  the 
laver  of  Christ's  blood  and  of  regeneration. 
We  must  wash  often,  for  we  daily  contract 
pollution,  must  cleanse  our  hands  and  purify 
our  hearts.  Plentiful  provision  is  made  for 
our  cleansing ;  so  that  if  we  have  our  lot  for 
ever  among  the  unclean  it  will  be  our  own 
fault. 

4.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  vast  number 
of  brass  pots  made  to  boil  the  flesh  of  the 
peace-ofFerings  in,  which  the  priests  and  of- 
ferers were  to  feast  upon  before  the  Lord 

.(see  1  Sam.  ii.  14);  also  shovels,  wherewith 
they  took  out  the  ashes  of  the  altar.  Some 
think  the  word  signifies  flesh-hooks,  with 
which  they  took  meat  out  of  the  pot.  The 
basins  also  were  made  of  brass,  to  receive 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifices.  These  are  put 
for  all  the  utensils  of  the  brazen  altar,  Exod. 
xxxviii.  3.  While  they  were  about  it  they 
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made  abundance  of  them,  that  they  might 
have  a  good  stock  by  them  when  those  that 
were  first  in  use  wore  out  and  went  to  decay. 
Thus  Solomon,  having  wherewithal  to  do  so, 
provided  for  posterity. 

48  And  Solomon  made  all  the  ves- 
sels that  pertained  unto  the  house  of 
the  Lord  :  the  altar  of  gold,  and  the 
table  of  gold,  whereupon  the  show- 
bread  wa*,  49  And  the  candlesticks 
of  pure  gold,  five  on  the  right  side, 
and  five  on  the  left,  before  the  oracle, 
with  the  flowers,  and  the  lamps,  and 
the  tongs  of  gold,  50  And  the  bowls, 
and  the  snuffers,  and  the  basons,  and 
the  spoons,  and  the  censers  of  pure 
gold  :  and  the  hinges  of  gold,  both  for 
the  doors  of  the  inner  house,  the 
most  holy  place,  and  for  the  doors  of 
the  house,  to  wit,  of  the  temple.  51 
So  was  ended  all  the  work  that  king 
Solomon  made  for  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  And  Solomon  brought  in  the 
things  which  David  his  father  had 
dedicated  ;  even  the  silver,  and  the 
gold,  and  the  vessels,  did  he  put 
among  the  treasures  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord. 

Here  is,  1.  The  making  of  the  gold  work 
of  the  temple,  which  it  seems  was  done  last, 
for  with  it  the  work  of  the  house  of  God 
ended.  All  within  doors  was  gold,  and  all 
made  new  (except  the  ark,  with  its  mercy- 
seat  and  cherubim),  the  old  being  either 
melted  down  or  laid  by — the  golden  altar, 
table,  and  candlestick,  with  all  their  appur- 
tenances. The  altar  of  incense  was  still  one, 
for  Christ  and  his  intercession  are  so :  but 
he  made  ten  golden  tables,  2  Chron.  iv.  8 
(though  here  mention  is  made  of  that  one 
only  0)1  which  the  show-bread  was  (v.  48), 
which  we  may  suppose  was  larger  than  the 
rest  and  to  which  the  rest  were  as  side- 
boards), and  ten  golden  candlesticks  (v.  49), 
intimating  the  much  greater  plenty  both  of 
spiritual  food  and  heavenly  light  which  the 
gospel  blesses  us  with  than  the  law  of  Moses 
did  or  could  afford.  Even  the  hinges  of  the 
door  were  of  gold  (v.  50),  that  every  thing 
might  be  alike  magnificent,  and  bespeak 
Solomon's  generosity.  Some  suggest  that 
every  thing  was  made  thus  splendid  in  God's 
temple  to  keep  the  people  from  idolatry,  for 
none  of  the  idol-temples  were  so  rich  and 
fine  as  this  :  but  how  little  the  expedient 
availed  the  event  showed.  2.  The  bringing 
in  of  the  dedicated  things,  which  David  had 
devoted  to  the  honour  of  God,  ».  51.  What 
was  not  expended  in  the  building  and  fur- 
niture was  laid  up  in  the  treasury,  for  re- 
pairs, exigencies,  and  the  constant  charge  of 
the  temple-service      What  the  parents  have 
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dedicated  to  God  the  children  ought  by  no 
means  to  alienate  or  recal,  but  should  cheer- 
fully devote  what  was  intended  for  pious  and 
charitable  uses,  that  they  may,  with  their  es- 
tates, inherit  the  blessing. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

The  biiildingf  and  furniture  of  the  temple  were  »ery  glorioci,  but 
the  dedication  of  it  exceeda  in  glory  as  much  ai  prayer  and  praise, 
the  work  of  faints,  exceed  the  casting  of  metal  and  the  graving 
of«tone»,  the  woric  of  the  crafuraan.  The  temple  wa«  designed 
for  the  keeping  up  of  the  correspondence  between  God  and  his 
people;  and  here  we  have  an  account  of  the  solemnity  of  their 
first  meeting  there.  I.  The  representatives  of  all  Israel  were 
called  together  (ver.  1,  2),  to  keep  a  feast  to  the  honour  af  Goil, 
for  fourteen  days,  ver.  fiS.  II.  The  priests  brought  the  ark  into 
the  most  holy  place,  and  fixed  it  there,  ver.  3—9.  HI.  God 
took  possession  of  it  by  a  cloud,  ver.  10,  11.  IV.  Solomon,  with 
thankful  acknowledgments  to  God,  informed  the  people  touching 
the  occasion  of  their  meeting,  ver.  12 — 21.  V.  In  a  long  prayer 
he  recommended  to  God's  gracious  acceptance  all  the  prayers 
that  should  be  made  in  or  towards  this  place,  ver.  22— .53.  VI. 
He  dismissed  the  assembly  with  a  blessing  and  an  exhortation, 
ver.  M — 61.  VII.  He  offered  abundance  of  sacrifices,  on  which 
he  and  his  people  feasted,  and  so  parted,  with  great  satisfaction, 
▼er.  62— 6<S.  These  were  Israel's  golden  days,  days  of  the  Son  of 
man  in  type. 

THEN  Solomon  assembled  the 
elders  of  Israel,  and  all  the 
heads  of  the  tribes,  the  chief  of  the 
fathers  of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto 
king  Solomon  in  Jerusalem,  that  they 
might  bring  up  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord  out  of  the  city  of 
David,  which  is  Zion.  2  And  all 
the  men  of  Israel  assembled  them- 
selves unto  king  Solomon  at  the 
feast  in  the  month  Ethanim,  which  is 
the  seventh  month.  3  And  all  the 
elders  of  Israel  came,  and  the  priests 
took  up  the  ark.  4  And  they  brought 
up  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  the  ta- 
bernacle of  the  congregation,  and  all 
the  holy  vessels  that  were  in  the 
tabernacle,  even  those  did  the  priests 
and  the  Levites  bring  up.  5  And 
king  Solomon,  and  all  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel,  that  were  assembled 
unto  him,  were  with  him  before  the 
ark,  sacrificing  sheep  and  oxen,  that 
could  not  be  told  nor  numbered  for 
multitude.  6  And  the  priests  brought 
in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  unto  his  place,  into  the  oracle 
.f  the  house,  to  the  most  holy  place, 
even  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubims. 
7  For  the  cherubims  spread  forth 
their  two  wings  over  the  place  of  the 
ark,  and  the  cherubims  covered  the 
ark  and  the  staves  thereof  above.  8 
And  they  drew  out  the  staves,  that 
the  ends  of  the  staves  were  seen  out 
in  the  holy  place  before  the  oracle, 
and  they  were  not  seen  without :  and 
there    they    are   unto    this   day.     9 

There  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save!  be  rejoiced  in  (with  trembling)  by  all  that 
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the  two  tables  of  stone,  which  Moses 
put  there  at  Horeb,  when  the  Lord 
made  a  covenant  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  when  they  came  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.  10  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  priests  were  come  out 
of  the  holy  j^lace,  that  the  cloud  filled 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  11  So  that 
the  priests  could  not  stand  to  mi- 
nister because  of  the  cloud :  for  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord. 

The  temple,  though  richly  beautified,  yet 
while  it  was  without  the  ark  was  like  a  body 
without  a  soul,  or  a  candlestick  without  a 
candle,  or  (to  speak  more  properly)  a  house 
without  an  inhabitant.  AH  the  cost  and 
pains  bestowed  on  this  stately  structure  are 
lost  if  God  do  not  accept  them  ;  and,  unless 
he  please  to  own  it  as  the  place  where  he 
will  record  his  name,  it  is  after  all  but  a 
ruinous  heap.  When  therefore  all  the  work 
is  ended  (ch.  vii.  51),  the  one  thing  needful  is 
yet  behind,  and  that  is  the  bringing  in  of  the 
ark.  This  therefore  is  the  end  which  must 
crown  the  work,  and  which  here  we  have  an 
account  of  the  doing  of  with  great  solemnity. 

I.  Solomon  presides  in  this  service,  as 
David  did  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  neither  of  them  thought  it 
below  him  to  follow  the  ark  nor  to  lead  the 
people  in  their  attendance  on  it.  Solomon 
glories  in  the  title  of  ihe  preacher  (Eccl.  i.  1), 
and  the  master  of  assemblies,  Eccl.  xii.ll.  This 
great  assembly  he  summons  (v.  1),  and  he  is 
the  centre  of  it,  for  to  him  they  all  assem- 
bled (v.  2)  at  the  feast  in  the  seventh  month, 
namely,  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  was 
appointed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  that  month. 
Lev.  xxiii.  34.  David,  hke  a  very  good  man, 
brings  the  ark  to  a  convenient  place,  near 
him  ;  Solomon,  like  a  very  ^rea^  man,  brings 
it  to  a  magnificent  place.  As  every  man  has 
received  the  gift,  so  let  him  minister ;  and  let 
children  proceed  in  God's  service  where  their 
parents  left  off. 

II.  All  Israel  attend  the  service,  theii 
judges  and  the  chief  of  their  tribes  and  fa- 
milies, all  their  oflficers,  civil  and  miUtary,  and 
(as  they  speak  in  the  north)  the  heads  of 
their  clans.  A  convention  of  these  might 
well  be  called  an  assembly  of  all  Israel. 
These  came  together,  on  this  occasion,  1. 
To  do  honour  to  Solomon,  and  to  return 
him  the  thanks  of  the  nation  for  all  the  good 
offices  he  had  done  in  kindness  to  them.  2. 
To  do  honour  to  the  ark,  to  pay  respect  to  it, 
and  testify  their  universal  joy  anw  satisfac- 
tion in  its  settlement.  The  advancement  of 
the  ark  in  external  splendour,  thotigh  it  has 
often  proved  too  strong  a  temptation  to  its 
hypocritical  followers,  yet,  because  it  may 
prove  an  advantage  to  its  true  interests,  is  to 
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wish  well  to  it.  Public  mercies  call  for  public 
acknowledgments.  Those  that  appeared  be- 
fore the  Lord  did  not  appear  empty,  for  they 
all  sacrificed  sheep  and  oxen  innumerable, 
V.  5.  The  people  in  Solomon's  time  were 
very  rich,  very  easy,  and  very  cheerful,  and 
therefore  it  was  fit  that,  on  this  occasion, 
they  should  consecrate  not  only  their  cheer- 
fulness, but  a  part  of  their  wealth,  to  God 
and  his  honour. 

III.  The  priests  do  their  part  of  the  ser- 
vice. In  the  wilderness,  the  Levites  were  to 
carry  the  ark,  because  then  there  were  not 
priests  enough  to  do  it ;  but  here  (it  being 
the  last  time  that  the  ark  was  to  be  carried) 
the  priests  themselves  did  it,  as  they  were 
ordered  to  do  when  it  surrounded  Jericho. 
We  are  here  told,  1 .  What  was  in  the  ark, 
nothing  but  the  two  tables  of  stone  (v.  9),  a 
treasure  far  exceeding  all  the  dedicated 
things  both  of  David  and  Solomon.  The 
pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  were  by  the 
ark,  but  not  in  it.  2.  What  was  brought 
up  with  the  ark  (v.  4) :  Tfie  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.  It  is  probable  that  both  that 
which  Moses  set  up  in  the  wilderness,  which 
was  in  Gibeon,  and  that  which  David  pitched 
in  Zion,  were  brought  to  the  temple,  to 
which  they  did,  as  it  were,  surrender  all 
their  holiness,  merging  it  in  that  of  the 
temple,  which  must  hencefonvard  be  the 
place  where  God  must  be  sought  unto.  Thus 
will  all  the  church's  holy  things  on  earth, 
that  are  so  much  its  joy  and  glory,  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  perfection  of  hohness  above. 
3.  Where  it  was  fixed  in  its  place,  the  place 
appointed  for  its  rest  after  all  its  wanderings 
{v.  6) :  In  the  oracle  of  the  house,  whence 
they  expected  God  to  speak  to  them,  even  in 
the  most  holy  place,  which  was  made  so  by 
the  presence  of  the  ark,  under  the  wings  of 
the  great  cherubim  which  Solomon  set  up 
(ch.  vi.  27),  signifying  the  special  protection 
of  angels,  under  which  God's  ordinances  and 
the  assemblies  of  his  people  are  taken.  The 
staves  of  the  ark  were  drawn  out,  so  as  to  be 
seen  from  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim, 
to  direct  the  high  priest  to  the  mercy-seat, 
over  the  ark,  when  he  went  in,  once  a  year, 
to  sprinkle  the  blood  there;  so  that  still 
they  continued  of  some  use,  though  there 
was  no  longer  occasion  for  them  to  carry 
it  l)y. 

IV.  God  graciously  owns  what  is  done 
and  testifies  his  acceptance  of  it,  v.  10,  11. 
The  priests  might  come  into  the  most  holy 
place  till  God  manifested  his  glory  there ; 
but,  thenceforward,  none  might,  at  their 
peril,  approach  the  ark,  except  the  high  priest, 
on  the  day  of  atonement.     Therefore  it  was 


not  till  the  priests  had  come  out  of  the 
oracle  that  the  Shechinah  took  possession  of 
it,  in  a  cloud,  which  filled  not  only  the  most 
holy  place,  but  the  temple,  so  that  the  priests 
who  burnt  incense  at  the  golden  altar  could 
not  bear  it.  By  this  visible  emanation  of  the  l 
divine  glory,  1.  God  put  an  honour  upon  the  I  was  in  thine  heart 
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ark,  and  owned  it  as  a  token  of  his  presence. 
The  glory  of  it  liad  been  long  diminished 
and  eclipsed  by  its  frequent  removes,  the 
meanness  of  its  lodging,  and  its  being  ex- 
posed too  much  to  common  view ;  but  God 
will  now  show  that  it  is  as  dear  to  him  as 
ever,  and  he  will  have  it  looked  upon  with  as 
much  veneration  as  it  was  when  Moses  first 
brought  it  into  his  tabernacle.  2.  He  testi- 
fied his  acceptance  of  the  building  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  temple  as  good  service  done 
to  his  name  and  his  kingdom  among  men. 
3.  He  struck  an  awe  upon  this  great  assem- 
bly ;  and,  hy  what  they  saw,  confirmed  their 
belief  of  what  they  read  in  the  books  of 
Moses  concerning  the  glory  of  God's  ap- 
pearances to  their  fathers,  that  hereby  they 
might  be  kept  close  to  the  service  of  the  God 
of  Israel  and  fortified  against  temptations  to 
idolatry.  4.  He  showed  himself  ready  to 
hear  the  prayer  Solomon  was  now  about  to 
make ;  and  not  only  so,  but  took  up  his  re- 
sidence in  this  house,  that  all  his  praying 
people  might  there  be  encouraged  to  make 
their  applications  to  him.  But  the  glory  of 
God  appeared  in  a  cloud,  a  dark  cloud,  to 
signify,  (1.)  The  darkness  of  that  dispensa- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  by  which,  with  open  face,  we  behold, 
as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  (2.)  The 
darkness  of  our  present  state  in  comparison 
with  the  vision  of  God,  which  will  be  the 
happiness  of  heaven,  where  the  divine  glory 
is  unveiled.  Now  we  can  only  say  what  he 
is  not,  but  then  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is. 

1 2  Then  spake  Solomon,  The  Lord 
said  that  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick 
darkness.  13  I  have  surely  built 
thee  a  house  to  dwell  in,  a  settled 
place  for  thee  to  abide  in  for  ever.  14 
And  the  king  turned  his  face  about, 
and  blessed  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel :  (and  all  the  congregation  of  Is- 
rael stood ;)  1 5  And  he  said,  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which 
spake  with  his  mouth  unto  David  my 
father,  and  hath  with  his  hand  ful- 
filled it,  saying,  16  Since  the  day 
that  I  brought  forth  my  people  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  I  chose  no  city  out  of 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  build  a 
house,  that  my  name  might  be  there- 
in ;  but  I  chose  David  to  be  over  my 
people  Israel.  1 7  And  it  was  in  the 
heart  of  David  my  father  to  build  a 
house  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel.  18  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  David  my  father,  Whereas  it 
was  in  thine  heart  to  build  a  house 
unto  my  name,  thou  didst  well  that  it 
19  Nevertheless 
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thou  shalt  not  build  the  house ;  but 
thy  son  that  shall  come  forth  out  of 
thy  loins,  he  shall  build  the  house 
unto  my  name.  20  And  the  Lord 
hath  performed  his  word  that  he 
spake,  and  I  am  risen  up  in  the  room 
of  David  my  father,  and  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Israel,  as  the  Lord  pro- 
mised, and  have  built  a  house  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 
21  And  I  have  set  there  a  place  for 
the  ark,  wherein  is  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord,  which  he  made  with  our 
fathers,  when  he  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

Here,  I.  Solomon  encourages  the  priests, 
who  came  out  of  the  temple  from  their  mi- 
nistration, much  astonished  at  the  dark  cloud 
that  overshadowed  them.  The  disciples  of 
Christ/earec?  when  they  entered  into  the  cloud, 
though  it  was  a  bright  cloud  (Luke  ix.  34), 
so  did  the  priests  when  they  found  them- 
selves wrapped  in  a  thick  cloud.  To  silence 
their  fears,  1.  He  reminds  them  of  that  which 
they  could  not  but  know,  that  this  was  a 
token  of  God's  presence  (v.  1 2) :  The  Lord 
said  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness.  It 
is  so  far  from  being  a  token  of  his  displea- 
sure that  it  is  an  indication  of  his  favour; 
for  he  had  said,  I  will  appear  in  a  cloud, 
Lev.  xvi.  2.  Note,  Nothing  is  more  effectual 
to  reconcile  us  to  dark  dispensations  than  to 
consider  what  God  hath  said,  and  to  com- 
pare his  word  and  works  together ;  as  Lev. 
X.  3,  This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said. 
God  is  light  (1  John  i.  5),  and  he  dwells  in 
light  (1  Tim.  vi.  16),  but  he  dwells  with  men 
in  the  thick  darkness,  makes  that  his  pavilion, 
because  they  could  not  bear  the  dazzling 
brightness  of  his  glory.  Verily  thou  art  a 
God  that  hidest  thyself.  Thus  our  holy  faith 
is  exercised  and  our  holy  fear  is  increased. 
"Where  God  dwells  in  light  faith  is  swallowed 
up  in  vision  and  fear  in  love.  2.  He  himself 
bids  it  welcome,  as  worthy  of  all  acceptation; 
and  since  God,  by  this  cloud,  came  down  to 
take  possession,  he  does,  in  a  few  words,  so- 
lemnly give  him  possession  (v.  13) :  "  Surely 
I  come,"  says  God.  "  Amen,"  says  Solomon, 
"  Even  so,  come.  Lord.  The  house  is  thy 
own,  entirely  thy  own,  I  have  surely  built  it 
for  thee,  and  furnished  it  for  thee ;  it  is  for 
ever  thy  own,  a  settled  place  for  thee  to  abide 
in  for  ever  J  it  shall  never  be  alienated  nor 
converted  to  any  other  use ;  the  ark  shall 
never  be  removed  from  it,  never  unsettled 
again."  It  is  Solomon's  joy  that  God  has 
taken  possession ;  and  it  is  his  desire  that  he 
would  keep  possession.  Let  not  the  priests 
therefore  dread  that  in  which  Solomon  so 
much  triumphs. 

II.  He  instructs  the  people,  and  gives  them 
a  plain  account  concerning  this  house,  which 
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they  now  saw  God  take  possession  of.  He 
spoke  briefly  to  the  priests,  to  satisfy  them 
(a  word  to  the  wise),  but  turned  his  face 
about  (v.  14)  from  them  to  the  congregation 
that  stood  in  the  outer  court,  and  addressed 
himself  to  them  largely. 

1.  He  blessed  them.  When  they  saw  the 
dark  cloud  enter  the  temple  they  blessed 
themselves,  being  astonished  at  it  and  afraid 
lest  the  thick  darkness  should  be  utter  dark- 
ness to  them.  The  amazing  sight,  such  as 
they  had  never  seen  in  their  days,  we  may 
suppose,  drove  every  man  to  his  prayers,  and 
the  vainest  minds  were  made  serious  by  it. 
Solomon  therefore  set  in  with  their  prayers, 
and  blessed  them  all,  as  one  having  authority 
(for  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  better):  in  God's 
name,  he  spoke  peace  to  them,  and  a  blessing, 
like  that  with  which  the  angel  blessed  Gideon 
when  he  was  in  a  fright,  upon  a  similar  oc- 
casion. Judg.  vi.  22,  23,  Veace  be  unto  thee. 
Fear  not ;  thou  shalt  not  die.  Solomon  blessed 
them,  that  is,  he  pacified  them,  and  freed 
them  from  the  consternation  they  were  in. 
To  receive  this  blessing,  they  all  stood  up,  in 
token  of  reverence  and  readiness  to  hear  and 
accept  it.  It  is  a  proper  posture  to  be  in 
when  the  blessing  is  pronounced. 

2.  He  informed  them  concerning  this 
house  which  he  had  built  and  was  now  dedi- 
cating. 

(1.)  He  began  his  account  with  a  thank- 
ful acknowledgment  of  the  good  hand  of  hig 
God  upon  him  hitherto  :  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  v.  15.  What  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  God  must  have  the  praise  of. 
He  thus  engaged  the  congregation  to  lift  up 
their  hearts  in  thanksgivings  to  God,  which 
would  help  to  still  the  tumult  of  spirit  which, 
probably,  they  were  in.  "  Come,"  says  he, 
"let  God's  awful  appearances  not  drive  us 
from  him,  but  draw  us  to  him ;  let  us  bless 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  Thus  Job,  under 
a  dark  scene,  blessed  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Solomon  here  blessed  God,  [l.]  For  his 
promise  which  he  spoke  with  his  mouth  to 
David.  [2.]  For  the  performance,  that  he 
had  now  fulfilled  it  with  his  hand.  We  have 
then  the  best  ^ense  of  God's  mercies,  and 
most  grateful  both  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
God,  when  we  run  up  those  streams  to  the 
fountain  of  the  covenant,  and  compare  what 
God  does  with  what  he  has  said. 

(2.)  Solomon  is  now  making  a  solemn 
surrender  or  dedication  of  this  house  unto 
God,  delivering  it  to  God  by  his  own  act  and 
deed.  Grants  and  conveyances  commonly 
begin  with  recitals  of  what  has  been  before 
done,  leading  to  what  is  now  done :  accord- 
ingly, here  is  a  recital  of  the  special  causae 
and  considerations  moving  Solomon  to  build 
this  house.  [l.]  He  recites  the  want  of  such 
a  place.  It  was  necessary  that  this  should 
be  premised ;  for,  according  to  the  [dispen- 
sation they  were  under,  there  must  be  but 
one  place  in  which  they  must  expect  God  to 
record  his  name.     If,  therefore,  there  were 
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any  other  chosen,  this  would  be  a  usurpation. 
But  he  shows,  from  what  God  himself  had 
said,  that  there  was  no  other  (v.  16) :  I  chose 
no  city  to  build  a  house  in  for  my  name ; 
therefore  there  is  occasion  for  the  building 
jf  this.  [2.]  He  recites  David's  purpose  to 
build  such  a  place.  God  chose  the  person 
first  that  should  rule  his  people  Cl  chose 
David,  V.  1 6)  and  then  put  it  into  his  heart 
to  build  a  house  for  God's  name,  v.  17.  It 
was  not  a  project  of  his  own,  for  the  magni- 
fying of  himself;  but  his  good  father,  of 
blessed  memory,  laid  the  first  design  of  it, 
though  he  lived  not  to  lay  the  first  stone. 
[3.]  He  recites  God's  promise  concerning 
himself,  God  approved  his  father's  purpose 
(v.  1 8) :  Thou  didst  well,  that  it  was  in  thy 
heart.  Note,  Sincere  intentions  to  do  good 
shall  be  graciously  approved  and  accepted  of 
God,  though  Providence  prevent  our  putting 
them  in  execution.  The  desire  of  a  man  is 
his  kindness.  See  2  Cor.  viii.  12.  God  ac- 
cepted David's  good  will,  yet  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  do  the  good  work,  but  reserved 
the  honour  of  it  for  his  son  (v.  19):  He  shall 
build  the  house  to  my  name;  so  that  what  he 
had  done  was  not  of  his  own  head,  nor  for 
his  own  glory,  but  the  work  itself  was  ac- 
cording to  his  father's  design  and  his  doing 
it  was  according  to  God's  designation.  [4.J 
He  recites  what  he  himself  had  done,  and 
with  what  intention :  /  have  built  a  house, 
not  for  my  own  name,  but  for  the  name  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  (v.  20),  and  set  there 
a  place  for  the  ark,  u.  21 .  Thus  all  the  right, 
title,  interest,  claim,  and  demand,  whatso- 
ever, which  he  or  his  had  or  might  have  in 
or  to  this  house,  or  any  of  its  appurtenances, 
he  resigns,  surrenders,  and  gives  up,  to  God 
for  ever.  It  is  for  his  name,  and  his  ark. 
In  this,  says  he,  the  Lord  hath  performed  his 
word  that  he  spoke.  Note,  Whatever  good 
we  do,  we  must  look  upon  it  as  the  per- 
formance of  God's  promise  to  us,  rather  than 
the  performance  of  our  promises  to  him. 
The  more  we  do  for  God  the  more  we  are 
indebted  to  him;  for  our  suflSciency  is  of 
him,  and  not  of  ourselves. 


22  And  Solomon  stood  before  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and 
spread  forth  his  hands  toward  heaven : 
23  And  he  said,  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
there  is  no  God  like  thee,  in  heaven 
above,  or  on  earth  beneath,  who  keep- 
est  covenant  and  mercy  w^ith  thy  ser- 
vants that  walk  before  thee  with  all 
their  heart :  24  Who  hast  kept  with 
thy  servant  David  my  father  that 
thou  promisedst  him :  thou  spakest 
also  with  thy  mouth,  and  hast  ful- 
filled it  with  thine  hand,  as  it  is  this 
flav.    25  Therefore  now,  Lord  God 
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of  Israel,  keep  with  thy  servant  Da- 
vid my  father  that  thou  promisedst 
him,  saying.  There  shall  not  fail  thee 
a  man  in  my  sight  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Israel;  so  that  thy  children 
take  heed  to  their  way,  that  they 
walk  before  me  as  thou  hast  walked 
before  me.  26  And  now,  O  God  of 
Israel,  let  thy  word,  I  pray  thee,  be 
verified,  which  thou  spakest  unto  thy 
servant  David  my  father.  27  But 
will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth  ? 
behold,  the  heaven  and  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain  thee;  how 
much  less  this  house  that  I  have 
builded  ?  28  Yet  have  thou  respect 
unto  the  prayer  of  thy  servant,  and 
to  his  supplication,  O  Lord  my  God, 
to  hearken  unto  the  cry  and  to  the 
prayer,  which  thy  servant  prayeth 
before  thee  to  day :  29  That  thine 
eyes  may  be  open  toward  this  house 
night  and  day,  even  toward  the  place 
of  which  thou  hast  said,  My  name 
shall  be  there:  that  thou  mayest 
hearken  unto  the  prayer  which  thy 
servant  shall  make  toward  this  place. 
30  And  hearken  thou  to  the  suppli- 
cation of  thy  servant,  and  of  thy 
people  Israel,  when  they  shall  pray 
toward  this  place  :  and  hear  thou  in 
heaven  thy  dwelling  place :  and  when 
thou  hearest,  forgive.  31  If  any 
man  trespass  against  his  neighbour, 
and  an  oath  be  laid  upon  him  to  cause 
him  to  swear,  and  the  oath  come  be- 
fore thine  altar  in  this  house :  32 
Then  hear  thou  in  heaven,  and  do, 
and  judge  thy  servants,  condemning 
the  wicked,  to  bring  his  way  upon 
his  head ;  and  justifying  the  righ- 
teous, to  give  him  according  to  his 
righteousness.  33  When  thy  peo- 
ple Israel  be  smitten  down  before  the 
enemy,  because  they  have  sinned 
against  thee,  and  shall  turn  again 
to  thee,  and  confess  thy  name,  and 
pray,  and  make  supplication  unto 
thee  in  this  house :  34  Then  hear 
thou  in  heaven,  and  forgive  the  sin 
of  thy  people  Israel,  and  bring  them 
again  unto  the  land  which  thou 
gavest  unto  their  fathers.  35  When 
heaven  is  shut  up,  and  there  is  no 
rain,  because  they  have  sinned  against 
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thee :  if  they  pray  toward  this  place, 
and  confess  thy  name,  and  turn  from 
their  sin,  when  thou  afflictest  them  : 
36  Then  hear  thou  in  heaven,  and 
forgive  the  sin  of  thy  servants,  and 
of  thy  people  Israel,  that  thou  teach 
them  the  good  way  wherein  they 
should  walk,  and  give  rain  upon  thy 
land,  which  thou  hast  given  to  thy 
people  for  an  inheritance.  37  If 
there  be  in  the  land  famine,  if  there 
be  pestilence,  blasting,  mildew,  lo 
cust,  or  if  there  be  caterpillar  ;  if 
their  enemy  besiege  them  in  the 
land  of  their  cities ;  whatsoever 
plague,  whatsoever  sickness  there  he; 
38  What  prayer  and  supplication 
soever  be  made  by  any  man,  or  by 
all  thy  people  Israel,  which  shall 
know  every  man  the  plague  of  his 
own  heart,  and  spread  forth  his  hands 
toward  this  house :  39  Then  hear 
thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling  place, 
and  forgive,  and  do,  and  give  to 
every  man  according  to  his  ways, 
whose  heart  thou  knowest;  (for  thou, 
even  thou  only,  knowest  the  hearts  of 
all  the  children  of  men ;)  40  That 
they  may  fear  thee  all  the  days  that 
they  live  in  the  land  which  thou 
gavest  unto  our  fathers.  41  More- 
over concerning  a  stranger,  that  is 
not  of  thy  people  Israel,  but  cometh 
out  of  a  far  country  for  thy  name's 
sake;  42  (For  they  shall  hear  of 
thy  great  name,  and  of  thy  strong 
hand,  and  of  thy  stretched  out  arm;) 
when  he  shall  come  and  pray  toward 
this  house ;  43  Hear  thou  in  heaven 
thy  dwelling  place,  and  do  according 
to  all  that  the  stranger  caUeth  to  thee 
for :  that  all  people  of  the  earth  may 
know  thy  name,  to  fear  thee,  as  do 
thy  people  Israel ;  and  that  they  may 
know  that  this  house,  which  I  have 
builded,  is  called  by  thy  name.  44 
If  thy  people  go  out  to  battle  against 
their  enemy,  whithersoever  thou  shalt 
send  them,  and  shall  pray  unto  the 
Lord  toward  the  city  which  thou 
hast  chosen,  and  toward  the  house 
that  I  have  built  for  thy  name  :  45 
Then  hear  thou  in  heaven  their 
prayer  and  their  supplication,  and 
maintain  their  cause.    46  If  they  sin 
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against  thee,  (for  there  is  no  man 
that  sinneth  not,)  and  thou  be  angry 
with  them,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
enemy,  so  that  they  carry  them  away 
captives  unto  the  land  of  the  enemy, 
far  or  near ;  4/  Yet  if  they  shall  be- 
think themselves  in  the  land  whither 
they  were  carried  captives,  and  re- 
pent, and  make  supplication  unto 
thee  in  the  land  of  them  that  carried 
them  captives,  saying.  We  have  sin- 
ned, and  have  done  perversely,  we 
have  committed  wickedness ;  48  And 
so  return  unto  thee  with  all  their 
heart,  and  with  all  their  soul,  in  the 
land  of  their  enemies,  which  led  them 
away  captive,  and  pray  unto  thee  to- 
ward their  land,  which  thou  gaves'c 
unto  their  fathers,  the  city  which 
thou  hast  chosen,  and  the  house 
which  I  have  built  for  thy  name  :  49 
Then  hear  thou  their  prayer  and 
their  supplication  in  heaven  thy 
dwelling  place,  and  maintain  their 
cause,  50  And  forgive  thy  people 
that  have  sinned  against  thee,  and 
all  their  transgressions  wherein  they 
have  transgressed  against  thee,  and 
give  them  compassion  before  them 
who  carried  them  captive,  that  they 
may  have  compassion  on  them  :  51 
For  they  be  thy  people,  and  thine 
inheritance,  which  thou  broughtest 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  from  the  midst 
of  the  furnace  of  iron :  52  That 
thine  eyes  may  be  open  unto  the 
supplication  of  thy  servant,  and  unto 
the  supplication  of  thy  people  Israel, 
to  hearken  unto  them  in  all  that  they 
call  for  unto  thee.  53  For  thou  didst 
separate  them  from  among  all  the 
people  of  the  earth,  to  be  thine  in- 
heritance, as  thou  spakest  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  thy  servant,  when 
thou  broughtest  our  fathers  out  of 
Egypt,  O  Lord  God. 

Solomon  having  made  a  general  suiTender 
of  this  house  to  God,  which  God  had  signi- 
fied his  acceptance  of  by  taking  possession, 
next  follows  Solomon's  prayer,  in  which  he 
makes  a  more  particular  declaration  of  the 
uses  of  that  surrender,  with  all  humility  and 
reverence,  desiring  that  God  would  agree 
thereto.  In  short,  it  is  his  request  that  this 
temple  may  be  deemed  and  taken,  not  only 
for  a  house  of  sacrifice  (no  mention  is  made 
of  that  in  all  this  prayer,  that  was  taken  for 
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granted),  but  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people^- 
and  herein  it  was  a  type  of  the  gospel  church ; 
see  Isa.  Ivi.  7,  compared  with  Matt.  xxi.  13. 
Therefore  Solomon  opened  this  house,  not 
only  with  an  extraordinary  sacrifice,  but  with 
an  extraordinary  prayer. 

I.  The  person  that  prayed  this  prayer  was 
great.  Solomon  did  not  appoint  one  of  the 
priests  to  do  it,  nor  one  of  the  prophets,  but 
did  it  himself,  in  ike  presence  of  all  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel,  v.  22.  1.  It  was  well 
that  he  was  able  to  do  it,  a  sign  that  he  had 
made  a  good  improvement  of  the  pious  edu- 
cation which  his  parents  gave  him.  With 
all  his  learning,  it  seems,  he  learnt  to  pray 
well,  and  knew  how  to  express  himself  to 
God  in  a  suitable  manner,  pro  re  nata — on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion,  without  a  prescribed 
form.  In  the  crowd  of  his  philosophical 
transactions,  his  proverbs,  and  songs,  he  did 
not  forget  his  devotions.  He  was  a  gainer 
by  prayer  {ch.  iii.  11,  &c.),  and,  we  may  sup- 
pose, gave  himself  much  to  it,  so  that  he 
excelled,  as  we  find  here,  in  praying  gifts. 
2.  It  was  well  that  he  was  willing  to  do  it, 
and  not  shy  of  performing  divine  service  be- 
fore so  great  a  congregation.  He  was  far 
from  thinking  it  any  disparagement  to  him 
to  be  his  own  chaplain  and  the  mouth  of  the 
assembly  to  God ;  and  shall  any  think  them- 
selves too  great  to  do  this  office  for  their 
own  families?  Solomon,  in  all  his  other 
glory,  even  on  his  ivory  throne,  looked  not 
so  great  as  he  did  now.  Great  men  should 
thus  support  the  reputation  of  religious  exer- 
cises and  so  honour  God  with  their  great- 
ness. Solomon  was  herein  a  type  of  Christ, 
the  great  intercessor  for  all  over  whom  he  rules. 

II.  The  posture  in  which  he  prayed  was 
very  reverent,  and  expressive  of  humility, 
seriousness,  and  fervency  in  prayer.  He 
stood  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  intimating 
that  he  expected  the  success  of  his  prayer 
in  virtue  of  that  sacrifice  which  should  be 
offered  up  in  the  fulness  of  time,  typified  by 
the  sacrifices  offered  at  that  altar.  But  when 
he  addressed  himself  to  prayer,  1.  Yie  kneeled 
down,  as  appears,  v.  54,  where  he  is  said  to 
rise  from  his  knees;  compare  2  Chron.  vi.  13. 
Kneeling  is  the  most  proper  posture  for 
prayer,  Eph.  iii.  14.  The  greatest  of  men 
must  not  think  it  below  them  to  kneel  before 
the  Lord  their  Maker.  Mr.  Herbert  says, 
"  Kneeling  never  spoiled  silk  stockings." 
2.  He  spread  forth  his  hands  towards  heaven, 
and  (as  it  should  seem  by  v.  54)  continued 
so  to  the  end  of  the  prayer,  hereby  expressing 
his  desire  towards,  and  expectations  from, 
God,  as  a  Father  in  heaven.  He  spread  forth 
his  hands,  as  it  were  to  offer  up  the  prayer 
from  an  open  enlarged  heart  and  to  present 
it  to  heaven,  and  also  to  receive  thence,  with 
both  arms,  the  mercy  which  he  prayed  for. 
Such  outward  exuressions  of  the  fixedness 


and  fervour  of  devotion  ought  not  to  be  de 
spised  or  ridiculed 

III.  ITie  prayer  itself  was  very  long,  and  I  pray,  and  plead  in  prayer. 
618 
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perhaps  much  longer  than  is  here  recorded 
At  the  throne  of  grace  we  have  liberty  oi 
speech,  and  should  use  our  liberty.  It  is 
not  making  long  prayers,  but  making  them 
for  a  pretence,  that  Christ  condemns.  In 
this  excellent  prayer  Solomon  does,  as  we 
should  in  every  prayer, 

1.  Give  glory  to  God.  This  he  begins 
with,  as  the  most  proper  act  of  adoration. 
He  addresses  himself  to  God  as  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  a  God  in  covenant  with  them- 
And,  (1.)  He  gives  him  the  praise  of  what 
he  is,  in  general,  the  best  of  beings  in  him- 
self C'  There  is  no  God  like  thee,  none  of  the 
powers  in  heaven  or  earth  to  be  compared 
with  thee"),  and  the  best  of  masters  to  his 
people :  "  WTio  keepest  covenant  and  mercy 
with  thy  servants  J  not  only  as  good  as  thy 
word  in  keeping  covenant,  but  better  than 
thy  word  in  keeping  mercy,  doing  that  for 
them  of  which  thou  hast  not  given  them  an 
express  promise,  provided  they  walk  before 
thee  with  all  their  heart,  are  zesdous  for  thee, 
with  an  eye  to  thee."  (2.)  He  gives  him 
thanks  for  what  he  had  done,  in  particular, 
for  his  family  (v.  24) :  "  Thou  hast  kept  with 
thy  servant  David,  as  with  thy  other  servants, 
that  which  thou  promisedst  him."  The  pro- 
mise was  a  great  favour  to  him,  his  support 
and  joy,  and  now  performance  is  the  crown 
of  it :  Thou  hast  fulfilled  it,  as  it  is  this  day. 
Fresh  experiences  of  the  truth  of  God's  pro- 
mises call  for  enlarged  praises. 

2.  He  sues  for  grace  and  favour  from  God. 
(1.)  That  God  would  perform  to  him  and 

his  the  mercy  which  he  had  promised,  v.  25, 
26.  Observe  how  this  comes  in.  He  thank- 
fully acknowledges  the  performance  of  the 
promise  in  part;  hitherto  God  had  been 
faithful  to  his  word :  "  Thou  hast  kept  with 
thy  servant  David  that  which  thou  promisedst 
him,  s»  far  that  his  son  fills  his  throne  and 
has  built  the  intended  temple ;  therefore  now 
keep  with  thy  servant  David  that  which  thou 
hast  further  promised  him,  and  which  yet  re- 
mains to  be  fulfilled  in  its  season."  Note, 
The  experiences  we  have  had  of  God's  per- 
forming his  promises  should  encourage  us  to 
depend  upon  them  and  plead  them  with  God 
and  those  who  expect  further  mercies  must 
be  thankful  for  former  mercies.  Hitherto 
God  has  helped,  2  Cor.  i.  10.  Solomon  re- 
peats the  promise  (v.  25) :  There  shall  not 
fail  thee  a  man  to  sit  on  the  throne,  not  omit- 
ting the  condition,  so  that  thy  children  take 
heed  to  their  way;  for  we  cannot  expect 
God's  performance  of  the  promise  but  upon 
our  performance  of  the  condition.  And  then 
he  humbly  begs  this  entail  (v.  26) :  Now,  O 
God  of  Israel!  let  thy  word  be  verified. 
God's  promises  (as  we  have  often  observed) 
must  be  both  the  guide  of  our  desires  and 
the  ground  of  our  hopes  and  expectations  in 
prayer.  David  had  prayed  (2  Sam.  vii.  25) , 
Lord,  do  as  thou  hast  said.  Note,  Children 
!  should  learn  of  their  godly  parents  how  to 
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(2.)  That  God  would  have  respect  to  this 
temple  which  he  had  now  taken  possession 
of,  and  that  his  eyes  might  be  continually 
open  towards  it  {v.  29),  that  he  would  gra- 
ciously own  it,  and  so  put  an  honour  upon 
it.     To  this  purpose, 

[l.]  He  premises.  First y  A  humble  ad- 
miration of  God's  gracious  condescension 
(v.  27):  "But  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the 
earth?  Can  we  imagine  that  a  Being  in- 
finitely high,  and  holy,  and  happy,  will 
stoop  so  low  as  to  let  it  be  said  of  him  that 
he  dwells  upon  the  earth  and  blesses  the 
worms  of  the  earth  with  his  presence — the 
earth,  that  is  corrupt,  and  overspread  with 
sin — cursed,  and  reserved  to  fire?  Lord, 
how  is  it?"  Secondly  J  A  humble  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  incapacity  of  the  house  he 
had  built,  though  very  capacious,  to  contain 
God :  **  The  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
thee,  for  no  place  can  include  him  who  is 
present  in  all  places ;  even  this  house  is  too 
little,  too  mean  to  be  the  residence  of  him 
that  is  infinite  in  being  and  glory."  Note, 
When  we  have  done  the  most  we  can  for 
God  we  must  acknowledge  the  infinite  dis- 
tance and  disproportion  between  us  and  him, 
between  our  services  and  his  perfections. 

[2.]  This  premised,  he  prays  in  general. 
First,  That  God  would  graciously  hear  and 
answer  the  prayer  he  was  now  praying,  v.  28. 
It  was  a  humble  prayer  (the  prayer  of  thy 
servant),  an  earnest  prayer  (such  a  prayer  as 
is  a  cry),  a  prayer  made  in  faith  (before  thee, 
as  the  Lord,  and  my  God) :  "Lord,  hearken  to 
it,  have  respect  to  it,  not  as  the  prayer  of  Is- 
rael's king  (no  man's  dignity  in  the  world, 
or  "titles  of  honour,  will  recommend  him  to 
God),  but  as  the  prayer  of  thy  servant.''  Se- 
condly, That  God  would  in  like  manner  hear 
and  answer  all  the  prayers  that  should,  at 
any  time  hereafter,  be  made  in  or  towards 
this  house  which  he  had  now  built,  and  of 
which  God  had  said,  My  name  shall  be  there 
{v.  29),  his  own  prayers  (Hearken  to  the 
prayers  which  thy  servant  shall  make),  and 
the  prayers  of  all  Israel,  and  of  every  par- 
ticular Israehte  (t?.  30) :  "  Hear  it  in  heaven, 
that  is  indeed  thy  dwelling-place,  of  which 
this  is  but  a  figure ;  and,  when  thou  hearest, 
forgive  the  sin  that  separates  between  them 
and  God,  even  theiniquity  of  their  holy  things." 
a.  He  supposes  that  God's  people  will  ever 
be  a  praying  people;  he  resolves  to  adhere 
to  that  duty  himself.  6.  He  directs  them  to 
have  an  eye,  in  their  prayers,  to  that  place 
where  God  was  pleased  to  manifest  his  glory 
as  he  did  not  any  where  else  on  earth.  None 
but  priests  might  come  into  that  place ;  but, 
when  they  worshipped  in  the  courts  of  the 
temple,  it  must  be  with  an  eye  towards  it, 
not  as  the  object  of  their  worship  (that  were 
idolatry),  but  as  an  instituted  medium  of 
iheir  worship,  helping  the  weakness  of  their 
faith,  and  typifying  the  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  true  temple,  to  whom  we 
must  have  an  eye  in  every  thing  wherein  we 
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have  to  do  with  God.  Those  that  were  at  a 
distance  looked  towards  Jerusalem,  for  the 
sake  of  the  temple,  even  when  it  was  in 
ruins,  Dan.  vi.  10.  c.  He  begs  that  God 
will  hear  the  prayers,  and  forgive  the  sins,  of 
all  that  look  this  way  in  their  prayers.  Not 
as  if  he  thought  all  the  devout  prayers  offered 
up  to  God  by  those  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  this  house,  or  regard  to  it,  were  therefore 
rejected;  but  he  desired  that  the  sensible 
tokens  of  the  divine  presence  with  which  this 
house  was  blessed  might  always  give  sensible 
encouragement  and  comfort  to  beheving  pe- 
titioners. 

[3.]  More  particularly,  he  here  puts  divers 
cases  in  which  he  supposed  application  would 
be  made  to  God  by  prayer  in  or  towards  this 
house  of  prayer. 

First,  If  God  were  appealed  to  by  an  oath 
for  the  determining  of  any  controverted  right 
between  man  and  man,  and  the  oath  were 
taken  before  this  altar,  he  prayed  that  God 
would,  in  some  way  or  other,  discover  tha 
truth,  and  judge  between  the  contending 
parties,  ».  31,  32.  He  prayed  that,  in  diffi- 
cult matters,  this  throne  of  grace  might  be  a 
throne  of  judgment,  from  which  God  would 
right  the  injured  that  believingly  appealed  to 
it,  and  punish  the  injurious  that  presump- 
tuously appealed  to  it.  It  was  usual  to  swear 
by  the  temple  and  altar  (Matt,  xxiii.  16,  18), 
which  corruption  perhaps  took  its  rise  from 
this  supposition  of  an  oath  taken,  not  by  the 
temple  or  altar,  but  at  or  near  them,  for  the 
greater  solemnity. 

Secondly,  If  the  people  of  Israel  were 
groaning  under  any  national  calamity,  or 
any  particular  Israehte  under  any  personal 
calamity,  he  desired  that  the  prayers  they 
should  make  in  or  towards  this  house  might 
be  heard  and  answered. 

a.  Incase  of  public  judgments,  war  (v.  33), 
want  of  rain  (v.  35),  famine,  or  pestilence 
(v.  37),  and  he  ends  with  an  et  cetera — any 
plague  or  sickness;  for  no  calamity  befals 
other  people  which  may  not  befal  God's  Is- 
rael. Now  he  supposes,  (a.)  That  the  cause 
of  the  judgment  would  be  sin,  and  nothing 
else.  "  If  they  be  smitten  before  the  enemy,  if 
there  be  no  rain,  it  is  because  they  have  sinned 
against  thee."  It  is  sin  that  makes  all  the 
mischief,  (b.)  That  the  consequence  of  the 
judgment  would  be  that  they  would  cry  to 
God,  and  make  supplication  to  him  in  or  to- 
wards that  house.  Those  that  slighted  him 
before  would  sohcit  him  then.  Lord,  in 
trouble  have  they  visited  thee.  In  their  afflic- 
tions they  will  seek  me  early  and  earnestly, 
(c.)  That  the  condition  of  the  removal  of  the 
judgment  was  something  more  than  barely 
praying  for  it.  He  could  not,  he  would  not, 
ask  that  their  prayer  might  be  answered  un- 
less they  did  also  turn  from  their  sin  {v.  35) 
and  turn  again  to  God  (v.  33),  that  is,  unless 
they  did  truly  repent  and  reform.  On  no 
other  terms  may  we  look  for  salvation  in  this 
world  or  the  other.     But,  if  they  did  thus 
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qualify  themselves  for  mercy,  he  prays,  [a.] 
ITiat  God  would  hear  from  heaven,  his  holy 
temple  above,  to  which  they  must  look, 
through  this  temple.  [6.]  That  he  would 
forgive  their  sin ;  for  then  only  are  judg- 
ments removed  in  mercy  when  sin  is  par- 
doned, [c]  That  he  would  teach  them  the 
good  way  wherein  they  should  walk,  by  his 
Spirit,  with  his  word  and  prophets ;  and  thus 
they  might  be  both  profited  by  their  trouble 
(for  blessed  is  the  man  whom  God  chastens  and 
teaches),  and  prepared  for  deliverance,  which 
then  comes  in  love  when  it  finds  us  brought 
back  to  the  good  way  of  God  and  duty,  [rf.] 
That  he  would  then  remove  the  judgment, 
and  redress  the  grievance,  whatever  it  might 
be — not  only  accept  the  prayer,  but  give  in 
the  mercy  prayed  for. 

b.  In  case  of  personal  afflictions,  v.  38 — 40. 
"  If  any  man  of  Israel  has  an  errand  to  thee, 
here  let  him  find  thee,  here  let  him  find 
favour  with  thee."  He  does  not  mention 
particulars,  so  numerous,  so  various,  are  the 
grievances  of  the  children  of  men.  (a.)  He 
supposes  that  the  complainants  themselves 
would  very  sensibly  feel  their  own  burden, 
and  would  open  that  case  to  God  which 
otherwise  they  kept  to  themselves  and 
did  not  make  any  man  acquainted  with : 
They  shall  know  every  man  the  plague  of  his 
own  heart,  what  it  is  that  pains  him,  and  (as 
we  say)  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  shall 
spread  their  hands,  that  is,  spread  their  case, 
as  Hezekiah  spread  the  letter,  in  prayer,  to- 
wards this  house  ;  whether  the  trouble  be  of 
body  or  mind,  they  shall  represent  it  before 
God.  Inward  burdens  seem  especially  meant. 
Sin  is  the  plague  of  our  own  heart ;  our  in- 
dwelling corruptions  are  our  spiritual  dis- 
eases. Every  Israelite  indeed  endeavours  to 
know  these,  that  he  may  mortify  them  and 
watch  against  the  risings  of  them.  These 
he  complains  of.  This  is  the  burden  he  groans 
under  :  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  These 
drive  him  to  his  knees,  drive  him  to  the 
sanctuary.  Lamenting  these,  he  spreads  forth 
his  hands  in  prayer,  {b.)  He  refers  all  cases 
of  this  kind,  that  should  be  brought  hither, 
to  God.  [a.]  To  his  omniscience :  Thou, 
even  thou  only,  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  the 
children  of  men,  not  only  the  plagues  of  their 
hearts,  their  several  wants  and  burdens" 
(these  he  knows,  but  he  will  know  them 
from  us),  "  but  the  desire  and  intent  of  the 
heart,  the  sincerity  or  hypocrisy  of  it.  Thou 
knowest  which  prayer  comes  from  the  heart, 
and  which  from  the  lips  only."  The  hearts 
of  kings  are  not  unsearchable  to  God.  [6.] 
To  his  justice  :  Give  to  every  man  according 
to  his  ways  J  and  he  will  not  fail  to  do  so, 
by  the  rules  of  grace,  not  the  law,  for  then 
we  should  all  be  undone,  [c]  To  his  mercy : 
Hear,  and  forgive,  and  do  {v.  39),  that  they 
may  fear  thee  all  their  days,  v.  40.  This  use 
we  should  make  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  us 
in  hearing  our  prayers  and  forgiving  our 
sins,  we  should  thereby  be  engaged  to  fear 
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him  while  we  live.  Fear  the  Lord  and  his 
goodness.  There  is  forgiveness  with  him,  that 
he  may  be  feared. 

c.  The  case  of  the  stranger  that  is  not  an 
Israelite  is  next  mentioned,  a  proselyte  that 
comes  to  the  temple  to  pray  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  being  convinced  of  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  worshipping  the  gods  of  his 
country,  (a.)  He  supposed  that  there  would 
be  many  such  (v.  41,  42),  that  the  fame  of 
God's  great  works  which  he  had  wrought  for 
Israel,  by  which  he  proved  himself  to  be 
above  all  gods,  nay,  to  be  God  alone,  would 
reach  to  distant  countries  :  "  Those  that  live 
remote  shall  hear  of  thy  strong  hand,  and  thy 
stretched-out  arm;  and  this  will  bring  all 
thinking  considerate  people  to  pray  towards 
this  house,  that  they  may  obtain  the  favour 
of  a  God  that  is  able  to  do  them  a  real  kmd- 
ness."  (b.)  He  begged  that  God  would  accept 
and  answer  the  proselyte's  prayer  (v.  43) :  Do 
according  to  all  that  the  stranger  calleth  to 
thee  for.  Thus  early,  thus  ancient,  were  the 
indications  of  favour  towards  the  sinners  of 
the  Gentiles:  as  there  was  then  one  law  for 
the  native  and  for  the  stranger  (Exod.  xii.  49), 
so  there  was  one  gospel  for  both.  (c.) 
Herein  he  aimed  at  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
propagating  of  the  knowledge  of  him :  "  O 
let  the  stranger,  in  a  special  manner,  speed 
well  in  his  addresses,  that  he  may  carry 
away  with  him  to  his  own  country  a  good 
report  of  the  God  of  Israel,  that  all  people 
may  know  thee  and  fear  thee  (and,  if  they 
know  thee  aright,  they  will  fear  thee)  as  do 
thy  people  Israel."  So  far  was  Solomon  from 
monopolizing  the  knowledge  and  service  of 
Godj  and  wishing  to  have  them  confined  to 
Israel  only  (which  was  the  envious  desire  of 
the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles),  that  he  prayed  that  all  people  might 

fear  God  as  Israel  did.  Would  to  God  that 
all  the  children  of  men  might  receive  the 
adoption,  and  be  made  God's  children !  Fa- 
ther, thus  glorify  thy  name. 

d.  The  case  of  an  army  going  forth  to 
battle  is  next  recommended  by  Solomon  to 
the  divine  favour.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
army  is  encamped  at  a  distance,  somewhere 
a  great  way  off,  sent  by  divine  order  against 
the  enemy,  v.  44.  "When  they  are  ready  to 
engage,  and  consider  the  perils  and  doubtful 
issues  of  battle,  and  put  up  a  prayer  to  God 
for  protection  and  success,  with  their  eye  to- 
wards this  city  and  temple,  then  hear  their 
prayer,  encourage  their  hearts,  strengthen 
their  hands,  cover  their  heads,  and  so  main- 
tain their  cause  and  give  them  victory." 
Soldiers  in  the  field  must  not  think  it  enough 
that  those  who  tarry  at  home  pray  for  them, 
but  must  pray  for  themselves,  and  they  are 
here  encouraged  to  hope  for  a  gracious  an- 
swer. Praying  should  always  go  along  with 
fighting. 

e.  The  case  of  poor  captives  is  the  last 
that  is  here  mentioned  as  a  proper  object  of 
divine  compassion,     (a.)  He  supposes  that 
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He  knew  them,  and  him-  blessed  all  the  congregation  of  Israel 

with  a  loud  ^ 
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Israel  will  sin 

Belf,  and  the  nature  of  man,  too  well  to  think 
this  a  foreign  supposition ;  for  there  is  no 
man  that  sinneth  not,  that  does  not  enough 
to  justify  God  in  the  severest  rebukes  of  his 
providence,  no  man  but  what  is  in  danger  of 
falling  into  gross  sin,  and  will  if  God  leave 
him  to  himself,  (i.)  He  supposes,  what  may 
well  be  expected,  that,  if  Israel  revolt  from 
God,  God  will  be  angry  with  them,  and  deliver 
them  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  to  be 
carried  captive  into  a  strange  country,  v.  46. 
(c.)  He  then  supposes  that  they  will  bethink 
themselves,  will  consider  their  ways  (for 
afflictions  put  men  upon  consideration),  and, 
when  once  they  are  brought  to  consider, 
they  will  repent  and  pray,  will  confess  their 
sins,  and  humble  themselves,  saying,  We 
have  sinned  and  have  done  perversely  {v.  47), 
and  in  the  land  of  their  enemies  will  return 
to  God,  whom  they  had  forsaken  in  their 
own  land,  (jd.)  He  supposes  that  in  their 
prayers  they  will  look  towards  their  own 
land,  the  holy  land,  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city, 
and  the  temple,  the  holy  house,  and  directs 
them  so  to  do  {v.  48),  for  his  sake  who  gave 
them  that  land,  chose  that  city,  and  to  whose 
honour  that  house  was  built,  (e.)  He  prays 
that  then  God  would  hear  their  prayers,  for- 
give their  sins,  plead  their  cause,  and  incline 
their  enemies  to  have  compassion  on  them,  v. 
49,  50.  God  has  all  hearts  in  his  hand,  and 
can,  when  he  pleases,  turn  the  strongest 
stream  the  contrary  way,  and  make  those  to 
pity  his  people  who  have  been  their  most 
cruel  persecutors.  See  this  prayer  answered, 
Ps.  cvi;  46.  He  made  them  to  be  pitied  of 
those  that  carried  them  captive,  which,  if  it 
did  not  release  them,  yet  eased  their  cap- 
tivity. (/".)  He  pleads  their  relation  to  God, 
and  his  interest  in  them:  "They  are  thy 
people,  whom  thou  hast  taken  into  thy  co- 
venant and  under  thy  care  and  conduct,  thy 
inheritance,  from  which,  more  than  from 
any  other  nation,  thy  rent  and  tribute  of 
glory  issue  and  arise  {v.  51),  separated  from 
among  all  people  to  be  so  and  by  distin- 
guishing favours  appropriated  to  thee,"  v.  53. 
Lastly,  After  all  these  particulars,  he  con- 
cludes with  this  general  request,  that  God 
would  hearken  to  all  his  praying  people  in 
all  that  they  call  unto  him  for,  v.  52.  No 
place  now,  under  the  gospel,  can  be  imagined 
to  add  any  acceptableness  to  the  prayers 
made  in  or  towards  it,  as  the  temple  then 
did.  That  was  a  shadow:  the  substance  is 
Christ;  whatever  we  ask  in  his  name,  it  shall 
be  given  us 

54  And  it  was  so,  that  when  So- 
lomon had  made  an  end  of  praying 
all  this  prayer  and  supplication  unto 
the  Lord,  he  arose  from  before  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  from  kneeling  on 
his  knees  with  his  hands  spread  up 
to  heaven.     55  And  he   stood,  and 


a  loud  voice,  saying,  56  Blessed 
be  the  Lord,  that  hath  given  rest 
unto  his  people  Israel,  according  to 
all  that  he  promised  :  there  hath  not 
failed  one  word  of  all  his  good  pro- 
mise, v/hich  he  promised  by  the  hand 
of  Moses  his  servant.  57  The  Lord 
our  God  be  with  us,  as  he  was  with 
our  fathers  :  let  him  not  leave  us, 
nor  forsake  us  :  58  That  he  may  in- 
cline our  hearts  unto  him,  to  walk  in 
all  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments, and  his  statutes,  and  his 
judgments,  which  he  commanded  our 
fathers.  59  And  let  these  my  words, 
wherewith  I  have  made  supplication 
before  the  Lord,  be  nigh  unto  the 
Lord  our  God  day  and  night,  that 
he  maintain  the  cause  of  his  servant, 
and  the  cause  of  his  people  Israel  at 
all  times,  as  the  matter  shall  require : 
60  That  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
may  know  that  the  Lord  is  God,  and 
that  there  is  none  else.  61  Let  your 
heart  therefore  be  perfect  with  the 
Lord  our  God,  to  v/alk  in  his  sta- 
tutes, and  to  keep  his  command- 
ments, as  at  this  day. 

Solomon,  after  his  sermon  in  Ecclesiastes, 
gives  us  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter; 
so  he  does  here,  after  this  long  prayer ;  it  is 
called  his  blessing  the  people,  v.  55.  He  pro- 
nounced it  standing,  that  he  might  be  the 
better  heard,  and  because  he  blessed  as  one 
having  authority.  Never  were  words  more 
fitly  spoken,  nor  more  pertinently.  Never 
Avas  congregation  dismissed  with  that  which 
was  more  likely  to  affect  them  and  abide 
with  them. 

I.  He  gives  God  the  glory  of  the  great 
and  kind  things  he  had  done  for  Israel,  v. 
56.  He  stood  up  to  bless  the  congregation 
{v.  55),  but  began  with  blessing  God ;  for 
we  must  in  every  thing  give  thanks.  Do  we 
expect  God  should  do  well  for  us  and  ours  ? 
let  us  take  all  occasions  to  speak  well  of  him 
and  his.  He  blesses  God  who  has  given,  he 
does  not  say  wealth,  and  honour,  and  power, 
and  victory,  to  Israel,  but  rest,  as  if  that 
were  a  blessing  more  valuable  than  any  of 
those.  Let  not  those  who  have  rest  under- 
value that  blessing,  though  they  want  some 
others.  He  compares  the  blessings  God  had 
bestowed  upon  them  with  the  promises  he 
had  given  them,  that  God  might  have  the 
honour  of  his  faithfulness  and  the  truth  of 
that  word  of  his  which  he  has  magnified 
above  all  his  name.  1.  He  refers  to  the  j^ro- 
mises  given  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  as  he  did 
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(v.  15,  24)  to  those  which  were  made  to 
David.  There  were  promises  given  by  Mo- 
ses, as  well  as  precepts.  It  was  long  ere 
God  gave  Israel  the  promised  rest,  but  they 
had  it  at  last,  after  many  trials.  The  day 
will  come  when  God's  spiritual  Israel  will 
rest  from  all  their  labours.  2.  He  does,  as 
it  were,  write  a  receipt  in  full  on  the  back  of 
these  bonds :  There  has  not  failed  one  word 
of  all  his  good  promises.  This  discharge  he 
gives  in  the  name  of  all  Israel,  to  the  ever- 
lasting honour  of  the  divine  faithfulness, 
and  the  everlasting  encouragement  of  all 
those  that  build  upon  the  divine  promises. 

II.  He  blesses  himself  and  the  congrega- 
tion, expressing  his  earnest  desire  and  hope 
of  these  four  things : — 1.  The  presence  of 
God  with  them,  which  is  all  in  all  to  the  hap- 
piness of  a  church  and  nation  and  of  every 
particular  person.  This  great  congregation 
was  now  shortly  to  be  scattered,  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  they  would  ever  be  all  to- 
gether again  in  this  world.  Solomon  there- 
fore dismisses  them  with  this  blessing :  "  The 
Lord  be  present  with  us,  and  that  will  be 
comfort  enough  when  we  are  absent  from 
each  other.  The  Lord  our  God  be  with  us, 
as  he  was  with  our  fathers  (u.  57);  let  him 
not  leave  us,  let  him  be  to  us  to  day,  and  to 
ours  for  ever,  what  he  was  to  those  that 
went  before  us."  2.  The  power  of  his  grace 
upon  them  :  "  Let  him  be  with  us,  and  con- 
tinue with  us,  not  that  he  may  enlarge  our 
coasts  and  increase  our  wealth,  but  that  he 
may  incline  our  hearts  to  himself,  to  walk  in 
all  his  ways  and  to  keep  his  commandments," 
V.  58.  Spiritual  blessings  are  the  best  bless- 
ings, with  which  we  should  covet  earnestly 
to  be  blessed.  Our  hearts  are  naturally 
averse  to  our  duty,  and  apt  to  dechne  from 
God;  it  is  his  grace  that  inclines  them, 
grace  that  must  be  obtained  by  prayer-  3. 
An  answer  to  the  prayer  he  had  now 
made :  "  Let  these  my  words  be  nigh  unto 
the  Lord  our  God  day  and  night,  v.  59.  Let 
a  gracious  return  be  made  to  every  prayer 
that  shall  be  made  here,  and  that  will  be  a 
continual  answer  to  this  prayer."  What 
Solomon  asks  here  for  his  prayer  is  still 
granted  in  the  intercession  of  Christ,  of 
which  his  supplication  was  a  type;  that 
powerful  prevailing  intercession  is  before  the 
Lord  our  God  day  and  night,  for  our  great 
Advocate  attends  continually  to  this  very 
thing,  anu  we  may  depend  upon  him  to 
maintain  our  cause  (against  the  adversary 
that  accuses  us  day  and  night.  Rev.  xii.  10) 
and  the  common  cause  of  his  people  Israel, 
at  all  times,  upon  all  occasions,  as  the  matter 
shall  require,  so  as  to  speak  for  us  the  word 
of  the  day  in  its  day,  as  the  original  here 
reads  it,  from  which  we  shall  receive  grace 
sufficient,  suitable,  and  seasonable,  in  every 
time  of  need.  4.  The  glorifying  of  God  in 
the  enlargement  of  his  kingdom  among  men. 
Let  Israel  be  thus  blessed,  thus  favoured  ;  I  santness. 
hot  that  all  people  may  become  tributaries  |  I.  They  had  abundant  joy  and  satisfac- 
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to  us  (Solomon  sees  his  kingdom  as  great  as 
he  desires),  but  that  all  people  may  know  that 
the  Lord  is  God,  and  he  only,  and  may  come 
ind  worship  him,  v.  60.  With  this  Solomon's 
prayers,  like  the  prayers  of  his  father  David, 
the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended  (Ps.  Lxxii.  19, 20): 
Let  the  whole  earth  be  filed  with  his  glory. 
We  cannot  close  our  prayers  with  a  better 
summary  than  this.  Father,  glorify  thy  name. 

III.  He  solemnly  charges  his  people  to 
continue  and  persevere  in  their  duty  to  God. 
Having  spoken  to  God  for  them,  he  here 
speaks  from  God  to  them,  and  those  only 
would  fare  the  better  for  his  prayers  that 
were  made  better  by  his  preaching.  His 
admonition,  at  parting,  is,  "  Let  your  heart 
be  perfect  with  the  Lord  our  God,  v.  61. 
Let  your  obedience  be  universal,  without 
dividing — upright,  without  dissembling — 
constant,  without  dechning;"  this  is  evan- 
gelical perfection. 

62  And  the  king,  and  all  Israel 
with  him,  offered  sacrifice  before  the 
Lord.  63  And  Solomon  offered  a 
sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  which  he 
offered  imto  the  Lord,  two  and 
twenty  thousand  oxen,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  sheep.  So  the 
king  and  all  the  children  of  Israel 
dedicated  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
64  The  same  day  did  the  king  hallow 
the  middle  of  the  court  that  was  be- 
fore the  house  of  the  Lord  :  for 
there  he  offered  burnt  offerings,  and 
meat  offerings,  and  the  fat  of  the 
peace  offerings :  because  the  brasen 
altar  that  was  before  the  Lord  was 
too  little  to  receive  the  burnt  offer- 
ings, and  meat  offerings,  and  the  fat 
of  the  peace  offerings.  65  And  at 
that  time  Solomon  held  a  feast,  and 
all  Israel  with  him,  a  great  congre- 
gation, from  the  entering  in  of  Ha- 
math  unto  the  river  of  Egypt,  before 
the  Lord  our  God,  seven  days  and 
seven  days,  even  fourteen  days.  66 
On  the  eighth  day  he  sent  the  people 
away :  and  they  blessed  the  king, 
and  went  unto  their  tents  joyful  and 
glad  of  heart  for  all  the  goodness  that 
the  Lord  had  done  for  David  his 
servant,  and  for  Israel  his  people. 

We  read  before  that  Judah  and  Israel 
were  eating  and  drinking,  and  very  cheerful 
under  their  own  vines  and  fig-trees;  here 
we  have  them  so  in  God's  courts.  Now 
they  found  Solomon's  words  true  concerning 
Wisdom's  ways,  that  they  are  ways  of  plea- 
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tion  while  they  attended  at  God's  house,  for 
there,  1.  Solomon  offered  a  great  sacrifice, 
22,000  oxen  and  120,000  sheep,  enough  to 
have  drained  the  country  of  cattle  if  it  had 
not  been  a  very  fruitful  land.  The  heathen 
thought  themselves  very  generous  when  they 
offered  sacrifices  by  hundreds  (hecatomhs  they 
called  them),  but  Solomon  out-did  them :  he 
offered  them  by  thousands.  When  Moses 
dedicated  his  altar,  the  peace-offerings  were 
twenty-four  bullocks,  and  of  rams,  goats,  and 
lambs,  180  (Num.  vii.  88);  then  the  people 
were  poor,  but  now  that  they  had  increased 
in  wealth  more  was  expected  from  them. 
Where  God  sows  plentifully  he  must  reap 
accordingly.  All  these  sacrifices  could  not 
be  offered  in  one  day,  but  in  the  several  days 
of  the  feast.  Thirty  oxen  a  day  served  So- 
lomon's table,  but  thousands  shall  go  to 
God's  altar.  Few  are  thus  minded,  to  spend 
more  on  their  souls  than  on  their  bodies. 
The  flesh  of  the  peace-offerings,  which  be- 
longed to  the  offerer,  it  is  likely,  Solomon 
treated  the  people  with.  Christ  fed  those 
who  attended  him.  The  brazen  altar  was 
not  large  enough  to  receive  all  these  sacri- 
fices, so  that,  to  serve  the  present  occasion, 
they  were  forced  to  offer  many  of  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  court,  (v.  64),  some  think  on 
altars,  altars  of  earth  or  stone,  erected  for  the 
purpose  and  taken  down  when  the  solemnity 
was  over,  others  think  on  the  bare  ground. 
Those  that  will  be  generous  in  serving  God 
need  not  stint  themselves  for  want  of  room 
and  occasion  to  be  so.  2.  He  kept  a  feast, 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  as  it  should  seem, 
after  the  feast  of  dedication,  and  both  to- 
gether lasted  fourteen  days  (v.  65),  yet  they 
said  not.  Behold,  what  a  weariness  is  this  J 

II.  They  carried  this  joy  and  satisfaction 
with  them  to  their  own  houses.  When  they 
were  dismissed  they  blessed  the  king  (v.  66), 
applauded  him,  admired  him,  and  returned 
him  the  thanks  of  the  congregation,  and  then 
went  to  their  tents  joyful  and  glad  of  heart, 
all  easy  and  pleased.  God's  goodness  was 
the  matter  of  their  joy,  so  it  should  be  of 
ours  at  all  times.  They  rejoiced  in  God's 
blessing  both  on  the  royal  family  and  on  the 
kingdom ;  thus  should  we  go  home  rejoicing 
from  holy  ordinances,  and  go  on  our  way 
rejoicing  for  God's  goodness  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  (of  whom  David  his  servant  was  a  type, 
in  the  advancement  and  establishment  of  his 
throne,  pursuant  to  the  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion), and  to  all  believers,  his  spiritual  Israel, 
in  their  sanctification  and  consolation,  pur- 
suant to  the  covenant  of  grace.  If  we  rejoice 
not  herein  always  it  is  our  own  fault. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Id  this  chapter  we  have,  I.  The  aniwer  which  God,  fn  a  viiion, 
gave  to  Solomon's  prayer,  and  the  terms  he  settled  with  him, 
ver.  1—9.  II.  The  interchangingof  frraleful  kindnesses  between 
Solumonand  Hiram,  ver.  10 — 14.  111.  His  workmen  and  build- 
ings, ver.  15—24.  IV.  His  devotion,  ver.  25.  V.  His  trading 
navy,  ver.  26 — 23. 
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ND  it  came  to  pass,  when  Solo- 
mon had  finished  the  building  of 
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the   house   of   the   Lord,   and   the 
king's  house,  and  all  Solomon's  de- 
sire which  he  was  pleased  to  do,     2 
That  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon 
the  second  time,  as  he  had  appeared 
unto   him   at    Gibeon.     3  And    the 
Lord  said  unto  him,  I  have  heard 
thy  prayer  and  thy  supplication,  that 
thou  hast  made  before  me :    I  have 
hallowed  this  house,  which  thou  hast 
built,  to  put  my  name  there  for  ever  ; 
and  mine  eyes  and  mine  heart  shall 
be  there  perpetually.     4  And  if  thou 
wilt  walk  before  me,  as  David  thy 
father  walked,  in  integrity  of  heart, 
and  in  uprightness,  to  do  according 
to  all  that  I  have  commanded  thee, 
and  wilt  keep  my  statutes  and  my 
judgments  :     5  Then  I  will  estabHsh 
the  throne  of  thy  kingdom  upon  Is- 
rael for  ever,  as  I  promised  to  David 
thy  father,  saying,  There   shall   not 
fail  thee  a  man  upon  the  throne  of 
Israel.     6  But  if  ye  shall  at  all  turn 
from  following  me,  ye  or  your  child- 
ren, and  will  not  keep  my  command- 
ments and  my  statutes  which  I  have 
set  before   you,   but   go   and   serve 
other  gods,  and  worship  them  :     7 
Then  will  I  cut  off  Israel  out  of  the 
land  which  I  have  given  them ;  and 
this  house,  which  I  have  hallowed  for 
my  name,  will  I  cast  out  of  my  sight ; 
and  Israel  shall  be  a  proverb  and  a 
byword  among  all  people.     8  And  at 
this  house,  which  is  high,  every  one 
that  passeth  by  it  shall  be  astonished, 
and  shall  hiss ;  and   they  shall  say. 
Why  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto 
this  land,  and  to  this  house  ?     9  And 
they  shall  answer.  Because  they  for- 
sook   the    Lord    their    God,    who 
brought  forth  their  fathers  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  have  taken  hold 
upon   other    gods,    and    have    wor- 
shipped   them,   and    served    them : 
therefore   hath   the   Lord    brought 
upon  them  all  this  evil. 

God  had  given  a  real  answer  to  Solomon's 
prayer,  and  tokens  of  his  acceptance  of  it, 
immediately,  by  the  fre  from  heaven  which 
consumed  the  sacrifices  (as  we  find  2  Chron. 
vii.  1) ;  but  here  we  have  a  more  express  and 
distinct  answer  to  it.     Observe, 

I.  In  what  way  God  gave  him  this  answer. 
Reappeared  to  him,  as  he  had  done  at  Gibeon, 
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in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  in  a  dream  or 
vision,  r.  2.  The  comparing  of  it  with  that 
intimates  that  it  was  the  very  night  after  he 
had  finished  the  solemnities  of  his  festival, 
for  so  that  was,  2  Chron.  i.  6,  7-  And  then 
V.  1,  speaking  of  Solomon's  finishing  all  his 
buildings,  which  was  not  till  many  years  after 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  must  be  read 
thus,  Solomon  finished  (as  it  is  2  Chron.  vii. 
1 1),  and  V.  2  must  be  read,  and  the  Lord  had 
appeared. 

II.  The  purport  of  this  answer.  1.  He 
assures  him  of  his  special  presence  in  the 
temple  he  had  built,  in  answer  to  the  prayer 
he  had  made  (v.  3) :  I  have  hallowed  this 
house.  Solomon  had  dedicated  it,  but  it  was 
God's  prerogative  to  hallow  it — to  sanctify 
or  consecrate  it  Men  cannot  make  a  place 
holy,  yet  what  we,  in  sincerity,  devote  to  God, 
we  may  hope  he  will  graciously  accept  as  his ; 
and  his  eyes  and  his  heart  shall  be  upon  it. 
Apply  it  to  persons,  the  living  temples. 
Those  whom  God  hallows  or  sanctifies,  whom 
he  sets  apart  for  himself,  have  his  eye,  his 
heart,  his  love  and  care,  and  this  perpetually. 
2.  He  shows  him  that  he  and  his  people  were 
for  the  future  upon  their  good  behaviour. 
Let  them  not  be  secure  now,  as  if  they  might 
live  as  they  please  now  that  they  have  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  among  them,  Jer.  vii.  4. 
No,  this  house  was  designed  to  protect  them 
m  their  allegiance  to  God,  l)ut  not  m  their 
rebellion  or  disobedience.  God  deals  plainly 
with  us,  sets  before  us  good  and  evil,  the 
blessing  and  the  curse,  and  lets  us  know 
what  we  must  trust  to.  God  here  tells  So- 
lomon, (1.)  That  the  establishment  of  his 
kingdom  depended  upon  the  constancy  of  his 
obedience  (v.  4,  5) :  "  Jf  thou  wilt  walk  before 
me  as  David  did,  who  left  thee  a  good  ex- 
ample and  encouragement  enough  to  follow 
it  (an  advantage  thou  wilt  be  accountable  for 
if  thou  do  not  improve  it),  if  thou  wilt  walk 
as  he  did,  in  integrity  of  heart  and  upright- 
ness" (for  that  is  the  main  matter — no  religion 
without  sincerity),  "  then  I  will  establish  the 
throne  of  thy  kingdom,  and  not  otherwise," 
for  on  that  condition  the  promise  was  made, 
Ps.  cxxxii.  12.  If  we  perform  our  part  of 
the  covenant,  God  will  not  fail  to  perform 
his  ;  if  we  improve  the  grace  God  has  given 
us,  he  will  confirm  us  to  the  end-  Let  not 
the  children  of  godly  parents  expect  tne  entail 
of  the  blessing,  unless  they  tread  m  the  steps 
of  those  that  have  gone  before  them  to  heaven, 
and  keep  up  the  virtue  and  piety  of  their  an- 
cestors. (2.)  That  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom 
would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  his  or 
his  children's  apostasy  from  God  (v.  6) : 
"  But  know  thou,  and  let  thy  family  and 
kingdom  know  it,  and  be  admonished  by  it, 
that  if  you  shall  altogether  turn  from  following 
me"  (so  it  is  thought  it  should  be  read),  "  if 
you  forsake  my  service,  desert  my  altar,  and 
go  and  serve  other  gods"  (for  that  was  the 
covenant-breaking  sin),  "  if  you  or  your 
children  break  off  from  me,  this  house  will 
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not  save  you.  But,  [l.]  Israel,  though  a 
holy  nation,  will  be  cut  oflf  (v.  7),  by  one 
judgment  after  another,  till  they  become  .{ 
proverb  and  a  by-word,  and  the  most  des- 
picable people  under  the  sun,  though  now 
the  most  honourable."  This  supposes  the 
destruction  of  the  royal  family,  though  it  is 
not  particularly  threatened ;  the  king  is,  of 
course,  undone,  if  the  kingdom  be.  [2.] 
"  The  temple,  though  a  holy  house,  which 
God  himself  has  hallowed  for  his  name, 
shall  be  abandoned  and  laid  desolate  (v. 
S,  9)  •  This  house  which  is  high."  They  prided 
themselves  in  the  stateliness  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  structure,  but  let  them  know 
that  it  is  not  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  God's  judgments,  if  they  vilify  it  so  as  to 
exchange  it  for  groves  and  idol-temples,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  magnify  it  so  as  to 
think  it  will  secure  the  favour  of  God  to  them 
though  they  ever  so  much  corrupt  them- 
selves. This  house  which  is  high.  Those  that 
now  pass  by  it  are  astonished  at  the  bulk  and 
beauty  of  it ;  the  richness,  contrivance,  and 
workmanship,  are  admired  by  all  spectators, 
and  it  is  called  a  stupendous  fabric ;  but,  if 
you  forsake  God,  its  height  will  make  its 
fall  the  more  amazing,  and  those  that  pass 
by  will  be  as  much  astonished  at  its  ruins, 
while  the  guilty,  self-convicted,  self-con- 
demned, Israelites,  will  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge, with  shame,  that  they  themselves  were 
the  ruin  of  it ;  for  when  it  shall  be  asked. 
Why  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  to  his  house F 
they  cannot  but  answer.  It  was  because  they 
forsook  the  Lord  their  God.  See  Deut.  xxix. 
24,  25.  Their  sin  will  be  read  in  their  pu- 
nishment. They  deserted  the  temple,  and 
therefore  God  deserted  it ;  they  profaned  it 
with  their  sins  and  laid  it  common,  and  there- 
fore God  profaned  it  with  his  judgments  and 
laid  it  waste.  God  gave  Solomon  fair  warn- 
ing of  this,  now  that  he  had  newly  built  and 
dedicated  it,  that  he  and  his  people  might  not 
be  high-minded,  but  fear. 

10  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  when  Solomon  had 
built  the  two  houses,  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  king's  house,  II 
{Noiv  Hiram  the  king  of  Tyre  had 
furnished  Solomon  with  cedar  trees 
and  fir  trees,  and  with  gold,  according 
to  all  his  desire,)  that  then  king  Solo- 
mon gave  Hiram  twenty  cities  in  the 
land  of  Galilee.  12  And  Hiram  came 
out  from  Tyre  to  see  the  cities  which 
Solomon  had  given  him;  and  they 
pleased  him  not.  13  And  he  said, 
What  cities  are  these  which  thou 
hast  given  me,  my  brother  ?  And  he 
called  them  the  land  of  Cabul  unto 
this  day.  14  And  Hiram  sent  to  the 
king  sixscore  talents  of  gold. 
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What  agreement  was  made  between  Solo- 
mon and  Hiram,  when  the  building-work 
was  to  be  begun,  we  read  before,  ch.  v.  Here 
we  have  an  account  of  their  fair  and  friendly 
parting  when  the  work  was  done.  1.  Hiram 
made  good  his  bargain  to  the  utmost.  He 
had  furnished  Solomon  with  materials  for  his 
buildings,  according  to  all  his  desire  {v.  11), 
and  with  gold,  v.  15.  So  far  was  he  from 
envying  Solomon's  growing  greatness  and 
reputation,  and  being  jealous  of  him,  that  he 
helped  to  magnify  him.  Solomon's  power, 
with  Solomon's  wisdom,  needs  not  be  dreaded 
by  any  of  his  neighbours.  God  honours  him; 
therefore  Hiram  will.  2.  Solomon,  no  doubt, 
made  good  his  bargain,  and  gave  Hiram /ooftf 
for  his  household,  as  was  agreed,  ch.  v.  9- 
But  here  we  are  told  that,  over  and  above 
that,  he  gave  him  twenty  cities  (small  ones 
we  may  suppose,  like  those  mentioned  here, 
V.  19)  in  the  land  of  Galilee,  r.  11.  It  should 
seem,  these  were  not  allotted  to  any  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  (for  the  border  of  Asher  came 
up  to  them.  Josh.  xix.  27,  which  intimates 
that  it  did  not  include  them),  but  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  natives  till  Solomon  made 
himself  master  of  them,  and  then  made  a  pre- 
sent of  them  to  Hiram.  It  becomes  those 
that  are  great  and  good  to  be  generous.  Hi- 
ram came  to  see  these  cities,  and  did  not  like 
them  (v.  12)  :  They  pleased  him  not.  He 
called  the  country  the  land  of  Cabul,  a  Phe- 
nician  word  (says  Josephus)  which  signifies 
displeasing,  v.  13.  He  therefore  returned 
them  to  Solomon  (as  we  find,  2  Chron.  viii. 
2),  who  repaired  them,  and  then  caused  the 
children  of  Israel  to  inhabit  them,  which  in- 
timates that  before  they  did  not ;  but,  when 
Solomon  received  back  what  he  had  given, 
no  doubt  he  honourably  gave  Hiram  an 
equivalent  in  something  else.  But  what 
shall  we  think  of  this  ?  Did  Solomon  act 
meanly  in  giving  Hiram  what  was  not  worth 
his  acceptance  ?  Or  was  Hiram  humour- 
some  and  hard  to  please  ?  I  am  willing  to 
believe  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  country  was  truly  valuable,  and  so  were 
the  cities  in  it,  but  not  agreeable  to  Hiram's  ge- 
nius. The  Tyrians  were  merchants,  trading 
men,  that  lived  in  fine  houses,  and  became 
rich  by  navigation,  but  knew  not  how  to 
value  a  country  that  was  fit  for  corn  and  pas- 
ture (that  was  business  that  lay  out  of  their 
way) ;  and  therefore  Hiram  desired  Solomon 
to  take  them  again,  he  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  them,  and,  if  he  would  please  to  gratify 
him,  let  it  be  in  his  own  element,  by  becoming 
his  partner  in  trade,  as  we  find  he  did,  v.  27- 
Hiram,  who  was  used  to  the  clean  streets  of 
Tyre,  could  by  no  means  agree  with  the  miry 
lanes  in  the  land  of  Cabul,  whereas  the  best 
lands  have  commonly  the  worst  roads  through 
them.  See  how  the  providence  of  God  suits 
both  the  accommodation  of  this  earth  to  the 
various  dispositions  of  men  and  the  disposi- 
tions of  men  to  the  various  accommodations 
of  the  earth,  and  all  for  the  good  of  mankind 
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m  general.  Some  take  delight  in  husbandry, 
and  wonder  what  pleasure  sailors  can  take  on 
a  rough  sea  ;  others  take  as  much  delight  in 
navigation,  and  wonder  what  pleasure  hus- 
bandmen can  take  in  a  dirty  country,  like  the 
land  of  Cabul.  It  is  so  in  many  other  in- 
stances, in  which  we  may  observe  the  wisdom 
of  him  whose  all  souls  are  and  all  lands. 

15  And  this  is  the  reason  of  the 
levy  which  king  Solomon  raised ;  for 
to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
his  own  house,  and  Millo,  and  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  Hazor,  and 
Megiddo,  and  Gezer.  IG  For  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Egypt  had  gone  up  and 
taken  Gezer,  and  burnt  it  with  fire, 
and  slain  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt 
in  the  city,  and  given  it /or  a  present 
unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife. 
17  And  Solomon  built  Gezer,  and 
Beth-horon  the  nether.  18  And  Baal- 
ath,  and  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  land,  19  And  all  the  cities  of 
store  that  Solomon  had,  and  cities  for 
his  chariots,  and  cities  for  his  horse- 
men, and  that  which  Solomon  desired 
to  build  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Leba- 
non, and  in  all  the  land  of  his  do- 
minion. 20  And  all  the  people  t/u(t 
were  left  of  the  Amorites,  Hittites, 
Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites, 
which  were  not  of  the  children  ot 
Israel,  21  Their  children  that  were 
left  after  them  in  the  land,  whom  the 
children  of  Israel  also  were  not  able 
utterly  to  destroy,  upon  those  did 
Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  bondser- 
vice unto  this  day.  22  But  of  the 
children  of  Israel  did  Solomon  make 
no  bondmen  :  but  they  were  men  of 
war,  and  his  servants,  and  his  princes, 
and  his  captains,  and  rulers  of  his 
chariots,  and  his  horsemen.  23  These 
were  the  chief  of  the  officers  that  were 
over  Solomon's  work,  five  hundred 
and  fifty,  which  bare  rule  over  the 
people  that  wrought  in  the  work.  24 
But  Pharaoh's  daughter  came  up  out 
of  the  city  of  David  unto  her  house 
which  Solomon  had  built  for  her: 
then  did  he  build  Millo.  25  And 
three  times  in  a  year  did  Solomon 
offer  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offer- 
ings upon  the  altar  which  he  built 
unto  the  LoRf),  and  he  burnt  incense 
upon  the  altar  that  was  before  the 
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Lord.  So  he  finished  the  house. 
26'  And  king  Solomon  made  a  navy 
of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  which  is  be- 
side Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red 
sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  2G  And 
Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants, 
shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the 
sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon. 
28  And  they  came  to  Ophir,  and 
fetched  from  thence  gold,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  talents,  and  brought 
it  to  king  Solomon. 

We  have  here  a  further  account  of  Solo- 
mon's greatness. 

I.  His  buildings.  He  raised  a  great  levy 
both  of  men  and  money,  because  he  projected 
a  great  deal  of  building,  which  would  both 
employ  many  hands  and  put  him  to  a  vast 
expense,  v.  15.  And  he  was  a  wise  builder, 
who  sat  down  first,  and  counted  the  cost,  and 
would  not  begin  to  build  till  he  found  him- 
self able  to  finish.  Perhaps  there  was  some 
complaint  of  the  heaviness  of  the  taxes,  which 
the  historian  excuses  from  the  greatness  of 
his  undertakings.  He  raised  it,  not  for  war 
fas  other  princes),  which  would  spend  the 
blood  of  his  subjects,  but  for  building,  which 
would  require  only  their  labour  and  purses. 
Perhaps  David  observed  Solomon's  genius  to 
lie  towards  building,  and  foresaw  he  would 
have  his  head  and  hands  full  of  it,  when  he 
permed  that  song  of  degrees  for  Solomon, 
which  begins.  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
those  labour  in  vain  that  build  it  (Ps.  cxxvii. 
1),  directing  him  to  acknowledge  God  in  all 
his  ways,  and,  by  prayer  and  faith  in  his  pro- 
vidence, to  take  him  along  with  him  in  all 
his  designs  of  this  kind.  And  Solomon  verily 
began  his  work  at  the  right  end,  for  he  built 
God's  house  first,  and  finished  that  before  he 
began  his  own ;  and  then  God  blessed  him, 
and  he  prospered  in  all  his  other  buildings. 
If  we  begin  with  God,  he  will  go  on  with  us. 
Let  the  first-fruits  be  his,  and  the  after-fruits 
will  the  more  comfortably  be  ours,  Matt.  vi. 
33.  Solomon  built  a  church  first  and  then 
he  was  enabled  to  build  houses,  and  cities, 
and  walls.  Those  consult  not  their  own  in- 
terest that  defer  to  the  last  what  they  design 
for  pious  uses.  'Yhe  further  order  in  Solo- 
mon's buildings  is  observable.  God's  house 
first  far  religion,  then  his  own  for  his  own 
conveuience,  then  a  house  for  his  wife,  to 
which  she  removed  as  soon  as  it  was  ready 
for  her  (v.  24),  then  Millo,  the  town-house  or 
guild-hall,  then  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  the 
royal  city,  then  some  cities  of  note  and 
strength  in  the  country,  which  were  decayed 
and  unfortified,  Hazor,  Megiddo,  &c.  As  he 
rebuilt  these  at  his  own  charge,  the  inhabit- 
ants would  be  not  only  his  subjects,  but  his 
tenants,  which  would  increase  the  revenues 
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Among  the  rest,  he  built  Gezer,  which  Pha- 
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raoh  took  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  made  a  present  of  to  his  daughter,  So- 
lomon's wife,  V.  16.  See  how  God  maketh 
the  earth  to  help  the  woman.  Solomon  was 
not  himself  a  warlike  prince,  but  the  king  of 
Egypt,  who  was,  took  cities  for  him  to  build. 
Then  he  built  cities  for  convenience,  for  store, 
for  his  chariots,  and  for  his  horsemen,  v.  19. 
And,  lastly,  he  built  for  pleasure  in  Lebanon, 
for  his  hunting  perhaps,  or  other  diversions 
there.  Let  piety  begin,  and  profit  proceed, 
and  leave  pleasure  to  the  last. 

II.  His  workmen  and  servants.  In  doing 
such  great  works,  he  must  needs  employ 
abundance  of  workmen.  The  honour  of 
great  men  is  borrowed  from  their  inferiors, 
who  do  that  which  they  have  the  credit  of. 
1.  Solomon  employed  those  who  remained 
of  the  conquered  and  devoted  nations  in  all 
the  slavish  work,  v.  20,  21.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  they  renounced  their  idolatry  and 
submitted  to  Solomon's  government,  so  that 
he  could  not,  in  honour,  utterly  destroy  them, 
and  they  were  so  poor  that  he  could  not  levy 
money  on  them;  therefore  he  served  himself 
of  their  labour.  Herein  he  observed  God's 
law  (Lev.  xxv.  44,  Thy  bondmen  shall  be  of 
the  heathen),  and  fulfilled  Noah's  curse  upon 
Canaan,  A  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto 
his  brethren.  Gen.  ix.  25.  2.  He  employed 
Israelites  in  the  more  creditable  services  (v. 
22,  23) :  Of  them  he  made  no  bondmen,  for 
they  were  God's  freemen,  but  he  made  them 
soldiers  and  courtiers,  and  gave  them  offices, 
as  he  saw  them  qualified,  among  his  chariots 
and  horsemen,  appointing  some  to  support 
the  service  of  the  inferior  labourers.  Thus 
he  preserved  the  dignity  and  liberty  of  Israel 
and  honoured  their  relation  to  God  as  a  king- 
dom of  priests. 

III.  His  piety  and  devotion  (v.  25) :  Three 
times  in  a  year  he  oflfered  burnt-offerings  ex- 
traordinary (namely,  at  the  three  yearly  feasts, 
the  passover,  pentecost,  and  feast  of  taber- 
nacles) in  honour  of  the  divine  institution, 
besides  what  he  oflfered  at  other  times,  both 
statedly  and  upon  special  occasions.  With 
his  sacrifices  he  burnt  incense,  not  himself 
(that  was  king  Uzziah's  crime),  but  the  priest 
for  him,  at  his  charge,  and  for  his  particular 
use.  It  is  said.  He  offered  on  the  altar  which 
he  himself  built.  He  took  care  to  build  it, 
and  then,  1.  He  himself  made  use  of  it. 
Many  will  assist  the  devotions  of  others  that 
neglect  their  own.  Solomon  did  not  think 
his  building  an  altar  would  excuse  him  from 
sacrificing,  but  rather  engage  him  the  more 
to  it,  2.  He  himself  had  the  benefit  and 
comfort  of  it.  Whatever  pains  we  take,  for 
the  support  of  religion,  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  edification  of  others,  we  ourselves  are 
likely  to  have  the  advantage  of  it. 

IV.  His  merchandise.  He  built  a  fleet  of 
trading  ships  at  Ezion-geber  (v.  26),  a  port 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  furthest  stage 
of  the  Israelites  when  they  wandered  in  the 
wilderness.  Num.  xxxiii.  35.     Probably  that 
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wilderness  now  began  to  be  peopled  by  the 
Edomites,  which  it  was  not  then.  To  them 
this  port  had  belonged,  but,  David  having 
subdued  the  Edomites,  it  now  pertained  to 
the  crown  of  Judah.  The  fleet  traded  to 
Ophir  in  the  East  Indies,  supposed  to  be  that 
which  is  now  called  Ceylon.  Gold  was  the 
commodity  traded  for,  substantial  wealth. 
It  should  seem,  Solomon  had  before  been 
Hiram's  partner,  or  put  a  venture  into  his 
ships,  which  made  him  a  rich  return  of  1 20 
talents  {v.  14),  which  encouraged  him  to  build 
a  fleet  of  his  own.  The  success  of  others  in 
any  employment  should  quicken  our  in- 
dustry ;  for  in  all  labour  there  is  profit.  So- 
lomon sent  his  own  servants  as  factors,  and 
merchants,  and  super- cargoes,  but  hired 
Tyrians  for  sailors,  for  they  had  knowledge  of 
the  sea,  v.  27.  Thus  one  nation  needs  an- 
other. Providence  so  ordering  it  that  there 
may  be  mutual  commerce  and  assistance; 
for  not  only  as  Christians,  but  as  men,  we 
are  members  one  of  another.  The  fleet 
brought  home  to  Solomon  420  talents  of  gold, 
V.  28.  Canaan,  the  holy  land,  the  glory  of 
all  lands,  had  no  gold  in  it,  which  teaches  us 
that  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  this  world 
which  is  for  hoarding  and  trading  is  not  the 
best  part  of  it,  but  that  which  is  more  im- 
mediately for  the  present  support  and  com- 
fort of  life,  our  own  and  others' ;  such  were 
the  productions  of  Canaan.  Solomon  got 
much  by  his  merchandise,  but,  it  should  seem, 
David  got  much  more  by  his  conquests. 
What  were  Solomon's  420  talents  to  David's 
100,000  talents  of  gold?  1  Chron.  xxii.  14; 
xxix.  4.  Solomon  got  much  by  his  merchan- 
dise, and  yet  has  directed  us  to  a  better  trade, 
within  reach  of  the  poorest,  having  assured 
us  from  his  own  experience  of  both  that  the 
merchandise  of  wisdom  is  better  than  the  mer- 
chandise of  silver  and  t  fie  gain  thereof  than  fine 
gold,  Prov.  iii.  14. 

CHAP.  X. 

Still  Solomon  looks  great,  and  every  thing  in  this  chapter  ad<ls  to 
liis  magnificeuce.  We  read  nothing  indeed  of  his  charity,  of 
no  hospitals  he  built,  or  alms-houses;  he  made  his  kingdom 
so  lich  that  it  did  not  need  them  ;  yet,  no  question,  many  poor 
were  relieved  from  the  abundance  of  bis  table.  A  church  he 
had  built,  never  to  be  equalled  ;  schools  or  colleges  he  need  not 
build  any,  his  own  palace  is  an  academy,  and  his  court  a  ren- 
dezvous of  wise  and  learned  men,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  all  tbe 
circulating  riches  of  that  part  of  the  world.  I.  What  abundance 
of  wisdom  there  was  there  appears  from  the  application  the 
queen  of  Sheba  made  to  him,  and  the  great  satisfaction  she  had 
in  her  entertainment  there  (ver.  1 — 13),  and  others  likewise, 
ver.  2-t.  n.  What  abundance  of  wealth  there  was  there  appears 
here  by  the  gold  imported,  with  other  things,  yearly  (ver.  14,  15), 
and  in  a  triennial  return,  ver.  22.  Gold  presented  (ver.  25), 
and  gold  used  in  targets  and  shields  (ver.  16,  1/),  and  vessels, 
ver.  il.  A  stately  throne  made,  ver.  18—20.  His  chariots  and 
horsemen,  ver.  26.  His  trade  with  Egypt,  ver.  28,  29.  And  the 
great  plenty  of  silver  and  cedars  among  his  people,  ver.  27.  So 
that,  putting  all  together,  it  must  be  owned,  as  it  is  here  said 
(ver.  a.3),  that  "  king  Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  tbe 
earth  for  riches,  and  for  wisdom."  Yet  what  was  he  to  the 
King  of  kings?  Where  Christ  is,  by  his  word  and  Spirit, 
"  Behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  >•  there." 

AND  when  the  queen  of  Sheba 
heard  of  the  fame  of  Solomon 
concerning  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
she  came  to  prove  him  with  hard 
questions.     2  And  she  came  to  Jeru- 
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salem  with  a  very  great  train,  with 


camels  that  bare  spices,  and  very 
much  gold,  and  precious  stones  :  and 
when  she  was  come  to  Solomon,  she 
communed  with  him  of  all  that  was 
in  her  heart.  3  And  Solomon  told 
her  all  her  questions :  there  was  not 
any  thing  hid  from  the  king,  which 
he  told  her  not.  4  And  when  the 
queen  of  Sheba  had  seen  all  Solo- 
mon's wisdom,  and  the  house  that  he 
had  built,  5  And  the  meat  of  his 
table,  and  the  sitting  of  his  servants, 
and  the  attendance  of  his  ministers, 
and  their  apparel,  and  his  cupbearers, 
and  his  ascent  by  which  he  went  up 
unto  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  there 
was  no  more  spirit  in  her.  6  And 
she  said  to  the  king,  It  was  a  true  re- 
port that  I  heard  in  mine  own  land  of 
thy  acts  and  of  thy  wisdom.  7  How- 
beit  I  believed  not  the  words,  until  I 
came,  and  mine  eyes  had  seen  it : 
and,  behold,  the  half  was  not  told 
me  :  thy  wisdom  and  prosperity  ex- 
ceedeth  the  fame  which  I  heard.  8 
Happy  are  thy  men,  happy  are  these 
thy  servants,  which  stand  continually 
before  thee,  and  that  hear  thy  wisdom , 
9  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God, 
which  delighted  in  thee,  to  set  thee 
on  the  throne  of  Israel :  because  the 
Lord  loved  Israel  for  ever,  therefore 
made  he  thee  king,  to  do  judgment 
and  justice.  10  And  she  gave  the 
king  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of 
gold,  and  of  spices  very  great  store, 
and  precious  stones :  there  came  no 
more  such  abundance  of  spices  as 
these  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  gave 
to  king  Solomon.  11  And  the  nav}^ 
also  of  Hiram,  that  brought  gold 
from  Ophir,  brought  in  from  Ophir 
great  plenty  of  almug  trees,  and  pre- 
cious stones.  12  And  the  king  made 
of  the  almug  trees  pillars  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the 
king's  house,  harps  also  and  psal- 
teries for  singers :  there  came  no 
such  almug  trees,  nor  were  seen  unto 
this  day.  13  And  king  Solomon  gave 
unto  the  queen  of  Sheba  all  her  de- 
sire, whatsoever  she  asked,  beside 
that  which  Solomon  gave  her  of  his 
roval  bounty.     So   she  turned  and 
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went   to  her  own  country,   she 

her  servahts. 


We  have  here  an  account  of  the  visit  which 
the  queen  of  Sheba  made  to  Solomon,  ^no 
doubt  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  piety 
and  prosperity.  Our  Saviour  calls  her  the 
queen  of  the  south,  for  Sheba  lay  south  of 
Canaan.  The  common  opinion  is  that  it  was 
in  Africa ;  and  the  Christians  in  Ethiopia, 
to  this  day,  are  confident  that  she  came 
from  their  country,  and  that  Candace  was 
her  successor,  who  is  mentioned  Acts  viii. 
27.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  she  came 
from  the  south  part  of  Arabia  the  happy.  It 
should  seem  she  was  a  queen  regent,  sove- 
reign of  her  country.  Many  a  kingdom 
would  have  been  deprived  of  its  greatest 
blessings  if  a  SaUque  law  had  been  admitted 
into  its  constitution.     Observe, 

I.  On  what  errand  the  queen  of  Sheba 
came — not  to  treat  of  trade  or  commerce,  to 
adjust  the  limits  of  their  dominions,  to  court 
his  alliance  for  their  mutual  strength  or  his 
assistance  against  some  common  enemy, 
which  are  the  common  occasions  of  the  con- 
gress of  crowned  heads  and  their  interviews, 
but  she  came,  1 .  To  satisfy  her  curiosity ; 
for  she  had  heard  of  his  fame,  especially  for 
wisdom,  and  she  came  to  prove  him,  whether 
he  was  so  great  a  man  as  he  was  reported  to 
be,  V.  1.  Solomon's  fleet  sailed  near  the 
coast  of  her  country,  and  probably  might  put 
in  there  for  fresh  water  ;  perhaps  it  was  thus 
that  she  heard  of  the  fame  of  Solomon,  that 
he  excelled  in  wisdom  all  the  children  of  the 
east,  and  nothing  would  serve  her  but  she 
would  go  herself  and  know  the  truth  of  the 
report.  2.  To  receive  instruction  from  him. 
She  came  to  hear  his  wisdom,  and  thereby  to 
improve  her  own  (Matt.  xii.  42),  that  she 
might  be  the  better  able  to  govern  her  own 
kingdom  by  his  maxims  of  policy.  Those 
whom  God  has  called  to  any  public  employ- 
ment, particularly  in  the  magistracy  and 
ministry,  should,  by  all  means  possible,  be 
still  improving  themselves  in  that  knowledge 
which  will  more  and  more  qualify  them  for 
it,  and  enable  them  to  discharge  their  trust 
well.  But,  it  should  seem,  that  which  she 
chiefly  aimed  at  was  to  be  instructed  in  the 
things  of  God.  She  was  religiously  in- 
clined, and  had  heard  not  only  of  the  fame 
of  Solomon,  but  concerning  the  name  of  the 
Lord  (v.  1),  the  great  name  of  that  God 
whom  Solomon  worshipped  and  from  whom 
he  received  his  wisdom,  and  with  this  God 
she  desired  to  be  better  acquainted.  There- 
fore does  our  Saviour  mention  her  enquiries 
after  God,  by  Solomon,  as  an  aggravation  of 
the  stupidity  of  those  who  enquire  not  after 
God  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  though  he, 
having  lain  in  his  bosom,  was  much  better 
able  to  instruct  them. 

II.  With  what  equipage  she  came,  with  a 
very  great  retinue,  agreeable  to  her  rank, 
mtending  to  try  Solomon's  wealth  and  ge- 
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and  nerosity,  as  well  as  his  wisdom,  what  enter- 
tainment he  could  and  would  give  to  a  royal 
visitant,  v.  2.  Yet  she  came  not  as  one  beg- 
ging, but  brought  enough  to  bear  her  charges, 
and  abundantly  to  recompense  Solomon  for 
his  attention  to  her,  nothing  mean  or  com- 
mon, but  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and 
spices,  because  she  came  to  trade  for  wis- 
dom, which  she  would  purchase  at  any  rate. 

III.  What  entertainment  Solomon  gave 
her.  He  despised  not  the  weakness  of  her 
sex,  blamed  her  not  for  leaving  her  own 
business  at  home  to  come  so  long  a  journey, 
and  put  herself  and  him  to  so  much  trouble 
and  expense  merely  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  ; 
but  he  made  her  welcome  and  all  her  train, 
gave  her  liberty  to  put  all  her  questions, 
though  some  perhaps  were  frivolous,  some 
captious,  and  some  over-curious  ;  he  allowed 
her  to  commune  with  him  of  all  that  was  iti 
her  heart  (v.  2)  and  gave  her  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  all  her  questions  (v.  3),  whether 
natural,  moral,  political,  or  divine.  Were 
they  designed  to  try  him  ?  he  gave  them  such 
turns  as  abundantly  satisfied  her  of  his  un- 
common knowledge.  Were  they  designed 
for  her  own  instruction  ?  (as  we  suppose 
most  of  them  were),  she  received  abundant 
instruction  from  him,  and  he  made  things 
surprisingly  easy  which  she  apprehended  in- 
superably difficult,  and  satisfied  her  that 
there  was  a  divine  sentence  in  the  lips  of  this 
king.  But  he  informed  hef  no  doubt,  with 
particular  care,  concerning  God,  and  his  law 
and  instituted  worship.  He  had  taken  it 
for  granted  {ch.  viii.  42)  that  strangers  would 
hear  of  his  great  name,  and  would  come 
thither  to  enquire  after  him  ;  and  now  that 
so  great  a  stranger  came  we  may  be  sure  he 
was  not  wanting  to  assist  and  encourage  her 
enquiries,  and  give  her  a  description  of  the 
temple,  and  the  officers  and  services  of  it, 
that  she  might  be  persuaded  to  serve  the 
Lord  whom  she  now  sought. 

IV.  How  she  was  affected  with  what  she 
saw  and  heard  in  Solomon's  court.  Divers 
things  are  here  mentioned  which  she  ad- 
mired, the  buildings  and  furniture  of  his 
palace,  the  provision  that  was  made  every 
day  for  his  table  (when  she  saw  that  per- 
haps she  wondered  where  there  were  mouths 
for  all  that  meat,  but  when  she  saw  the 
multitude  of  his  attendants  and  guests  she 
was  as  ready  to  wonder  where  was  the  meat 
for  all  those  mouths),  the  orderly  sitting  of 
his  servants,  every  one  in  his  place,  and  the 
ready  attendance  of  his  ministers,  without 
any  confusion,  their  rich  liveries,  and  the 
propriety  with  which  his  cup-bearers  waited 
at  his  table.  These  things  she  admired,  as  ad- 
ding much  to  his  magnificence.  But,  above 
all  these,  the  first  thing  mentioned  (which 
contained  all)  is  his  wisdom  (».  4),  of  the 
transcendency  of  which  she  now  had  incon- 
testable proofs  :  and  the  last  thing  mentioned, 
which  crowned  all,  is  his  piety,  the  ascent  bp 
which  he  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
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with  what  gravity  and  seriousness,  and  an  j  them  a  lasting  bliss,  long  to  survive  him  that 

air  of  devotion  in  his  countenance,  he  ap-        '  "'      *■        "  *'  /■•.,,  ^,    , 

peared,  when  he  went  to  the  temple  to  wor- 
ship God,  with  as  much  humiUty  then  as 

majesty  at  other  times.     Many  of  the  an- 
cient versions   read  it.  The    burnt-offerings 

which  he  offered  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  j  she 

observed  with  what  a  generous  bounty  he 

brought  his  sacrifices,  and  with  what  a  pious 

fervour  he  attended  the  offering  of  them; 

never  did  she  see  so  much  goodness  with  so 

much  greatness.  Every  thing  was  so  sur- 
prising that  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her, 

but  she  stood  amazed ;  she  had  never  seen 

the  like. 

V.  How  she  expressed  herself  upon  this 

occasion.     1.  She  owned  her  expectation  far 

out-done,  though  it  was  highly  raised  by  the 

report  she  heard,  v.  6,  7.     She  is  far  from 

repenting  her  journey  or  calling  herself  a 
fool  for  undertaking  it,  but  acknowledges  it 

was  well  worth  her  while  to  come  so  far  for 

the  sight  of  that  which  she  could  not  believe 

the  report  of.    Usually  things  are  represented 

to  us,  both  by  common  fame  and  by  our  own 
imagination,  much  greater  than  we  find  them 
when  we  come  to  examine  them ;  but  here 
the  truth  exceeded  both  fame  and  fancy. 
Those  who,  through  grace,  are  brought  to 
experience  the  delights  of  communion  with 
God  will  say  that  the  one-half  was  not  told 
them  of  the  pleasures  of  Wisdom's  ways  and 
the  advantages  of  her  gates.  Glorified  saints, 
much  more,  will  say  that  it  was  a  true  report 
which  they  heard  of  the  happiness  of  heaven, 
but  that  the  thousandth  part  was  not  told 
them,  1  Cor.  ii.  9-  2.  She  pronounced  those 
happy  that  constantly  attended  him,  and 
waited  on  him  at  table :  "  Happy  are  thy 
men,  happy  are  these  thy  servants  {v.  8) ;  they 
may  improve  their  own  wisdom  by  hearing 
thine."  She  was  tempted  to  envy  them  and 
to  wish  herself  one  of  them.  Note,  It  is  a 
great  advantage  to  be  in  good  families,  and 
to  have  opportunity  of  frequent  converse 
with  those  that  are  wise,  and  good,  and  com- 
municative. Many  have  this  happiness  who 
know  not  how  to  value  it.  With  much  more 
reason  may  we  say  this  of  Christ's  servants. 
Blessed  are  those  that  dwell  in  his  house,  they 
will  be  still  praising  him.  3.  She  blessed 
God,  the  giver  of  Solomon's  wisdom  and 
wealth,  and  the  author  of  his  advancement, 
who  had  made  him  king,  (1.)  In  kindness  to 
him,  that  he  might  have  the  larger  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good  with  his  wisdom :  He 
delighted  in  thee,  to  set  thee  on  the  throne  of 
Israel,  v.  9-  Solomon's  preferment  began 
m  the  prophet's  calling  him  Jedidiah,  because 
the  Lord  loved  him,  2  Sam.  xii.  25.  It  more 
than  doubles  our  comforts  if  we  have  reason 
to  hope  they  come  from  God's  delight  in  us. 
Jt  was  his  pleasure  concerning  thee  (so  it  may 
be  read)  to  set  thee  on  the  throne,  not  for  thy 
merit's  sake,  but  because  it  so  seemed  good 
unto  him.  (2.)  In  kindness  to  the  people, 
because  the  Lord  loved  Israel  for  ever,  designed 


laid  the  foundations  of  it.  "He  has  made 
thee  king,  not  that  thou  mayest  live  in  pomj) 
and  pleasure,  and  do  what  thou  wilt,  but  to 
do  judgment  and  justice."  This  she  kindly 
reminded  Solomon  of,  and  no  doubt  he  took 
it  kindly.  Both  magistrates  and  ministeni 
must  be  more  solicitous  to  do  the  duty  ot 
their  places  than  to  secure  the  honours  and 
profits  of  them.  To  this  she  attributes  his 
prosperity,  not  to  his  wisdom,  for  bread  is 
not  always  to  the  wise  (Eccl.  ix.  11),  but 
whoso  doeth  judgment  and  justice,  it  shall  be 
well  with  him,  Jer.  xxii.  15.  Thus  giving  of 
thanks  must  be  made  for  kings,  for  good 
kings,  for  such  kings ;  they  are  what  God 
makes  them  to  be. 

VI.  How  they  parted.  1.  She  made  a 
noble  present  to  Solomon  of  gold  and  spices, 
V.  10.  David  had  foretold  concerning  Solo- 
mon that  to  him  should  be  given  of  the  gold 
of  Sheba,  Vs.  Ixxii.  15.  The  present  of  gold 
and  spices  which  the  wise  men  of  the  eas' 
brought  to  Christ  was  signified  by  this. 
Matt.  ii.  11.  Thus  she  paid  for  the  wisdom 
she  had  learned  and  did  not  think  she  l)ought 
it  dearly.  Let  those  that  are  taught  of  God 
give  him  their  hearts,  and  the  present  will  be 
m.ore  acceptable  than  this  of  gold  and  spices. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  great  abundance 
Solomon  had  of  his  own,  notwithstanding 
she  presented  and  he  accepted  this  gold. 
What  we  present  to  Christ  he  needs  not, 
but  will  have  us  so  to  express  our  gratitude. 
The  alraug- trees  are  here  spoken  of  (u.  1 1, 12) 
as  extraordinary,  because  perhaps  much  ad- 
mired by  the  queen  of  Sheba.  2.  Solomon 
was  not  behind-hand  with  her :  He  gave  her 
whatsoever  she  asked,  patterns,  we  may  sup- 
pose, of  those  things  that  were  curious,  by 
which  she  might  make  the  like ;  or  perhaps 
he  gave  her  his  precepts  of  wisdom  and 
piety  in  writing,  besides  that  which  he  gave 
her  of  his  royal  bounty,  v.  13.  Thus  those 
who  apply  to  our  Lord  Jesus  will  find  him 
not  only  greater  than  Solomon,  and  wiser, 
but  more  kind ;  whatsoever  we  ask,  it  shall 
be  done  for  us ;  nay,  he  will,  out  of  his  di- 
vine bounty,  which  infinitely  exceeds  royal 
bounty,  even  Solomon's,  do  for  us  more  than 
we  are  able  to  ask  or  think. 

14  Now  the  weight  of  gold  that 
came  to  Solomon  in  one  year  was  six 
hundred  threescore  and  six  talents  of 
gold,  1 5  Beside  that  he  had  of  the 
merchantmen,  and  of  the  traffick  of 
the  spice  merchants,  and  of  all  the 
kings  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  governors 
of  the  country.  16  And  king  Solo- 
mon made  two  hundred  targets  of 
beaten  gold:  six  hundred  shekels  of 
gold  went  to  one  target.  17  And  hp 
made  three  hundred  shields  of  beaten 
gold ;   three  pound  of  gold  went  to 
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one  shield ;  and  the  king  put  them  in 
the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon. 
18  Moreover  the  king  made  a  great 
throne  of  ivory,  and  overlaid  it  with 
the  best  gold.  19  The  throne  had 
six  steps,  and  the  top  of  the  throne 
ivas  round  behind  :  and  there,  were 
stays  on  either  side  on  the  place  of 
the  seat,  and  two  lions  stood  beside 
the  stays.  20  And  twelve  lions  stood 
there  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other  upon  the  six  steps  :  there  was 
not  the  like  made  in  any  kingdom. 

21  And  all  king  Solomon's  drinking 
vessels  were  of  gold,  and  all  the  ves- 
sels of  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  were  of  pure  gold ;  none 
w;ere  of  silver :  it  was  nothing  ac- 
counted of  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

22  For  the  king  had  at  sea  a  navy  of 
Tharshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram  : 
once  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of 
Tharshish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver, 


ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks.  23 
So  king  Solomon  exceeded  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  for  riches  and  for 
wisdom.  24  And  all  the  earth  sought 
to  Solomon,  to  hear  his  wisdom, 
which  God  had  put  in  his  heart.  25 
And  they  brought  every  man  his  pre- 
sent, vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of 
gold,  and  garments,  and  armour,  and 
spices,  horses,  and  mules,  a  rate  year 
l)y  year.  26  And  Solomon  gathered 
together  chariots  and  horsemen:  and 
he  had  a  thousand  and  four  hundred 
chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horse- 
men, whom  he  bestowed  in  the  cities 
for  chariots,  and  with  the  king  at  Jeru- 
salem. 27  And  the  king  made  silver 
to  he  in  Jerusalem  as  stones,  and  cedars 
made  he  to  he  as  the  sycamore  trees 
that  are  in  the  vale,  for  abundance.  28 
And  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out 
of  Egypt,  and  linen  yarn  :  the  king's 
merchants  received  the  linen  yarn  at 
a  price.  29  And  a  chariot  came  up 
and  went  out  of  Egypt  for  six  hun- 
dred shekels  of  silver,  and  a  horse  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty;  and  so  for  all 
the  kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  for  the 
kings  of  Syria,  did  they  bring  them 
out  by  their  means. 

We  have  here  a  further  account  of  Solo- 
mon's j)rosperity. 
630 
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I.  How  he  increased  his  wealth.  Though 
he  had  much,  he  still  coveted  to  have  more, 
being  willing  to  try  the  utmost  the  things  of 
this  world  could  do  to  make  men  happy,  l . 
Besides  the  gold  that  came  from  Ophir  {ch 
ix.  28),  he  brought  so  much  into  his  country 
from  other  places  that  the  whole  amounted, 
every  year,  to  666  talents  (u.  14),  an  ominous 
number,  compare  Rev.  xiii.  18,  and  Ezra 
ii.  13.  2.  He  received  a  great  deal  in  cus- 
toms from  the  merchants,  and  in  land-taxes 
from  the  countries  his  father  had  conquered 
and  made  tributaries  to  Israel,  v.  15.  3.  He 
was  Hiram's  partner  in  a  Tharshish  fleet,  of 
and  for  Tyre,  which  imported  once  in  three 
years,  not  only  gold,  and  silver,  and  ivory, 
substantial  goods  and  serviceable,  but  apes 
to  play  with  and  peacocks  to  please  the  eye 
with  their  feathers,  v.  22.  1  wish  this  may 
not  be  an  evidence  that  Solomon  and  his 
people,  being  overcharged  with  prosperity, 
by  this  time  grew  childish  and  wanton.  4. 
He  had  presents  made  him,  every  year,  from 
the  neighbouring  princes  and  great  men,  to 
engage  the  continuance  of  his  friendship,  not 
so  much  because  they  feared  him  or  were 
jealous  of  him  as  because  they  loved  him  and 
admired  his  wisdom,  had  often  occasion  to 
consult  him  as  an  oracle,  and  sent  him  these 
presents  by  way  of  recompence  for  his  ad- 
vice in  politics,  and  (whether  it  became  his 
grandeur  and  generosity  or  no  we  will  not 
enquire)  he  took  all  that  came,  even  gar- 
ments and  spices,  horses  and  mules,  v.  24, 
25.  5.  He  traded  to  Egypt  for  horses  and 
linen-yarn  (or,  as  some  read  it,  linen-clot hj, 
the  staple  commodities  of  that  country,  and 
had  his  own  merchants  or  factors  whom  he 
employed  in  this  traffic  and  who  were  ac- 
countable to  him,  V.  28,  29.  The  custom  to 
be  paid  to  the  king  of  Egypt  for  exported 
chariots  and  horses  out  of  Egypt  was  very 
high,  but  (as  bishop  Patrick  understands  it) 
Solomon,  having  married  his  daughter,  got 
him  to  compound  for  the  customs,  so  that  he 
could  bring  them  up  cheaper  than  his  neigh- 
bours, which  obliged  them  to  buy  them  of 
him,  which  he  was  wise  enough  no  doubt  to 
make  his  advantange  of.  This  puts  an  ho- 
nour upon  the  trading  part  of  a  nation,  and 
sets  a  tradesman  not  so  much  below  a  gentle- 
man as  some  place  him,  that  Solomon,  one 
of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  was,  thought 
it  no  disparagement  to  him  to  deal  in  trade. 
In  all  labour  there  is  profit. 

II.  What  use  he  made  of  his  wealth.  He 
did  not  hoard  it  up  in  his  coflfers,  that  he 
might  have  it  to  look  upon  and  leave  behind 
him.  He  has,  in  his  Ecclesiastes,  so  much 
exposed  the  folly  of  hoarding  that  we  can- 
not suppose  he  would  himself  be  guilty  of 
it.  No,  God  that  had  given  him  riches,  and 
wealth,  and  honour,  gave  him  also  power  to 
eat  thereof,  and  to  take  his  portion,  Eccles. 
v.  19. 

1.  He  laid  out  his  gold  in  fine  things  for 
himself,  which  he  might  the  better  be  allowed 
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to  do  when  he  had  before  laid  out  so  much 
in  fine  things  for  the  house  of  God.  (1.)  He 
made  200  targets,  and  300  shields,  of  beaten 
gold  (v.  16, 17),  not  for  service,  but  for  state, 
to  be  carried  before  him  when  he  appeared 
in  pomp.  With  us,  magistrates  have  swords 
and  maces  carried  before  them,  as  the  Ro- 
mans had  their  rods  and  axes,  in  token  of  their 
power  to  correct  and  punish  the  bad,  to 
whom  they  are  to  be  a  terror.  But  Solomon 
had  shields  and  targets  carried  before  him,  to 
signify  that  he  took  more  pleasure  in  using 
his  power  for  the  defence  and  protection  of 
the  good,  to  whom  he  would  be  a  praise. 
Magistrates  are  shields  of  the  earth.  (2.)  He 
made  a  stately  throne,  on  which  he  sat,  to 
give  laws  to  his  subjects,  audience  to  am- 
bassadors, and  judgment  upon  appeals, 
V.  18 — 20.  It  was  made  of  ivory,  or  ele- 
phants' teeth,  which  was  very  rich ;  and  yet, 
as  if  he  had  so  much  gold  that  he  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  it,  he  overlaid  that  with  gold, 
the  best  gold.  Yet  some  think  he  did  not 
cover  the  ivory  all  over,  but  here  and  there. 
He  rolled  it,  flowered  it,  or  inlaid  it,  with 
gold.  The  stays  or  arms  of  this  stately  chair 
were  supported  by  the  images  of  lions  in 
gold ;  so  were  the  steps  and  paces  by  which 
he  went  up  to  it,  to  be  a  memorandum  to 
him  of  that  courage  and  resolution  where- 
with he  ought  to  execute  judgment,  not  fear- 
ing the  face  of  man.  The  righteous,  in  that 
post,  is  bold  as  a  lion.  (3.)  He  made  all  his 
drinking  vessels,  and  all  the  furniture  of  his 
table,  even  at  his  country  seat,  of  pure  gold, 
w.  21.  He  did  not  grudge  himself  what  he 
had,  but  took  the  credit  and  comfort  of  it, 
such  as  it  was.  That  is  good  that  does  us 
good. 

2.  He  made  it  circulate  among  his  sub- 
jects, so  that  the  kingdom  was  as  rich  as  the 
king ;  for  he  had  no  separate  interests  of  his 
own  to  consult,  but  sought  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  Those  princes  are  not  governed  by 
Solomon's  maxims  who  think  it  policy  to 
keep  their  subjects  poor.  Solomon  was 
herein  a  type  of  Christ,  who  is  not  only  rich 
himself,  but  enriches  all  that  are  his.  Solo- 
mon was  instrumental  to  bring  so  much  gold 
into  the  country,  and  disperse  it,  that  silver 
ivas  nothing  accounted  of,  v.  21.  There  was 
such  plenty  of  it  in  Jerusalem  that  it  was  as 
the  stones ;  and  cedars,  that  used  to  be  great 
rarities,  were  as  common  as  sycamore  trees, 
V.  27.  Such  is  the  nature  of  worldly  wealth, 
plenty  of  it  makes  it  the  less  valuable ;  much 
more  should  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  riches 
lessen  our  esteem  of  all  earthly  possessions. 
If  gold  in  abundance  would  make  silver  to 
seem  so  despicable,  shall  not  wisdom,  and 
grace,  and  the  foretastes  of  heaven,  which 
are  far  better  than  gold,  make  earthly  wealth 
seem  much  more  despicable  ? 

Lastly,  Well,  thus  rich,  thus  great,  was 
Solomon,  and  thus  did  he  exceed  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  v.  23.  Now  let  us  remember, 
1   That  this  was  he  who,  when  he  was  setting 


out  in  the  world,  did  not  ask  for  the  wealth 
and  honour  of  it,  but  asked  for  a  wise  and 
understanding  heart.  The  more  moderate 
our  desires  are  towards  earthly  things  the 
better  qualified  we  are  for  the  enjoyment  of 
them  and  the  more  likely  to  have  them. 
See,  in  Solomon's  greatness,  the  performance 
of  God's  promise  (ch.  iii.  13),  and  let  it  en- 
courage us  to  seek  first  the  righteousness  of 
God's  kingdom.  2.  That  this  was  he  who, 
having  tasted  all  these  enjoyments,  wrote  a 
whole  book  to  show  the  vanity  of  all  worldly 
things  and  the  vexation  of  spirit  that  attends 
them,  their  insufficiency  to  make  us  happy 
and  the  folly  of  setting  our  hearts  upon 
them,  and  to  recommend  to  us  the  practice 
of  serious  godliness,  as  that  which  is  the 
whole  of  man,  and  will  do  infinitely  more  to- 
wards the  making  of  us  easy  and  happy  than 
all  the  wealth  and  power  that  he  was  master 
of,  and  which  through  the  grace  of  God,  is 
within  our  reach,  when  the  thousandth  part 
of  Solomon's  greatness  is  a  thousand  times 
more  than  we  can  ever  be  so  vain  as  to  pro- 
mise ourselves  in  this  world. 
CHAP.  XI. 

I'his  cimpler  begins  with  as  melaiichuly  a  "  but  "  as  almost  any 
we  fiiiJ  in  all  the  Bible.  Hitherto  we  have  read  nothing;  of 
Soloinuii  but  what  was  great  and  good  :  but  the  lustre  both  of 
his  goodness  and  of  his  greatness  is  Ijere  sullied  and  eclipsed, 
and  his  sun  sets  under  a  cloud.  1.  The  glory  of  his  piety  is 
stained  by  his  departure  from  God  and  his  duty,  iu  hit  latter 
days,  maiiying  strange  wives  and  worshipping  strange  gods, 
ver.  4 — 8.  IL  The  glory  of  his  prosperity  is  stained  by  God's 
displeasure  against  him  and  the  fruiis  of  that  displeasure.  1. 
He  sent  him  an  angry  message,  ver.  9 — l;i.  2.  He  stirred  up 
enemies,  who  gave  hira  disturbance,  Hadad  (ver.  14—22), 
Rezon,  ver.  i3— 25.  3.  He  gave  away  ten  tribes  of  his  twelve, 
from  his  posterity  after  him,  to  Jeroboam,  whom  therefore  be 
sought  in  vain  to  slay  (ver.  26—40),  and  this  is  all  that  remains 
here  to  be  told  concerning  Solomon,  except  his  death  and  burial 
(ver.  41 — 43),  for  there  is  nothing  perfect  under  the  sun,  but  all 
is  so  above  the  sun. 

BUT  king  Solomon  loved  many- 
strange  women,  together  with 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  women  of 
the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites, 
Zidonians,  and  Hittites ;  2  Of  the 
nations  concerning  which  the  Lord 
said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye 
shall  not  go  in  to  them,  neither  shall 
they  come  in  unto  you :  for  surely 
they  will  turn  away  your  heart  after 
their  gods  :  Solomon  clave  unto  these 
in  love.  3  And  he  had  seven  hun- 
dred wives,  princesses,  and  three  hun- 
dred concubines:  and  his  wives  turned 
away  his  heart.  4  For  it  came  to 
pass,  when  Solomon  was  old,  that  his 
wives  turned  away  his  heart  after 
other  gods :  and  his  heart  was  not 
perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God,  as 
was  the  heart  of  David  his  father. 
5  For  Solomon  went  after  Ashtoreth 
the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians,  and 
after  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the 
Ammonites.  6  And  Solomon  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and 
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went  not  fully  after  the  Lord,  as  did 
David  his  father.  7  Then  did  Solo- 
mon build  a  high  place  for  Chemosh, 
the  abomination  of  Moab,  in  the  hill 
that  15  before  Jerusalem,  and  for 
Molech,  the  abomination  of  the  child- 
ren of  Ammon.  8  And  likewise  did 
he  for  all  his  strange  wives,  which 
l^urnt  incense  and  sacrificed  unto 
their  gods. 


This  is  a  sad  story,  and  very  surprising,  of 
Solomon's  defection  and  degeneracy. 

I.  Let  us  enquire  into  the  occasions  and 
particulars  of  it.  Shall  Solomon  fall,  that 
was  the  beauty  of  Israel,  and  so  great  a 
blessing  of  his  generation  ?  Yes,  it  is  too 
true,  and  the  scripture  is  faithful  in  relating 
it,  and  repeating  it,  and  referring  to  it  long 
after,  Neh.  xiii.  26.  There  was  no  king  like 
Solomon  who  was  beloved  of  his  God,  yet  even 
him  did  outlandish  xoomen  cause  to  sin.  There 
is  the  summary  of  his  apostasy ;  it  was  the 
woman  that  deceived  him,  and  wdi^  first  in  the 
transgression. 

1.  He  doted  on  strange  women,  many 
strange  women.  Here  his  revolt  began.  (1.) 
He  gave  himself  to  women,  which  his  mother 
had  particularly  cautioned  him  against.  Prov. 
xxxi.  3,  Give  not  thy  strength  unto  women 
(perhaps  alluding  to  Samson,  who  lost  his 
strength  by  giving  information  of  it  to  a  wo- 
man), for  it  is  that  which,  as  much  as  any 
thing,  destroys  kings.  His  father  David's 
fall  began  with  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  which 
he  should  have  taken  warning  by.  The  love 
of  women  has  cast  down  many  wounded  (Prov. 
vii.  26)  and  many  (says  bishop  Hall)  have  had 
their  head  broken  by  their  own  rib.  (2.)  He 
took  many  women,  so  many  that,  at  last, 
they  amounted  to  700  wives  and  300  concu- 
bines, 1000  in  all,  and  not  one  good  one 
among  them,  as  he  himself  owns  in  his  peni- 
tential sermon  (Eccl.  vii.  28),  for  no  woman 
of  established  virtue  would  be  one  of  such  a 
set.  God  had,  by  his  law,  particularly  for- 
bidden the  kings  to  multiply  either  horses 
or  wives,  Deut.  xvii.  16,  17-  How  he  broke 
the  former  law,  in  multiplying  horses,  and 
having  them  out  of  Egypt  too  (which  was  ex- 
pressly prohibited  in  that  law)  we  read  ch.  x. 
29,  and  here  we  are  told  how  he  broke  the 
latter  (which  proved  of  more  fatal  conse- 
quence) in  multiplying  wives.  Note,  Less 
sins,  made  bold  with,  open  the  door  to 
greater.  David  had  multiplied  wives  too 
much,  and  perhaps  that  made  Solomon  pre- 
sume it  lawful.  Note,  If  those  that  are  in 
reputation  for  religion  in  any  thing  set  a  bad 
example,  they  know  not  what  a  deal  of  mis- 
chief they  may  do  by  it,  particularly  to  their 
own  children.  One  bad  act  of  a  good  man 
may  be  of  more  pernicious  consequence  to 
others  than  twenty  of  a  wicked  man.  Pro- 
bably Solomon,  when  he  began  to  multiply 
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wives,  intended  not  to  exceed  his  father's 
number.  But  the  way  of  sin  is  down-hill ; 
those  that  have  got  into  it  cannot  easily  stop 
themselves.  Divine  wisdom  has  appointed 
one  woman  for  one  man,  did  so  at  first ;  and 
those  who  do  not  think  one  enough  will  not 
think  two  or  three  enough.  Unbridled  lust 
will  be  unbounded,  and  the  loosened  hind 
will  wander  endlessly.  But  this  was  not  all: 
(3.)  They  were  strange  women,  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  &c.,  of  the  nations  which  God 
had  particularly  forbidden  them  to  inter- 
marry with,  V.  2.  Some  think  it  was  in  po- 
licy that  he  married  these  foreigners,  by 
them  to  get  intelligence  of  the  state  of  those 
countries.  I  rather  fear  it  was  because  the 
daughters  of  Israel  were  too  grave  and  mo- 
dest for  him,  and  those  foreigners  pleased 
him  with  the  looseness  and  wantonness  of 
their  dress,  and  air,  and  conversation.  Or, 
perhaps,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of 
state  to  have  his  seraglio,  as  his  other  trea- 
sures, replenished  with  that  which  was  far- 
fetched ;  as  if  that  were  too  great  an  honour 
for  the  best  of  his  subjects  which  would 
really  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the  meanest  of 
them — to  be  his  mistresses.  And,  (4.0  To 
complete  the  mischief,  Solomon  clave  unto 
these  in  love,  v.  2.  He  not  only  kept  them, 
but  was  extravagantly  fond  of  them,  set  his 
heart  upon  them,  spent  his  time  among  them, 
thought  every  thing  well  they  said  and  did, 
and  despised  Pharaoh's  daughter,  his  right- 
ful wife,  who  had  been  dear  to  him,  and  all 
the  ladies  of  Israel,  in  comparison  of  them. 
Solomon  was  master  of  a  great  deal  of  know- 
ledge, but  to  what  purpose,  when  he  had  no 
better  a  government  of  his  appetites  ? 

2.  He  was  drawn  by  them  to  the  worship 
of  strange  gods,  as  Israel  to  Baal-peor  by  the 
daughters  of  Moab.  This  was  the  bad 
consequence  of  his  multiplying  wives.  We 
have  reason  to  think  it  impaired  his  health, 
and  hastened  upon  him  the  decays  of  age ;  it 
exhausted  his  treasure,  which,  though  vast 
indeed,  would  be  found  little  enough  to 
maintain  the  pride  and  vanity  of  all  these 
women;  perhaps  it  occasioned  him,  in  his 
latter  end,  to  neglect  his  business,  by  which 
he  lost  his  supplies  from  abroad,  and  was 
forced,  for  the  keeping  up  of  his  grandeur, 
to  burden  his  subjects  with  those  taxes  which 
they  complained  of,  ch.  xii.  4.  But  none  of 
these  consequences  were  so  bad  as  this :  His 
wives  turned  away  his  heart  after  other  gods, 
V.  3,  4.  (1.)  He  grew  cool  and  indifferent  in 
his  own  religion  and  remiss  in  the  service  of 
the  God  of  Israel :  His  heart  was  not  perfect 
with  the  Lord  his  God  {v.  4),  nor  did  he  fol- 
low him  fully  (p.  6),  like  David.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  he  quite  cast  off  the  worship  of 
God,  much  less  that  he  restrained  or  hindered 
it  (the  temple-service  went  on  as  usual) ;  but 
he  grew  less  frequent,  and  less  serious,  in  hi$ 
ascent  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  his  at- 
tendance on  his  altar.  He  left  his  first  love, 
lost  his  zeal  for  God,  and  did  not  persevert 
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to  the  end  as  he  had  begun  ;  therefore  it  is 
said  he  was  not  perfect,  because  he  was  not 
constant  J  and  he  followed  not  God  fully,  be- 
cause he  turned  from  following  him,  and 
did  not  continue  to  the  end.  His  father 
David  had  many  faults,  but  he  never  neg- 
lected the  worship  of  God,  nor  grew  remiss 
in  that,  as  Solomon  did  (his  wives  using  all 
their  arts  to  divert  him  from  it),  and  there 
began  his  apostasy.  (2.)  He  tolerated  and 
maintained  his  wives  in  their  idolatry  and 
made  no  scruple  of  joining  with  them  in  it. 
Pharaoh's  daughter  was  proselyted  (as  is 
supposed)  to  the  Jews'  religion,  but,  when 
he  began  to  grow  careless  in  the  worship  of 
God  himself,  he  used  no  means  to  convert 
his  other  wives  to  it;  in  complaisance  to 
them,  he  built  chapels  for  their  gods  (v.  7,  8), 
maintained  their  priests,  and  occasionally  did 
himself  attend  their  altars,  making  a  jest  of 
it,  asking,  "What  harm  is  there  in  it?  Are 
not  all  rebgions  alike  ?"  which  (says  bishop 
Patrick)  has  been  the  disease  of  some  great 
wits.  When  he  humoured  one  thus,  the  rest 
would  take  it  ill  if  he  did  not,  in  like  manner, 
gratify  them,  so  that  he  did  it  for  all  his 
wives  (v.  8),  and  at  last  came  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  impiety  that  he  set  up  a  high  place 
for  Chemosh  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusa- 
lem, the  mount  of  Olives,  as  if  to  confront  the 
temple  which  he  himself  had  built.  These 
high  places  continued  here,  not  utterly  de- 
molished, tillJosiah's  time,  2  Kings  xxiii.  13. 
This  is  the  account  here  given  of  Solomon's 
apostasy. 

n.  Let  us  now  pause  awhile,  and  lament 
Solomon's  fall;  and  we  may  justly  stand 
and  wonder  at  it.  How  has  the  gold  become 
dim  !  How  has  the  most  fine  gold  changed  ! 
Be  astonished,  0  heavens!  at  this,  and  be 
horribly  afraid,  as  the  prophet  e.x claims  in  a 
like  case,  Jer.  ii.  12. 

1.  How  strange,  (1.)  That  Solomon,  in  his 
old  age,  should  be  ensnared  with  fleshly  lusts, 
youthful  lusts.  As  we  must  never  presume 
upon  the  strength  of  our  resohitions,  so  nei- 
ther upon  the  weakness  of  our  corruptions,  so 
as  to  be  secure  and  off  our  guard.  (2.)  That  so 
wise  a  man  as  Solomon  was,  so  famed  for  a 
quick  understanding  and  sound  judgment, 
should  suffer  himself  to  be  made  such  a  fool 
of  by  these  foolish  women.  (3.)  That  one 
who  had  so  often  and  so  plainly  warned 
others  of  the  danger  of  the  love  of  women 
should  himself  be  so  wretchedly  bewitched 
with  it ;  it  is  easier  to  see  a  mischief,  and  to 
show  it  to  others,  than  to  shun  it  ourselves. 
(.4.)  That  so  good  a  man,  so  zealous  for  the 
worship  of  God,  who  had  been  so  conversant 
with  divine  things,  and  who  prayed  that  ex- 
cellent prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple, 
should  do  these  sinful  things.  Is  this  Solo- 
mon ?  Have  all  his  wisdom  and  devotion 
come  to  this  at  last  ?  Never  was  gallant  ship 
so  wrecked ;  never  was  crown  so  profaned. 

2.  What  shall  we  say  to  all  this  ?  Why 
God  permitted  it  it  is  not  for  us  to  enquire ; 
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his  way  is  in  the  sea  and  his  path  in  the 
great  waters ;  he  knew  how  to  bring  glory  to 
himself  out  of  it.  God  foresaw  it  when  he 
said  concerning  him  that  should  build  the 
temple,  Jf  he  commit  iniquity,  &c.,  2  Sam. 
vii.  14.  But  it  concerns  us  to  enquire  what 
good  use  we  may  make  of  it.  (1.)  Let  him 
that  thinks  he  stands  take  heed  lest  he  fall. 
We  see  how  weak  we  are  of  ourselves,  with- 
out the  grace  of  God  ;  let  us  therefore  live  in 
a  constant  dependence  on  that  grace.  (2.) 
See  the  danger  of  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  how  hard  it  is  to  overcome  the  tempta- 
tions of  it.  Solomon,  like  Jeshurun,  waxed 
fat  and  then  kicked.  The  food  convenient, 
which  Agur  prayed  for,  is  safer  and  better 
than  the  food  abundant,  which  Solomon  was 
even  surfeited  with.  (3.)  See  what  need 
those  have  to  stand  upon  their  guard  who 
have  made  a  great  profession  of  religion,  and 
shown  themselves  forward  and  zealous  in  de- 
votion, because  the  devil  will  set  upon  them 
most  violently,  and,  if  they  misbehave,  the 
reproach  is  the  greater.  It  is  the  evening 
that  commends  the  day ;  let  us  therefore  fear, 
lest,  having  run  well,  we  seem  to  come  short. 
9  And  the  Lord  was  angry  with 
Solomon,  because  bis  heart  was  turn- 
ed from  tbe  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
wbicb  bad  appeared  unto  bim  twice, 

10  And  bad  commanded  bim  con- 
cerning this  thing,  that  be  should  not 
go  after  other  gods  :  but  be  kept  not 
that  wbicb   tbe   Lord  commanded. 

11  Wherefore  tbe  Lord  said  unto 
Solomon,  Forasmuch  as  this  is  done 
of  thee,  and  tbou  bast  not  kept  my 
covenant  and  my  statutes,  wbicb  I 
have  commanded  thee,  I  will  surely 
rend  tbe  kingdom  from  thee,  and  will 
give  it  to  tby  servant.  1 2  Notwith- 
standing in  tby  days  I  will  not  do  it 
for  David  tby  father's  sake :  hut  1 
will  rend  it  out  of  tbe  band  of  tby 
son.  13  Howbeit  I  will  not  rend 
away  all  tbe  kingdom ;  hut  will  give 
one  tribe  to  tby  son  for  David  my 
servant's  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's 
sake  wbicb  I  have  chosen. 

Here  is,  I.  God's  anger  against  Solomon 
for  his  sin.  The  thing  he  did  displeased  the 
Lord.  Time  was  when  the  Lord  loved  Solo- 
mon (2  Sam  xii.  24)  and  delighted  in  him 
{ch.  X.  9),  but  now  the  Lord  was  angry  with 
Solomon  (v.  9),  for  there  was  in  his  sirf,  1. 
The  most  base  ingratitude  that  could  be. 
He  turned  from  the  Lord  who  had  appeared 
unto  him  twice,  once  before  he  began  to 
build  the  temple  {ch.  iii.  5)  and  once  after  he 
had  dedicated  it,  ch.  ix.  2.  God  keeps  ac- 
count of  the  gracious  visits  he  makes  us. 
whether  we  do  or  no,  knows  how  often  he  has 
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appeared  to  us  and/or  us,  and  will  remember 
it  against  us  if  we  turn  from  him.  God's  ap- 
pearing to  Solomon  was  such  a  sensible  con- 
firmation  of  his  faith  as  should  have  for  ever 
prevented  his  worshipping  any  other  god; 
it  was  also  such  a  distinguishing  favour,  and 
put  such  an  honour  upon  him,  as  he  ought 
never  to  have  forgotten,  especially  consider- 
ing what  God  said  to  him  in  both  these  ap- 
pearances. 2.  The  most  wilful  disobedience. 
This  was  the  very  thing  concerning  which 
God  had  commanded  him — that  he  should  not 
go  after  other  gods,  yet  he  was  not  restrained 
by  such  an  express  admonition,  v.  10. 
Those  who  have  dominion  over  men  are  apt 
to  forget  God's  dominion  over  them ;  and, 
while  they  demand  obedience  from  their  in- 
feriors, to  deny  it  to  him  who  U  the  Supreme. 

II.  The  message  he  sent  him  hereupon 
(v.  11):  'Hie  Lord  said  unto  Solomon  (it  is 
likely  by  a  prophet)  that  he  must  expect  to 
smart  for  his  apostasy.  And  here,  1.  The 
sentence  is  just,  that,  since  he  had  revolted 
from  God,  part  of  his  kingdom  should  revolt 
from  his  family ;  he  had  given  God's  glory 
to  the  creature,  and  therefore  God  would 
give  his  crown  to  his  servant :  "  I  will  rend 
the  kingdom  from  thee,  in  thy  posterity,  and 
will  give  it  to  thy  servant,  who  shall  bear  rule 
over  much  of  that  for  which  thou  hast 
laboured."  This  was  a  great  mortification 
to  Solomon,  who  pleased  himself  no  doubt 
with  the  prospect  of  the  entail  of  his  rich 
kingdom  upon  his  heirs  for  ever.  Sin  brings 
ruin  upon  families,  cuts  oiF  entails,  alienates 
estates,  and  lays  men's  honour  in  the  dust. 
2.  Yet  the  mitigations  of  it  are  very  kind, 
for  David's  sake  (v.  12,  13),  that  is,  for  the 
sake  of  the  promise  made  to  David.  Thus 
all  the  favour  God  shows  to  man  is  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  covenant 
made  with  him.  The  kingdom  shall  be  rent 
from  Solomon's  house,  but,  (1.)  Not  im- 
mediately. Solomon  shall  not  live  to  see  it 
done,  but  it  shall  be  rent  out  of  the  hand  of 
his  son,  a  son  that  was  born  to  him  by  one 
of  his  strange  wives,  for  his  mother  was  an 
Ammonitess  (1  Kings  xiv.  31)  and  probably 
had  been  a  promoter  of  idolatry.  What 
comfort  can  a  man  take  in  leaving  children 
and  an  estate  behind  him  if  he  do  not  leave 
a  blessing  behind  him  ?  Yet,  if  judgments 
be  coming,  it  is  a  favour  to  us  if  they  come 
not  in  our  days,  as  2  Kings  xx.  19.  (2.) 
Not  wholly.  One  tribe,  that  of  Judah, 
the  strongest  and  most  numerous,  shall  re- 
main to  the  house  of  David  (v.  13),  for  Je- 
rusalem's sake,  which  David  built,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  temple  there,  which  Solomon 
built ;  these  shall  not  go  into  other  hands. 
Solomon  did  not  quickly  nor  wholly  turn  away 
from  God  ;  therefore  God  did  not  quickly  nor 
wholly  take  the  kingdom  from  him. 

Upon  this  message  which  God  graciously 

sent  to  Solomon,  to  awaken  his  conscience 

and  bring  him  to  repentance,  we  have  reason 

to  hope  that  he  humbled  himself  before  God, 
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confessed  his  sin,  begged  pardon,    and  re- 
turned  to  his  duty,  that  he  then  published 


his  repentance  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
where  he  bitterly  laments  his  own  folly  and 
madness  (ch.  vii.  25,  2G),  and  warns  others 
to  take  heed  of  the  like  evil  courses,  and  to 
fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  judgment  to  come,  which, 
it  is  likely,  had  made  him  tremble,  as  it  did 
Felix.  That  penitential  sermon  was  as  true 
an  indication  of  a  heart  broken  for  sin  and 
turned  from  it  as  David's  penitential  psalms 
were,  though  of  another  nature.  God's  grace 
in  his  people  works  variously.  Thus,  though 
Solomon  fell,  he  was  not  utterly  cast  down; 
what  God  had  said  to  David  concerning  him 
was  fulfilled :  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod 
of  men,  but  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  from 
him,  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  15.  Though  God  may 
suflfer  those  whom  he  loves  to  fall  into  sin, 
he  will  not  suffer  them  to  lie  still  in  it.  So- 
lomon's defection,  though  it  was  much  his 
reproach  and  a  great  blemish  to  his  personal 
character,  yet  did  not  so  far  break  in  upon 
the  character  of  his  reign  but  that  it  was 
afterwards  made  the  pattern  of  a  good  reign, 
2  Chron.  xi.  17,  where  the  kings  are  said  to 
have  done  well,  while  they  walked  in  the  way 
of  David  and  Solomon.  But,  though  we 
have  all  this  reason  to  hope  he  repented  and 
found  mercy,  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not 
think  fit  expressly  to  record  his  recovery,  bu!t 
left  it  doubtful,  for  warning  to  others  not  to 
sin  upon  presumption  of  repenting,  for  it  i« 
but  a  peradventure  whether  God  will  givf 
them  repentance,  or,  if  he  do,  whether  he 
will  give  the  evidence  of  it  to  themselves  or 
others.  Great  sinners  may  recover  them- 
selves and  have  the  benefit  of  their  repent- 
ance, and  yet  be  denied  both  the  comfort  and 
credit  of  it ;  the  guilt  may  be  taken  away, 
and  yet  not  the  reproach. 

14  And  the  Lord  stirred  up  an  ad- 
versary unto  Solomon,  Hadad  the 
Edomite :  he  was  of  the  kmg's  seed 
in  Edom.  15  For  it  came  to  pass, 
when  David  was  in  Edom,  and  Joab 
the  captain  of  the  host  was  gone  up  to 
bury  the  slain,  after  he  had  smitten 
every  male  in  Edom;  l(>  (For  six 
months  did  Joab  remain  there  with 
all  Israel,  until  he  had  cut  off  every 
male  in  Edom :)  1 7  That  Hadad  fled, 
he  and  certain  Edomites  of  his  father's 
servants  with  him,  to  go  into  Egypt; 
Hadad  being  yet  a  little  child.  18 
And  they  arose  out  of  Midian,  and 
came  to  Paran :  and  they  took  men 
with  them  out  of  Paran,  and  they 
came  to  Egypt,  unto  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt ;  which  gave  him  a  house,  and 
appointed  him  victuals,  and  gave  him 
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land.     19  And   Hadad  found   great 
favour  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  so  that 
he  gave  him  to  wife  the  sister  of  his 
own  wife,  the  sister  of  Tahpenes  the 
queen.     20  And  the  sister  of  Tah- 
penes bare  him  Genubath  his  son, 
whom  Tahpenes  weaned  in  Pharaoh's 
house:  and  Genubath  was  in  Pha- 
raoh's household  among  the  sons  of 
Pharaoh.    21  And  when  Hadad  heard 
in  Egypt  that  David  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  that  Joab  the  captain  of 
the  host  was   dead,   Hadad  said   to 
Pharaoh,  Let  me  depart,  that  I  may 
go  to  mine  own  country.     22  Then 
Pharaoh   said  unto   him,    But  what 
hast  thou  lacked  with  me,  that,  be- 
hold, thou  seekest  to  go  to  thine  own 
country  ?  And  he  answered.  Nothing : 
howbeit  let  me  go  in  any  wise.     23 
And  God  stirred  him  up  another  ad- 
versary, Rezon  the   son  of  Eliadah, 
which  fled  from  his  lord  Hadadezer 
king  of  Zobah  :    24  And  he  gathered 
men    unto    him,    and    became    cap- 
t-ain   over  a  band,  when  David  slew 
tliem  of  Zobah :  and  they  went  to 
Damascus,   and   dwelt   therein,   and 
reigned  in   Damascus.     25  And   he 
was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days 
of  Solomon,  beside  the  mischief  that 
Hadad  did:  and  he  abhorred  Israel, 
and  reigned  ovet  Syria. 

While  Solomon  kept  closely  to  God  and  to 
his  duty  there  was  no  adversary  nor  evil  occur- 
rent  (ck.  v.  4),  nothing  to  create  him  any  dis- 
turbance or  uneasiness  in  the  least ;  but  here 
we  have  an  account  of  two  adversaries  that 
appeared  against  him,  inconsiderable,  and 
that  could  not  have  done  any  thing  worth 
taking  notice  of  if  Solomon  had  not  first 
made  God  his  enemy.  What  hurt  could 
Hadad  or  Rezon  have  done  to  so  great  and 
powerful  a  king  as  Solomon  was  if  he  had 
not,  by  sin,  made  himself  mean  and  weak  ? 
And  then  those  little  people  menace  and  in- 
sult him.  If  God  be  on  our  side,  we  need 
not  fear  the  greatest  adversary ;  but,  if  he  be 
against  us,  he  can  make  us  fear  the  least, 
and  the  very  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden. 
Observe, 

I.  Both  these  adversaries  God  stirred  up, 
V.  14,  23.  Though  they  themselves  were 
moved  by  principles  of  ambition  or  revenge, 
God  made  use  of  them  to  serve  his  design  of 
correcting  Solomon.  The  principal  judg- 
ment threatened  was  deferred,  namely,  the 
rending  of  the  kingdom  from  him,  but  he 
himself  was  made  to  feel  the  smart  of  the 
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rod,  for  his  greater  humiliation.  Note,  Who- 
ever are,  in  any  way,  adversaries  to  us,  we 
must  take  notice  of  the  hand  of  God  stirring 
them  up  to  be  so,  as  he  bade  Shimei  curse 
David ;  we  must  look  through  the  instru- 
ments of  our  trouble  to  the  author  of  it  and 
hear  the  Lord's  controversy  in  it. 

II.  Both  these  adversaries  had  the  origin 
of  their  enmity  to  Solomon  and  Israel  laid  in 
David's  time,  and  in  his  conquests  of  their 
respective  countries,  v.  1 5,  24.  Solomon  had 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  his  father's  suc- 
cesses both  in  the  enlargement  of  his  do- 
minion and  the  increase  of  his  treasure,  and 
would  never  have  known  any  thing  but  the 
benefit  of  them  if  he  had  kept  closely  to  God  ; 
but  now  he  finds  evils  to  balance  the  advan- 
tages, and  that  David  had  made  himself  ene- 
mies, who  were  thorns  in  his  sides.  Those 
that  are  too  free  in  giving  provocation  ought 
to  consider  that  perhaps  it  may  be  remem- 
bered in  time  to  come  and  returned  with  in- 
terest to  theirs  after  them ;  having  so  few 
friends  in  this  world,  it  is  our  wisdom  not  to 
make  ourselves  more  enemies  than  we  needs 
must. 

1.  Hadad,  an  Edomite,  was  an  adversary 
to  Solomon.  We  are  not  told  what  he  did 
against  him,  nor  which  way  he  gave  him  dis- 
turbance, only,  in  general,  that  he  was  an  ad- 
versary to  him:  but  we  are  told,  (1.)  What 
induced  him  to  bear  Solomon  a  grudge. 
David  had  conquered  Edom,   2  Sam.  viii. 

14.  Joab  put  all  the  males  to  the  sword,  v. 

15,  16.  A  terrible  execution  he  made, 
avenging  on  Edom  their  old  enmity  to  Is- 
rael, yet  perhaps  with  too  great  a  severity. 
From  this  general  slaughter,  while  Joab  was 
burying  the  slain  (for  he  left  not  any  alive  of 
their  own  people  to  bury  them,  and  buried 
they  must  be,  or  they  would  be  an  annoyance 
to  the  country,  Ezek.  xxxix.  12),  Hadad,  a 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  then  a  little  child, 
was  taken  and  preserved  by  some  of  the 
king's  servants,  and  conveyed  to  Egypt,  v. 
17.  They  halted  by  the  way,  in  Midian  first, 
and  then  in  Paran,  where  they  furnished 
themselves  with  men,  not  to  fight  for  them 
or  force  their  passage,  but  to  attend  them, 
that  their  young  master  might  go  into 
Egypt  with  an  equipage  agreeable  to  his 
quality.  There  he  was  kindly  sheltered  and 
entertained  by  Pharaoh,  as  a  distressed  prince, 
was  well  provided  for,  and  so  recommended 
himself  that,  in  process  of  time,  he  married 
the  queen's  sister  (r.  19),  and  by  her  had  a 
child,  which  the  queen  herself  conceived  such 
a  kindness  for  that  she  brought  him  up  in 
Pharaoh's  house,  among  the  king's  children. 
(2.)  What  enabled  him  to  do  Solomon  a  mis- 
chief. Upon  the  death  of  David  and  Joab, 
he  returned  to  his  own  country,  in  which,  it 
should  seem,  he  settled  and  remained  quiet 
while  Solomon  continued  wise  and  watchful 
for  the  public  good,  but  from  which  he  had 
opportunity  of  making  inroads  upon  Israel 
when  Solomon,having  sinned  away  his  wisdom 
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ad  Samson  did  his  strength  (and  in  the  same 
way),  grew  careless  of  public  affairs,  was  off 
nis  guard  himself,  and  had  forfeited  the  di- 
vine protection.  What  vexation  Hadad  gave 
to  Solomon  we  are  not  here  told,  but  only 
how  loth  Pharaoh  was  to  part  with  him  and 
how  earnestly  he  solicited  his  stay  (v.  22) : 
What  hast  thou  lacked  with  me F  "  Nothing," 
says  Hadad ;  "  but  let  me  go  to  my  own 
country,  my  native  air,  my  native  soil." 
Peter  Martyr  has  a  pious  reflection  upon 
this  :  "  Heaven  is  our  home,  and  we  ought 
to  keep  up  a  holy  affection  to  that,  and 
desire  towards  it,  even  when  the  world,  the 
place  of  our  banishment,  smiles  most  upon 
us.  Does  it  ask.  What  have  you  lacked,  that 
you  are  so  wiUing  to  be  gone?  We  may 
answer,  "  Nothing  that  the  world  can  do  for 
us  ;  but  still  let  us  go  thither,  where  our 
hope,  and  honour,  and  treasure  are." 

2.  Rezon,  a  Syrian,  was  another  adversary 
to  Solomon.  When  David  conquered  the 
Syrians,  he  headed  the  remains,  lived  at  large 
by  spoil  and  rapine,  till  Solomon  grew  care- 
less, and  then  he  got  possession  of  Damascus, 
reigned  there  {v.  24)  and  over  the  country 
about  {v.  25),  and  he  created  troubles  to  Is- 
rael, probably  in  conjunction  with  Hadad, 
all  the  days  of  Solomon  (namely,  after  his 
apostasy),  or  he  was  an  enemy  to  Israel  during 
all  Solomon's  reign,  and  U])on  all  occasions 
vented  his  then  impotent  malice  against  them, 
but  till  Solomon's  revolt,  when  his  defence 
had  departed  from  him,  he  could  not  do  them 
any  mischief.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  ab- 
horred Israel.  Other  princes  loved  and  ad- 
mired Israel  and  Solomon,  and  courted  their 
friendship,  but  here  was  one  that  abhorred 
them.  The  greatest  and  best  of  princes  and 
people,  however  much  they  may  in  general 
be  respected,  will  yet  perhaps  be  hated  and 
abhorred  by  some. 


26  And  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Ne- 
bat,  an  Ephrathite  of  Zereda,  Solo- 
mon's servant,  whose  mother's  name 
was  Zeruah,  a  widow  woman,  even 
he  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king. 
27  And  this  was  the  cause  that  he 
lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king  : 
Solomon  built  Millo,  and  repaired 
the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David  his 
father.  28  And  the  man  Jeroboam 
was  a  mighty  man  of  valour :  and 
Solomon  seeing  the  young  man  that 
he  was  industrious,  he  made  him 
ruler  over  all  the  charge  of  the  house 
of  Joseph.  25>  And  it  came  to  pass 
at  that  time  when  Jeroboam  went  out 
of  Jerusalem,  that  the  prophet  Ahijah 
the  Shilonite  found  him  in  the  way  ; 
and  he  had  clad  himself  with  a  new 
garment;  and  tliey  two  were  alone  in  i 
636 
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the  field :  30  And  Ahijah  caught 
the  new  garment  that  was  on  him, 
and  rent  it  in  twelve  pieces  :  31  And 
he  said  to  Jeroboam,  Take  thee  ten 
pieces  :  for  thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I  will  rend 
the  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  So- 
lomon, and  will  give  ten  tribes  to 
thee :  32  (But  he  shall  have  one 
tribe  for  my  servant  David's  sake, 
and  for  Jerusalem's  sake,  the  city 
which  I  have  chosen  out  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel:)  33  Because  that 
they  have  forsaken  me,  and  have 
worshipped  Ashtoreth  the  goddess  of 
the  Zidonians,  Chemosh  the  god  of 
the  Moabites,  and  Milcom  the  god 
of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  have 
not  walked  in  my  ways,  to  do  that 
which  is  right  in  mine  eyes,  and  to 
keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments, 
as  did  David  his  father.  34  How- 
beit  I  will  not  take  the  whole  king- 
dom out  of  his  hand :  but  I  will 
make  him  prince  all  the  days  of  his 
life  for  David  my  servant's  sake, 
whom  I  chose,  because  he  kept  my 
commandments  and  my  statutes  :  35 
But  I  will  take  the  kingdom  out  of 
his  son's  hand,  and  will  give  it  unto 
thee,  even  ten  tribes.  36  And  unto 
his  son  will  I  give  one  tribe,  that 
David  my  servant  nfay  have  a  light 
alway  before  me  in  Jerusalem,  the 
city  which  I  have  chosen  me  to  put 
my  name  there.  37  And  I  will  take 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  reign  according 
to  all  that  thy  soul  desireth,  and  shalt 
be  king  over  Israel.  38  And  it  shall 
be,  if  thou  wilt  hearken  unto  all  that 
I  command  thee,  and  wilt  walk  in  my 
ways,  and  do  that  is  right  in  my 
sight,  to  keep  my  statutes  and  my 
commandments,  as  David  my  servant 
did ;  that  I  will  be  with  thee,  and 
build  thee  a  sure  house,  as  I  built 
for  David,  and  will  give  Israel  unto 
thee.  39  And  I  will  for  this  afflict 
the  seed  of  David,  but  not  for  ever. 
40  Solomon  sought  therefore  to  kill 
Jeroboam.  And  Jeroboam  arose,  and 
fled  into  Egypt,  unto  Shishak  king 
of  Egypt,  and  was  in  Egypt  until  the 
death  of  Solomon. 

We  have  here  the  first  mention  of  that  in- 
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famous  name  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  that 
made  Israel  to  sin  ;  he  is  here  brought  upon 
the  stage  as  an  adversary  to  Solomon,  whom 
God  had  expressly  told  (v.  11)  that  he  would 
give  the  greatest  part  of  his  kingdom  to  his 
servant,  and  Jeroboam  was  the  man.  We 
have  here  an  account, 

I.  Of  his  extraction,  v.  26.  He  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  next  in  honour  to 
Judah.  His  mother  was  a  widow,  to  whom 
Providence  had  made  up  the  loss  of  a  hus- 
band in  a  son  that  was  active  and  ingenious, 
and  (we  may  suppose)  a  great  support  and 
comfort  to  her. 

H.  Of  his  elevation.  It  was  Solomon's 
wisdom,  when  he  had  work  to  do,  to  employ 
proper  persons  in  it.  He  observed  Jeroboam 
to  be  a  very  industrious  young  man,  one 
that  minded  his  business,  took  a  pleasure  in 
it,  and  did  it  with  all  his  might,  and  there- 
fore he  gradually  advanced  him,  till  at  length 
he  made  him  receiver-general  for  the  two 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  or  perhaps 
put  him  into  an  office  equivalent  to  that  of 
lord-lieutenant  of  those  two  counties,  for  he 
was  niler  of  the  burden,  or  tribute,  that  is, 
either  of  the  taxes  or  of  the  militia  of  the 
house  of  Joseph.  Note,  Industry  is  the  way 
to  preferment.  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in 
his  business,  that  will  take  care  and  pains, 
and  go  through  with  it  ?  he  shall  stand  be- 
fore kings,  and  not  always  be  on  the  level 
with  mean  men.  Observe  a  diflference  be- 
tween David,  and  both  his  predecessor  and 
his  successor  :  when  Saul  saw  a  valiant  man 
he  took  him  to  himse^(l  Sam.  xiv.  52) ;  when 
Solomon  saw  an  incmstrious  man  he  preferred 
him  ;  but  David's  eyes  were  upon  the  faithful 
in  the  land,  that  they  might  dwell  with  him  : 
if  he  saw  a  godly  man,  he  preferred  him,  for 
he  was  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  whose 
countenance  beholds  the  upright. 

III.  Of  his  designation  to  the  government 
of  the  ten  tribes  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 
Some  think  he  was  himself  plotting  against 
Solomon,  and  contriving  to  rise  to  the  throne, 
that  he  was  turbulent  and  aspiring.  The 
Jews  say  that  when  he  was  employed  by 
Solomon  in  building  Millo  he  took  oppor- 
tunities of  reflecting  upon  Solomon  as  op- 
pressive to  his  people,  and  suggesting  that 
which  would  ahenate  them  from  his  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  indeed  probable  that  he 
should  say  much  to  that  purport,  for  Solo- 
mon would  have  got  notice  of  it,  and  it  would 
have  hindered  his  preferment;  but  it  is 
plainly  intimated  that  he  had  it  in  his 
thoughts,  for  the  prophet  tells  him  (v.  37), 
Thou  shalt  reign  according  to  all  that  thy 
soul  desireth.  But  this  was  the  cause,  or 
rather  this  was  the  story,  of  the  lifting  up  of 
his  hand  against  the  king :  Solomon  made  him 
ruler  over  the  tribes  of  Joseph,  and,  as  he 
was  going  to  take  possession  of  his  govern- 
ment, he  was  told  by  a  prophet  in  God's 
name  that  he  should  be  king,  which  embold- 
ened him  to  aim  high,  and  in  some  instances 
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to  oppose  the  king  and  give  him  ve.xation. 


1 .  The  prophet  by  whom  this  message  was 
sent  was  Ahijah  of  Shiloh;  we  shall  read 
of  him  again,  ch.  xiv.  2.  It  seems,  Shiloh 
was  not  so  perfectly  forsaken  and  forgotten 
of  God  but  that,  in  remembrance  of  the 
former  days,  it  was  blessed  with  a  prophet. 
He  deUvered  his  message  to  Jeroboam  in  the 
way,  his  servants  being  probably  ordered  to 
retire,  as  in  a  hke  case  (1  Sam.  ix.  27),  when 
Samuel  delivered  his  message  to  Saul.  God's 
word  was  not  the  less  sacred  and  sure  for 
being  delivered  to  him  thus  obscurely,  under 
a  hedge  it  may  be.  2.  The  sign  by  which 
it  was  represented  to  him  was  the  rending  of 
a  garment  into  twelve  pieces,  and  giving  him 
ten,  V.  30,  31.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
garment  was  Jeroboam's,  as  is  commonly 
taken  for  granted,  or  Ahijah's,  which  is  more 
probable :  He  (that  is,  the  prophet)  had  clad 
himself  with  a  new  garment,  on  purpose  that 
he  might  with  it  give  him  a  sign.  The  rend- 
ing of  the  kingdom  from  Saul  was  signified 
by  the  rending  of  Samuel's  mantle,  not 
Saul's,  1  Sam.  xv.  27,  28.  And  it  was  more 
significant  to  give  Jeroboam  ten  pieces  of 
that  which  was  not  his  own  before  than 
of  that  which  was.  The  prophets,  both  true 
and  false,  used  such  signs,  even  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  Agabus,  Acts  xxi.  10,  11. 
3.  The  message  itself,  which  is  very  par- 
ticular. (1.)  He  assures  him  that  he  shall 
be  king  over  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is- 
rael,  v.  31.  The  meanness  of  his  extractioi 
and  employment  shall  be  no  hindrance  to  hii 
advancement,  when  the  God  of  Israel  saya 
(by  whom  kings  reign),  /  will  give  ten  tribes 
unto  thee.  (2.)  He  tells  him  the  reason ; 
not  for  his  good  character  or  deserts,  but  for 
the  chastising  of  Solomon's  apostasy :  "  Be- 
cause he,  and  his  family,  and  many  of  his 
people  with  him,  have  forsaken  me,  and  wor- 
shipped other  gods,"  v.  33.  It  was  because 
they  had  done  ill,  not  because  he  was  likely 
to  do  much  better,  llius  Israel  must  know 
that  it  is  not /or  their  righteousness  that  they 
are  made  masters  of  Canaan,  but  for  the 
wickedness  of  the  Canaanites,  Deut.  ix.  4. 
Jeroboam  did  not  deserve  so  good  a  post, 
but  Israel  deserved  so  bad  a  prince.  In 
telling  him  that  the  reason  why  he  rent  the 
kingdom  from  the  house  of  Solomon  was 
because  they  had  forsaken  God,  he  warns 
him  to  take  heed  of  sinning  away  his  prefer- 
ment in  like  manner.  (3.)  He  limits  his  ex- 
pectations to  the  ten  tribes  only,  and  to  them 
in  reversion  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  lest 
he  should  aim  at  the  whole  and  give  imme- 
diate disturbance  to  Solomon's  government. 
He  is  here  told,  [l.]  That  two  tribes  (called 
here  one  tribe,  because  little  Benjamin  was 
in  a  manner  lost  in  the  thousands  of  Judah) 
should  remain  sure  to  the  house  of  David, 
and  he  must  never  make  any  attempt  upon 
them :  He  shall  have  one  tribe  (v.  32),  and 
again  (v.  36),  That  David  may  have  a  lamp, 
that  is,  a  shining  name   and  memory  (Ps. 
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cxxxii.  17),  and  his  family,  as  a  royal  family, 
may  not  be  extinct.  He  must  not  think 
that  David  was  rejected,  as  Saul  was.  No, 
God  would  not  take  his  loving-kindness 
from  him,  as  he  did  from  Saul.  The  house 
of  David  must  be  supported  and  kept  in  re- 
putation, for  all  this,  because  out  of  it  the 
Messiah  must  arise.  Destroy  it  not,  for  that 
blessing  is  in  it.  [2.]  That  Solomon  must 
keep  possession  during  his  life,  v.  34,  35. 
Jeroboam  therefore  must  not  offer  to  de- 
throne him,  but  wait  with  patience  till  his 
day  shall  come  to  fall.  Solomon  shall  be 
prince,  all  the  days  of  his  life,  not  for  his 
own  sake  (he  had  forfeited  his  crown  to  the 
justice  of  God),  but  for  David  my  servant's 
sake,  because  he  kept  my  commandmejits. 
Children  that  do  not  tread  in  their  parents' 
steps  yet  often  fare  the  better  in  this  world 
for  their  good  parents'  piety.  (4.)  He  gives 
him  to  understand  that  he  will  be  upon  his 
good  behaviour.  The  grant  of  the  crown 
must  run  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit — during 
good  behaviour.  "  If  thou  wilt  do  what  is  right 
in  my  sight,  I  will  build  thee  a  sure  house,  and 
not  otherwise"  (u.  38),  intimating  that,  if  he 
forsook  God,  even  his  advancement  to  the 
throne  would  in  time  lay  his  family  in  the 
dust;  whereas  the  seed  of  David,  though 
afflicted,  should  not  be  afflicted  for  ever 
(».  39),  but  should  flourish  again,  as  it  did 
in  many  of  the  illustrious  kings  of  Judah, 
who  reigned  in  glory  when  Jeroboam's  family 
was  extirpated. 

IV.  Jeroboam's  flight  into  Egypt,  v.  40. 
In  some  way  or  other  Solomon  came  to 
know  of  all  this,  probably  from  Jeroboam's 
own  talk  of  it ;  he  could  not  conceal  it  as 
Saul  did,  nor  keep  his  own  counsel ;  if  he 
had,  he  might  have  staid  in  his  country, 
and  been  preparing  there  for  his  future  ad- 
vancement;  but  letting  it  be  known,  1. 
Solomon  foolishly  sought  to  kill  his  suc- 
cessor. Had  not  he  taught  others  that,  what- 
ever devices  are  in  men's  hearts,  the  counsel 
of  the  Lord  shall  stand?  And  yet  does  he 
himself  think  to  defeat  that  counsel  ?  2. 
Jeroboam  prudently  withdrew  into  Egypt. 
Though  God's  promise  would  have  secured 
him  any  where,  yet  he  would  use  means 
for  his  own  preservation,  and  was  content  to 
live  in  exile  and  obscurity  for  a  while,  being 
sure  of  a  kingdom  at  last.  And  shall 
not  we  be  so,  who  have  a  better  kingdom 
in  reserve  ? 

41  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  So- 
lomoiij  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his 
wisdom,  are  they  not  written  in  the 
book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon?  42 
And  the  time  that  Solomon  reigned 
in  Jerusalem  over  all  Israel  was  forty 
years.  43  And  Solomon  slept  with 
his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the 
city  of  David  his  father  :  and  Reho- 
boam  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 
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We  have  here  the  conclusion  of  Solomon's 
story,  and  in  it,  1.  Reference  is  had  to  an- 
other history  then  extant,  but  (not  being  di- 
vinely inspired)  since  lost,  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  Solomon,  v.  41.  Probably  this  book 
was  written  by  a  chronologer  or  historio- 
grapher, whom  Solomon  employed  to  write 
his  annals,  out  of  which  the  sacred  writer 
extracted  what  God  saw  fit  to  transmit  to 
the  church.  2.  A  summary  of  the  years 
of  his  reign  (v.  42) :  He  reigned  in  Jeru- 
salem (not,  as  his  father,  part  of  his  time 
in  Hebron  and  part  in  Jerusalem),  over 
all  Israel  (not  as  his  son,  and  his  father  in 
the  beginning  of  his  time,  over  Judah  only), 
forty  years.  His  reign  was  as  long  as  his 
father's,  but  not  his  life.  Sin  shortened  his 
days.  3.  His  death  and  burial,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, V.  43.  (1.)  He  followed  his  fathers 
to  the  grave,  slept  with  them,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  David's  burying- pi  ace,  with  honour 
no  doubt.  (2.)  His  son  followed  him  in  the 
throne.  Thus  the  graves  are  filling  with  the 
generations  that  go  oflf,  and  houses  are  filling 
with  those  that  are  growing  up.  As  the 
grave  cries,  "  Give,  give,"  so  land  is  never 
lost  for  want  of  an  heir. 


CHAP.  XII. 

The  glor>-  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  wa»  in  itf  height  and  perfec- 
tion in  Solomon  ;  it  was  long  in  coming  to  it,  but  it  toon 
declined,  and  began  to  sink  and  wither  in  the  very  next  reign, 
as  we  find  in  this  chapter,  where  we  have  the  kingdom  divided, 
and  thereby  weakened  and  made  little  in  comparison  with  what 
it  had  been.  Here  is,  I.  Rehoboam's  accession  to  the  throne 
and  Jeroboam's  return  out  of  Egypt,  ver.  1,  2.  II.  The  peo- 
ple's petition  to  Rehoboam  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and 
the  rough  answer  he  gave,  by  the  advice  of  his  young  counsel* 
lors,  to  that  petition,  ver.  3—15.  HI.  The  revolt  of  the  ten 
trilics  thereupon,  and  their  setting  up  Jeroboam,  ver.  16 — 20. 
IV.  Rehoboam's  attempt  to  reducj^hem  and  the  prohibition  God 
gave  to  that  attempt,  ver.  21 — 2-1.' 'V.  Jeroboam's  establishment 
of  his  government  upon  idolatry,  ver.  25 — 33.  Thus  did  Judah 
become  weak,  being  deserted  by  their  brethren,  and  Israel,  by 
deserting  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

Rehoboam  went    to    She- 


Jrv. 


ND  Rehoboam  went  to 
chem  :  for  all  Israel  were  come 
to  Shechem  to  make  him  king.  2 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  was  yet  in 
Egypt,  heard  of  ii,  (for  he  was  fled 
from  the  presence  of  king  Solomon, 
and  Jeroboam  dwelt  in  Egypt  j)  3 
That  they  sent  and  called  him.  And 
Jeroboam  and  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel  came,  and  spake  unto  Reho- 
boam, saying,  4  Thy  father  made 
our  yoke  grievous :  now  therefore 
make  thou  the  grievous  service  of 
thy  father,  and  his  heavy  yoke  which 
he'  put  upon  us,  lighter,  and  we  will 
serve  thee.  5  And  he  said  unto 
them,  Depart  yet  for  three  days,  then 
come  again  to  me.  And  the  people 
departed.  6  And  king  Rehoboam 
consulted  with  the  old  men,  that 
stood  before  Solomon  his  father  while 
he  yet  lived,  and  said,  How  do  ye 
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advisethafclmay  answer  this  people?!  little  stead  to   inherit  his  father's  throne 

7  And  they  spake  unto  him,  saying, 

If  thou  wilt  be  a  servant  unto  this 

people  this  day,  and  wilt  serve  them, 

and  answer  them,   and   speak  good 

words  to  them,  then  they  will  be  thy 

servants  for  ever.     8  But  he  forsook 

the  counsel  of  the  old  men,  which 

they  had  given  him,  and  consulted 

with  the  young  men  that  were  grown 

up  with  him,  and  which  stood  before 

him  :     9  And   he    said   unto    them, 

What  counsel  give  ye  that  we  may 

answer  this  people,  who  have  spoken 

to  nie,  saying,  Make  the  yoke  which 

thy  father  did  put  upon  us  lighter  ? 

10  And  the  young   men  that  were 

grown  up  with  him  spake  unto  him, 

saying.  Thus  shalt  thou  speak  unto 

this    people  that    spake    unto    thee, 

saying.  Thy  father  made    our   yoke 

heavy,  but  make  thou  it  lighter  unto 

us ;  thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  them, 

My  little  finger  shall  be  thicker  than 

my   father's    loins.       11     And   now 

whereas  my  father  did  lade  you  with 

a  heavy  yoke,    I   will   add  to  your 

yoke :  my  father  hath  chastised  you 

with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you 

with  scorpions.   12  So  Jeroboam  and 

all  the  people  came  to  Rehoboam  the 

third  day,  as  the  king  had  appointed, 

saying,  Come  to  me  again  the  third 

day.    13  And  the  king  answered  the 

people  roughly,  and  forsook  the  old 

men's  counsel  that  they  gave  him ; 

14  And  spake  to  them  after  the 
counsel  of  the  young  men,  saying. 
My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy, 
and  I  will  add  to  your  yoke:  my 
father  also  chastised  you  with  whips, 
but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions. 

15  Wherefore  the  king  hearkened 
not  unto  the  people ;  for  the  cause 
was  from  the  Lord,  that  he  might 
perform  his  saying,  which  the  Lord 
spake  by  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  unto 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat. 

Solomon  had  1000  wives  and  concubines, 
yet  we  read  but  of  one  son  he  had  to  bear 
up  his  name,  and  he  a  fool.  It  is  said  (Hos. 
"v.  10),  They  shall  commit  whoredom,  and 
shall  not  increase.  Sin  is  a  bad  way  of  build- 
ing up  a  family.  Rehoboam  was  the  son  of 
the  wisest  of  men,  yet  did  not  inherit  his 
father's  wisdom,  and  then  it  stood  him  in 


Neither  wisdom  nor  grace  runs  in  the  blood. 
Solomon  came  to  the  crown  very  young,  yet  he 
was  then  a  wise  man.  Rehoboam  came  to  the 
crown  at  forty  years  old,  when  men  will  be 
wise  if  ever  they  will,  yet  he  was  then  foolish. 
Wisdom  does  not  go  by  age,  nor  is  it  the 
multitude  of  years  nor  the  advantage  of  edu- 
cation that  reaches  it.  Solomon's  court  was 
a  mart  of  wisdom  and  the  rendezvous  of 
learned  men,  and  Rehoboam  was  the  darling 
of  the  court ;  and  yet  all  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  him  a  wise  man.  The  race  is  not  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  No 
dispute  is  made  of  Rehoboam's  succession ; 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  imme- 
diately proclaimed.     But, 

I.  The  people  desired  a  treaty  with  him 
at  Shechem,  and  he  condescended  to  meet 
them  there.  1.  Their  pretence  was  to  make 
him  king,  but  the  design  was  to  unmake 
him.  They  would  give  him  a  public  inau- 
guration in  another  place  than  the  city  of 
David,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  be  king  of 
Judah  only.  They  had  ten  parts  in  him,  and 
would  have  him  among  themselves  for  once, 
that  they  might  recognize  his  title.  2.  The 
place  was  ominous :  at  Shechem,  where 
Abimelech  set  up  himself  (Judg.  ix.);  yet  it 
had  been  famous  for  the  convention  of  the 
states  there.  Josh.  xxiv.  1.  Rehoboam,  we 
may  suppose,  knew  of  the  threatening,  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  rent  from  him,  and  hoped 
by  going  to  Shechem,  and  treating  there  with 
the  ten  tribes,  to  prevent  it :  yet  it  proved 
the  most  impolitic  thing  he  could  do,  and 
hastened  the  rupture. 

II.  The  representatives  of  the  tribes  ad- 
dressed him,  praying  to  be  eased  of  the  taxes 
they  were  burdened  with.  The  meeting 
being  appointed,  they  sent  for  Jeroboam  out 
of  Egypt  to  come  and  be  their  speaker.  This 
they  needed  not  to  have  done :  he  knew 
what  God  had  designed  him  for,  and  would 
have  come  though  he  had  not  been  sent  for, 
for  now  was  his  time  to  expect  the  possession 
of  the  promised  crown.  In  their  address, 
1.    They  complain  of  the  last  reign:    Thy 

father  made  our  yoke  grievous,  v.  4.  They 
complain  not  of  his  father's  idolatry  and 
revolt  from  God ;  that  which  was  the  greatest 
grievance  of  all  was  none  to  them,  so  careless 
and  indifferent  were  they  in  the  matters  of 
religion,  as  if  God  or  Moloch  were  all  one, 
so  they  might  but  live  at  ease  and  pay  no 
taxes.  Yet  the  complaint  was  groundless 
and  unjust.  Never  did  people  live  more  at 
ease  than  they  did,  nor  in  greater  plenty. 
Did  they  pay  taxes  ?  It  was  to  advance  the 
strength  and  magnificence  of  their  kingdom. 
If  Solomon's  buildings  cost  them  money, 
they  cost  them  no  blood,  as  war  would  do. 
Were  many  servile  hands  employed  about 
them?  They  were  not  the  hands  of  the 
Israelites.  Were  the  taxes  a  burden  ?  How 
could  that  be,  when  Solomon  imported  bul- 
lion in  such  plenty  that  silver  was,  in  a  man- 
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ner,  as  common  as  the  stones  ?  So  that  they 
did  but  render  to  Solomon  the  things  that 
were  Solomon's.  Nay,  suppose  there  was 
some  hardship  put  upon  them,  were  they  not 
told  before  that  this  wouUl  be  the  manner  of 
the  king  and  yet  they  would  have  one  ?  The 
best  government  cannot  secure  itself  from 
reproach  and  censure,  no,  not  Solomon's. 
Factious  spirits  will  never  want  something 
to  complain  of.  I  know  nothing  in  Solo- 
mon's administration  that  could  make  the 
people's  yoke  grievous,  unless  perhaps  the 
vv'omen  whom  in  his  latter  days  he  doted  on 
were  connived  at  in  oppressing  them.  2. 
They  demand  relief  from  him,  and  on  this 
condition  will  continue  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  house  of  David.  They  asked  not  to  be 
wholly  free  from  paying  taxes,  but  to  have 
the  burden  made  lighter ;  this  was  all  their 
care,  to  save  their  money,  whether  their  re- 
ligion was  supported  and  the  government 
protected  or  no.     All  seek  their  own. 

III.  Rehoboam  consulted  with  those  about 
him  concerning  the  answer  he  should  give  to 
this  address.  It  was  prudeut  to  take  advice, 
especially  having  so  weak  a  head  of  his  own ; 
yet,  upon  this  occasion,  it  was  impolitic  to 
take  time  himself  to  consider,  for  thereby  he 
gave  time  to  the  disaffected  people  to  ripen 
things  for  a  revolt,  and  his  deliberating  in  so 
\)lain  a  case  would  be  improved  as  an  indica- 
.ion  of  the  little  concern  he  had  for  the  peo- 
ple's ease.  They  saw  what  they  must  expect, 
and  prepared  accordingly.  Now,  1.  The 
grave  experienced  men  of  his  council  advised 
him  by  all  means  to  give  the  petitioners  a 
kind  answer,  to  give  them  good  words,  to 
promise  them  fair,  and  this  day,  this  critical 
day,  to  serve  them,  that  is,  to  tell  them  that 
he  was  their  servant,  and  that  he  would  re- 
dress all  their  grievances  and  make  it  his 
business  to  please  them  and  make  them  easy. 
"  Deny  thyself  (say  they)  so  far  as  to  do  this 
for  this  once,  and  they  will  be  thy  servants 
for  ever.  When  the  present  heat  is  allayed 
with  a  soft  answer,  and  the  assembly  dis- 
missed, their  cooler  thoughts  will  reconcile 
and  fix  them  to  Solomon's  family  still." 
Note,  The  way  to  rule  is  to  serve,  to  do  good, 
and  stoop  to  do  it,  to  become  all  things  to 
all  men  and  so  win  their  hearts.  Those  who 
are  in  power  really  sit  highest,  and  easiest, 
and  safest,  when  they  take  this  method.  2. 
'ITie  young  men  of  his  council  were  hot  and 
haughty,  and  they  advised  him  to  return  a 
severe  and  threatening  answer  to  the  people's 
demands.  It  was  an  instance  of  Rehoboam's 
weakness,  (1.)  That  he  did  not  prefer  aged 
counsellors,  but  had  a  better  opinion  of  the 
young  men  that  had  grown  up  with  him  and 
with  whom  he  was  familiar,  V.  8.  Daysshould 
speak.  It  was  a  folly  for  him  to  think  that, 
because  they  had  been  his  agreeable  com- 
panions in  the  sports  and  pleasures  of  his 
youth,  they  were  therefore  fit  to  have  the 
management  of  the  aflfairs  of  his  kingdom. 
Great  witshavenotalwaysthe  most  wisdom; 
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norare  those  to  be  relied  on  as  our  best  frier.ua 
that  know  how  to  make  us  merry,  for  that  will 
not  make  us  happy.  It  is  of  great  consequence 
to  young  people,  that  are  setting  out  in  the 
world,  whom  they  associate  with,  accommo- 
date themselves  to,  and  depend  upon  for  ad- 
vice. If  they  reckon  those  that  feed  their 
pride,  gratify  their  vanity,  and  further  them 
in  their  pleasures,  their  best  friends,  they  are 
already  marked  for  ruin.  (2.)  That  he  did 
not  prefer  moderate  counsels,  but  was  pleased 
with  those  that  put  him  upon  harsh  and  rigor- 
ous methods,  and  advised  him  to  double  the 
taxes,  whether  there  was  occasion  for  so  do- 
ing or  no,  and  to  tell  them  in  plain  terms 
that  he  would  do  so,  v.  10,  11.  These  young 
counsellors  thought  the  old  men  expressed 
themselves  but  dully,  v.  7.  They  affect  to 
be  witty  in  their  advice,  and  value  themselves 
on  that.  The  old  men  did  not  undertake  to 
put  words  into  Rehoboam's  mouth,  only 
counselled  him  to  speak  good  words ;  but 
the  young  men  will  furnish  him  with  very 
quaint  and  pretty  phrases,  with  pointed  and 
pert  similitudes :  My  little  finger  shall  he 
thicker  than  my  father's  loins,  &c.  That  is 
not  always  the  best  sense  that  is  best 
worded. 

IV.  He  answered  the  people  according  to 
the  counsel  of  the  young  men,  v.  14,  15.  He 
affected  to  be  haughty  and  imperious,  and  fan- 
cied he  could  carry  all  before  him  with  a  high 
hand,  and  therefore  would  rather  run  the 
risk  of  losing  them  than  deny  himself  so  far 
as  to  give  them  good  words.  Note,  Many 
ruin  themselves  by  consulting  their  humour 
more  than  their  interest.     See, 

1 .  How  Rehoboam  was  infatuated  in  his 
counsels.  He  could  not  have  acted  more 
foolishly  and  impoliticly.  ( 1 .)  He  owned  their 
reflections  upon  his  father's  government  to 
be  true  :  My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy  : 
and  therein  he  was  unjust  to  his  father's  me- 
mory, which  he  might  easily  have  vindicated 
from  the  imputation.  (2.)  He  fancied  himself 
better  able  to  manage  them,  and  impose  upon 
them,  than  his  father  was,  not  considering 
that  he  was  vastly  inferior  to  him  in  capacity. 
Could  he  think  to  support  the  blemishes  of 
his  father's  reign  who  could  never  pretend  to 
come  near  the  glories  of  it  ?  (3.)  He  threat- 
ened not  only  to  squeeze  them  by  taxes, 
but  to  chastise  them  by  cruel  laws  and  se- 
vere executions  of  them,  which  should  be 
not  as  whips  only,  but  as  scorpions,  whips 
with  rowels  in  them,  that  will  fetch  blood  at 
every  lash.  In  short,  he  would  use  thera  as 
brute  beasts,  load  them  and  beat  them  at 
his  pleasure  :  not  caring  whether  they  loved 
him  or  no,  he  would  make  them  fear  him. 
(4.)  He  gave  this  provocation  to  a  people 
that  by  long  ease  and  prosperity  were  made 
wealthy,  and  strong,  and  proud,  and  would 
not  be  trampled  upon  (as  a  poor  cowed  dis- 
pirited people  may),  to  a  people  that  were  now 
disposed  to  revolt,  and  had  one  ready  to 
head  them       Never,   surely,   was   man   so 
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rtlinded  by  pride  and  affectation  of  arbitrary 
power,  than  which  nothing  is  more  fatal. 

2.  How  God's  counsels  were  hereby  ful- 
filled. It  was  from  the  Lord,  v.  15.  He 
left  Rehoboam  to  his  own  folly,  and  hid  from 
his  eyes  the  things  which  belonged  to  his  peace , 
that  the  kingdom  might  be  rent  from  him. 
Note,  God  serves  his  own  wise  and  righteous 
]>urposes  by  the  imprudences  and  iniquities 
of  men,  and  snares  sinners  in  the  work  of 
tiieir  own  hands.  Those  that  lose  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  throw  it  away,  as  Rehoboam 
did  his,  by  their  own  wilfulness  and  folly. 

16'  So  when  all  Israel  saw  that  the 
king  hearkened  not  unto  them,  the 
people  answered  the  king,  saying, 
What  portion  have  we  in  David  ? 
neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the 
son  of  Jesse :  to  your  tents,  O  Is- 
rael :  now  see  to  thine  own  house, 
David.  So  Israel  departed  unto  their 
tents.  17  But  as  for  the  children  of 
Israel  which  dwelt  in  the  cities  of 
Judah,  Rehoboam  reigned  over  them. 
IS  Then  king  Rehoboam  sent  Ado- 
ram,  who  was  over  the  tribute ;  and 
all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones, 
that  he  died.  Therefore  king  Reho- 
boam made  speed  to  get  him  up  to 
liis  chariot,  to  flee  to  Jerusalem.  19 
So  Israel  rebelled  against  the  house 
of  David  unto  this  day.  20  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  all  Israel  heard 
that  Jeroboam  was  come  again,  that 
they  sent  and  called  him  unto  the 
congregation,  and  made  him  king 
over  ail  Israel :  there  was  none  that 
followed  the  house  of  David,  but  the 
tribe  of  Judah  only.  21  And  when 
Rehoboam  was  come  to  Jerusalem, 
he  assembled  all  the  house  of  Judah, 
with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  hun- 
dred and  fourscore  thousand  chosen 
men,  which  were  warriors,  to  fight 
iigainst  the  house  of  Israel,  to  bring 
the  kingdom  again  to  Rehoboam  the 
son  of  Solomon.  22  But  the  word 
of  God  came  unto  Shemaiah  the  man 
of  God,  saying,  23  Speak  unto  Re- 
hol)oam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  king  of 
Judah,  and  unto  all  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah and  Benjamin,  and  to  the  rem- 
nant of  the  people,  saying,  24  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Ye  shall  not  go  up, 
nor  fight  against  your  brethren  the 
children  of  Israel :  return  every  man 
to  his  house ;  for  this  thing  is  from 
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me.  They  hearkened  therefore  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  returned  to 
depart,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord. 

We  have  here  the  rending  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of  David,  to 
effect  which, 

I.  The  people  were  bold  and  resolute  in 
their  revolt.  They  highly  resented  the  pro- 
vocation that  Rehoboam  had  given  them, 
were  incensed  at  his  menaces,  concluded  that 
that  government  would  in  the  progress  of  it 
be  intolerably  grievous  which  in  the  begin- 
ning of  it  was  so  very  haughty,  and  therefore 
immediately  came  to  this  resolve,  one  and 
all :  What  portion  have  we  in  David  f  v.  l6. 
They  speak  here  very  unbecomingly  of  David, 
that  great  benefactor  of  their  nation,  calling 
him  the  son  of  Jesse,  no  greater  a  man  than 
his  neighbours.  How  soon  are  good  men, 
and  their  good  services  to  the  public,  for- 
gotten !  The  rashness  of  their  resolutio  i 
was  also  much  to  be  blamed.  In  time,  ana 
with  prudent  management,  they  might  have 
settled  the  original  contract  with  Rehoboam 
to  mutual  satisfaction.  Had  they  enquired 
who  gave  Rehoboam  this  advice,  and  taken 
a  course  to  remove  those  evil  counsellors 
from  about  him,  the  rupture  might  have  been 
prevented  :  otherwise  their  jealousy  for  their 
liberty  and  property  well  became  that  fr  ee 
people.  Israel  is  not  a  servant,  is  not  a  horn  e- 
born  slave;  why  should  he  be  spoiled?  Jer. 
ii.  14.  They  are  willing  to  be  ruled,  but  not 
to  be  ridden.  Protection  draws  allegiance, 
but  destruction  cannot.  No  marvel  that 
Israel  falls  away  from  the  house  of  David  (r. 
19)  if  the  house  of  David  fall  away  from  the 
great  ends  of  their  advancement,  which  was 
to  be  ministers  of  God  to  them  for  good.  But 
thus  to  rebel  against  the  seed  of  David,  wh  om 
God  had  advanced  to  the  kingdom  (entail  ing 
it  on  his  seed),  and  to  set  up  another  kin  g  in 
opposition  to  that  family,  was  a  great  sin ; 
see  2  Chron.  xiii.  5 — 8.  To  this  God  refers, 
Hos.  viii.  4.  They  have  set  up  kings,  but  not 
by  me.  And  it  is  here  mentioned  to  the  pr  aise 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  that  they  followed  the 
house  of  David  {v.  1 7,  20),  and,  for  aught  that 
appears,  they  found  Rehoboam  better  than 
his  word,  nor  did  he  rule  with  the  rigour 
which  at  first  he  threatened. 

II.  Rehoboam  was  imprudent  in  the  fur- 
ther management  of  this  affair,  and  more  and 
more  infatuated.  Having  foolishly  thrown 
himself  into  a  quick-sand,  he  sunk  the  fur- 
ther in  with  plunging  to  get  out.  1.  He 
was  very  unadvised  in  sending  Adoram,  who 
was  over  the  tribute,  to  treat  with  them  v. 
18.  The  tribute  was  the  thing,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  that,  Adoram  was  the  person,  they 
most  complained  of.  The  very  sight  of  hinx 
whose  name  was  odious  among  them,  exas- 
perated them,  and  made  them  outrageous. 
He  was  one  to  whom  they  could  not  so 
much  as  give  a  patient  hearing,  but  «  o«#rf 
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him  to  death  in  a  popular  tumult.  Rehoboam 
was  now  as  unhappy  in  the  choice  of  his  am- 
bassador as  before  of  his  counsellors.  2. 
Some  think  he  was  also  unadvised  in  quitting 
his  ground,  and  making  so  much  haste  to 
Jerusalem,  for  thereby  he  deserted  his  friends 
and  gave  advantage  to  his  enemies,  who  had 
gone  to  their  tents  indeed  {v.  16)  in  disgust, 
but  did  not  offer  to  make  Jeroboam  king  till 
Rehoboam  had  gone,  v.  20.  See  how  soon 
this  foolish  prince  went  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other.  He  hectored  and  talked  big  when 
he  thought  all  was  his  own,  but  sneaked  and 
looked  very  mean  when  he  saw  himself  in 
danger.  It  is  common  for  those  that  are 
most  haughty  in  their  prosperity  to  be  most 
abject  in  adversity. 

III.  God  forbade  his  attempt  to  recover 
by  the  sword  what  he  had  lost.  What  was 
done  was  of  God,  who  would  not  suffer  that 
it  should  be  undone  again  (as  it  would  be  if 
Rehoboam  got  the  better  and  reduced  the  ten 
tribes),  nor  that  more  should  be  done  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  house  of  David,  as  would  be 
if  Jeroboam  got  the  better  and  conquered 
the  two  tribes.  The  thing  must  rest  as  it  is, 
and  therefore  God  forbids  the  battle.  1.  It 
was  brave  in  Rehoboam  to  design  the  re- 
ducing of  the  revolters  by  force.  His  courage 
came  to  him  when  he  had  come  to  Jerusalem, 
t7.  21.  ITierc  he  thought  himself  among  his 
firm  friends,  who  generously  adhered  to  him 
and  appeared  for  him.  Judah  and  Benjamin 
(who  feared  the  Lord  and  the  king,  and  med- 
dled not  with  those  that  were  given  to  change) 
presently  raised  an  army  of  180,000  men,  for 
the  recovery  of  their  king's  right  to  the  ten 
tribes,  and  were  resolved  to  stand  by  him  (as 
we  say)  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  having 
either  not  such  cause,  or  rather  not  such  a 
disposition,  to  complain,  as  the  rest  had.  2, 
It  was  more  brave  in  Rehoboam  to  desist 
when  God,  by  a  prophet,  ordered  him  to  lay 
down  his  arms.  He  would  not  lose  a  king- 
dom tamely,  for  then  he  would  have  been 
unworthy  the  title  of  a  prince ;  and  yet  he 
would  not  contend  for  it  in  opposition  to  God, 
for  then  he  would  have  been  unworthy  the 
title  of  an  Israelite.  To  proceed  in  this  war 
would  be  not  only  to  fight  against  their  bre- 
thren (p.  24),  whom  they  ought  to  love,  but 
to  fight  against  their  God,  to  whom  they 
ought  to  submit:  This  thing  is  from  me. 
These  two  considerations  should  reconcile  us 
to  our  losses  and  troubles,  that  God  is  the 
author  of  them  and  our  brethren  are  the  in- 
struments of  them  ;  let  us  not  therefore  me- 
ditate revenge.  Rehoboam  and  his  people 
hearkened  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  disbanded 
the  army,  and  acquiesced.  Though,  in  hu- 
man probability,  they  had  a  fair  prospect  of 
success  (for  their  army  was  numerous  and 
resolute,  Jeroboam's  party  weak  and  un- 
settled), though  it  would  turn  to  their  re- 
proach among  their  neighbours  to  lose  so 
much  of  their  strength  and  never  have  one 
push  for  it,  to  make  a  flourish  and  do  nothinsr, 
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yet,  (I.)  They  regarded  the  command  of  God 
though  sent  by  a  poor  prophet.  When  we 
know  God's  mind  we  must  submit  to  it,  how 
much  soever  it  crosses  our  own  mind.  (2.) 
They  consulted  their  own  interest,  concluding 
that  though  they  had  all  the  advantages, 
even  that  of  right,  on  their  side,  yet  they 
could  not  prosper  if  they  fought  in  disobe- 
dience to  God  ;  and  it  was  better  to  sit  still 
than  to  rise  up  and  fall.  In  the  next  reign 
God  allowed  them  to  fight,  and  gave  them 
victory  (2  Chron.  xiii.),  but  not  now. 

25  ITien  Jeroboam  built  Shechem 
in  mount  Ephraim,  and  dwelt  there- 
in; and  went  out  from  thence,  and 
built  Penuel.  26  And  Jeroboam  said 
in  his  heart,  Now  shall  the  kingdom 
return  to  the  house  of  David :  27 
If  this  people  go  up  to  do  sacrifice  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem, 
then  shall  the  heart  of  this  j)eople 
turn  again  unto  their  lord,  even  unto 
Rehoboam  king  of  Judah,  and  they 
shall  kill  me,  and  go  again  to  Reho- 
boam, king  of  Judah.  28  Where- 
upon the  king  took  counsel,  and  made 
two  calves  of  gold,  and  said  unto 
them.  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  :  behold  thy  gods, 
O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt.  29  And  he  set 
the  one  in  Beth -el,  and  the  other  put 
he  in  Dan.  30  And  this  thing  be- 
came a  sin  :  for  the  people  went  to 
worship  before  the  one,  even  unto 
Dan.  31  And  he  made  a  house  of 
high  places,  and  made  priests  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  which  were  not 
of  the  sons  of  Levi.  32  And  Jero- 
boam ordained  a  feast  in  the  eighth 
month,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month,  like  unto  the  feast  that  is  in 
Judah,  and  he  offered  upon  the  altar. 
So  did  he  in  Beth-el,  sacrificing  unto 
the  calves  that  he  had  made  :  and  he 
placed  in  Beth-el  the  priests  of  the 
high  places  which  he  had  made.  33 
So  he  offered  upon  the  altar  which  he 
had  made  in  Beth-el  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  eighth  month,  even  in  the 
month  which  he  had  devised  of  his 
own  heart ;  and  ordained  a  feast  unto 
the  children  of  Israel :  and  he  offered 
upon  the  altar,  and  burnt  incense. 

We  have  here  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam.  He  built  Shechem  first  and  then 
Penuel — beautified  and  fortified  them,  and 
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probably  had  a  palace  in  each  of  them  for  him- 
self {v.  25),  the  former  in  Ephraim,  the  latter 
in  Gad,  on  the  other  side  Jordan.  This 
might  be  proper ;  but  he  formed  another 
project  for  the  establishing  of  his  kingdom 
which  was. fatal  to  the  interests  of  religion 
in  it. 

I.  That  which  he  designed  was  by  some 
effectual  means  to  secure  those  to  himself 
who  had  now  chosen  him  for  their  king,  and 
to  prevent  their  return  to  the  house  of  David, 
V.  26,  27.  It  seems,  1.  He  was  jealous  of  the 
people,  afraid  that,  some  time  or  other,  they 
would  kill  him  and  go  again  to  Rehoboam. 
Many  that  have  been  advanced  in  one  tumult 
have  been  hurled  down  in  another.  Jero- 
boam could  not  put  any  confidence  in  the 
affections  of  his  people,  though  now  they 
seemed  extremely  fond  of  him ;  for  what  is 
got  by  wrong  and  usurpation  cannot  be  en- 
joyed nor  kept  with  any  security  or  satisfac- 
tion. 2.  He  was  distrustful  of  the  promise 
of  God,  could  not  take  his  word  that,  if  he 
would  keep  close  to  his  duty,  God  would 
build  him  a  sure  house  (ch.  xi.  38) ;  but  he 
would  contrive  ways  and  means,  and  sinful 
ones  too,  for  his  own  safety.  A  practical 
disbelief  of  God's  all-sufficiency  is  at  the  bot- 
tom cf  all  our  treacherous  departures  from 
him. 

n.  The  vv^ay  he  took  to  do  this  was  by 
keeping  the  people  from  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  worship.  That  was  the  place  God 
had  chosen,  to  put  his  name  there.  Solo- 
mon's temple  was  there,  which  God  had,  in 
the  sight  of  all  Israel,  and  in  the  memory  of 
many  now  living,  taken  solemn  possession  of 
in  a  cloud  of  glory.  At  the  altar  there  the 
priest  of  the  Lord  attended,  there  all  Israel 
we-re  to  keep  the  feasts,  and  thither  they  were 
to  bring  their  sacrifices.     Now, 

1.  Jeroboam  apprehended  that,  if  the  peo- 
ple continued  to  do  this,  they  would  in  time 
return  to  the  house  of  David,  allured  by  the 
magnificence  both  of  the  court  and  of  the 
temple.  If  they  cleave  to  their  old  religion, 
they  will  go  back  to  their  old  king.  We  may 
suppose,  if  he  had  treated  \vith  Rehoboam 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple to  and  from  Jerusalem  at  the  times  ap- 
pointed for  their  solemn  feasts,  it  would  not 
have  been  denied  him  ;  therefore  he  fears  not 
their  being  driven  back  by  force,  but  their 
going  back  voluntarily  to  Rehoboam. 

2.  He  therefore  dissuaded  them  from  going 
up  to  Jerusalem,  pretending  to  consult  their 
ease  :  "  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go  so  far  to 
worship  God,  v.  28.  It  is  a  heavy  yoke,  and 
:t  is  time  to  shake  it  off;  you  have  gone  long 
enough  to  Jerusalem"  (so  some  read  it) ;  "  the 
temple,  now  that  you  are  used  to  it,  does  not 
appear  so  glorious  and  sacred  as  it  did  at  first" 
(sensible  glories  wither  by  degrees  in  men's 
estimation);  "you  have  freed  yourselves 
from  other  burdens,  free  yourselves  from 
this  :  why  should  we  now  be  tied  to  one  place 
any  more  than  in  Samuel's  time?'' 
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3.  He  provided  for  the  assistance  of  their 
devotion  at  home.  Upon  consultation  with 
some  of  his  politicians,  he  came  to  this  re< 
solve,  to  set  up  two  golden  calves,  as  tokens 
or  signs  of  the  divine  presence,  and  persuade 
the  people  that  they  might  as  well  stay  at  home 
and  offer  sacrifice  to  tliose  as  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship  l)efore  the  ark :  and  some  are  so 
charitable  as  to  think  they  were  made  to  re- 
present the  mercy-seat  and  the  cherubim  over 
the  ark ;  but  more  probably  he  adoj)ted  the 
idolatry  of  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  land  he 
had  sojourned  for  some  time  and  who  wor- 
shipped their  god  Apis  under  the  similitude 
of  a  bull  or  calf.  (1 .)  He  would  not  be  at  the 
charge  of  building  a  golden  temple,  as  Solo- 
mon had  done;  two  golden  calves  are  the 
most  that  he  can  afford.  (2.)  He  intended, 
no  doubt,  by  these  to  represent,  or  rather 
make  present,  not  any  false  god,  as  Moloch 
or  Chemosh,  but  the  true  God  only,  the  God 
of  Israel,  the  God  that  brought  them  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  he  declares,  v.  28. 
So  that  it  was  no  violation  of  the  first  com- 
mandment, but  the  second.  And  he  chose 
thus  to  engage  the  people's  devotion  because 
he  knew  there  were  many  among  them  so  in 
love  with  images  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
calves  they  would  willingly  quit  God's  temple, 
where  all  images  were  forbidden.  (3.)  Hs 
set  up  two,  by  degrees  to  break  people  off 
from  the  belief  of  the  unity  of  the  godhead, 
which  would  pave  the  way  to  the  polytheism 
of  the  Pagans.  He  set  up  these  two  at  Dan 
and  Beth-el  (one  the  utmost  border  cf  his 
country  northward),  the  other  southward,  as 
if  they  were  the  guardians  and  protectors  of 
the  kingdom.  Beth-el  lay  close  to  Judah, 
He  set  up  one  there,  to  tempt  those  of  Re- 
hoboam's  subjects  over  to  him  who  were  in- 
clined to  image-worship,  in  lieu  of  those  of 
his  subjects  that  would  continue  to  go  to 
Jerusalem.  He  set  up  the  other  at  Dan,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  that  lay  most  re- 
mote, and  because  Micah's  images  had  been 
set  up  there,  and  great  veneration  paid  to 
them  for  many  ages,  Judg.  xviii.  30,  31. 
Beth-el  signifies  the  house  of  God,  which  gave 
some  colour  to  the  superstition ;  but  the  pro- 
phet called  it  Beth-aven,  the  house  of  vanity, 
or  iniquity. 

4.  The  people  complied  with  him  herein, 
and  were  fond  enough  of  the  novelty  :  They 
went  to  worship  before  the  one,  even  unto  Dan 
(v.  30),  to  that  at  Dan  first  because  it  was 
first  set  up,  or  even  to  that  at  Dan,  though  it 
lay  such  a  great  way  off.  Those  that  thought 
it  much  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  his  institution,  made  no  difficulty 
of  going  twice  as  far,  to  Dan,  to  worship  him 
according  to  their  own  inventions.  Or  they 
are  said  to  go  to  one  of  the  calves  at  Dan  be- 
cause Abijah,  king  of  Judah,  within  twenty 
years,  recovered  Beth-el  (2  Chron.  xiii.  19), 
and  it  is  likely  removed  the  golden  calf,  oi 
forbade  the  use  of  it,  and  then  they  had  onljl 
that  at  Dan  to  go  to.     This  became  a  sin; 
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and  a  great  sin  it  was,  against  the  express 
letter  of  the  second  commandment.  God  had 
sometimes  dispensed  with  the  law  concerning 
worshipping  in  one  place,  but  never  allowed 
the  worship  of  him  by  images.  Hereby  they 
Justified  their  fathers  in  making  the  calf  at 
Horeb,  though  God  had  so  fully  shown  his 
displeasure  against  them  for  it  and  threatened 
to  visit  for  it  in  the  day  of  visitation  (Exod. 
xxxii.  34),  so  that  it  was  as  great  a  contempt 
of  God's  wrath  as  it  was  of  his  law ;  and  thus 
they  added  sin  to  sin.  Bishop  Patrick  quotes 
a  saying  of  the  Jews,  That  till  Jeroboam's 
time  the  Israelites  sucked  but  one  calf,  but 
from  that  time  they  sucked  two. 

5.  Having  set  up  the  gods,  he  fitted  up 
accommodations  for  them ;  and  wherein  he 
varied  from  the  divine  appointment  we  are 
liere  told,  which  intimates  that  in  other  things 
he  imitated  what  was  done  in  Judah  (v.  32) 
as  well  as  he  could.  See  how  one  error  mul- 
tiplied into  many.  (1.)  Remade  a  house  of 
high-places,  or  of  altars,  one  temple  at  Dan, 
we  may  suppose,  and  another  at  Beth-el  (v. 
31),  and  in  each  many  altars,  probably  com- 
plaining of  it  as  an  inconvenience  that  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  there  was  but  one.  The 
multiplying  of  altars  passed  with  some  for  a 
piece  of  devotion,  but  God,  by  the  prophet, 
puts  another  construction  upon  it,  Hos.  viii. 
11.  Ephraim  has  made  many  altars  to  sin. 
(2.)  He  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people ;  and  the  lowest  of  the  people  were 
good  enough  to  be  priests  to  his  calves,  and 
too  good.  He  made  priests /rom  the  extremest 
parts  of  the  people,  that  is,  some  out  of  every 
corner  of  the  country,  whom  he  ordered  to 
reside  among  their  neighbours,  to  instruct 
them  in  his  appointments  and  reconcile  them 
to  them.  Thus  were  they  dispersed  as  the 
Levites,  but  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi. 
But  the  priests  of  the  high-places,  or  altars, 
he  ordered  to  reside  in  Beth-el,  as  the  priests 
at  Jerusalem  (v.  32),  to  attend  the  public  ser- 
vice. (3.)  The  feast  of  tabernacles,  which 
God  had  appointed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  he  adjourned  to  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  eighth  month  (v.  32),  the  month 
which  he  devised  of  his  own  heart,  to  show 
his  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  v.  33.  The 
passover  and  pentecost  he  observed  in  their 
})roper  season,  or  did  not  observe  them  at  all,  or 
with  little  solemnity  in  comparison  with  this. 
(4.)  He  himself  assuming  a  power  to  make 
priests,  no  marvel  if  he  undertook  to  do  the 
priests'  work  with  his  own  hands  :  He  offered 
upon  the  altar.  This  is  twice  mentioned  (v. 
32,  33),  as  also  that  he  burnt  incense.  This 
was  connived  at  in  him  because  it  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  his  irregularities  ;  but 
in  king  Uzziah  it  was  immediately  punished 
with  the  plague  of  leprosy.  He  did  it  him- 
self, to  make  himself  look  great  among  the 
people  and  to  get  the  reputation  of  a  devout 
man,  also  to  grace  the  solemnity  of  his  new 
festival,  with  which,  it  is  likely,  at  this  time 
he  joined  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  hia 
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altar.  And  thus,  [l.]  Jeroboam  sinned  him- 
self, yet  perhaps  excused  himself  to  th« 
world  and  his  own  conscience  with  this,  that 
he  did  not  do  so  ill  as  Solomon  did,  who 
worshipped  other  gods.  [2.]  He  made  Israel 
to  sin,  drew  them  off  from  the  worship  of  God 
and  entailed  idolatry  upon  their  seed.  And 
hereby  they  were  punished  for  deserting  the 
thrones  of  the  house  of  David.  The  learned 
Mr.  Whiston,  in  his  chronology,  for  the  ad- 
justing of  the  annals  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  supposes  that  Jeroboam 
changed  the  calculation  of  the  year  and  made 
it  to  contain  but  eleven  months,  and  that  by 
those  years  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
are  measured  till  Jehu's  revolution  and  no 
longer,  so  that  during  this  interval  eleven 
years  of  the  annals  of  Judah  answer  to  twelve 
in  those  of  Israel. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Ill  the  close  or  the  foregoing  chapter  we  left  Jeroboam  atttiidin)r 
hi>  altar  at  Beth-el,  and  there  we  find  him  in  the  befsinnin;  o.' 
this,  when  he  received  a  testimony  from  God  against  hi*  idolatry 
anil  apostasy.  This  was  sent  to  him  by  a  prophet,  a  man  of  God  that 
lifed  in  Judah,  who  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  story  of  this 
chapter,  where  w*  are  told,  I.  What  passed  between  him  and  the 
new  king.  1.  The  prophet  threatened  Jersbnam's  altar  (ver.  1, 
2),  and  gave  him  a  sign  (ver.3),  which  immediately  came  to  pass, 
ver.  6.  2.  The  king  threatened  the  prophet,  and  was  himself 
made  another  sign,  by  the  withering  of  his  hand  (ver.  4),  and 
the  restoring  of  it  upon  his  submission  and  the  prophet's  inter- 
cession, ver.  6.  3.  The  prophet  refused  the  kindness  offered 
him  thereupon,  ver.  7 — 10.  II.  What  passed  between  him  and 
the  old  prophet.  1.  The  old  prophet  fetched  him  back  by  a  lie, 
and  gave  him  entertainment,  ver.  11 — 19.  2.  He,  for  accepting 
it,  in  disobedience  to  the  divine  command,  is  threatened  with 
death,  ver.  20—22,  And,  3.  The  threatening  is  executed,  f»r  k« 
is  stain  by  a  lion  (ver.  23,  24),  and  buried  at  Ueth-el,  ver.  25 — 
32,  4.  Jeroboam  is  hardened  in  his  idolatry,  ver.  3C,  34.  *' Thjr 
■  jdgments.  Lord,  are  a  great  deep.'' 
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AND,  behold,  there  came  a 
of  God  out  of  Judah  by 
word  of  the  Lord  unto  Beth-el :  and 
Jeroboam  stood  by  the  altar  to  burn 
incense.  2  And  he  cried  against  the 
altar  in  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
said,  O  altar,  altar,  thus  saith  the 
Lord  ;  Behold,  a  child  shall  be  born 
unto  the  house  of  David,  Josiah  by 
name ;  and  upon  thee  shall  he  offer 
the  priests  of  the  high  places  that 
burn  incense  upon  thee,  and  men's 
bones  shall  be  burnt  upon  thee.  3 
And  he  gave  a  sign  the  same  day, 
saying.  This  is  the  sign  which  the 
Lord  hath  spoken ;  Behold,  the  al- 
tar shall  be  rent,  and  the  ashes  that 
are  upon  it  shall  be  poured  out.  4 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  king  Je- 
roboam heard  the  saying  of  the  man 
of  God,  which  had  cried  against  the 
altar  in  Beth-el,  that  he  put  forth  his 
hand  from  the  altar,  saying,  Lay  hold 
on  him.  And  his  hand,  which  he  put 
forth  against  him,  dried  up,  so  that 
he  could  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him. 
5  The  altar  also  was  rent,  and  the 
ashes  poured  out  from  the  altar,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  sign  which  the  man  of 
God  had  given  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  6  And  the  king  answered 
and  said  unto  the  man  of  God,  In- 
treat  now  the  face  of  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  pray  for  me,  that  my  hand 
may  be  restored  me  again.  And  the 
man  of  God  besought  the  Lord,  and 
the  king's  hand  was  restored  him 
again,  and  became  as  it  was  before. 
7  And  the  king  said  unto  the  man  of 
God,  Come  home  with  me,  and  re- 
fresh thyself,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
reward.  8  And  the  man  of  God  said 
unto  the  king,  If  thou  wilt  give  me 
half  thine  house,  I  will  not  go  in  with 
thee,  neither  will  I  eat  bread  nor 
drink  water  in  this  place  :  9  For  so 
was  it  charged  me  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  saying.  Eat  no  bread,  nor 
drink  water,  nor  turn  again  by  the 
same  way  that  thou  camest.  10  So  he 
went  another  way,  and  returned  not 
by  the  way  that  he  came  to  Beth-el. 

Here  is,  I.  A  messenger  sent  to  Jeroboam, 
to  signify,  to  him  God's  displeasure  against 
his  idolatry,  v.  1.  The  army  of  Judah  that 
aimed  to  Vuin  him  was  countermanded,  and 
might  not  draw  a  sword  against  him  (ch.  xii. 
24) ;  but  a  prophet  of  Judah  is,  instead 
thereof,  sent  to  reclaim  him  from  his  evil 
way,  and  is  sent  in  time,  while  he  is  but  de- 
dicating his  altar,  before  his  heart  is  hardened 
by  the  deceitfulness  of  his  sin  ;  for  God  de- 
lights not  in  the  death  of  sinners,  but 
would  rather  they  would  turn  and  live. 
How  bold  was  the  messenger  that  durst 
attack  the  king  in  his  pride  and  interrupt 
the  solemnity  he  was  proud  of!  Those 
that  go  on  God's  errand  must  not  fear  the 
face  of  man ;  they  know  who  will  bear  them 
out.  How  kind  was  he  that  sent  him  to 
warn  Jeroboam  of  the  wrath  of  God  revealed 
from  heaven  against  his  ungodliness  and  un- 
righteousness ! 

n.  The  message  delivered  in  God's  name, 
not  whispered,  but  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
denoting  both  the  prophet's  courage,  that  he 
was  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  own  it, 
and  his  earnestness,  that  he  desired  to  be 
heard  and  heeded  by  all  that  were  present, 
who  were  not  a  few,  on  this  great  occasion. 
It  was  directed,  not  to  Jeroboam  nor  to  the 
people,  but  to  the  altar,  the  stones  of  which 
would  sooner  hear  and  yield  than  those  who 
were  mad  upon  their  idols  and  deaf  to  divine 
calls.  Yet,  in  threatening  the  altar,  God 
threatened  the  founder  and  worshippers,  to 
whom  it  was  as  dear  as  their  own  souls,  and 
who  might  conclude,  "  If  God's  wrath  fasten 
upon  the  lifeless  guiltless  altar,  how  shall  we 
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escape  ?"  That  which  was  foretold  concern- 
ing the  altar  {v.  2)  was  that,  in  process  of  time, 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  Josiah  by 
name,  should  pollute  this  altar  by  sacrificing 
the  idolatrous  priests  themselves  upon  it,  and 
burning  the  bones  of  dead  men.  Let  Jero- 
boam know  and  be  sure,  1.  That  the  altar 
he  now  consecrated  should  be  desecrated. 
Idolatrous  worship  will  not  continue,  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  will  endure  for  ever.  2. 
That  the  priests  of  the  high  places  he  now 
made  should  themselves  be  made  sacrifices 
to  the  justice  of  God,  and  the  first  and  only 
sacrifices  upon  this  altar  that  would  be 
pleasing  to  him.  If  the  offering  be  such  as 
is  an  abomination  to  God,  it  will  follow,  of 
course,  that  the  offerers  must  themselves  fall 
under  his  wrath,  which  will  abide  upon  them, 
since  it  is  not  otherwise  transmitted.  3. 
That  this  should  be  done  by  a  branch  of  the 
house  of  David.  That  family  which  he  and 
his  kingdom  had  despised  and  treacherously 
deserted  should  recover  so  much  power  as  to 
demolish  that  altar  which  he  thought  to  es- 
tablish; so  that  right  and  truth  should  at 
length  prevail,  both  in  civil  and  sacred  mat- 
ters, notwithstanding  the  present  triumphs 
of  those  that  were  given  to  change  the  fear 
both  of  God  and  the  king.  It  was  about  356 
years  ere  this  prediction  was  fulfilled,  yet  it 
was  spoken  of  as  sure  and  nigh  at  hand,  for 
a  thousand  years  with  God  are  but  as  one 
day.  Nothing  more  contingent  and  arbitrary 
than  the  giving  of  names  to  persons,  yet 
Josiah  was  here  named  above  300  years  before 
he  was  born.  Nothing  future  is  hidden  from 
God.  There  are  names  in  the  book  of  the  di- 
vine prescience  (Phil.  iv.  3),  names  written  in 
heaven. 

HI.  A  sign  is  given  for  the  confirming  of 
the  truth  of  this  prediction,  that  the  altar 
should  be  shaken  to  pieces  by  an  invisible 
power  and  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifice  scattered 
[v.  3),  which  came  to  pass  immediately,  v.  5. 
This  was,  1.  A  proof  that  the  prophet  was 
sent  of  God,  who  confirmed  the  word  with  this 
sign  following,  Mark  xvi.  20.  2.  A- present 
indication  of  God's  displeasure  against  these 
idolatrous  sacrifices.  How  could  the  gift  be 
acceptable  when  the  altar  that  should  sanc- 
tify it  was  an  abomination  ?  3,  It  was  a  re- 
proach to  the  people,  whose  hearts  were 
harder  than  these  stones  and  rent  not  under 
the  word  of  the  Lord.  4.  It  was  a  specimen 
of  what  should  be  done  to  it  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  prophecy  by  Josiah;  it 
was  now  rent,  in  token  of  its  being  then 
ruined. 

IV.  Jeroboam's  hand  withered,  which  he 
stretched  out  to  seize  or  smite  the  man  of 
God,  V.  4.  Instead  of  trembling  at  the  mes- 
sage, as  he  might  well  have  done,  he  assaulted 
him  that  brought  it,  in  defiance  of  the  wrath 
of  which  he  was  warned  and  contempt  of 
that  grace  which  sent  him  the  warning.  Re- 
buke a  sinner  and  he  will  hate  thee,  and  do 
thee  a  mischief  if  he  can ;  yet  God's  prophets 
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must  rather  expose  themselves  than  betray 
their  trust :  he  that  employs  them  will  pro- 
tect them,  and  restrain  the  wrath  of  man,  as 
he  did  Jeroboam's  here  by  withering  his 
hand,  so  that  he  could  neither  hurt  the  pro- 
phet nor  draw  it  in  to  help  himself.  When 
his  hand  was  stretched  out  to  burn  incense 
to  his  calves  it  was  not  withered ;  but,  when 
it  is  stretched  out  against  a  prophet,  he  shall 
have  no  use  of  it  till  he  humble  himself. 
Of  all  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  there  is 
none  more  provoking  to  God  than  their  ma- 
licious attempts  against  his  prophets,  of 
whom  he  has  said.  Touch  them  not,  do  them 
no  harm.  As  this  was  a  punishment  of  Je- 
roboam, and  answering  to  the  sin,  so  it  was 
the  deUverance  of  the  prophet.  God  has 
many  ways  of  disabling  the  enemies  of  his 
church  from  executing  their  mischievous 
purposes.  Jeroboam's  inability  to  pull  in 
his  hand  made  him  a  spectacle  to  all  about 
him,  that  they  might  see  and  fear.  If  God, 
injustice,  harden  the  hearts  of  sinners,  so 
that  the  hand  they  have  stretched  out  in  gin 
they  cannot  pull  in  again  by  repentance,  that 
is  a  spiritual  judgment,  represented  by  this, 
and  much  more  dreadful. 

V.  The  sudden  healing  of  the  hand  that 
was  suddenly  dried  up,  upon  his  submission, 
r.  6.  That  word  of  God  which  should  have 
touched  his  conscience  humbled  him  not, 
but  this  which  touched  his  bone  and  his  flesh 
brings  down  his  proud  spirit.  He  looks  for 
help  now,  1.  Not  from  his  calves,  but  from 
God  only,  from  his  power  and  his  favour. 
He  wounded,  and  no  hand  but  his  can  make 
whole.  2.  Not  by  his  own  sacrifice  or  in- 
cense, but  by  the  prayer  and  intercession  of 
the  prophet,  whom  he  had  just  now  threat- 
ened and  aimed  to  destroy.  The  time  may 
come  when  those  that  hate  the  preaching 
would  be  glad  of  the  prayers  of  faithful  mi- 
nisters. "  Pray  to  the  Lord  thy  God,"  says 
Jeroboam ;  "  thou  hast  an  interest  in  him  ; 
improve  it  for  me."  But  observe.  He  did 
not  desire  the  prophet  to  ])ray  that  his  sin 
might  be  pardoned,  and  his  heart  changed, 
only  that  his  hand  might  be  restored;  thus 
Pharaoh  would  have  Moses  to  pray  that  God 
would  take  away  this  death  only  (Exod.  x. 
17),  not  this  sin.  The  prophet,  as  became  a 
man  of  God,  renders  good  for  evil,  upbraids 
not  Jeroboam  with  his  impotent  malice,  nor 
triumphs  in  his  submission,  but  immedi- 
ately addresses  himself  to  God  for  him. 
Those  only  are  entitled  to  the  blessing  Christ 
pronounced  on  the  persecuted  that  learn  of 
him  to  pray  for  their  persecutors,  Matt.  v. 
10,  44.  When  the  prophet  thus  honoured 
God,  by  showing  himself  of  a  forgiving  spi- 
rit, (jod  put  this  further  honour  upon  him, 
that  at  his  word  he  recalled  the  judgment 
and  by  another  miracle  healed  the  withered 
hand,  that  l)y  the  goodness  of  God  Jero- 
boam might  be  led  to  repentance,  and,  if  he 
were  not  broken  by  the  judgment,  yet  might 
be  melted  by  the  mercv.  With  both  he 
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seemed  affected  for  the  present,  but  the  im- 
pressions wore  off. 

VI.  The  prophet  s  refusal  of  Jeroboam's 
kind  invitation,  in  which  observe,  1.  That 
God  forbade  his  messenger  to  eat  or  drink 
in  Beth-el  (v.  9),  to  show  his  detestation  of 
their  execrable  idolatry  and  apostasy  from 
God,  and  to  teach  us  not  to  have  fellowshij) 
with  the  works  of  darkness,  lest  we  have  in- 
fection from  them  or  give  encouragement  to 
them.  He  must  not  turn  back  the  same  way, 
but  deliver  his  message,  as  it  were,  iji  transitu 
— as  he  passes  along.  He  shall  not  seem  to 
be  sent  on  purpose  (they  were  unworthy 
such  a  favour),  but  as  if  he  only  called  by 
the  way,  his  spirit  being  stirred,  like  Paul's 
at  Athens,  as  he  passed  and  saw  their  devo- 
tions. God  would,  by  this  command,  try  his 
prophet,  as  he  did  Ezekiel,  whether  he  would 
not  be  rebellious,  like  that  rebellious  house, 
Ezek.  ii.  8.  2.  That  Jeroboam  was  so  affected 
with  the  cure  of  his  hand  that  though  we 
read  not  of  his  thanksgivings  to  God  for  the 
mercy,  or  of  his  sending  an  offering  to  the 
altar  at  Jerusalem  in  acknowledgment  of  it, 
yet  he  was  willing  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
the  prophet  and  pay  him  for  his  prayers,  v.  7. 
Favours  to  the  body  will  make  even  graceless 
men  seem  grateful  to  good  ministers.  3. 
That  the  prophet,  though  hungry  and  weary, 
and  perhaps  poor,  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
command  refused  both  the  entertainment 
and  the  reward  proffered  him.  He  might 
have  supposed  his  acceptance  of  it  would 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  discoursing  fur- 
ther with  the  king,  in  order  to  his  effectual 
reformation,  now  that  he  was  convinced ; 
yet  he  will  not  think  himself  wiser  than  God, 
but,  like  a  faithful  careful  messenger,  hastens 
home  when  he  has  done  his  errand.  Those 
have  httle  learned  the  lessons  of  self-denial 
that  cannot  forbear  one  forbidden  meal. 

11  Now  there  dwelt  an  old  pro- 
phet in  Beth-el ;  and  his  sons  came 
and  told  him  all  the  works  that  the 
man  of  God  had  done  that  day  in 
Beth-el :  the  words  which  he  had 
spoken  unto  the  king,  them  they  told 
also  to  their  father.  12  And  their 
father  said  unto  them,  What  way 
went  he?  For  his  sons  had  seen 
what  way  the  man  of  God  went,  which 
came  from  Judah.  13  And  he  said 
unto  his  sons,  Saddle  me  the  ass. 
So  they  saddled  him  the  ass  :  and  he 
rode  thereon,  14  And  went  after 
the  man  of  God,  and  found  him  sit- 
ting under  an  oak :  and  he  said  unt(^ 
him.  Art  thou  the  man  of  God  that 
camest  from  Judah  ?  And  he  said,  I 
am.  15  Then  he  said  unto  him, 
Come  home  with  me,  and  eat  bread. 
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16*  And  he  said,  I  may  not  return 
with  thee,  nor  go  in  with  thee  :    nei- 
ther will  I  eat  bread  nor  drink  water 
with  thee  in  this  place:     17  For  it 
was  said  to  me  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  Thou  shalt  eat  no  bread  nor 
drink  water  there,  nor  turn  again  to 
go  by  the  way  that  thou  earnest.     18 
He  said  unto  him,  I  am  a  prophet 
also  as  thou  at't ;  and  an  angel  spake 
unto  me  by  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
saying,  Bring   him   back  with    thee 
into  thine  house,   that   he  may  eat 
bread  and  drink  water.     But  he  lied 
unto  him.     19  So  he  went  back  with 
him,  and  did  eat  bread  in  his  house, 
and  drank  water.     20  And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  they  sat  at  the  table,  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
the  prophet  that  brought  him  back : 
21   And  he  cried  unto  the  man    of 
God  that  came  from  Judah,  saying, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Forasmuch  as 
thou  hast  disobeyed  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord,  and  hast  not  kept  the  com- 
mandment which  the  Lord  thy  God 
commanded  thee,      22    But  camest 
back,  and  hast  eaten  bread  and  drank 
water  in  the  place  of  the  which  the 
LORD  did  say  to  thee,  Eat  no  bread, 
and  drink  no  water ;  thy  carcase  shall 
not  come  unto  the  sepulchre  of  thy 
fathers. 


The  man  of  God  had  honestly  and  resolutely 
refused  the  king's  invitation,  though  he  pro- 
mised him  a  reward ;  yet  he  was  over-per- 
suaded by  an  old  prophet  to  come  back  with 
him,  and  dine  in  Beth-el,  contrary  to  the 
command  given  him.  Here  we  find  how 
dearly  his  dinner  cost  him.  Observe  with 
wonder, 

I.  The  old  prophet's  wickedness.  I  can- 
not but  call  him  a  false  prophet  and  a  bad 
man,  it  being  much  easier  to  believe  that 
from  one  of  such  a  bad  charactisr  should  be 
extorted  a  confirmation  of  what  the  man  of 
God  said  (as  we  find,  v.  32)  than  that  a  true 
prophet,  and  a  good  man,  should  tell  such  a 
deliberate  lie  as  he  did,  and  father  it  upon 
God.  A  good  tree  coxdd  never  bring  forth 
such  corrupt  fruit.  Perhaps  he  was  trained 
up  among  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  in  one 
of  Samuel's  colleges  not  far  off,  whence  he 
retained  the  name  of  a  prophet,  but,  growing 
worldly  and  profane,  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
had  departed  from  him.  If  he  had  been  a 
good  prophet  he  would  have  reproved  Jero- 
boam's idolatry,  and  not  have  suffered  his 
sons  to  attend  his  altars,  ns,  it  should  seem. 
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they  did.     Now,  1.  Whether  he  had   any 
good  design  in  fetching  back  the  man  of 
God  is  not  certain.     One  may  hope  that  he 
did  it  in  compassion  to  him,  concluding  ha 
wanted  refreshment,  and  out  of  a  desire  to 
be  better  acquainted  with  him  and  more  fully 
to  understand  his  errand  than  he  could  from 
the  rcj)ort  of  his  sons ;  yet  his  sons  having 
told  him  all  that  passed,  and  particularly 
that  the  prophet  was  forbidden  to  eat  or 
drink  there,  which  he  had  openly  told  Jero- 
boam, I  suppose  it  was  done  with  a  bad  de- 
sign, to  draw  him  into  a  snare,  and  so  •to 
expose  him;  for  false  prophets  have  ever 
been   the  worst  enemies  to  the  true   pro- 
phets, usually  aiming  to  destroy  them,  but 
sometimes,  as  here,  to  debauch  them  and 
draw  them   from   their   duty.     Thus   they 
gave  the  Nazarites  wine  to  drink  (Amos  ii.  12), 
that  they  might  glory  in  their  fall.     But,  2. 
It  is  certain  that  he  took  a  very  bad  method 
to  bring  him  back.    When  the  man  of  God 
had  told  him,  "  I  may  not,  and  therefore  I 
will  not,  return  to  eat  bread  with  thee"  (hia 
resolutions  concurring  with  the  divine  com- 
mand, v.  Id,  17),  he  wickedly  pretended  that 
he  had  an  order  from  heaven  to  fetch  him 
back.     He  imposed  upon  him  by  asserting 
his  quondam  character  as  a  prophet :  I  am  a 
prophet  also  as  thou  art ;  he  pretended  he 
had  a  vision  of  an  angel  that  sent  him  on 
this  errand.     But  it  was  all  a  lie ;  it  was  a 
banter  upon  prophecy,  and  i)rofane  in  the 
highest  degree.     When  this  old  prophet  is 
spoken  of  (2  Kings  xxiii.  18)  he  is  called  the 
prophet  that  came  out  of  Samaria,  whereas 
there  was  no  such  place  as  Samaria  till  long 
after,  ch.  xvi.  24.     Therefore  I  take  it  he  is 
so  called  there,  though  he  was  of  Beth-el, 
because  he  was  like  those  who  were  after- 
wards the  prophets  of  Samaria,  who  caused 
God's  people  Israel  to  err,  Jer.  xxiii.  13. 

II.  The  good  prophet's  weakness,  in  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  thus  imposed  upon :  He 
went  back  with  him.,  v.  19.  He  that  had  re- 
solution enough  to  refuse  the  invitation  of 
the  king,  who  promised  him  a  reward,  could 
not  resist  the  insinuations  of  one  that  pre- 
tended to  be  a  prophet.  Good  people  are 
more  in  danger  of  being  drawn  from  their 
duty  by  the  plausible  pretences  of  divinity 
and  sanctity  than  by  external  inducements  ; 
we  have  therefore  need  to  beware  of  false 
prophets,  and  not  believe  evei-y  spirit. 

III.  The  proceedings  of  divine  justice 
hereupon;  and  here  we  may  well  wonder 
that  the  wicked  prophet,  who  told  the  lie 
and  did  the  mischief,  went  unpunished,  while 
the  holy  man  of  God,  that  was  drawn  by  him 
into  sin,  was  suddenly  and  severely  punished 
for  it.  What  shall  we  ^ake  of  this !  The 
judgments  of  God  are  unfathomable.  The 
deceived  and  the  deceiver  are  his,  and  he 
giveth  not  account  of  any  of  his  matters. 
Certainly  there  must  be  a  judgment  to  come, 
when  these  things  will  be  called  over  again, 
and  when  those  that  sinned  most  and  suffered 
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least,  in  tliis  world,  will  receive  according 
to  their  works.  1.  The  message  delivered  to 
the  man  of  God  was  strange.  His  crime  is 
recited,  ».  21,  22.  It  was,  in  one  word,  dis- 
obedience to  an  express  command.  Judg- 
ment is  given  upon  it :  Thy  carcase  shall  not 
come  to  the  sepulchre  of  thy  fathers,  that  is, 
"  Thou  shalt  never  reach  thy  own  house, 
but  shalt  l)e  a  carcase  quickly,  nor  shall  thy 
dead  body  be  brought  to  the  place  of  thy 
fathers'  sepulchres,  to  be  interred."  2.  Yet 
it  «vas  more  strange  that  the  old  prophet 
himself  should  be  the  messenger.  Of  this 
we  can  give  no  account  but  that  God  would 
have  it  so,  as  he  spoke  to  Balaam  by  his  ass 
and  read  Saul  his  doom  by  the  devil  in 
Samuel's  likeness.  We  may  think  God  de- 
signed hereby,  (1.)  To  startle  the  lying  pro- 
phet, and  make  him  sensible  of  his  sin.  The 
message  could  not  but  affect  him  the  more 
when  he  himself  had  the  delivering  of  it,  and 
had  so  strong  an  impression  made  upon  his 
spirit  by  it  that  he  cried  out,  as  one  in  an 
agony,  w.  21.  He  had  reason  to  think,  if  he 
must  die  for  his  disobedience  in  a  small 
matter  who  sinned  by  surprise,  of  how  much 
sorer  punishment  he  should  be  thought 
worthy  who  had  belied  an  angel  of  God  and 
cheated  a  man  of  God  by  a  deliberate  forgery. 
If  this  were  done  to  the  green  tree,  what  shall 
be  done  to  the  dry  ?  Perhaps  it  had  a  good 
effect  upon  him.  Those  who  preach  God's 
wrath  to  others  have  hard  hearts  indeed  if 
they  fear  it  not  themselves.  (2.)  To  put  the 
greater  mortification  upon  the  prophet  that 
was  deceived,  and  to  show  what  those  must 
e.xpect  who  hearken  to  the  great  deceiver. 
Those  that  yield  to  him  as  a  tempter  will  be 
terrified  by  him  as  a  tormentor ;  whom  he 
now  fawns  upon  he  will  afterwards  fly  upon, 
and  whom  he  now  draws  into  sin  he  will  do 
what  he  can  to  drive  to  despair. 

23  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  he  had 
eaten  bread,  and  after  he  had  drunk, 
that  he  saddled  for  him  the  ass,  to  wit, 
for  the  prophet  whom  he  had  brought 
back.  24  And  when  he  was  gone,  a 
Hon  met  him  by  the  way,  and  slew 
him :  and  his  carcase  was  cast  in  the 
way,  and  the  ass  stood  by  it,  the  lion 
also  stood  by  the  carcase.  25  And, 
behold,  men  passed  by,  and  saw  the 
carcase  cast  in  the  way,  and  the  lion 
standing  by  the  carcase :  and  they 
came  and  told  it  in  the  city  where 
the  old  prophet  dwelt.  26  And  when 
the  prophet  that  l)rought  him  back 
from  the  way  heard  thereof,  he  said. 
It  is  the  man  of  God,  who  was  diso- 
])edient  unto  the  word  of  the  Lord  : 
therefore  the  Lord  hath  delivered 
him  unto  the  lion,  which  hath  torn 
648 
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him,  and  slain  him,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake 
unto  him.  27  And  he  spake  to  his 
sons,  saying,  Saddle  me  the  ass.  And 
they  saddled  him.  28  And  he  went 
and  found  his  carcase  cast  in  the  way, 
and  the  ass  and  the  lion  standing  by 
the  carcase:  the  lion  had  not  eaten 
the  carcase,  nor  torn  the  ass.  29 
And  the  prophet  took  up  the  carcase 
of  the  man  of  God,  and  laid  it  upon 
the  ass,  and  brought  it  back  :  and  the 
old  prophet  came  to  the  city,  to 
mourn  and  to  bury  him.  30  And  he 
laid  his  carcase  in  his  own  grave  ;  and 
they  mourned  over  him,  sayimj,  Alas, 
my  brother !  31  And  it  came  to  pass, 
after  he  had  buried  him,  that  he  spake 
to  his  sons,  saying,  When  I  am  dead, 
then  bury  me  in  the  sepulchre  where- 
in the  man  of  God  is  buried ;  lay  my 
bones  beside  his  bones  :  32  For  the 
saying  which  he  cried  by  the  word  of 
the  Lord  against  the  altar  in  Beth-el, 
and  against  all  the  houses  of  the  high 
places  which  are  in  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria, shall  surely  come  to  pass.  33 
After  this  thing  Jeroboam  returned 
not  from  his  evil  way,  but  made  again 
of  the  lowest  of  the  people  priests  of 
the  high  places  :  whosoever  would, 
he  consecrated  him,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  priests  of  the  high  places. 
34  And  this  tiling  became  sin  unto 
the  house  of  Jeroboam,  even  to  cut 
it  off,  and  to  destroy  it  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Here  is,  I.  The  death  of  the  deceived  dis- 
obedient prophet.  Tlie  old  prophet  that  had 
deluded  him,  as  if  he  would  make  him  some 
amends  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  him  or 
help  to  prevent  the  mischief  threatened  him, 
furnished  him  with  an  ass  to  ride  home  on  ; 
but  by  the  way  a  lion  set  upon  him,  and 
killed  him,  v.  23,  24.  He  did  but  return 
back  to  refresh  himself  when  he  was  hungry, 
and  behold  he  must  die  for  it;  see  1  Sara, 
xiv.  43.  But  we  must  consider,  1.  That  his 
offence  was  great,  and  it  would  by  no  means 
justify  him  that  he  was  drawn  into  it  by  a 
lie ;  he  could  not  be  so  certain  of  the  coun- 
termand sent  by  another  as  he  was  of  the 
command  given  to  himself,  nor  had  he  any 
ground  to  think  that  tlie  command  would 
be  recalled,  when  the  reason  of  it  remained 
in  force,  which  was  that  he  might  testify  his 
detestation  of  the  wickedness  of  that  place. 
He  had  great  reason  to  suspect  the  honestj 
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of  this  old  prophet,  who  did  not  himself 
bear  his  testimony,  nor  did  God  think  fit  to 
make  use  of  him  as  a  witness  against  the 
idolatry  of  the  city  he  lived  in.  However, 
he  should  have  taken  time  to  beg  direction 
from  God,  and  not  have  complied  so  soon. 
Did  he  think  this  old  prophet's  house  safer 
to  eat  in  than  other  houses  at  Beth-el,  when 
God  had  forbidden  him  to  eat  in  any  ?  That 
was  to  refine  upon  the  command,  and  make 
himself  wiser  than  God.  Did  he  think  to 
excuse  himself  that  he  was  hungry  ?  Had 
he  never  read  that  man  lives  not  by  bread 
alone  ?  2.  That  his  death  was  for  the  glory  of 
God  ;  for  by  this  it  appeared,  (1.)  That  no- 
thing is  more  provoking  to  him  than  disobe- 
dience to  an  express  command,  though  in  a 
small  matter,  which  makes  his  proceedings 
against  our  first  parents,  for  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  the  easier  to  be  accounted  for. 
(2.)  That  God  is  displeased  at  the  sins  of 
his  own  people,  and  no  man  shall  be  pro- 
tected in  disobedience  by  the  sanctity  of  his 
profession,  the  dignity  of  his  office,  his  near- 
ness to  God,  or  any  good  services  he  has 
done  for  him.  Perhaps  God  by  this  intended, 
in  a  way  of  righteous  judgment,  to  harden 
Jeroboam's  heart,  since  he  was  not  reformed 
by  the  withering  of  his  hand ;  for  he  would 
be  apt  to  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  and  to  say 
that  the  prophet  was  well  enough  served  for 
meddling  with  his  altar,  he  had  better  have 
«taid  at  home ;  nay,  he  would  say  that  Pro- 
vidence had  punished  him  for  his  insolence, 
and  the  lion  had  done  that  which  his 
withered  hand  might  not  do.  However,  by 
this  God  intended  to  wai'n  all  those  whom 
he  employs  strictly  to  observe  their  orders, 
at  their  peril. 

H.  The  wonderful  preservation  of  his  dead 
body,  which  was  a  token  of  God's  mercy  re- 
membered in  the  midst  of  wrath.  The  lion 
that  gently  strangled  him,  or  tore  him,  did 
not  devour  his  dead  body,  nor  so  much  as 
tear  the  ass,  v.  24,  25,  28.  Nay,  what  was 
more,  he  did  not  set  upon  the  travellers  that 
passed  by  and  saw  it,  nor  upon  the  old  pro- 
phet (who  had  reason  enough  to  fear  it) 
when  he  came  to  take  up  the  corpse.  His 
commission  was  to  kill  the  prophet ;  hitherto 
he  should  go,  but  no  further.  Thus  God 
showed  that,  though  he  was  angry  \v\\h.  him, 
his  anger  was  turned  away,  and  the  punish- 
ment went  no  further  than  death. 

in.  The  care  which  the  old  prophet  took 
of  his  burial.  When  he  heard  of  this  unusual 
accident,  he  concluded  it  was  the  man  of 
God,  who  was  disobedient  to  his  Master  (and 
whose  fault  was  that  ?),  therefore  the  Lord 
has  delivered  him  to  the  lion,  v.  26.  It  would 
well  have  become  him  to  ask  why  the  lion 
was  not  sent  against  him  and  his  house,  ra- 
ther than  against  the  good  man  whom  he 
had  cheated.  He  took  up  the  corpse,  v.  29. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  vulgar  opinion, 
surely  the  corpse  bled  afresh  when  he  touched 
it,  for  he  was  in  eflfect  the  murderer,  and  it 
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was  but  a  poor  reparation  for  the  injury  to 
inter  the  dead  body.  Perhaps  when  he 
cheated  him  into  his  ruin  he  intended  to 
laugh  at  him ;  yet  now  his  conscience  so  far 
relents  that  he  weeps  over  him,  and,  like 
Joab  at  Abner's  funeral,  is  compelled  to  be 
a  mourner  for  him  whom  he  had  been  the 
death  of.  They  said,  Alas  !  my  brother,  v. 
30.  The  case  was  indeed  very  lamentable 
that  so  good  a  man,  a  prophet  so  faithful, 
and  so  bold  in  God's  cause,  should,  for  one 
offence,  die  as  a  criminal,  while  an  old  lying 
prophet  lives  at  ease  and  an  idolatrous  prince 
in  pomp  and  power.  Thy  way,  O  God !  is 
in  the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the  great  waters. 
AVe  cannot  judge  of  men  by  their  sufferings, 
nor  of  sins  by  their  present  punishments ; 
with  some  the  flesh  is  destroyed  that  the 
spirit  may  be  saved,  while  with  others  the 
flesh  is  pampered  that  the  soul  may  ripen 
for  hell. 

IV.  The  charge  which  the  old  prophet 
gave  his  sons  concerning  his  own  burial,  that 
they  should  be  sure  to  bury  him  in  the  same 
grave  where  the  man  of  Gotl  was  buried  {v. 
3) :  "  Lay  my  bones  beside  his  bones,  close 
by  them,  as  near  as  may  be,  so  that  my  dust 
may  mingle  with  his."  Though  he  was  a 
lying  prophet,  yet  he  desired  to  die  the  death 
of  a  true  prophet.  "Gather  not  my  soul 
with  the  sinners  of  Beth-el,  but  with  the 
man  of  God."  The  reason  he  gives  is 
because  what  he  cried  against  the  altar  of 
Beth-el,  that  men's  bones  should  be  burnt 
upon  it,  shall  surely  come  to  pass,  v.  32. 
Thus,  1.  He  ratifies  the  prediction,  that  out 
of  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses  (and  one  of 
them  such  a  one  as  St.  Paul  quotes,  Titus  i. 
1 2,  one  of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of  their 
own)  the  word  might  be  established,  if  possi- 
ble to  convince  and  reclaim  Jeroboam.  2. 
He  does  honour  to  the  deceased  prophet,  as 
one  whose  word  would  not  fall  to  the  ground, 
though  he  did.  Ministers  die,  die  prema- 
turely it  may  be ;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord 
endures  for  ever,  and  does  not  die  with 
them.  3.  He  consults  his  own  interest.  It 
was  foretold  that  men's  bones  should  be 
burnt  upon  Jeroboam's  altar:  "Lay  mine 
(says  he)  close  to  his,  and  then  they  will  not 
be  disturbed  ;"  and  it  was,  accordingly,  their 
security,  as  we  find,  2  Kings  xxiii.  18. 
Sleeping  and  waking,  living  and  dying,  it  is 
safe  being  in  good  company.  No  mention 
is  made  here  of  the  inscription  on  the  pro- 
phet's tomb ;  but  it  is  spoken  of  2  Kings 
xxiii.  17,  where  Josiah  asks.  What  title  is 
that  ?  and  is  told.  It  is  the  sepulchre  of  the 
man  of  God  that  came  from  Judah,  who  pro- 
claimed these  things  which  thou  hast  done  :  so 
that  the  epitaph  upon  the  prophet's  grave 
preserved  the  remembrance  of  his  prophecy, 
and  was  a  standing  testimony  against  the 
idolatries  of  Beth-el,  which  it  would  not 
have  been  so  remarkably  if  he  had  died  and 
been  buried  elsewhere.  The  cities  of  Israel 
are  here  called  cities  of  Samaria,  though  that 
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name  was  not  yet  known ;  for,  however  the 
old  prophet  spoke,  the  inspired  historian 
wrote  in  the  language  of  his  own  time. 

V.  The  obstinacy  of  Jeroboam  in  his 
idolatry  (v.  33) :  He  returned  not  from  his 
evil  way  J  some  hand  was  found  that  durst 
repair  the  altar  God  had  rent,  and  then  Jero- 
boam offered  sacrifice  on  it  again,  and  the 
more  boldly  because  the  prophet  who  dis- 
turbed him  before  was  in  his  grave  (Rev.  xi. 
10)  and  because  the  prophecy  was  for  a  great 
while  to  come.  Various  methods  had  been 
used  to  reclaim  him,  but  neither  threats 
nor  signs,  neither  judgments  nor  mercies, 
wrought  upon  him,  so  strangely  was  he 
wedded  to  his  calves.  He  did  not  reform, 
no,  not  his  priesthood,  but  whoever  would, 
he  filled  his  hand,  and  made  him  priest, 
though  ever  so  illiterate  or  immoral,  and  of 
what  tribe  soever ;  and  this  became  sin,  that 
is,  a  snare  first,  and  then  a  ruin,  to  Jero- 
boam's house,  to  cut  it  off,  v.  34.  Note, 
The  diminution,  disquiet,  and  desolation  of 
families,  are  the  fniit  of  sin ;  he  promised 
himself  that  the  calves  would  secure  the 
crown  to  his  family,  but  it  proved  they  lost 
it,  and  sunk  his  family.  Those  betray  them- 
selves that  think  by  any  sin  to  support 
themselves. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

The  kingdom  biing  divided  into  that  of  Judah  and  that  of  Israel, 
we  muat  henceforward,  in  these  books  of  Kings,  expect  and  at- 
tend their  separate  history,  the  succession  of  their  kings,  and 
the  affairs  of  their  kingd<ims,  acconnted  for  distinctly,  in  this 
chapter  we  have,  I.  The  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jero- 
boam's house,  ver.  7 — 16.  The  sickness  of  his  child  was  the  oc- 
casion of  it  (ver.  1 — (i),  and  the  death  of  his  child  the  earnest  of 
it  (ver.  17,  18),  together  with  the  conclusion  of  his  reign,  ver. 
19,  20.  II.  The  history  of  the  declension  and  diminution  of 
Rehuboam'i  house  and  kingdom  (ver.  21— 28]  and  the  conclusion 
of  his  reign,  ver.  29—31.  In  both  we  may  read  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  fin  and  the  calamities  it  brings  ou  kingdoms 
and  families. 

AT  that  time  Abijah  tlie  son  of 
Jeroboam  fell  sick,  2  And  Je- 
roboam saici  to  his  wife,  Arise,  I  pray 
thee,  and  disguise  thyself,  that  tliou 
be  not  known  to  be  the  wife  of  Jero- 
boam ;  and  get  thee  to  Shiloh  :  be- 
hold, there  is  Abijah  the  proj^het, 
which  told  me  that  /  should  be  king 
over  this  people.  3  And  take  with 
thee  ten  loaves,  and  cracknels,  and  a 
cruse  of  honey,  and  go  to  him :  he 
shall  tell  thee  what  shall  become  of 
the  child.  4  And  Jeroboam's  wife 
did  so,  and  arose,  and  went  to  Shiloh, 
and  came  to  the  house  of  Abijah. 
But  Abijah  could  not  see ;  for  his 
eyes  were  set  by  reason  of  his  age. 
5  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Ahijah, 
Behold,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  cometh 
to  ask  a  thing  of  thee  for  her  son ; 
for  he  is  sick:  thus  and  thus  shcilt 
thou  say  unto  her:  for  it  shall  be, 
when  she  cometh  in,  that  she  shall 
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feign  herself  to  he  another  woman. 
G  And  it  was  so,  when  Ahijah  heard 
the  sound  of  her  feet,  as  she  came  in 
at  the  door,  that  he  said,  Come  in, 
thou  wife  of  Jeroboam  :  why  feignest 
thou  thyself  to  be  another  ?  for  I  am 
sent  to  thee  with  heavy  tidings. 

How  Jeroboam  persisted  in  his  contempt 
of  God  and  religion  we  read  in  the  close  ol 
the  foregoing  chapter.  Here  we  are  told 
how  God  proceeded  in  his  controversy  with 
him ;  for  when  God  judges  he  will  overcome, 
and  sinners  shall  either  bend  or  break  be- 
fore him. 

I.  His  child  fell  sick,  v.  \.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  his  eldest  son,  and  heir-apparent 
to  the  crown ;  for  at  his  death  all  the  king- 
dom went  into  mourning  for  him, ».  13.  His 
dignity  as  a  prince,  his  age  as  a  young  prince, 
and  his  interest  in  heaven  as  a  pious  prince, 
could  not  exempt  him  from  sickness,  dan- 
gerous sickness.  Let  none  be  secure  of  the 
continuance  of  their  health,  but  improve  it, 
while  it  continues,  for  the  best  purposes. 
Lord,  behold,  he  whom  thou  lovest,  thy  fa- 
vourite, he  whom  Israel  loves,  their  darUng, 
is  sick.  At  that  time,  when  Jeroboam  pros- 
tituted and  profaned  the  priesthood  (cA.  xiii. 
33),  his  child  sickened  When  sickness 
comes  into  our  families  we  should  enquire 
whether  there  be  not  some  particular  sin 
harboured  in  our  houses,  which  the  aflSiction 
is  sent  to  convince  us  of  and  reclaim  us  from. 

II.  He  sent  his  wife  in  disguise  to  enquire 
of  Ahijah  the  prophet  what  should  become  of 
the  child,  v.  2,  3.  The  sickness  of  his  child 
touched  him  in  a  tender  part.  The  wither- 
ing of  this  branch  of  the  family  would,  per- 
haps, be  as  sore  an  afliliction  to  him  as  the 
withering  of  that  branch  of  his  body,  ch. 
xiii.  4.  Such  is  the  force  of  natural  aflfec- 
tion ;  our  children  are  ourselves  but  once 
removed.     Now, 

1.  Jeroboam's  great  desire,  under  this  af- 
fliction, is  to  know  what  shall  become  of  the 
child,  whether  he  will  live  or  die.  (1.)  It 
would  have  been  more  prudent  if  he  had  de- 
sired to  know  what  means  they  should  use 
for  the  recovery  of  the  child,  what  they 
should  give  him,  and  what  they  should  do 
to  him ;  but  by  this  instance,  and  those  of 
Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i.  2)  and  Benhadad  (2 
Kings  viii.  8),  it  should  seem  they  had  then 
such  a  foolish  notion  of  fatality  as  took  them 
ofl"  from  all  use  of  means ;  for,  if  they  were 
sure  the  patient  would  live,  they  thought 
means  needless;  if  he  would  die,  they  thought 
them  useless;  not  considering  that  duty  is 
ours,  events  are  God's,  and  that  he  that  or- 
dained the  end  ordained  the  means.  Why 
should  a  proj)het  be  desired  to  show  that 
which  a  little  time  will  show  ?  (2.)  It  would 
have  been  more  pious  if  he  had  desired  to 
know  wherefore  God  contended  with  him, 
had  begged  the  prophet's  prayers,  and  cast 
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nway  his  idols  from  him;  then  the  child 
might  have  been  restored  to  him,  as  his  hand 
was.  But  most  people  would  rather  be  told 
their  fortune  than  their  faults  or  their  duty. 

2.  That  he  might  know  the  child's  doom, 
he  sent  to  Ahijah  the  prophet,  who  lived  ob- 
scurely and  neglected  in  Shiloh,  blind  through 
age,  yet  still  blest  v/ith  the  visions  of  the  Al- 
mighty, which  need  not  bodily  eyes,  but  are 
rather  favoured  by  the  want  of  them,  the 
eyes  of  the  mind  being  then  most  intent  and 
least  diverted.  Jeroboam  sent  not  to  him 
for  advice  about  the  setting  up  of  his  calves, 
or  the  consecrating  of  his  priests,  but  had 
recourse  to  him  in  his  distress,  when  the 
gods  he  served  could  give  him  no  relief. 
Lord,  in  trouble  have  those  visited  thee  who 
before  slighted  thee.  Some  have  by  sickness 
been  reminded  of  their  forgotten  ministers 
and  praying  friends.  He  sent  to  Ahijah,  be- 
cause he  had  told  him  he  should  be  king,  v.  2 
"  He  was  once  the  messenger  of  good  tidings, 
surely  he  will  be  so  again."  Those  that  by 
sin  disqualify  themselves  for  comfort,  and 
yet  expect  their  ministers,  because  they  are 
good  men,  should  speak  peace  and  comfort 
to  them,  greatly  wrong  both  themselves  and 
their  ministers. 

3.  He  sent  his  wife  to  enquire  of  the  pro- 
phet, because  she  could  best  put  the  question 
without  naming  names,  or  making  any  other 
description  than  this,  *•  Sir,  I  have  a  son  ill ; 
will  he  recover  or  not?"  The  heart  of  her 
husband  safely  trusted  in  her  that  she  would 
be  faithful  both  in  delivering  the  message 
and  bringing  him  the  answer ;  and  it  seems 
there  were  none  of  all  his  counsellors  in 
whom  he  could  repose  such  a  confidence ; 
otherwise  the  sick  child  could  very  ill  spare 
her,  for  mothers  are  the  best  nurses,  and  it 
would  have  been  much  fitter  for  her  to  have 
staid  at  home  to  tend  him  than  go  to  Shiloh 
to  enquire  what  would  become  of  him.  If 
she  go,  she  must  go  incognito — in  disguise, 
must  change  her  dress,  cover  her  face,  and 
go  by  another  name,  not  only  to  conceal  her- 
self from  her  own  court  and  the  country 
through  w^hich  she  passed  (as  if  it  were 
below  her  quality  to  go  upon  such  an  errand, 
and  what  she  had  reason  to  be  ashamed  of, 
as  Nicodemus  that  came  to  Jesus  by  night, 
whereas  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  greatest 
to  attend  God's  prophets),  but  also  to  conceal 
herself  from  theprophet  himself,  thathe  might 
only  answer  her  question  concerning  her  son, 
and  not  enter  upon  the  un})leasing  subject  of 
her  husband's  defection.  Thus  some  people 
love  to  prescribe  to  their  ministers,  limit 
them  to  smooth  things,  and  care  not  for 
having  the  whole  counsel  of  God  declared  to 
them,  lest  it  prove  to  prophesy  no  good  con- 
cerning them,  but  evil.  But  what  a  strange 
notion  had  Jeroboam  of  God's  prophet  when 
he  believed  that  he  could  and  v.'ould  certainly 
tsll  what  would  become  of  the  child,  and  yet 
either  could  not  or  would  not  discover  who 
was  the  mother !    Could  he  see  into  the  thick 


The  prophet  Ahijah  consulted. 
darkness  of  futurity,  and  yet  not  see  through 
the  thin  veil  of  this  disguise  ?  Did  Jeroboam 
think  the  God  of  Israel  like  his  calves,  just 
what  he  pleased  ?  Be  not  deceived,  God  is 
not  mocked. 

III.  God  gave  Ahijah  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Jeroboam's  wife,  and  that  she 
came  in  disguise,  and  full  instructions  what 
to  say  to  her  {v.  5),  which  enabled  him,  as 
she  came  in  at  the  door,  to  call  her  by  her 
name,  to  her  great  surprise,  and  so  to  dis- 
cover to  all  about  him  who  she  was  (v.  6) : 
Come  in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam,  why  feignest 
thou  thyself  to  be  another  ?  He  had  no  re- 
gard, 1,  To  her  rank.  She  was  a  queen,  but 
what  was  that  to  him,  who  had  a  message  to 
deliver  to  her  immediately  from  God,  before 
whom  all  the  children  of  men  stand  upon 
the  same  level  ?  Nor,  2.  To  her  present.  It 
was  usual  for  those  who  consulted  prophets 
to  bring  them  tokens  of  respect,  which  they 
accepted,  and  yet  were  no  hirelings.  She 
brought  him  a  handsome  country  present 
{v.  3),  but  he  did  not  think  himself  obliged 
by  that  to  give  her  any  finer  language  than 
the  nature  of  her  message  required.  Nor,  3. 
To  her  industrious  concealment  of  herself. 
It  is  a  piece  of  civility  not  to  take  notice  of 
those  who  desire  not  to  be  taken  notice  of ; 
but  the  prophet  was  no  courtier,  nor  gave 
flattering  titles ;  plain  dealing  is  best,  and 
she  shall  know,  at  the  first  word,  what  she 
has  to  trust  to  :  1  am  sent  to  thee  with  heavy 
tidings.  Note,  Those  who  think  by  their 
disguises  to  hide  themselves  from  God  will 
be  wretchedly  confounded  when  they  find 
themselves  disappointed  in  the  day  of  dis- 
covery. Sinners  now  appear  in  the  garb  of 
saints,  and  are  taken  to  be  such ;  but  how 
will  they  blush  and  tremble  when  they  find 
themselves  stripped  of  their  false  colours, 
and  are  called  by  their  own  name  •  "  Go  out, 
thou  treacherous  false- heai'ted  hypocrite.  I 
never  knew  thee.  Why  feignest  thou  thyself  to 
be  another  ?"  Tidings  of  a  portion  with  hy- 
pocrites will  be  heavy  tidings.  God  will 
judge  men  according  to  what  they  are,  not 
according  to  what  they  seem. 


7  Go,  tell  Jeroboam,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Forasmuch 
as  I  exalted  thee  from  among  the 
people,  and  made  thee  prince  over 
my  people  Israel,  8  And  rent  the 
kingdom  away  from  the  house  of  Da- 
vid, and  gave  it  thee :  and  yet  thou 
hast  not  been  as  my  servant  David, 
who  kept  my  commandments,  and 
who  followed  me  with  all  his  heart, 
to  do  that  only  which  was  right 
in  mine  eyes ;  9  But  hast  done  evil 
above  all  that  were  before  thee  :  for 
thou  hast  gone  and  made  thee  other 
gods,  and  molten  images,  to  provoke 
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The  ruin  of  Jeroboavi's  house  foretold.  1  KINGS 
me  to  anger,  and  hast  cast  me  behind 
thy  back:  10  Therefore,  behold,  I 
will  bring  evil  upon  the  house  of  Je- 
roboam, and  will  cut  off  from  Jero- 
boam him  that  pisseth  against  the 
wall,  and  him  that  is  shut  up  and 
left  in  Israel,  and  will  take  away  the 
remnant  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  as 
a  man  taketh  away  dung,  till  it  be  all 
gone.  11  Him  that  dieth  of  Jero- 
boam in  the  city  shall  the  dogs  eat ; 
and  him  that  dieth  in  the  field  shall 
the  fowls  of  the  air  eat :  for  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it.    12  Arise  thou  there- 


fore, get  thee  to  thine  own  house : 
atid  when  thy  feet  enter  into  the  city, 
the  child  shall  die.  13  And  all  Israel 
shall  mourn  for  him,  and  bury  him  : 
for  he  only  of  Jeroboam  shall  come 
to  the  grave,  because  in  him  there  is 
found  some  good  thing  toward  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  in  the  house  of 
Jeroboam.  14  Moreover  the  Lord 
shall  raise  him  up  a  king  over  Israel, 
who  shall  cut  off  the  house  of  Jero- 
boam that  day :  Ijut  what  ?  even 
now.  15  For  the  Lord  shall  smite 
Israel,  as  a  reed  is  shaken  in  the 
water,  and  he  shall  root  up  Israel  out 
of  this  good  land,  which  he  gave  to 
their  fathers,  and  shall  scatter  them 
beyond  the  river,  because  they  have 
made  their  groves,  provoking  the 
Lord  to  anger.  16  And  he  shall 
give  Israel  up  because  of  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam,  who  did  sin,  and  who 
made  Israel  to  sin.  17  And  Jero- 
boam's wife  arose,  and  departed,  and 
came  to  Tirzah  :  and  when  she  came 
to  the  threshold  of  the  door,  the  child 
died ;  18  And  they  buried  him ;  and 
all  Israel  mourned  for  him,  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
spake  by  the  hand  of  his  servant 
Ahijah  the  prophet.  1 9  And  the  rest 
of  the  acts  of  Jeroboam,  how  he 
warred,  and  how  he  reigned,  behold, 
they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  20 
And  the  days  which  Jeroboam  reigned 
tvere  two  and  twenty  years :  and  he 
slept  with  his  fathers,  and  Nadab  his 
son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

When  those  that  set  up  idols,  and  keep 
them  up,  go  to  enquire  of  the  Lord,  he  de- 
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termines  to  answer  them,  not  according  tc 
the  pretensions  of  their  enquiry,  but  accord- 
iny  to  the  multitude  of  their  idols,  Ezek. 
xiv.  4.     So  Jeroboam  is  answered  here. 

I.  The  prophet  anticipates  the  enquiry 
concerning  the  child,  and  foretels  the  ruin  of 
Jeroboam's  house  for  the  wickedness  of  it. 
No  one  else  durst  have  carried  such  a  mes- 
sage :  a  servant  v/ould  have  smothered  it, 
but  his  own  wife  cannot  be  suspected  of  ill- 
will  to  him. 

1.  God  calls  himself  the  Lord  God  of  /*- 
rael.  Though  Israel  had  forsaken  God,  God 
had  not  cast  them  off,  nor  given  them  a  bill 
of  divorce  for  their  whoredoms.  He  is  Is- 
rael's God,  and  therefore  will  take  vengeance 
on  him  who  did  them  the  greatest  mischief 
he  could  do  them,  debauched  them  and  drew 
them  away  from  God. 

2.  He  upbraids  Jeroboam  with  the  great 
favour  he  had  bestowed  upon  him,  in  making 
him  king,  exalting  him  from  among  the 
people,  the  common  people,  to  be  prince 
over  God's  chosen  Israel,  and  taking  the 
kingdom /rom  the  house  of  David,  to  bestow 
it  upon  him.  Whether  we  keep  an  account 
of  God's  mercies  to  us  or  no,  he  does,  and 
will  set  even  them  in  order  before  us,  if  we 
be  ungrateful,  to  our  greater  confusion; 
otherwise  he  gives  and  upbraids  not. 

3.  He  charges  him  with  his  impiety  and 
apostasy,  and  his  idolatry  particularly :  Thou 
hast  done  evil  above  all  that  were  before  thee, 
V.  9.  Saul,  that  was  rejected,  never  wor- 
shipped idols;  Solomon  did  it  but  occa- 
sionally, in  his  dotage,  and  never  made  Is- 
rael to  sin.  Jeroboam's  calves,  though  pre- 
tended to  be  set  up  in  honour  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  that  brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt, 
yet  are  here  called  other  gods,  or  strange  gods, 
because  in  them  he  worshipped  God  as  th« 
heathen  worshipped  their  strange  gods,  be- 
cause  by  them  he  changed  the  truth  of  God 
into  a  lie  and  represented  him  as  altogether 
different  from  what  he  is,  and  because  many 
of  the  ignorant  worshippers  terminated  their 
devotion  in  the  image,  and  did  not  at  all  re- 
gard the  God  of  Israel.  Though  they  w^ere 
calves  of  gold,  the  richness  of  the  metal  was 
so  far  from  making  them  acceptable  to  (5od 
that  they  provoked  him  to  anger,  designedly 
affronted  him,  under  colour  of  pleasing  him. 
In  doing  this,  (1.)  He  had  not  set  David  be- 
fore him  (v.  8) :  Thou  hast  not  been  as  my 
servant  David,  who,  though  he  had  his  faults 
and  some  bad  ones,  yet  never  forsook  the 
worship  of  God  nor  grew  loose  nor  cold  to 
that;  his  faithful  adherence  to  that  gained 
him  this  honourable  character,  that  he  fol- 
lowed God  with  all  his  heart,  and  herein  he 
was  proposed  for  an  example  to  all  his  suc- 
cessors. Those  did  not  do  well  that  did  not 
do  like  David.  (2.)  He  had  not  set  God  before 
him,  but  (v.  9),  "  Thou  hast  cast  me  behind 
thy  back,  my  law,  my  fear;  thou  hast  neg- 
lected  me,  forgotten  me,  and  preferred  the 
policies  before  ray  precepts." 
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4.  He  foretels  the  utter  ruin  of  Jeroboam's 
house,  V.  10,  11.     He  thought,  by  his  idola- 


to  establish  his  government,  and  by  that 
he  not  only  lost  it,  but  brought  destructioi 
upon  his  family,  the  universal  destruction  of 
all  the  males,  whether  shut  up  or  left,  mar- 
ried or  unmarried.  (1.)  Shameful  destruc- 
tion. They  shall  be  taken  away  as  dung, 
which  is  loathsome  and  which  men  are  glad 
to  be  rid  of.  He  worshipped  dunghill-deities, 
and  God  removed  his  family  as  a  great  dung- 
hill. Noble  and  royal  families,  if  wicked, 
are  no  better  in  God's  account.  (2.)  Unusual 
destruction.  Their  very  dead  bodies  should 
be  meat  for  the  dogs  in  the  street,  or  the 
birds  of  prey  in  the  field,  u.  11.  Thus  evil 
pursues  sinners.    See  this  fulfilled,  ch.  xv.  29. 

3.  He  foretels  the  immediate  death  of  the 
sick  child,  v.  12,  1?,. 

(1.)  In  mercy  to  him,  lest,  if  he  live,  he 
be  infected  with  the  sin,  and  so  involved 
in  the  ruin,  of  his  father's  house.  Ob- 
serve the  character  given  of  him:  In  him 
was  found  some  good  thing  towards  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam. 
He  had  an  affection  for  the  true  worship  of 
God  and  disliked  the  worship  of  the  calves. 
Note,  [l.]  Those  are  good  in  whom  are  good 
things  towards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  good 
inclinations,  good  intentions,  good  desires, 
towards  him.  [2.]  Where  there  is  but  some 
good  thing  of  that  kind  it  will  be  found: 
God,  who  seeks  it,  sees  it  be  it  ever  so  little 
and  is  pleased  with  it.  [3.]  A  little  grace 
goes  a  great  way  with  great  people.  It  is  so 
rare  to  find  princes  well  affected  to  religion 
that,  when  they  are  so,  they  are  worthy  of 
double  honour.  [4.]  Pious  dispositions  are 
in  a  peculiar  manner  amiable  and  acceptable 
when  they  are  found  in  those  that  are  young. 
The  divine  image  in  miniature  has  a  peculiar 
beauty  and  lustre  in  it.  [5.]  Those  that  are 
good  in  bad  times  and  places  shine  very 
brightly  in  the  eyes  of  God.  A  good  child 
in  the  house  of  Jeroboam  is  a  miracle  of  divine 
grace :  to  be  there  untainted  is  like  being  in 
the  fiery  furnace  unhurt,  unsinged.  Observe 
the  care  taken  of  him :  he  only,  of  all  Jero- 
boam's family,  shall  die  in  honour,  shall  be 
buried,  and  shall  be  lamented  as  one  that 
lived  desired.  Note,  Those  that  are  distin- 
guished by  divine  grace  shall  be  distinguished 
by  divine  providence.  This  hopeful  child 
dies  first  of  all  the  family,  for  God  often  takes 
those  soonest  whom  he  loves  best.  Heaven  is 
the  fittest  place  for  them ;  this  earth  is  not 
.vorthy  of  them. 

(2.)  In  wrath  to  the  family,  [l.]  It  was  a 
sign  the  family  would  be  ruined  when  he  was 
taken  by  whom  it  might  have  been  reformed. 
The  righteous  are  removed  from  the  evil  to 
come  in  this  world,  to  the  good  to  come  in  a 
better  world.  It  is  a  bad  omen  to  a  family 
when  the  best  in  it  are  buried  out  of  it; 
when  what  was  valuable  is  picked  out  the 
rest  is  for  the  fire.  [2.]  It  was  likewise  a 
present  affliction  to  the  family  and  kingdom, 
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by  which  both  ought  to  have  been  bettered ; 
and  this  aggravated  the  affliction  to  the  poor 
mother  that  she  should  not  reach  home  time 
enough  to  see  her  son  alive :  When  thy  feet 
enter  into  the  city,  just  then  the  child  shall 
die.  This  was  to  be  a  sign  to  her  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  rest  of  the  threatenings, 
as  1  Sam.  ii.  34, 

G.  He  foretels  the  setting  up  of  another 
family  to  rule  over  Israel,  v.  14.  This  wag 
fulfilled  in  Baasha  of  Issachar,  who  conspired 
against  Nadab  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  murdered  him  and 
all  his  family.  "But  what?  Even  now. 
Why  do  I  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  at  a  dis- 
tance ?  It  is  at  the  door.  It  shall  be  done 
even  now.'*  Sometimes  God  makes  quick 
work  with  sinners ;  he  did  so  with  the  house 
of  Jeroboam.  It  was  not  twenty-four  years 
from  his  first  elevation  to  the  final  extirpa- 
tion of  his  family. 

7.  He  foretels  the  judgments  which  should 
come  upon  the  people  of  Israel  for  conform- 
ing to  the  worship  which  Jeroboam  had 
established.  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both 
the  blind  leaders  and  the  blind  followers 
shall  fall  into  the  ditch.  It  is  here  foretold, 
r.  15,  (1.)  That  they  should  never  be  easy, 
nor  rightly  settled  in  their  land,  but  con- 
tinually shaken  like  a  reed  in  the  water.  After 
they  left  the  house  of  David,  the  government 
never  continued  long  in  one  family,  but  one 
undermined  and  destroyed  another,  which 
must  needs  occasion  great  disorders  and  dis- 
turbances among  the  people.  (2.)  That  they 
should,  ere  long,  be  totally  expelled  out  of 
their  land,  that  good  land,  and  given  up  to 
ruin,  V.  16.  This  was  fulfilled  in  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes  by  the  king  of  Assyria. 
Families  and  kingdoms  are  ruined  by  sin, 
ruined  by  the  wickedness  of  the  heads  of 
them.  Jeroboam  did  sin,  and  made  Israel  to 
sin.  If  great  men  do  wickedly,  they  involve 
many  others  both  in  the  guilt  and  in  the 
snare ;  multitudes/oZ/ow  their  pernicious  ways. 
They  go  to  hell  with  a  long  train,  and  their 
condemnation  will  be  the  more  intolerable, 
for  they  must  answer,  not  only  for  their  own 
sins,  but  for  the  sins  which  others  have  been 
drawn  into  and  kept  in  by  their  influence. 

II.  Jeroboam's  wife  has  nothing  to  say 
against  the  word  of  the  Lord,  but  she  goes 
home  with  a  heavy  heart  to  their  house  in 
Tirzah,  a  sweet  delightful  place,  so  the  name 
signifies,  famed  for  its  beauty.  Cant.  vi.  4. 
But  death,  which  will  stain  its  beauty  and 
embitter  all  its  delights,  cannot  be  shut  out 
from  it.  Hither  she  came,  and  here  we  leave 
her  attending  the  funeral  of  her  son,  and  ex- 
pecting the  fate  of  her  family.  1.  The  child 
died  {v.  17),  and  justly  did  all  Israel  mourn, 
not  only  for  the  loss  of  so  hopeful  a  prince, 
whom  they  were  not  worthy  of,  but  because 
his  death  plucked  up  the  flood-gates,  and 
made  a  breach,  at  which  an  inundation  of 
judgments  broke  in.  2.  Jeroboam  himself 
died  soon  after,  r.  20.     It  is  said  (2  Chron. 
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xiii.  20),  The  Lord  struck  him  with  some  sore 
disease,  so  that  he  died  miserably,  when  he 
had  reigned  twenty-two  years,  and  left  his 
crown  to  a  son  who  lost  it,  and  his  hfe  too, 
and  all  the  lives  of  his  family,  within  two 
years  after.  For  a  further  account  of  him 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  annals  of  his 
reign,  drawn  up  by  his  own  secretaries,  or  to 
the  public  records,  like  those  in  the  Tower, 
called  here,  The  Book,  or  register,  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  to  which  re- 
course might  then  be  had;  but,  not  being 
divinely  inspired,  these  records  are  long 
since  lost. 

21  And  Rehoboam  the  son  of  So- 
lomon reigned  in  Judab.  Rehoboam 
was  forty  and  one  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  seven- 
teen years  in  Jerusalem,  the  city 
which  the  Lord  did  choose  out  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  put  his  name 
there.  And  his  mother's  name  was 
Naamab  an  Ammonitess.  22  And 
Judah  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  they  provoked  him  to 
jealousy  with  their  sins  which  they 
had  committed,  above  all  that  their 
fathers  had  done.  23  For  they  also 
built  them  high  places,  and  images. 
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tween  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  all 
their  days.  31  And  Rehoboam  slept 
with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  with 
his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David.  And 
his  mother's  name  was  Naamah  an 
Ammonitess.  And  Abijam  his  son 
reiffned  in  his  stead. 


and  groves,  on 


y  high  hill,  and 
under  every  green  tree.  24  And 
there  were  also  sodomites  in  the  land: 
and  they  did  according  to  all  the 
abominations  of  the  nations  which 
the  Lord  cast  out  before  the  children 
of  Israel.  2.5  And  it  came  to  pass 
in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Rehoboam, 
that  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up 
against  Jerusalem  :  26  And  he  took 
away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  house  ;  he  even  tt)ok  away  all : 
and  he  took  away  all  the  shields  of 
gold  which  Solomon  had  made.  27 
And  king  Rehoboam  made  in  their 
stead  brasen  shields,  and  committed 
them  unto  the  hands  of  the  chief  of 
the  guard,  v/hich  kept  the  door  of  the 
king's  house.  28  And  it  was  so, 
when  the  king  went  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  that  the  guard  bare 
them,  and  brought  them  back  into 
the  guard  chamber.  29  Now  the  rest 
of  the  acts  of  Rehoboam,  and  all  that 
he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the 
book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  ?  30  And  there  was  war  be 
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Judah's  story  and  Israel's  are  inteiinixed 
in  this  book.  Jeroboam  out-lived  Rehoboam, 
four  or  five  years,  yet  his  history  is  de- 
spatched first,  that  the  account  of  Rehoboam's 
reign  may  be  laid  together ;  and  a  sad  account 
it  is. 

I.  Here  is  no  good  said  of  the  king.  All 
the  account  we  have  of  him  here  is,  1.  That 
he  was  forty-one  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign,  by  which  reckoning  he  was  born  in 
the  last  year  of  David,  and  had  his  educa- 
tion, and  the  forming  of  his  mind,  in  the 
best  days  of  Solomon ;  yet  he  lived  not  up 
to  these  advantages.  Solomon's  defection 
at  last  did  more  to  corrupt  him  than  his  wis- 
dom and  devotion  had  done  to  give  him 
good  principles.  2.  That  he  reigned  seven- 
teen years  in  Jerusalem,  the  city  where  God 
put  his  name,  where  he  had  opportunity 
enough  to  know  his  duty,  if  he  had  but  had 
a  heart  to  do  it.  3,  That  his  mother  was 
Naamah,  an  Ammonitess;  this  is  twice 
mentioned,  v.  21,  31.  It  was  strange  that 
David  would  marry  his  son  Solomon  to  an 
Ammonitess  (for  it  was  done  while  he  lived), 
but  it  is  probable  that  Solomon  was  in  love 
with  her,  because  she  was  Naamah,  a  beauty 
(so  it  signifies),  and  his  father  was  loth  to 
cross  him,  but  it  proved  to  have  a  very  bad 
influence  upon  posterity.  Probably  she  was 
daughter  to  Shobi  the  Ammonite,  who  was 
kind  to  David  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27),  and  David 
was  too  wiUing  to  requite  him  by  matching 
his  son  into  his  family.  None  can  imagine 
how  lasting  and  how  fatal  the  consequences 
may  be  of  being  unequally  yoked  with  un- 
believers. 4.  That  he  had  continual  war 
with  Jeroboam  {v.  30),  which  could  not  but 
be  a  perpetual  uneasiness  to  him.  5.  That 
when  he  had  reigned  but  seventeen  years  he 
died,  and  left  his  throne  to  his  son.  His 
father,  and  grandfather,  and  grandson,  that 
reigned  well,  reigned  long,  forty  years  apiece. 
But  sin  often  shortens  men's  lives  and  com- 
forts. 

II.  Here  is  much  evil  said  of  the  subjects, 
both  as  to  their  character  and  their  condition. 

1.  See  here  how  wicked  and  profane  they 
were.     It  is  a  most  sad  account  that  is  here 

Siven  of  their  apostasy  from  God,  v.  22 — 24. 
udah,  tlie  only  professing  people  God  had 
in  the  world,  did  evil  in  his  sight,  in  contempt 
and  defiance  of  him  and  the  tokens  of  his 
special  presence  with  them ;  they  provoked 
him  to  jealousy,  as  the  adulterous  wife  pro- 
vokes her  husband  by  breaking  the  marriage- 
covenant.  Their  fathers  had  been  bad  enough, 
especially  in  the  times  of  the  judges,  but  the> 
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did  aborainaWe  things,  above  all  that  their 
fathers  had  done.  The  magnificence  of  their 
temple,  the  pomp  of  their  priesthood,  and  all 
the  secular  advantages  with  which  their  re- 
ligion was  attended,  could  not  prevail  to  keep 
them  to  it.  Nothing  less  than  the  pouring 
out  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high  will  keep  God's 
Israel  in  their  allegiance  to  him.  The  account 
here  given  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews 
agrees  with  that  which  the  apostle  gives  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  Gentile  world  (Rom. 
i.  21,  24),  so  that  both  Jew  and  Gentile  are 
alike  under  sin,  Rom.  iii.  9.  (1.)  They  be- 
came vain  in  their  imaginations  concerning 
God,  and  changed  his  glory  into  an  image,  for 
they  built  themselves  high  places,  images, 
and  groves  (v.  23),  profaning  God's  name  by 
affixing  to  it  their  images,  and  God's  ordi- 
nances by  serving  their  idols  with  them. 
They  foolishly  fancied  that  they  exalted  God 
when  they  worshipped  him  on  high  hills  and 
pleased  him  when  they  worshipped  him  under 
the  pleasant  shadow  of  green  trees.  (2.) 
They  were  given  up  to  vile  affections  (as 
those  idolaters  Rom.  i.  26,  27),  for  there 
were  sodomites  in  the  land  (v.  24),  men  with 
men  working  that  which  is  unseemly,  and  not 
to  be  thought  of,  much  less  mentioned,  with- 
out abhorrence  and  indignation.  They  dis- 
honoured God  by  one  sin  and  then  God  left 
them  to  dishonour  themselves  by  another. 
'I'hey  profaned  the  privileges  of  a  holy  nation, 
therefore  God  gave  them  up  to  their  own 
hearts'  lusts,  to  imitate  the  abominations 
of  the  accursed  Canaan ites ;  and  herein  the 
Lord  was  righteous.  And,  when  they  did 
like  those  that  were  cast  out,  how  could  they 
expect  any  other  than  to  be  cast  out  like  them  ? 
2.  See  here  how  weak  and  poor  they  were; 
and  this  Avas  the  consequence  of  the  former. 
Sin  exposes,  impoverishes,  and  weakens  any 
people.  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  came  against 
them,  and  so  far,  either  by  force  or  surrender, 
made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  itself  that 
he  took  away  the  treasures  both  of  the  temple 
and  of  the  exchequer,  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  and  of  the  king's  house,  which  David 
and  Solomon  had  amassed,  v.  25,  26.  These, 
it  is  likely,  tempted  him  to  make  his  descent; 
and,  to  save  the  rest,  Rehoboam  perhaps 
tamely  surrendered  them,  as  Ahab,  ch.  xx. 
4.  He  also  took  away  the  golden  shields 
that  were  made  but  in  his  father's  time,  v. 
26.  These  the  king  of  Egypt  carried  off  as 
trophies  of  his  victory ;  and,  instead  of  them, 
Rehoboam  made  brazen  shields,  which  the 
life-guard  carried  before  him  when  he  went 
to  church  in  state,  v.  27,  28.  This  was  an 
emblem  of  the  diminution  of  his  glory.  Sin 
makes  the  gold  become  dim,  clianges  the 
most  fine  gold,  and  turns  it  into  brass.  We 
commend  Rehoboam  for  going  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  perhaps  the  oftener  for  the  re- 
buke he  had  been  under,  and  do  not  condemn 
hira  for  going  in  pomp.  Great  men  should 
honour  God  with  their  honour,  and  then 
they  are  themselves  most  honoured  by  it. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

In  this  chapler  we  have  an  abttract  of  th«  history,  (.  Of  two 
of  thekingiof  Judah,  Abijam,  the  dayi  of  wboee  reign  wcra 
f«w  and  evil  (ver.  1—8),  and  Aia,  who  rrigned  well  and  lonj, 
\Kt.  9—-ZA.  II.  or  two  of  the  king*  of  Urael,  Nadah  the  non  uf 
Jorohoam,  and  Baasha  the  deftroyer  of  Jeroljoam'i  house,  ver. 
3.-.-.34. 

NOW  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
king  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Ne- 
bat  reigned  Abijam  over  Judah.  2 
Three  years  reigned  he  m  Jerusalem. 
And  his  mother's  name  ivas  Maachah, 
the  daughter  of  Abishalom.  .3  And 
he  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  father, 
which  he  had  done  before  him  :  and 
his  heart  was  not  perfect  with  the 
Lord  his  God,  as  the  heart  of  David 
his  father.  4  Nevertheless  for  David's 
sake  did  the  Lord  his  God  give  hira 
a  lamp  in  Jerusalem,  to  set  up  his 
son  after  him,  and  to  establish  Jeru- 
salem :  5  Because  David  did  that 
which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  and  turned  not  aside  from  anv 
thing  that  he  commanded  hirn  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  save  only  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  6  And  there 
was  war  between  Rehoboam  and  Je- 
roboam all  the  days  of  his  life.  7 
Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Abijam, 
and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  ?  And  there 
was  war  between  Abijam  and  Jero- 
boam. 8  And  Abijam  slept  with  his 
fathers  ;  and  they  buried  him  in  the 
city  of  David :  and  Asa  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

We  have  here  a  short  account  of  the  short 
reign  of  Abijam  the  son  of  Rehoboam  king 
of  Judah.  He  makes  a  better  figure,  2  Chron. 
xiii.,  where  we  have  an  account  of  his  war 
with  Jeroboam,  the  speech  which  he  made  be- 
fore the  armies  engaged,  and  the  wonderful 
victory  he  obtained  by  the  help  of  God.  There 
he  is  called  Abijah — My  father  is  the  Lord, 
because  no  wickedness  is  there  laid  to  his 
charge.  But  here,  where  we  are  told  of  his 
faults,  Jah,  the  name  of  God,  is,  in  disgrace 
to  him,  taken  away  from  his  name,  and  he 
is  called  Abijam.     See  Jer.  xxii.  24. 

I.  Few  particulars  are  related  concermng 
him.  1.  Here  began  his  reign  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Jeroboam's  eighteenth  year ;  for  JRe- 
hoboam  reigned  but  seventeen,  ch.  xiv.  21. 
Jeroboam  indeed  survived  Rehoboam,  but 
Rehoboam's  Abijah  lived  to  succeed  him  and 
to  be  a  terror  to  Jeroboam,  while  Jeroboam's 
Abijah  (whom  we  read  of  ch.  xiv.  1)  died 
before  him.  2.  He  reigned  scarcely  three 
years,  for  he  died  before  the  end  of  Jero- 
boam's twentieth  year,  v.  9-     Being  mada 
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Abijam'g  reign. 

Sroud  and  secure  by  his  great  victory  over 
eroboam  (2  Chron.  xiii.  21),  God  cut  him 
off,  to  make  way  for  his  son  Asa,  who  would 
be  a  better  man.  3.  His  mother's  name  ivas 
Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom,  that  is, 
Absalom,  David's  son,  as  I  am  the  rather 
inclined  to  think  because  two  other  of  Re- 
hoboam's  wives  were  his  near  relations  (2 
(^liron.  xi.  18),  one  thedaughter  of  Jerimoth, 
David's  son,  and  another  the  daughter  of 
Eliab,  David's  brother.  He  took  warning 
by  his  father  not  to  marry  strangers  ;  yet 
thought  it  below  him  to  marry  his  subjects, 
except  they  were  of  the  royal  family.  4.  He 
carried  on  his  father's  wars  with  Jeroboam. 
As  there  was  continual  war  between  Reho- 
boam  and  Jeroboam,  not  set  battles  (these 
were  forbidden,  ch.  xii.  24),  but  frequent 
encounters,  especially  upon  the  borders,  one 
raaKing  incursions  and  reprisals  on  the  other, 
so  there  was  between  Abijam  and  Jeroboam 
(t\  7),  till  Jeroboam,  with  a  great  army,  in- 
vaded him,  and  then  Abijam,  not  being  for- 
bidden to  act  in  his  own  defence,  routed 
him,  and  weakened  him,  so  that  he  compelled 
him  to  be  quiet  during  the  rest  of  his  reign, 
2  Chron.  xiii.  20. 

n.  But,  in  general,  we  are  told,  1.  That 
he  was  not  like  David,  had  no  hearty  affec- 
tion for  the  ordinances  of  God,  though,  to 
serve  his  purpose  against  Jeroboam,  he 
pleaded  his  possession  of  the  temple  and 
])nesthood,  as  that  upon  which  he  valued 
himself,  2  Chron.  xiii.  10 — 12.  Many  boast 
of  their  profession  of  godliness  who  are 
btrangers  to  the  power  of  it,  and  plead  the 
truth  of  their  religion  who  yet  are  not  true 
to  it.  His  heart  was  not  perfect  with  the 
Lord  his  God.  He  seemed  to  have  zeal,  but 
he  wanted  sincerity ;  he  began  pretty  well, 
but  he  fell  off,  and  walked  in  all  the  sins  of 
MS  father,  followed  his  bad  example,  though 
iie  had  seen  the  bad  consequences  of  it. 
He  that  was  all  his  days  in  war  ought  to 
have  been  so  wise  as  to  make  and  keep  his 
peace  with  God,  and  not  to  make  him  his 
enemy,  especially  having  found  him  so  good 
a  friend  in  his  war  with  Jeroboam,  2  Chron. 
xiii.  18.  Let  favour  be  shown  to  the  wicked, 
yet  will  he  not  learn  righteousness,  Isa.  xxvi. 
10.  2.  That  yet  it  was  for  David's  sake 
that  he  was  advanced,  and  continued  upon 
the  throne  ;  it  was  for  his  sake  (v.  4,  5)  that 
God  thus  set  up  his  son  after  him;  not  for  his 
own  sake,  nor  for  the  sake  of  his  father,  in 
whose  steps  he  trod,  but  for  the  sake  of  David, 
whose  example  he  would  not  follow.  Note, 
It  aggravates  the  sin  of  a  degenerate  seed  that 
they  fare  the  better  for  the  piety  of  their 
ancestors  and  owe  their  blessings  to  it,  and 
yet  will  not  imitate  it.  They  stand  upon 
that  ground,  and  yet  despise  it,  and  trample 
upon  it,  and  unreasonably  ridicule  and  op- 
pose that  which  they  enjoy  the  benefit  of. 
The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  supported,  (1.) 
That  David  might  have  a  lamp,  pursuant  to 
jhe  divine  ordination  of  a  lamp  for  his 
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anointed,  Ps.  cxxxii.  17.  (2.)  That  Jerusalem 
might  be  established,  not  only  that  the 
honours  put  upon  it  in  David's  and  Solo- 
mon's time  might  be  preserved  to  it,  but 
that  it  might  be  reserved  to  the  honours 
designed  for  it  in  after-times.  The  character 
here  given  of  David  is  very  gresLi—that  he  did 
that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord; 
but  the  exception  is  very  remarkable — save 
only  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  including  both 
his  murder  and  the  debauching  of  his  wife. 
That  was  a  bad  matter  ;  it  was  a  remaining 
blot  upon  his  name,  a  bar  in  his  escutcheon, 
and  the  reproach  of  it  was  not  wiped  away, 
though  the  guilt  was.  David  was  guilty  of 
other  faults,  but  they  were  nothing  in  com- 
parison of  that ;  yet  even  that  being  repented 
of,  though  it  be  mentioned  for  warning  to 
others,  did  not  prevail  to  throw  him  out  of 
the  covenant,  nor  to  cut  off  the  entail  of  the 
promise  upon  his  seed. 


9  And  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Je- 
roboam king  of  Israel  reigned  Asa 
over  Judah.  10  And  forty  and  one 
years  reigned  he  in  Jerusalem.  And 
his  mother's  name  was  Maachah,  the 
daughter  of  Abishalom.  11  And  Asa 
did  tJiat  ivhick  was  right  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord,  as  did  David  his  father. 
12  And  he  took  away  the  sodomites 
out  of  the  land,  and  removed  all  the 
idols  that  his  fathers  had  made.  IS 
And  also  Maachah  his  mother,  even 
her  he  removed  from  being  queen, 
because  she  had  made  an  idol  in  a 
grove ;  and  Asa  destroyed  her  idol, 
and  burnt  it  by  the  brook  Kidron. 

14  But  the  high  places  were  not  re- 
moved :  nevertheless  Asa's  heart  was 
perfect  with  the  Lord  all  his  days. 

15  And  he  brought  in  the  things 
which  his  father  had  dedicated,  and 
the  things  which  himself  had  dedi- 
cated, into  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels.  16*  And 
there  was  war  between  Asa  and  Baa- 
sha  king  of  Israel  all  their  days.  17 
And  Baasha  king  of  Israel  went  up 
against  Judah,  and  built  Ramah,  that 
he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go  out  or 
come  in  to  Asa  king  of  Judah.  18 
Then  Asa  took  all  the  silver  and  the 
gold  that  were  left  in  the  treasures  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  trea- 
sures of  the  king's  house,  and  deli- 
vered them  into  the  hand  of  his  ser- 
vants :  and  king  Asa  sent  them  to 
Ben-hadad,  the  son  of  Tabrimon,  the 
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son  of  Hezicsn,  king  of  Syria,  that 
dwelt  at  Damascus,  saying,  19  There 
is  a  league  between  me  and  thee,  and 
between  my  father  and  thy  father  : 
behold,  I  have  sent  unto  tliee  a  pre- 
sent of  silver  and  gold;  come  and 
break  thy  league  with  Baasha  king  of 
Israel,  that  he  may  depart  from  me. 

20  So  Ben-hadad  hearkened  unto 
king  Asa,  and  sent  the  captains  of  the 
hosts  which  he  had  against  the  cities 
of  Israel,  and  smote  Ijon,  and  Dan, 
and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  all  Cin- 
neroth,  with  all  the  land  of  Naphtali. 

21  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Baasha 
heard  thereof,  that  he  left  off  building 
of  Ramah,  and  dwelt  in  Tirzah.  22 
Then  king  Asa  made  a  proclamation 
throughout  all  Judah  ;  none  was  ex- 
empted :  and  they  took  away  the 
stones  of  Ramah,  and  the  timber 
thereof,  wherewith  Baasha  had  build- 
ed ;  and  king  Asa  built  with  them 
Geba  of  Benjamin,  and  Mizpah.  23 
The  rest  of  all  the  acts  of  Asa,  and  all 
his  might,  and  all  that  he  did,  and 
the  cities  which  he  built,  are  they 
not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  kings  of  Judah  ?  Never- 
theless in  the  time  of  his  old  age  he 
was  diseased  in  his  feet.  24  And  Asa 
slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried 
with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David 
his  father:  and  Jehoshaphat  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

We  have  here  a  short  account  of  the  reign 
of  Asa ;  we  shall  find  a  more  copious  history 
of  it  2  Chron.  xiv.,  xv.,  and  xvi.     Here  is, 

I.  The  length  of  it:  He  reigned  forty -one 
years  in  Jerusalem,  v.  10.  In  the  account 
we  have  of  the  kings  of  Judah  we  find  the 
number  of  the  good  kings  and  the  bad  ones 
nearly  equal ;  but  then  we  may  observe,  to 
our  comfort,  that  the  reign  of  the  good  kings 
was  generally  long,  but  that  of  the  bad  kings 
short,  the  consideration  of  which  will  make 
the  state  of  God's  church  not  altogether  so 
bad  within  that  period  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight.  Length  of  days  is  in  Wisdom's  right 
hand.  Honour  thy  father,  much  more  thy 
heavenly  Father,  that  thy  days  may  be  long. 

II.  The  general  good  character  of  it  (u. 
1  i) :  Asa  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord,  and  that  is  right  indeed  which 
is  so  in  God's  eyes;  those  are  approved  whom 
he  commends.  He  did  as  did  David  his  fa- 
ther,  kept  close  to  God,  and  to  his  instituted 
worship,  was  hearty  and  zealous  for  that, 
which  gave  him  this  honourable  character, 
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that  he  was  like  David,  though  he  was  not  a 
a  prophet,  or  psalmist,  as  David  was.  If  we 
come  up  to  the  graces  of  those  that  have 
gone  before  us  it  will  be  our  praise  with  God, 
though  we  come  short  of  their  gifts.  Asa 
was  hke  David,  though  he  was  neither  such 
a  conqueror  nor  such  an  author  ;  for  his  heart, 
was  perfect  with  the  Lord  all  his  days  (v.  14), 
that  is,  he  was  both  cordial  and  constant  in 
his  religion.  What  he  did  for  God  he  was 
sincere  in,  steady  and  uniform,  and  did  it 
from  a  good  principle,  with  a  single  eye  to 
the  glory  of  God, 

III.  The  particular  mstances  of  Asa's  piety. 
His  times  were  times  of  reformation.     For, 

1.  He  removed  that  which  was  evil.  There 
reformation  begins ;  and  a  great  deal  of  work 
of  that  kind  his  hand  found  to  do.  For, 
though  it  was  but  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Solomon  that  he  began  to  reign,  yet 
very  gross  corruption  had  spread  far  and 
taken  deep  root.  Immorality  he  first  struck 
at :  He  took  away  the  sodomites  out  of  the  land, 
suppressed  the  brothels  ;  for  how  can  either 
prince  or  people  prosper  while  those  cages 
of  unclean  and  filthy  birds,  more  dangerous 
than  pest-houses,  are  suffered  to  remain  ? 
Then  he  proceeded  against  idolatry :  He  re- 
moved all  the  idols,  even  those  that  his  father 
had  made,  v.  ]2.  His  father  having  made 
them,  he  was  the  more  concerned  to  remove 
them,  that  he  might  cut  off  the  entail  of  the 
curse,  and  prevent  the  visiting  of  that  ini- 
quity upon  him  and  his.  Nay  (which  re- 
dounds much  to  his  honour,  and  shows  hia 
heart  was  perfect  with  God),  when  he  found 
idolatry  in  the  court,  he  rooted  it  out  thence, 
V.  13.  When  it  appeared  that  Maachah  his 
mother,  or  rather  his  grandmother  (but  called 
his  mother  because  she  had  the  educating  of 
him  in  his  childhood),  had  an  idol  in  a  grove, 
though  she  was  his  mother,  his  grandmo- 
ther,— though,  it  is  likely,  she  had  a  parti- 
cular fondness  for  it, — though,  being  old, 
she  could  not  live  long  to  patronise  it, — 
though  she  kept  it  for  her  own  use  only,  yet 
he  would  by  no  means  connive  at  her 
idolatry.  Reformation  must  begin  at  home. 
Bad  practices  will  never  be  suppressed  in 
the  country  while  they  are  supported  in  the 
court.  Asa,  in  every  thing  else,  will  honour 
and  respect  his  mother ;  he  loves  her  well, 
but  he  loves  God  better,  and  (like  the  Le- 
vite,  Deut.  xxxiii.  9)  readily  forgets  the  re- 
lation when  it  comes  in  competition  with  his 
duty.  If  she  be  an  idolater,  0)  Her  idol 
shall  be  destroyed,  publicly  exposed  to  con- 
tempt, defaced,  and  burnt  to  ashes  by  the 
brook  Kidron,  on  which,  it  is  probable,  he 
strewed  the  ashes,  in  imitation  of  Moses 
(Exod.  xxxii.  20)  and  in  token  of  his  detesta- 
tion of  idolatry  and  his  indignation  at  it 
wherever  he  found  it.  Let  no  remains  of  a 
court-idol  appear.  (2.)  She  shall  be  deposed. 
He  removed  her  from  being  queen,  or  from 
the  queen,  that  is,  from  conversing  with  his 
wife ;  he  banished  her  from  the  court,  and 
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confined  her  to  an  obscure  and  private  life. 
Those  that  have  power  are  happy  when  thus 
they  have  hearts  to  use  it  well. 

2.  He  re-established  that  which  was  good 
(v.  15) :  He  brought  into  the  house  of  God  the 
dedicated  things  which  he  himself  had  vowed 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Ethiopians  he  had 
conquered,  and  which  his  father  had  vowed, 
but  lived  not  to  bring  in  pursuant  to  his  \o\v. 
We  must  not  only  cease  to  do  evil,  but  learn 
to  do  well,  not  only  cast  away  the  idols  of 
our  iniquity,  but  dedicate  ourselves  and  our 
all  to  God's  honour  and  glory.  When  those 
who,  in  their  infancy,  were  by  baptism  de- 
voted to  God,  make  it  their  own  act  and  deed  to 
join  themselves  to  him  and  vigorously  employ 
themselves  in  his  service,  this  is  bringing  in  the 
dedicated  things  which  they  and  their  fathers 
have  dedicated  :  it  is  necessary  justice — ^ren- 
dering to  God  the  things  that  are  his. 

IV.  The  pohcy  of  his  reign.  He  built 
cities  himself,  to  encourage  the  increase  of 
his  people  {v.  23)  and  to  invite  others  to  him 
by  the  conveniences  of  habitation ;  and  he 
was  very  zealous  to  hinder  Baasha  from 
building  Ramah,  because  he  designed  it  for 
the  cutting  ofFof  communication  between  his 
people  and  Jerusalem  and  to  hinder  those 
who  in  obedience  to  God  would  come  to  wor- 
ship there.  An  enemy  must  by  no  means  be 
suffered  to  fortify  a  frontier  town. 

V.  The  faults  of  his  reign.  In  both  the 
things  for  which  he  was  praised  he  was  found 
defective.  The  fairest  characters  are  not 
wiihout  some  hut  ox  other  in  them.  1.  Did 
he  take  away  the  idols  ?  That  was  well ; 
but  the  high  places  were  not  removed  {v.  14) ; 
therein  his  reformation  fell  short.  He  re- 
moved all  images  which  were  rivals  with  the 
true  God  or  false  representations  of  him  ; 
but  the  altars  which  were  set  up  in  high 
places,  and  to  which  those  sacrifices  were 
brought  which  should  have  been  offered  on 
the  altar  in  the  temple,  those  he  suffered  to 
stand,  thinking  there  was  no  great  harm  in 
them,  they  having  been  used  by  good  men 
before  the  temple  was  built,  and  being  loth 
to  disoblige  the  people,  who  had  a  kindness 
to  them  and  were  wedded  to  them  both  by 
custom  and  convenience  ;  whereas  in  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  the  only  tribes  under  Asa's 
government  which  lay  so  near  Jerusalem  and 
the  altars  there,  there  was  less  pretence  for 
them  than  in  those  tribes  which  lay  more  re- 
mote. They  were  against  the  law,  which 
obliged  them  to  worship  at  one  place,  Deut. 
xii.  11.  They  lessened  men's  esteem  of  the 
temple  and  the  altars  there,  and  were  an  open 
gap  for  idolatry  to  enter  in  at,  while  the 
people  were  so  much  addicted  to  it.  It  was 
not  well  that  Asa,  when  his  hand  was  in,  did 
not  remove  these.  Nevertheless  his  heart 
loas  perfect  with  the  Lord.  This  affords  us 
a  comfortable  note,  That  those  may  be  found 
honest  and  upright  with  God,  and  be  ac- 
cepted of  him,  who  yet,  in  some  instances, 
come  short  of  doing  the  good  they  might  and 
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should  do.  Tlie  perfection  which  is  made 
the  indispensable  condition  of  the  new  co- 
venant is  not  to  be  understood  of  sinlessness 
(then  we  were  all  undone),  but  sincerity.  2. 
Did  he  bring  in  the  dedicated  things  ?  That 
was  well;  but  he  afterwards  alienated  the  de- 
dicated things,  when  he  took  the  gold  and 
silver  out  of  the  house  of  God  and  sent  them 
as  a  bribe  to  Benhadad,  to  hire  him  to  break 
his  league  with  Baasha,  and,  by  making  an 
inroad  upon  his  country,  to  give  him  a  diver- 
sion from  the  building  of  Ramah,  v.  18,  19- 
Here  he  sinned,  (1.)  In  tempting  Benhadad 
to  break  his  league,  and  so  to  violate  the  pub- 
lic faith.  If  he  did  wrong  in  doing  it,  as 
certainly  he  did,  Asa  did  wrong  in  persuad- 
ing him  to  do  it.  (2.)  In  that  he  could  not 
trust  God,  who  had  done  so  much  for  him, 
to  free  him  out  of  this  strait,  without  using 
such  indirect  means  to  help  himself.  (3.)  In 
taking  the  gold  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
temple,  which  was  not  to  be  made  use  of  but 
on  extraordinary  occasions.  The  project 
succeeded.  Benhadad  made  a  descent  upon 
the  land  of  Israel,  which  obliged  Baasha  to 
retire  with  his  whole  force  from  Ramah  (v. 
20,  21),  which  gave  Asa  a  fair  opportunity  to 
demolish  his  works  there,  and  the  timber  and 
stones  served  him  for  the  building  of  some 
cities  of  his  own,  v.  22.  But,  though  the 
design  prospered,  we  find  it  was  displeasing 
to  God  ;  and  though  Asa  valued  himself 
upon  the  policy  of  it,  and  promised  himself 
that  it  would  effectually  secure  his  peace,  he 
was  told  by  the  prophet  that  he  had  done 
foolishly,  and  that  thenceforth  he  should  have 
wars  J  see  2  Chron.  xvi.  7 — 9- 

VI.  The  troubles  of  his  reign.  For  the 
most  part  he  prospered  ;  but,  1.  Baasha  king 
of  Israel  was  a  very  troublesome  neighbour 
to  him.  He  reigned  twenty-four  years,  and 
all  his  days  had  war,  more  or  less,  with  Asa, 
V.  16.  This  was  the  effect  of  the  division  of 
the  kingdoms,  that  they  were  continually 
vexing  one  another,  and  so  weakened  one 
another,  which  made  them  both  an  easier 
prey  to  the  common  enem)\  2.  In  his  old 
age  he  was  himself  afflicted  with  the  gout : 
He  was  diseased  in  his  feet,  which  made 
him  less  fit  for  busmess  and  peevish  towards 
those  about  him. 

VII.  The  conclusion  of  his  reign.  The 
acts  of  it  were  more  largely  recorded  in  the 
common  history  (to  which  reference  is  here 
had,  V.  23)  than  in  this  sacred  one.  He 
reigned  long,  but  finished  at  last  with  honour, 
and  left  his  throne  to  a  successor  no  way  in- 
ferior to  him. 

25  And  Nadab  the  son  of  Jero- 
boam began  to  reign  over  Israel  in 
the  second  year  of  Asa  king  of  Ju- 
dah, and  reigned  over  Israel  two 
years.  26  And  he  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in 
the  way  of  his  father,  and  in  his  sin 
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wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin.  27 
And  Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the 
house  of  Issachar,  conspired  against 
him ;  and  Baasha  smote  him  at  Gib- 
bethon,  which  belonged  to  the  Philis- 
tines ;  for  Nadab  and  all  Israel  laid 
siege  to  Gibbethon.  28  Even  in  the 
third  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  did 
Baasha  slay  him,  and  reigned  in  his 
stead.  29  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
he  reigned,  that  he  smote  all  the 
house  of  Jeroboam ;  he  left  not  to 
Jeroboam  any  that  breathed,  until  he 
had  destroyed  him,  according  unto 
the  saying  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
spake  by  his  servant  Ahijah  the  Shi- 
lonite :  30  Because  of  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam  which  he  sinned,  and  which 
he  made  Israel  sin,  by  his  provocation 
wherewith  he  provoked  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  to  anger.  31  Now  the 
rest  of  the  acts  of  Nadab,  and  all  that 
he  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the 
book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  ?  32  And  there  was  war  be- 
tween Asa  and  Baasha  king  of  Israel 
all  their  days.  33  In  the  third  year 
of  Asa  king  of  Judah  began  Baasha 
the  son  of  Ahijah  to  reign  over  all  Is- 
rael in  Tirzah,  twenty  and  four  years. 
34  And  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  walked  in  the  way  of  Je- 
roboam, and  in  his  sin  wherewith 
he  made  Israel  to  sin. 

We  are  now  to  take  a  view  of  the  miserable 
state  of  Israel,  while  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  happy  under  Asa's  good  government. 
It  was  threatened  that  they  should  be  as  a 
reed  shaken  in  the  water  {ch.  xiv.  15),  and  so 
they  were,  when,  during  the  single  reign  of 
Asa,  the  government  of  their  kingdom  was 
in  six  or  seven  different  hands,  as  we  find  in 
this  and  the  following  chapter.  Jeroboam 
was  upon  the  throne  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  and  Ahab  at  the  end  of  it,  and  between 
them  were  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri, 
Tibni,  and  Omri,  undermining  and  destroy- 
ing one  another.  This  they  got  by  deserting 
the  house  both  of  God  and  of  David.  Here 
we  have,  1.  The  ruin  and  extirpation  of  the 
family  of  Jeroboam,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord  by  Ahijah.  His  son  Nadab  suc- 
ceeded him.  If  the  death  of  his  brother 
Abijah  had  had  a  due  influence  upon  him  to 
make  him  rehgious,  and  the  honour  done 
him  at  his  death  had  engaged  him  to  follow 
his  good  example,  his  reign  might  have  been 
long  and  glorious ;  but  he  walked  in  the  way 
0/  his  father  {v.  26),  kept  up  the  worship  of 


his  calves,  and  forbade  his  subjects  to  go  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  sinned  and  made  Is- 
rael to  sin,  and  therefore  God  brought  ruin 
upon  him  quickly,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign.  He  was  besieging  Gibbethon,  a  city 
which  the  Philistines  had  taken  from  the 
Danites,  and  was  endeavouring  to  re-take  it ; 
and  there,  in  the  midst  of  his  army,  did 
Baasha,  with  others,  conspire  against  him 
and  kill  him  (v.  27),  and  so  little  interest  had 
he  in  the  affections  of  his  people  that  his 
army  did  not  only  not  avenge  his  death,  but 
chose  his  murderer  for  his  successor.  Whe- 
ther  Baasha  did  it  upon  a  personal  pique 
against  Nadab,  or  to  be  avenged  on  the 
house  of  Jeroboam  for  some  aflfront  received 
from  them,  or  whether  under  pretence  of 
freeing  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  a 
bad  prince,  or  whether  merely  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  ambition,  to  make  way  for  himself 
to  the  throne,  does  not  appear ;  but  he  slew 
him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead,  u.  2  8 .  And  the  first 
thing  he  did  when  he  came  to  the  crown  was  to 
cut  off  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  that  he  might 
the  better  secure  himself  and  his  own  usurped 
government.  He  thought  it  not  enough  to  im- 
prison or  banish  them,  but  he  destroyed  them, 
left  not  only  no  males  (as  was  foretold,  ch. 
xiv.  10),  but  none  that  breathed.  Herein  he 
was  barbarous,  but  God  was  righteous.  Je- 
roboam's sin  was  punished  {v.  30) ;  for  those 
that  provoke  God  do  it  to  their  own  confusion: 
see  Jer.  vii.  19.  Ahijah's  prophecy  was  ac- 
complished (u.  29) ;  for  no  word  of  God  shall 
fall  to  the  ground.  Divine  threatenings  are 
not  bugbears.  2.  The  elevation  of  Baasha. 
He  sh^  be  tried  awhile,  as  Jeroboam  was. 
Twenty-four  years  he  reigned  (».  33),  but 
showed  that  it  was  not  from  any  dislike  to 
Jeroboam's  sin  that  he  destroyed  his  family, 
but  from  malice  and  ambition ;  for,  when  he 
had  rooted  out  the  sinner,  he  himself  clave 
to  the  sin,  and  walked  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam 
(v.  34),  though  he  had  seen  the  end  of  that 
way ;  so  strangely  was  his  heart  hardened 
with  the  deceitfulness  of  sin. 
CHAP.  XVI. 

This  chapter  relatei  wholly  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  re- 
volutions of  that  kingdom — many  in  a  little  time.  The  utter 
ruin  of  Jeroboam's  family,  after  it  had  been  twenty-four  year* 
a  royal  family,  we  read  of  in.the  foregoing  chapter.  In  this  chap 
ter  we  have,  I.  The  ruin  of  Baasha's  family,  after  it  had  been 
but  twenty-six  years  a  royal  family,  foietold  by  ■  prophet  (ver. 
1 — 7),  and  executed  by  Zimri,  one  of  his  in'^tains,  ver.  8—14. 
II.  The  seven  days'  reign  of  Zimri,  and  his  sudden  fall,  ver.  15 
—20.  HI.  The  struggle  between  Omri  and  Tibni,  and  OmriV. 
prevalency,  and  his  reign,  ver.  21—28.  IV.  The  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Ahab,  of  whom  we  shall  afterwards  read  much,  ver. 
29—33.  v.  The  rebuilding  of  Jericho,  T.  !H.  All  this  while,  iu 
Judah,  things  went  well. 

THEN  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani 
against  Baasha,  saying,  2  Foras- 
much as  I  exalted  thee  out  of  the 
dust,  and  made  thee  prince  over  my 
people  Israel ;  and  thou  hast  walked 
in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  hast 
made  my  people  Israel  to  sin,  to  pro- 
voke me  to  anger  with  their  sins  ;    3 
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Behold,  I  will  take  away  the  posterity 
of  Baasha,  and  the  posterity  of  his 
house ;  and  will  make  thy  house  like 
the  house  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Nebat.  4  Him  that  dieth  of  Baasha 
in  the  city  shall  the  dogs  eat ;  and 
him  that  dieth  of  his  in   the  fields 


shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat.  5  Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Baasha,  and 
what  he  did,  and  his  might,  are  they 
not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  G  So 
Baasha  slept  with  his  fathers,  and 
was  buried  in  Tirzah :  and  Elah  his 
son  reigned  in  his  stead.  7  And  also 
by  the  hand  of  the  prophet  Jehu  the 
son  of  Hanani  came  the  w^ord  of  the 
Lord  against  JBaasha,  and  against  his 
house,  even  for  all  the  evil  that  he 
did  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in  pro- 
voking him  to  anger  with  the  work 
of  his  hands,  in  being  like  the  house 
of  Jeroboam  ;  and  because  he  killed 
him.  8  In  the  twenty  and  sixth  year 
of  Asa  king  of  Judali  began  Elah  the 
son  of  Baasha  to  reign  over  Israel  in 
Tirzah,  two  years.  9  And  his  ser- 
vant Zimri,  captain  of  half  his  cha- 
riots, conspired  against  him,  as  he 
was  in  Tirzah,  drinking  himself  drunk 
in  the  house  of  Arza  steward  of  his 
house  in  Tirzah.  10  And  Zimri  went 
in  and  smote  him,  and  killed  him,  in 
the  twenty  and  seventh  year  of  Asa 
king  of  Judah,  and  reigned  in  his 
stead.  11  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
he  began  to  reign,  as  soon  as  he  sat 
on  his  throne,  that  he  slew  all  the 
house  of  Baasha :  he  left  him  not  one 
that  pisseth  against  a  wall,  neither  of 
his  kinsfolks,  nor  of  his  friends.  12 
Thus  did  Zimri  destroy  all  the  house 
of  Baasha,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  which  he  spake  against 
Baasha  l)y  Jehu  the  prophet,  13  For 
all  the  sins  of  Baasha,  and  the  sins 
of  Elah  his  son,  by  w4iich  they  sin- 
ned, and  by  which  they  made  Israel 
to  sin,  in  provoking  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  to  anger  with  their  vanities. 
14  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Elah, 
and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
wTitten  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  ? 

Here  is,  I.   The  ruin   of  the   family   of 
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Baasha  foretold.  He  was  a  man  likelv 
enough  to  have  raised  and  established  hi* 
family — active,  politic,  and  daring  ;  but  he 
was  an  idolater,  and  this  brought  destruction 
upon  his  family. 

1.  God  sent  him  warning  of  it  before. 
(1.)  That,  if  he  were  thereby  wrought  upon 
to  repent  and  reform,  the  ruin  misjht  be  pre- 
vented ;  for  God  threatens,  that  he  may  not 
strike,  as  one  that  desires  not  the  death  of 
sinners.  (2.)  That,  if  not,  it  might  appear 
that  the  destruction  when  it  did  come,  who- 
ever might  be  instruments  of  it,  was  the  act 
of  God's  justice  and  the  punishment  of  sin. 

2.  The  warning  was  sent  by  Jehu  the  son 
of  Hanani.  The  father  was  a  seer,  or  pro- 
phet, at  the  same  time  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7),  and 
was  sent  to  Asa  king  of  Judah ;  but  the  son, 
who  was  young  and  more  active,  was  sent  or: 
this  longer  and  more  dangerous  expedition 
to  Baasha  king  of  Israel.  Ju7iiores  ad  la- 
bores — Toil  and  adventure  are  for  the  young. 
This  Jehu  was  a  prophet  and  the  son  of  a 
prophet.  Prophecy,  thus  happily  entailed, 
was  worthy  of  so  much  the  more  honour. 
This  Jehu  continued  long  in  his  usefulness, 
for  we  find  him  reproving  Jehoshaphat  (2 
Chron.  xix.  2)  above  forty  years  after,  and 
writing  the  annals  of  that  prince,  2  Chron. 
XX.  34.  The  message  which  this  prophet 
brought  to  Baasha  is  much  the  same  with 
that  which  Ahijah  sent  to  Jeroboam  by  his 
wife. 

(I.)  He  reminds  Baasha  of  the  great  things 
God  had  done  for  him  {v.  2) :  /  exalted  thee 
out  of  the  dust  to  the  throne  of  glory,  a  great 
instance  of  the  divine  sovereignty  and  power, 
1  Sam.  ii.  8.  Baasha  seemed  to  have  raised 
himself  by  his  own  treachery  and  cruelty, 
yet  there  was  a  hand  of  Providence  in  it,  to 
bring  about  God's  counsel,  concerning  Jero- 
boam's house;  and  God's  owning  his  ad- 
vancement as  his  act  and  deed  does  by  no 
means  amount  to  the  patronising  of  his  am- 
bition and  treachery.  It  is  God  that  puts 
power  into  bad  men's  hands,  which  he  makes 
to  serve  his  good  purposes,  notwithstanding 
the  bad  use  they  make  of  it.  /  made  thee 
prince  over  my  people.  God  calls  Israel  his 
people  still,  though  wretchedly  corrupted, 
because  they  retained  the  covenant  of  circum- 
cision, and  there  were  many  good  people 
among  them  ;  it  was  not  till  long  after  that 
they  were  called  Loammi,  not  a  people, 
Hos.  i.  9. 

(2.)  He  charges  him  with  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  [l .]  That  he  had  caused  Is- 
rael to  sin,  had  seduced  God's  subjects  from 
their  allegiance  and  brought  them  to  pay  to 
dunghill-deities  the  homage  due  to  him  only, 
and  herein  he  had  walked  in  the  way  of  Jero- 
boam (v.  2),  and  been  like  his  house,  v.  7- 
[2.]  That  he  had  himself  provoked  God  to 
anger  with  the  work  of  his  hands,  that  is,  by 
worshipping  images,  the  work  of  men's  hands  ; 
though  perhaps  others  made  them,  yet  he 
served  them  and  thereby  avowed  the  making 
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of  them,  and  they  are  therefore  called  the 
work  of  his  hands.  [3.]  That  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  house  of  Jeroboam  (v.  7),  because 
he  killed  him,  namely,  Jeroboam's  son  and  all 
his :  if  he  had  done  that  with  an  eye  to  God, 
to  his  will  and  glory,  and  from  a  holy  in- 
dignation against  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  and 
his  house,  he  would  have  been  accepted  and 
applauded  as  a  minister  of  God's  justice; 
but,  as  he  did  it,  he  was  only  the  tool  of 
God's  justice,  but  a  servant  to  his  own  lusts, 
and  is  justly  punished  for  the  malice  and 
ambition  which  actuated  and  governed  him 
in  all  he  did.  Note,  Those  who  are  in  any 
way  employed  in  denouncing  or  executing 
the  justice  of  God  (magistrates  or  ministers) 
are  concerned  to  do  it  from  a  good  prin- 
ciple and  in  a  holy  manner,  lest  it  turn  into 
sin  to  them  and  they  make  themselves  ob- 
noxious by  it. 

(3.)  He  foretels  the  same  destruction  to 
come  upon  his  family  which  he  himself  had 
been  employed  to  bring  upon  the  family  of 
Jeroboam,  v.  3,  4.  Note,  Those  who  re- 
semble others  in  their  sins  may  expect  to  re- 
semble them  in  their  plagues,  especially 
those  who  seem  zealous  against  such  sins  in 
others  as  they  allow  themselves  in  ;  the  house 
of  Jehu  was  reckoned  with  for  the  blood  of 
the  house  of  Ahab,  Hos.  i.  4. 

n.  A  reprieve  granted  for  some  time,  so 
long  that  Baasha  himself  dies  in  peace,  and 
is  buried  with  honour  in  his  own  royal  city 
(u.  6),  so  far  is  he  from  being  a  prey  either  to 
the  dogs  or  to  the  fowls,  which  yet  was 
threatened  to  his  house,  v.  4.  He  lives  not 
either  to  see  or  feel  the  punishment  threat- 
ened, yet  he  was  himself  the  gijeatest  delin- 
quent. Certainly  there  must  be  a  future 
state,  in  which  impenitent  sinners  will  suffer 
in  their  own  persons,  and  not  escape,  as 
often  they  do  in  this  world.  Baasha  died 
imder  no  visible  stroke  of  divine  vengeance 
for  aught  that  appears,  but  God  laid  up  his 
iniquity  for  his  children,  as  Job  speaks,  ch. 
xxi.  19.  Thus  he  often  visits  sin.  Observe, 
Baasha  is  punished  by  the  destruction  of  his 
children  after  his  death,  and  his  children  are 
punished  by  the  abuse  of  their  bodies  after 
their  death  ;  that  is  the  only  thing  which  the 
threatening  specifies  (v.  4),  that  the  dogs 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air  should  eat  them,  as 
if  herein  were  designed  a  tacit  intimation 
that  there  are  punishments  after  death,  when 
death  has  done  its  worst,  which  will  be  the 
sorest  punishments  and  are  most  to  be 
dreaded  ;  these  judgments  on  the  body  and 
posterity  signified  judgments  on  the  soul 
when  separated  from  the  body,  by  him  who, 
after  he  has  killed,  has  power  to  cast  into  hell. 

in.  Execution  done  at  last.  Baasha's  son 
Elah,  like  Jeroboam's  son  Nadab,  reigned 
two  years,  and  then  was  slain  by  Zimri, 
one  of  his  own  soldiers,  as  Nadab  was  by 
Baasha ;  so  like  was  his  house  made  to  that  of 
Jeroboam,  as  was  threatened,  v.  3.  Because 
his  idolatry  was  like  his,  and  one  of  the  sins 


for  which  God  contended  with  him  being  the 
destruction  of  Jeroboam's  family,  the  more 
the  destruction  of  his  own  resembled  that, 
the  nearer  did  the  punishment  resemble  the 
sin,  as  face  answers  to  face  in  a  glass. 

1 .  As  then,  so  now,  the  king  himself  was 
first  slain,  but  Elah  fell  more  ingloriouslj 
than  Nadab.  Nadab  was  slain  in  the  field  ol 
action  and  honour,  he  and  his  army  then  be- 
sieging Gibbethon  {ch.  xv.  27) ;  but  the  siege 
being  then  raised  upon  that  disaster,  and  the 
city  remaining  still  in  the  Philistines'  hands, 
the  army  of  Israel  was  now  renewing  the  at- 
tempt {v.  15)  and  Elah  should  have  been 
with  them  to  command  in  chief,  but  he  loved 
his  own  ease  and  safety  better  than  his  honour 
or  duty,  or  the  public  good,  and  therefore 
staid  behind  to  take  his  pleasure  ;  and,  when 
he  was  drinking  himself  drunk  in  his  servant's 
house,  Zimri  killed  him,  v.  9,  10.  Let  it  be 
a  warning  to  drunkards,  especially  to  those 
who  designedly  drink  themselves  drunk,  that 
they  know  not  but  death  may  surprise  them 
in  that  condition.  (1.)  Death  comes  easily 
upon  men  when  they  are  drunk.  Besides 
the  chronic  diseases  which  men  frequently 
bring  themselves  into  by  hard  drinking,  and 
which  cut  them  off  in  the  midst  of  their  days, 
men  in  that  condition  are  more  easily  over- 
come by  an  enemy,  as  Amnon  by  Absalom, 
and  are  liable  to  more  bad  accidents,  being 
unable  to  help  themselves.  (2.)  Death  comes 
terribly  upon  men  in  that  condition.  Find- 
ing them  in  the  act  of  sin,  and  incapacitated 
for  any  act  of  devotion,  that  day  comes  upon 
them  unawares  (Luke  xxi.  34),  like  a  thief. 

2.  As  then,  so  now,  the  whole  family  was 
cut  off,  and  rooted  out.  The  traitor  was  the 
successor,  to  whom  the  unthinking  people 
tamely  submitted,  as  if  it  were  all  one  to 
them  what  king  they  had,  so  that  they  had 
one.  The  first  thing  Zimri  did  was  to  slay 
all  the  house  of  Baasha  j  thus  he  held  by 
cruelty  what  he  got  by  treason.  His  cruelty 
seems  to  have  extended  further  than  Baasha's 
did  against  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  for  he 
left  to  Elah  none  of  his  kinsfolks  or  friends 
(y.  11),  none  of  his  avengers  (so  the  word  is), 
none  that  were  likely  to  avenge  his  death  ; 
yet  divine  justice  soon  avenged  it  so  remark- 
ably that  it  was  used  as  a  proverb  Jong  after. 
Had  Zimri  peace  who  slew  his  master  F  2 
Kings  ix.  31.  In  this,  (1.)  The  word  of  God 
was  fulfilled,  r.  12.  (2.)  The  sins  of  Baasha 
and  Elah  were  reckoned  for,  with  which  they 
provoked  God  by  their  vanities,  v.  13.  Their 
idols  are  called  their  vanities,  for  they  cannot 
profit  nor  help.  Miserable  are  those  whose 
deities  are  vanities. 

1 5  In  the  twenty  and  seventh  year 
of  Asa  king  of  Judah  did  Zimri  reign 
seven  days  in  Tirzah.  And  the  peo- 
ple 2^-ere  encamped  against  Gibbethon, 
which  bdomjed  to  the  PhiUstines.  16 
And  the  people  that  were  encamped 
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heard  say,  Zimri  hath  conspired,  and 
hath  also  slain  the  king :  wherefore 
all  Israel  made  Omri,  the  captain  of 
the  host,  king  over  Israel  that  day  in 
the  camp.  17  And  Omri  went  up 
from  Gibbethon,  and  all  Israel  with 
him,  and  they  besieged  Tirzah.  18 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Zimri  saw 
that  the  city  was  taken,  that  he  went 
into  the  palace  of  the  king's  house,  and 
burnt  the  king's  house  over  him  with 
fire,  and  died,  19  For  his  sins  which 
he  sinned  in  doing  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  in  walking  in  the  way  of 
Jeroboam,  and  in  his  sin  which  he 
did,  to  make  Israel  to  sin.  20  Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Zimri,  and  his 
treason  that  he  ^vrought,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  21  Then 
were  the  people  of  Israel  divided  into 
two  parts  :  half  of  the  people  followed 
Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath,  to  make  him 
king ;  and  half  followed  Omri.  22 
But  the  people  that  followed  Omri 
prevailed  against  the  people  that  fol- 
lowed Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath:  so 
Tibni  died,  and  Omri  reigned.  23  In 
the  thirty  and  first  year  of  Asa  king 
of  Judah  began  Omri  to  reign  over 
Israel,  twelve  years  :  six  years  reigned 
he  in  Tirzah.  24  And  he  bought  the 
hill  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two  talents 
of  silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and 
called  the  name  of  the  city  which  he 
built,  after  the  name  of  Shemer, 
owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria.  25  But 
Omri  wrought  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  and  did  worse  than  all  that 
were  before  him.  26  For  he  walked 
in  all  the  way  of  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat,  and  in  his  sin  wherewith 
he  made  Israel  to  sin,  to  provoke  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  with 
their  vanities.  27  Now  the  rest  of 
the  acts  of  Omri  which  he  did,  and 
his  might  that  he  showed,  are  they 
not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chro- 
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nicies  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  28 
Omri  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was 
buried  in  Samaria  :  and  Ahab  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

Solomon  observes  (Prov.  xxviii.  2)  that /or 
the  transgression  of  a  land  many  were  the 
princes  thereof  (so  it  was  here  in  Israel),  but 
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by  a  man  of  understanding  the  state  thereof 
shall  be  prolonged — so  it  was  with  Judah  at 
the  same  time  under  Asa.  When  men  for- 
sake God  they  are  out  of  the  way  of  rest  and 
establishment.  Zimri,  and  Tibni,  and  Omn, 
are  here  strinng  for  the  crown.  Proud 
aspiring  men  ruin  one  another,  and  involve 
others  in  the  ruin.  These  confusions  end  in 
the  settlement  of  Omri ;  we  must  therefore 
take  him  along  with  us  through  this  part  of 
the  story. 

I.  How  he  was  chosen,  as  the  Roman  em- 
perors often  were,  by  the  army  in  the  field, 
now  encamped  before  Gibbethon.  Notice 
was  soon  brought  thither  that  Zimri  had 
slain  their  king  (v.  16)  and  set  up  himself  in 
Tirzah,  the  royal  city,  whereupon  they  chose 
Omri  king  in  the  camp,  that  they  might 
without  delay  avenge  the  death  of  Elah  upon 
Zimri.  Though  he  was  idle  and  intemperate, 
yet  he  was  their  king,  and  they  would  not 
tamely  submit  to  his  murderer,  nor  let  the 
treason  go  unpunished.  They  did  not  at- 
tempt to  avenge  the  death  of  Nadab  upon 
Baasha,  perhaps  because  the  house  of  Baasha 
had  ruled  with  more  gentleness  than  the 
house  of  Jeroboam  ;  but  Zimri  shall  feel  the 
resentments  of  the  provoked  army.  The 
siege  of  Gibbethon  is  quitted  (Philistines  are 
sure  to  gain  when  Israelites  quarrel)  and 
Zimri  is  prosecuted. 

II.  How  he  conquered  Zimri,  who  is  said 
to  have  reigned  seven  days  (v.  15),  so  long 
before  Omri  was  proclaimed  king  and  him- 
self proclaimed  traitor ;  but  we  may  suppose 
it  was  a  longer  time  before  he  died,  for  he 
continued  long  enough  to  show  his  inclina- 
tion to  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  to  make 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  justice  of  God  by 
supporting  his  idolatry,  v.  19.  Tirzah  was 
a  beautiful  city,  but  not  fortified,  so  that 
Omri  soon  made  himself  master  of  it  (v.  17), 
forced  Zimri  into  the  palace,  which  bemg 
unable  to  defend,  and  yet  unwilling  to  sur- 
render, he  burnt,  and  himself  in  it,  ©.18. 
Unwilling  that  his  rival  should  ever  enjoy 
that  sumptuous  palace,  he  burnt  it;  and 
fearing  that  if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho 
army,  either  alive  or  dead,  he  should  be  ig  - 
nommiously  treated,  he  burnt  himself  in  it 
See  what  desperate  practices  men's  wicked- 
ness sometimes  brings  them  to,  and  how  it 
hurries  them  into  their  own  ruin ;  see  the 
disposition  of  incendiaries,  who  set  palaces 
and  kingdoms  on  fire,  though  they  are  them  - 
selves  in  danger  of  perishing  in  the  fiarae. 

III.  How  he  struggled  with  Tibni,  and  at 
length  got  clear  of  him  :  Half  of  the  people 
followed  this  Tihni  (t?.  21),  probably  those 
who  were  in  Zimri's  interest,  with  whom 
others  joined,  who  would  not  have  a  king 
chosen  in  the  camp  (lest  he  should  rule  by 
the  sword  and  a  standing  army),  but  in  a  con- 
vention of  the  states.  The  contest  between 
these  two  lasted  some  years,  and,  ft  is  likely, 
cost  a  great  deal  of  blood  on  both  sides,  for 
it  was  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Asa 
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that  Omri  was  first  elected  (v.  15)  and  thence 
the  twelve  years  of  his  reign  are  to  be  dated ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  thirty-first  year  of  Asa 
that  he  began  to  reign  without  a  rival ;  then 
Tibni  died,  it  is  likely  in  battle,  and  Omri 
reigned,  v.  22.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his 
History  of  the  World  (l.  ii.  c.  1 9  §  6),  en- 
quires here  why  it  was  that  in  all  these  con- 
fusions and  revolutions  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  they  never  thought  of  returning  to 
the  house  of  David,  and  uniting  themselves 
again  to  Judah,/or  then  it  was  better  with  them 
than  now  j  and  he  thinks  the  reason  was  be- 
cause the  kings  of  Judah  assumed  a  more 
absolute,  arbitrary,  and  despotic  power  than 
the  kings  of  Israel.  It  was  the  heaviness  of 
the  yoke  that  they  complained  of  when  they 
first  revolted  from  the  house  of  David,  and 
the  dread  of  that  made  them  ever  after  averse 
to  it,  and  attached  to  kings  of  their  own, 
who  ruled  more  by  law  and  the  rules  of  a 
limited  monarchy. 

IV.  How  he  reigned  when  he  was  at  length 
settled  on  the  throne.  1.  He  made  himself 
famous  by  building  Samaria,  which,  ever 
after,  was  the  royal  city  of  the  kings  of  Is- 
rael (the  palace  at  Tirzah  being  burnt),  and 
in  process  of  time  grew  so  considerable  that 
it  gave  name  to  the  middle  part  of  Canaan 
(which  lay  between  Galilee  on  the  north  and 
Judea  on  the  south)  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country,  who  were  called  Samaritans. 
He  bought  the  ground  for  two  talents  of 
silver,  somewhat  more  than  £700  of  our 
money,  for  a  talent  was  £353.  11*.  lO^d. 
Perhaps  Sliemer,  who  sold  him  the  ground, 
let  him  have  it  considerably  the  cheaper 
upon  condition  that  the  city  should  be 
called  after  his  name,  for  otherwise  it  would 
have  borne  the  name  of  the  purchaser;  it 
was  called  Samaria,  or  Shemeren  (as  it  is  in 
the  Hebrew),  from  Shemer,  the  former  owner, 
V.  24.  The  kings  of  Israel  changed  their 
royal  seats,  Shechem  first,  then  Tirzah,  now 
Samaria ;  but  the  kings  of  Judah  were  con- 
stant to  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  God.  Those 
that  cleave  to  the  Lord  fix,  but  those  that 
leave  him  ever  wander.  2.  He  made  him- 
self infamous  by  his  wickedness  ;  for  he  did 
worse  than  all  that  were  before  him,  v.  25. 
Though  he  was  brought  to  the  throne  with 
mucii  difficulty,  and  Providence  had  remark- 
ably favoured  him  in  his  advancement,  yet 
he  was  more  profane,  or  more  superstitious, 
and  a  greater  persecutor,  than  either  of  the 
houses  of  Jeroboam  or  Baasha.  He  went 
further  than  they  had  done  in  establishing 
iniquity  by  a  law,  and  forcing  his  subjects  to 
comply  with  him  in  it ;  for  we  read  of  the 
statutes  of  Omri,  the  keeping  of  which  made 
Israel  a  desolation,  Mic.  vi.  16.  Jeroboam 
caused  Israel  to  sin  by  temptation,  example, 
and  allurement ;  but  Omri  did  it  by  com- 
pulsion. 

V.  How  he  ended  his  reign,  v.  27,  28. 
He  was  in  some  repute  for  the  might  which 
he  showed.     Many  a  bad  man  has  ])een  a 
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stout  man.  He  died  in  his  bed,  as  did  Jero- 
boam and  Baasha  themselves ;  but,  like  them^ 
left  it  to  his  posterity  to  fill  up  the  measure, 
and  then  pay  off  the  scores,  of  his  iniquity. 

29  And  in  the  thirty  and  eiglith 
year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  began 
Ahab  the  son  of  Omri  to  reign  over 
Israel:  and  Ahab  the  son  of  Omri 
reigned  over  Israel  in  Samaria  twenty 
and  two  years.  30  And  Ahab  the 
son  of  Omri  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  above  all  that  were  before 
him.  31  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  hght  thing  for  him  to 
walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat,  that  he  took  to  wife  Jeze- 
bel the  daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of 
the  Zidonians,  and  went  and  served 
Baal,  and  worshipped  him.  32  And 
he  reared  up  an  altar  for  Baal  in  the 
house  of  Baal,  which  he  had  built  in 
Samaria.  33  And  Ahab  made  a  grove; 
and  Ahab  did  more  to  provoke  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  than  all 
the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before 
him.  34  In  his  days  did  Hiel  the 
Beth-elite  build  Jericho  :  he  laid  the 
foundation  thereof  in  Abiram  his 
first-born,  and  set  up  the  gates  there- 
of in  his  youngest  son  Segub,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which 
he  spake  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 

We  have  here  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Ahab,  of  whom  we  have  more  particulars 
recorded  than  of  any  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
We  have  here  only  a  general  idea  given  us 
of  him,  as  the  worst  of  all  the  kings,  that  we 
may  expect  what  the  particulars  will  be.  He 
reigned  twenty-two  years,  long  enough  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

I.  He  exceeded  all  his  predecessors  in 
wickedness,  did  evil  above  all  that  were  before 
him  (v.  30),  and,  as  if  it  were  done  with  a 
particular  enmity  both  to  God  and  Israel,  to 
affront  him  and  ruin  them,  it  is  said.  He  did 
more  purposely  to  provoke  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  to  anger,  and,  consequently,  to  send 
judgments  on  his  land,  than  all  the  kings  of 
Israel  that  were  before  him,  v.  33.  It  was 
bad  with  the  people  when  every  successive 
king  was  worse  than  his  predecessor.  What 
would  they  come  to  at  last  ?  He  had  seen 
the  ruin  of  other  wicked  kings  and  their 
famihes ;  yet,  instead  of  taking  warning,  his 
heart  was  hardened  and  enraged  against  God 
by  it.  He  thought  it  a  light  thing  to  walk  in 
the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  v.  3i.  It  was  nothing 
to  break  the  second  commandment  by  image- 
worship,  he  would  set  aside  the  first  also  by 
introducing  other  gods ;  his  little  finger  should 
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iall  heavier  upon  God's  ordinances  than  Jero- 
boam's loins.  Making  light  of  less  sins 
makes  way  for  greater,  and  those  that  en- 
deavour to  extenuate  other  people's  sins  will 
but  aggravate  their  own. 

II.  He  married  a  wicked  woman,  who  he 
knew  would  bring  in  the  worship  of  Baal, 
and  seemed  to  marry  her  with  that  design. 
As  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  to  walk  in  the 
sins  of  Jeroboam,  he  took  to  wife  Jezebel 
(v.  31),  a  zealous  idolater,  extremely  impe- 
rious and  malicious  in  her  natural  temper, 
addicted  to  witchcrafts  and  whoredoms  (2 
Kings  ix.  22),  and  ev^ery  way  vicious.  The 
false  prophetess  spoken  of  Rev.  ii.  20  is  there 
called  Jezebel,  for  a  wicked  woman  could  not 
be  called  by  a  worse  name  than  hers  ;  what 
mischiefs  she  did,  and  what  mischief  at  last 
befel  lier  (2  Kings  ix.  33),  we  shall  find  in 
the  following  story ;  this  one  strange  wife 
debauched  Israel  more  than  all  the  strange 
wives  of  Solomon. 

III.  He  set  up  the  worship  of  Baal,  for- 
sook the  God  of  Israel  and  served  the  god 
of  the  Sidonians,  Jupiter  instead  of  Jehovah, 
the  sun  (so  some  think),  a  deified  hero  of  the 
Phenicians  (so  others) :  he  was  weary  of  the 
golden  calves,  and  thought  they  had  been 
worshipped  long  enough ;  suah  vanities  were 
they  that  those  who  had  been  fondest  of  them 
at  length  grew  sick  of  them,  and,  like  adul- 
terers, must  have  variety.  In  honour  of  this 
mock  deity,  whom  they  called  Baal — lord, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  his  worship,  1. 
Ahab  built  a  temple  in  Samaria,  the  royal 
city,  because  the  temple  of  God  was  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  royal  city  of  the  other  kingdom. 
He  would  have  Baal's  temple  near  him,  that 
he  might  the  better  frequent  it,  protect  it, 
and  put  honour  upon  it.  2.  He  reared  an 
altar  in  that  temple,  on  which  to  offer  sacri- 
fice to  Baal,  by  which  they  acknowledged 
their  dependence  upon  him  and  sought  his 
favour.  O  the  stupidity  of  idolaters,  who 
are  at  a  great  expense  to  make  one  their 
friend  whom  they  might  have  chosen  whether 
they  would  make  a  god  of  or  no !  3.  He 
made  a  grove  about  his  temple,  either  a  na- 
tural one,  by  planting  shady  trees  there,  or, 
if  those  would  be  too  long  in  growing,  an 
artificial  one  in  imitation  of  it ;  for  it  is  not 
said  he  planted,  but  he  made  a  grove,  some- 
thing that  answered  the  intention,  which  was 
to  conceal  and  so  countenance  the  abomi- 
nable impurities  that  were  committed  in  the 
filthy  worship  of  Baal.  Lucus,  a  lucendo, 
quia  non  lucet — He  that  doeth  evil  hateth 
the  light 

IV.  One  of  his  subjects,  in  imitation  of  his 
presumption,  ventured  to  build  Jericho,  in 
defiance  of  the  curse  Joshua  had  long  since 
pronounced  on  him  that  should  attempt  it, 
V.  34.  It  comes  in  as  an  instance  of  the 
height  of  impiety  to  which  men  had  arrived, 
especially  at  Bethel,  where  one  of  the  calves 
was,  for  of  that  city  this  daring  sinner  was. 
Observe,  1.  How  ill  he  did.     Like  Achan  he 
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meddled  with  the  accursed  thing,  turned 
that  to  his  own  use  which  was  devoted  to 
God's  honour.  He  began  to  build,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  curse  well  known  in  Israel,  jest- 
ing with  it  perhaps  as  a  bugbear,  or  fancying 
its  force  worn  out  by  length  of  time,  for  it 
was  above  500  years  since  it  was  pronounced. 
Josh.  vi.  26.  He  went  on  to  build,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  execution  of  the  curse  in  part ; 
for,  though  his  eldest  son  died  when  he 
began,  yet  he  would  proceed  in  contempt  of 
God  and  his  wrath  revealed  from  heaven 
against  his  ungodliness.  2.  How  ill  he  sped 
He  built  for  his  children,  but  God  wrote  him 
childless  ;  his  eldest  son  died  when  he  began, 
the  youngest  when  he  finished,  and  all  the 
rest  (it  is  supposed)  between.  Note,  Those 
whom  God  curses  are  cursed  indeed ;  none 
ever  hardened  his  heart  against  God  and 
prospered.  God  keep  us  back  from  pre- 
sumptuous sins,  those  great  transgres- 
sions ! 
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So  saJ  was  the  character  hoth  of  the  princes  and  people  of  lirael, 
as  descrihed  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that  one  might  hare  «x- 
pectod  God  would  cast  off  a  people  that  had  »o  cast  him  off;  but, 
as  an  evidence  to  the  contrary,  never  was  Iiracl  so  ble»sed  with 
a  good  prophet  as  when  it  was  so  plagued  with  a  had  king. 
Never  was  king  so  bold  to  sin  as  Ahab  ;  never  was  prophet  «• 
hold  to  reprove  and  threaten  as  Elijah,  whose  nory  begins  in 
•  his  chapter  and  is  full  of  wonders.  Scarcely  any  part  of  thi 
Old-Testament  history  shines  brighter  than  this  history  of  tb« 
spirit  and  power  of  Elias  ;  he  only,  of  all  the  prophets,  had  the 
honour  of  Enoch,  the  first  prophet,  to  be  translated,  that  he 
should  not  see  death,  and  the  hunour  of  Moses,  the  great  pro- 
phet, to  attend  our  Saviour  in  his  transfiguration.  Other  pro- 
phets prophesied  and  wrote,  he  prophesied  and  acted,  but  wrote 
nothing  ;  but  his  actions  cast  m  jre  lustre  on  his  name  than  their 
writings  did  on  theirs.  In  this  chapter  we  have,  I.  His  predic- 
tion of  a  famiue  in  Israel,  through  the  want  of  rain,  ver.  1.  II. 
The  provision  made  for  him  in  that  famine,  1.  By  the  raveni 
at  the  brook  Cherith,  ver.  2—".  2.  When  that  failed,  by  the 
widow  at  Zarephath,  who  received  him  in  the  name  of  a  pro- 
phet and  had  a  prophet's  reward  ;  for  (1.)  He  multiplied  her 
meal  and  her  oil,  ver.  8—16.  (2.)  He  raised  her  dead  son  to 
life,  ver.  1/ — 24.  Thus  his  story  begins  with  judgments  and 
miracles,  designed  to  awaken  that  stupid  generation  that  had  to 
deeply  corrupted  themselves. 

AND  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  who  was 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead, 
said  unto  Ahab^  As  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  Uveth,  before  whom  I  stand, 
there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these 
years,  but  according  to  my  word.  2 
And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  him,  saying,  3  Get  thee  hence, 
and  turn  thee  eastward,  and  hide  thy- 
self by  the  brook  Cherith,  that  is  be- 
fore Jordan.  4  And  it  shall  be,  i/iat 
thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook;  and  I 
have  commanded  the  pvens  to  feed 
thee  there.  5  So  he  went  and  did 
according  unto  the  word  of  the  Lord  : 
for  he  went  and  dwelt  by  the  brook 
Cherith,  thati*  before  Jordan.  6  And 
the  ravens  brought  him  bread  and 
flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and 
flesh  in  the  evening;  and  he  drank 
of  the  brook.  7  And  it  came  to  pass 
after  a  while,  that  the  brook  dried  up, 
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because  there  had  been  no  rain  in  the 
land. 

The  history  of  Elijah  begins  somewhat 
abruptly.  Usually,  when  a  prophet  enters, 
we  have  some  account  of  his  parentage,  are 
told  whose  son  he  was  and  of  what  tribe ; 
but  Elijah  drops  (so  to  speak)  out  of  the 
clouds,  as  if,  like  Melchisedek,  he  were  with- 
out father,  without  mother,  and  without  de- 
scent, which  made  some  of  the  Jews  fancy 
that  he  was  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  ;  but 
ihe  apostle  has  assured  us  that  he  was  a  man 
subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are  (James  v. 
17),  which  perhaps  intimates,  not  only  that 
he  was  liable  to  the  common  infirmities  of 
human  nature,  but  that,  by  his  natural  tem- 
per, he  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  more 
hot  and  eager  than  most  men,  and  therefore 
the  more  fit  to  deal  with  the  daring  sinners 
of  the  age  he  lived  in :  so  wonderfully  does 
God  suit  men  to  the  work  he  designs  them 
for.  Rough  spirits  are  called  to  rough  services. 
The  reformation  needed  such  a  man  as  Luther 
to  break  the  ice.  Observe,  1.  The  prophet's 
name  :  Elijahu — "  My  God  Jehovah  is  he" 
(so  it  signifies),  "is  he  who  sends  me  and 
will  own  me  and  bear  me  out,  is  he  to  whom 
1  would  bring  Israel  back  and  who  alone  can 
effect  that  great  work."  2.  His  country  : 
He  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,  on  the 
other  side  Jordan,  either  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
or  the  half  of  Manasseh,  for  Gilead  was  di- 
vided between  them  ;  but  whether  a  native  of 
either  of  those  tribes  is  uncertain.  The  ob- 
scurity of  his  parentage  was  no  prejudice  to 
his  eminency  afterwards.  AVe  need  not  en- 
quire whence  men  are,  but  what  they  are : 
if  it  be  a  good  thing,  no  matter  though  it 
come  out  of  Nazareth.  Israel  was  sorely 
wounded  when  God  sent  them  this  balm 
from  Gilead  and  this  physician  thence.  He 
is  called  a  Tishbite  from  Thisbe,  a  town  in 
that  country.  Two  things  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  here  in  the  beginning  of  his  story  : — 

I.  How  he  foretold  a  famine,  a  long  and 
grievous  famine,  with  which  Israel  should  be 
punished  for  their  sins.  That  fruitful  land, 
for  want  of  rain,  should  be  turned  into  bar- 
renness, for  the  iniquity  of  those  that  dwelt 
therein.  He  went  and  told  Ahab  this  ;  did 
not  whisper  it  to  the  people,  to  make  them 
disaffected  to  the  government,  but  proclaimed 
it  to  the  king,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  re- 
form the  land,  and  so  to  prevent  the  judg- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  he  reproved  Ahab 
for  his  idolatry  and  other  wickedness,  and 
told  him  that  unless  he  repented  and  re- 
formed this  judgment  would  be  brought 
upon  his  land.  There  should  be  neither  dew 
nor  rain  for  some  years,  none  but  according 
to  my  word,  that  is,  "  Expect  none  till  you 
hear  from  me  again."  The  apostle  teaches 
us  to  understand  this,  not  only  of  the  word 
of  prophecy,  but  the  word  of  prayer,  which 
turned  the  key  of  the  clouds,  James  v.  17,  18. 
He  prayed  earnestly  (in  a  holy  indignation  at 
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Israel's  apostasy,  and  a  holy  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  whose  judgments  were  defied) 
that  it  might  not  rain  ;  and,  according  to  his 
prayers,  the  heavens  became  as  brass,  till  he 
prayed  again  that  it  might  rain.  In  allusion 
to  this  story  it  is  said  of  God's  witnesses 
(Rev.  xi.  6),  These  have  power  to  shut  heaven, 
that  it  rain  not  in  the  days  of  their  prophecy. 
Elijah  lets  Ahab  know,  1.  That  the  Lord  Je- 
hovah is  the  God  of  Israel,  whom  he  had  for- 
saken. 2.  That  he  is  a  living  God,  and  not 
like  the  gods  he  worshipped,  which  were 
dead  dumb  idols.  3.  That  he  himself  was 
God's  servant  in  oflfice,  and  a  messenger  sent 
from  him  :  "  It  is  he  before  whom  I  stand,  to 
minister  to  him,"  or  "  whom  I  now  repre- 
sent, in  whose  stead  I  stand,  and  in  whose 
name  I  speak,  in  defiance  of  the  prophets  of 
Baal  and  the  groves."  4.  That,  notwith- 
standing the  present  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  God  was  displeased 
with  them  for  their  idolatry  and  would  chas- 
tise them  for  it  by  the  want  of  rain  (which, 
when  he  withheld  it,  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  gods  they  served  to  bestow ;  for  are 
there  any  of  the  vanities  of  the  heathen  that 
can  give  rain  ?  Jer.  xiv.  22),  which  would 
effectually  prove  their  impotency,  and  the 
folly  of  those  who  left  the  living  God,  to 
make  their  court  to  such  as  could  do  neither 
good  nor  evil ;  and  this  he  confirms  with  a 
solemn  oath — As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth, 
that  Ahab  might  stand  the  more  in  awe  of 
the  threatening,  the  divine  life  being  engaged 
for  the  accomplishment  of  it.  5.  He  lets 
Ahab  know  what  interest  he  had  in  heaven  : 
It  shall  be  according  to  my  word.  With 
what  dignity  does  he  speak  when  he  speaks 
in  God's  name,  as  one  who  well  understood 
that  commission  of  a  prophet  (Jer.  i.  10),  / 
have  set  thee  over  the  nations  and  over  the 
kingdoms.  See  the  power  of  prayer  and  the 
truth  of  God's  word  ;  for  he  performeth  the 
counsel  of  his  messengers. 

II.  How  he  was  himself  taken  care  of  in 
that  famine.  1.  How  he  was  hidden.  God 
bade  him  go  and  hide  himself  by  the  brook 
Cherith,  v.  3.  This  was  intended,  not  so 
much  for  his  preservation,  for  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Ahab  immediately  sought  his  life, 
but  as  a  judgment  to  the  people,  to  whom, 
if  he  had  publicly  appeared,  he  might  have 
been  a  blessing  both  by  his  instructions  and 
his  intercession,  and  so  have  shortened  the 
days  of  their  calamity ;  but  God  had  deter- 
mined it  should  last  three  years  and  a  half, 
and  therefore,  so  long,  appointed  Elijah  to 
abscond,  that  he  might  not  be  solicited  to  re- 
voke the  sentence,  the  execution  of  which  he 
had  said  should  be  according  to  his  word. 
When  God  speaks  concerning  a  nation,  to 
pluck  up  and  destroy,  he  finds  some  way  or 
other  to  remove  those  that  would  stand  in 
the  gap  to  turn  away  his  wrath.  It  bodes  ill 
to  a  people  when  good  men  and  good  mi- 
nisters  are  ordered  to  hide  themselves.  When 
God  intended  to  send  rain  upon  the  earth 
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then  he  l)ade  Elijah  go  and  show  himself  to 
Ahab,  ch.  xviii.  1.  For  the  present,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  command,  he  went  and 
dwelt  all  alone  in  some  obscure  unfrequented 
place,  where  he  was  not  discovered,  probably 
among  the  reeds  of  the  brook.  If  Providence 
calls  us  to  solitude  and  retirement,  it  becomes 
us  to  acquiesce  ;  when  we  cannot  be  useful 
we  must  be  patient,  and  when  we  cannot 
work  for  God  we  must  sit  still  quietly  for 
him.  2.  How  he  was  fed.  Though  he  could 
not  work  there,  having  nothing  to  do  but  to 
meditate  and  pray  (which  would  help  to  pre- 
pare him  for  his  usefulness  afterwards),  yet 
he  shall  eat,  for  he  is  in  the  way  of  his  duty, 
and  verily  he  shall  be  fed,  in  the  day  of  famine 
he  shall  be  satisfied.  When  the  woman,  the 
church,  is  driven  into  the  wilderness^  care  is 
taken  that  she  be  fed  and  nourished  there, 
time,  times,  and  half  a  time,  that  is,  three 
years  and  a  half,  which  was  just  the  time  of 
Elijah's  concealment.  See  Rev.  xii.  6,  14. 
Elijah  must  drink  of  the  brook,  and  the 
ravens  were  appointed  to  bring  him  meat 
\j).  4)  and  did  so,  v.  6.  Here,  (1.)  The  pro- 
vision was  plentiful,  and  good,  and  constant, 
bread  and  flesh  twice  a  day,  daily  bread  and 
food  convenient.  We  may  suppose  that  he 
fared  not  so  sumptuously  as  the  prophets  of 
the  groves,  who  did  eat  at  JezebeVs  table  (ch. 
xviii.  19),  and  yet  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
Lord's  prophets,  whom  Obadiah  fed  with 
bread  and  water,  ch.  xviii.  4.  It  ill  becomes 
God's  servants,  especially  his  servants  thepro- 
phets,  to  be  nice  and  curious  about  their  food 
and  to  affect  dainties  and  varieties ;  if  nature 
he  sustained,  no  matter  though  the  palate  be 
not  pleased  ;  instead  of  envying  those  who 
have  daintier  fare,  we  should  think  hov/  many 
there  are,  better  than  we,  who  live  comfort- 
ably upon  coarser  fare  and  would  be  glad  of 
our  leavings.  EUjah  had  but  one  meal 
brought  him  at  a  time,  every  morning  and 
every  evening,  to  teach  him  not  to  take 
thought  for  the  morrow.  Let  those  who  have 
but  from  hand  to  mouth  learn  to  live  upon 
Providence,  and  trust  it  for  the  bread  of  the 
day  in  the  day  ;  thank  God  for  bread  this 
day,  and  let  to-morrow  bring  bread  with  it. 
(2.)  The  caterers  were  very  unlikely;  the 
ravens  brought  it  to  him.  Obadiah,  and 
others  in  Israel  that  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal,  would  gladly  have  entertained  Elijah ; 
but  he  was  a  man  by  himself,  and  must  be 
fed  in  an  extraordinary  way.  He  was  a 
figure  of  John  the  baptist,  whose  meat  was 
locusts  and  wild  honey.  God  could  have 
sent  angels  to  minister  to  him,  as  he  did 
afterwards  (ch.  xix.  5)  and  as  he  did  to  our 
Saviour  (Matt.  iv.  11),  but  he  chose  to  send 
by  winged  messengers  of  another  nature,  to 
show  that  when  he  pleases  he  can  serve  his 
own  ptirposes  by  the  meanest  creatures  as 
effectually  as  by  the  mightiest.  If  it  be  asked 
whence  the  ravens  had  this  provision,  how 
and  where  it  was  cooked,  and  whether  they 
came  honestly  by  it,  we  must  answer,  as 
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Jacob  did  (Gen.  xxvii.  20),  The  Lord  our  God 
brought  it  to  them,  whose  the  earth  is  and  the 
fulness  thereof,  the  world  and  those  that 
dwell  therein.  But  why  ravens?  [l.]  They 
are  birds  of  prey,  ravenous  devouring  crea- 
tures, more  likely  to  have  taken  his  meat 
from  him,  or  to  have  picked  out  his  eyes 
(Prov.  XXX.  17);  but  thus  Samson's  riddle 
is  again  unriddled.  Out  of  the  eater  comes 
forth  meat.  [2.]  They  are  unclean  creatures 
Every  raven  after  his  kind  was,  by  the  law, 
forbidden  to  be  eaten  (Lev.  xi.  15),  yet  Elijah 
did  not  think  the  meat  they  brought  ever  the 
worse  for  that,  but  ate  and  gave  thanks,  ask- 
ing no  question  for  conscience'  sake.  Noah's 
dove  was  to  him  a  more  faithful  messenger 
than  his  raven  ;  yet  here  the  ravens  are  faith- 
ful and  constant  to  Elijah.  [3.]  Ravens 
feed  on  insects  and  carrion  themselves,  yet 
they  brought  the  prophet  man's  meat  and 
wholesome  food.  It  is  a  pity  that  those  who 
bring  the  bread  of  life  to  others  should  them- 
selves take  up  with  that  which  is  not  bread. 
[4.]  Ravens  could  bring  but  a  little,  and 
broken  meat,  yet  Elijah  was  content  with 
such  things  as  he  had,  and  thankful  that  he 
was  fed,  though  not  feasted.  [5.]  Ravens 
neglect  their  own  young  ones,  and  do  not 
feed  them ;  yet  when  God  pleases  they  shall 
feed  his  prophet.  Young  lions  and  young 
ravens  may  lack,  and  suffer  hunger,  but  not 
those  that  fear  the  Lord,  Ps.xxxiv.  10  [G.] 
Ravens  are  themselves  fed  by  special  provi- 
dence (Job  xxxviii.  41 ;  Ps.  cxlvii.  9),  and 
now  they  fed  the  prophet.  Have  we  expe- 
rienced God's  special  goodness  to  us  and 
ours  ?  Let  us  reckon  ourselves  obliged 
thereby  to  be  kind  to  those  that  are  his,  for 
his  sake.  Let  us  learn  hence.  First,  To  ac- 
knowledge the  sovereignty  and  power  of 
God  over  all  the  creatures;  he  can  make 
what  use  he  pleases  of  them,  either  for  judg- 
ment or  mercy.  Secondly,  To  encourage 
ourselves  m  God  in  the  greatest  straits,  and 
never  to  distrust  him.  He  that  could  furnish 
a  table  in  the  wilderness,  and  make  ravens 
purveyors,  cooks,  and  servitors  to  his  pro- 
phet, is  able  to  supply  all  our  need  according 
to  his  riches  in  glory. 

Thus  does  Elijah,  for  a  great  while,  eat  his 
morsels  alone,  and  his  provision  of  water, 
which  he  has  in  an  ordinary  way  from  the 
brook,  fails  him  before  that  which  he  has 
by  miracle.  The  powers  of  nature  are 
limited,  but  not  the  powers  of  the  God  of 
nature.  Elijah's  brook  dried  up  (v.  7)  be- 
cause there  was  no  rain.  If  the  heavens  fail, 
earth  fails  of  course ;  such  are  all  our  crea- 
ture-comforts ;  we  lose  them  when  we  most 
need  them,  like  the  brooks  in  summer,  Job 
vi.  15.  But  there  is  a  river  which  makes 
glad  the  city  of  Goo?  and  which  never  runs  dry 
(Ps.  xlvi.  4),  a  well  of  water  that  springs  up  to 
eternal  life.     Lord,  give  us  that  hving  water ! 


8  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  cams 
unto  him,  saying,     9  Arise,  get  thee 
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to  Zarephath,  which  helongeth  to  Zi- 
don,  and  dwell  there :  behold,  I  have 
commanded  a  widow  woman  there  to 
sustain  thee.  10  So  he  arose  and 
went  to  Zarephath.  And  when  he 
came  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  behold, 
the  widow  woman  was  there  gather- 
ing of  sticks  :  and  he  called  to  her, 
and  said,  Fetch  me,  I  pray  thee,  a 
little  water  in  a  vessel,  that  I  may 
drink.  1 1  And  as  she  was  going  to 
fetch  it,  he  called  to  her,  and  said. 
Bring  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morsel  of 
bread  in  thine  hand.  12  And  she 
said,  As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  I 
have  not  a  cake,  but  a  handful  of 
meal  in  a  barrel,  and  a  little  oil  in  a 
cruse  :  and,  behold,  I  am  gathering 
two  sticks,  that  I  may  go  in  and  dress 
it  for  me  and  my  son,  that  we  may 
eat  it,  and  die.  13  And  Elijah  said 
unto  her.  Fear  not ;  go  and  do  as 
thou  hast  said  :  but  make  me  thereof 
a  little  cake  first,  and  bring  it  unto 
me,  and  after  make  for  thee  and  for 
thy  son.  14  For  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  The  barrel  of  meal 
shall  not  waste,  neither  shall  the 
cruse  of  oil  fail,  until  the  day  that 
the  Lord  sendeth  rain  upon  the 
earth.  15  And  she  went  and  did 
according  to  the  saying  of  Elijah  : 
and  she,  and  he,  and  her  house,  did 
eat  many  days.  16  And  the  barrel 
of  meal  wasted  not,  neither  did  the 
cruse  of  oil  fail,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by  Elijah. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  further 
protection  Ehjah  was  taken  under,  and  the 
further  provision  made  for  him  in  his  retire- 
ment. At  destruction  and  famine  he  shall 
laugh  that  has  God  for  his  friend  to  guard 
and  maintain  him.  The  brook  Cherith  is 
dried  up,  but  God's  care  of  his  people, 
and  kindness  to  them,  never  slacken,  never 
fail,  but  are  still  the  same,  are  still  con- 
tinued and  drawn  out  to  those  that  know 
him,  Ps.  xxxvi.  10.  When  the  brook  was 
dried  up  Jordan  was  not ;  why  did  not  God 
send  him  thither  ?  Surely  because  he  would 
show  that  he  has  a  variety  of  ways  to  pro- 
vide for  his  people  and  is  not  tied  to  any 
one.  God  will  now  provide  for  him  where 
he  shall  have  some  company  an.l  opportunity 
of  usefulness,  and  not  be,  as  he  had  been, 
buried  alive.     Observe, 

I.  The  place  he  is  sent  to,  to  Zarephath, 
or  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  out  of  the  bor- 
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ders  of  the  land  of  Israel,  v.  9.  Our  Saviour 
takes  notice  of  this  as  an  early  and  ancient 
indication  of  the  favour  of  God  designed  for 
the  poor  Gentiles,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
Luke  iv.  25,  26.  Many  widows  were  in  Is- 
rael in  the  days  of  Elias,  and  some,  it  is 
likely,  that  would  have  bidden  him  welcome 
to  their  houses ;  yet  he  is  sent  to  honour 
and  bless  with  his  presence  a  city  of  Sidon, 
a  Gentile  city,  and  so  becomes  (says  Dr. 
Lightfoot)  the  first  prophet  of  the  Gentiles. 
Israel  had  corrupted  themselves  with  the 
idolatries  of  the  nations  and  become  worse 
than  they  ;  justly  therefore  is  the  casting  off 
of  them  the  riches  of  the  world.  Elijah  was 
hated  and  driven  out  by  his  countrymen; 
therefore,  lo,  he  turns  to  the  Gentiles,  as 
the  apostles  were  afterwards  ordered  to  do. 
Acts  xviii.  6.  But  why  to  a  city  of  Sidon  ? 
Perhaps  because  the  worship  of  Baal,  which 
was  now  the  crying  sin  of  Israel,  came  lately 
thence  with  Jezebel,  who  was  a  Sidonian  (cA, 
xvi.  31);  therefore  thither  he  shall  go,  that 
thence  may  be  fetched  the  destroyer  of  that 
idolatry.  "  Even  out  of  Sidon  have  I  called 
my  prophet,  my  reformer."  Jezebel  was 
Elijah's  greatest  enemy;  yet,  to  show  her 
the  impntency  of  her  malice,  God  will  find  a 
hiding-place  for  him  even  in  her  country. 
Christ  never  went  among  the  Gentiles  except 
once  into  the  coast  of  Sidon,  Matt.  xv.  21. 

II.  The  person  that  is  appointed  to  enter- 
tain him,  not  one  of  the  rich  merchants  or 
great  men,  of  Sidon,  not  such  a  one  as  Oba- 
diah,  that  was  governor  of  Ahab's  house 
and  fed  the  prophets;  but  a  poor  widow 
woman,  destitute  and  desolate,  is  commanded 
(that  is,  is  made  both  able  and  willing)  to 
sustain  him.  It  is  God's  way,  and  it  is  his 
glory,  to  make  use  of  the  weak  and  foolish 
things  of  theivorldandputhonour  upon  them. 
He  is,  in  a  special  manner,  the  widows'  God, 
and  feeds  them,  and  therefore  they  must 
study  what  they  shall  render  to  him. 

III.  The  provision  made  for  him  there. 
Providence  brought  the  widow  woman  to 
meet  him  very  opportunely  at  the  gate  of  the 
city  (v.  10),  and,  by  what  is  here  related  of 
what  passed  between  Elijah  and  her,  we  find, 

1.  Her  case  and  character;  and  it  appears, 
(1.)  That  she  was  very  poor  and  necessitous. 
She  had  nothing  to  live  upon  but  a  handful 
of  meal  and  a  little  oil,  needy  at  the  best, 
and  now,  by  the  general  scarcity,  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity.  When  she  has  eaten  the 
httle  she  has,  for  aught  she  yet  sees,  she 
must  die  for  want,  she  and  her  son,  v.  12. 
She  had  no  fuel  but  the  sticks  she  gathered  in 
the  streets,  and,  having  no  servant,  she  must 
gather  them  herself  {y.  10),  being  thus  more 
in  a  condition  to  receive  alms  than  give  enter- 
tainment. To  her  Elijah  was  sent,  that  he 
might  still  live  upon  Providence  as  much  as 
he  did  when  the  ravens  fed  him.  It  was  in 
compassion  to  the  low  estate  of  his  hand- 
maiden that  God  sent  the  prophet  to  her, 
not  to  beg  of  her,  but  to  board  with  her,  and 
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he  would  pay  well  for  his  table.  (2.)  That 
she  M'as  very  humble  and  industrious.  He 
found  her  gathering  sticks,  and  preparing  to 
bake  her  own  bread,  v.  10,  12.  Her  mind 
was  brought  to  her  condition,  and  she  com- 
plained not  of  the  hardship  she  was  brought 
to,  nor  quarrelled  with  the  divine  Providence 
for  withholding  rain,  but  accommodated  her- 
self to  it  as  well  as  she  could.  Such  as  are 
of  this  temper  in  a  day  of  trouble  are  best 
prepared  for  honour  and  relief  from  God. 
(3.)  That  she  was  very  charitable  and 
generous.  When  this  stranger  desired  her 
to  go  and  fetch  him  some  water  to  drink, 
she  readily  went,  at  the  first  word,  v.  10, 11. 
She  objected  not  to  the  present  scarcity  of 
it,  nor  asked  him  what  he  would  give  her 
for  a  draught  of  water  (for  now  it  was  worth 
money),  nor  hinted  that  he  was  a  stranger, 
an  Israelite,  with  whom  perhai)s  the  Sido- 
nians  cared  not  for  having  any  dealings,  any 
more  than  the  Samaritans,  John  iv.  9.  She 
did  not  excuse  herself  on  account  of  her 
weakness  through  famine,  or  the  urgency  of 
her  own  affairs,  did  not  tell  him  she  had 
something  else  to  do  than  to  go  on  his  er- 
rands, but  left  off  gathering  the  sticks  for 
herself  to  fetch  water  for  him,  whidB'perhaps 
she  did  the  more  willingly,  being  moved 
with  the  gravity  of  his  aspect.  We  should 
be  ready  to  do  any  office  of  kindness  even 
to  strangers  ;  if  we  have  not  wherewith  to 
give  to  the  distressed,  we  must  be  the  more 
ready  to  work  for  them.  A  cup  of  cold  water, 
though  it  cost  us  no  more  than  the  la- 
bour of  fetching,  shall  in  no  wise  lose  its  re- 
ward. (4.)  That  she  had  a  great  confidence 
in  the  word  of  God.  It  was  a  great  trial  for 
her  faith  and  obedience  when,  having  told 
the  prophet  how  low  her  stock  of  meal  and 
oil  was  and  that  she  had  but  just  enough  for 
herself  and  her  son,  he  bade  her  make  a  cake 
for  him,  and  make  his  first,  and  then  prepare 
for  herself  and  her  son.  If  we  consider,  it 
will  appear  as  great  a  trial  as  could  be  in  so 
small  a  matter.  "  Let  the  children  first  be 
served"  (might  she  have  said) ;  "  charity 
begins  at  home.  I  cannot  be  expected  to 
give,  having  but  little,  and  not  knowing, 
when  that  is  gone,  where  to  obtain  more." 
She  had  much  more  reason  than  Nabal  to 
ask,  "  Shall  I  take  my  meat  and  my  oil  and 
give  it  to  one  that  I  know  not  whence  he  is?" 
Elijah,  it  is  true,  made  mention  of  the  God  of 
Israel  (v.  14),  but  what  was  that  to  a  ^do- 
nian  ?  Or  if  she  had  a  veneration  for  the 
name  Jehovah,  and  valued  the  God  of  Israel 
as  the  true  God,  yet  what  assurance  had  she 
that  this  stranger  was  his  prophet  or  had  any 
warrant  to  speak  in  his  name  ?  It  was  easy 
for  a  hungry  vagrant  to  impose  upon  her. 
But  she  gets  over  all  these  objections,  and 
obeys  the  precept  in  dependence  upon  the 
jiromise  :  She  went  and  did  according  to  the 
saying  of  Elijah,  p.  1 5.  O  woman  !  great  was 
thy  faith;  one  has  not  found  the  like,  no, 
not  in  Israel:  all  things  considered,  it  ex- 
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ceeded  that  of  the  widow  who,  when  she  had 
but  two  mites,  cast  them  into  the  treasury. 
She  took  the  prophet's  word,  that  she  should 
not  lose  by  it,  but  it  should  be  repaid  with 
interest.  Those  that  can  venture  upon  the 
promise  of  God  will  make  no  diflficulty  of 
exposing  and  emptying  themselves  in  his 
service,  by  giving  him  his  dues  out  of  a 
little  and  giving  him  his  part  first.  Those 
that  deal  with  God  must  deal  upon  trust; 
seek  first  his  kingdom,  and  then  other  things 
shall  be  added.  By  the  law,  the  first-fruits 
were  God's,  the  tithe  was  taken  out  first,  and 
the  heave-offering  of  their  dough  was  first 
oflfered.  Num.  xv.  20,  21.  But  surely  the 
increase  of  this  widow's  faith,  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  enable  her  thus  to  deny  herself 
and  to  depend  upon  the  divine  promise,  was 
as  great  a  miracle  in  the  kingdom  of  grace 
as  the  increase  of  her  oil  was  in  the  kingdom 
of  providence.  Happy  are  those  who  can 
thus,  against  hope,  believe  and  obey  in  hope. 
2.  The  care  God  took  of  her  guest :  The 
barrel  of  meal  wasted  not,  nor  did  the  cruse 
of  oil  fail,  but  still  as  they  took  from  them 
more  was  added  to  them  by  the  divine  po\\er, 
V.  16.  Never  did  corn  or  olive  so  increase 
in  the  growing  (says  bishop  Hall)  as  these 
did  in  the  using  ;"  but  the  multiplying  of  the 
seed  sown  (2  Cor.  ix.  10)  in  the  common 
course  of  providence  is  an  instance  of  the 
power  and  goodness  of  God  not  to  be  over- 
looked because  common.  The  meal  and  the 
oil  multiplied,  not  in  the  hoarding,  but  in 
the  spending  ;  for  there  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth.  When  God  blesses  a  little, 
it  will  go  a  great  way,  even  beyond  expecta- 
tion ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  though  there  be 
abundance,  if  he  blow  upon  it,  it  comes  to 
little.  Hag.  i.  9;  ii.  16.  (1.)  This  was  a 
maintenance  for  the  prophet.  Still  miracles 
shall  be  his  daily  bread.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  fed  with  bread  and  flesh,  now  he  was 
fed  with  bread  and  oil,  which  they  used  as 
we  do  butter.  Manna  was  both,  for  the  taste 
of  it  was  as  the  taste  of  fresh  oil.  Num.  xi. 
8.  This  Elijah  was  thankful  for,  though  he 
had  been  used  to  flesh  twice  a  day  and  now 
had  none  at  all.  Those  that  cannot  live  with- 
out flesh,  once  a  day  at  least,  because  they 
have  been  used  to  it,  could  not  have  boarded 
contentedly  with  Elijah,  no,  not  to  live  upon 
a  miracle.  (2.)  It  was  a  maintenance  for 
the  poor  widow  and  her  son,  andarecompence 
to  her  for  entertaining  the  prophet.  There 
is  nothing  lost  by  being  kind  to  God's  peo- 
ple and  ministers ;  she  that  received  a  pro- 
phet had  a  prophet's  reward ;  she  gave  him 
house-room,  and  he  repaid  her  with  food  for 
her  household.  Christ  has  promised  to  those 
who  open  their  doors  to  him  that  he  will 
come  in  to  them,  and  sup  with  them,  and  they 
with  him,  Rev.  iii.  20.  Like  Elijah  here,  ho 
brings  to  those  who  bid  him  welcome,  not 
only  his  own  entertainment,  but  theirs  too 
See  how  the  reward  answered  the  service. 
She  generously  made  one  cake  for  the  pro- 
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phet,  and  was  repaid  with  many  for  herself 
and  her  son,  When  Abraham  offers  his  only 
son  to  God  he  is  told  he  shall  be  the  father 
of  multitudes.  .  What  is  laid  out  in  piety  or 
charity  is  let  out  to  the  best  interest,  upon 
the  best  securities.  One  poor  meal's  meat 
this  poor  widow  gave  the  prophet,  and,  in  re- 
compence  of  it,  she  and  her  son  did  eat  many 
days  {v.  15),  above  two  years,  in  a  time  of 
G^eneral  scarcity ;  and  to  have  their  food  from 
God's  special  favour,  and  to  eat  it  in  such 
good  company  as  Elijah's,  made  it  more  than 
doubly  sweet.  It  is  promised  to  those  that 
trust  in  God  that  they  shall  not  he  ashamed 
in  the  evil  time,  but  in  the  days  of  famine  they 
shall  be  satisfied,  Ps.  xxxvii.  19- 

1 7  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
things,  that  the  son  of  the  woman, 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  fell  sick; 
and  his  sickness  was  so  sore,  that 
there  was  no  breath  left  in  him.  18 
And  she  said  unto  Elijah,  What  have 
I  to  do  with  thee,  O  thou  man  of 
God  ?  art  thou  come  unto  me  to  call 
my  sin  to  remembrance,  and  to  slay 
my  son  ?  19  And  he  said  unto  her, 
Give  me  thy  son.  And  he  took  him 
out  of  her  bosom,  and  carried  him  up 
into  a  loft,  where  he  abode,  and  laid 
him  upon  his  own  bed.  20  And  he 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  O 
Lord  my  God,  hast  thou  also  brought 
evil  upon  the  widow  with  whom  I 
sojourn,  by  slaying  her  son  ?  21  And 
he  stretched  himself  upon  the  child 
three  times,  and  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said,  O  Lord  my  God,  I  pray 
thee,  let  this  child's  soul  come  into 
him  again.  22  And  the  Lord  heard 
the  voice  of  Elijah ;  and  the  soul  of 
the  child  came  into  him  again,  and  he 
revived.  23  And  Elijah  took  the 
child,  and  brought  him  down  out  of 
the  chamber  into  the  house,  and  de- 
livered him  unto  his  mother :  and 
Elijah  said,  See,  thy  son  liveth.  24 
And  the  woman  said  to  Elijah,  Now 
by  this  I  know  that  thou  art  a  man 
of  God,  and  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  in  thy  mouth  is  truth. 

We  have  here  a  further  recompence  made 
to  the  widow  for  her  kindness  to  the  prophet; 
as  if  it  were  a  small  thing  to  be  kept  ahve, 
her  son,  when  dead,  is  restored  to  life,  and 
eo  restored  to  her.     Observe, 

I.  The  sickness  and  death  of  the  child. 
For  aught  that  appears  he  was  her  only  son, 
the  comfort  of  her  widowed  estate.  He  was 
fed  miraculously,  and  yet  that  did  not  secure 
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him  from  sickness  and  death.  Your  fathers 
did  eat  manna,  and  are  dead,  but  there  is 
bread  of  which  a  man  may  eat  and  not  die, 
which  was  given  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
John  vi.  49,  50.  The  affliction  was  to  this 
widow  as  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  lest  she  should 
be  lifted  up  above  measure  with  the  favours 
that  were  done  her  and  the  honours  that 
were  put  upon  her.  1.  She  was  nurse  to  a 
great  prophet,  was  employed  to  sustain  him, 
and  had  strong  reason  to  think  the  Lord 
would  do  her  good ;  yet  now  she  loses  her 
child.  Note,  We  must  not  think  it  strange 
if  we  meet  with  very  sharp  afflictions,  even 
when  we  are  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  of  emi- 
nent service  to  God.  2.  She  was  herself 
nursed  by  miracle,  and  kept  a  good  house 
without  charge  or  care,  by  a  distinguishing 
blessing  from  heaven ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  satisfaction  she  was  thus  afflicted. 
Note,  When  we  have  the  clearest  manifesta- 
tions of  God's  favour  and  good-will  towards 
us,  even  then  we  must  prepare  for  the  re- 
bukes of  Providence.  Our  mountain  never 
stands  so  strong  but  it  may  be  moved,  and 
therefore,  in  this  world,  we  must  always  re- 
joice with  trembling. 

n.  Her  pathetic  complaint  to  the  prophet 
of  this  affliction.  It  should  seem,  the  child 
died  suddenly,  else  she  would  have  applied 
to  Elijah,  while  he  was  sick,  for  the  cure  oi 
him ;  but  being  dead,  dead  in  her  bosom,  she 
expostulates  with  the  prophet  upon  it,  rather 
to  give  vent  to  her  sorrow  than  in  any  hope 
of  relief,  v.  18.  1.  She  expresses  herseh' 
passionately :  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  0 
thou  man  of  God?  How  calmly  had  she 
spoken  of  her  own  and  her  child's  death 
when  she  expected  to  die  for  want  (v.  \2) — 
that  we  may  eat,  and  die  !  Yet  now  that  her 
child  dies,  and  not  so  miserably  as  by 'famine, 
she  is  extremely  disturbed  at  it.  We  may 
speak  lightly  of  an  affliction  at  a  distance, 
but  when  it  toucheth  us  we  are  troubled,  Job 
iv.  5.  Then  she  spoke  dehberately,  now  in 
haste;  the  death  of  her  child  was  now  a  sur- 
prise to  her,  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  our  spirits 
composed  when  troubles  come  u])on  us  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  and  in  the  midst  of 
our  peace  and  prosperity.  She  calls  him  a 
man  of  God,  and  yet  quarrels  with  him  as  if 
he  had  occasioned  the  death  of  her  child, 
and  is  ready  to  wish  she  had  never  seen  him, 
forgetting  past  mercies  and  miracles  :  "What 
have  I  done  against  thee?"  (so  some  under- 
stand it),  "  Wherein  have  I  offended  thee,  or 
been  wanting  in  my  duty  ?  Show  me  where  - 
fore  thou  contendest  with  me."  2.  Yet  she 
expresses  herself  penitently:  ** Hast  thou 
come  to  call  my  sin  to  thy  remembrance,  as 
the  cause  of  the  affliction,  and  so  to  call  it  to 
my  remembrance,  as  the  effect  of  the  afflic- 
tion ?"  Perhaps  she  knew  of  Elijah's  inter- 
cession against  Israel,  and,  being  conscious 
to  herself  of  sin,  perhaps  her  former  wor- 
shipping of  Baal  the  god  of  the  Sidonians, 
she  apprehends  he  had  made  intercession 
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against  her.  Note,  (1.)  When  God  removes 
our  comforts  from  us  he  remembers  our  sins 
against  us,  perhaps  the  iniquities  of  our 
youth,  though  long  since  past.  Job  xiii,  26. 
Our  sins  are  the  death  of  our  children.  (2.) 
When  God  thus  remembers  our  sins  against 
us  he  designs  thereby  to  make  us  remember 
them  against  ourselves  and  repent  of  them. 

III.  The  prophet's  address  to  God  upon 
this  occasion.  He  gave  no  answer  to  her 
expostulation,  but  brought  it  to  God,  and 
laid  the  case  before  him,  not  knowing  what 
to  say  to  it  himself.  He  took  the  dead  child 
from  the  mother's  bosom  to  his  own  bed, 
V.  19-  Probably  he  had  taken  a  particular 
kindness  to  the  child,  and  found  the  affliction 
his  own  more  than  by  sympathy.  He  re- 
tired to  his  chamber,  and,  1.  He  humbly 
reasons  with  God  concerning  the  death  of 
the  child,  v.  20.  He  sees  death  striking  by 
commission  from  God :  Thou  hast  brought 
this  evil;  for  is  there  any  evil  of  this  kind  in 
the  city,  in  the  family,  and  the  Lord  has 
not  done  it  ?  He  pleads  the  greatness  of  the 
affliction  to  the  poor  mother:  "It  is  evil  upon 
the  widow ;  thou  art  the  widow's  God,  and 
dost  not  usually  bring  evil  upon  widows ;  it 
is  affliction  added  to  the  afflicted."  He  pleads 
his  own  concern:  "  It  is  the  widow  with  whom 
I  sojourn  ;  wilt  thou,  that  art  my  God,  bring 
evil  upon  one  of  the  best  of  my  benefactors  ? 
I  shall  be  reflected  upon,  and  others  will  be 
afraid  of  entertaining  me,  if  I  bring  death  into 
the  house  where  I  come."  2.  He  earnestly 
begs  of  God  to  restore  the  child  to  life  again, 
r.  21.  We  do  not  read  before  this  of  any 
that  were  raised  to  life ;  yet  Elijah,  by  a  di- 
vine impulse,  prays  for  the  resurrection  of 
this  child,  which  yet  vi^ill  not  warrant  us  to  do 
the  like.  David  expected  not,  by  fasting  and 
prayer,to  bring  his  child  back  to  life  (2  Sam. 
xii.  23),  but  Elijah  had  a  power  to  work  mi- 
racles, which  David  had  not.  He  stretched 
himself  upon  the  child,  to  affect  himself  with 
the  case  and  to  show  how  much  he  was 
aiFected  with  it  and  how  desirous  he  was  of 
the  restoration  of  the  child — he  would  if  he 
could  put  life  into  him  by  his  own  breath 
and  warmth ;  also  to  give  a  sign  of  what 
God  would  do  by  his  power,  and  what  he 
does  by  his  grace,  in  raising  dead  souls  to  a 
spiritual  hfe ;  the  Holy  Ghost  comes  upon 
them,  overshadows  them,  and  puts  life  into 
them.  He  is  very  particular  in  his  prayer : 
I  pray  thee  let  this  child's  soul  come  into  him ' 
aguin,  which  plainly  supposes  the  existence 
of  the  soul  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the 
body,  and  consequently  its  immortality,  which 
Grotius  thinks  God  designed  by  this  miracle 
to  give  intimation  and  evidence  of,  for  the 
encouragement  of  his  suflTering  people. 

IV.  The  resurrection  of  the  child,  and  the 
great  satisfaction  it  gave  to  the  mother :  the 
child  revived,  v.  22.  See  the  power  of  prayer 
and  the  power  of  him  that  hears  prayer,  who 
kills  and  makes  alive.  Elijah  brought  him  to 
his  mother,  who,  we  may  suppose,  could 
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scarcely  believe  her  own  eyes,  and  therefore 
Elijah  assures  her'it  is  her  own :  "  It  is  thy  son 
that  liveth  j  see  it  is  thy  own,  and  not  an- 
other," V.  23.  The  good  woman  hereupon 
cries  out.  Now  I  know  that  thou  art  a  man  of 
God;  though  she  knew  it  before,  by  the  in- 
crease of  her  meal,  yet  the  death  of  her  child 
she  took  so  unkindly  that  she  began  to  ques- 
tion it  (a  good  man  surely  would  not  serve  her 
so);  but  now  she  was  abundantly  satisfied  that 
he  had  both  the  power  and  goodness  of  a  man 
of  God,  and  will  never  doubt  of  it  again,  but 
give  up  herself  to  the  direction  of  his  word 
and  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Thus 
the  death  of  the  child  (like  that  of  Lazarus, 
John  xi.  4)  was  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
honour  of  his  prophet. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

We  left  the  prophet  Elijah  wrapt  up  in  obscurity.  It  doei  not  ap- 
pear that  either  the  increase  of  the  provision  or  the  raising  of  the 
child  had  caused  him  to  be  taken  notice  of  at  Zarephath,  for  then 
Ahab  would  have  ditcovered  him  ;  he  would  rather  do  good  than 
be  known  to  do  it.  But  in  this  chapter  his  appearance  wai  as 
public  as  before  his  retirement  was  close ;  the  days  appointed 
for  his  concealment  (which  was  part  of  the  judgment  upon 
Israel)  being  finished,  he  is  now  commanded  to  show  himself  to 
Ahab,  and  to  expect  rain  upon  the  earth,  ver.  1.  Pursuant  to  this 
order  we  have  here,  I.  His  interview  with  Obadiah,  one  of 
Ahab's  servants,  by  whom  he  sends  notice  to  Ahab  of  his  com- 
ing, ver.  2—16.  II.  His  interview  with  Ahab  himself,  ver.  1/ — 
20.  III.  His  interview  with  all  Israel  upon  Mount  Carmel,  in 
order  to  a  public  trial  of  titles  between  the  Lord  and  Baal ;  a 
most  distinguished  solemnity  it  was,  in  which,  1.  Uaal  and  his 
prophets  were  confounded.  2.  God  and  Elijah  were  honoured, 
ver.  21 — 39.  IV.  The  execution  he  did  upon  the  prophets  of 
Baal,  ver.  40  V.  The  return  of  the  mercy  of  rain,  at  the  word 
of  Elijah,  ver.  41 — 16.  it  is  a  chapter  in  which  are  many  things 
very  observable. 

AND  it  came  to  pass  after  many 
days,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  EUjah  in  the  third  year,  say- 
ing. Go,  show  thyself  unto  Ahab ; 
and  I  will  send  rain  upon  the  earth. 
2  And  Elijah  went  to  show  himself 
unto  Ahab.  And  there  was  a  sore 
famine  in  Samaria.  3  And  Ahab 
called  Obadiah,  which  was  the  go- 
vernor of  his  house.  (Now  Obadiah 
feared  the  Lord  greatly :  4  For  it 
was  sOy  when  Jezebel  cut  off  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Lord,  that  Obadiah  took 
a  hundred  prophets,  and  hid  them  by 
fifty  in  a  cave,  and  fed  them  with 
bread  and  water.)  5  And  Ahab  said 
unto  Obadiah,  Go  into  the  land,  unto 
all  fountains  of  water,  and  unto  all 
brooks :  peradventure  we  may  find 
grass  to  save  the  horses  and  mules 
alive,  that  we  lose  not  all  the  beasts. 
6  So  they  divided  the  land  between 
them  to  pass  throughout  it:  Ahab 
went  one  way  by  himself,  and  Oba- 
diah went  another  way  by  himself  7 
And  as  Obadiah  was  in  the  way,  be- 
hold, Elijah  met  him :  and  he  knew 
him,  and  fell  on  his  face,  and  said, 
Art  thou  that  my  lord  Elijah?     « 
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And  he  answered  him,  I  am  :  go,  tell 
thy  lord,  Behold,  Elijah  is  here.  9 
And  he  said.  What  have  I  sinned, 
that  thou  wouldest  deliver  thy  ser- 
vant into  the  hand  of  Ahab,  to  slay 
me?  10  As  the  Lord  thy  God 
liveth,  there  is  no  nation  or  kingdom, 
whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent  to 
seek  thee :  and  when  they  said,  He 
is  not  there  ;  he  took  an  oath  of  the 
kingdom  and  nation,  that  they  found 
thee  not.  11  And  now  thou  sayest, 
Go,  tell  thy  lord,  Behold,  Elijah  is 
here.  12  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
as  soon  as  I  am  gone  from  thee,  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  carry 
thee  whither  I  know  not;  and  so 
when  I  come  and  tell  Ahab,  and  he 
cannot  find  thee,  he  shall  slay  me : 
but  I  thy  servant  fear  the  Lord  from 
my  youth.  13  Was  it  not  told  my 
lord  what  I  did  when  Jezebel  slew 
the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  how  I  hid 
a  hundred  men  of  the  Lord's  pro- 
phets by  fifty  in  a  cave,  and  fed  them 
with  bread  and  water  ?  14  And  now 
thou  sayest,  Go,  tell  thy  lord.  Behold, 
Elijah  is  here  :  and  he  shall  slay  me. 
15  And  Elijah  said.  As  the  Lord  of 
hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  1 
will  surely  show  myself  unto  him  to 
day.  16  So  Obadiah  went  to  meet 
Ahab,  and  told  him  :  and  Ahab  went 
to  meet  Elijah. 

In  these  verses  we  find, 

I.  The  sad  state  of  Israel  at  this  time,  upon 
two  accounts  : — 

1.  Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets  of  the  Lord 
{v.  4),  slew  them,  v.  13.  Being  an  idolater, 
she  was  a  persecutor,  and  made  Ahab  one. 
Even  in  those  bad  times,  when  the  calves 
were  worshipped  and  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem deserted,  yet  there  were  some  good 
people  that  feared  God  and  served  him,  and 
some  good  prophets  that  instructed  them  in 
the  knowledge  of  him  and  assisted  them  in 
their  devotions.  The  priests  and  the  Levites 
had  all  gone  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (2 
Chron.  xi.  13,  14),  but,  instead  of  them,  God 
raised  up  these  prophets,  who  read  and  ex- 
pounded the  law  in  private  meetings,  or  in 
the  families  that  retained  their  integrity,  for 
we  read  not  of  any  synagogues  at  this  time  ; 
they  had  not  the  spirit  of  prophecy  as  Elijah, 
nor  did  they  offer  sacrifice,  or  burn  incense, 
but  taught  people  to  live  weU,  and  keep  close 
to  the  God  of  Israel.  These  Jezebel  aimed 
to  extirpate,  and  put  many  of  them  to  death, 
which  was  as  much  a  public  calamity  as  a 
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public  iniquity,  and  threatened  the  utter  ruin 
of  religion's  poor  remains  in  Israel.  Those 
few  that  escaped  the  sword  were  forced  to 
abscond,  and  hide  themselves  in  caves,  where 
they  were  buried  alive  and  cut  off,  though 
not  from  life,  yet  from  usefulness,  which  is 
the  end  and  comfort  of  life ;  and,  when  the 
prophets  were  persecuted  and  driven  into  cor- 
ners, no  doubt  their  friends,  those  few  good 
people  that  were  in  the  land,  were  treated 
in  like  manner.  Yet,  bad  as  things  were, 
(1.)  There  was  one  very  good  man,  who 
was  a  great  man  at  court,  Obadiah,  who 
answered  his  name — a  servant  of  the  Lord, 
one  who  feared  God  and  was  faithful  to  him, 
and  yet  was  steward  of  the  household  to 
Ahab.  Observe  his  character :  He  feared 
the  Lord  greatly  (v.  3),  was  not  only  a  good 
man,  but  zealously  and  eminently  good ;  his 
great  place  put  a  lustre  upon  his  goodness, 
and  gave  him  great  opportunities  of  doing 
good  ;  and  he  feared  the  Lord  from  his  youth 
(v.  12),  he  began  betimes  to  be  religious  and 
had  continued  long.  Note,  Early  piety,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  eminent  piety ;  those 
that  are  good  betimes  are  likely  to  he  very 
good  ;  he  that  feared  God  from  his  youth 
came  to  fear  him  greatly.  He  that  will 
thrive  must  rise  betimes.  But  it  is  strange 
to  find  such  an  eminently  good  man  governor 
of  Ahab's  house,  an  office  of  great  honour, 
power,  and  trust,  [l.]  It  was  strange  that  so 
wicked  a  man  as  Ahab  would  prefer  him  to 
it  and  continue  him  in  it ;  certainly  it  was 
because  he  was  a  man  of  celebrated  honesty, 
industry,  and  ingenuity,  and  one  in  whom 
he  could  repose  a  confidence,  whose  eyes  he 
could  trust  as  much  as  his  own,  as  appears 
here,  v.  5.  Joseph  and  Daniel  were  pre- 
ferred because  there  were  none  so  fit  as  they 
for  the  places  they  were  preferred  to.  Note, 
Those  who  profess  religion  should  study  to 
recommend  themselves  to  the  esteem  even 
of  those  that  are  without  by  their  integrity, 
fidelity,  and  application  to  business.  [2.]  It 
was  strange  that  so  good  a  man  as  Obadiah 
would  accept  of  preferment  in  a  court  so  ad- 
dicted to  idolatry  and  all  manner  of  wicked- 
ness. We  may  be  sure  it  was  not  made  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  him  for  preferment  that  he 
should  be  of  the  king's  religion,  that  he 
should  conform  to  the  statutes  of  Omri,  or 
the  law  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  Obadiah 
would  not  have  accepted  the  place  if  he 
could  not  have  had  it  without  bowing  the 
knee  to  Baal,  nor  was  Ahab  so  impolitic  as  to 
exclude  those  from  offices  that  were  fit  to 
serve  him,  merely  because  they  would  not 
join  with  him  in  his  devotions.  That  man 
that  is  true  to  his  God  will  be  faithful  to  his 
prince.  Obadiah  therefore  could  with  a  good 
conscience  enjoy  the  place,  and  therefore 
would  not  decline  it,  nor  give  it  up,  though 
he  foresaw  he  could  not  do  the  good  he  de- 
sired to  do  in  it.  Those  that  fear  God  need 
not  go  out  of  the  world,  bad  as  it  is.  [3.]  It 
was  strange  that  either  he  did  not  refonn 
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Abab  or  Ahab  corrupt  bim ;  but  it  seems 
tney  were  both  fixed;  he  that  was  filthy 
would  be  filthy  still,  and  he  that  was  holy 
would  be  holy  still.  Those  fear  God  greatly 
that  keep  up  the  fear  of  him  in  bad  times 
and  places  ;  thus  Obadiah  did.  God  has 
his  remnant  among  all  sorts,  high  and  low ; 
there  were  saints  in  Nero's  household,  and 
in  Ahab's. 

(2.)  This  great  good  man  used  his  power 
for  the  protection  of  God's  prophets.  He 
nid  100  of  them  in  two  caves,  when  the  per- 
secution was  hot,  and  fed  them  with  bread 
and  water,  v.  4.  He  did  not  think  it  enough 
to  fear  God  himself,  but,  having  wealth 
and  power  wherewith  to  do  it,  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  assist  and  countenance 
others  that  feared  God  ;  nor  did  he  think  his 
being  kind  to  them  would  excuse  him  from 
being  good  himself,  but  he  did  both,  he  both 
feared  God  greatly  himself  and  patronised 
those  that  feared  him  likewise.  See  how 
wonderfully  God  raises  up  friends  for  his 
ministers  and  peo])le,  for  their  shelter  in  dif- 
ficult times,  even  where  one  would  least 
expect  them.  Bread  and  water  were  now 
scarce  commodities,  yet  Obadiah  will  find  a 
competence  of  both  for  God's  ])rophets,  to 
keep  them  alive  for  service  hereafter,  though 
now  they  were  laid  aside. 

2.  When  Jezebel  cut  off  God's  prophets 
God  cut  oflf  the  necessary  provisions  by  the 
extremity  of  the  drought.  Perhaps  Jezebel 
persecuted  God's  prophets  under  pretence 
that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  judgment, 
because  Elijah  had  foretold  it.  Christianos 
ad  leones — Away  with  Christians  to  the  lions. 
But  God  made  them  know  the  contrary,  for 
the  famine  continued  till  Baal's  prophets 
were  sacrificed,  and  so  great  a  scarcity  of 
water  there  was  that  the  king  himself  and 
Obadiah  went  in  person  throughout  the  land 
to  seek  for  grass  for  the  cattle,  v.  5,  6.  Pro- 
vidence ordered  it  so,  that  Ahab  might,  with 
his  own  eyes,  see  how  bad  the  consequences 
of  this  judgment  were,  that  so  he  might  be 
the  better  inclined  to  hearken  to  Elijah,  who 
would  direct  him  into  the  only  way  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  Ahab's  care  was  not  to  lose  all 
the  beasts,  raany  being  already  lost ;  but  he 
took  no  care  about  his  soul,  not  to  lose  that ; 
he  took  a  deal  of  pains  to  seek  grass,  but  none 
to  seek  the  favour  of  God,  fencing  against 
the  effect,  l»ut  not  enquiring  how  io  remove 
the  cause.  The  land  of  Judah  lay  close  to 
the  land  of  Israel,  yet  we  find  no  complaint 
there  of  the  want  of  rain  ;  for  Judah  yet  ruled 
with  God,  and  tuas  faithful  with  the  saints 
and  i)rophets  (Hos.  xi.  12),  by  which  distinc- 
tion Israel  might  plainly  have  seen  the  ground 
of  (iod's  controversy,  when  God  caused  it  to 
rain  upon  one  city  and  not  upon  another  (Amos 
IV.  7,  8);  but  they  blinded  their  eyes,  and 
hardened  their  hearts,  and  would  not  see. 

II.   The  steps  taken  towards  redressing 
the  grievance,  by  Elijah's  appearing  again 
Ui)on  the  stage,  to  act  as  a  Tishbite,  a  con- 
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verier  or  reformer  of  Israel,  for  so  (soriift 
think)  that  title  of  his  signifies.  Turn  them 
again  to  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  from  whom 
they  have  revolted,  and  all  will  be  we.i 
quickly;  this  must  be  Elijah's  doing.  See 
Luke  i.  16,  ir. 

1.  Ahab  had  made  diligent  search  for  him 
(v.  10),  had  oflfered  rewards  to  any  one  that 
would  discover  him,  sent  spies  into  every 
tribe  and  lordship  of  his  own  dominions,  as 
some  understand  it,  or,  as  others,  into  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  and  kingdoms  that 
were  in  alliance  with  him ;  and,  when  they 
denied  that  they  knew  any  thing  of  him,  he 
would  not  believe  them  unless  they  swore  it, 
and,  as  should  seem,  promised  likewise  upon 
oath  that,  if  ever  they  found  him  amont^ 
them,  they  would  discover  him  and  deliver 
him  up.  It  should  seem,  he  made  this  dili- 
gent search  for  him,  not  so  much  that  he 
might  punish  him  for  what  he  had  done  in 
denouncing  the  judgment  as  that  he  raiglii 
obhge  him  to  undo  it  again,  by  recalling  the 
sentence,  because  he  had  said  it  should  be  ac- 
cording to  his  word,  having  such  an  opinion 
of  him  as  men  foolishly  conceive  of  witches 
(that,  if  they  can  but  compel  them  to  bless 
that  which  they  have  ])ewitched,  it  will  be 
well  again),  or  such  as  the  king  of  Moab  had 
of  Balaam.  I  incline  to  this  because  we  find, 
when  they  came  together,  Elijah,  knowing 
what  Ahab  wanted  him  for,  a])pointed  him  to 
meet  him  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  Ahab  com- 
plied with  the  appointment,  though  Elijah 
took  such  a  way  to  revoke  the  sentence  and 
bless  the  land  as  perhaps  he  little  thought  cf. 

2.  God,  at  length,  ordered  Elijah  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  Ahab,  because  the  time  had 
now  come  when  he  would  sejtd  rain  npo7i  the 
earth  (v.  1),  or  rather  upon  the  land.  Above 
two  years  he  had  lain  hid  with  the  widow  at 
Zarephath,  after  he  had  been  concealed  one 
year  by  the  brook  Cherith  ;  so  that  the  third 
year  of  his  sojourning  there,  here  spoken  of 
{v.  1),  was  the  fourth  of  the  famine,  which 
lasted  in  all  three  years  and  six  months,  as 
we  find,  Luke  iv.  25;  James  v.  17.  Such 
was  Elijah's  zeal,  no  doubt,  against  the  idola- 
try of  Baal,  and  such  his  compassion  to  his 
people,  that  he  thought  it  long  to  be  thus 
confined  to  a  corner;  yet  he  appeared  not 
till  God  bade  him  :  "  Go  and  show  thyself  to 
Ahab,  for  now  thy  hour  has  come,  even  the 
time  to  favour  Israel."  Note,  It  bodes  well 
to  any  people  when  God  calls  his  ministers 
out  of  their  corners,  and  bids  them  show 
themselves — asign  that  he  will  yive  rain  on 
the  earth;  at  least  we  may  the  better  be 
content  with  the  bread  of  affliction  while  our 
eyes  see  our  teachers,  Isa.  xxx.  20,  21. 

3.  Elijah  first  surrendered,  or  rather  dis- 
covered, himself  to  Obadiah.  He  knew,  by 
the  Spirit,  where  to  meet  him,  and  we  are 
here  told  what  passed  between  them. 

(1.)  Obadiah  saluted  him  with  great  re- 
spect, fell  on  his  face,  and  humbly  asked 


Art  thou  that  my  lord  Elijah  I 


As  he 
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had  shown  the  tenderness  of  a  father  to  the 
sons  of  the  prophets,  so  he  showed  the  re- 
verence of  a  son  to  this  father  of  the  pro- 
phets; and  by  this  made  it  appear  that  he 
did  indeed  fear  God  greatly,  that  he  did  ho- 
nour to  one  that  was  his  extraordinary  am- 
bassador and  had  a  great  interest  in  heaven. 

(2.)  Elijah,  in  answer  to  him,  [l.]  Trans- 
fers the  title  of  honour  he  gave  him  to  Ahab  : 
"  Call  him  thy  lord,  not  me ;"  that  is  a  fitter 
title  for  a  prince  than  for  a  prophet,  who  seeks 
not  honour  from  men.  Prophets  should  be 
called  seers,  and  shepherds,  and  watchmen, 
and  ministers,  rather  than  lords,  as  those  that 
mind  duty  more  than  dominion.  [2.]  He 
bids  Obadiah  go  and  tell  the  king  that  he  is 
there  to  speak  with  him :  Tell  thy  lord.  Be- 
hold, Elijah  is  forth-coming,  v.  8.  He  would 
have  the  king  know  before,  that  it  might  not 
be  a  surprise  to  him  and  that  he  might  be 
sure  it  was  the  prophet's  own  act  to  present 
himself  to  him. 

(3.)  Obadiah  begs  to  be  excused  from  car- 
rying this  message  to  Ahab,  for  it  might 
prove  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth,  [l.] 
He  tells  Elijah  what  great  search  Ahab  had 
made  for  him  and  how  much  his  heart  was 
upon  it  to  find  him  out,  v.  10.  [2.]  He  takes 
it  for  granted  that  Elijah  would  again  with- 
draw {v.  12):  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall 
carry  thee  (as  it  is  likely  he  had  done  some- 
times, when  Ahab  thought  he  had  been  sure 
of  him)  whither  I  know  not.  See  2  Kings  ii. 
16.  He  thought  Elijah  was  not  in  good 
earnest  when  he  bade  him  tell  Ahab  where 
he  was,  but  intended  only  to  expose  the  im- 
potency  of  his  malice;  for  he  knew  Ahab 
was  not  worthy  to  receive  any  kindness  from 
the  prophet  and  it  was  not  fit  that  the  pro- 
phet should  receive  any  mischief  from  him. 
[3.]  He  is  sure  Ahab  would  be  so  enraged  at 
the  disappointment  that  he  would  put  him 
to  death  for  making  a  fool  of  him,  or  for  not 
laying  hands  on  Elijah  himself,  when  he  had 
him  in  his  reach,  r.  12.  Tyrants  and  perse- 
cutors, in  their  passion,  are  often  unreason- 
ably outrageous,  even  towards  their  friends 
and  confidants.  [4.]  He  pleads  that  he  did 
not  deserve  to  be  thus  exposed,  and  put  in 
peril  of  his  life :  What  have  I  said  amiss  ? 
V.  9.  Nay  (v.  13),  Was  it  not  told  my  lord 
how  I  hid  the  prophets  ?  He  mentions  this, 
not  in  pride  or  ostentation,  but  to  convince 
Elijah  that  though  he  was  Ahab's  servant  he 
was  not  in  his  interest,  and  therefore  de- 
served not  to  be  bantered  as  one  of  the  tools 
of  his  persecution.  He  that  had  protected 
so  many  prophets,  he  hoped,  should  not  have 
his  own  life  hazarded  by  so  great  a  prophet. 

(4.)  Elijah  satisfied  him  that  he  might  with 
safety  deliver  this  message  to  Ahab,  by  as- 
suring him,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would,  this 
very  day,  present  himself  to  Ahab,  v.  15. 
Let  but  Obadiah  know  that  he  spoke  seriously 
and  really  intended  it,  and  he  will  make  no 
scruple  to  carry  the  message  to  Ahab.  Elijah 
swears  by  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  has  all 
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power  in  his  hands,  and  is  therefore  able  to 
protect  his  servants  against  all  the  powers  of 
hell  and  earth. 

(5.)  Notice  is  hereby  soon  brought  to  Ahab 
that  Elijah  had  sent  him  a  chdlenge  to  meet 
him  immediately  at  such  a  place,  and  Ahab 
accepts  the  challenge :  He  went  to  meet  Elijah, 
V.  16.  We  may  suppose  it  was  a  great  sur- 
prise to  Ahab  to  hear  that  Elijah,  whom  he 
had  so  long  sought  and  not  found,  was  now 
found  without  seeking.  He  went  in  quest 
of  grass,  and  found  him  from  whose  word, 
at  God's  mouth,  he  must  expect  rain.  Yet 
his  guilty  conscience  gave  him  httle  reason 
to  hope  for  it,  but,  rather,  to  fear  some  other 
more  dreadful  judgment.  Had  he,  by  his 
spies,  surprised  Elijah,  he  would  have  tri- 
umphed over  him ;  but,  now  that  he  was  thus 
surprised  by  him,  we  may  suppose  he  even 
trembled  to  look  him  in  the  face,  hated  him, 
and  yet  feared  him,  as  Herod  did  John. 

17  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab 
saw  Elijah,  that  Ahab  said  unto  him, 
Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel  ? 

18  And  he  answered,  I  have  not 
troubled  Israel;  but  thou,  and  thy 
father's  house,  in  that  ye  have  for- 
saken the  commandments  of  the 
Lord,  and  thouhast  followed  Baalim. 

19  Now  therefore  send,  and  gather 
to  me  all  Israel  unto  mount  Carmel, 
and  the  prophets  of  Baal  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  the  prophets  of 
the  groves  four  hundred,  which  eat 
at  Jezebel's  table.  20  So  Ahab  sent 
unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
gathered  the  prophets  together  unto 
mount  Carmel. 

We  have  here  the  meeting  between  Ahab 
and  Elijah,  as  bad  a  king  as  ever  the  world 
was  plagued  with  and  as  good  a  prophet  as 
ever  the  church  was  blessed  with.  1.  Ahab, 
like  himself,  basely  accused  Elijah.  He  durst 
not  strike  him,  remembering  that  Jeroboam's 
hand  withered  when  it  was  stretched  out . 
against  a  prophet,  but  gave  him  bad  language, 
which  was  no  less  an  affront  to  him  that  sent 
him.  It  was  a  very  coarse  compliment  with 
which  he  accosted  him  at  the  first  word : 
Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel?  v.  17. 
How  unlike  was  this  to  that  with  which  his 
servant  Obadiah  saluted  him  {v.  7) :  Art  thou 
that  my  lord  Elijah  ?  Obadiah  feared  God 
greatly ;  Ahab  had  sold  himself  to  work 
wickedness ;  and  both  discovered  their  cha- 
racter by  the  manner  of  their  address  to  the 
prophet.  One  may  guess  how  people  stand 
aflfected  to  God  by  observing  how  they  stand 
affected  to  his  people  and  ministers.  Elijah 
now  came  to  bring  blessings  to  Israel,  tidings 
of  the  return  of  the  rain ;  yet  he  was  tlms 
affronted.  Had  it  been  true  that  he  was  the 
troubler  of  Israel,  Ahab,  as  king,  would  have 
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been  bound  to  animadvert  upon  him 
are  those  who  trouble  Israel  by  their  wicked- 
ness, whom  the  conservators  of  the  public 
peace  are  concerned  to  enquire  after.  But  it 
was  utterly  false  concerning  Elijah;  so  far 
was  he  from  being  an  enemy  to  Israel's  wel- 
fare that  he  was  the  stay  of  it,  the  chariots 
and  horsemen  of  Israel.  Note,  It  has  been 
the  lot  of  the  best  and  most  useful  men  to 
be  called  and  counted  the  troublers  of  the 
land,  and  to  be  run  down  as  public  grievances. 
Even  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  thus  mis- 
represented, Acts  xvii.  6.  2.  Elijah,  like 
himself,  boldly  returned  the  charge  upon  the 
king,  and  proved  it  upon  him,  that  he  was 
the  trouhler  of  Israel,  v.  18.  Elijah  is  not 
the  Achan  :  "  I  have  not  troubled  Israel,  have 
neither  done  them  any  wrong  nor  designed 
them  any  hurt."  Those  that  procure  God's 
judgments  do  the  mischief,  not  he  that 
merely  foretels  them  and  gives  warning  of 
them,  that  the  nation  may  repent  and  pre- 
vent them.  I  would  have  healed  Israel,  but 
they  would  not  he  healed.  Ahab  is  the  Achan, 
the  troubler,  who  follows  Baalim,  those  ac- 
cursed things.  Nothing  creates  more  trouble 
to  a  land  than  the  impiety  and  profaneness 
of  princes  and  their  families.  3.  As  one 
having  authority  immediately  from  the  King 
of  kings,  he  ordered  a  convention  of  the 
states  to  be  forthwith  summoned  to  meet  at 
Mount  Carmel,  where  there  had  been  an 
altar  built  to  God,  v.  30.  Probably  on  that 
mountain  they  had  an  eminent  high  place, 
where  formerly  the  pure  worship  of  God  had 
been  kept  up  as  well  as  it  could  be  any 
where  but  at  Jerusalem.  Thither  all  Israel 
must  come,  to  give  Elijah  the  meeting ;  and 
the  prophets  of  Baal  who  were  dispersed  all 
the  country  over,  with  those  of  the  groves 
who  were  Jezebel's  domestic  chaplains,  must 
there  make  their  personal  appearance.  4. 
Ahab  issued  out  writs  accordingly,  for  the 
convening  of  this  great  assembly  {v.  20), 
either  because  he  feared  Elijah  and  durst  not 
oppose  him  (Saul  stood  in  awe  of  Samuel 
more  than  of  God),  or  because  he  hoped 
Elijah  would  bless  the  land,  and  speak  the 
word  that  they  might  have  rain,  and  upon 
those  terms  they  would  be  all  at  his  beck. 
Those  that  slighted  and  hated  his  counsels 
would  gladly  be  beholden  to  him  for  his 
prayers.  Now  God  made  those  who  said  they 
were  Jews  and  were  not,  hut  were  of  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan,  to  come,  and,  in  effect,  to 
worship  at  his  feet,  and  to  know  that  God  had 
loved  him.  Rev.  iii.  9. 

21  And  Elijah  came  unto  all  the 
people,  and  said,  How  long  halt  ye 
hetween  two  opinions  ?  if  the  Lord 
be  God,  follow  him  :  but  if  Baal,  then 
follow  him.  And  the  people  answered 
him  not  a  word.  22  Then  said  Eli- 
jah unto  the  people,  I,  even  I  only, 
remain  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  ;  but 
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There  Baal's  prophets  are  four  hundred  and 


fifty  men.  23  Let  them  therefore 
give  us  two  bullocks ;  and  let  them 
choose  one  bullock  for  themselves, 
and  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  lay  it  on 
wood,  and  put  no  fire  under :  and  I 
will  dress  the  other  bullock,  and  lay 
it  on  wood,  and  put  no  fire  under: 
24  And  call  ye  on  the  name  of  your 
gods,  and  I  will  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  :  and  the  God  that  an- 
swereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  God.  And 
all  the  people  answered  and  said,  It 
is  well  spoken.  25  And  Elijah  said 
unto  the  prophets  of  Baal,  Choose 
you  one  bullock  for  yourselves,  and 
dress  it  first ;  for  ye  are  many  ;  and 
call  on  the  name  of  your  gods,  but 
put  no  fire  under.  26  And  they  took 
the  bullock  which  was  given  them, 
and  they  dressed  it,  and  called  on 
the  name  of  Baal  from  morning  even 
until  noon,  saying,  O  Baal,  hear  us. 
But  there  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that 
answered.  And  they  leaped  upon  the 
altar  which  was  made.  27  And  it 
came  to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah 
mocked  them,  and  said,  Cry  aloud : 
for  he  is  a  god ;  either  he  is  talking, 
or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  jour- 
ney, or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and 
must  be  awaked.  28  And  they  cried 
aloud,  and  cut  themselves  after  their 
manner  with  knives  and  lancets,  till 
the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them.  29 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  midday 
was  past,  and  they  prophesied  until 
the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  evenimj 
sacrifice,  that  there  was  neither  voice, 
nor  any  to  answer,  nor  any  that  re- 
garded. 30  And  Elijah  said  unto  all 
the  people.  Come  near  unto  me.  And 
all  the  people  came  near  unto  him. 
And  he  repaired  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  that  was  broken  down.  31 
And  Elijah  took  twelve  stones,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  tribes 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  unto  whom  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came,  saying,  Is- 
rael shall  be  thy  name :  32  And 
with  the  stones  he  built  an  altar  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  :  and  he  made 
a  trench  about  the  altar,  as  great  as 
would  contain  two  measures  of  seed. 
33  And  he  put  the  wood  in  order 
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and  cut  the  bullock  in  pieces,  and 
laid  him  on  the  wood,  and  said,  Fill 
four  barrels  with  water,  and  pour  it 
on  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  on  the 
wood.  34  And  he  said,  Do  it  the 
second  time.  And  they  did  it  the 
second  time.  And  he  said,  Do  it  the 
third  time.  And  they  did  it  the  third 
time.  35  And  the  water  ran  round 
about  the  altar;  and  he  filled  the 
trench  also  with  water.  36  And  it 
came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  offer- 
ing of  the  evening  sacrifice,  that  Eli- 
jah the  prophet  came  near,  and  said, 
Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
of  Israel,  let  it  be  known  this  day 
that  thou  art  God  in  Israel,  and  that 
I  am  thy  servant,  and  that  I  have 
done  all  these  things  at  thy  word.  37 
Hear  me,  O  Lord,  hear  me,  that  this 
people  may  know  that  thou  art  the 
Lord  God,  and  that  thou  hast  turned 
their  heart  back  again.  38  Then  the 
fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed 
the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and 
the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and  licked 
up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench. 
39  And  when  all  the  people  saw  it, 
they  fell  on  their  faces :  and  they 
said.  The  Lord,  he  is  the  God ;  the 
Lord,  he  is  the  God.  40  And  Eli- 
jah said  unto  them.  Take  the  prophets 
of  Baal ;  let  not  one  of  them  escape. 
And  they  took  them :  and  Elijah 
brought  them  down  to  the  brook 
Kishon,  and  slew  them  there. 

Ahab  and  the  people  expected  that  Elijah 
would,  in  this  solemn  assembly,  bless  the  land, 
and  pray  for  rain  ;  but  he  had  other  work  to 
do  first.  The  people  must  be  brought  to  re- 
pent and  reform,  and  then  they  may  look  for 
the  removal  of  the  judgment,  but  not  till 
then.  This  is  the  right  method.  God  will 
first  prepare  our  heart,  and  then  cause  his 
ear  to  hear,  will  first  turn  us  to  him,  and  then 
turn  to  us,  Ps.  x.  1 7 ;  Ixxx.  3.  Deserters 
must  not  look  for  God's  favour  till  they  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance.  Elijah  might  have 
looked  for  rain  seventy  times  seven  times, 
and  not  have  seen  it,  if  he  had  not  thus  begun 
his  work  at  the  right  end.  Three  years  and 
a  half  s  famine  would  not  bring  them  back 
to  God.  Elijah  would  endeavour  to  convince 
their  judgments,  and  no  doubt  it  was  by  spe- 
cial warrant  and  direction  from  heaven  that 
he  put  the  controversy  between  God  and  Baal 
upon  a  public  trial.  It  was  great  condescen- 
sion in  God  that  he  would  suffer  so  plain  a 
case  tobe  disputed,  and  would  permit  Baal 
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to  be  a  competitor  with  him ;  but  thus  God 
would  have  every  mouth  to  be  stopped  and 
all  flesh  to  become  silent  before  him.  God's 
cause  is  so  incontestably  just  that  it  needs 
not  fear  to  have  the  evidences  of  its  equity 
searched  into  and  weighed. 

1.  Elijah  reproved  the  people  for  mixing 
the  worship  of  God  and  the  worship  of  Baal 
together.  Not  only  some  Israelites  worship- 
ped God  and  others  Baal,  but  the  same 
Israelites  sometimes  worshipped  one  and 
sometimes  the  other.  This  he  calls  (o.  21) 
halting  between  two  opinions,  or  thoughts. 
They  worshipped  God  to  please  the  prophets, 
but  worshipped  Baal  to  please  Jezebel  and 
curryfavour  at  court.  They  thought  to  trim 
the  matter,  and  play  on  both  sides,  as  the 
Samaritans,  2  Kings  xvii.  33.  Now  Elijah 
shows  them  the  absurdity  of  this.  He  does 
not  insist  upon  their  relation  to  Jehovah — 
"  Is  he  not  yours,  and  the  God  of  your 
fathers,  while  Baal  is  the  god  of  the  Sidonians  ? 
And  will  a  nation  change  their  god .?"  Jer.  ii. 
11.  No,  he  waives  the  prescription,  and 
enters  upon  the  merits  of  the  cause : — *'  There 
can  be  but  one  God,  but  one  infinite  and  but 
one  supreme:  there  needs  but  one  God,  one 
omnipotent,  one  all-sufficient.  What  oc- 
casion for  addition  to  that  which  is  perfect  ? 
Now  if,  upon  trial,  it  appears  that  Baal  is 
that  one  infinite  omnipotent  Being,  that  one 
supreme  Lord  and  all-sufficient  benefactor, 
you  ought  to  renounce  Jehovah  and  cleave 
to  Baal  only :  but,  if  Jehovah  be  that  one 
God,  Baal  is  a  cheat,  and  you  must  have  no 
more  to  do  with  him."  Note,  1.  It  is  a  very 
bad  thing  to  halt  between  God  and  Baal.  "  In 
reconcilable  diflferences  (says  bishop  Hall) 
nothing  more  safe  than  indifferency  both  of 
practice  and  opinion;  but,  in  cases  of  such 
necessary  hostility  as  betwixt  God  and  Baal, 
he  that  is  not  with  God  is  against  him."  Com- 
pare Mark  ix.  38,  39,  with  Matt.  xii.  30. 
The  service  of  God  and  the  service  of  sin, 
the  dominion  of  Christ  and  the  dominion  of 
our  lusts,  these  are  the  two  thoughts  which 
it  is  dangerous  halting  between.  Those  halt 
between  them  that  are  unresolved  under  their 
convictions,  unstable  and  unsteady  in  their 
purposes,  promise  fair,  but  do  not  perform, 
begin  well,  but  do  not  hold  on,  that  are  in- 
consistent with  themselves,  or  indiflferent  and 
lukewarm  in  that  which  is  good.  Their 
heart  is  divided  (Hos.  x.  2),  whereas  God  will 
have  all  or  none.  2.  We  are  fairly  put  to 
our  choice  whom  we  will  serve.  Josh.  xxiv.  15. 
If  we  can  find  one  that  has  more  right  to  us, 
or  will  be  a  better  master  to  us,  than  God, 
we  may  take  him  at  our  peril.  God  demands 
no  more  from  us  than  he  can  make  out  z 
title  to.  To  this  fair  proposal  of  the  case, 
which  Elijah  here  makes,  the  people  knew 
not  what  to  say:  They  answered  him  not  a 
word.  They  could  say  nothing  to  justify 
themselves,  and  they  would  say  nothing  to 
condemn  themselves,  but,  as  people  con- 
founded, let  him  say  what  he  would. 
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II.  He  proposed  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
fair  trial ;  and  it  was  so  much  the  fairer  be- 
cause Baal  had  all  the  external  advantages 
on  his  side.  The  king  and  court  were  all 
for  Baal;  so  was  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  managers  of  Baal's  cause  were  450  men, 
fat  and  well  fed  (v.  22),  besides  400  more, 
their  supporters  or  seconds,  v.  19-  The 
manager  of  God's  cause  was  but  one  man, 
lately  a  poor  exile,  hardly  kept  from  starving ; 
80  that  God's  cause  has  nothing  to  support 
it  but  its  own  right.  However,  it  is  put  to 
this  experiment,  "  Let  each  side  prepare  a 
sacrifice,  and  pray  to  its  God,  and  the  God 
that  answereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  Godj  if 
neither  shall  thus  answer,  let  the  people  turn 
Atheists  ;  if  both,  let  them  continue  to  halt 
between  two."  Elijah,  doubtless,  had  a  spe- 
cial commission  from  God  to  put  it  to  this 
test,  otherwise  he  would  have  tempted  God 
and  affronted  religion ;  but  the  case  was  ex- 
traordinary, and  the  judgment  upon  it  would 
be  of  use,  not  only  then,  but  in  all  ages.  It 
is  an  instance  of  the  courage  of  Elijah  that 
he  durst  stand  alone  in  the  cause  of  God 
against  such  powers  and  numbers ;  and  the 
issue  encourages  all  God's  witnesses  and  ad- 
vocates never  to  fear  the  face  of  man.  Elijah 
does  not  say,  "  The  God  that  answers  by 
water"  (though  that  was  the  thing  the  coun- 
try needed),  but  "  that  answers  by  fire,  let 
him  be  God;"  because  the  atonement  was  to 
be  made  by  sacrifice,  before  the  judgment 
could  be  removed  in  mercy.  The  God  there- 
fore that  has  power  to  pardon  sin,  and  to 
signify  it  by  consuming  the  sin-ofFering, 
must  needs  be  the  God  that  can  reheve  us 
against  the  calamity.  He  that  can  give  fire 
can  give  rain ;  see  Matt.  ix.  2,  6. 

III.  The  people  join  issue  with  him  :  It  is 
well  spoken,  v.  24.  They  allow  the  proposal 
to  be  fair  and  unexceptionable.  "  God  has 
often  answered  by  fire ;  if  Baal  cannot  do  so, 
let  him  be  cast  out  for  a  usurper,"  They 
were  very  desirous  to  see  the  experiment 
tried,  and  seemed  resolved  to  abide  by  the 
issue,  whatever  it  should  be.  Those  that 
were  firm  for  God  doubted  not  but  it  would 
end  to  his  honour ;  those  that  were  indifferent 
were  willing  to  be  determined ;  and  Ahab 
and  the  prophets  of  Baal  durst  not  oppose 
for  fear  of  the  people,  and  hoped  that  either 
they  could  obtain  fire  from  heaven  (though 
they  never  had  yet),  and  the  rather  because, 
as  some  think,  they  worshipped  the  sun  in 
Baal,  or  that  Elijah  could  not,  because  not 
at  the  temple,  where  God  was  wont  thus  to 
manifest  his  glory.  If,  in  this  trial,  they 
could  but  bring  it  to  a  drawn  battle,  their 
other  advantages  would  give  them  the  victory. 
Let  it  go  on  therefore  to  a  trial. 

IV.  The  prophets  of  Baal  try  first,  but  in 
vain,  with  their  god.  They  covet  the  pre- 
cedency, not  only  for  the  honour  of  it,  but 
that,  if  they  can  but  in  the  least  seem  to  gain 
their  point,  Elijah  may  not  be  admitted  to 
make  the  trial.     Elijah  allows  it  to  them  (v. 
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25),  gives  them  the  lead  for  their  greater  con- 
fusion ;  only,  knowing  that  the  working  of 
Satan  is  with  lying  wonders,  he  takes  care 
to  prevent  a  fraud :  Be  sure  to  put  no  fire 
under.     Now  in  their  experiment  observe, 

1.  How  importunate  and  noisy  the  pro- 
phets of  Baal  were  in  their  applications  to 
him.  They  got  their  sacrifices  ready;  and 
we  may  well  imagine  what  a  noise  450  men 
made,  when  they  cried  as  one  man,  and  with 
all  their  might,  0  Baal !  hear  us,  0  Baal  / 
answer  usj  as  it  is  in  the  margin:  and  this 
for  some  hours  together,  longer  than  Diana's 
worshippers  made  their  cry.  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians,  Acts  xix.  34.  How  sense- 
less, how  brutish,  were  they  in  their  addresses 
to  Baal  1  (1.)  Like  fools,  they  leaped  upon 
the  altar,  as  if  they  would  themselves  be- 
come sacrifices  with  their  bullock;  or  thus 
they  expressed  their  great  earnestness  of 
mind.  They  leaped  up  and  down,  or  danced 
about  the  altar  (so  some) :  they  hoped,  by 
their  dancing,  to  please  their  deity,  as  He- 
rodias  did  Herod,  and  so  to  obtain  their  re- 
quest. (2.)  Like  madmen  they  cut  themselves 
in  pieces  with  knives  and  lancets  (v.  28)  for 
vexation  that  they  were  not  answered,  or  in 
a  sort  of  prophetic  fury,  hoping  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  their  god  by  offering  to  him  their 
own  blood,  when  they  could  not  obtain  it 
with  the  blood  of  their  bullock.  God  never 
required  his  worshippers  thus  to  honour  him ; 
but  the  service  of  the  devil,  though  in  some 
instances  it  pleases  and  pampers  the  body, 
yet  in  other  things  it  is  really  cruel  to  it,  as 
in  envy  and  drunkenness.  It  seems,  this  was 
the  manner  of  the  worshippers  of  Baal.  God 
expressly  forbade  his  worshippers  to  cut 
themselves,  Deut.  xiv.  1.  He  insists  upon 
it  that  we  mortify  our  lusts  and  corruptions ; 
but  corporeal  penances  and  severities,  such 
as  the  Papists  use,  which  have  no  tendency 
to  that,  are  no  pleasure  to  him.  Who  has 
required  these  things  at  your  hands  ? 

2.  How  sharp  Elijah  was  upon  them,  v. 
27.  He  stood  by  them,  and  patiently  heard 
them  for  so  many  hours  praying  to  an  idol, 
yet  with  secret  indignation  and  disdain  ;  and 
at  noon,  when  the  sun  was  at  the  hottest,  and 
they  too  expecting  fire  (then  if  ever),  he  uj)- 
braided  them  with  their  folly ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  gravity  of  his  oflfice,  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  work  he  had  before  him, 
bantered  them  :  "  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god, 
a  goodly  god  that  cannot  be  made  to  hear 
without  all  this  clamour.  Surely  you  think 
he  is  talking  or  meditating  (as  the  word  is) 
or  he  is  pursuing  some  deep  thoughts,  (in  a 
brown  study,  as  we  say),  thinking  of  some- 
what else  and  not  minding  his  own  matter, 
when  not  your  credit  only,  but  all  his  honour 
lies  at  stake,  and  his  interest  in  Israel.  His 
new  conquest  will  be  lost  if  he  do  not  look 
about  him  quickly."  Note,  The  worship  of 
idols  is  a  most  ridiculous  thing,  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  represent  it  so  and  expose  it  to 
"scorn.     This  will,  by  no  means,  justify  those 
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who  ridicule  the  worshippers  of  God  in  Christ 
because  the  worship  is  not  performed  just  in 
their  way.  Baal's  prophets  were  so  far  from 
bein^  convinced  and  put  to  shame  by  the 
just  reproach  Elijah  cast  upon  them  that  it 
made  them  the  more  violent  and  led  them  to 
act  more  ridiculously.  A  deceived  heart  had 
turned  them  aside,  they  could  not  deliver  their 
souls  by  saying,  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  our  right 
hand  ? 

3.  How  deaf  Baal  was  to  them.  Elijah 
did  not  interrupt  them,  but  let  them  go  on 
till  they  were  tired,  and  quite  despaired  of 
success,  which  was  not  till  the  time  of  the 
evening  sacrifice,  v.  29.  During  all  that  time 
some  of  them  prayed,  while  others  of  them 
prophesied,  sang  hymns,  perhaps  to  the  praise 
of  Baal,  or  rather  encouraged  those  that  were 
praying  to  proceed,  telling  them  that  Baal 
would  answer  them  at  last ;  but  there  was  no 
answer,  nor  any  that  regarded.  Idols  could 
do  neither  good  nor  evil.  The  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  if  God  had  permitted  him, 
could  have  caused  fire  to  come  down  from 
heaven  on  this  occasion,  and  gladly  would 
have  done  it  for  the  support  of  his  Baal.  We 
find  that  the  beast  which  deceives  the  world 
does  it.  He  makethfire  come  down  from  hea- 
ven in  the  sight  of  men  and  so  deceiveth  them, 
Rev.  xiii.  13,  14.  But  God  would  not  suffer 
the  devil  to  do  it  now,  because  the  trial  of 
his  title  was  put  on  that  issue  by  consent  of 
parties. 

V.  Elijah  soon  obtains  from  his  God  an 
answer  by  fire.  The  Baalites  are  forced  to 
give  up  their  cause,  and  now  it  is  Elijah's 
turn  to  produce  his.  Let  us  see  if  he  speed 
better. 

1.  He  fitted  up  an  .altar.  He  would  not 
make  use  of  theirs,  which  had  been  polluted 
with  their  prayers  to  Baal,  but,  finding  the 
ruins  of  an  altar  there,  which  had  formerly 
been  used  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  he  chose 
to  repair  that  {v.  30),  to  intimate  to  them 
that  he  was  not  about  to  introduce  any  new 
religion,  but  to  revive  the  faith  and  worship 
of  their  fathers'  God,  and  reduce  them  to 
their  first  love,  their  first  works.  He  could 
not  bring  them  to  the  altar  at  Jerusalem  un- 
less he  could  unite  the  two  kingdoms  again 
(which,  for  correction  to  both,  God  designed 
should  not  now  be  done),  therefore,  by  bis 
prophetic  authority,  he  builds  an  altar  on 
Mount  Carrael,  and  so  owns  that  which  had 
formerly  been  built  there.  When  we  cannot 
carry  a  reformation  so  far  as  we  would  we 
must  do  what  we  can,  andrather  comply  with 
some  corruptions  than  not  do  our  utmost 
towards  the  extirpation  of  Baal.  He  repaired 
this  altar  with  twelve  stones,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  twelve  tribes,  v.  il.  Though 
ten  of  the  tribes  had  revolted  to  Baal,  he 
would  look  upon  them  as  belonging  to  God 
still,  by  virtue  of  the  ancient  covenant  with 
their  fathers  :  and,  though  those  ten  were  un- 
happily divided  from  the  other  two  in  civil 
interest,  yet  in  the  worship  of  the  God  of 


XVHL  Elijah's  trial  of  the  false  prophets. 
Israel  they  had  communion  with  each  other, 
and  they  twelve  were  one.  Mention  is  made 
of  God's  calUng  their  father  Jacob  by  the 
name  of  Israel,  a  prince  with  God  {v.  31),  to 
shame  his  degenerate  seed,  who  worshipped 
a  god  which  they  saw  could  not  hear  nor 
answer  them,  and  to  encourage  the  prophet 
who  was  now  to  wrestle  with  God  as  Jacob 
did;  he  also  shall  be  a  prince  %vith  God. 
Ps.  xxiv.  6,  Thy  face,  0  Jacob!  Hos.  xii.  4. 
There  he  spoke  with  us. 

2.  Having  built  his  altar  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  (v.  32),  by  direction  from  him  and 
with  an  eye  to  him,  and  not  for  his  own 
honour,  he  prepared  his  sacrifice,  v.  33. 
Behold  the  bullock  and  the  wood  ;  but  where 
is  the  fire  ?  Gen.  xxii.  7,  8.  God  will  provide 
himself  fire.  If  we,  in  sincerity,  offer  our 
hearts  to  God,  he  will,  by  his  grace,  kindle  a 
holy  fire  in  them.  Elijah  was  no  priest,  nor 
were  his  attendants  Levites.  Carmel  had  nei- 
ther tabernacle  nor  temple ;  it  was  a  great  way 
distant  from  the  ark  of  the  testimony  and 
the  place  God  had  chosen  ;  this  was  not  the 
altar  that  sanctified  the  gift;  yet  never  was 
any  sacrifice  more  acceptable  to  God  than 
this.  The  particular  Levitical  institutions 
were  so  often  dispensed  with  (as  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  Samuel's  time,  and  now)  that 
one  would  be  tempted  to  think  they  were 
more  designed  for  types  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  evangelical  anti-types  than  for  laws  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  strict  observance  of  them. 
Their  perishing  thus  in  the  using,  as  the 
apostle  speaks  of  them  (Col.  ii.  22),  was  to 
intimate  the  utter  abolition  of  them  after  a 
little  while,  Heb.  viii.  13. 

3.  He  ordered  abundance  of  water  to  be 
poured  upon  his  altar,  which  he  had  prepared 
a  trench  for  the  reception  of  {v.  32),  and, 
some  think,  made  the  altar  hollow.  Twelve 
barrels  of  water  (})robably  sea-water,  for  the 
sea  was  near,  and  so  much  fresh  water  in 
this  time  of  drought  was  too  precious  for 
him  to  be  so  prodigal  of  it),  thrice  four,  he 
poured  upon  his  sacrifice,  to  prevent  the  sus- 
picion of  any  fire  under  (for,  if  there  had 
been  any,  this  would  have  put  it  out),  and  to 
make  the  expected  miracle  the  more  illus- 
trious. 

4.  He  then  solemnly  addressed  himself  to 
God  by  prayer  before  his  altar,  humbly  be- 
seeching him  to  turn  to  ashes  his  burnt-offer- 
ing (as  the  phrase  is,  Ps.  xx.  3),  and  to  tes- 
tify his  acceptance  of  it.  His  prayer  was 
not  long,  for  he  used  no  vain  repetitions, 
nor  thought  he  should  be  heard  for  his  much 
speaking  ;  but  it  was  very  grave  and  com- 
posed, and  showed  his  mind  to  be  calm  and 
sedate,  and  far  from  the  heats  and  disorders 
that  Baal's  prophets  were  in,  v.  36,  37. 
Though  he  was  not  at  the  place  appointed, 
he  chose  the  appointed  time  of  the  offering 
of  the  evening  sacrifice,  thereby  to  testify  his 
communion  with  the  altar  at  Jerusalem. 
Though  he  expected  an  answer  by  fire,  yet 
he  came  near  to  the  altar  with  boldness,  and 
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feared  not  that  fire.  He  addressed  himself 
to  God  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Israel,  acting  faith  on  God's  ancient  cove- 
nant, and  reminding  people  too  (for  prayer 
may  prevail)  of  their  relation  both  to  God  and 
to  the  patriarchs.  Two  things  he  pleads  here : 
— (1.)  The  glory  of  God:  "Lord,  hear  rae, 
and  answer  me,  that  it  may  be  known  (for  it 
is  now  by  the  most  denied  or  forgotten)  that 
thou  art  God  in  Israel,  to  whom  alone  the 
homage  and  devotion  of  Israel  are  due,  and 
that  I  am  thy  servant,  and  do  all  that  I  have 
done,  am  doing,  and  shall  do,  as  thy  agent, 
at  thy  word,  and  not  to  gratify  any  humour 
or  passion  of  my  own.  Thou  employest  me  ; 
Lord,  make  it  appear  that  thou  dost  so ;" 
see  Num.  xvi.  28,  29.  Elijah  sought  not 
his  own  glory  but  in  subserviency  to  God's, 
and  for  his  own  necessary  vindication.  (2.) 
The  edification  of  the  people  :  "  That  they 
may  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord,  and  may 
e.Tperience  thy  grace,  turning  their  heart,  by 
this  miracle,  as  a  means,  back  again  to  thee, 
in  order  to  thy  return  in  a  way  of  mercy  to 
them." 

5.  God  immediately  answered  him  by  fire, 
V.  38.  Elijah's  God  was  neither  talking  nor 
pursuing,  needed  not  to  be  either  awakened 
or  quickened ;  while  he  was  yet  speaking, 
the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  not  only,  as  at 
other  times  (Lev.  ix.  24 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  26 ; 
2  Chron.  vii.  1)  consumed  the  sacrifice  and 
the  wood,  in  token  of  God's  acceptance  of 
the  offering,  but  licked  up  all  the  water  in 
the  trench,  exhaling  that,  and  drawing  it  up 
as  a  vapour,  in  order  to  the  intended  rain, 
which  was  to  be  the  fruit  of  this  sacrifice 
and  prayer,  more  than  the  product  of  natural 
causes.  Compare  Ps.  cxxxv.  7.  He  causeth 
vapours  to  ascend,  and  maketh  liglitnings  for 
the  rain  :  for  this  rain  he  did  both.  As  for 
those  who  fall  as  victims  to  the  fire  of  God's 
wrath,  no  water  can  shelter  them  from  it, 
any  more  than  briers  or  thorns,  Isa.  xxvii. 
4,  5.  But  this  was  not  all ;  to  complete  the 
miracle,  the  fire  consumed  the  stones  of  the 
altar,  and  the  very  dust,  to  show  that  it  was 
no  ordinary  fire,  and  perhaps  to  intimate 
that,  though  God  accepted  this  occasional 
sacrifice  from  this  altar,  yet  for  the  future 
they  ought  to  demolish  all  the  altars  on  their 
high  places,  and,  for  their  constant  sacrifices, 
make  use  of  that  at  Jerusalem  only.  Moses's 
altar  and  Solomon's  were  consecrated  by  the 
fire  from  heaven ;  but  this  was  destroyed, 
because  no  more  to  be  used.  We  may  well 
imagine  what  a  terror  the  fire  struck  on 
guilty  Ahab  and  all  the  worshippers  of  Baal, 
and  how  they  fled  from  it  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  they  could,  saying.  Lest  it  consume  us  also, 
alluding  to  Num.  xvi.  34. 

VI.  Wiiat  was  the  result  of  this  fair  trial. 
The  prophets  of  Baal  had  failed  in  their 
proof,  and  could  give  no  evidence  at  all  to 
make  out  their  pretensions  on  behalf  of  their 
god,  but  were  perfectly  non-suited  Elijah 
bad,  by  the  most  convincing  and  undeniable 
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evidence,  proved  his  claims  on  behalf  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  And  now,  1 .  The  people,  as 
the  jury,  gave  in  their  verdict  upon  the  trial, 
and  they  are  all  agreed  in  it ;  the  case  is  so 
plain  that  they  need  not  go  from  the  bar  to 
consider  of  their  verdict  or  consult  about  it : 
They  fell  on  their  faces,  and  all,  as  one  man, 
said,  "  Jehovah,  he  is  the  God,  and  not  Baal ; 
we  are  convinced  and  satisfied  of  it:  Jeho- 
vah, he  is  the  God"  (v.  39),  whence,  one 
would  think,  they  should  have  inferred,  "If 
he  be  the  God,  he  shall  be  our  God,  and  we 
will  serve  him  only,"  as  Josh,  xxiv.  24. 
Some,  we  hope,  had  their  hearts  thus  turned 
back,  but  the  generality  of  them  were  con- 
vinced only,  not  converted,  yielded  to  the 
truth  of  God,  that  he  is  the  God,  but  con- 
sented not  to  his  covenant,  that  he  should 
be  theirs.  Blessed  are  those  that  have  not 
seen  ,what  they  saw  and  yet  have  believed 
and  been  wrought  upon  by  it  more  than 
those  that  saw  it.  Let  it  for  ever  be  looked 
upon  as  a  point  adjudged  against  all  pre- 
tenders (for  it  was  carried,  upon  a  full  hear- 
ing,  against  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
threatening  competitors  that  ever  the  God 
of  Israel  was  affronted  by)  that  Jehovah,  he 
is  God,  God  alone.  2,  The  prophets  of 
Baal,  as  criminals,  are  seized,  condemned, 
and  executed,  according  to  law,  v.  40.  If 
Jehovah  be  the  true  God,  Baal  is  a  false 
God,  to  whom  these  IsraeUtes  had  revolted, 
and  seduced  others  to  the  worship  of  him ; 
and  therefore,  by  the  express  law  of  God, 
they  were  to  be  put  to  death,  Deut.  xiii.  1 — 
11.  There  needed  no  proof  of  the  fact ;  all 
Israel  were  witnesses  of  it .  and  therefore 
Elijah  (acting  still  by  an  extraordinary  com- 
mission, which  is  not  to  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent)  orders  them  all  to  be  slain  imme- 
diately as  the  troublers  of  the  land,  and  Ahab 
himself  is  so  terrified,  for  the  present,  with 
the  fire  from  heaven,  that  he  dares  not  op- 
pose it.  These  were  the  450  prophets  of 
Baal ;  the  400  prophets  of  the  groves  (who, 
some  think,  were  Sidonians),  though  sum- 
moned (v.  19),  yet,  as  it  should  seem,  did 
not  attend,  and  so  escaped  this  execution, 
which  fair  escape  perhaps  Ahab  and  Jezebel 
thought  themselves  happy  in  ;  but  it  proved 
they  were  reserved  to  be  the  instruments  of 
Ahab's  destruction,  some  time  after,  by  en- 
couraging him  to  go  up  to  Ramoth-Gilead. 
ch.  xxii.  6. 

41  And  Elijah  said  unto  Ahab, 
Get  thee  up,  eat  and  drink  ;  for  there 
is  a  sound  of  abundance  of  rain.  42 
So  Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  to  drink. 
And  EHjah  went  up  to  the  top  of 
Carmel ;  and  he  cast  himself  down 
upon  the  earth,  and  put  his  face  be- 
tween his  knees,  43  And  said  to  his 
servant,  Go  up  now,  look  toward  the 
sea.     And  he  went  up,  and  looked, 
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and  said.  There  is  nothing.  And  he 
said,  Go  again  seven  times.  44  And 
it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh 
time,  that  he  said,  Behold,  there 
ariseth  a  httle  cloud  out  of  the  sea, 
like  a  man's  hand.  And  he  said,  Go 
up,  say  unto  Ahab,  Prepare  thy  cha- 
riot, and  get  thee  down,  that  the 
rain  stop  thee  not.  45  And  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  mean  while,  that  the 
heaven  was  black  with  clouds  and 
wind,  and  there  was  a  great  rain.  And 
Ahab  rode,  and  went  to  Jezreel.  46* 
And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on 
Elijah;  and  he  girded  up  his  loins, 
and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance 
of  Jezreel. 

Israel  being  thus  far  reformed  that  they 
had  acknowledged  the  Lord  to  be  God,  and 
had  consented  to  the  execution  of  Baal's  pro- 
phets, that  they  might  not  seduce  them  any 
more,  though  this  was  far  short  of  a  thorough 
reformation,  yet  it  was  so  far  accepted  that 
God  thereupon  opened  the  bottles  of  heaven, 
and  poured  out  blessings  upon  his  land,  that 
very  evening  (as  it  should  seem)  on  which 
they  did  this  good  work,  which  should  have 
confirmed  them  in  their  reformation;  see 
Hag.  ii.  18,  19. 

I.  Elijah  sent  Ahab  to  eat  and  drink,  for 
joy  that  God  had  now  accepted  his  works,  and 
that  rain  was  coming ;  see  Eccl.  ix.  7-  Ahab 
had  continued  fasting  all  day,  either  reli- 
giously, it  being  a  day  of  prayer,  or  for  want 
of  leisure,  it  being  a  day  of  great  expectation; 
but  now  let  him  eat  and  drink,  for,  though 
others  perceive  no  sign  of  it,  Elijah,  by 
faith,  hears  the  sound  of  abundance  of  rain,  v. 
41.  God  reveals  his  secrets  to  his  servants 
the  prophets  ;  and  yet,  without  a  revelation, 
we  may  foresee  that  when  man's  judgments 
run  down  like  a  river  God's  mercy  will. 
Rain  is  the  river  of  God,  Ps  Ixv.  9. 

H.  He  himself  retired  to  pray  (for  though 
God  had  promised  rain,  he  must  ask  it, 
Zech.  X.  1),  and  to  give  thanks  for  God's 
answer  by  fire,  now  hoping  for  an  answer  by 
water.  What  he  said  we  are  not  told ;  but, 
1.  He  withdrew  to  a  strange  place,  to  the 
top  of  Carmel,  which  was  very  high  and  very 
private.  Hence  we  read  of  those  that  hide 
themselves  in  the  top  of  Carmel,  Amos  ix.  3. 
There  he  would  be  alone.  Those  who  are 
called  to  appear  and  act  in  public  for  God 
must  yet  find  time  to  be  private  with  him 
and  keep  up  their  converse  with  him  in  so- 
litude. There  he  set  himself,  as  it  were, 
upon  his  watch-tower,  like  the  prophet,  Hab. 
ii.  1.  2.  He  put  himself  into  a  strange  pos- 
ture. He  cast  himself  down  on  his  knees 
upon  the  earth,  in  token  of  humility,  re- 
verence, and  importunity,  and  put  his  face 
between  his  knees  (that  is,  bowed  his  head  so 
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low  that  it  touched  his  knees),  thus  abasing 
himself  in  the  sense  of  his  own  meanness 
now  that  God  had  thus  honoured  him. 

III.  He  ordered  his  servant  to  bring  him 
notice  as  soon  as  he  discerned  a  cloud  aris- 
ing out  ot  the  sea,  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
which  he  had  a  large  prospect  of  from  the 
top  of  Carmel.  The  sailors  at  this  day  call  it 
Cape  Carmel.  Six  times  his  servant  goes  to 
the  point  of  the  hill  and  sees  nothing,  brings 
no  good  news  to  his  master ;  yet  Elijah  con- 
tinues praying,  will  not  be  diverted  so  far  as 
to  go  and  see  with  his  own  eyes,  but  still 
sends  his  servant  to  see  if  he  can  discover 
any  hopeful  cloud,  while  he  keeps  his  mind 
close  and  intent  in  prayer,  and  abides  by  it, 
as  one  that  has  taken  up  his  father  Jacob's 
resolution,  /  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou 
bless  me.  Note,  Though  the  answer  of  our 
fervent  and  beheving  supplications  may  not 
come  quickly,  yet  we  must  continue  instant 
in  prayer,  and  not  faint  nor  desist ;  for  at 
the  end  it  shall  speak  and  not  lie. 

IV.  A  little  cloud  at  length  appeared,  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  which  presently 
overspread  the  heavens  and  watered  the 
earth,©.  44,  45.  Great  blessings  often  arise 
from  small  beginnings,  and  showers  of 
plenty  from  a  cloud  of  a  span  long.  Let  us 
therefore  never  despise  the  day  of  small  things, 
but  hope  and  wait  for  great  things  from  it. 
This  was  not  as  a  morning  cloud,  which 
passes  away  (though  Israel's  goodness  was 
so),  but  one  that  produced  a  plentiful  rain 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  9),  and  an  earnest  of  more. 

V.  Elijah  hereupon  hastened  Ahab  home, 
and  attended  him  himself.  Ahab  rode  in  his 
chariot,  at  ease  and  in  state,  v.  45.  Elijah 
ran  on  foot  before  him.  If  Ahab  had  paid 
the  respect  to  Elijah  that  he  deserved  he 
would  have  taken  him  into  his  chariot,  as  the 
eunuch  did  Philip,  that  he  might  honour  him 
before  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  confer  wth 
him  further  about  the  reformation  of  the 
kingdom.  But  his  corruptions  got  the  better 
of  his  convictions,  and  he  was  glad  to  get 
clear  of  him,  as  Felix  of  Paul,  when  he  dis- 
mi-ssed  him,  and  adjourned  his  conference 
with  him  to  a  more  convenient  season.  But, 
since  Ahab  invites  him  not  to  ride  with  him, 
he  will  run  before  him  (v.  46)  as  one  of  his 
footmen,  that  he  may  not  seem  to  be  lifted 
up  with  the  great  honour  God  had  put  upon 
him  or  to  abate  in  his  civil  respect  to  hia 
prince,  though  he  reproved  him  faithfully. 
God's  ministers  should  make  it  appear  that, 
how  great  soever  they  look  when  they  de- 
liver God's  messages,  yet  they  are  far  from 
affecting  worldly  grandeur :  let  them  leave 
that  to  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

We  left  Elijah  at  the  entrance  of  Jezreel,  »tiU  appearing  pnblicly, 
and  all  the  people's  eyes  upon  him.  In  this  chapter  we  have 
him  again  absconding,  and  driven  into  nbttcnrity,  at  a  time  when 
he  coulil  ill  be  spared  ;  but  we  are  to  look  upon  it  as  a  punish- 
ment to  Israel  for  the  insincerity  and  inconstancy  of  their  re- 
formation. When  people  will  not  learn  it  is  jnst  with  Ood  to 
remove  their  teachers  into  corners.  Now  observe,  I.  How  fa* 
was  driven  into  banishment  by  the  malice  of  Jezebel  his  sworn 
enemy,  ver.  I — 3.     II.  How  he  was  met,  in  his  banislimeni,  by 
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the  favour  of  God,  liis  CDveiianl-frienil.  1.  How  Goil  fed  him, 
Ter.  4 — 8.  2.  How  he  coiivrrseil  with  him,  ami  manifested  him- 
self lo  him  (ver.  9,  11— 13),  heard  hit  complainf  (ver.  10— 14), 
directeil  him  what  to  do  (ver.  15 — )").  and  encouraged  him,  »er. 
IS.  III.  How  hi«  hands  were  strengthened,  at  bis  return  out  of 
banishment,  by  the  joining  ofElisha  with  him,  ver.  19 — 21. 

AND  Ahab  told  Jezebel  all  that 
Elijah  had  done,  and  withal 
liow  he  had  slain  all  the  prophets 
with  the  sword.  2  Then  Jezebel 
sent  a  messenger  unto  Elijah,  saying, 
So  let  the  gods  do  to  me,  and  more 
also,  if  I  make  not  thy  life  as  the  life 
of  one  of  them  by  to-morrow  about 
this  time.  3  And  when  he  saw  that, 
he  arose,  and  went  for  his  life,  and 
came  to  Beer-sheba,  which  belongeth 
to  Judah,  and  left  his  servant  there. 
4  But  he  himself  went  a  day's  jour- 
ney into  the  wilderness,  and  came 
and  sat  down  under  a  juniper  tree  : 
and  he  requested  for  himself  that  he 
might  die ;  and  said.  It  is  enough ; 
now,  O  Lord,  take  away  my  life ;  for 
I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.  5 
And  as  he  lay  and  slept  under  a  ju- 
niper tree,  behold,  then  an  angel 
touched  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Arise 
and  eat.  6  And  he  looked,  and,  be- 
hold, there  was  a  cake  baken  on  the 
coals,  and  a  cruse  of  water  at  his 
head.  And  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and 
laid  him  down  again.  7  And  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  came  again  the 
second  time,  and  touched  him,  and 
said,  Arise  and  eat ;  because  the  jour- 
ney is  too  great  for  thee.  8  And  he 
arose,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and 
went  in  the  strength  of  that  meat  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  unto  Horeb  the 
mount  of  God. 

One  would  have  expected,  after  such  a 
public  and  sensible  manifestation  of  the  glory 
of  God  and  such  a  clear  decision  of  the  con- 
troversy depending  between  him  and  Baal, 
to  the  honour  of  Elijah,  the  confusion  of 
Baal's  prophets,  and  the  universal  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people — after  they  had  seen  both 
fire  and  water  come  from  heaven  at  the  prayer 
of  Elijah,  and  both  in  mercy  to  them,  the 
one  as  it  signified  the  acceptance  of  their  offer- 
ing, the  other  as  it  refreshed  their  itiheritance, 
which  was  weary— that  now  they  would  all, 
as  one  man,  return  to  the  worship  of  the  God 
of  Israel  and  take  Elijah  for  their  guide  and 
oracle,  that  he  would  thenceforward  be  prime- 
minister  of  state,  and  his  directions  would  be 
as  laws  both  to  king  and  kingdom.  But  it  is 
quite  otherwise  ;  he  is  neglected  whom  God 
honoured;  no  respect  is  paid  to  him,  no  care 
taken  of  him,  nor  any  use  made  of  him,  but, 
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on  the  contrary,  the  land  of  Israel,  to  which 
he  had  been,  and  might  have  been,  so  great 
a  blessing,  is  now  made  too  hot  for  him.  1. 
Ahab  incensed  Jezebel  against  him.  That 
queen-consort,  it  seems,  was  in  effect  queen- 
regent,  as  she  was  afterwards  when  she  was 
queen-dowager,  an  imperious  woman  that 
managed  king  and  kingdom  and  did  what 
she  would.  Ahab's  conscience  would  not  let 
him  persecute  Elijah  (some  remains  he  had 
in  him  of  the  blood  and  spirit  of  an  Israelite, 
which  tied  his  hands),  but  he  told  Jezebel  all 
that  Elijah  had  done  (v.  1),  not  to  convince, 
but  to  exasperate  her.  It  is  not  said  he  told 
her  what  God  had  done,  but  what  JB/i/a/i  had 
done,  as  if  he,  by  some  spell  or  charm,  had 
brought  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  had  not  been  in  it.  Especially  he 
represented  to  her,  as  that  which  would 
make  her  outrageous  against  him,  that  he 
had  slain  the  prophets ;  the  prophets  of  Baal 
he  calls  the  prophets,  as  if  none  but  they 
were  worthy  of  the  name.  His  heart  was 
set  upon  them,  and  he  aggravated  the  slay- 
ing of  them  as  Elijah's  crime,  without  taking 
notice  that  it  was  a  just  reprisal  upon  Jezebel 
for  killing  God's  prophets,  ch.  xviii.  4.  Those 
who,  when  they  cannot  for  shame  or  fear  do 
mischief  themselves,  yet  stir  up  others  to  do 
it,  will  have  it  laid  to  their  charge  as  if  they 
had  themselves  done  it.  2.  Jezebel  sent  him 
a  threatening  message  (v.  2),  that  she  had 
vowed  and  sworn  to  be  the  death  of  him 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Something  pre- 
vents her  from  doing  it  just  now,  but  she  re- 
solves it  shall  not  be  long  undone.  Note, 
Carnal  hearts  are  hardened  and  enraged 
against  God  by  that  which  should  convince 
and  conquer  them  and  bring  them  into  sub- 
jection to  him.  She  swears  by  her  god&, 
and,  raging  like  one  distracted,  curseth  her- 
self if  she  slay  not  him,  without  any  proviso 
of  a  divine  permission.  Cruelty  and  confi- 
dence often  meet  in  persecutors.  /  will  pur- 
sue, I  will  overtake,  Exod.  xv,  9.  But  how 
came  she  to  send  him  word  of  her  design, 
and  so  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing his  escape  ?  Did  she  think  him  so  dar- 
ing that  he  would  not  flee,  or  herself  so  for- 
midable that  she  could  prevent  him  ?  Or  was 
there  a  special  providence  in  it,  that  she 
should  be  thus  infatuated  by  her  own  fury  ? 
I  am  apt  to  think  that  though  she  desired 
nothing  more  than  his  blood,  yet,  at  this 
time,  she  durst  not  meddle  with  him /or/ear 
of  the  people,  all  counting  him  a  prophet,  a 
great  prophet,  and  therefore  sent  this  mes- 
sage to  him  merely  to  frighten  him  and  get 
him  out  of  the  way,  for  the  present,  that  he 
might  not  carry  on  what  he  had  begun.  The 
backing  of  her  threats  with  an  oath  and  im- 
precation does  not  at  all  prove  that  she  really 
intended  to  slay  him,  but  only  that  she  intend- 
ed to  make  him  believe  so.  The  gods  she 
swore  by  could  do  her  no  harm.  3.  Elijah, 
hereupon,  in  a  great  fright,  fled  for  his  life,  it 
is  likely  by  night,  and  came  to  Beer-sheba, 
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V.  3.  Shall  we  praise  him  for  this  1  We  praise 
him  not.  Where  was  the  courage  with  which 
he  had  lately  confronted  Ahab  and  all  the 
prophets  of  Baal  ?  Nay,  which  kept  him  by 
his  sacrifice  when  the  fire  of  God  fell  upon 
it?  He  that  stood  undaunted  in  the  midst  of 
the  terrors  both  of  heaven  and  earth  trem- 
bles at  the  impotent  menaces  of  a  proud  pas- 
sionate woman.  Lord,  what  is  man!  Great 
faith  is  not  always  aUke  strong.  He  could 
not  but  know  that  he  might  be  very  service- 
able to  Israel  at  this  juncture,  and  had  all  the 
reason  in  the  world  to  depend  upon  God's 
protection  while  he  was  doing  God's  work; 
yet  he  fled.  In  his  former  danger  God  had 
bidden  him  hide  himself  {ch.  xvii.  3),  there- 
fore he  supposed  he  might  do  so  how.  4. 
From  Beer-sheba  he  went  forward  into  the 
wilderness,  that  vast  howling  wilderness  in 
which  the  Israelites  wandered.  Beer-sheba 
was  so  far  distant  from  Jezreel,  and  within 
the  dominion  of  so  good  a  king  as  Jehosha- 
phat,  that  he  could  not  but  be  safe  there ; 
yet,  as  if  his  fears  haunted  him  even  when 
he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  he  could 
not  rest  there,  but  went  a  day's  journey  into 
the  desert.  Yet  perhaps  he  retired  thither 
not  so  much  for  his  safety  as  that  he  might 
be  wholly  retired  from  the  world,  in  order 
to  a  more  free  and  intimate  communion  with 
God.  He  left  his  servant  at  Beer-sheba  that  he 
might  be  private  in  the  wilderness,  as  Abra- 
ham left  his  servants  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  when  he  went  up  into  the  mount  to  wor- 
ship God,  and  as  Christ  in  the  garden  was 
withdrawn  from  his  disciples,  or  perhaps  it 
was  because  he  would  not  expose  his  servant, 
who  was  young  and  tender,  to  the  hardships 
of  the  wilderness,  which  would  have  been 
putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  We  ought 
thus  to  consider  the  frame  of  those  who  are 
under  our  charge,  for  God  considers  ours. 
5.  Being  wearied  with  his  journey,  he  grew 
cross  (like  children  when  they  are  sleepy) 
and  wished  he  might  die,  v.  4.  He  requested 
for  his  life  (so  it  is  in  the  margin),  that  he 
might  die  ;  for  death  is  life  to  a  good  man ; 
the  death  of  the  body  is  the  hfe  of  the  soul. 
Yet  that  was  not  the  reason  why  he  wished 
to  die ;  it  was  not  the  deliberate  desire  of 
grace,  as  Paul's,  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
but  the  passionate  wish  of  his  corruption, 
as  Job's.  Those  that  are,  in  this  manner, 
forward  to  die  are  not  in  the  fittest  frame  for 
dying.  Jezebel  has  sworn  his  death,  and 
therefore  he,  in  a  fret,  prays  for  it,  runs  from 
death  to  death,  yet  with  this  difference,  he 
Avishes  to  die  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  whose 
tender  mercies  are  great,  and  not  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  man,  whose  tender  mercies  are 
cruel.  He  would  rather  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness than  as  Baal's  prophet  died,  according 
to  Jezebel's  threatening  (v.  2),  lest  the  wor- 
shippers of  Baal  should  triumph  and  blas- 
pheme the  God  of  Israel,  whom  they  will 
think  themselves  too  hard  for,  if  they  can 
run  down  his  advocate.     He  pleads,  "  It  is 
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enough.  I  have  done  enough,  and  suffered 
enough.  I  am  weary  of  living."  Those  that 
have  secured  a  happiness  in  the  other  world 
will  soon  have  enough  of  this  world.  He 
pleads,  "  1  am  not  better  than  my  fathers, 
not  better  able  to  bear  those  fatigues,  and 
therefore  why  should  I  be  longer  burdened 
with  them  than  they  were?"  But  is  this 
that  my  lord  Elijah  f  Can  that  great  and  gal- 
lant spirit  shrink  thus  ?  God  thus  left  him 
to  himself,  to  show  that  when  he  was  bold 
and  strong  it  was  in  the  Lord  and  the  power 
of  his  might,  but  of  himself  he  was  no  bettei 
than  his  fathers  or  brethren.  6.  God,  by  ao 
angel,  fed  him  in  that  wilderness,  into  the 
wants  and  perils  of  which  he  had  wilfully 
thrown  himself,  and  in  which,  if  God  had 
not  graciously  succoured  him,  he  would  have 
perished.  How  much  better  does  God  deal 
with  his  froward  children  than  they  deserve ! 
Elijah,  in  a  pet,  wished  to  die ;  God  needed 
him  not,  yet  he  designed  further  to  employ 
and  honour  him,  and  therefore  sent  an  angel 
to  keep  him  alive.  Our  case  would  be  bad 
sometimes  if  God  should  take  us  at  our  word 
and  grant  us  our  foolish  passionate  requests. 
Having  prayed  that  he  might  die,  he  laid 
down  and  slept  {v.  5),  wishing  it  may  be  to 
die  in  his  sleep,  and  not  to  awake  again ;  but 
he  is  awakened  out  of  his  sleep,  and  finds 
himself  not  only  well  provided  for  with  bread 
and  water  (v.  6),  but,  which  was  more,  at- 
tended by  an  angel,  who  guarded  him  when 
he  slept,  and  twice  called  him  to  his  food 
when  it  was  ready  for  him,  v.  5,  7-  He 
needed  not  to  complain  of  the  unkindness  of 
men  when  it  was  thus  made  up  by  the  minis- 
tration of  angels.  Thus  provided  for,  he 
had  reason  to  think  he  had  fared  better  than 
the  prophets  of  the  groves,  that  did  eat  at  Je- 
zebel's table.  Wherever  God's  children  are, 
as  they  are  still  upon  their  Father's  ground, 
so  they  are  still  under  their  Father's  eye  and 
care.  They  may  lose  themselves  in  a  wil- 
derness, but  God  has  not  lost  them ;  there 
they  may  look  at  him  that  lives  and  sees  them, 
as  Hagar,  Gen.  xvi.  13.  7-  He  was  carried, 
in  the  strength  of  this  meat,  to  Horeb,  the 
mount  of  God,  v.  8.  Thither  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  led  him,  probably  beyond  his  own 
intention,  that  he  might  have  communion 
with  God  in  the  same  place  where  Moses 
had,  the  law  that  was  given  by  Moses  being 
revived  by  him.  The  angel  bade  him  eat 
the  second  time,  because  of  the  greatness  of 
the  journey  that  was  before  him,  v.  7-  Note. 
God  knows  what  he  designs  us  for,  though 
we  do  not,  what  service,  what  trials,  and  will 
take  care  for  us  when  we,  for  want  of  fore- 
sight, cannot  for  ourselves,  that  we  be  fur- 
nished for  them  with  grace  sufficient.  He 
that  appoints  what  the  voyage  shall  be  will 
victual  the  ship  accordingly.  See  how  many 
different  ways  God  took  to  keep  Elijah  alive ; 
he  fed  him  by  ravens,  with  multiplied  meals 
— then  by  an  angel — and  now,  to  show  that 
man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,  he  kept  him 
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alive  forty  days  without  meat,  not  resting 
and  sleeping,  which  might  make  him  the 
less  to  crave  sustenance,  but  continually 
traversing  the  mazes  of  the  desert,  a  day  for 
a  year  of  Israel's  wanderings  ;  yet  he  neither 
needs  food  nor  desires  it.  The  place,  no  doubt, 
reminds  him  of  the  manna,  and  encourages 
him  to  hope  that  God  will  sustain  him  here, 
and  in  due  time  bring  him  hence,  as  he  did 
Israel,  though,  like  him,  fretful  and  dis- 
trustful. 

9  And  he  came  thither  unto  a  cave, 
and  lodged  there ;  and,  behold,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  and 
he  said  unto  him.  What  doest  thou 
here,  Elijah  ?  10  And  he  said,  I  have 
been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts :  for  the  children  of  Israel 
have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  thrown 
down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy  pro- 
phets with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  I 
only,  am  left ;  and  they  seek  my  life, 
to  take  it  away.  11  And  he  said.  Go 
forth,  and  stand  upon  the  mount  be- 
fore the  Lord.  And,  behold,  the 
Lord  passed  by,  and  a  great  and 
strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and 
brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the 
Lord  ;  but  the  Lord  ivas  not  in  the 
wind :  and  after  the  wind  an  earth- 
quake ;  hut  the  Lord  luas  not  in  the 
earthquake  :  1 2  And  after  the  earth- 
quake a  fire;  but  the  Lord  was  not 
in  the  fire :  and  after  the  fire  a  still 
small  voice.  1 3  And  it  was  so,  when 
Elijah  heard  it,  that  he  wrapped  his 
face  in  his  mantle,  and  went  out,  and 
stood  in  the  entering  in  of  the  cave. 
And,  behold,  there  came  a  voice  unto 
him,  and  said.  What  doest  thou  here, 
Elijah  ?  14  And  he  said,  I  have 
been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts :  because  the  children  of 
Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant, 
thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain 
thy  prophets  with  the  sword ;  and  I, 
even  I  only,  am  left ;  and  they  seek 
my  life,  to  take  it  away.  15  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Go,  return 
on  thy  way  to  the  wilderness  of  Da- 
mascus :  and  when  thou  comest, 
anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria : 
16*  And  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  shalt 
thou  anoint  to  be  king  over  Israel : 
and  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  of 
Abel-meholah  shalt  thou  anoint  to  be 
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prophet  in  thy  room.  17  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  him  that  es- 
capeth  the  sword  of  Hazael  shall 
Jehu  slay:  and  him  that  escapeth 
from  the  sword  of  Jehu  shall  Elisha 
slay.  18  Yet  I  have  left  me  seven 
thousand  in  Israel,  all  the  knees  which 
have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every 
mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him. 

Here  is,  I.  Elijah  housed  in  a  cave  at 
Mount  Horeb,  which  is  called  the  mount  of 
God,  because  on  it  God  had  formerly  mani- 
fested his  glory.  And  perhaps  this  was  the 
same  cave,  or  cleft  of  a  rock,  in  which  Mo- 
ses was  hidden  when  the  Lord  passed  by  be- 
fore him  and  proclaimed  his  name,  Exod 
xxxiii.  22.  What  Elijah  proposed  to  himself 
in  coming  to  lodge  here,  I  cannot  conceive, 
unless  it  was  to  indulge  his  melancholy,  or 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity  and  assist  his  faith 
and  devotion  with  the  sight  of  that  famous 
place  where  the  law  was  given  and  where  so 
many  great  things  were  done,  and  hoping  to 
meet  with  God  himself  there,  where  Moses 
met  with  him,  or  in  token  of  his  abandoning 
his  people  Israel,  who  hated  to  be  reformed 
(in  the  latter  case,  it  agrees  with  Jeremiah's 
wish  (Jer.  ix.  2),  0  tJiat  I  had  in  the  wilder- 
ness a  lodging  place  of  wayfaring  men,  that  I 
might  leave  my  people,  and  go  from  them,  for 
they  are  all  adulterers)  and  so  it  was  a  bad 
omen  of  God's  forsaking  them ;  or  it  was  be- 
cause he  thought  he  could  not  be  safe  any 
where  else,  and  to  this  instance  of  the  hard- 
ships this  good  man  was  reduced  to  the  apos- 
tle refers,  Heb.  xi.  38.  They  wandered  in 
deserts  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth. 

II.  The  visit  God  paid  to  him  there  and 
the  enquiry  he  made  concerning  him :  The 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him.  We  cannot 
go  any  where  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  God's 
eye,  his  arm,  and  his  word.  Whither  can  I 
flee  from  thy  Spirit  ?  Ps.  cxxxix.  7,  &c.  God 
will  take  care  of  his  out-casts ;  and  tJiose 
who,  for  his  sake,  are  driven  out  from  among 
men,  he  will  find,  and  own,  and  gather  with 
everlasting  loving-kindnesses.  John  saw  the 
visions  of  the  Almighty  when  he  was  in 
banishment  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  Rev.  i.  9 
The  question  God  puts  to  the  prophet  is, 
What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  f*  v.  9,  and 
again  v.  13.  This  is  a  reproof,  1.  For  his 
fleeing  hither.  "  What  brings  thee  so  far 
from  home  ?  Dost  thou  flee  from  Jezebel  ? 
Couldst  thou  not  depend  upon  almighty 
power  for  thy  protection  ?"  Lay  the  empha- 
sis upon  the  pronoun  thou.  "  AVhat  thou  ! 
So  great  a  man,  so  great  a  prophet,  so  famed 
for  resolution — dost  thou  flee  thy  country, 
forsake  thy  colours  thus?"  .  This^  cowardice 
would  have  been  more  excusable  in  another, 
and  not  so  bad  an  example.  Should  such  a 
man  as  I  flee?  Neh.  vi.  11.  Howl,  fir-trees, 
if  the  cedars  be  thus  shaken.     2.  For  his  fix- 
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mg  here.  "  What  doest  thou  here,  in  this 
cave  ?  Is  this  a  place  for  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord  to  lodge  in  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  such 
men  to  retreat,  when  the  public  has  such 
need  of  them  r"  In  the  retirement  to  which 
God  sent  Elijah  (cA.  xvii.)  he  was  a  blessing 
to  a  poor  widow  at  Sarepta,  but  here  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  doing  good.  Note,  It 
concerns  us  often  to  enquire  whether  we  be 
in  our  place  and  in  the  way  of  our  duty. 
"  Am  I  where  I  should  be,  whither  God  calls 
me,  where  my  business  lies,  and  where  I 
piay  be  useful  ?" 

III.  The  account  he  gives  of  himself,  in 
answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  {v.  10), 
and  repeated,  in  answer  to  the  same  ques- 
tion, V.  14. 

1.  He  excuses  his  retreat,  and  desires  it 
may  not  be  imputed  to  his  want  of  zeal  for 
reformation,  but  to  his  despair  of  success. 
For  God  knew,  and  his  own  conscience  wit- 
nessed for  him,  that  as  long  as  there  was  any 
hope  of  doing  good  he  had  been  very  jealous 
for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  j  but  now  that  he 
had  laboured  in  vain^  and  all  his  endeavours 
were  to  no  purpose,  he  thought  it  was  time 
to  give  up  the  cause,  and  mourn  for  what  he 
could  not  mend.  Abi  in  cellam,  et  die,  Mise- 
rere mei — "Away  to  thy  cell,  and  cry.  Have 
compassion  on  me." 

2.  He  complains  of  the  people,  their  ob- 
stinacy in  sin,  and  the  height  of  impiety  to 
which  they  had  arrived :  "  The  children  of 
Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  have  forsaken  them ;  who  can 
stay  among  them,  to  see  every  thing  that  is 
sacred  ruined  and  run  down?"  This  the 
apostle  calls  his  making  intercession  against 
Israel,  Rora.  xi.  2,  3.  He  had  often  been, 
of  choice,  their  advocate,  but  now  he  is  ne- 
cessitated to  be  their  accuser,  before  God. 
Thus  John  v.  45,  There  is  one  that  accuseth 
you,  even  Moses,  whom,  you  trust.  Those  are 
truly  miserable  that  have  the  testimony  and 
prayers  of  God's  prophets  against  them.  (1 .) 
He  charges  them  with  having  forsaken  God's 
covenant;  though  they  retained  circumci- 
sion, the  sign  and  seal  of  it,  yet  they  had 
quitted  his  worship  and  service,  which  was 
the  intention  of  it.  Those  who  neglect  God's 
ordinances,  and  let  fall  their  communion  with 
him,  do  really  forsake  his  covenant,  and 
break  their  league  with  him.  (2.)  With  hav- 
ing thrown  down  his  altars,  not  only  deserted 
them  and  suffered  them  to  go  to  decay,  but, 
in  their  zeal  for  the  worship  of  Baal,  wilfully 
demolished  them.  This  alludes  to  the  pri- 
vate altars  which  the  prophets  of  the  Lord 
had,  and  which  good  people  attended,  who 
could  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  would  not 
worship  the  calves  nor  Baal.  These  sepa- 
rate altars,  though  breaking  in  upon  the 
unity  of  the  church,  yet,  being  erected  and 
attended  by  those  that  sincerely  aimed  at 
the  glory  of  God  and  served  him  faithfully, 
the  seeming  schism  was  excused.  God 
owned  them  for  his  altars,  as  well  as  that  at 
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Jerusalem,  and  the  putting  of  them  down  is 
charged  upon  Israel  as  a  crying  sin.  But 
this  was  not  all.  (3.)  They  have  slain  thy  pro- 
phets with  the  sword,  who,  it  is  probable 
ministered  at  those  altars.  Jezebel,  a  fo- 
reigner, slew  them  (ch.  xviii.  4),  but  the 
crime  is  charged  upon  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple because  the  generality  of  them  were  con- 
senting to  their  death,  and  pleased  with  it. 

3.  He  gives  the  reasons  why  he  retired 
into  this  desert  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
this  cave.  (1.)  It  was  because  he  could  not 
appear  to  any  purpose :  "  /  only  am  left,  and 
have  none  to  second  or  support  me  in  any 
good  design.  They  all  said.  The  Lord  he  is 
God,  but  none  of  them  would  stand  by  me 
nor  offer  to  shelter  me.  That  point  then 
gained  was  presently  lost  again,  and  Jezebel 
can  do  more  to  debauch  them  than  I  can  to 
reform  them.  Wliat  can  one  do  against  thou- 
sands ?"  Despair  of  success  hinders  many 
a  good  enterprise.  No  one  is  willing  to  ven, 
ture  alone,  forgetting  that  those  are  not 
alone  who  have  God  with  them.  (2.)  It  wag 
because  he  could  not  appear  with  any  safety 
"They  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away;  and  I 
had  better  spend  my  life  in  a  useless  solitude 
than  lose  my  life  in  a  fruitless  endeavour  to 
reform  those  that  hate  to  be  reformed." 

IV.  God's  manifestation  of  himself  to  him. 
Did  he  come  hither  to  meet  with  God  ?  He 
shall  find  that  God  will  not  fail  to  give  him 
the  meeting.  Moses  was  put  into  the  cava 
when  God's  glory  passed  before  him;  but 
Elijah  was  called  out  of  it :  Stand  upon  the 
mount  before  the  Lord,  v.  11.  He  saw  no 
manner  of  similitude,  any  more  than  Israel 
did  when  God  talked  to  them  in  Horeb.  But, 
1.  He  heard  a  strong  wind,  and  saw  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  it,  for  it  rent  the  mountains 
and  tore  the  rocks.  Thus  was  the  trumpet 
sounded  before  the  Judge  of  heaven  and 
earth,  by  his  angels,  whom  he  makes  spirits, 
or  winds  (Vs.  civ.  4),  sounded  so  loud  that 
the  earth  not  only  rang,  but  rent  again.  2. 
He  felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  3.  He 
saw  an  eruption  of  fire,  v.  12.  These  were 
to  usher  in  the  designed  manifestation  of 
the  divine  glory,  angels  being  employed  in 
them,  whom  he  maketh  a  jUime  of  fire,  and 
who,  as  his  ministers,  march  before  him,  to 
prepare  in  this  desert  a  highway  for  our  God- 
But,  4.  At  last  he  perceived  a.  still  small  voice, 
in  which  the  Lord  was,  that  is,  by  which  he 
spoke  to  him,  and  not  out  of  the  wind,  or 
the  earthquake,  or  the  fire.  Those  struck  an 
awe  upon  him,  awakened  his  attention,  and 
inspired  humility  and  reverence;  but  God 
chose  to  make  known  his  mind  to  him  in 
whispers  soft,  not  in  those  dreadful  sounds. 
When  he  perceived  this,  (1.)  He  wrapped  his 
face  in  his  mantle,  as  one  afraid  to  look  upon 
the  glory  of  God,  and  apprehensive  that  it 
would  dazzle  his  eyes  and  overcome  him. 
The  angels  cover  their  faces  before  God  in 
token  of  reverence,  Isa.  vi.  2.  Elijah  hid 
his  face  in  token  of  shame  for  having  been 
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such  a  coward  as  to  flee  from  his  duty  when 
he  had  such  a  God  of  power  to  stand  by 
him  in  it.  The  wind,  and  earthquake,  and 
fire,  did  not  make  him  cover  his  face,  but  the 
still  voice  did.  Gracious  souls  are  more  af- 
fected by  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Lord  than 
by  his  terrors.  (2.)  He  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  ready  to  hear  what  God  had  to 
say  to  him.  This  method  of  God's  mani- 
festing himself  here  at  Mount  Horeb  seems 
to  refer  to  the  discoveries  God  formerly 
made  of  himself  at  this  place  to  Moses,  [l .] 
Then  there  was  a  tempest,  an  earthquake, 
and  fire  (Heb.  xii.  18);  but,  when  God 
would  show  Moses  his  glory,  he  proclaimed 
his  goodness ;  and  so  here :  He  was,  the  Word 
was,  in  the  still  small  voice.  [2.]  Then  the 
law  was  thus  given  to  Israel,  with  the  appear- 
ances of  terror  first  and  then  with  a  voice  of 
words ;  and  Elijah  being  now  called  to  re- 
vive that  law,  especially  the  first  two  com- 
mandments of  it,  is  here  taught  how  to 
manage  it ;  he  must  not  only  awaken  and 
terrify  the  people  with  amazing  signs,  like  the 
earthquake  and  fire,  but  he  must  endeavour, 
with  a  still  small  voice,  to  convince  and  per- 
suade them,  and  not  forsake  them  when  he 
should  be  addressing  them.  Faith  comes 
by  hearing  the  word  of  God ;  miracles  do 
but  make  way  for  it.  [3.]  Then  God  spoke 
to  his  people  with  terror ;  but  in  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  introduced  by 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  he  would  speak 
by  a  still  small  voice,  the  dread  of  which 
should  not  make  us  afraid;  see  Heb.  xii. 
18,  &c. 

V.  The  orders  God  gives  him  to  execute. 
He  repeats  the  question  he  had  put  to  him 
before,  "  What  doest  thou  here  f  This  is  not  a 
place  for  thee  now."  Elijah  gives  the  same 
answer  {v.  14),  complaining  of  Israel's  apos- 
tasy from  God  and  the  ruin  of  religion  among 
them.  To  this  God  gives  him  a  reply.  When 
he  wished  he  might  die  {v.  4)  God  answered 
him  not  according  to  his  folly,  but  was  so 
far  from  letting  him  die  that  he  not  only  kept 
him  alive  then,  but  provided  that  he  should 
never  die,  but  be  translated.  But  when  he 
complained  of  his  discouragement  (and  whi- 
ther should  God's  prophets  go  with  their 
complaints  of  that  kind  but  to  their  Master  ?) 
God  gave  him  an  answer.  He  sends  him 
back  with  directions  to  appoint  Hazael  king 
of  Syria  {v.  15),  Jehu  king  of  Israel,  and 
Elisha  his  successor  in  the  eminency  of  the 
prophetical  oflSce  (c.  16),  which  is  intended  as 
a  prediction  that  by  these  God  would  chastise 
the  degenerate  Israelites,  plead  his  own  cause 
among  them,  and  avenge  the  quarrel  of  his 
covenant,  v.  17.  Elijah  complained  that  the 
wickedness  of  Israel  was  unpunished.  The 
judgment  of  famine  was  too  gentle,  and  had 
not  reclaimed  them ;  it  was  removed  before 
they  were  reformed :  "  /  have  been  jealous" 
says  he,  "  for  God's  name,  but  he  himself 
has  not  appeared  jealous  for  it."  "  Well," 
says  God,  "  be  content;  it  is  all  in  good 
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time ;  judgments  are  prepared  for  those  scorn- 
ers,  though  they  are  not  yet  inflicted;  the 
persons  are  pitched  upon,  and  shall  now  be 
nominated,  for  they  are  now  in  being,  who 
shall  do  the  business."  1.  "  When  Hazael 
comes  to  be  king  of  Syria,  he  shall  make 
bloody  work  among  the  people  (2  Kings  viii. 
12)  and  so  correct  them  for  their  idolatry." 

2.  "  When  Jehu  comes  to  be  king  of  Israel 
he  shall  make  bloody  work  with  the  royal 
family,  and  shall  utterly  destroy  the  house  of 
Ahab,  that  set  up  and  maintained  idolatry." 

3.  "  Elisha,  while  thou  art  on  earth,  shall 
strengthen  thy  hands ;  and,  when  thou  art 
gone,  shall  carry  on  thy  work,  and  be  a  re- 
maining witness  against  the  apostasy  of  Israel, 
and  even  he  shall  slay  the  children  of  Bethel, 
that  idolatrous  city."  Note,  The  wicked  are 
reserved  to  judgment.  Evil  pursues  sinners, 
and  there  is  no  escaping  it ;  to  attempt  an 
escape  is  but  to  run  from  one  sword's  point 
upon  another.  See  Jer.  xlviii.  44,  He  that 
Jieesfrom  the  fear  shall  fall  into  the  pit ;  a7id 
he  that  gets  up  out  of  the  pit  shall  be  taken  in 
the  snare.  Elisha,  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
shall  terrify  and  wound  the  consciences  of 
those  who  escape  Hazael's  sword  of  war  and 
Jehu's  sword  of  justice.  With  the  breath  oj 
his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked,  Isa.  xi.  4  ;  2 
Thess.  ii.  8  ;  Hos.  vi.  5.  It  is  a  great  com- 
fort to  good  men  and  good  ministers  to  think 
that  God  will  never  want  instruments  to  do 
his  work  in  his  time,  but,  when  they  are 
gone,  others  shall  be  raised  up  to  carry 
it  on. 

VI.  The  comfortable  information  God  gives 
him  of  the  number  of  Israelites  who  re- 
tained their  integrity,  though  he  thought  he 
was  left  alone  (u.  18):/  have  left  7000  in 
Israel  (besides  Judea)  who  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal.  Note,  1.  In  times  of  tlie 
greatest  degeneracy  and  apostasy  God  has 
always  had,  and  will  have,  a  remnant  faithful 
to  him,  some  that  keep  their  integrity  and 
do  not  go  down  the  stream.  The  apostle 
mentions  this  answer  of  God  to  Elijah  (Rom. 
xi.  4)  and  appUes  it  to  his  own  day,  when  the 
Jews  generally  rejected  the  gospel.  Yet,  says 
he,  at  this  time  also  there  is  a  remnant,  v.  5 
2.  It  is  God's  work  to  preserve  that  remnant 
and  distinguish  them  from  the  rest,  for  without 
his  grace  they  could  not  have  distinguished 
themselves:  /  have  left  me;  it  is  therefore 
said  to  be  a  remnant  according  to  the  elec- 
tion of  grace.  3.  It  is  but  a  little  remnant,  in 
comparison  with  the  degenerate  race ;  what  are 
7000  to  the  thousands  of  Israel  ?  Yet,  when 
those  of  every  age  come  together,  they  will 
be  found  many  more,  12,000  sealed  out  of 
each  tribe.  Rev.  vii.  4.  4.  God's  faithful  ones 
are  often  his  hidden  ones  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  3),  and 
the  visible  church  is  scarcely  visible,  the 
wheat  lost  in  the  chaff  and  the  gold  in  the 
dross,  till  the  sifting,  refining,  separating  day 
comes.  5.  The  Lord  knows  those  that  are 
his,  though  we  do  not ;  he  sees  in  secret.  6. 
There  are  more  good  people  in  the  woild 
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than  some  wise  and  holy  men  think  there  are. 
Their  jealousy  of  themselves,  and  for  God, 
makes  them  think  the  corruption  is  universal; 
but  God  sees  not  as  they  do.  When  we  come 
to  heaven,  as  we  shall  miss  a  great  many 
whom  we  thought  to  meet  there,  so  we  shall 
meet  a  great  many  whom  we  little  thought 
to  find  there.  God's  love  often  proves  larger 
than  man's  charity  and  more  extensive. 

19  So  he  departed  thence,  and 
found  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who 
was  plowing  ivith  twelve  yoke  of  oxen 
before  him,  and  he  with  the  twelfth  : 
and  Elijah  passed  by  him,  and  cast 
his  mantle  upon  him.  20  And  he 
left  the  oxen,  and  ran  after  Elijah, 
and  said.  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  kiss 
my  father  and  my  mother,  and  then 
I  will  follow  thee.  And  he  said  unto 
him.  Go  back  again ;  for  what  have 
I  done  to  thee  ?  21  And  he  returned 
back  from  him,  and  took  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  slew  them,  and  boiled  their 
flesh  with  the  instruments  of  the 
oxen,  and  gave  unto  the  people,  and 
they  did  eat.  Then  he  arose,  and 
Went  after  Elijah,  and  ministered 
unto  him. 

Elisha  was  named  last  in  the  orders  God 
gave  to  Elijah,  but  he  was  first  called,  for  by 
him  the  other  two  were  to  be  called.  He  must 
come  in  Elijah's  room ;  yet  Elijah  is  forward 
to  raise  him,  and  is  far  from  being  jealous  of 
his  successor,  but  rejoices  to  think  that  he 
shall  leave  the  work  of  God  in  such  good 
hands.  Concerning  the  call  of  Elisha  ob- 
serve, 1 .  That  it  was  an  unexpected  surprising 
call.  Elijah  found  him  by  divine  direction, 
or  perhaps  he  was  before  acquainted  with 
him  and  knew  where  to  find  him.  He  found 
him,  not  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  but 
in  the  field,  not  reading,  nor  praying,  nor 
sacrificing,  but  ploughing,  v.  19-  Though  a 
great  man  (as  appears  by  his  feast,  v.  21), 
master  of  the  ground,  and  oxen,  and  servants, 
yet  he  did  not  think  it  any  disparagement  to 
him  to  follow  his  business  himself,  and  not 
only  to  inspect  his  servants,  but  himself  to 
lay  his  hand  to  the  plough.  Idleness  is  no 
man's  honour,  nor  is  husbandry  any  man's 
disgrace.  An  honest  calling  in  the  world 
does  not  at  all  put  us  out  of  the  way  of  our 
heavenly  calling,  any  more  than  it  did  Elisha, 
who  was  taken  from  following  the  plough  to 
feed  Israel  and  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  word, 
as  the  apostles  were  taken  from  fishing  to 
catch  men.  Elisha  enquired  not  after  Elijah, 
but  was  anticipated  with  this  call.  We  love 
God,  and  choose  him,  because  he  chose  us, 
and  loved  us,  first.  2.  That  it  was  a  power- 
ful call.  Elijah  did  but  cast  his  mantle  upon 
him  (v.  19),  in  token  of  friendship,  that  he 
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would  take  him  under  his  care  and  tuition 
as  he  did  under  his  mantle,  and  to  be  one 
with  him  in  the  same  clothes,  or  in  token 
of  his  being  clothed  with  the  spirit  of  Elijah 
(now  he  put  some  of  his  honour  upon  him, 
as  Moses  on  Joshua,  Num.  xxvii.  20) ;  but, 
when  Elijah  went  to  heaven,  he  had  the 
mantle  entire,  2  Kings  ii.  13.  And  imme- 
diately he  left  the  oxen  to  go  as  they  would, 
and  ran  after  Elijah,  and  assured  him  that 
he  would  follow  him  presently,  v.  20.  An  in- 
visible hand  touched  his  heart,  and  unac- 
countably inclined  him  by  a  secret  power, 
without  any  external  persuasions,  to  quit  his 
husbandry  and  give  himself  to  the  ministry. 
It  is  in  a  day  of  power  that  Christ's  subjects 
are  made  willing  (Ps.  ex.  3),  nor  would  any 
come  to  Christ  unless  they  were  thus  drawn. 
Elisha  came  to  a  resolution  presently,  but 
begged  a  little  time,  not  to  ask  leave,  but  only 
to  take  leave,  of  his  parents.  This  was  not 
an  excuse  for  delay,  like  his  (Luke  ix.  61) 
that  desired  he  might  bid  those  farewell  that 
were  at  home,  but  only  a  reservation  of  the 
respect  and  duty  he  owed  to  his  father  and 
mother.  Elijah  bade  him  go  back  and  do  it, 
he  would  not  hinder  him ;  nay,  if  he  would, 
he  might  go  back,  and  not  return,  for  any 
thing  he  had  done  to  him.  He  will  not  force 
him,  nor  take  him  against  his  will ;  let  him 
sit  down  and  count  the  cost,  and  make  it  his 
own  act.  The  eflScacy  of  God's  grace  pre- 
serves the  native  liberty  of  man's  will,  so  that 
those  who  are  good  are  good  of  choice  and 
not  by  constraint,  not  pressed  men,  but  vo- 
lunteers. 3.  That  it  was  a  pleasant  and  ac- 
ceptable call  to  him,  which  appears  by  the 
farewell-feast  he  made  for  his  family  (v.  21), 
though  he  not  only  quitted  all  the  comforts 
of  his  father's  house,  but  exposed  himself  to 
the  malignity  of  Jezebel  and  her  party.  It 
was  a  discouraging  time  for  prophets  to  set 
out  in.  A  man  that  had  consulted  with  flesh 
and  blood  would  not  be  fond  of  Elijah's 
mantle,  nor  willing  to  wear  his  coat;  yet 
Elisha  cheerfully,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction,  leaves  all  to  accompany  him. 
Thus  Matthew  made  a  great  feast  when  he 
left  the  receipt  of  custom  to  follow  Christ. 
4.  That  it  was  an  effectual  call.  Elijah  did 
not  stay  for  him,  lest  he  should  seem  to  com- 
pel him,  but  left  him  to  his  own  choice,  and 
he  soon  arose,  went  after  him,  and  not  only 
associated  with  him,  but  ministered  to  him  as 
his  servitor,  poured  water  on  his  hands,  2 
Kings  iii.  11.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to 
young  ministers  to  spend  some  time  undei 
the  direction  of  those  that  are  aged  and  ex- 
perienced, whose  years  teach  wisdom,  and 
not  to  think  much,  if  occasion  be,  to  minis  - 
ter  to  them.  Those  that  would  be  fit  to  teach 
must  have  time  to  learn ;  and  those  that  hope 
hereafter  to  rise  and  rule  must  be  willing  at 
first  to  stoop  and  serve. 

CHAP.  XX. 

This  chapter  is  the  history  of  m  war  between  Ben  hadad  king;  of 
Syria  and  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  in  which  Ahab  was,  once  and 
again,  victorious.  We  read  nothing  of  Elijah  or  Elishain  all  thu 
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story  I  Jezebel's  rage,  it  it  probable,  had  abated,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  prophets  began  to  cool,  which  gleam  of  peace  Eli- 
jah improved.  He  appeared  not  at  court,  but,  being  told  how 
many  thousaiiils  of  good  people  there  were  in  Israel  more  than  he 
lboUf;ht  of,  employed  kiius«lf,  as  we  may  suppose,  in  founding 
religious  houses,  schools,  or  colleges  of  prophets,  iu  several  parts 
of  the  country,  to  be  nurseries  of  religion,  that  they  might  help 
to  reform  the  nation  wheu  the  throne  and  court  would  not  be  re- 
formed. While  he  was  thus  busied,  God  favoured  the  nation 
with  the  successes  we  here  read  of,  which  were  the  more  remark- 
able because  obtained  against  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria,  whose 
successor,  Hazael,  was  ordained  to  be  a  scourge  to  Israel.  They 
must  shortly  suffer  by  the  Syrians,  and  yet  now  triumphed  over 
them,  that,  if  possible,  they  might  be  led  to  repentance  by  the 
goodness  of  God.  Here  is,  I.  Ben-hadad's  descent  upon  Israel, 
and  his  insolent  demand,  ver.  1 — 11.  11.  The  defeat  Ahab  gave 
him,  encouraged  and  directed  by  a  prophet,  ver.  ]2 — 21.  111. 
The  Syrians  rallying  again,  and  the  second  defeat  Ahab  gave 
tkem,  ver.  22 — 30.  IV.  The  covenant  of  peaco  Ahab  made  with 
lien-badad,  when  he  had  him  at  his  mercy  (ver.  31 — 34),  for 
which  he  is  reproved  and  threatened  by  a  prophet,  ver.  3-5 — 43. 

AND  Ben-hadad  the  king  of  Syria 
gathered  all  his  host  together  : 
and  there  were  thirty  and  two  kings 
with  him,  and  horses,  and  chariots : 
and  he  went  up  and  besieged  Samaria, 
and  warred  against  it.  2  And  he 
sent  messengers  to  Ahab  king  of  Is- 
rael into  the  city,  and  said  unto  him, 
Thus  saith  Ben-hadad,  3  Thy  silver 
and  thy  gold  is  mine  ;  thy  wives  also 
and  thy  children,  even  the  goodliest, 
are  mine.  4  And  the  king  of  Israel 
answered  and  said.  My  lord,  O  king, 
according  to  thy  saying,  I  am  thine, 
and  all  that  I  have.  5  And  the  mes- 
sengers came  again,  and  said.  Thus 
speaketh  Ben-hadad,  saying,  Although 
I  have  sent  unto  thee,  saying,  Thou 
shalt  deliver  me  thy  silver,  and  thy 
gold,  and  thy  wives,  and  thy  child- 
ren ;  6  Yet  I  wiU  send  my  servants 
unto  thee  to-morrow  about  this  time, 
and  they  shall  search  thine  house, 
and  the  houses  of  thy  servants ;  and 
it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever  is  plea- 
sant in  thine  eyes,  they  shall  put  it 
in  their  hand,  and  take  it  away.  7 
Then  the  king  of  Israel  called  all  the 
elders  of  the  land,  and  said,  Mark,  I 
pray  you,  and  see  how  this  ma7i 
seeketh  mischief:  for  he  sent  unto 
me  for  my  wives,  and  for  my  child- 
ren, and  for  my  silver,  and  for  my 
gold ;  and  I  denied  him  not.  8  And 
all  the  elders  and  all  the  people  said 
unto  him,  Hearken  not  unto  Am,  nor 
consent.  9  Wherefore  he  said  unto 
the  messengers  of  Ben-hadad,  Tell 
my  lord  the  king,  All  that  thou  didst 
send  for  to  thy  servant  at  the  first  I 
will  do  :  but  this  thing  I  may  not 
do.  And  the  messengers  departed, 
and  brought  him  word  again.  10 
And  Ben-hadad  sent  unto  him,  and 
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said.  The  gods  do  so  unto  me,  and 
more  also,  if  the  dust  of  Samaria 
shall  suffice  for  handfuls  for  all  the 
people  that  follow  me.  1 1  And  the 
king  of  Israel  answered  and  said.  Tell 
him,  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his 
harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  put- 
teth  it  off. 


Here  is,  I.  The  threatening  descent  which 
Benhadad  made  upon  Ahab's  kingdom,  and 
the  siege  he  laid  to  Samaria,  his  royal  city, 
V.  1.  What  the  ground  of  the  quarrel  was 
we  are  not  told ;  covetousness  and  ambition 
were  the  principle,  which  would  never  want 
some  pretence  or  other.  David  in  his  time 
had  quite  subdued  the  Syrians  and  made 
them  tributaries  to  Israel,  but  Israel's  apos- 
tasy from  God  makes  them  formidable  again. 
Asa  had  tempted  the  Syrians  to  invade  Israel 
once  ich.  xv.  18—20),  and  now  they  did  it  of 
their  own  accord.  It  is  dangerous  bringing 
a  foreign  force  into  the  country :  posterity 
may  pay  dearly  for  it.  Ben-hadad  had  with 
him  thirty-two  kings,  who  were  either  tribu- 
taries to  him,  and  bound  in  duty  to  attend 
him,  or  confederates  with  him,  and  bound  in 
interest  to  assist  him.  How  little  did  the 
title  of  king  look  when  all  these  poor  petty 
governors  pretended  to  it ! 

II.  The  treaty  between  these  two  kings. 
Surely  Israel's  defence  had  departed  from 
them,  or  else  the  Syrians  could  not  have 
marched  so  readily,  and  with  so  little  oppo- 
sition, to  Samaria,  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
country,  a  city  lately  built,  and  therefore,  we 
may  suppose,  not  well  fortified,  but  likely  to 
fall  quickly  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders ; 
both  sides  are  aware  of  this,  and  therefore, 

1.  Ben-hadad's  proud  spirit  sends  Ahab  a 
very  insolent  demand,  v.  2,  3.  A  paiiey  is 
sounded,  and  a  trumpeter  (we  may  suppose) 
is  sent  into  the  city,  to  let  Ahab  know  that 
he  will  raise  the  siege  upon  condition  that 
Ahab  become  his  vassal  (nay,  his  villain), 
and  not  only  pay  him  a  tribute  out  of  what 
he  has,  but  make  over  his  title  to  Ben-hadad, 
and  hold  all  at  his  will,  even  his  wives  and 
children,  the  goodliest  of  them.  The  man- 
ner of  expression  is  designed  to  gall  them  ; 
"  All  shall  be  mine,  without  exception." 

2.  Ahab's  poor  spirit  sends  Ben-hadad  a 
very  disgraceful  submission.  It  is  general 
indeed  (he  cannot  mention  particulars  in  his 
surrender  with  so  much  pleasure  as  Ben- 
hadad  did  in  his  demand),  but  it  is  eflfectual  : 
/  am  thine^  and  all  that  1  have,  v.  4.  See  the 
effect  of  sin.  (1.)  If  he  had  not  by  sin  pro- 
voked God  to  depart  from  him,  Ben-hadad 
could  not  have  made  such  a  demand.  Sin 
brings  men  into  such  straits,  by  putting 
them  out  of  divine  protection.  If  God  may 
not  rule  us,  our  enemies  shall.  A  rebel  to 
God  is  a  slave  to  all  besides.  Ahab  had  pre- 
pared his  silver  and  gold  for  Baal,  Hos.  ii.  8, 
Justly  therefore  is  it  taken  from  him ;  such 
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an  alienating  amounts  to  a  forfeiture.  (2.) 
If  he  had  not  by  sin  wronged  his  own  con- 
science, and  set  that  against  him,  he  could 
not  have  made  such  a  mean  surrender.  Guilt 
dispirits  men,  and  makes  them  cowards.  He 
knew  Baal  could  not  help,  and  had  no  reason 
to  think  that  God  would,  and  therefore  was 
content  to  buy  his  life  upon  any  terms. 
Skin  for  skin,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  him,  he 
will  give  for  it ;  he  will  rather  live  a  beggar 
than  not  die  a  prince. 

3.  Ben-hadad's  proud  spirit  rises  upon  his 
submission,  and  becomes  yet  more  insolent 
and  imperious,  v.  5,  6.  Ahab  had  laid  his 
all  at  his  feet,  at  his  mercy,  expecting  that 
one  king  would  use  another  generously,  that 
this  acknowledgment  of  Ben-hadad's  sove- 
reignty would  content  him,  the  honour  was 
sufficient  for  the  present,  and  he  might  here- 
after make  use  of  it  if  he  saw  cause  (Satis 
est  prostrasse  leoni — It  suffices  the  lion  to 
have  laid  his  victim  prostrate)  j  but  this  will 
not  serve.  (1.)  Ben-hadad  is  as  covetous  as 
he  is  proud,  and  cannot  go  away  unless  he 
have  the  possession  as  well  as  the  dominion. 
He  thinks  it  not  enough  to  call  it  his,  unless 
he  have  it  in  his  hands.  He  will  not  so 
much  as  lend  Ahab  the  use  of  his  own  goods 
above  a  day  longer.  (2.)  He  is  as  spiteful 
as  he  is  haughty.  Had  he  come  himself  to 
select  what  he  had  a  mind  for,  it  would  have 
shown  some  respect  to  a  crowned  head ;  but 
he  will  send  his  servants  to  insult  the  prince, 
and  hector  over  him,  to  rifle  the  palace,  and 
strip  it  of  all  its  ornaments ;  nay,  to  give 
Ahab  the  more  vexation,  they  shall  be  or- 
dered, not  only  to  take  what  they  please,  but, 
if  they  can  learn  which  are  the  persons  or 
things  that  Ahab  is  in  a  particular  manner 
fond  of,  to  take  those :  Whatsoever  is  plea- 
sant in  thy  eyes  they  shall  take  away.  We 
are  often  crossed  in  that  which  we  most  dote 
upon;  and  that  proves  least  safe  which  is 
most  dear.  (3.)  He  is  as  unreasonable  as  he 
fs  unjust,  and  will  construe  the  surrender 
Ahab  made  for  himself  as  made  for  all  his 
subjects  too,  and  will  have  them  also  to  lie 
at  his  mercy :  "  They  shall  search,  not  only 
thy  house,  but  the  houses  of  thy  servants  too, 
and  plunder  them  at  discretion."  Blessed 
be  God  for  peace  and  property,  and  that 
what  we  have  we  can  caU  our  own. 

4.  Ahab's  poor  spirit  begins  to  rise  too, 
upon  this  growing  insolence ;  and,  if  it  be- 
comes not  bold,  yet  it  becomes  desperate, 
and  he  will  rather  hazard  his  life  than  give 
up  all  thus.  (1.)  Now  he  takes  advice  of  his 
privy-council,  who  encourage  him  to  stand 
it  out.  He  speaks  but  poorly  {v.  7),  appeals 
to  them  whether  Ben-hadad  be  not  an  un- 
reasonable enemy,  and  do  not  seek  mischief. 
What  else  could  he  expect  from  one  who, 
without  any  provocation  given  him,  had  in- 
vaded his  country  and  besieged  his  capital 
city?  He  owns  to  them  how  he  had  truckled 
to  him  before,  and  will  have  them  advise 
him  what  he  should  do  in  this  strait;  and 
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they  speak  bravely  (Hearken  not  to  him,  nor 
consent,  v.  8J,  promising  no  doubt  to  stand 
by  him  in  the  refusal.  (2.)  Yet  he  expresses 
himself  very  modestly  in  his  denial,  v.  9 
He  owns  Ben-hadad's  dominion  over  him . 
"  Tell  my  lord  the  king  I  have  no  design  to 
affront  him,  nor  to  recede  from  the  surrender 
I  have  already  made ;  what  I  offered  at  first  I 
will  stand  to,  but  this  thing  I  may  not  do; 
1  must  not  give  what  is  none  of  ray  own." 
It  was  a  mortification  to  Ben-hadad  that 
even  such  an  abject  spirit  as  Ahab's  durst 
deny  him ;  yet  it  should  seem,  by  his  man- 
ner of  expressing  himself,  that  he  durst  not 
have  done  it  if  his  people  had  not  animated 
him. 

5.  Ben-hadad  proudly  swears  the  ruin  of 
Samaria,  The  threatening  waves  of  his  wrath, 
meeting  with  this  check,  rage  and  foam,  and 
make  a  noise.  In  his  fury,  he  imprecates 
the  impotent  revenge  of  his  gods,  if  the  dust 
of  Samaria  serve  for  handfuls  for  his  army 
(v.  10),  so  numerous,  so  resolute,  an  army 
will  he  bring  into  the  field  against  Samaria, 
and  so  confident  is  he  of  their  success ;  it 
will  be  done  as  easily  as  the  taking  up  of  a 
handful  of  dust ;  all  shall  be  carried  away, 
even  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands. 
Thus  confident  is  his  pride,  thus  cruel  is  his 
malice ;  this  prepares  him  to  be  ruined, 
though  such  a  prince  and  such  a  people  are 
unworthy  of  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
ruined. 

6.  Ahab  sends  him  a  decent  rebuke  to  his 
assurance,  dares  not  defy  his  menaces,  only 
reminds  him  of  the  uncertain  turns  of  war 
{v.  11) :  *'  Let  not  him  that  begins  a  war,  and 
is  girding  on  his  sword,  his  armour,  his  har- 
ness, boast  of  victory,  or  think  himself  sure 
of  it,  as  if  he  had  put  it  off,  and  had  come 
home  a  conqueror."  This  was  one  of  the 
wisest  words  that  ever  Ahab  spoke,  and  is  a 
good  item  or  memento  to  us  all ;  it  is  folly 
to  boast  beforehand  of  any  day,  since  we 
know  not  what  it  may  bring  forth  (Prov. 
xxvii.  1),  but  especially  to  boast  of  a  day  of 
battle,  which  may  prove  as  much  against  us 
as  we  promise  ourselves  it  will  be  for  us. 
It  is  impohtic  to  despise  an  enemy,  and  to 
be  too  sure  of  victory  is  the  way  to  be  beaten. 
Apply  it  to  our  spiritual  conflicts.  Peter  fell 
by  his  confidence.  While  we  are  here  we 
are  but  girding  on  the  harness,  and  therefore 
must  never  boast  as  though  we  had  put  it  off. 
Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  always,  and  is 
never  off  his  watch. 

1 2  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ben- 
hadad  heard  this  message,  as  he  was 
drinking,  he  and  the  kings  in  the  pa- 
vilions, that  he  said  unto  his  servants, 
Set  yourselves  in  array.  And  they 
set  themselves  in  array  against  the 
city.  13  And,  behold,  there  came  a 
prophet  unto  Ahab  king  of  Israel, 
saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Hast 
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Ben-liadad*s  defeat. 
thou  seen  all  this 
behold,  I  will  deliver  it  into  thine 
hand  this  day ;  and  thou  shalt  know 
tliat  I  atn  the  Lord.  14  And  Ahab 
said,  By  whom  ?  A.nd  he  said,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Even  by  the  young 
men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces. 
Then  he  said,  Who  shall  order  the 
battle  ?  And  he  answered,  Thou.  1,5 
Then  he  numbered  the  young  men 
of  the  princes  of  the  provinces,  and 
they  were  two  hundred  and  thirty 
two  :  and  after  them  he  numbered  all 
the  people,  even  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  being  seven  thousand.  16  And 
they  went  out  at  noon.  But  Ben- 
hadad  was  drinking  himself  drunk 
in  the  pavilions,  he  and  the  kings, 
the  thirty  and  two  kings  that  helped 
him.  17  And  the  young  men  of  the 
princes  of  the  provinces  went  out 
first ;  and  Ben-hadad  sent  out,  and 
they  told  him,  saying.  There  are  men 
come  out  of  Samaria.  18  And  he 
said,  Whether  they  be  come  out  for 
peace,  take  them  alive;  or  whether 
they  be  come  out  for  war,  take  them 
alive.  19  So  these  young  men  of 
the  princes  of  the  provinces  came  out 
of  the  city,  and  the  army  which  fol- 
lowed them.  20  And  they  slew 
every  one  his  man  :  and  the  Syrians 
fled  ;  and  Israel  pursued  them  :  and 
Ben-hadad  the  king  of  Syria  escaped 
on  a  horse  with  the  horsemen.  21 
And  the  king  of  Israel  went  out, 
and  smote  the  horses  and  chariots, 
and  slew  the  Syrians  with  a  great 
slaughter. 

The  treaty  between  the  besiegers  and  the 
besieged  being  broken  off  abruptly,  we  have 
here  an  account  of  the  battle  that  ensued  im- 
mediately. 

I.  The  Syrians,  the  besiegers,  had  their 
directions  from  a  drunken  king,  who  gave 
orders  over  his  cups,  as  he  was  drinking 
{v.  12),  drinking  himself  drunk  {v.  16)  with 
the  kings  in  the  pavilions,  and  this  at  noon. 
Drunkenness  is  a  sin  which  armies  and  their 
officers  have  of  old  been  addicted  to.  Say 
not  thou  then  that  the  former  days  were,  in 
this  respect,  better  than  these,  though  these 
are  bad  enough.  Had  he  not  been  very  se- 
cure he  would  not  have  sat  to  drink ;  and, 
had  he  not  been  intoxicated,  he  would  not 
have  been  so  very  secure.  Security  and 
sensuality  went  together  in  the  old  world, 
and  Sodom,  Luke  xvii.  26,  &c.  Ben-hadad's 
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drunkenness  was  the  forerunner  of  his  fall» 
as  Belshazzar's  was,  Dan.  v.  How  couid  ne 
prosper  that  ])referred  his  pleasure  before  his 
business,  and  kept  his  kings  to  drink  with 
him  when  they  should  have  been  at  their 
respective  posts  to  fight  for  him  ?  In  his 
drink,  1.  He  orders  the  town  to  be  invested, 
the  engines  fixed,  and  every  thing  got  ready 
for  the  making  of  a  general  attack  {v.  12), 
but  stirs  not  from  his  drunken  club  to  see  it 
done.  Woe  unto  thee,  0  land!  when  thy 
king  is  such  a  child.  2.  When  the  besieged 
made  a  sally  (and,  by  that  time,  he  was  far 
gone)  he  gave  orders  to  take  them  alive 
(».  18),  not  to  kill  them,  which  might  have 
been  done  more  easily  and  safely,  but  to 
seize  them,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  killing  the  aggressors  ;  so  imprudent  was 
he  in  the  orders  he  gave,  as  well  as  unjust, 
in  ordering  them  to  be  taken  prisoners 
though  they  came  for  peace  and  to  renew 
the  treaty.  Thus,  as  is  usual,  he  drinks, 
and  forgets  the  law,  both  the  policies  and 
the  justice  of  war. 

II.  The  Israelites,  the  besieged,  had  their 
directions  from  an  inspired  prophet,  one  of 
the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  whom  Ahab  had 
hated  and  persecuted  :  And  behold  a  prophet, 
even  one,  drew  near  to  the  king  of  Israel;  so 
it  may  be  read,  v.  13. 

1.  Behold,  and  wonder,  that  God  should 
send  a  prophet  with  a  kind  and  gracious 
message  to  so  wicked  a  prince  as  Ahab  was ; 
but  be  did  it,  (1.)  For  his  people  Israel's 
sake,  who,  though  wickedly  degenerated, 
were  the  seed  of  Abraham  his  friend  and 
Jacob  his  chosen,  the  children  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  not  yet  cast  off.  (2.)  That  he 
might  magnify  his  mercy,  in  doing  good  to 
one  so  evil  and  unthankful,  might  either 
bring  him  to  repentance  or  leave  him  the 
more  inexcusable.  (3.)  That  he  might  mor- 
tify the  pride  of  Ben-hadad  and  check  his 
insolence.  Ahab's  idolatry  shall  be  punished 
hereafter,  but  Ben-hadad's  haughtiness  shall 
be  chastised  now;  for  God  resists  the  proud, 
and  is  pleased  to  say  that  he  fears  the  wrath 
of  the  enemy,  Deut.  xxxii.  26,  27.  There 
was  but  one  prophet  perhaps  to  be  had  in 
Samaria,  and  he  drew  near  with  this  message, 
intimating  that  he  had  been  forced  to  keep 
at  a  distance.  Ahab,  in  his  prosperity, 
would  not  have  borne  the  sight  of  him,  but 
now  he  bids  him  welcome,  when  none  of  the 
prophets  of  the  groves  can  give  him  any 
assistance.  He  enquired  not  for  a  prophet  of 
the  Lord,  but  God  sent  one  to  him  unasked, 
for  he  waits  to  be  gracious. 

2.  Two  things  the  prophet  does  : — (1.)  He 
animates  Ahab  with  an  assurance  of  victory, 
which  was  more  than  all  the  elders  of  Israel 
could  give  him  (v.  8),  though  they  promised 
to  stand  by  him.  This  prophet,  who  is  riot 
named  (for  he  spoke  in  God's  name),  tells  him 
from  God  that  this  very  day  the  siege  shall 
be  raised,  and  the  army  of  the  Syrians  routed, 
V.  13.     When  the  prophet  said,  Thus  saith 
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the  Lord,  we  may  suppose  Aliab  began  to 
tremble,  expecting  a  message  of  wrath  ;  but 
he  is  revived  when  it  proves  a  gracious  one. 
He  is  informed  what  use  he  ought  to  make 
of  this  blessed  turn  of  affairs :  "  Thott  shalt 
know  that  I  am  Jehovah,  the  sovereign  Lord 
of  all."  God's  foretelling  a  thing  that  was 
so  very  unlikely  proved  that  it  was  his  own 
doing.  (2.)  He  instructs  him  what  to  do 
for  the  gaining  of  this  victory,  [l.]  He 
must  not  stay  till  the  enemy  attacked  him, 
but  must  sally  out  upon  them  and  surprise 
them  in  their  trenches.  [2.]  The  persons 
employed  must  be  the  young  men  of  the  princes 
of  the  provinces,  the  pages,  the  footmen,  who 
were  few  in  number,  only  232,  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  war,  and  the  unlikeliest  men 
that  could  be  thought  of  for  such  a  bold  at- 
tempt ;  yet  these  must  do  it,  these  weak  and 
foolish  things  must  be  instruments  of  con- 
founding the  wise  and  strong,  that,  while 
Ben-hadad's  boasting  is  punished,  Ahab's 
may  be  prevented  and  precluded,  and  the 
excellency  of  the  power  may  appear  to  be  of 
God.  [3.]  Ahab  must  himself  so  far  testify 
his  confidence  in  the  word  of  God  as  to  com- 
mand in  person,  though,  in  the  eye  of  reason, 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  utmost  danger  by 
it.  But  it  is  fit  that  those  who  have  the  be- 
nefit of  God's  promises  should  enter  upon 
them.  Yet,  [4.]  He  is  allowed  to  make  use 
of  what  other  forces  he  has  at  hand,  to  fol- 
low the  blow,  when  these  young  men  have 
broken  the  ice.  All  he  had  in  Samaria,  or 
within  call,  were  but  7000  men,  u.  15.  It  is 
observable  that  it  is  the  same  number  with 
theirs  that  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal 
{ch.  xix.  18),  though,  it  is  likely,  not  the 
same  men. 

HI.  The  issue  was  accordingly.  The 
proud  Syrians  were  beaten,  and  the  poor  de- 
spised Israelites  were  more  than  conquerors. 
The  young  men  gave  an  alarm  to  the  Syrians 
just  at  noon,  at  high  dinner-time,  supported 
by  what  little  force  they  had,  v.  16.  Ben- 
hadad  despised  them  at  first  {v.  18),  but  when 
they  had,  with  unparalleled  bravery  and  dex- 
terity, slain  every  one  his  man,  and  so  put 
the  army  into  disorder,  that  proud  man  durst 
not  face  them,  but  mounted  immediately, 
drunk  as  he  was,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way,  V.  20.  See  how  God  takes  away  the 
spirit  of  princes,  and  makes  himself  terrible 
to  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Now  where  are  the 
silver  and  gold  he  demanded  of  Ahab  ? 
Where  are  the  handfuls  of  Samaria's  dust  ? 
Those  that  are  most  secure  are  commonly 
least  courageous.  Ahab  failed  not  to  im- 
prove this  advantage,  but  slew  the  Syrians 
with  a  great  slaughter,  v.  21.  Note,  God 
oftentimes  makes  one  wicked  man  a  scourge 
to  another. 

22  And  the  prophet  came  to  the 
king  of  Israel,  and  said  unto  him, 
Go,  strengthen  thyself,  and  mark, 
and  see  what  thou  doest :  for  at  the 
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The  defeat  of  Ben-hadad. 
return  of  the  year  the  king  of  Syria 
will  come  up  against  thee.  23  And 
the  servants  of  the  king  of  Syria  said 
unto  him,  Their  gods  are  gods  of  the 
hills;  therefore  they  were  stronger 
than  we  ;  but  let  us  fight  against 
them  in  the  plain,  and  surely  we 
shall  be  stronger  than  they.  24  And 
do  this  thing.  Take  the  kings  away, 
every  man  out  of  his  place,  and  put 
captains  in  their  rooms :  25  And 
number  thee  an  army,  like  the  army 
that  thou  hast  lost,  horse  for  horse, 
and  chariot  for  chariot :  and  we  will 
fight  against  them  in  the  plain,  and 
surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they. 
And  he  hearkened  unto  their  voice, 
and  did  so.  26  And  it  came  to  pass 
at  the  return  of  the  year,  that  Ben- 
hadad  numbered  the  Syrians,  and 
went  up  to  Aphek,  to  fight  against 
Israel.  27  And  the  children  of  Israel 
were  numbered,  and  were  all  present, 
and  went  against  them  :  and  the 
children  of  Israel  pitched  before  them 
like  two  little  flocks  of  kids ;  but  the 
Syrians  filled  the  country.  28  And 
there  came  a  man  of  God,  and  spake 
unto  the  king  of  Israel,  and  said, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Because  the 
Syrians  have  said.  The  Lord  is  God 
of  the  hills,  but  he  is  not  God  of  the 
valleys,  therefore  will  I  deliver  all  this 
great  multitude  into  thine  hand,  and 
ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord. 
29  And  they  pitched  one  over  against 
the  other  seven  days.  And  so  it  was, 
that  in  the  seventh  day  the  battle 
was  joined  :  and  the  children  of  Israel 
slew  of  the  Syrians  a  hundred  thou- 
sand footmen  in  one  day.  30  But 
the  rest  fled  to  Aphek,  into  the  city ; 
and  there  a  wall  fell  upon  twenty  and 
seven  thousand  of  the  men  that  were 
left.  And  Ben-haded  fled,  and  came 
into  the  city,  into  an  inner  chamber. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  another  suc- 
cessful campaign  which  Ahab,  by  divine  aid, 
made  against  the  Syrians,  in  which  he  gave 
them  a  greater  defeat  than  in  the  former- 
Strange!  Ahab  idolatrous  and  yet  victo- 
rious, a  persecutor  and  yet  a  conqueror! 
God  has  wise  and  holy  ends  in  suffering 
wicked  men  to  prosper,  and  glorifies  his  own 
name  thereby. 

I.  Ahab  is  admonished  by  a  nrophet  to 
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prepare  for  another  war,  v.  22.  It  should 
seem,  he  was  now  secure,  and  looked  but  a 
little  way  before  him.  Those  that  are  care- 
less of  their  souls  are  often  as  careless  of 
their  outward  affairs;  but  the  prophet  (to 
whom  God  made  known  the  following  coun- 
sels of  the  Syrians)  told  him  they  would  re- 
new their  attempt  at  the  return  of  the  year, 
hoping  to  retrieve  the  honour  they  had  lost 
and  be  avenged  for  the  blow  they  had  re- 
ceived. He  therefore  bade  him  strengthen 
himself,  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  de- 
fence, and  be  ready  to  give  them  a  warm 
reception.  God  had  decreed  the  end,  but 
Ahab  must  use  the  means,  else  he  tempts 
God  :  "  Help  thyself,  strengthen  thyself,  and 
God  will  help  and  strengthen  thee."  The 
enemies  of  God's  Israel  are  restless  in  their 
malice,  and,  though  they  may  take  some 
breathing-time  for  themselves,  yet  they  are 
still  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  the  church.  It  concerns  us  always 
to  expect  assaults  from  our  spiritual  ene- 
mies, and  therefore  to  mark  and  see  what 
we  do. 

II.  Ben-hadad  is  advised  by  those  about 
him  concerning  the  operations  of  the  next 
campaign.  1.  They  adx-ised  him  to  change 
his  ground,  v.  23.  They  took  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  not  Israel,  but  Israel's  gods,  that 
beat  them  (so  great  a  regard  was  then  imi- 
versally  had  to  invisible  powers);  but  they 
speak  very  ignorantly  of  Jehovah — that  he 
was  many,  whereas  he  is  one  and  his  name 
one, — that  he  was  their  God  only,  a  local 
deity,  peculiar  to  that  nation,  whereas  he  is 
the  Creator  and  ruler  of  all  the  world, — and 
that  he  was  a  God  of  the  hills  only,  because 
David  their  great  prophet  had  said,  I  will 
lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  hills  whence  cometh  my 
help  (Ps.  cxxi.  1),  and  that  his  foundation 
was  in  the  holy  mountain  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  1 ; 
Ixxviii.  54),  and  much  was  said  of  his  holy 
hill  (Ps.  XV.  1 ;  xxiv.  3) ;  supposing  him 
altogether  such  a  one  as  their  imaginary 
deities,  they  fancied  he  was  confined  to  his 
hills,  and  could  not  or  would  not  come  down 
from  them,  and  therefore  an  army  in  the 
valley  would  be  below  his  cognizance  and 
from  under  his  protection.  Thus  vain  were 
the  Gentiles  in  their  imaginations  concerning 
God,  so  wretchedly  were  their  foolish  hearts 
darkened,  and,  professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  became  fools.  2.  They  advised 
him  to  change  his  officers  iv.  24,  25),  not  to 
employ  the  kings,  who  v/ere  commanders  by 
birth,  but  captains  rather,  who  were  com- 
manders by  merit,  who  were  inured  to  war, 
would  not  affect  to  make  a  show  like  the 
kings,  but  M'ould  go  through  with  business. 
Let  every  man  be  employed  in  that  which  he 
is  brought  up  to  and  used  to,  and  preferred  to 
that  which  he  is  fit  for.  Syria,  it  seems,  was 
rich  and  populous,  when  it  could  furnish  re- 
cruits sufficient,  after  so  great  a  defeat,  horse 
for  horse,  chariot  for  chariot. 

III.  Both   armies  take   the  field.     Ben- 
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hadad,  with  his  Syrians,  encamps  near 
Aphek,  in  the  tribe  of  Asher.  It  is  probable 
that  Asher  was  a  city  in  his  own  possession, 
one  of  those  which  his  father  had  won  (p.  34), 
and  the  country  about  it  was  flat  and  level, 
and  fit  for  his  purpose,  r.  26.  Ahab,  with 
his  forces,  posted  himself  at  some  distance 
over  against  them,  v.  27.  The  disproportion 
of  numbers  was  very  remarkable.  The  child- 
ren of  Israel,  who  were  cantoned  in  two  bat- 
talions, looked  like  two  little  flocks  of  kids, 
their  numbers  small,  their  equipage  mean, 
and  the  figure  they  made  contemptible ;  but 
the  Syrians  filed  the  country  with  their  num- 
bers, their  noise,  their  chariots,  their  car- 
riages, and  their  baggage. 

IV.  Ahab  is  encouraged  to  fight  the  Sy- 
rians, notwithstanding  their  advantages  and 
confidence.  A  man  of  God  is  sent  to  him, 
to  tell  him  that  this  numerous  army  shall  all 
be  delivered  into  his  hand  (v.  28),  but  not  for 
his  sake ;  be  it  known  to  him,  he  is  utterly 
unworthy  for  whom  God  will  do  this.  God 
would  not  do  it  because  Ahab  had  praised 
God  or  prayed  to  him  (we  do  not  read  that 
he  did  either),  but  because  the  Syrians  had 
blasphemed  God,  and  had  said.  He  is  the 
God  of  the  hills  and  not  of  the  valleys;  there- 
fore God  will  do  it  in  his  own  vindication, 
and  to  preserve  the  honour  of  his  own  name. 
If  the  Syrians  had  said,  "Ahab  and  his 
people  have  forgotten  their  God,  and  so  put 
themselves  out  of  his  protection,  and  there- 
fore we  may  venture  to  attack  them,*'  God 
would  probably  have  delivered  Israel  into 
their  hands ;  but  when  they  go  upon  a  pre- 
sumption so  very  injurious  to  the  divine 
omnipotence,  and  the  honour  of  him  who 
is  Lord  of  all  hosts,  not  only  in  hills  and 
valleys,  but  in  heaven  and  earth,  which  they 
are  willingly  ignorant  of,  they  shall  be  unde- 
ceived, at  the  expense  of  that  vast  army  which 
is  so  much  their  pride  and  confidence. 

V.  After  the  armies  had  faced  one  another 
seven  days  (the  Syrians,  it  is  likely,  boasting, 
and  the  Israelites  trembling),  they  engaged, 
and  the  Syrians  were  totally  routed,  100,000 
men  slain  by  the  sword  of  Israel  in  the  field 
of  battle  {v.  29),  and  27,000  men,  that  thought 
themselves  safe  under  the  walls  of  Aphek,  a 
fortified  city  (from  the  walls  of  which  the 
shooters  might  annoy  the  enemy  if  they 
pursued  them,  2  Sam.  xi.  24),  found  their 
bane  where  they  hoped  for  protection :  the 
wall  fell  upon  them,  probably  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake,  and,  the  cities  of  Canaan 
being  walled  up  to  heaven,  it  reached  a  great 
way,  and  they  were  all  killed,  or  hurt,  or 
overwhelmed  with  dismay.  Ben-hadad,  who 
thought  his  city  Aphek  would  hold  out 
against  the  conquerors,  finding  it  thus  un- 
walled,  and  the  remnant  of  his  forces  dispi- 
rited and  dispersed,  had  nothing  but  secresy 
to  rely  upon  for  safety,  and  therefore  hid 
himself  in  a  chamber  within  a  chamber,  lest 
the  pursuers  should  seize  him.  See  how 
the   greatest   confidence  often  ends  in  the 
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Israel  the  God  of  the  valleys  or  no  ?"  He 
shall  know  now  that  he  is  forced  into  an 
inner  chamber  to  hide  himself,  see  ch.  xxii.  25. 
31  And  his  servants  said  unto  him, 
Behold  now,  we  have  heard  that  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  Israel  are  mer- 
ciful kings  :  let  us,  I  pray  thee,  put 
sackcloth  on  our  loins,  and  ropes 
upon  our  heads,  and  go  out  to  the 
king  of  Israel :  perad venture  he  will 
save  thy  life.  32  So  they  girded 
sackcloth  on  their  loins,  and  put 
ropes  on  their  heads,  and  came  to  the 
king  of  Israel,  and  said,  Thy  servant 
Ben-hadad  saith,  I  pray  thee,  let  me 
live.  And  he  said,  Is  he  yet  alive  ? 
he  is  my  brother.  33  Now  the  men 
did  diligently  observe  whether  a?ii/ 
thing  ivould  come  from  him,  and  did 
hastily  catch  it :  and  they  said.  Thy 
brother  Ben-hadad.  Then  he  said. 
Go  ye,  bring  him.  Then  Ben-hadad 
came  forth  to  him;  and  he  caused 
him  to  come  up  into  the  chariot.  34 
And  Ben-hadad  said  unto  him,  The 
cities,  which  my  father  took  from  thy 
father,  I  will  restore  ;  and  thou  shalt 
make  streets  for  thee  in  Damascus, 
as  my  father  made  in  Samaria.  Then 
said  Ahah,  I  will  send  thee  away 
with  this  covenant.  So  he  made 
a  covenant  with  him,  and  sent  him 
away.  35  And  a  certain  man  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  said  unto 
his  neighbour  in  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  Smite  me,  I  pray  thee.  And 
the  man  refused  to  smite  him.  36 
Then  said  he  unto  him,  Because  thou 
hast  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  behold,  as  soon  as  thou  art 
departed  from  me,  a  lion  shall  slay 
thee.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  de- 
parted from  him,  a  lion  found  him, 
and  slew  him.  37  Then  he  found 
another  man,  and  said.  Smite  me,  I 
pray  thee.  And  the  man  smote  him, 
so  that  in  smiting  he  wounded  him. 
38  So  the  prophet  departed,  and 
waited  for  the  king  by  the  way,  and 
disguised  himself  with  ashes  upon 
his  face.  39  And  as  the  king  passed 
by,  he  cried  unto  the  king :  and  he 
said,  Thy  servant  went  out  into  the 
midst  of  the  battle ;    and,  behold,  a 
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Now  is  the  God  of  unto  me,  and  said.  Keep  this  man . 
if  by  any  means  he  be  missing,  then 
shall  thy  life  be  for  his  life,  or  else 
thou  shalt  pay  a  talent  of  silver.  40 
And  as  thy  servant  was  busy  here 
and  there,  he  was  gone.  And  the 
king  of  Israel  said  unto  him.  So  shall 
thy  judgment  he;  thyself  hast  decided 
it.  41  And  he  hasted,  and  took  the 
ashes  away  from  his  face ;  and  the 
king  of  Israel  discerned  him  that  he 
was  of  the  prophets.  42  And  he 
said  unto  him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Because  thou  hast  let  go  out  of  thy 
hand  a  man  whom  I  appointed  to 
utter  destruction,  therefore  thy  life 
shall  go  for  his  life,  and  thy  people 
for  his  people.  43  And  the  king  of 
Israel  went  to  his  house  heavy  and 
displeased,  and  came  to  Samaria. 

Here  is  an  account  of  what  followed  upon 
the  victory  which  Israel  obtained  over  the 
Syrians. 

I.  Ben-hadad's  tame  and  mean  submission. 
Even  in  his  inner  chamber  he  feared,  and 
would,  if  he  could,  flee  further,  though  none 
pursued.  His  servants,  seeing  him  and 
themselves  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
advised  that  they  should  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, and  make  themselves  prisoners  and  pe- 
titioners to  Ahab  for  their  lives,  «.  31.  The 
servants  will  put  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
and  venture  first,  and  their  master  will  act 
according  as  they  speed.  Their  inducement 
to  take  this  course  is  the  great  reputation  the 
kings  of  Israel  had  for  clemency  above  any 
of  their  neighbours :  "  We  have  heard  that 
they  are  merciful  kings,  not  oppressive  to 
their  subjects  that  are  under  their  power" 
(as  governments  then  went,  that  of  Israel 
was  one  of  the  most  easy  and  gentle),  "  and 
therefore  not  cruel  to  their  enemies  when 
they  lie  at  their  mercy."  Perhaps  they  had 
this  notion  of  the  kings  of  Israel  because 
they  had  heard  that  the  God  of  Israel  pro- 
claimed his  name  gracious  and  merciful,  and 
they  concluded  their  kings  would  make  their 
God  their  pattern.  It  was  an  honour  to  the 
kings  of  Israel  to  be  thus  represented,  as 
indeed  every  Israelite  is  then  dressed  as  be- 
comes him  when  he  puts  on  bowels  of  mer- 
cies. "They  are  merciful  kings,  therefore 
we  may  hope  to  find  mercy  upon  our  sub- 
mission," This  encouragement  poor  sinners 
have  to  repent  and  humble  themselves  before 
God.  *'  Have  we  noi;  heard  that  the  God  of 
Israel  is  a  merciful  God  ?  Have  we  not  found 
him  so  ?  Let  us  therefore  rend  our  hearts 
and  return  to  him."  Joel  ii.  13.  That  is 
evangelical  repentance  which  flows  from  an 
apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ ; 
there  is  forgiveness  with  him.     Two  things 
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toAhab: — 1.  Their  master  a  penitent;  for 
they  girded  sackcloth  on  their  loins,  as  mourn- 
ers, and  put  ropes  on  their  heads,  as  con- 
demned criminals  going  to  execution,  pre- 
tending to  be  sorry  that  they  had  invaded 
his  country  and  disturbed  his  repose,  and 
owning  that  they  deserved  to  be  hanged  for  it. 
Here  they  are  ready  to  do  penance  for  it,  and 
throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  him  whom  they 
had  injured.  Many  pretend  to  repent  of  their 
wrong-doing,  when  it  does  notsucceed,who,  if 
they  had  prospered  in  it,  would  have  justified 
it  and  gloried  in  it.  2.  Their  master  a  beggar, 
a  beggar  for  his  life  :  Thy  servant  Ben-hadad 
saith,  "  I  pray  thee,  let  me  live,  v.  32.  Though  I 
live  a  perpetual  exile  from  my  own  country, 
and  captive  in  this,  yet,  upon  any  terms,  let  me 
live"  What  a  great  change  is  here,  (1.)  In 
his  condition !  How  has  he  fallen  from  the 
height  of  power  and  prosperity  to  the  depths 
of  disgrace  and  distress,  and  all  the  miseries 
of  poverty  and  slavery !  See  the  uncertainty 
of  human  affairs ;  such  turns  are  they  sub- 
ject to  that  the  spoke  which  was  uppermost 
may  soon  come  to  be  undermost.  (2.)  In  his 
temper — in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
hectoring,  swearing,  and  threatening,  and 
none  more  high  in  his  demands,  but  here 
crouching  and  whining  and  none  more  low 
m  his  requests  !  How  meanly  does  he  beg  his 
life  at  the  hand  of  him  upon  whom  he  had 
there  been  trampHng !  The  most  haughty 
in  prosperity  are  commonly  most  abject  in 
adversity  •  an  even  spirit  will  be  the  same  in 
both  conditions.  See  how  God  glorifies  him- 
self when  he  looks  upon  proud  men  and  abases 
them,  and  hides  them  in  the  dust  together.  Job 
xl.  11—13. 

II.  Ahab's  foolish  acceptance  of  his  sub- 
mission, and  the  league  he  suddenly  made 
with  him  upon  it.  He  was  proud  to  be  thus 
courted  by  him  whom  he  had  feared,  and  en- 
quired for  him  with  great  tenderness :  75  he 
yet  alive?  He  is  my  brother,  brother-king, 
though  not  brother-Israelite ;  and  Ahab  va- 
lued himself  more  upon  his  royalty  than  on 
his  religion,  and  others  accordingly.  "  Is  he 
thy  brother,  Ahab  ?  Did  he  use  thee  like  a 
brother  when  he  sent  thee  that  barbarous 
message?  v.  5,  6.  Would  he  have  called 
thee  brother  if  he  had  been  the  conqueror  ? 
Would  he  now  have  called  himself  thy  ser- 
vant if  he  had  not  been  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most strait  ?  Canst  thou  suffer  thyself  to  be 
thus  imposed  upon  by  a  forced  and  counter- 
feit submission?"  This  word  brother  they 
caught  at  (v.  33),  and  were  thereby  encou- 
raged to  go  and  fetch  him  to  the  king.  He 
that  calls  him  brother  will  let  him  live.  Let 
poor  penitents  hear  God,  in  his  word,  calling 
them  children  (Jer.  xxxi.  20),  catch  at  it,  echo 
to  it,  and  call  him  Father.  Ben-hadad,  upon 
his  submission,  shall  not  only  be  honourably 
conveyefl  (he  took  him  up  into  the  chariot), 
but  treated  with  as  an  ally  {v.  34) :  he  made 
a  covenant  with  him,  not  consulting  God's 
prophets,  or  the  elders  of  the  land,  or  him- 
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self,  concerning  what  was  fit  to  be  insisted 
on,  but,  as  if  Ben-hadad  had  been  conqueror, 
he  shall  make  his  own  terms.  He  might 
now  have  demanded  some  of  Ben-hadad's 
cities,  when  all  of  them  Liy  at  the  mercy  of 
his  victorious  army;  but  was  content  with 
the  restitution  of  his  own.  He  might  now 
have  demanded  the  stores,  and  treasures, 
and  magazines  of  Damascus,  to  augment  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  his  own  kingdom, 
but  was  content  with  a  poor  liberty,  at  his 
own  expense,  to  build  streets  there,  a  point 
of  honour  and  no  advantage,  or  no  more  than 
what  the  kings  of  Syria  had  had  in  Samaria, 
though  they  had  never  had  so  much  power 
as  he  had  now  to  support  the  demand  of  it. 
With  this  covenant  he  sent  him  away,  with- 
out so  much  as  reproving  him  for  his  blas- 
phemous reflections  upon  the  God  of  Israel, 
for  whose  honour  Ahab  had  no  concern. 
Note,  There  are  those  on  whom  success  is 
ill  bestowed ;  they  know  not  bow  to  serve 
God,  or  their  generation,  or  even  their  own 
true  interests,  with  their  prosperity.  Let 
favour  be  shown  to  the  wicked,  yet  will  he  not 
learn  righteousness. 

III.  The  reproof  given  to  Ahab  for  his 
clemency  to  Ben-hadad  and  his  covenant 
with  him.  It  was  given  him  by  a  prophet, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  Jews  say  by 
Micaiah,  and  not  unlikely,  for  Ahab  com- 
plains of  him  {ch.  xxii.  8)  that  he  used  to 
prophesy  evil  concerning  him.  This  prophet 
designed  to  reprove  Ahab  by  a  parable,  that 
he  might  oblige  him  to  condemn  himself,  as 
Nathan  and  the  woman  of  Tekoa  did  David. 
To  make  his  parable  the  more  plausible,  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  put  himself  into  the 
posture  of  a  wounded  soldier.  1.  With 
some  difficulty  he  gets  himself  wounded,  for 
he  would  not  wound  himself  with  his  own 
hands.  He  commanded  one  of  his  brother 
prophets,his  neighbour, or  companion  (for  so  the 
word  signifies),  to  smite  him,  and  this  in  God's 
name  {v.  35\  but  finds  him  not  ao  wiUing 
to  give  the  blow  as  he  is  to  receive  it ;  he  re- 
fused to  smite  him  •  others,  he  thought,  were 
forward  enough  to  smite  prophets,  they  need 
not  smite  one  another.  We  cannot  but  think 
it  was  from  a  good  principle  he  declined  it . 
"  If  it  must  be  done,  let  another  do  it,  not 
I ;  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  strike  my 
friend."  Good  men  can  much  more  easily 
receive  a  wrongful  blow  than  give  one  ;  yet 
because  he  disobeyed  an  express  command 
of  God  (which  was  so  much  the  worse  if  he 
was  himself  a  prophet),  like  that  other  dis- 
obedient prophet  {ch.  xiii.  24),  he  was  pre- 
sently slain  by  a  lion,  v.  36.  This  was 
intended,  not  only  to  show,  in  general,  how 
provoking  disobedience  is  (Col.  iii.  6),  but 
to  intimate  to  Ahab  (who  no  doubt  was  told 
the  story)  that  if  a  good  prophet  were  thus 
punished  for  sparing  his  friend  and  God's, 
when  God  said.  Smite,  of  much  sorer  pun- 
ishment should  a  Avicked  king  be  thought 
worthy,  who  spared  his  enemy  and  Goa'sj 
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when  God  said.  Smite.  Shall  mortal  man 
pretend  to  be  more  just  than  God,  more  pure 
or  more  compassionate  thcfn  his  Maker  ?  We 
must  be  merciful  as  he  is  merciful,  and 
not  otherwise.  The  next  he  met  with  made 
no  difficulty  of  smiting  him  (Volenti  nonfit 
injuria — He  that  asks  for  an  injury  is  not 
wronged  by  it)  and  did  it  so  that  he  wounded 
him,  V.  37.  He  fetched  blood  with  the  blow, 
probably  in  his  face.  2.  Wounded  as  he 
was,  and  disguised  with  ashes  that  he  might 
not  be  known  to  be  a  prophet,  he  made  his 
application  to  the  king  in  a  story  wherein 
he  charged  himself  with  such  a  crime  as  the 
king  was  now  guilty  of  in  sparing  Ben-ha- 
dad,  and  waited  for  the  king's  judgment 
upon  it.  The  case  in  short  is  this — A  pri- 
soner taken  in  the  battle  was  committed  to 
his  custody  by  a  man  (we  may  suppose  one 
that  had  authority  over  him  as  his  superior 
officer)  with  this  charge.  If  he  be  missing,  thy 
life  shall  be  for  his  life,  v.  39.  The  prisoner 
has  made  his  escape  through  his  carelessness. 
Can  the  chancery  in  the  king's  breast  re- 
lieve him  against  his  captain,  who  demands 
his  life  in  lieu  of  the  prisoner's  ?  "  By  no 
means,"  says  the  king,  "  thou  shouldst 
either  not  have  undertaken  the  trust  or  been 
more  careful  and  faithful  to  it ;  there  is  no 
remedy  (Currat  lex — Let  the  law  take  its 
course),  thou  hast  forfeited  thy  bond,  and 
execution  must  go  out  upon  it :  So  shall 
thy  doom  be,  thou  thyself  hast  decided  it." 
Now  the  prophet  has  what  he  would  have, 
puts  off  his  disguise,  and  is  known  by  Ahab 
himself  to  be  a  prophet  (v.  41)  and  plainly 
tiells  him,  "  Thou  art  the  man.  Is  it  my 
doom  ?  No,  it  is  thine  ;  thou  thyself  hast  de- 
cided it.  Out  of  thy  own  mouth  art  thou 
judged.  God,  thy  superior  and  commander- 
in-chief,  delivered  into  thy  hands  one  plainly 
marked  for  destruction  both  by  his  own 
pride  and  God's  providence,  and  thou  hast 
not  carelessly  lost  him,  but  wittingly  and 
willingly  dismissed  him,  and  so  hast  been 
false  to  thy  trust,  and  lost  the  end  of  thy 
victory  ;  expect  therefore  no  other  than  that 
thy  life  shall  go  for  his  life,  which  thou  hast 
spared"  (and  so  it  did,  ch.  xxii.  35),  "and 
thy  people  for  his  people,  whom  likewise  thou 
hast  spared,"  and  so  they  did  afterwards, 
2  Kings  X.  32,  33.  When  their  other  sins 
brought  them  low,  this  came  into  the  ac- 
count. There  is  a  time  when  keeping  back 
the  sword  from  blood  is  doing  the  work  of  the 
Lord  deceitfully,  Jer.  xlviii.  10.  Foolish 
pity  spoils  the  city.  3.  We  are  told  how 
Ahab  resented  this  reproof.  He  went  to  his 
house  heavy  and  displeased  (v.  43),  not  truly 
penitent,  or  seeking  to  undo  what  he  had 
done  amiss,  but  enraged  at  the  ])rophet, 
exasperated  against  God  (as  if  he  had  been 
too  severe  in  the  sentence  passed  upon  him), 
and  yet  vexed  at  himself,  every  way  out  of 
humour,  notwithstanding  his  victory.  He 
who  by  his  providence  had  mortified  the 
nride  of  one  king,  by  his  word  cast  a  damp 
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upon  the  triumphs  of  another.  Be  wise 
therefore,  0  you  kings .'  and  be  instructed  to 
serve  the  Lord  with  fear  and  rejoice  with 
trembling,  Ps.  ii.  10,  11. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

Ahab  ii  (till  the  unhappy  tubject  of  the  ««tred  hiitory  j  from  ti« 
great  alFain  of  hit  camp  and  kingdom  thii  chapter  leadi  nt  inf.. 
hi<  garden,  and  givei  ut  an  account  of  aonie  ill  things  (and  ill 
indeed  they  proved  to  him)  relating  to  hi*  domestic  affairi.  I. 
Allah  is  sick  for  Naboth's  vineyard,  ver.  1—4.  H.  Naboth  dJM 
by  Jezebel's  plot,  that  the  vineyard  may  escheat  to  Ahab,  »er.  fi 
—14.  III.  Ahab  goes  to  lake  possession,  ver.  15  — IB.  IV. 
Elijah  meets  him,  and  denounces  the  judgments  of  God  againat 
him  fur  his  injustice,  ver.  17—24.  V.  Upon  bis  humiliation  ■ 
reprieve  is  granted,  ver.  25—29. 

AND  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
-  things,  that  Naboth  the  Jez- 
reeUte  had  a  vineyard,  which  ivas  in 
Jezreel,  hard  by  the  palace  of  Ahab 
king  of  Samaria.  2  And  Ahab  spake 
unto  Naboth,  saying,  Give  me  thy 
vineyard,  that  I  may  have  it  for  a 
garden  of  herbs,  because  it  is  near 
unto  my  house  :  and  I  will  give  thee 
for  it  a  better  vineyard  than  it ;  or, 
if  it  seem  good  to  thee,  I  will  give 
thee  the  worth  of  it  in  money.  3 
And  Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  Tlie /Lord 
forbid  it  me,  that  I  should  give  the 
inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee. 
4  And  Ahab  came  into  his  house 
heavy  and  displeased  because  of  the 
word  which  Naboth  the  Jezreelite 
had  spoken  to  him  :  for  he  had  said, 
I  will  not  give  thee  the  inheritance 
of  my  fathers.  And  he  laid  him  down 
upon  his  bed,  and  turned  away  his 
face,  and  would  eat  no  bread. 

Here  is,  1.  Ahab  coveting  his  neighbour'a 
vmeyard,  which  unhappily  lay  near  his  palace 
and  conveniently  for  a  kitchen-garden.  Per- 
haps Naboth  had  been  pleased  that  he  had  a 
vineyard  which  lay  so  advantageously  for  a 
prospect  of  the  royal  gardens,  or  the  vend- 
ing of  its  productions  to  the  royal  family ; 
but  the  situation  of  it  proved  fatal  to  him. 
If  he  had  had  no  vineyard,  or  it  had  lain  ob- 
scure in  some  remote  place,  he  would  have 
preserved  his  life.  But  many  a  man's  pos- 
sessions have  been  his  snare,  and  his  neigh- 
bourhood to  greatness  has  been  of  per- 
nicious consequence.  Ahab  sets  his  eye  and 
heart  on  this  vineyard,  v.  2.  It  will  be  a 
pretty  addition  to  his  demesne,  a  convenient 
out-let  to  his  palace ;  and  nothing  ^vill  serve 
him  but  it  must  be  his  own.  He  is  welcome 
to  the  fruits  of  it,  welcome  to  walk  in  it; 
Naboth  perhaps  would  have  made  him  a 
lease  of  it  for  his  life,  to  please  him ;  but 
nothing  will  please  him  unless  he  have  an 
absolute  property  in  it,  he  and  his  heirs  for 
ever.  Yet  he  is  not  such  a  tyrant  as  to  take 
it  by  force,  but  fairly  proposes  either  to  give 
Naboth  the  full  value  of  it  in  money  or  a 
better  vineyard  in  exchange.    He  had  tamelv 
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quitted  the  great  advantages  God  had  given 
him  of  enlarging  his  dominion  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  kingdom,  by  his  victory  over  the 
Syrians,  and  now  is  eager  to  enlarge  his  gar- 
den,  only  for  the  convenience  of  his  house, 
as  if  to  be  penny  wise  would  atone  for  being 
pound  foolish.  To  desire  a  convenience  to 
his  estate  was  not  evil  (there  would  be  no 
buying  if  there  were  no  desire  of  what  is 
bought;  the  virtuous  woman  considers  a 
field  and  buys  it);  but  to  desire  any  thing 
inordinately,  though  we  would  compass  it  by 
lawful  means,  is  a  fruit  of  selfishness,  as  if 
we  must  engross  all  the  conveniences,  and 
none  must  live,  or  live  comfortably,  by  us, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  contentment,  and  the 
letter  of  the  tenth  commandment.  Thou  shall 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house.  2.  The  re- 
pulse he  met  with  in  this  desire.  Naboth 
would  by  no  means  part  with  it  (v.  3) :  The 
Lord  forbid  it  me  j  and  the  Lord  did  forbid 
it,  else  he  would  not  have  been  so  rude  and 
uncivil  to  his  prince  as  not  to  gratify  him  in 
so  small  a  matter.  Canaan  was  in  a  peculiar 
manner  God's  land ;  the  Israehtes  were  his 
tenants ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  their  leases,  that  they  should  not  alienate 
(no,  not  to  one  another)  any  part  of  that 
which  fell  to  their  lot,  unless  in  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  and  then  only  till  the  year  of 
jubilee.  Lev.  xxv.  28.  Now  Naboth  foresaw 
that,  if  his  vineyard  were  sold  to  the  crown, 
it  would  never  return  to  his  heirs,  no,  not  in 
the  jubilee.  He  would  gladly  oblige  the 
king,  but  he  must  obey  God  rather  than  men, 
and  therefore  in  this  matter  desires  to  be 
excused.  Ahab  knew  the  law,  or  should 
have  known  it,  and  therefore  did  ill  to  ask 
that  which  his  subject  could  not  grant  with- 
out sin.  Some  conceive  that  Naboth  looked 
upon  his  earthly  inheritance  as  an  earnest  of 
his  lot  in  the  heavenly  Canaan,  and  there- 
fore would  not  part  with  the  former,  lest  it 
should  amount  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  latter. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  conscientious  man, 
who  would  rather  hazard  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure than  offend  God,  and  probably  was 
one  of  the  7000  that  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal,  for  which,  it  may  be,  Ahab  owed 
him  a  grudge.  3.  Ahab' s  great  discontent 
and  uneasiness  hereupon.  He  was  as  before 
(ch.  XX.  43)  heavy  and  displeased  (v.  4),  grew 
melancholy  upon  it,  threw  himself  upon  his 
bed,  would  not  eat  nor  admit  company  to 
come  to  him.  He  could  by  no  means  digest 
the  affront.  His  proud  spirit  aggravated  the 
indignity  Naboth  did  him  in  denying  him, 
as  a  thing  not  to  be  suffered.  He  cursed 
the  squeamishness  of  Naboth's  conscience, 
which  he  pretended  to  consult  the  peace  of, 
and  secretly  meditated  revenge.  Nor  could 
he  bear  the  disappointment ;  it  cut  him  to 
the  heart  to  be  crossed  in  his  desires,  and  he 
was  perfectly  sick  for  vexation.  Note,  (1.) 
Discontent  is  a  sin  that  is  its  own  punish- 
ment and  makes  men  torment  themselves  ; 
it  makes  the  spirit  sad,  the  body  sick,  and 
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all  the  enjoyments  sour  ;  it  is  the  heaviness 
of  the  heart  and  the  rottenness  of  the  bones. 
(2.)  It  is  a  sin  that  is  its  own  parent.  It 
arises  not  from  the  condition,  but  from  the 
mind.  As  we  find  Paul  contented  in  a  pri- 
son, so  Ahab  discontent  in  a  palace.  He  had 
all  the  delights  of  Canaan,  that  pleasant  land, 
at  command,  the  wealth  of  a  kingdom,  the 
pleasures  of  a  court,  and  the  honours  and 
powers  of  a  throne;  and  yet  all  this  avails 
him  nothing  without  Naboth's  vineyard.  In- 
ordinate desires  expose  men  to  continual 
vexations,  and  those  that  are  disposed  to 
fret,  be  they  ever  so  happy,  will  always  find 
something  or  other  to  fret  at. 

5  But  Jezebel  his  wife  came  to 
him,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  is  thy 
spirit  so  sad,  that  thou  eatest  no 
bread  ?  6  And  he  said  unto  her, 
Because  I  spake  unto  Naboth  the 
Jezreehte,  and  said  unto  him.  Give 
me  thy  vineyard  for  money ;  or  else, 
if  it  please  thee,  I  will  give  thee  an- 
other vineyard  for  it :  and  he  an- 
swered, I  will  not  give  thee  my  vine- 
yard. 7  And  Jezebel  his  wife  said  unto 
him,  Dost  thou  now  govern  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  ?  arise,  and  eat  bread, 
and  let  thine  heart  be  merry :  I  will 
give  thee  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the 
Jezreelite.  8  So  she  wrote  letters 
in  Ahab's  name,  and  sealed  them  with 
his  seal,  and  sent  the  letters  unto  the 
elders  and  to  the  nobles  that  were  in 
his  city,  dwelling  with  Naboth.  0 
And  she  wrote  in  the  letters,  saying, 
Proclaim  a  fast,  and  set  Naboth  on 
high  among  the  people  :  10  And  set 
two  men,  sons  of  Belial,  before  him, 
to  bear  witness  against  him,  saying. 
Thou  didst  blaspheme  God  and  the 
king.  And  then  carry  him  out,  and 
stone  him,  that  he  may  die.  1 1  And 
the  men  of  his  city,  even  the  elders 
and  the  nobles  who  were  the  inhabit- 
ants in  his  city,  did  as  Jezebel  had 
sent  unto  them,  and  as  it  was  written 
in  the  letters  which  she  had  sent  unto 
them.  12  They  proclaimed  a  fast, 
and  set  Naboth  on  high  among  the 
people.  13  And  there  came  in  two 
men,  children  of  Belial,  and  sat  be- 
fore him :  and  the  men  of  Belial  wit- 
nessed against  him,  even  against  Na- 
both, in  the  presence  of  the  peo- 
ple, saying,  Naboth  did  blaspheme 
God  and  the  king.     Then  they  car- 
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ried  him  forth  out  of  the  city,  and 
stoned  him  with  stones,  that  he  died. 
14  Then  they  sent  to  Jezebel,  saying, 
Naboth  is  stoned,  and  is  dead.  15 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jezebel 
heard  that  Naboth  was  stoned,  and 
was  dead,  that  Jezebel  said  to  Ahab, 
Arise,  take  possession  of  the  vineyard 
of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  which  he 
refused  to  give  thee  for  money :  for 
Naboth  is  not  alive,  but  dead.  16 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab 
heard  that  Naboth  was  dead,  that 
Ahab  rose  up  to  go  down  to  the  vine- 
yard of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  to  take 
possession  of  it. 

Nothing  but  mischief  is  to  be  expected 
when  Jezebel  enters  into  the  story — that 
cursed  woman,  2  Kings  ix.  34. 

I.  Under  pretence  of  comforting  her  af- 
flicted husband,  she  feeds  his  pride  and 
passion,  and  blows  the  goals  of  his  cor- 
ruptions. It  became  her  to  take  notice  of  his 
grief  and  tcnquire  into  the  cause  of  it,  v.  5. 
Those  have  forgotten  both  the  duty  and  af- 
fection of  the  conjugal  relation  that  interest 
not  themselves  in  each  other's  troubles.  He 
told  her  what  troubled  him  {v.  6),  yet  invi- 
diously concealed  Naboth's  reason  for  his  re- 
fusal, representing  it  as  peevish,  when  it  was 
conscientious— I  lOiV^  not  give  it  thee,  ■whereas 
he  said,  I  may  not.  What !  says  Jezebel 
{v.  7),  I^ost  thou  govern  Israel  ?  Arise,  and 
eat  bread.  She  does  well  to  persuade  him  to 
shake  off  his  melancholy,  and  not  to  sink 
under  his  burden,  to  be  easy  and  cheerful ; 
whatever  was  his  grief,  grieving  would  not 
redress  it,  but  pleasantness  would  alleviate 
It.  Her  plea  is.  Dost  thou  now  govern  Israel  f 
This  is  capable  of  a  good  sense :  "  Does  it 
become  so  great  a  prince  as  thou  art  to  cast 
thyself  down  for  so  small  a  matter  ?  Thou 
shamest  thyself,  and  profanest  thy  crown ;  it 
is  below  thefi  to  take  notice  of  so  incon- 
siderable a  thing.  Art  thou  fit  to  govern 
Israel,  who  hast  no  better  a  government  of 
thy  own  passions.^  Or  hast  thou  so  rich  a 
kingdom  at  command  and  canst  not  thou  be 
without  this  one  vineyard  ?"  We  should 
learn  to  quiet  ourselves,  under  our  crosses, 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  mercies  we  enjoy, 
especially  our  hopes  of  the  kingdom.  But 
she  meant  it  in  a  bad  sense  :  "  Dost  thou 
govern  Israel,  and  shall  any  subject  thou  hast 
deny  thee  any  thing  thou  hast  a  mind  to  ? 
Art  thou  a  king  ?  It  is  below  thee  to  buy  and 
pay,  much  more  to  beg  and  pray ;  use  thy 
prerogative,  and  take  by  force  what  thou 
canst  not  compass  by  fair  means  ;  instead  of 
resenting  the  affront  thus,  revenge  it.  If  thou 
knowest  not  how  to  support  the  dignity  of  a 
king,  let  me  alone  to  do  it;  give  me  but 
leave  to  make  use  of  thy  name,  and  I  will 
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soon  give  thee  the  vineyard  of  Naboth;  right 
or  wrong,  it  shall  be  thy  own  shortly,  and 
cost  thee  nothing."  Unhappy  princes  those 
are,  and  hurried  apace  towards  their  ruin, 
who  have  those  about  them  that  stir  them  up 
to  acts  of  tyranny  and  teach  them  how  to 
abuse  their  power. 

II.  In  order  to  gratify  him,  she  projects 
and  compasses  the  death  of  Naboth.  No 
less  than  his  blood  will  serve  to  atone  for 
the  affront  he  has  given  to  Ahab,  which  she 
thirsts  after  the  more  greedily  because  of  his 
adherence  to  the  law  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

1.  Had  she  aimed  only  at  his  land,  her 
false  witnesses  might  have  sworn  him  out  of 
that  by  a  forged  deed  (she  could  not  have 
set  up  so  weak  a  title  but  the  elders  of  Jez- 
reel  would  have  adjudged  it  good) ;  but  the 
adultress  will  hunt  for  the  precious  life.  Pro  v. 
vi.  26.  Revenge  is  sv/eet.  Naboth  must  die, 
and  die  as  a  malefactor,  to  gratify  it. 

(1.)  Never  were  more  wicked  orders  given 
by  any  prince  than  those  which  Jezebel  sent 
to  the  magistrates  of  Jezreel,  v.  8 — 10.  She 
borrows  the  privy-seal,  but  the  king  shall 
not  know  what  she  will  do  with  it.  It  is 
probable  this  v/as  not  the  first  time  he  had 
lent  it  to  her,  but  that  with  it  she  had  signed 
warrants  for  the  slaying  of  the  prophets 
She  makes  use  of  the  king's  name,  knowing 
the  thing  would  please  him  when  it  was  done, 
yet  fearing  he  might  scruple  at  the  manner 
of  doing  it ;  in  short,  she  commands  them, 
upon  their  allegiance,  to  put  Naboth  to  death, 
without  giving  them  any  reason  for  so  doing. 
Had  she  sent  witnesses  to  inform  against 
him,  the  judges  (who  must  go  secundum  alle- 
gata et  probata — according  to  alleyatioRS 
and  proof  s)  might  have  been  imposed  upon, 
and  their  sentence  might  have  been  rather 
their  unhappiness  than  their  crime ;  but  to 
oblige  them  to  find  the  witnesses,  sons  of 
Belial,  to  suborn  them  themselves,  and  then 
to  give  judgment  upon  a  testimony  which 
they  knew  to  be  false,  was  such  an  impudent 
defiance  to  every  thing  that  is  just  and  sacred 
as  we  hope  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  story. 
She  must  have  looked  upon  the  elders  of 
Jezreel  as  men  perfectly  lost  to  every  thing 
that  is  honest  and  honourable  when  she  ex- 
pected these  orders  should  be  obeyed.  But 
she  will  put  them  in  a  way  how  to  do  it, 
having  as  much  of  the  serpent's  subtlety  as 
she  had  of  his  poison.  [l.J  It  must  be  done 
under  colour  of  religion  :  "  Proclaim  a  fast ; 
signify  to  your  city  that  you  are  apprehen- 
sive of  some  dreadful  judgment  coming  upon 
you,  which  you  must  endeavour  to  avert,  not 
only  by  prayer,  but  by  finding  out  and  by 
putting  away  the  accursed  thing;  pretend 
to  be  afraid  that  there  is  some  great  offender 
among  you  undiscovered,  for  whose  sake 
God  is  angry  with  your  city;  charge  the 
people,  if  they  know  of  any  such,  on  that 
solemn  occasion  to  inform  against  him,  as 
they  regard  the  welfare  of  the  city ;  and  at 
last  let  Naboth  be  fastened  upon  as  the  sus- 
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pected  person,  probably  because  he  does  not 
join  with  his  neighbours  in  their  worship. 
This  may  serve  for  a  pretence  to  set  him  on 
high  among  the  people,  to  call  him  to  the  bar. 
Let  proclamation  be  made  that,  if  any  one 
can  inform  the  court  against  the  prisoner, 
and  prove  him  to  be  the  Achan,  they  shall 
be  heard  ;  and  then  let  the  witnesses  appear 
to  give  evidence  against  him."  Note,  There 
is  no  wickedness  so  vile,  so  horrid,  but  re- 
ligion has  sometimes  been  made  a  cloak  and 
cover  for  it.  We  must  not  think  at  all  the 
worse  of  fasting  and  praying  for  their  hav- 
ing been  sometimes  thus  abused,  but  much 
the  worse  of  those  wicked  designs  that  have 
at  any  time  been  carried  on  imder  the  shelter 
of  them.  [2.]  It  must  be  done  under  colour 
of  justice  too,  and  with  the  formalities  of  a 
legal  process.  Had  she  sent  to  them  to  hire 
some  of  their  banditti,  some  desperate  ruf- 
fians, to  assassinate  him,  to  stabhim  as  he  went 
along  the  streets  in  the  night,  the  deed  would 
have  been  bad  enough  ;  but  to  destroy  him 
by  a  course  of  law,  to  use  that  power  for  the 
murdering  of  the  innocent  which  ought  to 
be  their  protection,  was  such  a  violent  per- 
version qf  justice  and  judgment  as  was  truly 
monstrous,  yet  such  as  we  are  directed  not 
to  marvel  at,  Eccl.  v.  8.  The  crime  they 
must  lay  to  his  charge  was  blaspheming  God 
and  the  king — a  complicated  blasphemy. 
Surely  she  could  not  think  to  put  a  blasphe- 
mous sense  upon  the  answer  he  had  given  to 
Ahab,  as  if  denying  him  his  vineyard  were 
blaspheming  the  king,  and  giving  the  divine 
law  for  the  reason  were  blaspheming  God. 
No,  she  pretends  not  any  ground  at  all  for 
the  charge :  though  there  was  no  colour  of 
truth  in  it,  the  witnesses  must  swear  it,  and 
Naboth  must  not  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
himself,  or  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  but 
immediately,  under  pretence  of  a  universal 
detestation  of  the  crime,  they  must  carry 
him  out  and  stone  him.  His  blaspheming 
God  would  be  the  forfeiture  of  his  life,  but 
not  of  his  estate,  and  therefore  he  is  also 
charged  with  treason,  in  blaspheming  the  king, 
for  which  his  estate  was  to  be  confiscated, 
that  so  Ahab  might  have  his  vineyard. 

(2.)  Never  were  wicked  orders  more  wick- 
edly obeyed  than  these  were  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Jezreel.  They  did  not  so  much  as 
dispute  the  command  nor  make  any  objec- 
tions against  it,  though  so  palpably  unjust, 
but  punctually  observed  all  the  particulars 
of  it,  either  because  they  feared  Jezebel's 
cruelty  or  because  they  hated  Naboth's  piety, 
or  both :  They  did  as  it  was  written  in  the 
letters  (v.  11,  12),  neither  made  any  difficulty 
of  it,  nor  met  with  any  difficulty  in  it,  but 
cleverly  carried  on  the  villany.  They  stoned 
Naboth  to  death  (v.  13),  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  his  sons  with  him,  or  after  him ;  for, 
when  God  came  to  make  inquisition  for 
blood,  we  find  this  article  in  the  account 
;2  Kings  ix.  2G),  /  have  seen  the  blood  of  Na- 
both and  the  blood  of  his  sons.  Perhaps  they 
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were  secretly  murdered,  that  they  might  not 
claim  their  father's  estate  nor  complain  of 
the  wrong  done  him. 

2.  Let  us  take  occasion  from  this  sad 
story,  (1.)  To  stand  amazed  at  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  wicked,  and  the  power  of  Satan 
in  the  children  of  disobedience.  What  a 
holy  indignation  may  we  be  filled  with  to 
see  wickedness  in  the  place  of  judgment ! 
Eccl.  iii.  16.  (2.)  To  lament  the  hard  case 
of  oppressed  innocency,  and  to  mingle  our 
tears  with  the  tears  of  the  oppressed  that  have 
no  comforter,  while  on  the  side  of  the  oppres- 
sors there  is  power,  Eccl.  iv.  1.  (3.)  To 
commit  the  keeping  of  our  lives  and  comforts 
to  God,  for  innocency  itself  will  not  always 
be  our  security.  (4.)  To  rejoice  in  the  be- 
lief of  a  judgment  to  come,  in  which  such 
wrong  judgments  as  these  will  be  called  over. 
Now  we  see  that  there  are  just  men  to  whom 
it  happens  according  to  the  work  of  the  wicked 
(Eccl.  viii.  14),  but  all  will  be  set  to  rights 
in  the  great  day. 

III.  Naboth  being  taken  off,  Ahab  takes 
possession  of  his  vineyard.  1.  The  elders  of 
Jezreel  sent  notice  to  Jezebel  very  uncon. 
cernedly,  sent  it  to  her  as  a  piece  of  agree^ 
able  news,  Naboth  is  stoned  and  is  dead,  v. 
14.  Here  let  us  observe  that,  as  obsequious 
as  the  elders  of  Jezreel  were  to  Jezebel's 
orders  which  she  sent  from  Samaria  for  tlie 
murder  of  Naboth,  so  obsequious  were  the 
elders  of  Samaria  afterwards  to  Jehu's  orders 
which  he  sent  from  Jezreel  for  the  murder 
of  Ahab's  seventy  sons,  only  that  was  no( 
done  by  course  of  law,  2  Kings  x.  6,  7- 
Those  tyrants  that  by  their  wicked  orders 
debauch  the  consciences  of  their  inferior 
magistrates  may  perhaps  find  at  last  the 
wheel  return  upon  them,  and  that  those  who 
will  not  stick  to  do  one  cruel  thing  for  them 
will  be  as  ready  to  do  another  cruel  thing 
against  them.  2.  Jezebel,  jocund  enough 
that  her  plot  succeeded  so  well,  brings  notice 
to  Ahab  that  Naboth  is  not  alive,  but  dead ; 
therefore,  says  she.  Arise,  take  possession  of 
his  vineyard,  v.  15.  He  might  have  taken 
possession  by  one  of  his  officers,  but  so 
pleased  is  he  with  this  accession  to  his  estate 
that  he  will  make  a  journey  to  Jezreel  him- 
self to  enter  upon  it;  and  it  should  seem  he 
went  in  state  too,  as  if  he  had  obtained  some 
mighty  victory,  for  Jehu  remembers  long 
after  that  he  and  Bidkar  attended  him  at 
this  time,  2  Kings  ix.  25.  If  Naboth's  sons 
were  all  put  to  death,  Ahab  thought  himself 
entitled  to  the  estate,  ob  defectum  sanguinis 
— in  default  of  heirs  (as  our  law  expresses 
it) ;  if  not,  yet,  Naboth  dying  as  a  criminal, 
he  claimed  it  ob  delictum  criminis — as  for- 
feited by  his  crime.  Or,  if  neither  would 
make  him  a  good  title,  the  absolute  power 
of  Jezebel  would  give  it  to  him,  and  who 
would  dare  to  oppose  her  will  ?  Might  often 
prevails  against  right,  and  wonderful  is  the 
divine  patience  that  suffers  it  to  do  so.  God 
is  certainly  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iwi* 
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quity,  and  yet  for  a  time  keeps  silence  when 
the  wicked  devours  the  man  that  is  more 
nghteous  than  he,  Hab.  i.  13. 

17  And  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  saying, 
18  Arise,  go  down  to  meet  Ahab 
king  of  Israel,  which  is  in  Samaria  : 
behold,  7ie  is  in  the  vineyard  of  Na- 
both,  whither  he  is  gone  down  to 
possess  it.  19  And  thou  shalt  speak 
unto  him,  saying,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Hast  thou  killed,  and  also 
taken  possession  ?  And  thou  shalt 
speak  unto  him,  saying.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  In  the  place  where  dogs 
licked  the  blood  of  Naboth  shall  dogs 
lick  thy  blood,  even  thine.  20  And 
Ahab  said  to  Elijah,  Hast  thou  found 
me,  O  mine  enemy  ?  And  he  an- 
swered, I  have  found  thee  :  because 
thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  work  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord.  -  21  Behold, 
I  will  bring  evil  upon  thee,  and  will 
take  away  thy  posterity,  and  will  cut 
off  from  Ahab  him  that  pisseth  against 
the  wall,  and  him  that  is  shut  up  and 
left  in  Israel,  22  And  will  make 
thine  house  like  the  house  of  Jero- 
boam the  son  of  Nebat,  and  like  the 
house  of  Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah, 
for  the  provocation  wherewith  thou 
hast  provoked  me  to  anger,  and  made 
Israel  to  sin.  23  And  of  Jezebel  also 
spake  the  Lord,  saying.  The  dogs 
shall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  wall  of  Jez- 
reel.  24  Him  that  dieth  of  Ahab  in 
the  city  the  dogs  shall  eat ;  and  him 
that  dieth  in  the  field  shall  the  fowls 
of  the  air  eat.  25  But  there  was 
none  like  unto  Ahab,  which  did  sell 
himself  to  work  wickedness  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  whom  Jezebel  his 
wife  stirred  up.  26  And  he  did  very 
abominably  in  following  idols,  accord- 
ing to  all  things  as  did  the  Amorites, 
whom  the  Lord  cast  out  before  the 
children  of  Israel.  27  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  Ahab  heard  those 
words,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and 
put  sackcloth  upon  his  flesh,  and 
fasted,  and  lay  in  sackcloth,  and  went 
softly.  28  And  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Elijah  the  Tishbite, 
saying,  29  Seest  thou  how  Ahab 
humbleth  himself  before  me  ?  because 
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he  humbleth  himself  before  me,  I 
will  not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days : 
hut  in  his  son's  days  will  I  bring  the 
evil  upon  his  house. 

In  these  verses  we  may  observe, 

I.  The  very  bad  character  that  is  given  of 
Ahab  (y.  25,  26),  which  comes  in  here  to 
justify  God  in  the  heavy  sentence  passed 
upon  him,  and  to  show  that  though  it  was 
passed  upon  occasion  of  his  sin  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Naboth  (which  David's  sin  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Uriah  did  too  much  resemble),  yet 
God  would  not  have  punished  him  so  se- 
verely if  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  many 
other  sins,  especially  idolatry ;  whereas  Da- 
vid, except  in  that  one  matter,  did  that  which 
was  right.  But,  as  to  Ahab,  there  was  none 
like  him,  so  ingenious  and  industrious  in  sin, 
and  that  made  a  trade  of  it.  He  sold  himself 
to  work  wickedness,  that  is,  he  made  himself 
a  perfect  slave  to  his  lusts,  and  was  as  much 
at  their  beck  and  command  as  ever  any  ser- 
vant was  at  his  master's.  He  was  wholly 
given  up  to  sin,  and,  upon  condition  he 
might  have  the  pleasures  of  it,  he  would 
take  the  wages  of  it,  which  is  death,  Rom.  vi 
23.  Blessed  Paul  complained  that  he  was 
sold  under  sin  (Rom.  vii.  14),  as  a  poor  cap- 
tive against  his  will ;  but  Ahab  was  volun- 
tary :  he  sold  himself  to  sin  ;  of  choice,  and 
as  his  own  act  and  deed,  he  submitted  to 
the  dominion  of  sin.  It  was  no  excuse  of  j 
his  crimes  that  Jezebel  his  wife  stirred  him  I 
up  to  do  wickedly,  and  made  him,  in  many 
respects,  worse  than  otherwise  he  would  have 
been.  To  what  a  pitch  of  impiety  did  he 
arrive  who  had  such  tinder  of  corruption  in 
his  heart  and  such  a  temper  in  his  bosom  to 
strike  fire  into  it !  In  many  things  he  did  ill, 
but  he  did  most  abominably  in  following  idols, 
like  the  Canaanites ;  his  immoralities  were 
very  provoking  to  God,  but  his  idolatries 
were  especially  so.  Israel's  case  was  sad 
when  a  prince  of  such  a  character  as  this 
reigned  over  them. 

II.  The  message  with  which  Elijah  was 
sent  to  him,  when  he  went  to  take  possession 
of  Naboth's  vineyard,  v.  17 — 19- 

1.  Hitherto  God  kept  silence,  did  not  in- 
tercept Jezebel's  letters,  nor  stay  the  process 
of  the  elders  of  Jezreel ;  but  now  Ahab  is 
reproved  and  his  sin  set  in  order  before  his 
eyes.  (1.)  The  person  sent  is  Elijah.  A 
prophet  oflower  rank  was  sent  with  messages 
of  kindness  to  him,  ch.  xx.  13.  But  the 
father  of  the  prophets  is  sent  to  try  him,  and 
condemn  him,  for  his  murder.  (2.)  The 
place  is  Naboth's  vineyard  and  the  time  just  ' 
when  he  is  taking  possession  of  it ;  then,  ; 
and  there,  must  his  doom  be  read  him.  By 
taking  possession,  he  avowed  all  that  was 
done,  and  made  himself  guilty  ex  post  facto 
— as  an  accessary  after  the  fact.  There  he  was 
taken  in  the  commission  of  the  errors,  and 
therefore  the  conviction  would  come  upon 
him  with  so  much  the  more  force.     "  What 
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hast  thou  to  do  in  this  vineyard  ?  What  good 
canst  thou  expect  from  it  when  it  is  pur- 
chased with  blood  (Hab.  ii.  12)  and  thou  hast 
caused  the  owner  thereof  to  lose  his  life?" 
Job  xxxi.  39.  Now  that  he  is  pleasing 
himself  with  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  giving 
direction  for  the  turning  of  this  vineyard  into 
a  flower-garden,  his  meat  in  his  bowels  is 
turned.  He  shall  not  feel  quietness.  When 
he  is  about  to  fill  his  belly,  God  shall  cast  the 
fury  of  his  wrath  upon  him.  Job  xx.  14,  20,  23. 

2.  Let  us  see  what  passed  between  him 
and  the  prophet. 

(1.)  Ahab  vented  his  wrath  against  Elijah, 
fell  into  a  passion  at  the  sight  of  him,  and, 
instead  of  humbling  himself  before  the  pro- 
phet, as  he  ought  to  have  done  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  12),  was  ready  to  fly  in  his  face.  Hast 
thou  found  me,  0  my  enemy  ?  v.  20.  This 
shows,  [l.]  That  he  hated  him.  The  last 
time  we  found  them  together  they  parted 
very  good  friends,  ch.  xviii.  46.  Then  Ahab 
had  countenanced  the  reformation,  and  there- 
fore then  all  was  well  between  him  and  the 
prophet ;  but  now  he  had  relapsed,  and  was 
worse  than  ever.  His  conscience  told  him 
he  had  made  God  his  enemy,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  expect  Elijah  should  be  his 
friend.  Note,  That  man's  condition  is  very 
miserable  that  has  made  the  word  of  God  his 
enemy,  and  his  condition  is  very  desperate 
that  reckons  the  ministers  of  that  word  his 
enemies  because  they  tell  him  the  truth.  Gal. 
iv.  16.  Ahab,  having  sold  himself  to  sin, 
was  resolved  to  stand  to  his  bargain,  and 
could  not  endure  him  that  would  have 
helped  him  to  recover  himself,  [2.]  That 
he  feared  him  :  Hast  thou  found  me  ?  inti- 
mating that  he  shunned  him  all  he  could, 
and  it  was  now  a  terror  to  him  to  see  him. 
The  sight  of  him  was  like  that  of  the  hand- 
writing upon  the  wall  to  Belshazzar ;  it  made 
his  countenance  change,  the  joints  of  his  loins 
were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one  against 
another.  Never  was  poor  debtor  or  criminal 
so  confounded  at  the  sight  of  the  officer  that 
came  to  arrest  him.  Men  may  thank  them- 
selves if  they  make  God  and  his  word  a  ter- 
ror to  them. 

(2.)  Elijah  denounced  God's  wrath  against 
Ahab :  I  have  found  thee  (says  he,  v.  20),  be- 
cause thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  work  evil. 
Note,  Those  that  give  up  themselves  to  sin 
will  certainly  be  found  out,  sooner  or  later, 
to  their  unspeakable  horror  and  amazement. 
Ahab  is  now  set  to  the  bar,  as  Naboth  was, 
and  trembles  more  tlian  he  did.  [l.]  Elijah 
finds  the  indictment  against  him,  and  convicts 
him  upon  the  notorious  evidence  of  the  fact 
(».  19) :  Hast  thou  killed,  and  also  taken  pos- 
session? He  was  thus  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Naboth ,  and  it  would  not  serve 
him  to  say  the  law  killed  him  (perverted  jus- 
tice is  the  highest  injustice),  nor  that,  if  he 
was  unjustly  prosecuted,  it  was  not  his  doing 
—he  knew  nothing  of  it ;  for  it  was  to  please 
him  that  it  was  done,  and  he  had  shown 
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himself  pleased  with  it,  and  so  had  made  him- 
self  guilty  of  all  that  was  done  in  the  unjust 
prosecution  of  Naboth.  He  killed,  for  he  took 
possession.  If  he  takes  the  garden,  he  takes 
the  guilt  with  it.  Terra  transit  cum  onere — 
The  land  with  the  incumbrance.  [2.]  He  f  sasses 
judgment  upon  him.  He  told  him  from  God 
that  his  family  should  be  ruined  and  rooted 
out  (w.  21)  and  all  his  posterity  cut  off, — that 
his  house  should  be  made  like  the  houses  ol 
his  wicked  predecessors,  Jeroboam  and  Baa- 
sha  (v.  22),  particularly  that  those  who  died 
in  the  city  should  be  meat  for  dogs  and  those 
who  died  in  the  field  meat  for  birds  (v.  24), 
which  had  been  foretold  of  Jeroboam's  house 
(ch.  xiv.  11),  and  of  Baasha's  (ch.  xvi.  4), — 
that  Jezebel,  particularly,  should  be  devoured 
by  dogs  (v.  23),  which  was  fulfilled  (2  Kings 
ix.  36), — and,  as  for  Ahab  himself,  that  the 
dogs  should  lick  his  blood  in  the  very  same 
place  where  they  licked  Naboth's  {v.  19 — 
'*  Thy  blood,  even  thine,  though  it  be  royal 
blood,  though  it  swell  thy  veins  with  pride 
and  boil  in  thy  heart  with  anger,  shall  ere 
long  be  an  entertainment  for  the  dogs"), 
which  was  fulfilled,  ch.  xxii.  38.  This  inti- 
mates that  he  should  die  a  violent  death, 
should  come  to  his  grave  with  blood,  and 
that  disgrace  should  attend  him,  the  foresight 
of  which  must  needs  be  a  great  mortifica- 
tion to  such  a  proud  man.  Punishments 
after  death  are  here  most  insisted  on,  which, 
though  such  as  affected  the  body  only,  were 
perhaps  designed  as  figures  of  the  soul's 
misery  after  death. 

III.  Ahab's  humiliation  under  the  sen- 
tence passed  upon  him,  and  the  favourable 
message  sent  him  thereupon.  1.  Ahab  was 
a  kind  of  penitent.  The  message  Elijah  de- 
livered to  him  in  God's  name  put  him  into 
a  fright  for  the  present,  so  that  he  rent  his 
clothes  and  put  on  sackcloth,  v.  27-  He  was 
still  a  proud  hardened  sinner,  and  yet  thus 
reduced.  Note,  God  can  make  the  stoutest 
heart  to  tremble  and  the  proudest  to  humble 
itself.  His  word  is  quick  and  powerful,  and 
is,  when  he  pleases  to  make  it  so,  like  a  fire 
and  a  hammer,  Jer.  xxiii.  29-  It  made  Felix 
tremble.  Ahab  put  on  the  garb  and  guise  of 
a  penitent,  and  yet  his  heart  was  unhumbled 
and  unchanged.  After  this,  we  find,  he 
hated  a  faithful  prophet,  ch.  xxii.  8.  Note, 
It  is  no  new  thing  to  find  the  show  and  pro- 
fession of  repentance  where  yet  the  truth  and 
substance  of  it  are  wanting.  Ahab's  repent- 
ance was  only  what  might  be  seen  of  men : 
Seest  thou  (says  God  to  Elijah)  how  Ahab 
humbles  himself;  it  was  external  only,  the 
garments  rent,  but  not  the  heart.  A  hypo- 
crite may  go  very  far  in  the  outward  per- 
formance of  holy  duties  and  yet  come  short. 
2.  He  obtained  hereby  a  reprieve,  which  I 
may  call  a  kind  of  pardon.  Though  it  was 
but  an  outside  repentance  (lamenting  the 
judgment  only,  and  not  the  sin),  though  he 
did  not  leave  his  idols,  nor  restore  the  vine^ 
yard  to  Naboth's  heirs,  yet,  because  he  did 
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hereby  give  some  glory  to  God,  God  took 
notice  of  it,  and  bade  Elijah  take  notice  of  it : 
Seest  thou  how  Ahab  humbles  himself?  v.  29. 
In  consideration  of  this  the  threatened  ruin 
of  his  house,  which  had  not  been  fixed  to 
any  time,  should  be  adjourned  to  his  son's 
days.  The  sentence  should  not  be  revoked, 
jut  the  execution  suspended.  Now,  (1.) 
This  discovers  the  great  goodness  of  God, 
and  his  readiness  to  show  mercy,  which  here 
rejoices  against  judgment.  Favour  was  shown 
to  this  wicked  man  that  God  might  magnify 
his  goodness  (says  bishop  Sanderson)  even  to 
the  hazard  of  his  other  divine  perfections ; 
as  if  (says  he)  God  would  be  thought  un- 
holy, or  untrue,  or  unjust  (though  he  be 
none  of  these),  or  any  thing,  rather  than  un- 
merciful. (2.)  This  teaches  us  to  take  notice 
of  that  which  is  good  even  in  those  who  are 
not  so  good  as  they  should  be  :  let  it  be  com- 
mended as  far  as  it  goes.  (3.)  This  gives  a 
reason  why  wicked  people  sometimes  prosper 
long ;  God  is  rewarding  their  external  ser- 
vices with  external  mercies.  (4.)  This  en- 
courages all  those  that  truly  repent  and  un- 
feignedly  believe  the  holy  gospel.  If  a  pre- 
tending partial  penitent  shall  go  to  his  house 
reprieved,  doubtless  a  sincere  penitent  shall 
ffo  to  his  house  justified. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

This  chapter  finishes  the  history  of  Ahab's  reign.  It  was  promised  ic 
the  close  ofthe  foregoing  chapter  that  the  ruin  of  his  house  should 
not  come  in  his  days,  but  his  days  were  soon  at  an  end.  His  war 
with  the  Syrians  at  Ramoth-Gilead  is  that  which  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  in  this  chapter.  I.  His  preparations  for  that  war.  He 
consulted,  1.  His  privy-council,  ver.  1—3.  2.  Jehoshaphat,  ver. 
4.  3.  His  prophets.  (1.)  His  own,  who  encouraged  him  to  go 
on  this  expedition  (ver.  Tt,  6),  Zedekiah  particularly,  ver.  11,  12. 
(2.)  A  prophet  of  the  Lord,  Micaiah,  who  was  desired  to  come 
by  Jehoshaphat  (ver.  7,  8),  sent  for  (ver.  9,  10—13,14),  upbraided 
^ab  with  his  confidence  in  the  false  prophets  (ver.  15),  but  fore- 
told his  fall  in  this  expedition  (ver.  16 — IS),  and  gave  him  an  ac- 
count how  he  came  to  be  thus  imposed  upon  by  his  prophets,  ver. 
19 — 23.  He  is  abused  by  Zedekiah  (ver.  24,  25), ami  imprisoned 
by  Ahab,  ver.  26—28.  II.  The  battle  itself,  in  which,  1.  Jeho- 
shaphat is  exposed.  But,  2.  Ahab  is  slain,  ver.  29 — 40.  In  the 
close  of  the  chapter  we  have  a  short  account,  (1.)  Of  the  good 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  ver.  41 — 50.  (2.)  Of  the 
wicked  reign  of  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel,  ver.  51 — 5.3. 

AND  they  continued  three  years 
without  war  between  Syria  and 
Israel.  2  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
third  year,  that  Jehoshaphat  the  king 
of  Judah  came  down  to  the  king  of 
Israel.  3  And  the  king  of  Israel 
said  unto  his  servants.  Know  ye  that 
Ramoth  in  Gilead  is  our's,  and  we  he 
still,  and  take  it  not  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  Syria  ?  4  And  he  said 
unto  Jehoshaphat,  Wilt  thou  go  with 
me  to  battle  to  Ramoth-gilead  r  And 
Jehoshaphat  said  to  the  king  of  Is- 
rael, I  am  as  thou  art,  my  people  as 
thy  people,  my  horses  as  thy  horses. 
5  And  Jehoshaphat  said  unto  the 
king  of  Israel,  Enquire,  I  pray  thee, 
at  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  day.  6 
Then  the  king  of  Israel  gathered  the 
prophets  together,  about  four  hun- 
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dred  men,  and  said  unto  them,  Sliall 
I  go  against  Ramoth-gilead  to  battle, 
or  shall  I  forbear  ?  And  they  said. 
Go  up ;  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  ii 
into  the  hand  of  the  king.  7  And 
Jehoshaphat  said.  Is  there  not  here 
a  prophet  of  the  Lord  besides,  that 
we  might  enquire  of  him  ?  8  And 
the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehosha- 
phat, There  is  yet  one  man,  Micaiah 
the  son  of  Imlah,  by  whom  we  may 
enquire  of  the  Lord  :  but  I  hate 
him  ;  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good 
concerning  me,  but  evil.  And  Jeho- 
shaphat said.  Let  not  the  king  say 
so.  9  Then  the  king  of  Israel  called 
an  officer,  and  said.  Hasten  hither 
Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah.  10  And 
the  king  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat 
the  king  of  Judah  sat  each  on  his 
throne,  having  put  on  their  robes,  in 
a  void  place  in  the  entrance  of  the 
gate  of  Samaria ;  and  all  the  prophets 
prophesied  before  them.  II  And 
Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chenaanah  made 
him  horns  of  iron  :  and  he  said,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  With  these  shalt 
thou  push  the  Syrians,  until  thou  have 
consumed  them.  12  And  all  the 
prophets  prophesied  so,  saying.  Go 
up  to  Ramoth-gilead,  and  prosper  : 
for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the 
king's  hand.  13  And  the  messenger 
that  was  gone  to  call  Micaiah  spake 
unto  him,  saying,  Behold  now,  the 
words  of  the  prophets  declare  good 
unto  the  king  with  one  mouth :  let 
thy  word,  I  pray  thee,  be  like  the 
word  of  one  of  them,  and  speak  that 
which  is  good.  14  And  Micaiah  said. 
As  the  Lord  liveth,  what  the  Lord 
saith  unto  me,  that  will  I  speak. 

Though  Ahab  continued  under  guilt  and 
wrath,  and  the  dominion  of  the  lusts  to 
which  he  had  sold  himself,  yet,  as  a  reward 
for  his  professions  of  repentance  and  humilia- 
tion, though  the  time  drew  near  when  he 
should  descend  into  battle  and  perish,  yet  we 
have  him  blessed  with  a  three  years'  peace 
(v.  1)  and  an  honourable  visit  made  him  by 
Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  v.  2.  The  Jews 
have  a  fabulous  conceit,  that  when  Ahab 
humbled  himself  for  his  sin,  and  lay  in  sack- 
cloth, he  sent  for  Jehoshaphat  to  come  to 
him,  to  chastise  him ;  and  that  he  staid  with 
him  for  some  time,  and  gave  him  so  many 
stripes  every  day.  This  is  a  groundless  tra- 
dition.    He  came  now,  it  is  probable,  to  con- 
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8ult  him  about  the  affairs  of  their  kingdoms. 
It  is  strange  that  so  great  a  man  as  Jehosha- 
phat  would  pay  so  much  respect  to  a  king- 
dom revolted  from  the  house  of  David,  and 
that  so  good  a  man  should  show  so  much 
kindness  to  a  king  revolted  from  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  But,  though  he  was  a  godly 
man,  his  temper  was  too  easy,  which  betrayed 
him  into  snares  and  inconveniences.  The 
Syrians  durst  not  give  Ahab  any  disturbance. 
But, 

I.  Ahab  here  meditates  a  war  against  the 
Syrians,  and  advises  concerning  it  with  those 
about  him,  v.  3.  The  king  of  Syria  gave 
him  the  provocation ;  when  he  lay  at  his 
mercy,  he  promised  to  restore  him  his  cities 
{ch.  XX.  34),  and  Ahab  foolishly  took  his 
word,  when  he  ought  not  to  have  dismissed 
him  till  the  cities  were  put  into  his  posses- 
sion. But  now  he  knows  by  experience,  what 
he  ought  before  to  have  considered,  that  as 
the  kisses,  so  the  promises,  of  an  enemy  iire 
deceitful,  and  there  is  no  confidence  to  be 
put  in  leagues  extorted  by  distress.  Ben- 
hadad  is  one  of  those  princes  that  think  them- 
selves bound  by  their  word  no  further  and 
no  longer  than  it  is  for  their  interest. 
Whether  any  other  cities  were  restored  we 
do  not  find,  but  Ramoth-Gilead  was  not,  a 
considerable  city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  on  the 
other  side  Jordan,  a  Levites'  city,  and  one  of 
the  cities  of  refuge.  Ahab  blames  himself, 
and  his  people,  that  they  did  not  bestir  them- 
selves to  recover  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Syrians,  and  to  chastise  Ben-hadad's  viola- 
tion of  his  league ;  and  resolves  to  let  that 
ungrateful  perfidious  prince  know  that  as  he 
had  given  him  peace  he  could  give  him  trou- 
ble. Ahab  has  a  good  cause,  yet  succeeds 
not.  Equity  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  pros- 
perity. 

II.  He  engages  Jehoshaphat,  and  draws 
him  in,  to  join  with  him  in  this  expedition, 
for  the  recovery  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  v.  4. 
And  here  I  do  not  wonder  that  Ahab  should 
desire  the  assistance  of  so  pious  and  pros- 
perous a  neighbour.  Even  bad  men  have 
often  coveted  the  friendship  of  the  good.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  an  interest  in  those  that 
have  an  interest  in  heaven,  and  to  have  those 
with  us  that  have  God  with  them.  But  it  is 
strange  that  Jehoshaphat  will  go  so  en- 
tirely into  Ahab's  interests  as  to  say,  lam  as 
thou  art,  and  my  people  as  thy  people.  I 
hope  not ;  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people  are 
not  so  wicked  and  corrupt  as  Ahab  and  his 
people.  Too  great  a  complaisance  to  evil-doers 
has  brought  many  good  people,  through  un- 
wariness,  into  a  dangerous  fellowship  with 
the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness.  Jehosha- 
phat had  like  to  have  paid  dearly  for  his  com- 
pliment when,  in  battle,  he  was  taken  for 
Ahab.  Yet  some  observe  that  in  joining 
with  Israel  against  Syria  he  atoned  for  his 
father's  fault  in  joining  with  Syria  against 
Israel,  ch.  xv.  19,  20. 

III.  At  the  special  instance  and  request  of 
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Jehoshaphat,  he  asks  counsel  of  the  prophets 
concernmg  this  expedition.  Ahab  thought 
it  enough  to  consult  with  his  statesmen,  but 
Jehoshaphat  moves  that  they  should  enquire 
of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  v.  5.  Note,  1.  Whi- 
thersoever a  good  man  goes  he  desires  to 
take  God  along  with  him,  and  will  acknow- 
ledge him  in  all  his  ways,  ask  leave  of  him, 
and  look  up  to  him  for  success.  2.  Whither- 
soever a  good  man  goes  he  ought  to  take  his 
religion  along  with  him,  and  not  be  ashamed 
to  own  it,  no,  not  when  he  is  with  those  who 
have  no  kindness  for  it.  Jehoshaphat  has 
not  left  behind  him,  at  Jerusalem,  his  affec- 
tion, his  veneration,  for  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
but  both  avows  it  and  endeavours  to  intro- 
duce it  into  Ahab's  court.  If  Ahab  drew 
him  into  his  wars,  he  will  draw  Ahab  into 
his  devotions. 

IV.  Ahab's  400  prophets,  the  standing  re- 
giment he  had  of  them  (prophets  of  the 
groves  they  called  them),  agreed  to  encourage 
him  in  this  expedition  and  to  assure  him  of 
success,  V.  6.  He  put  the  question  to  them 
with  a  seeming  fairness:  Shall  I  go  or  shall 
I  forbear  ?  But  they  knew  which  way  his 
inclination  was  and  designed  only  to  humour 
the  two  kings.  To  please  Jehoshaphat,  they 
made  use  of  the  name  Jehovah .-  He  shall 
deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the  king ;  they 
stole  the  word  from  the  true  prophets  (Jer 
xxiii.  30)  and  spoke  their  language.  To  please 
Ahab  they  said.  Go  up.  They  had  indeed 
probabilities  on  their  side  :  Ahab  had,  not 
long  since,  beaten  the  Syrians  twice ;  he  had 
now  a  good  cause,  and  was  much  strength- 
ened by  his  alliance  with  Jehoshaphat.  But 
they  pretended  to  speak  by  prophecy,  not 
by  rational  conjecture,  by  di\dne,  not  human, 
foresight :  "  Thou  shalt  certainly  recover 
Ramoth-Gilead."  Zedekiah,  a  leading  man 
among  these  prophets,  in  imitation  of  the 
true  prophets,  illustrated  his  false  prophecy 
with  a  sign,  v.  W.  He  made  himself  a  pair 
of  iron  horns,  representing  the  two  kings, 
and  their  honour  and  power  (both  of  which 
were  signified  by  horns,  exaltation  and  force), 
and  with  these  the  Syrians  must  be  pushed. 
All  the  prophets  agreed,  as  one  man,  that 
Ahab  should  return  from  this  expedition  a 
conqueror,  v.  12.  Unity  is  not  always  the 
mark  of  a  true  church  and  a  true  ministry. 
Here  were  400  men  that  prophesied  with 
one  mind  and  one  mouth,  and  yet  all  in  an 
error. 

V.  Jehoshaphat  cannot  relish  this  sort  of 
preaching ;  it  is  not  like  what  he  was  used 
to.  The  false  prophets  cannot  so  mimic  the 
true  but  that  he  who  had  spiritual  senses 
exercised  could  discern  the  fallacy,  and  there- 
fore he  enquired  for  a  prophet  of  the  Lord 
besides,  v.  7-  He  is  too  much  of  a  courtier 
to  say  any  thing  by  way  of  reflection  on  the 
king's  chaplains,  but  he  waits  to  see  a  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord,  intimating  that  he  could 
not  look  upon  these  to  be  so.  They  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  (whatever  they  were,  it  made 
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no  matter  to  him),  but,  in  conference,  they 
added  nothing  to  liim,  they  gave  him  no  satis- 
faction, Gal.  ii.  6.  One  faithful  prophet  of 
the  Lord  was  worth  them  all. 

VI.  Ahab  has  another,  but  one  he  hates, 
Micaiah  byname,  and, to  please  Jehoshaphat, 
he  is  willing  to  have  him  senti  for,  v.  8 — 
10.  Ahab  owned  they  might  enquire  of 
the  Lord  by  him,  that  he  was  a  true  prophet, 
and  one  that  knew  God's  minti.  And  yet, 
1.  He  hated  him,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
own  to  the  king  of  Judah  that  he  did  so, 
and  to  give  this  for  a  reason,  He  doth  not 
prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil.  And 
whose  fault  was  that?  If  Ahab  had  done 
well,  he  would  have  heard  nothing  but  good 
from  heaven  ;  if  he  do  ill,  he  may  thank 
himself  for  all  the  uneasiness  which  the  re- 
proofs and  threats  of  God's  word  gave  him. 
Note,  Those  are  wretchedly  hardened  in  sin, 
and  are  ripening  apace  for  ruin,  who  hate 
God's  mmisters  because  they  deal  plainly 
with  them  and  faithfully  warn  them  of  their 
misery  and  danger  by  reason  of  sin,  and 
reckon  those  their  enemies  that  tell  them  the 
truth.  2.  He  had  (it  should  seem)  impri- 
soned him;  for,  when  he  committed  him 
(v.  26),  he  bade  the  officer  carry  him  back, 
namely,  to  the  place  whence  he  came.  We 
may  suppose  that  this  was  he  that  reproved 
him  for  his  clemency  to  Ben-hadad  {ch.  xx. 
38,  &c.)  and  for  so  doing  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  had  lain  these  three  years.  This 
was  the  reason  why  Ahab  knew  where  to  find 
him  so  readily,  v.  9.  But  his  imprisonment 
had  not  excluded  him  from  divine  visits : 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  continued  with  him 
there.  He  was  bound,  but  the  word  of  the 
Lord  was  not.  Nor  did  it  in  the  least  abate 
his  courage,  nor  make  him  less  confident  or 
faithful  in  delivering  his  message.  Jehosha- 
phat gave  too  gentle  a  reproof  to  Ahab  for  ex- 
pressing his  indignation  against  a  faithful 
prophet :  Let  not  the  king  say  so,  v.  8.  He 
should  have  said,  "  Thou  art  unjust  to  the 
prophet,  unkind  to  thyself,  and  puttest  an 
affront  upon  his  Lord  and  thine,  in  saying 
so."  Such  sinners  as  Ahab  must  be  re- 
buked sharply.  However  he  so  far  yielded 
to  the  reproof  that,  for  fear  of  provoking 
Jehoshaphat  to  break  off  from  his  aUiance 
with  him,  he  orders  Micaiah  to  be  sent  for 
with  all  speed,  v.  9.  The  two  kings  sat  each 
in  their  robes  and  chairs  of  state,  in  the  gate 
of  Samaria,  ready  to  receive  this  poor  pro- 
phet, and  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say ;  for 
many  will  give  God's  word  the  hearing  that 
will  not  lend  it  an  obedient  ear.  They  were 
attended  with  a  crowd  of  flattering  prophets, 
that  could  not  think  of  prophesying  any 
thing  but  what  was  very  sweet  and  very 
smooth  to  two  such  glorious  princes  now  in 
confederacy.  Those  that  love  to  be  flattered 
shall  not  want  flatterers. 

VII.  Micaiah  is  pressed  by  the  officer  that 
fetches  him  to  follow  the  cry,  v.  13.  That 
officer  was  unworthy  the  name  of  an  Israelite 
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who  pretended  to  prescribe  to  a  prophet;  but 


he  thought  him  altogether  such  a  one  as  the 
rest,  who  studied  to  please  men  and  not  God. 
He  told  Micaiah  how  unanimous  the  othei 
prophets  were  in  foretelling  the  king's  good 
success,  how  agreeable  it  was  to  the  king, 
intimating  that  it  was  his  interest  to  say  as 
they  said — he  might  thereby  gain,  not  only 
enlargement,  but  preferment.  Those  that 
dote  upon  worldly  things  themselves  think 
every  body  else  should  do  so  too,  and  truo 
or  false,  right  or  wrong,  speak  and  act  for 
their  secular  interest  only.  He  intimated 
likewise  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
contradict  such  a  numerous  and  unanimous 
vote ;  he  would  be  ridiculed,  as  affecting  a 
foohsh  singularity,  if  he  should.  But  Mi- 
caiah, who  knows  better  things,  protests,  and 
backs  his  protestation  with  an  oath,  that  ha 
will  deliver  his  message  from  God  with  all 
faithfulness,  whether  it  be  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasing to  his  prince  (y.  14) :  "  What  the 
Lord  saith  to  me,  that  will  I  speak,  without 
addition,  diminution,  or  alteration."  This 
was  nobly  resolved,  and  as  became  one 
who  had  his  eye  to  a  greater  King  than 
either  of  these,  arrayed  with  brighter  robes, 
and  sitting  on  a  higher  throne. 

1 5  So  he  came  to  the  king.  And 
the  king  said  unto  him,  Micaiah,  shall 
we  go  against  Ramoth-gilead  to  bat- 
tle, or  shall  we  forbear?  And  he 
answered  him.  Go,  and  prosper  :  for 
the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the 
hand  of  the  king.  16"  And  the  king 
said  unto  him,  How  many  times  shall 
I  adjure  thee  that  thou  tell  me  no- 
thing but  that  which  is  true  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ?  17  And  he  said, 
I  saw  all  Israel  scattered  upon  the 
hills,  as  sheep  that  have  not  a  shep- 
herd :  and  the  Lord  said,  These 
have  no  master  :  let  them  return 
every  man  to  his  house  in  peace.  18 
And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Je- 
hoshaphat, Did  I  not  tell  thee  that  he 
would  prophesy  no  good  concerning 
me,  but  evil  ?  19  And  he  said.  Hear 
thou  therefore  the  word  of  the  Lord  : 
I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne, 
and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing 
by  him  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his 
left.  20  And  the  Lord  said,  Who 
shall  persuade  Ahab,  that  he  may  go 
up  and  fall  at  Ramoth-gilead  ?  And 
one  said  on  this  manner,  and  another 
said  on  that  manner.  21  And  there 
came  forth  a  spirit,  and  stood  before 
the  Lord,  and  said,  I  will  persuade 
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him.  22  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
him,  Wherewith  ?  And  he  said,  I 
will  go  forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets. 
And  he  said.  Thou  shalt  persuade 
him,  and  prevail  also  :  go  forth,  and 
do  so.  23  Now  therefore,  behold, 
the  Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in 
the  mouth  of  all  these  thy  prophets, 
and  the  Lord  hath  spoken  evil  con- 
cerning thee.  24  But  Zedekiah  the 
son  of  Chenaanah  went  near,  and 
smote  Micaiah  on  the  cheek,  and  said. 
Which  way  went  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  from  me  to  speak  unto  thee  ? 
25  And  Micaiah  said,  Behold,  thou 
shalt  see  in  that  day,  when  thou  shalt 
go  into  an  inner  chamber  to  hide  thy- 
self. 26  And  the  king  of  Israel  said, 
Take  Micaiah,  and  carry  him  back 
unto  Amon  the  governor  of  the  city, 
and  to  Joash  the  king's  son ;  27  And 
say,  Thus  saith  the  king.  Put  this 
fellow  in  the  prison,  and  feed  him 
with  bread  of  affliction  and  with 
water  of  affliction,  until  I  come  in 
peace.  28  And  Micaiah  said,  If  thou 
return  at  all  in  peace,  the  Lord  hath 
not  spoken  by  me.  And  he  said, 
Hearken,  O  people,  every  one  of  you. 
Here  Micaiah  does  well,  but,  as  is  com- 
mon, suffers  ill  for  so  doing. 

I.  We  are  told  how  faithfully  he  delivered 
his  message,  as  one  that  was  more  solicitous 
to  please  God  than  to  humour  either  the 
great  or  the  many.  In  three  ways  he  de- 
livers his  message,  and  all  displeasing  to 
Ahab  :— 

1.  He  spoke  as  the  rest  of  the  prophets 
had  spoken,  but  ironically:  Go,  and  prosper, 
V.  15.  Ahab  put  the  same  question  to  him 
that  he  had  put  to  his  own  prophets  (Shall 
we  go,  or  shall  we  forbear  ^J  seeming  desirous 
to  know  God's  mind,  when,  like  Balaam,  he 
was  strongly  bent  to  do  his  own,  which  Mi- 
caiah plainly  took  notice  of  when  he  bade 
him  go,  but  with  such  an  air  and  pronuncia- 
tion as  plainly  showed  he  spoke  it  by  way  of 
derision ;  as  if  he  had  said,  "  I  know  you  are 
determined  to  go,  and  I  hear  your  own  pro- 
phets are  unanimous  in  assuring  you  of  suc- 
go  then,  and  take  what  follows.    They 


say.  The  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the  hand 
of  the  king  ;  but  I  do  not  tell  thee  that  thus 
saith  the  Lord;  no,  he  saith  otherwise." 
Note,  Those  deserve  to  be  bantered  that 
love  to  be  flattered ;  and  it  is  just  with  God 
to  give  up  those  to  their  own  counsels  that 
give  up  themselves  to  their  own  lusts,  Eccl. 
xi.  9.  In  answer  to  this  Ahab  adjured  him  to 
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tell  him  the  truth,  and  not  to  jest  with  him 
(w.  16),  as  if  he  sincerely  desired  to  know  both 
what  God  would  have  him  to  do  and  what  he 
would  do  with  him,  yet  intending  to  represent 
the  prophet  as  a  perverse  ill-humoured  man, 
that  would  not  tell  him  the  truth  till  he  was 
thus  put  to  his  oath,  or  adjured  to  do  it. 

2.  Being  thus  pressed,  he  plainly  foretold 
that  the  king  would  be  cut  off  in  this  expe- 
dition, and  his  army  scattered,  r.  17.  He 
saw  them  in  a  vision,  or  in  a  dream,  dis- 
persed upon  the  mountains,  as  sheep  that 
had  no  one  to  guide  them.  Smite  the  shep- 
herd, and  the  sheep  will  be  scattered,  Zech. 
xiii.  7.  This  intimates,  (1.)  That  Israel 
should  be  deprived  of  their  king,  who  was 
their  shepherd.  God  took  notice  of  it.  These 
have  no  master.  (2.)  That  they  would  be 
obliged  to  retire  re  infectd — without  accom- 
plishing their  object.  He  does  not  foresee 
any  great  slaughter  in  the  army,  but  that 
they  should  make  a  dishonourable  retreat 
Let  them  return  every  man  to  his  house  in 
peace,  put  into  disorder  indeed  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  no  great  losers  by  the  death  of 
their  king;  he  shall  fall  in  war,  but  they 
shall  go  home  in  peace.  Thus  Micaiah,  in 
his  prophecy,  testified  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  (let  them  take  it  how  they  pleased), 
while  the  others  prophesied  merely  out  of 
their  own  hearts  J  see  Jer.  xxiii.  28.  **The 
prophet  that  has  a  dream  let  him  tell  that, 
and  so  quote  his  authority ;  and  he  that  has 
my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully, 
and  not  his  own ;  for  what  is  the  chaff  to  the 
wheat  f"  Now  Ahab  finds  himself  aggrieved, 
turns  to  Jehoshaphat,  and  appeals  to  him 
whether  Micaiah  had  not  manifestly  a  spite 
against  him,  ».  18.  Those  that  bear  malice 
to  others  are  generally  willing  to  believe  that 
others  bear  malice  to  them,  though  they 
have  no  cause  for  it,  and  therefore  to  put  the 
worst  constructions  upon  all  they  say.  What 
evil  did  Micaiah  prophesy  to  Ahab  in  telling 
him  that,  if  he  proceeded  in  this  expedition, 
it  would  be  fatal  to  him,  while  he  might 
choose  whether  he  would  proceed  in  it  or 
no?  The  greatest  kindness  we  can  do  to 
one  that  is  going  in  a  dangerous  way  ir  to 
tell  him  of  his  danger. 

3.  He  informed  the  king  how  it  was  that 
all  his  prophets  encouraged  him  to  proceed, 
that  God  permitted  Satan  by  them  to  deceive 
him  into  his  ruin,  and  he  by  vision  knew  of 
it ;  it  was  represented  to  him,  and  he  repre- 
sented it  to  Ahab,  that  the  God  of  heaven 
had  determined  he  should  fall  at  Ramoth- 
Gilead  (»,  19,  20),  that  the  favour  he  had 
wickedly  shown  to  Ben-hadad  might  be  pu- 
nished by  him  and  his  Syrians,  and  that  he 
being  in  some  doubt  whether  he  should  go 
to  Ramoth-Gilead  or  no,  and  resolving  to  be 
advised  by  his  prophets,  they  should  per- 
suade him  to  it  and  prevail  (w.  21,  22);  and 
hence  it  was  that  they  encouraged  him  with 
80  much  assurance  (v.  23);  it  was  a  lie  from 
the  father  of  lies,  but  by  divine  permission. 
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rhis  matter  is  here  represented  after  the 
manner  of  men.  We  are  not  to  imagine 
that  God  is  ever  put  upon  new  counsels,  or 
IS  ever  at  a  loss  for  means  whereby  to  effect 
his  purposes,  nor  that  he  needs  to  consult 
with  angels,  or  any  creature,  about  the  me- 
thods he  should  take,  nor  that  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  sin  or  the  cause  of  any  man's  either 
telling  or  believing  a  lie ;  but,  besides  what 
was  intended  by  this  with  reference  to  Ahab 
himself,  it  is  to  teach  us,  (1.)  That  God  is  a 
great  king  above  all  kings,  and  has  a  throne 
above  all  the  thrones  of  earthly  princes. 
"  You  have  your  thrones,"  said  Micaiah  to 
these  two  kings,  "and  you  think  you  may 
do  what  you  will,  and  we  must  all  say  as  you 
would  have  us ;  but  /  saw  the  Lord  sitting 
upon  his  throne,  and  every  man's  judgment 
proceeding  from  him,  and  therefore  I  must 
say  as  he  says ;  he  is  not  a  man,  as  you  are." 
(2.)  That  he  is  continually  attended  and 
served  by  an  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
those  heavenly  hosts,  who  stand  by  him, 
ready  to  go  where  he  sends  them  and  to  do 
what  he  bids  them,  messengers  of  mercy  on 
his  right  hand,  of  wrath  on  his  left  hand.  (3.) 
That  he  not  only  takes  cognizance  of,  but 
presides  over,  all  the  affairs  of  this  lower 
world,  and  overrules  them  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
princes,  the  issues  of  war,  and  all  the  great 
affairs  of  state,  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
consultations  of  wise  and  great  men,  are  no 
more  above  God's  direction  than  the  meanest 
concerns  of  the  poorest  cottages  are  below  his 
notice.  (4.)  That  God  has  many  ways  of  bring- 
ing about  his  own  counsels,  particularly  con- 
cerning the  fall  of  sinners  when  they  are 
ripe  for  ruin;  he  can  do  it  either  in  this 
manner  or  in  that  manner.  (5.)  That  there 
are  malicious  and  lying  spirits  which  go 
about  continually  seeking  to  devour,  and,  in 
order  to  that,  seeking  to  deceive,  and  especi- 
ally to  put  lies  into  the  mouths  of  prophets, 
by  them  to  entice  many  to  their  destruction. 
(6.)  It  is  not  without  the  divine  permission 
that  the  devil  deceives  men,  and  even  there- 
by God  serves  his  own  purposes.  With  him 
are  strength  and  wisdom,  the  deceived  and  the 
deceiver  are  his.  Job  xii.  16.  "When  he 
pleases,  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  re- 
ceive not  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  he  not 
only  lets  Satan  loose  to  deceive  them  (Rev.  xx. 
7,  8),  but  gives  men  up  to  strong  delusions  to 
believe  him,  2  Thess.  ii.  11,  12.  (7.)  Those 
are  manifestly  marked  for  ruin  that  are  thus 
given  up.  God  has  certainly  spoken  evil  con- 
cerning those  whom  he  has  given  up  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  lying  prophets.  Thus  Mi- 
caiah gave  Ahab  fair  warning,  not  only  of 
the  danger  of  proceeding  in  this  war,  but  of 
the  danger  of  believing  those  that  encou- 
raged him  to  proceed.  Thus  we  are  warned 
to  beware  of  false  prophets,  and  to  try  the 
spirits;  the  lying  spirit  never  deceives  so 
fatally  as  in  the  mouth  of  prophets. 

H.  We  are  told  how  he  was  abused  for 
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delivering  his  message  thus  faithfully,  thus 


plainly,  in  a  way  so  very  proper  both  to  con- 
vince and  to  affect.  1.  Zedekiah,  a  wicked 
prophet,  impudently  insulted  him  in  the  face 
of  the  court,  smote  him  on  the  cheek,  to  re- 
proach him,  to  silence  him  and  stop  his 
mouth,  and  to  express  his  indignation  at 
him  (thus  was  our  blessed  Saviour  abused. 
Matt.  xxvi.  67,  that  Judge  of  Israel,  Mic.  v. 
1);  and  as  if  he  not  only  had  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord,  but  the  monopoly  of  this  Spirit, 
that  he  might  not  go  without  his  leave,  he 
asks.  Which  way  went  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
from  me  to  speak  to  thee  ?  v.  24.  The  false 
prophets  were  always  the  worst  enemies  the 
true  prophets  had,  and  not  only  stirred  up 
the  government  against  them,  but  were 
themselves  abusive  to  them,  as  Zedekiah 
here.  To  strike  within  the  verge  of  the 
court,  especially  in  the  king's  presence,  is 
looked  upon  by  our  law  as  a  high  misde- 
meanour ;  yet  this  wicked  prophet  gives  this 
abuse  to  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  and  is  net 
reprimanded  nor  bound  to  his  good  beha- 
viour for  it.  Ahab  was  pleased  with  it,  and 
Jehoshaphat  had  not  courage  to  appear  for 
the  injured  prophet,  pretending  it  was  out 
of  his  jurisdiction ;  but  Micaiah,  though  he 
returns  not  his  blow  (God's  prophets  are  no 
strikers  nor  persecutors,  dare  not  avenge 
themselves,  render  blow  for  blow,  or  be  in 
any  way  accessory  to  the  breach  of  the 
peace),  yet,  since  he  boasted  so  much  of  the 
Spirit,  as  those  commonly  do  that  know  least 
of  his  operations,  he  leaves  him  to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  error  by  the  event:  Thou  shall 
know  when  thou  hidest  thyself  in  an  inner 
chamber,  v.  25.  It  is  likely  Zedekiah  went 
with  Ahab  to  the  battle,  and  took  his  horns 
of  iron  with  him  to  encourage  the  soldiers, 
to  see  with  pleasure  the  accomplishment  of 
his  prophecy,  and  return  in  triumph  with 
the  king;  but,  the  army  being  routed,  he 
fled  among  the  rest  from  the  sword  of  the 
enemy,  sheltered  himself  as  Ben-hadad  had 
done  in  a  chamber  within  a  chamber  (ch.  xx. 
30),  lest  he  should  perish,  as  he  knew  he 
deserved  to  do,  with  those  whom  he  had  de- 
luded, as  Balaam  did  (Num.  xxxi.  8),  and 
lest  the  bhnd  prophet  should  fall  into  the 
ditch  with  the  blinded  prince  whom  he  had 
misled.  Note,  Those  that  will  not  have  their 
mistakes  rectified  in  time  by  the  word  of 
God  will  be  undeceived,  when  it  is  too  late, 
by  the  judgments  of  God.  2.  Ahab,  that 
wicked  king,  committed  him  to  prison  (r.  27), 
not  only  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody, or  remitted  to  the  prison  whence  he 
came,  but  to  be  fed  with  bread  and  water, 
coarse  bread  and  puddle-water,  till  he  should 
return,  not  doubting  but  that  he  should  re- 
turn a  conqueror,  and  then  he  would  put 
him  to  death  for  a  false  prophet  (p.  27) — 
hard  usage  for  one  that  would  have  prevent- 
ed his  ruin !  But  by  this  it  appeared  that  God 
had  determined  to  destroy  him^  as  1  Chron. 
XXV.  16.   How  confident  is  Ahab  of  success. 
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He  doubts  not  but  he  shall  return  m  peace, 
forgetting  what  he  hnnself  had  reminded 
Ben-hadad  of.  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on 
the  harness  boast :  but  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood of  his  coming  home  in  peace  when  he 
left  one  of  God's  prophets  behind  him  in 
prison.  Micaiah  put  it  upon  the  issue,  and 
called  all  the  people  to  be  witnesses  that  he 
did  so  :  *'  If  thou  return  in  peace,  the  Lord 
has  not  spoken  by  me,  v.  28.  Let  me  incur 
the  reproach  and  punishment  of  a  false  pro- 
])het,  if  the  king  come  home  alive."  He  ran 
no  hazard  by  this  appeal,  for  he  knew  whom 
he  had  believed;  he  that  is  terrible  to  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  treads  upon  princes 
as  mortar,  will  rather  let  thousands  of  them 
fall  to  the  ground  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  his 
own  word;  he  will  not  fail  to  confirm  the 
word  of  his  servants,  Isa.  xliv.  26. 

29  So  the  king  of  Israel  and  Jeho- 
shaphat  the  king  of  Judali  went  up 
to  Ramoth-gilead.  30  And  the  king 
of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  I 
will  disguise  myself,  and  enter  into 
the  battle ;  but  put  thou  on  thy  robes. 
And  the  king  of  Israel  disguised  him- 
self, and  went  into  the  battle.  31 
But  the  king  of  Syria  commanded  his 
thirty  and  two  captains  that  had  rule 
over  his  chariots,  saying,  Fight  nei- 
ther with  small  nor  great,  save  only 
with  the  king  of  Israel.  32  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  the  captains  of 
the  chariots  saw  Jehoshaphat,  that 
they  said.  Surely  it  is  the  king  of  Is- 
rael. And  they  turned  aside  to  fight 
against  him :  and  Jehoshaphat  cried 
out.  33  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
tlie  captains  of  the  chariots  perceived 
that  it  loas  not  the  king  of  Israel,  that 
they  turned  back  from  pursuing  him. 
34  And  a  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at 
a  venture,  and  smote  the  king  of  Is- 
rael between  the  joints  of  the  harness  : 
wherefore  he  said  unto  the  driver  of 
his  chariot.  Turn  thine  hand,  and 
carry  me  out  of  the  host ;  for  I  am 
wounded.  35  And  the  battle  in- 
creased that  day  :  and  the  king  was 
stayed  up  in  his  chariot  against  the 
Syrians,  and  died  at  even :  and  the 
blood  ran  out  of  the  wound  into  the 
midst  of  the  chariot.  3G  And  there 
went  a  proclamation  throughout  the 
host  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun, 
saying,  Every  man  to  his  city,  and 
every  man  to  his  own  country.  37 
So  the  king  died,  and  was  brought  to 
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Samaria ;  and  they  buried  the  king 
in  Samaria.  38  And  07ie  washed  the 
chariot  in  the  pool  of  Samaria ;  and 
the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood;  and 
they  washed  his  armour ;  according 
unto  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he 
spake.  39  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts 
of  Ahab,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  the 
ivory  house  which  he  made,  and  all 
the  cities  that  he  built,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  40  So  Ahab 
slept  with  his  fathers  ;  and  Ahaziah 
his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

The  matter  in  contest  between  God's  pro- 
phet and  Ahab's  prophets  is  here  soon  de- 
termined, and  it  is  made  to  appear  which 
was  in  the  right.     Here, 

1.  The  two  kings  march  with  their  forces 
to  Raraoth-Gilead,  v.  29.  That  the  king  oi 
Israel,  who  hated  God's  prophet,  should  so 
far  disbelieve  his  admonition  as  to  persist 
in  his  resolution,  notwithstanding,  is  not 
strange;  but  that  Jehoshaphat,  that  pious 
prince,  who  had  desired  to  enquire  by  a  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord,  as  disrelishing  and  discre- 
diting Ahab's  prophets,  should  yet  proceed, 
after  so  fair  a  warning,  is  matter  of  astonish- 
ment. But  by  the  easiness  of  his  temper  he 
was  carried  away  with  the  delusion  (as  Bar- 
nabas was  with  the  dissimulation,  Gal.  ii.  13) 
of  his  friends.  He  gave  too  much  heed  to 
Ahab's  prophets,  because  they  pretended  to 
speak  from  God  too,  and  in  his  country  he 
had  never  been  imposed  upon  by  such  cheats. 
He  was  ready  to  give  his  opinion  with  the 
majority,  and  to  conclude  that  it  was  400  to 
one  but  they  should  succeed.  Micaiah  had 
not  forbidden  them  to  go ;  nay,  at  first,  he 
said.  Go,  and  prosper.  If  it  came  to  the 
worst,  it  was  only  Ahab's  fall  that  was  fore- 
told, and  therefore  Jehoshaphat  hoped  he 
might  safely  venture. 

n.  Ahab  adopts  a  contrivance  by  which 
he  hopes  to  secure  himself  and  expose  his 
friend  (v.  30) :  "  /  will  disguise  myself,  and 
go  in  the  habit  of  a  common  soldier,  but  let 
Jehoshaphat  put  on  his  robes,  to  appear  in 
the  dress  of  a  general."  He  pretended 
thereby  to  do  honour  to  Jehoshaphat,  and  to 
compliment  him  with  the  sole  command  of 
the  army  in  this  action.  He  shall  direct  and 
give  orders,  and  Ahab  will  serve  as  a  soldier 
under  him.  But  he  intended,  1 .  To  make  a 
liar  of  a  good  prophet.  Thus  he  hoped  to 
elude  the  danger,  and  so  to  defeat  the  threat- 
ening, as  if,  by  disguising  himself,  he  could 
escape  the  divine  cognizance  and  the  judg- 
ments  that  pursued  him.  2.  To  make  a  fool 
of  a  good  king,  whom  he  did  not  cordially 
love,  because  he  was  one  that  adhered  to  God 
and  so  condemned  his  apostasy.  He  knew 
that  if  any  perished  it  must  l)e  the  shepherd 
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(so  Micaiah  had  foyeiold);  and  perhaps  he 
had  intimation  of  the  charge  the  enemy  had 
to  fight  chiefly  against  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
therefore  basely  intended  to  betray  Jehosha- 
phat  to  the  danger,  that  he  might  secure 
himself.  Ahab  was  marked  for  ruin;  one 
would  not  have  been  in  his  coat  for  a  great 
sum;  yet  he  will  over-persuade  this  godly 
king  to  muster  for  him.  See  what  those  get 
that  join  in  affinity  with  vicious  men,  whose 
consciences  are  debauched,  and  who  are  lost 
to  every  thing  that  is  honourable.  How  can 
it  be  expected  that  he  should  be  true  to  his 
friend  that  has  been  false  to  his  God  ? 

III.  Jehoshaphat,  having  more  piety  than 
policy,  put  himself  into  the  post  of  honour, 
though  it  was  the  post  of  danger,  and  was 
thereby  brought  into  peril  of  his  life,  but  God 
graciously  delivered  him  The  king  of  Sy- 
ria charged  his  captains  to  level  their  force, 
not  against  the  king  of  Judah,  for  with  him 
he  had  no  quarrel,  but  against  the  king  of 
Israel  only  {v.  31),  to  aim  at  his  person,  as  if 
against  him  he  had  a  particular  enmity.  Now 
Ahab  was  justly  repaid  for  sparing  Ben-ha- 
dad,  who,  as  the  seed  of  the  serpent  com- 
monly do,  stung  the  bosom  in  which  he  was 
fostered  and  saved  from  perishing.  Some 
think  that  he  designed  only  to  have  him 
taken  prisoner,  that  he  might  now  give  him 
as  honourable  a  treatment  as  he  had  formerly 
received  from  him.  Whatever  was  the  rea- 
son, this  charge  the  officers  received,  and  en- 
deavoured to  oblige  their  prince  in  this  mat- 
ter; for,  seeing  Jehoshaphat  in  his  royal 
habit,  they  took  him  for  the  king  of  Israel, 
and  surrounded  him.  Now,  1.  By  his  dan- 
ger God  let  him  know  that  he  was  displeased 
with  him  for  joining  in  confederacy  with 
Ahab.  Jehoshaphat  had  said,  in  compli- 
ment to  Ahab  {v.  4),  I  am  as  thou  art 2  and 
now  he  was  indeed  taken  for  him.  Those 
that  associate  with  evil  doers  are  in  danger 
of  sharing  in  their  plagues.  2.  By  his  deli- 
verance God  let  him  know  that,  though  he 
was  displeased  with  him,  yet  he  had  not  de- 
serted him.  Some  of  the  captains  that  knew 
him  perceived  their  mistake,  and  so  retired 
from  the  pursuit  of  him ;  but  it  is  said  (2 
Chron.  xviii.  31)  that  God  moved  them  (for  he 
has  all  hearts  in  his  hand)  to  depart  from 
him.  To  him  he  cried  out,  not  in  cowardice, 
but  devotion,  and  from  him  his  relief  came  : 
Ahab  was  in  no  care  to  succour  him.  God 
IS  a  friend  that  will  not  fail  us  when  other 
friends  do. 

IV.  Ahab  receives  his  mortal  wound  in 
the  battle,  notwithstanding  his  endeavours 
to  secure  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  private 
sentinel.  Let  no  man  think  to  hide  himself 
from  God's  judgment,  no,  not  in  masque- 
rade. Thy  hand  shall  find  out  all  thy  ene- 
mies, whatever  disguise  they  are  in,  v.  34. 
The  Syrian  that  shot  him  little  thought  of 
doing  such  a  piece  of  service  to  God  and  his 
king ;  for  he  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture,  not 
aiming  particularly  at  any  nian,  yet  God  so 
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1  directed  th?.  arrow  that,  1.  He  hit  the  right 
person,  the  man  that  was  marked  for  destruc- 
tion, whom,  if  they  had  taken  alive,  as  was 
designed,  perhaps  Ben-hadad  would  have 
spared.  Those  cannot  escape  with  life  whom 
God  hath  doomed  to  death.  2.  He  hit  him 
in  the  right  place,  between  the  joints  of  the 
harness,  the  only  place  about  him  where  this 
arrow  of  death  could  find  entrance.  No  ar- 
mour is  of  proof  against  the  darts  of  divine 
vengeance.  Case  the  criminal  in  steel,  and 
it  is  all  one,  he  that  made  him  can  make  his 
sword  to  approach  him.  That  which  to  us 
seems  altogether  casual  is  done  by  the  de- 
terminate counsel  and  fore  -  knowledge  of 
God. 

V.  The  army  is  dispersed  by  the  enemy 
and  sent  home  by  the  king.  Either  Jehosha- 
phat or  Ahab  ordered  the  retreat  of  the  sheep, 
when  the  shepherd  was  smitten  :  Every  man 
to  his  city,  for  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  attempt 
any  thing  more,  v.  36.  Ahab  himself  lived 
long  enough  to  see  that  part  of  Micaiah's 
prophecy  accomplished  that  all  Israel  should 
be  scattered  upon  the  mountains  of  Gilead 
{v.  17),  and  perhaps  with  his  dying  lips  did 
himself  give  orders  for  it;  for  though  he 
would  be  carried  out  of  the  army,  to  have 
his  wounds  dressed  (v.  34),  yet  he  would  be 
held  up  in  his  chariot,  to  see  if  his  army  were 
victorious.  But,  when  he  saw  the  battle  in- 
crease against  them,  his  spirits  sunk,  and  he 
died,  but  his  death  was  so  lingering  that  he 
had  time  to  feel  himself  die ;  and  we  may 
well  imagine  with  what  horror  he  now  re- 
flected upon  the  wickedness  he  had  commit- 
ted, the  warnings  he  had  slighted,  Baal's 
altars,  Naboth's  vineyard,  Micaiah's  impri- 
sonment. Now  he  sees  himself  flattered  into 
his  own  ruin,  and  Zedekiah's  horns  of  iron 
pushing,  not  the  Syrians,  but  himself,  into 
destruction.  Thus  is  he  brought  to  the  king 
of  terrors  without  hope  in  his  death. 

VI.  The  royal  corpse  is  brought  to  Sama- 
ria and  buried  there  {v.  37),  and  hither  ar« 
brought  the  bloody  chariot  and  bloody  ar- 
mour in  which  he  died,  v.  38.  One  particu- 
lar circumstance  is  taken  notice  of,  because 
there  was  in  it  the  accomplishment  of  a 
prophecy,  that  when  they  brought  the  cha- 
riot to  the  pool  of  Samaria,  to  be  washed, 
the  dogs  (and  swine,  says  the  LXX.)  gathered 
about  it,  and,  as  is  usual,  licked  the  blood, 
or,  as  some  think,  the  water  in  which  it  was 
washed,  with  which  the  blood  was  mingled  • 
the  dogs  made  no  diflference  between  royal 
blood  and  other  blood.  Now  Naboth's  blood 
was  avenged  (cA.  xxi.  19),  and  that  word  of 
David,  as  well  as  Elijah's  word,  was  fulfilled 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  23),  That  thy  foot  may  be  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  thy  enemies,  and  the  tongue  0I 
thy  dogs  in  the  same.  The  dogs  licking  the 
guilty  blood  was  perhaps  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  terrors  that  prey  upon  the  guilty 
soul  after  death. 

Lastly,  The  story  of  Ahab  is  here  con- 
cluded in  the  usual  form.  v.  39,  40     Among 
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his  works  mention  is  made  of  an  ivory  house 
which  he  built,  so  called  because  many  parts 
of  it  were  inlaid  with  ivory ;  perhaps  it  was 
intended  to  vie  with  the  stately  palace  of 
the  kings  of  Judah,  which  Solomon  built. 


41  And  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of 
Asa  began  to  reign  over  Judah  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel. 

42  Jehoshaphat  was  thirty  and  five 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  ; 
and  he  reigned  twenty  and  five  years 
in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother's  name 
was  Azubah  the  daughter  of  Shilhi. 

43  And  he  walked  in  all  the  ways  of 
Asa  his  father ;  he  turned  not  aside 
from  it,  doing  that  which  was  right 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  :  neverthe- 
less the  high  places  were  not  taken 
away;  for  the  people  offered  and 
burnt  incense  yet  in  the  high  places. 

44  And  Jehoshaphat  made  peace 
with  the  king  of  Israel.  45  Now  the 
rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
his  might  that  he  showed,  and  how 
he  warred,  are  they  not  written  in 
the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  ?  46  And  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Sodomites,  which  re- 
mained in  the  days  of  his  father  Asa, 
he  took  out  of  the  land.  47  There 
was  then  no  king  in  Edom  :  a  deputy 
was  king.  48  Jehoshaphat  made 
ships  of  Tharshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for 
gold :  but  they  went  not ;  for  the 
ships  were  broken   at  Ezion-geber. 

49  Then  said  Ahaziah  the  son  of 
Ahab  unto  Jehoshaphat,  Let  my  ser- 
vants go  with  thy  servants  in  the 
ships.     But  Jehoshaphat  would  not. 

50  And  Jehoshaphat  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his  fa- 
thers in  the  city  of  David  his  father : 
and  Jehoram  his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead.  51  Ahaziah  the  son  of  Ahab 
began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria 
the  seventeenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah,  and  reigned  two  years 
over  Israel.  52  And  ke  did  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in 
the  way  of  his  father,  and  in  the  way 
of  his  mother,  and  in  the  way  of  Je- 
roboam the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin :  53  For  he  served 
Baal,  and  worshipped  him,  and  pro- 
voked to  anger  the  Lord  God  of  Is- 
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rael,  according  to  all  that  his  father 
had  done. 


Here  is,  I.  A  short  account  of  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  of  which  we 
shall  have  a  much  fuller  narrative  in  the 
book  of  Chronicles,  and  of  the  greatness  and 
goodness  of  that  prince,  neither  of  which 
was  lessened  or  sullied  by  any  thing  but  his 
intimacy  with  the  house  of'  Ahab,  which, 
upon  several  accounts,  was  a  diminution  to 
him.  His  confederacy  with  Ahab  in  war 
we  have  already  found  dangerous  to  him, 
and  his  confederacy  with  Ahaziah  his  son  in 
trade  sped  no  better.  He  offered  to  go  part- 
ner with  him  in  a  fleet  of  merchant-ships, 
that  should  fetch  gold  from  Ophir,  as  Solo- 
mon's navy  did,  v.  49.  See  2  Chron.  xx. 
35,  36.  But,  while  they  were  preparing  to 
set  sail,  they  were  exceedingly  damaged  and 
disabled  by  a  storm  (broken  at  Ezion-geher), 
which  a  prophet  gave  Jehoshaphat  to  under- 
stand was  a  rebuke  to  him  for  his  league 
with  wicked  Ahaziah  (2  Chron.  xx.  37) ;  and 
therefore,  as  we  are  told  here  {v.  49),  when 
Ahaziah  desired  a  second  time  to  be  a  part- 
ner with  him,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, that  he  might  but  send  his  servants 
with  some  effects  on  board  Jehoshaphat's 
ships,  he  refused;  Jehoshaphat  would  not. 
The  rod  of  God,  expounded  by  the  word  of 
God,  had  effectually  broken  him  off  from 
his  confederacy  with  that  ungodly  unhappy 
prince.  Better  buy  wisdom  dear  than  be 
without  it ;  but  experience  is  therefore  said 
to  be  the  mistress  of  fools  because  tnose  arc 
fools  that  will  not  learn  till  they  are  taught 
by  experience,  and  particularly  till  they  are 
taught  the  danger  of  associating  with  wicked 
people.  Now  Jehoshaphat's  reign  appears 
here  to  have  been  none  of  the  longest,  but 
one  of  ^e  best.  1.  It  was  aone  of  the  long- 
est, for  he  reigned  but  twenty- five  years 
{v.  42),  but  then  it  was  m  the  prime  of  his 
time,  between  thirty-five  and  sixty,  and  these 
twenty-five,  added  to  his  father's  happy  for- 
ty-one, give  us  a  grateful  idea  of  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  Jcingdom  of  Judah,  and 
of  religion  in  it,  for  a  great  while,  even  when 
things  were  very  bad,  upon  all  accounts,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  If  Jehoshaphat 
reigned  not  so  long  as  his  father,  to  balance 
this  he  had  not  those  blemishes  on  the  latter 
end  of  his  reign  that  his  father  had  (2  Chron. 
xvi.  9,  10,  12),  and  it  is  better  for  a  man 
that  has  been  in  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
honour  to  die  in  the  midst  of  it  than  to  out- 
live it.  2.  Yet  it  was  one  of  the  best,  both 
in  respect  of  piety  and  prosperity.  (1.)  He 
did  well :  He  did  that  which  was  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  (v.  43),  observed  the  com- 
mands of  his  God,  and  trod  in  the  steps  of 
his  good  father ;  and  he  persevered  therein ; 
He  turned  not  aside  from  it.  Yet  every  man's 
character  has  some  but  or  other,  so  had  his ; 
the  high  places  were  not  taken  away,  no,  not 
out  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  though  those 
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tribes  lay  so  near  Jerusalem  that  they  might 
easily  bring  their  offerings  and  incense  to  the 
altar  there,  and  could  not  pretend,  as  some 
other  of  the  tribes,  the  inconveniency  of  ly- 
ing remote.  But  old  corruptions  are  with 
difficulty  rooted  out,  especially  when  they 
have  formerly  had  the  patronage  of  those 
that  were  good,  as  the  high  places  had  of 
Samuel,  Solomon,  and  some  others.  (2.)  His 
affairs  did  well.  He  prevented  the  mischiefs 
which  had  attended  their  wars  with  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  establishing  a  lasting  peace 
[v.  44),  which  would  have  been  a  greater 
blessing  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  a 
peace,  and  not  carried  it  on  to  an  affinity 
with  Israel ;  he  put  a  deputy,  or  viceroy,  in 
Edom,  so  that  that  kingdom  was  tributary  to 
him  iv.  47),  and  therein  the  prophecy  con- 
cerning Esau  and  Jacob  was  fulfilled,  that 
the  elder  should  serve  the  younger.  And,  in 
E^eneral,  mention  is  made  of  his  might  and 
his  wars,  v.  45.  He  pleased  God,  and  God 
blessed  him  with  strength  and  success.  His 
death  is  spoken  of  (v.  50),  to  shut  up  his 
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story,  yet,  m  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  we  find  mention  of  him  afterwards, 
2  Kings  iii.  7. 

II.  The  beginning  of  the  story  of  Ahaziah 
the  son  of  Ahab,  v.  51—53.  His  reign  was 
very  short,  not  two  years.  Some  sinners 
God  makes  quick  work  with.  It  is  a  very 
bad  character  that  is  here  given  him.  He 
not  only  kept  up  Jeroboam's  idolatry,  but 
the  worship  of  Baal  likewise ;  though  he  had 
heard  of  the  ruin  of  Jeroboam's  family,  and 
had  seen  his  own  father  drawn  into  destruc- 
tion by  the  prophets  of  Baal,  who  had  often 
been  proved  false  prophets,  yet  he  received 
no  instruction,  took  no  warning,  but  followed 
the  example  of  his  wicked  father  and  the 
counsel  of  his  more  wicked  mother  Jezebel, 
who  was  still  living.  Miserable  are  the  child- 
ren that  not  only  derive  a  stock  of  corrup- 
tion from  their  parents,  but  are  thus  taught 
by  them  to  trade  with  it ;  and  unhappy,  most 
unhappy  parents,  are  those  that  help  to  damn 
their  children's  souls. 
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